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WARWICK  M.  HOUGH 

The  Well  Known  Internal  Revenue  and  Pure  Food  Lawyer,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  Whose  Deep  Knowledge  of  the 
Subject  and  to  Whose  Persistent  and  Untiring  Efforts  Is  Due  the  Victory  of  the  Rectifiers  and  Blenders 

in  the  Whiskey  Controversy 


CORN  SYRUP 

Folks  like  the  flavor  that  Karo 
gives.  Cakes — pastry — cooked 
fruits — taste  better  and  set  better 
when  sweetened  with  Karo. 

And  there’s  nothing  so  good  as  Karo 
to  spread  on  griddle  cakes  and  the  like. 

Give  people  all  they  want  of  Karo.  It 
higher  in  food  value  and  won’t  upset  the 
other  forms  of  sugar. 


2  POUNDS  NET  WEIGHT 


Products  REFiNiNfi 

W  Vb  R  K . 


does  them  good — 
stomach  like  many 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING. CO. 

NEW  YORK 
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Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 

bre:e:n  &  Kennedy 

187-189  Washington  Street 


President  Taft  Decides  What  Is  Whisky 


What  is  the  Meaning  of  the  Term  “Whisky”  Under  the  Pure  Food  Act,  and  the  Proper  Regulations 
for  Branding  Various  Kinds  of  Whisky  Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Act? 


By  the  Pure  Food  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  Congress 
forbade  the  introduction  into  interstate  and  foreign 


PRESIDENT  WM.  H.  TAFT. 

commerce  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  drugs  or  arti¬ 
cles  of  food,  with  two  objects,  one  to  preserve  the 


health  of  the  people,  and  the  other  to  prevent  their 
being  deceived  by  label  or  brand  as  to  the  real  char¬ 
acter  of  drugs  or  articles  of  food  offered  for  sale. 
Within  the  definitions  of  the  act  potable  liquors  are 
articles  of  food.  An  important  controversy  has  arisen 
in  the  execution  and  the  application  of  the  act  as  to 
whether  the  branding  of  certain  potable  liquors  with 
the  name  “whisky”  is  a  misbranding  within  the  act. 
All  distilled  spirits  pay,  under  the  internal-revenue 
laws,  a  heavy  tax.  The  tax  is  measured  by  a  certain 
rate  per  proof  gallon.  Theoretically  pure  ethyl  alco¬ 
hol  is  200°  proof.  A  proof  gallon  of  distilled  spirits 
is  half  water  and  half  alcohol,  or  a  gallon  of  100° 
proof.  Potable  strength  varies  from  90  to  102°  or 
103°.  Distilled  spirits  are  manufactured  under  the 
close  supervision  of  revenue  officers  and  the  brands 
which  are  placed  upon  the  packages  containing  the 
spirits  after  manufacture  are  placed  there  under  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  It  is,  of 
course,  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  internal- 
revenue  law  and  die  pure-food  law  should  be  enforced 
in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  both. 

In  Internal  Revenue  Order  No.  723  (April,  1907), 
directions  were  given  as  to  how  certain  distilled  spirits 
should  be  branded.  The  effect  of  this  order  was  to 
deny  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  brand  “whisky”  to 
any  distilled  liquor  except  that  which  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  “straight  whisky”  and  to  require  the  branding 
of  several  kinds  of  liquors  distilled  from  grain  as 
“imitation  whisky.”  The  pure  food  act  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  term  “whisky”';  it  does  not  authorize  any  of¬ 
ficers  to  fix  a  standard  in  respect  to  any  article  of 
food  or  liquor.  It  therefore  leaves  the  question  of 
what  liquor  may  be  properly  branded  as  whisky  to 
those  who  have  to  execute  the  pure  food  law  and  the 
internal  revenue  law.  subject,  of  course,  to  a  review 
of  the  correctness  of  their  action  by  courts  whenever  a 
case  between  parties  litigant,  properly  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  such  courts  shall  arise.  Attorney-General 
Bonaparte  was  asked  to  pass  upon  the  question  of 
what  properly  might  be  included  under  the  brand  of 
whisky  within  the  pure  food  law,  and  rendered  two 
decisions  in  which  he  in  effect  limited  the  proper  use 
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of  the  brand  to  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
“straight”  whisky.  So  far  as  appears  from  Mr.  Bona¬ 
parte’s  opinions,  he  accepted  a  definition  of  whisky 
from  a  dictionary  or  encyclopedia,  and,  in  forming 
and  expressing  his  opinion,  he  had  not  the  benefit  of 
any  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  or  scope  of  the  term 
acquired  from  manufacturers,  dealers,  or  consumers 
in  the  trade.  Internal  Revenue  Order  No.  723  was 
founded  on  Mr.  Bonaparte’s  opinions. 

A  petition  was  filed  in  April  last  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  distillers  whose  interests  were  affected,  asking 
that  the  issue  passed  upon  by  IMr.  Bonaparte  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  Internal  Revenue  Order 
No.  723  be  reheard  on  the  ground  that  the  meaning 
of  the  term  “whisky”  is  one  of  fact,  and  is  to  be 
properlv  determined  only  after  consideration  of  com¬ 
petent  evidence  drawn  from  those  familiar  with  the 
trade  in  which  liquors  are  manufactured  and  sold. 
The  rehearing  was  granted,  and  the  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  tO'  Hon.  Lloyd  Bowers,  Solicitor-General,  to 
determine  upon  evidence  to  be  submitted  by  all  par¬ 
ties  in  interest : 

1.  What  was  the  article  called  “whisky”  as  known 
(i)  to  the  manufacturers,  (2)  to  the  trade,  and  (3)  to 
the  consumers  at  and  prior  tO'  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  pure  food  law  ? 

2.  What  did  the  term  “whisky”  include? 

3.  Was  there  included  in  the  term  “whisky”  any 
maximum  or  minimum  of  congeneric  substances  as 
necessary  in  order  that  distilled  spirits  should  be  prop¬ 
erly  designated  whisky? 

4.  Was  there  any  abuse  in  the  application  of  the 
term  “whisky”  to  articles  not  properly  falling  within 
the  definition  of  that  term  at  and  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  pure  food  law,  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  correct  by  the  provisions  of  that  act  ? 

5.  Is  the  term  “whisky”  as  a  drug  applicable  to  a 
different  product  than  whisky  as  a  beverage?  If  so, 
in  what  particulars? 

A  very  full  hearing  was  had  before  the  Solicitor- 
General  and  a  large  amount  of  evidence  was  taken, 
making  a  record  of  more  than  1,200  printed  pages. 
The  answers  of  the  Solicitor-General  to  the  questions 
were  detailed  and  exact.  I  shall  not  set  them  out.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  found  from  the  evidence 
that  whisky,  as  a  term  of  the  trade  for  many  years,  in¬ 
cluded  much  more  than  “straight”  whisky ;  that  it  in¬ 
cluded  “rectified”  whisky,  “redistilled”  whisky,  and 
all  distillates  of  grain  reduced  by  water  to  potable 
strength  and  containing  a  sufficient  trace  of  fusel  oil 
or  the  congeneric  substances  accompanying  grain  dis¬ 
tillation  to  give  a  distinctive  whisky  flavor  to  the 
liquor ;  and  this  whether  or  not  colored  by  burnt  sugar 
or  other  harmless  flavoring  and  coloring  matter.  But 
he  excluded  from  the  proper  meaning  and  scope  of 
the  term  “whisky”  that  product  of  continuous  distilla¬ 
tion  called  “neutral  spirits,”  though  reduced  to  potable 
strength  and  colored  and  flavored  by  burnt  sugar,  on 
the  ground  that  in  such  product  there  was  not  enough 
of  the  fusel  oil  or  congeneric  substances  to  give  to  the 
liquor  the  distinctive  flavor  of  whisky.  He  found  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  mixture  of  neutral  spirits  with  whisky,  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fusel  oil  or  congeneric  substances 
remained  to  retain  the  whisky  flavor,  was  not  an  adul¬ 
teration  and  did  not  make  it  other  than  whisky. 

Exceptions  were  taken  by  all  parties  to  these  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Solicitor-General,  and  the  whole  record  of 
the  evidence  has  been  brought  before  me  for  consid¬ 
eration  and  der.ision.  I  invited  the  Attorney-General 


and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sit  with  me  and 
hear  the  arguments.  Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
case,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  read  with  care 
the  entire  evidence  adduced.  The  Solicitor-General 
has  rendered  an  opinion  to  justify  his  findings  of 
great  ability  and  acumen ;  and  I  reach  a  somewhat 
(lifferent  conclusion  from  him  with  much  reluctance. 
But  I  am  led  to  do  so  by  a  very  clear  conviction  as 
to  what  the  evidence  shows. 

Whisky  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  has  been 
the  most  general  and  comprehensive  term  applied  to 
liquor  distilled  from  grain.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Irish  word  “Usquebaugh,”  and  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  used  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  and 
in  this  country  to  mean  ardent  spirits  distilled  from 
grain  reduced  to  potable  strength.  Its  flavor  and  color 
have  varied  with  the  changes  in  the  process  of  its 
manufacture  in  the  United  States,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  England,  and  have  been  varied  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  intO'  it  of  fruit  juice  and  burnt  sugar  and  other 
substances.  It  was  manufactured  originally  in  what 
was  called  a  “pot  still”  by  the  distillation  of  wort  or 
beer  fermented  from  grain.  It  was  composed  of 
about  equal  parts  of  water  and  ethyl  alcohol  and  cer¬ 
tain  substances  now  called  congeneric  substances 
which  united  were  known  as  fusel  oil ;  and  when  the 
distillate  was  first  produced  the  so-called  fusel  oil 
gave  tO'  the  liquor  a  very  disagreeable  odor  and  a  very 
raw  taste.  The  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  were  directed  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  fusel  oil  in  the  product  and  toward  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  disagreeable  odor  and  taste  produced  by 
it.  This  was  effected  for  a  great  many  years  by  pass¬ 
ing'  the  distilled  spirit  through  leaching  tubs  of  char¬ 
coal,  which  tended  to  purify  it  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  fusel  oil,  and  subsequently  rectification  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  step — i.  e.,  redistillation — and  at  all 
times  by  the  introduction  of  fruit  essences  or  burnt 
sugar.  Burnt  sugar  is  used  in  Scotch  whisky  as  well 
as  in  American  whisky,  though  not  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  or  in  the  same  proportion.  Between  1850  and 
i860  in  this  country  a  very  large  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  began  in  certain  well-known  brands  of  whisky, 
which  were  purified  by  leaching  tubs  and  were  colored 
and  flavored  by  the  use  of  caramel  or  burnt  sugar. 
Though  there  was  some  American  white  whisky,  the 
conventional  amber  or  brown  color  and  whisky  flavor 
in  America  was  that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the 
raw  whisky  with  its  fusel  oil  reduced  as  much  as 
possible,  and  of  burnt  sugar  or  caramel. 

Some  time  during  the  Civil  War  it  was  discovered 
that  if  raw  whisky  as  it  came  from  the  still,  unrecti¬ 
fied  and  without  redistillation,  and  thus  containing 
from  one-half  to  one-sixth  of  i  per  cent  of  fusel  oil, 
was  kept  in  oak  barrels,  the  inside  of  the  staves  of 
which  were  charred,  the  tannic  acid  of  the  charred  oak 
which  found  its  way  from  the  wood  into  the  distilled 
spirits  would  color  the  raw  white  whisky  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  color  of  American  whisky,  and  after  some 
years  would  eliminate  altogether  the  raw  taste  and  the 
bad  odor  given  the  liquor  by  the  fusel  oil  and  would 
leave  a  smooth,  delicate  aroma,  making  the  whisky 
exceedingly  palatable  without  the  use  of  any  additional 
flavoring  or  coloring.  The  whisky  thus  made  by  one 
distillation  and  by  aging-  in  charred  oak  barrels  came 
to  be  known  as  “straight  whisky,  and  to  those  who 
were  good  judges  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  and 
purest  whisky. 

Meantime  the  other  and  shorter  method  of  making 
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whisky  grew  greatly  in  its  use,  and  the  amount  of 
distilled  spirits  made  from  grain  either  by  rectifying  or 
by  redistilling,  which  were  reduced  to  potahle  strength 
and  given  a  conventional  flavor  of  whisky  by  the  use 
of  burnt  sugar  and  other  essences,  far  exceeded  that 
of  the  so-called  “straight  whiskies'  ;  and  as  according 
to  this  method  a  ])otable,  pleasant  beverage  could  be 
made  in  a  short  time  without  the  aging  in  wood  and 
without  the  loss  of  interest  on  the  capital  involved  in 
holding  the  product  for  two  or  three  years  while  it 
acquired  color  and  flavor,  it  could  be  sold,  of  course, 
much  cheaper.  It  was  made  originally  by  distilling  a 
product  at  a  proof  of  from  140°  to  160°,  called  “high 
wines,”  by  taking  these  high  wines  to  a  rectifying 
house  and  there  passing  them  through  leaching  tubs  to 
reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  fusel  oil,  and  then  color¬ 
ing  and  flavoring  the  whisky  with  burnt  sugar  ;  or  by 
another  step  of  purification,  which  was  a  redistillation 
of  the  high  wii>es,  reducing  the  fusel  oil  still  further, 
and  then  the  coloring  and  flavoring  by  caramel.  The 
product  of  this  system  was  known  as  “finished 
whisky” ;  whereas  the  raw  spirits  delivered  were 
known  as  “high  wines.” 

Subsequently,  alx)ut  1872  or  a  little  later,  a  patent 
still  came  into  use  by  which  it  was  possible  through 
one  process  of  continuous  distillation  tO'  clarify  the 
spirits  somewhat  more  completely  of  the  fusel  oil  than 
the  old  system  of  rectifying  by  leaching  tubs,  or  even 
by  redistillation  as  a  separate  step ;  and  the  result  of 
this  continuous  distillation  was  the  production  of  what 
was  known,  and  is  known  now,  as  “neutral  spirits,”  at 
a  proof  varying  from  160°  to  188°.  They  still  had  a 
small  trace  of  the  congeneric  substances  that  go  to 
make  up  what  is  known  as  “fusel  oil,”  but  not  enough 
substantially  to  affect  the  flavor.  The  rectifiers,  who 
pay  a  tax  as  such  under  the  internal  revenue  law,  then 
began  to  use  neutral  spirits  as  they  had  used  high 
wines  before,  to  color  them  with  burnt  sugar,  and  to 
offer  them  as  whisky.  The  difference  between  the 
whisky  made  from  high  wines  and  the  whisky  made 
from  neutral  spirits  was  the  difference  in  the  traces 
of  fusel  oil,  being  less  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former, 
but,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine  from  the  evi¬ 
dence,  there  was  only  a  difference  in  slight  degree. 
The  importance  of  the  fusel  oil  in  the  product  ready 
for  the  drinker  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  it  varies 
in  straight  whisky  from  one-half  of  i  per  cent  to  one- 
sixth  of  I  per  cent,  but  that  in  rectified  and  redistilled 
whisky  it  is  considerably  less,  and  in  the  presence  of 
burnt  sugar  it  can  hardly  be  perceptible  to  the  taste. 

All  these  products — straight  whisky,  rectified  spirits 
whisky,  redistilled  spirits  whisky,  and  neutral  spirits 
whisky — when  reduced  by  water  to  a  hundred  proof 
or  less  and  sold  upon  the  market  as  beverages  were 
known  to  the  trade  and  to  the  customers  as 
“whiskies” ;  the  difference  between  straight  whisky  and 
the  neutral  spirits  whisky,  which  now  constitutes  and 
for  thirty  years  last  passed  has  constituted,  perhaps  75 
per  cent  of  all  the  whisky  sold,  was  well  understood, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two  was  seen  in  the 
difference  in  price  which  each  commanded  in  the 
market. 

It  was  supposed  for  a  long  time  that  by  the  aging 
of  straight  whisky  in  the  charred  wood  a  chemical 
change  took  place  which  rid  the  liquor  of  fusel  oil  and 
thus  destroyed  the  unpleasant  taste  and  odor.  It  now 
appears  by  chemical  analysis  that  this  is  untrue ;  that 
the  effect  of  the  aging  is  only  to  dissi])ate  the  odor, 
and  to  modify  the  raw  unpleasant  flavor,  but  to  leave 


the  fusel  oil  still  in  the  straight  whisky.  Fusel  oil  is 
known  to  be  poisonous  and  injurious.  In  the  small 
quantity  in  the  straight  whisky  it  probably  does  no 
harm.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  wdiisky  made  of  neutral  spirits  there  is  less  fusel 
oil  and  less  of  the  poison  arising  therefrom  than  there 
is  in  the  straight  whisky.  The  question,  therefore, 
is  not  here  one  of  health.  It  is  only  one  of  correct 
branding  to  ])revent  deceit  of  the  public  as  to  what  it 
is  buying. 

After  an  examination  of  all  the  evidence  it  seems  to 
me  overwhelmingly  established  that  for  a  hundred 
years  the  term  “whisky”  in  the  trade  and  among  the 
customers  has  included  all  potable  liquor  distilled 
from  grain ;  that  the  straight  whisky  is,  as  compared 
with  the  whisky  made  by  rectification  or  redistillation 
and  flavoring  and  coloring  matter,  a  subsequent  im¬ 
provement,  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  perversion  of  the 
Pure  Food  Act  to  attempt  now  to  limit  the  meaning 
of  the  term  “whisky”  to  that  which  modern  manufac¬ 
ture  and  taste  have  made  the  most  desirable  variety. 

Exactly  the  same  question  has  arisen  in  England 
and  has  been  determined  by  a  Royal  Commission  of 
eminent  lawyers  and  scientific  men  in  the  same  way. 
That  commission  held,  after  a  full  investigation,  that 
neutral,  or  velvet  spirits  as  they  are  there  more  fre¬ 
quently  called,  made  by  a  patent  still  from  grain  was 
whisky  when  reduced  to  potable  strength.  The  same 
conclusion  is  shown  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1882  when  a  question  arose  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  between  the  method  of  taxation 
of  straight  whisky  and  of  that  liquor  which  was  the 
product  of  continuous  distillation.  Both  were  denom¬ 
inated  whisky  in  the  discussion.  Congress  legislated 
with  reference  to  the  distinction  between  the  two  in 
the  method  of  manufacture  and  preparation  for  use  as 
a  beverage,  which  was  admitted  on  all  sides  to  exist, 
but  no  question  was  made  as  to  the  proper  application 
of  the  term  “whisky”  tO'  both  kinds  of  liquor. 

With  deference  to  the  very  able  consideration  of 
this  question  made  by  Doctor  Wiley  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  chemists,  I  think  the  fundamental  error 
in  all  conclusions  differing  from  this  is  one  of  fact 
as  to  what  the  name  of  whisky  actually  has  included 
for  the  last  hundred  years;  and  while  Mr.  Bowers, 
the  Solicitor-General,  greatly  enlarged  in  his  definition 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  term  “whisky”  beyond 
theirs,  he  fell  into  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  error  of 
making'  too  nice  a  distinction  in  reference  to  the 
amount  of  congeneric  substances  or  traces  of  fusel  oil 
required  to  constitute  whisky  for  practical  purposes 
when  the  flavor  and  color  of  all  whiskies  but  straight 
whiskies  have  been  chiefly  that  of  ethyl  alcohol  and 
burnt  sugar.  If  high  wines  at  from  140°  to  160° 
when  reduced  to  potable  strength  and  containing  a 
very  small  quantity  of  fusel  oil  and  flavored  by  burnt 
sugar  are  whisky,  as  he  has  found,  then  the  mere  im¬ 
provement  in  the  process  by  continuous  distillation  so 
as  to  give  a  product  of  from  160°  to  188°  proof  and 
still  further  to  reduce  its  fusel  oil,  is  to  not  change 
its  whole  nature  or  to  make  what  was  genuine 
“whisky”  “imitation  whisky,”  because  of  a  slightly  re¬ 
duced  trace  of  one  ingredient.  The  distinction  is  too 
impracticable,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  execution  of 
the  law.  It  may  be  that  the  public  were  not  fully  or 
exactly  advised  as  to  the  change  in  the  process  when 
it  was  made,  but  the  change  in  the  process  was  slight 
and  effected  economy  in  the  production  rather  than 
the  flavor  of  the  product ;  and  if  the  public  detected  no 
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difference  in  flavor  in  the  product  of  the  improved 
process,  as  they  did  not,  but  continued  for  forty  years 
to  regard  it  as  the  same,  there  was  no  deceit  in  con¬ 
tinuing  to  call  whisky  that  which  v/as  thus  merely  im¬ 
proved  in  its  manufacture  without  substantial  change 
of  composition  or  flavor. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  liquor  trade  has  been 
disgracefully  full  of  frauds  upon  the  public  by  false 
labels;  but  these  frauds  did  not  consist  in  palming  off 
something  which  was  not  whisky  as  whisky,  but  in 
palming  one  kind  of  whisky  as  another  and  better 
kind  of  whisky.  Whisky  made  of  rectified  or  re¬ 
distilled  or  neutral  spirits  and  given  a  color  and  flavor 
by  burnt  sugar,  made  in  a  few  days,  was  often 
branded  as  Bourbon  or  Rye  straight  whisky.  The  way 
to  remedy  this  evil  is  not  to  attempt  to  change  the 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  term  “whisky,”  accorded  to 
it  for  one  hundred  years,  and  narrow  it  to  include  only 
straight  whisky;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Pure 
Food  Law  that  warrants  the  inference  of  such  an  in¬ 
tention  by  Congress,  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  require  a 
branding  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  term 
“whisky”  which  will  indicate  just  what  kind 
of  whisky  the  package  contains.  Thus,  straight 
whiskies  may  be  branded  as  such  and  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  legend  “aged  in  wood.”  Whisky  made 
trom  rectified,  redistilled,  or  neutral  spirits  may  be 
branded  as  whisky  made  from  rectified,  redistilled,  or 
neutral  spirits,  as  the  case  may  be. 

With  this  result,  the  question  arises  what  ought  the 
order  to  be  so  that  the  purpose  of  the  Pure  Food  Law 
can  be  carried  out.  Ihe  term  “straight  whisky”  is 
well  understood  in  the  trade  and  well  understood  by 
consumers.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  those 
who  make  straight  whisky  may  not  have  the  brand 
upon  their  barrels  of  straight  whisky,  with  further  de¬ 
scriptive  terms  as  “Bourbon”  or  “Rye”  whisky,  as  the 
composition  of  the  grain  used  may  justify,  and  they 
may  properly  add,  if  they  choose,  that  it  is  aged  in 
the  wood. 

Those  who  make  whisky  of  “rectified,”  “redistilled,” 
or  “neutral”  spirits  can  not  complain  if,  in  order  to 
prevent  further  frauds,  they  are  required  to  use  a 
brand  which  shall  show  exactly  the  kind  of  whisky 
they  are  selling.  For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  fair 
to  require  them  to  brand  their  product  as  “whisky 
made  from  rectified  spirits,”  or  “whisky  made  from 
redistilled  spirits,”  or  “whisky  made  from  neutral 
spirits,”  as  the  case  may  be;  and  if  aged  in  the  wood, 
as  sometimes  is  the  case  with  this  class  of  whiskies, 
they  may  add  this  fact. 

A  great  deal  of  the  liquor  sold  is  a  mixture  of 
straight  whisky  with  whisky  made  from  neutral  spirits. 
Now,  the  question  is  whether  this  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  compound  or  a  blend.  The  Pure  Food  Law  pro¬ 
vides  that  “in  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded,  or 
tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  com¬ 
pounds,  imitations,  or  blends,”  the  term  “blend”  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not 
excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  ingredients 
used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only. 
It  seems  to  me  that  straight  whisky  and  whisky  made 
from  neutral  spirits,  each  with  more  than  ninety-nine 
and  a  half  per  cent  ethyl  alcohol  and  water,  and  with 
less  than  half  of  one  per  cent  of  fusel  oil,  are  clearly 


a  mixture  of  like  substanes,  and  that  while  the  latter 
may  have  and  often  does  have  burnt  sugar  or  caramel 
to  flavor  and  color  it,  such  coloring  and  flavoring  in¬ 
gredients  may  be  regarded  as  for  flavoring  and  color¬ 
ing  only,  because  the  use  of  burnt  sugar  to  color  and 
flavor  spirits  as  whisky  is  much  older  than  the  coloring 
and  flavoring  by  the  tannin  of  the  charred  bark.  There¬ 
fore,  where  straight  whisky  and  whisky  made  from 
neutral  spirits  are  mixed,  it  is  proper  to  call  them  a 
blend  of  straight  whisky  and  whisky  made  from  neu¬ 
tral  spirits.  This  is  also  in  accord  with  the  decision  of 
the  British  Royal  Commission  in  the  case  which  I 
have  cited  upon  a  similar  issue. 

Canadian  Club  whisky  is  a  blend  of  whisky  made 
from  neutral  spirits  and  of  straight  whisky  aged  in  the 
wood,  and  its  owners  and  vendors  are  entitled  to  brand 
it  as  such. 

Neutral  spirits  made  from  molasses,  and  reduced  to 
potable  strength  has  sometimes  been  called  whisky,  but 
not  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  or  under  circum¬ 
stances  justifying  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  proper 
trade  name.  The  distillate  from  molasses  used  for 
drinking  has  commonly  been  known  as  rum.  The  use 
of  whisky  for  it  is  a  misbranding. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  liquor  in  respect  to  which 
a  decision  is  invoked,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  above  stated,  and  the  directions  above  given  in 
specific  cases,  will  furnish  a  clear  precedent  for  all 
other  cases. 

By  such  an  order  as  this  decision  indicates  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  be  made  to  know  exactly  the  kind  of  whisky 
they  buy  and  drink.  If  they  desire  straight  whisky, 
then  they  can  secure  it  by  purchasing  what  is  branded 
“straight  whisky.”  If  they  are  willing  to  drink  whisky 
made  of  neutral  spirits,  then  they  can  buy  it  under  a 
brand  showing  it;  and  if  they  are  content  with  a  blend 
of  flavors  made  by  the  mixture  of  straight  whisky  and 
whisky  made  of  neutral  spirits,  the  brand  of  the  blend 
upon  the  package  will  enable  them  to  buy  and  drink 
that  which  they  desire.  This  was  the  intent  of  the  act. 
It  injures  no  man’s  lawful  business,  because  it  only 
insists  upon  the  statement  of  the  truth  in  the  label.  If 
those  who  manufacture  whisky  made  of  neutral  spirits, 
and  wish  to  call  it  “whisky”  without  explanatory 
phrase,  complain  because  the  addition  of  “neutral 
spirits”  in  the  label  takes  away  some  of  their  trade, 
they  are  without  a  just  ground  because  they  lose  their 
trade  merely  from  a  statement  of  the  fact.  The 
straight-whisky  men  are  relieved  from  all  future  at¬ 
tempt  to  pass  off  neutral-spirits  whisky  as  straight 
whisky.  More  than  this,  if  straight  whisky  or  any 
other  kind  of  whisky  is  aged  in  the  wood,  the  fact  may 
be  branded  on  the  package,  and  this  claim  to  public 
favor  may  truthfully  be  put  forth.  Thus  the  purpose 
of  the  Pure  Food  Law  is  fully  accomplished  in  re¬ 
spect  of  misbranding  and  truthful  branding. 

This  opinion  will  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  prepare  the  regu¬ 
lation  in  accordance  herewith,  under  the  Pure  Food 
Law;  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  prepare  the 
proper  regulation  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Law. 

William  H.  Taft. 

The  White  House,  December  27,  1909. 
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Arguments  Before  the  President  in  the  Whisky  Case 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  BRIEF  IN  BEHALF 
OF  HIRAM  WALKER  ®.  SONS,  LIMITED. 

The  following'  extracts  fronl  the  brief  of  Hiram 
Walker  &  Sons,  Limited,  show  the  contention  by  their 
legal  representatives  that  any  spirits  of  potable 
strength  should  be  regarded  as  whisky. 

So  far  from  there  being  room  for  doubt  about  it,  we  main¬ 
tain  that  of  all  the  questions  before  the  Solicitor-General,  the 
one  which,  above  all  others,  was  answered  beyond  any  per- 
adventure,  was  whether  or  not  NEUTRAL  SPIRIT  from 
grain,  when  made  potable,  is  WHISKY ;  and  that  answer, 
we  submit,  was  YES. 

EVERY  POTABLE  GRAIN  SPIRIT  IS  WHISKY. 

Any  other  decision,  as  the  President  will  see,  would,  so 
far  as  consumers  are  concerned,  leave  almost  the  entire 
Whisky  trade  of  the  country  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  and 
disastrous  confusion.  Dr.  Wiley  estimates  that  only  five 
whisky  drinkers  in  a  hundred  take  STRAIGHT  WHISKY. 
If  he  is  correct,  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  consumers  of  the 
country  will  be  left  in  doubt  about  the  whisky  they  have  been 
using,  if  the  President's  decision  is  unfavorable  to  NEU¬ 
TRAL  SPIRIT. 

IF  THE  DISTILLER  MAY  USE  ANY  APPARATUS 
AND  ANY  PROCESSES  HE  PLEASES,  IT  FOLLOWS 
INEVITABLY  THAT  ANY  SPIRIT  HE  PRODUCES 
FROM  GRAIN  MAY  PROPERLY  BE  CALLED  WHIS¬ 
KY,  provided,  of  course,  it  is  of  potable  strength,  which  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  Report. 

William  Robins, 

Attorney  in  Fact. 

Joseph  H.  Choate, 

Alfred  Lucking, 

Of  Counsel. 


REPLY  BRIEF  FOR  HIRAM  WALKER 
(SL  SONS,  LIMITED. 


Comments  on  the  Brief  for  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments. 

This  brief  refers  to  certain  chemical  standards  for  spiritous 
liquors,  and  urges  that  great  weight  should  be  attached  to 
them. 

With  much  solemnity  there  is  set  forth  on  pages  6-13  of 
this  brief  how  these  “standards”  were  arrived  at  by  the  soci¬ 
eties;  but  it  is  all  impersonal,  all  mere  assertion.  Nobody 
assumes  responsibility  for  them;  nobody  submits  himself  for 
cross-examination  and  says,  “I  framed  these,”  or  “I  had  the 
knowledge  from  which  they  were  made  up.”  Members  of 
those  societies  who  did  appear  before  the  Solicitor-General 
repudiated  all  responsibility  for  them;  and  no  wonder,  for 
they  quickly  became  a  laughing  stock  in  the  light  of  cross- 
examination  and  judicial  inquiry. 

Some  members  of  these  associations,  and  of  the  “Stand¬ 
ards  Committees”  thereof,  were  upon  the  witness  stand;  but 
after  the  first  one  or  two  were  cross-examined,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  defend  these  “standards.”  They  appeared  so 
ludicrous,  and  were  based  upon  such  utter  ignorance  of  the 
business  and  the  facts,  that  nobody  attempted  to  support  or 
justify  them.  When  questioned  about  them,  the  witness 
would  shift  the  responsibility  for  them  on  to  some  person  or 
persons  unknown. 

Even  Dr.  Wiley,  who  is  popularly  believed  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  parentage  of  these  “standards”  and  their  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  societies,  attempted  no  defense  of  them  what¬ 
ever  ;  nor  did  Dr.  Adams  or  Dr.  Sawyer. 


And  yet  these  “standards,”  that  appeared  so  ludicrous  in 
the  judicial  inquiry,  are  w’hat  the  Food  Officials  have  been 
working  to;  and  they  have  formed  the  basis  for  outlawing 
and  condemning  ninety-hve  per  cent  of  the  whisky  of  the 
country,  including  the  most  popular,  famous  and  expensive 
blends. 

“standards”  w'hich  w^ere  recommended  for 

ADOPTION  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT,  BUT  WHICH  THE 
GOVERNMENT  DID  NOT,  AND  COULD  NOT,  ADOPT,  HAVE 
TO  ALL  INTENTS  AND  PURPOSES  BEEN  MADE  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  STANDARDS,  BECAUSE  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OFFICERS  H.WE  CONDEMNED  EVERYTHING  WHICH 
DID  NOT  CONFORM  THERETO. 

The  author  of  these  standards  remains  incognito,  though 
witness  after  witness  was  asked  who  the  real  father  was. 
Everybody  dodged  responsibility. 

Prof.  Shepard,  whose  name  is  signed  to  this  brief,  certainly 
could  not  have  been  the  author,  for  he  is  on  record  in  Ins 
pamphlet  entitled  “The  Constants  of  Whisky”  against  the 
adoption  of  any  such  standards.  We  quote  from  pages  9  to 
•20  of  his  article  (see  printed  proceedings,  p.  1014)  as  follows: 

“Of  late  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  judge  the 
“wholesomeness  and  quality  of  a  whisky  by  its  fusel 
“oil  content.  *  *  *  But  I  believe  this  is  a  move  in 

“the  wrong  direction.  *  *  I  believe  that  no  chemist 

“is  at  this  time  prepared  to  say  positively  just  what 
“relation  should  exist  between  the  different  constants 
“for  a  good  or  bad  whisky.” 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  name  of  the  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  IS  SIGNED  TO  THIS  BRIEF,  (wliose  autliorsliip  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  much  curiosity),  urging  the  President  to  give  Execu¬ 
tive  endorsement  to  these  “Standards.” 

These  gentlemen  say  they  made  investigations  and  analyses, 
and  from  them  they  framed  these  standards. 

But  those  members  of  the  association  who  have  been  on  the 
witness  stand,  (and  also  Prof.  James  H.  Shepard,  in  his 
pamphlet  already  mentioned),  admit  that  they  selected  cer¬ 
tain  whiskies  as  a  criterion,  and  made  their  standards  from 
them.  The  whiskies  so  selected  were  all  bottled  in  bond  or 
straight  whiskies. 

NOW,  OF  what  VALUE  IS  THEIR  EVIDENCE,  OR  THEIR  STAND¬ 
ARDS? 

What  right  had  they,  (in  almost  utter  ignorance  of  the 
whisky  business^  to  select  certain  brands,  and  these  all  of 
one  type,  and  make  them  the  standard?  And  why  did  they 

SELECT  THE  TYPE  LEAST  POPULAR  WITH  THE  PUBLIC? 

We  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  undis¬ 
puted  evidence  shows  that  the  standard  whisky  of  America 
was,  and  is,  the  blend. 

Why  did  they  not  select  the  famous,  popular,  expensive  and 
almost  universal  blends  for  their  standards? — the  whiskies 
best  known  and  best  liked  by  the  people.? 

What  right  had  they  to  pick  out  whiskies  which  onl}'  one 
consumer  in  twenty  drinks,  pronounce  these  the  only  whiskies, 

AND  THEREBY  UTTERLY  IGNORE  AND  OVERRULE  THE  GREAT  POP¬ 
ULAR  JUDGMENT. 

The  evidence  showed : 

(1)  That  approximately  75%  of  all  the  whisky  of 
America  is  Blended  Whisky. 

(2)  That  20%  is  the  Neutral  Spirit  \Vhisky. 

(3)  That  five  per  cent  is  Straight  Whisky. 

In  forming  a  definition  or  formulating  a  “standard”  for 
WHISKY  in  America,  what  right  had  any  body,  or  any  person, 
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to  accept  or  create  as  a  standard  anything  but  that  zvhich  zvas 
accepted  by  the  great  body  of  the  American  people. 


ALL  THIS  agitation;  ALL  THIS  FIGHT;  THIS  PRO¬ 
POSAL  TO  DESTROY  A  GREAT,  LEGITIMATE,  LONG- 
ESTABLISHED  industry;  this  tax  upon  the  time 
OF  THE  president;  this  waste  of  the  energies 
OF  Food  Officials  who  might  be  usefully  em¬ 
ployed,  IS  NOT  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  OR  THE  PUBLIC  POCKET - NOR  BECAUSE 

THESE  CHEMISTS  WISH  THE  PUBLIC  TO  HAVE  A 
MORE  WHOLESOME  ARTICLE  OR  GREATER  FOOD  VALUE. 

What  is  it  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it?  What  is  the  real 
motive?  We  have  it  revealed  in  this  brief — the  cat  is  out  of 
the  bag.  We  quote  from  the  brief,  page  25,  as  follows: 

“The  addition  of  Neutral  Spirit  is  for  the  purpose  of 
“evading  the  cost  of  ageing.  In  this  addition  of  new 
“Neutral  Spirit  to  aged  whisky,  which  is  the  only 
“practical  question  at  ISSUE,  there  is  a  dilution  of 
“not  only  what  has  been  called  the  congers,  but  also  a 
“dilution  of  the  coloring  obtained  by  long  standing  and 
“maturing,  and  a  dilution  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
“the  flavor  in  an  aged  whisky.” 

We  have  here,  then,  the  plain  admission  that  the  entire 
controversy  rages  around  the  question  of  manufacturers’  cost. 
It  is  then  a  trade  fight  and  a  commercial  warfare  for  trade 
advantage. 

But  why  do  these  gentlemen  suppress  the 

WELL-KNOWN  FACT  THAT  A  GREAT  QUANTITY  OF 

“NEUTRAL  SPIRIT  WHISKY”  is  aged  like 
“STRAIGHT  WHISKY?” 

Why  do  they  suppress  the  fact  that  CANA¬ 
DIAN  CLUB  WHISKY,  to  which  they  refer, 

IS  FULLY  AGED  AS  TO  EVERY  DROP? 

Why  do  they  endeavor  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  IN  THE  President's  mind  that  all  NEU¬ 
TRAL  SPIRIT  WHISKY  IS  used  new? 

These  are  questions  which  the  gentlemen  should  answer, 
upon  every  principle  of  common  honesty  and  fair  play,  and  as 
a  part  of  their  plain  duty  as  public  servants. 

But  to  return  to  what  they  do  say,  and  leaving  what  they 
suppress,  the  only  question,  they  argue,  is  one  of  age  and  the 
dilution  of  flavor.  They  are  deeply  concerned  lest  the  public 
should  be  misled  as  to  the  age  of  their  whisky  and  should  get 
less  flavor  of  Fusel  Oil,  etc.,  than  they  should  have.  Does  it 
not  occur  to  these  gentlemen  that  a  statement  of  the  real  age 
and  the  amount  of  congeners  upon  the  label  would  give  the 
defenseless  public  all  the  protection  they  need? 

Do  they  not  know  that  the  color  of  their  STRAIGHT 
WHISKY  is  not  the  least  criterion  of  age? 

Are  they  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  greater  variation 
of  congeners  between  Straight  Whiskies  than  between  many 
Straight  Whiskies  and  Neutral  Spirits? 

If  the  public  should  he  informed  that  Neutral  Spirit  has 
only  one-half  as  many  congeners  as  a  Straight  Whisky  with 
which  it  is  mixed ;  should  the  public  not  be  told  also  that  the 
Straight  Whisky  itself  has  only  one-fourth  as  many  con¬ 
geners  as  some  other  Straight  Whisky? 

Over  against  the  dogmatic  assertions  of  these  gentlemen 
that  age  is  essential  to  the  name  Whisky,  as  understood  by 
the  public,  (they  gave  no  evidence  before  the  Solicitor- 
General),  we  put  the  absolutely  undisputed  testimony  there 
taken,  showing : 

(1)  That  nearly  all  whiskies  before  1860  were  put  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  market,  and  there  was  very  little  aged 
whisky. 

(2)  That  burnt  sugar  or  caramel  was  used  for  200  years  to 
give  the  brown  or  amber  color  to  whisky,  while  the  charred 
barrel  was  never  heard  of  until  1855,  and  never  used  to  any 
extent  until  after  the  war. 


These  are  absolutely  undisputed  facts;  yet  these  “stand¬ 
ards”  advocates  want  to  adopt  a  definition  for  whisky  which 
utterly  ignores  and  tramples  under  foot  all  the  history  of 
whisky. 

They  may  say,  “that  is  true  enough,  but  the  people  of  the 
present  day  do  expect  their  whisky  to  be  aged.”  Indeed  that 
would  seem  to  be  their  point  of  view,  for  Prof.  Jenkins,  a 
member  of  the  “Standards  Committee”  testified  that  the 
Standards  “were  fixed  without  regard  “to  the  history  of 
whisky”  (See  printed  report,  p.  704). 

Very  well.  We  accept  that  position.  But  if  we  settle  one 
question  by  the  present  day  understanding  of  the  public,  we 
must  so  settle  them  all.  The  people  of  today  do  not  want 
the  greater  quantity  of  congeners  these  gentlemen  attempt  to 
force  down  their  throats.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  flavors 
they  are  getting,  and  many  of  them  are  pleased  to  think  they 
are  swallowing  the  minimum  amount  of  Fusel  Oil.  To  quote 
Dr.  Wiley : 

“When  a  man  asks  another  man  what  he  likes,  he 
“finds  he  likes  what  he  is  drinking”  (Printed  Proceed- 
“ings,  p.  871). 

They  want  a  definition  adopted  which  ignores  history,  ig¬ 
nores  usage,  ignores  universal  practice,  and  substitutes  their 
fanciful  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  whisky.  And  what  for? 
Why,  simply  to  compel  ageing  for  four  years.  And  why  do 
they  want  it  aged  for  four  years?  Is  it  because  of  public 
health?  No.  Is  it  because  of  public  advantage?  No.  Is  it  to 
give  the  public  a  more  wholesome  article  to  drink?  No.  It  is 
simply  because  that  portion  of  the  trade  which  they  favor  is 
obliged,  in  order  to  make  their  whisky  drinkable  at  all,  Jo  age 
it  four  years,  and  as  this  is  very  expensive,  it  is  desired  to 
compel  all  to  conform  to  this  rule. 


It  seems  quite  superfluous  to  particularize  any  of  the  er¬ 
rors,  inconsistencies  or  absurdities  of  these  “standards,” 
which  are  now  so  solemnly  urged,  when  we  remember  that 
no  attempt  to  defend  them  or  sustain  them  was  made  before 
the  Solicitor-General;  nevertheless  we  will  call  attention  to 
some  of  them. 

These  societies  first  adopted  a  set  of  standards  at  James¬ 
town  in  1907,  after  they  had  been  tentatively  proposed  some 
six  months  before  at  a  meeting  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.  These 
Jamestown  “standards”  were  utterly  repudiated  in  many  of 
the  most  important  parts  by  the  same  societies,  only  about  ten 
months  later,  at  Mackinac  Island,  in  August,  1908. 

For  illustration:  The  Jamestown  standards  established  an 
article  known  as  “Rectified  Whisky,”  and  defined  what  it 
was  or  should  be.  This  was  totally  eliminated  at  Mackinac, 
and  the  most  searching  examination  of  such  members  of  the 
societies  as  testified  before  the  Solicitor-General,  failed  to 
reveal  why  the  article  which  had  been  so  solemnly  and  de¬ 
liberately  defined  and  standardized  at  Jamestown  should 
utterly  disappear  in  the  course  of  ten  months. 

Another  illustration:  The  Jamestown  “standards”  defined 
Bourbon  Whisky  as  a  whisky  made  from  a  mash  of  Indian 
Corn  and  Barley  and  Malt,  of  which  Indian  Corn  forms 
more  than  50%.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  under  the  James¬ 
town  “standards”  Bourbon  whisky  could  be  made  anywhere ; 
Imt,  through  some  mysterious  influence,  when  the  later 
“standards”  were  adopted  at  Mackinac,  they  provided  that 
Bourbon  Whisky  could  be  made  only  in  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Another  illustration :  The  Jamestown  standards  provided 
that  Scotch  Whisky  must  have  a  smoky  flavor  derived  from 
burnt  peat;  but  at  Mackinac  this  was  cut  out. 

Another  illustration  :  At  Jamestown  these  societies  adopted 
a  fixed  maximum  of  congeneric  substances;  thus  they  held 
that  any  whisky  containing  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of 
congeneric  substances  was  not  whisky.  At  Mackinac  Island 
these  maximums  were  all  cut  out. 

Another  most  striking  thing  about  the  standards  so  adopt¬ 
ed  at  Mackinac  is  that  the  definition  of  “distilled  spirit”  is 
such  that  it  will  exclude  any  grain  spirit  but  Straight 
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Whisky,  so  that  Neutral  Spirit  Whisky  could  not  even  do 
called  “Distilled  Spirits,”  under  these  fantastic  standards 
(See  definition  “Distilled  Spirit,”  foot  of  page  3,  of  pamphlet 
attached  to  the  brief  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments). 


These  gentlemen  inform  the  President  that 

THEIR  societies  GIVE  THE  MOST  CAREFUL  STUDY  TO 
ALL  F(X)D  QUESTIONS  WHTH  WHICH  THEY  DEAL;  AND 
THEY  STATE  THAT  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SPIRITOUS 
LIQUORS  WAS  TAKEN  UP  MORE  THAN  NINE  YEARS 
AGO. 

Let  US  sec  what  this  means.  . 

Nine  years  ago  Would  be  seven  years  before  the  Jamestown 
“Standards”  were  adopted. 

And  the  outcome  of  that  seven  years’  study  resulted  in  con¬ 
clusions  which  held  good  for  only  ten  months. 

This  suggests  a  little  problem  in  proportion,  viz.:  If  ten 
months’  study  upset  the  conclusions  of  seven  years’  previous 
study,  at  what  time  in  the  future  may  these  societies  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  they  know  what  they  are  doing? 

Eight  years'  careful  and  conscientious  in¬ 
vestigation  (previous  to  adopting  the  later 
“standards”)  forsooth  ! 

Which  horn  of  the  dilemma  will  they  accept? 

1.  Was  their  investigation  really  such  as  the  importance  of 
the  subject  demanded,  or  was  it  not? 

2.  If  it  was,  did  they  try  to  give  effect  to  the  ascertained 
facts,  or  did  they  not? 


Such  cho’^ping  and  changing  of  “standards”  would  play 
havoc  wit’  ousiness  of  any  kind,  even  in  articles  made  for 
immediate  consumption. 

But  what  would  become  of  manufacturers  who  make  goods 
today  for  use  years  hence? 

If,  under  the  Jamestown  “standards,”  one  had  made  REC¬ 
TIFIED  WHISKY  for  ageing,  the  ten  months  later  “stand¬ 
ards”  would  have  thrown  it  out  of  the  market. 

If,  under  the  Jamestown  “standards,”  one  had  made 
Bourbon  Whisky  in  Pennsylvania,  as  he  would  be  at  liberty 
to  do,  he  would  have  found  it  outlawed  a  few  months  after. 


It  is  simply  pitiable  that  a  group  of  chemists  should  have 
arrogated  to  themselves,  not  only  to  play  with  enormous 
trade  interests,  which  they  knew  little  or  nothing  about,  but 
also  to  act  upon  their  own  interpretation  of  a  statute  which, 
to  their  knowledge,  lawyers  of  national  reputation  construed 
in  quite  a  different  way. 

We  repeat,  that  the  absurdities  and  weaknesses  and  errors 
of  these  “standards”  were  so  manifest,  that,  after  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  first  witness  or  two  who  had  a  hand  in 
their  making,  there  was  no  attempt  throughout  the  entire 
hearing  before  the  Solicitor-General  to  defend  or  sustain 
these  “standards,”  and  they  dropped  completely  out  of  sight. 
Every  member  of  these  societies  who  appeared  refused  to 
assume  responsibility  for  them,  and  is  asked  anything  about 
them  would  say,  “Well,  you  must  ask  somebody  else  about 
that,”  or  “You  must  ask  some  member  of  the  ‘Standards 
Committee,’”  or  words  to  that  effect  (For  instances,  see 
printed  Proceedings,  pp.  378,  379,  381,  512,  513,  51G,  517,  551). 

A  very  curious  feature  of  these  “standards”  is  revealed  by 
Dr.  Wiley’s  cross-examination  before  the  Solicitor-General 
(Printed  Proceedings,  p.  804). 

Mr.  Hough:  You  participated  in  the  adoption  of  the  James¬ 
town  standards,  did  you? 

Dr.  Wiley:  No,  sir,  I  was  not  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hough:  You  were  a  member  of  the  committee? 


Dr.  Wiley:  Yes,  but  I  was  absent. 

Mr.  Hough:  You  recommended  the  adoption,  did  you  not? 

Dr.  Wiley:  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hough:  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  adoption  of 
those  standards? 

Dr.  Wiley:  Nothing  whatever.  Had  I  been  there  I  should 
have  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Hough  :  The  standards  which  were  adopted  were  those 
which  were  originally  suggested  by  your  committee — by  you? 

■  Dr.  Wiley :  I  think  they  were,  yes,  sir;  but  that  original 
suggestion  was  never  meant  for  adoption.  It  was  merely  put 
out  to  invite  discussion. 

Could  anything  be  more  amazing? 

Dr.  Wiley  suggests  standards  which  he  would  have  himself 
opposed  if  present.  They  were  intended  merely  to  draw  dis¬ 
cussion.  Perhaps  a  cunning  little  trap  set  by  the  Doctor.  And 
then  he  sailed  away. 

BUT  THE  LEARNED  GENTLEMEN  WHO  RE¬ 
MAINED  BEHIND.  AND  WHO  HAD  CAREFULLY 
STUDIED  THE  WHISKY  QUESTION  FOR  SEVEN 
LONG  YEARS,  THOUGHT  THAT  ANYHING  BEAR¬ 
ING  THE  DOCTOR’S  NAME  MUST  BE  FINAL. 

SO  THEY  DIDN’T  DISCUSS;  THEY  MERELY 
ADOPTED  THE  STANDARDS. 

AND  IF  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS  INTERESTS 
MIGHT  SUFFER,  WHAT  MATTER.  DR.  WILEY 
WOULD  RETURN  IN  A  LITTLE  WHILE,  AND  THEY 
COULD  MAKE  OTHER  STANDARDS  THE  NEXT 
YEAR. 

It  is  explained  (Brief,  p.  12),  that  the  “standards”  were 
changed  at  Mackinac  because  of  “facts  developed  “by  the 
completion  of  certain  investigations.”  These  were  not  new 
investigations  then,  but  investigations  current  zuhen  the  previ¬ 
ous  “standards”  were  adopted. 

Will  these  gentlemen  please  further  explain  what  sort  of 
deliberative  body  would  dare  to  legislate  in  a  manner  vital  to 
.enormous  business  interests,  before  their  investigations  on  the 
subject  were  completed? 


It  is  urged  (Brief,  p.  13),  that  the  chemists’  “standards” 
are  in  harmony  with  the  present  Internal  Revenue  Regula¬ 
tions  and  Food  Inspection  Decisions. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  or  convincing  in  that.  It  sim¬ 
ply  means  that  the  one  induence  has  heretofore  been  effective 
throughout. 

It  is  urged  that  numerous  States  are  now  in  accord  with 
the  rulings  of  Mr.  Bonaparte ;  zuherefore,  it  would  be  a  calam¬ 
ity  to  make  any  change  (Brief,  pp.  13,  14). 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  States  have  passed  ill-considered 
Food  Laws,  if  their  lawmakers  have  been  guided  by  such 
official  chemists  as  have  testified  in  this  case. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  the  legislators  and  the  people  of  the 
country  get  a  little  much-needed  light  on  the  subject,  the  ex¬ 
isting  Food  Laws  will  be  materially  improved. 


It  is  alleged  (Brief,  p.  15),  that  Neutral  Spirit  is  chiefly 
produced  from  low  grade  materials. 

So  far  as  our  knowledge  and  all  the  evidence  goes,  this  is 
contemptibly  false.  It  illustrates  the  tactics  which  have  been 
employed  tbroughout  this  controversy. 


It  is  objected  that  the  Solicitor-General  has  inferred  the 
public  acceptance  of  Blended  Whiskies,  with  understanding ; 
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that  it  was  not  “directly  established  by  competent  evidence.” 
(Brief,  p.  18.). 

Inasmuch  as  the  enormous  consumption  of  Blends  for  many 
years  is  proved  and  conceded,  one  may  be  permitted  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  onus  of  proof  is  upon  the  parties  who  allege 
that  the  business  is  fraudulent  and  should  be  suppressed. 

The  Kentucky  interest  and  their  chemist  allies  treat  the 
matter  as  though  not  they,  but  the  Blenders  and  Re-distillers, 
were  demanding  changes  in  an  established  order  of  things, 
and  should  justify  their  demand. 


It  is  stated  (Brief,  p.  20),  that  Whisky  is  high  wines  re¬ 
duced  with  water. 

This  is  true,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  find  one  correct  state¬ 
ment  in  this  Brief.  But  the  statement  is  a  little  unfortunate 
for  Mr.  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  assert  that  the  distiller 
of  whisky  does  not  make  high  wines  (See  their  Brief,  p.  18). 


It  is  said  (Brief,  p.  21),  “the  average  consumer  expects  to 
“receive  an  article  of  the  usual  strength  in  point  of  flavor 
“and  aroma.” 

Do  they  mean  what  is  “usual”  to  himself,  or  that  “there  is 
a  strength  of  flavor  and  aroma”  usual  in  all  whisky? 

They  will  not  find  any  “usual  strength  of  flavor  and 
“aroma”  in  Straight  Whisky — that  is  quite  certain. 


It  is  admitted  that  if  the  Solicitor-General’s  report  were 
adopted  entire,  it  would  create  “the  ever-troubling  “query, 
what  is  a  substantial?”  etc.  (Brief,  p.  26). 


For  this,  much  thanks.  That  is  our  own  contention,  and 
the  foundation  for  our  firm  faith  that  the  President  will 
not  leave  a  great,  respectable  and  long-established  industry 
in  that  most  perilous  position. 


We  have  perhaps  honored  the  Brief  of  the  chemists  with 
too  much  attention,  and  we  will  not  further  trespass  upon  the 
President’s  time  in  criticising  it.  We  will  conclude  with  our 
hearty  indorsement  of  its  claim  that  consumers  are  entitled 
to  full  information  as  to  what  is  important  to  them,  or  by 
them  so  regarded. 

Our  very  extensive  contact  with  consumers  long  ago  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  their  interest  in  Whisky,  apart  from  pleasing 
their  senses,  is  limited  to  chemical  purity  (which  means  to 
them  absence  of  Fusel  Oil),  and  age,  which  they  regard  as 
desirable. 

We  have,  therefore,  made  it  our  business  to  truthfully  in¬ 
form  them  on  these  two  points. 

If  it  should  be  thought  desirable  to  enlighten  them  further, 
we  will  cheerfully  fall  in  with  any  provision  for  so  doing  in  a 
way  which  will  not  imply  inferiority. 

The  whole  controversy  being  over  “congeners,”  the  obvious 
plan  would  be  to  so  label  whiskies  as  to  show  whether  they 
contain  congeners  in  small,  moderate,  or  large  quantity ;  and 
as  “congeners”  is  a  term  the  public  know  nothing  about,  they 
should  be  informed  what  their  ordinary  names  are.  They 
already  have  an  idea  what  Fusel  Oil  is.  The  other  elements 
they  could  ask  their  State  Chemists  about. 

William  Robins, 

Attorney  in  Fact. 
Joseph  H.  Choate, 

Alfred  Lucking, 

Of  Counsel. 


Address  of  E.  N.  Eaton,  M.  S. 

Before  a  Special  Conference  of  Food  Commissioners  and  Chemists,  in  Chicago,  June  10,  1907,  on 

Blended  Whisky  in  its  Relation  to  State  Food  Laws 


The  Food  Commissioners  and  Food  Chemists  here  repre¬ 
sented  are,  I  am  aware,  thoroughly  posted  on  the  whisky 
proposition. 

It  has  been  prominently  before  the  food  officials  since  the 
Food  Commissioners  in  1903  and  1904  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled  by  resolution  endorsed  a  variety  of  whiskies  known 
as  Bottled-in-Bond  Whisky.  Some  of  you  have  undoubtedly 
investigated  the  subject  in  its  technical  bearings  more  than 
I  and  have  particularly  studied  it  in  connection  with  the 
food  laws  of  your  respective  states. 

New  laws  respecting  the  sale  and  branding  of  foods  in¬ 
cluding  liquors  have  been  passed  this  winter  by  each  of  the 
different  States  which  you  have  the  honor  to  represent  as 
State  Dairy  Food  Commissioner  or  Chemist,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  aware  no  action  has  been  taken  by  any  of  you  as  to  the 
legal  labeling  of  the  various  varieties  of  whisky  under  the 
revised  laws. 

While  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  no  bearing 
on  the  State  regulations ;  so  long  as  the  law-maker  did  not 
see  fit  to  make  the  National  Law  conform  to  State  regula¬ 
tions  it  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  the  States  make  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  to  conform  as  near  as  conditions  admit  to  the 
National  Law.  In  fact,  several  States  have  adopted  word 
for  word  the  National  general  definitions  of  adulteration  and 
misbranding.  However,  the  National  Law  does  not  define 
or  standardize  any  article  of  food  except  to  enumerate 
substances  prohibited  in  confectionery  and  define  articles 
known  as  blends.  Moreover,  no  official  or  commission  is 
granted  the  power  to  make  such  standards  and  definitions,  it 
being  the  avowed  purpose  of  Congress  to  require  such  mat¬ 
ters  to  be  settled  by  the  courts.  In  conformation  I  read  ex¬ 
tracts  from  speeches  made  in  the  final  argument  on  the 
Conference  Bill  by  Senators  Heyburn  of  Idaho  and  Mc- 
Cumber  of  North  Dakota,  authors  and  chief  supporters  of 
the  Food  Law  which  show  that  the  omission  of  all  reference 
to  standards  and  definitions  was  not  accidental  but  inten¬ 
tional  and  for  a  well  determined  and  logical  purpose. 

Vol.  40,  Part  3,  Congressional  Record,  page  2654,  Senate 
Proceedings,  February  19,  1906 : 


Mr.  McCumber:  I  do  not  understand  the  Senator.  The 
original  bill  simply  provides  that  a  person  may  use  anything. 
He  may  use  strychnine,  if  he  wants,  as  a  preservative;  but 
the  courts  must  determine  whether  or  not  the  quantity  that 
is  used  is  injurious  to  health;  nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 
That  has  been  in  the  bill  which  I  reported  time  and  again, 
and  it  has  not  been  changed.  It  is  in  the  bill  pending  today. 

Mr.  McCumber:  Then,  as  I  understand  the  Senator,  he 
would  have  Congress  fix  the  standard.  The  committee 
thought  it  best  not  to  allow  even  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  his  corps  of  chemists  to  fix  the  standard. 

Mr.  Money  :  I  think  it  is  better  that  they  should  not. 

Mr.  McCumber:  They  did  not  think  it  safe  for  any  man 
or  set  of  men  to  fix  a  standard,  and  therefore  they  have 
eliminated  any  provision  that  would  indicate  that  any  person 
might  fix  a  standard.  Under  the  bill  as  it  is  now  reported 
there  is  no  standard  except  the  standard  the  court  and  jury 
shall  determine. 

Vol.  40,  Part  3,  Congressional  Record,  page  2721,  Senate 
Proceedings,  February  20,  1906 : 

Mr.  Heyburn  :  Mr.  President,  when  I  yielded  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lodge)  I  was  proceeding  to 
consider  section  4  of  this  bill.  I  feel  it  due  to  the  conditions 
to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  particular  provisions 
of  this  section,  because  the  newspapers,  at  least,  to  some 
extent,  and  those  who  are  opposing  this  bill  generally,  are 
charging  that  by  these  provisions  the  power  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  man — namely,  the  chief  chemist,  or  head  of_  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry — to  determine  standards,  and  that  it  is 
within  his  power,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  to  pro¬ 
scribe  articles  of  commerce  and  denounce  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  seriously  affect  or  injure  the  trade  in  them.  If 
there  is  anything  that  this  bill,  and  especially  that  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  it,  does  not  provide,  it  is  the  fixing  of  standards  by 
anybody.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  not  provided  for  or 
permitted  under  this  bill,  it  is  that  the  chief  chemist,  or  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  shall  have  power  to  de¬ 
nounce  anything  under  any  circumstances  or  to  place  a  ban 
upon  anything,  or,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  to  place  the  ban 
of  disapproval  upon  anything.  He  is  given  no  such  power. 
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He  is  simply  the  agent  of  the  courts  to  gather  testimony 
upon  these  questions  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  at  the 
trial  in  the  court  room  and  nowhere  else. 

He  publishes  no  bulletins  in  regard  to  his  labors  or  his 
investigations  of  such  articles  as  may  come  under  his  charge 
for  that  purpose;  he  takes  no  proceedings;  he  exercises  no 
authority,  either  to  denounce  an  article,  to  stop  commerce 
in  it,  or  in  any  way  to  affect  it.  1  feel  it  due  to  this  bill 
and  to  the  subject  to  make  this  statement  at  this  time  in 
order  that  if  any  Senator  can  find  anything  in  this  bill  upon 
which  to  base  a  different  interpretation,  he  may  have  the 
opportunitv  of  doing  so,  and  in  order  that  the  country  may 
understand  that  this  bill  must  not  be  confused  with  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  in  this  and  other  branches  of  the 
legislative  department  of  this  government  to  provide  for  the 
fixing  of  standards.  This  bill  fixes  no  standards  upon  any¬ 
thing;  it  authorizes  no  officer  to  fix  any  standard.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  courts,  and  the  courts  alone,  may  detenriine 
whether  or  not  an  article  is  contraband  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  The  object  in  avoiding  any  possible  construction 
that  might  be  held  to  be  fixing  a  standard  was  that  the  hill 
might  never  come  in  conflict  with  the  pure  food  legislation 
of  the  various  states.  The  states  have  established  different 
standards,  and  they  have  a  right  to  do  so.  Inasmuch  as 
those  standards  vary  it  would  he  impossible  for  an  act  of 
Congress,  a  general  law,  to  avoid  some  conflict  with  some  of 
those  state  laws  if  you  should  undertake  to  fix  standards. 

Such  statements  were  again  and  again  reiterated  by  Sen¬ 
ators  Heyburn  and  McCumber. 

As  yet  the  courts  have  not  decided  upon  any  contention 
under' the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Consequently  the  State 
Food  Commissioner  is  free  to  act  according  to  his  own  in¬ 
formation  even  though  he  desires  to  follow  in  all  respects 
the  National  Law.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  respect  to 
the  labeling  of  whiskies. 

The  regulations  issued  by  the  authorized  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
garding  blends  are  as  follows : 

REGULATION  21.  COMPOUNDS,  IMITATIONS,  OR 
BLENDS  WITHOUT  DISTINCTIVE  NAME. 

(Section  8.) 

(a)  The  term  “blend”  applies  to  a  mixture  of  like  sub¬ 
stances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  ingred¬ 
ients  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only. 

(b)  If  any  age  is  stated,  it  shall  not  be  that  of  a  single  one 
of  its  constituents,  but  shall  be  the  average  of  all  constitu¬ 
ents  in  their  respective  proportions. 

(c)  Coloring  and  flavoring-  cannot  be  used  for  increasing 
the  weight  or  bulk  of  a  blend. 

(d)  In  order  that  colors  or  flavors  may  not  increase  the 
volume  or  weight  of  a  blend,  they  are  not  to  be  used  in  quan¬ 
tities  exceeding  1  pound  to  800  pounds  of  the  blend. 

(e)  Color  or  flavor  cannot  be  employed  to  imitate  any  nat¬ 
ural  product  or  any  other  product  of  recognized  name  and 
quality. 

(/)  The  term  “imitation”  applies  to  any  mixture  or  com¬ 
pound  which  is  a  counterfeit  or  fraudulent  simulation  of  any 

article  of  food  or  drug.  .  . 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  given  an  opinion  as  to 
the  application  of  the  term  blends  to  whiskies,  and  this  opin¬ 
ion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Attorney-General,  but  this 
is  but  an  opinion,  and,  as  said  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  “It  may  often  occur  that  the  opinion  of  this  department 
is  not  that  of  the  manufacturer,  jobber  and  dealer.  In  that 
case  there  is  no  obligation  resting  upon  the  manufacturer, 
jobber  or  dealer  to  follow  the  line  of  procedure  marked  out 
or  indicated  by  the  opinion  of  the  Department.  Each  one  is 
entitled  to  his  own  opinion  and  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  acting  in  harmony  therewith.”  •  , 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  opinion  is  evidenced  by  his  referring  same  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General;  that  the  Attorney-General  has  some  doubts 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  has  it  under  re-considera¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  At  all  events,  the  matter  has  as  yet  got  no 
farther  than  an  opinion  and  if  the  Attorney-General  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  cling  to  that  opinion  and  the  same 
is  supported  by  the  authorized  body  to  make  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations — the  matter  must  be  settled  by  the  Courts  as  con¬ 
templated  by  the  authors  of  the  National  Food  Act,  and 
provided  for  in  the  Act  itself.  . 

The  Illinois  Liquor  Dealers’  Association  are  satisfied  that 
the  Courts  will  not  discredit  their  commodity  by  requiring  it 
to  be  sold  under  a  false  name.  .  . 

Should  the  decision  as  announced  be  the  final  decision  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  no  time  will  be  lost  in  get- 
ting  the  interpretation  of  the  Courts  on  this  matter,  and  I 


am  here  to  request  that  untii  an  interpretation  of  the  Law 
can  he  reached  by  the  Courts  that  the  opinion  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  be  not  incorporated  into  the  State  Food  Laws 
by  the  Food  Commissioners. 

As  regards  the  merits  of  the  proposition,  it  would  require 
too  much  time  to  go  into  fully,  and  besides  is  fairly  familiar 
to  all  here  present. 

The  definitions  of  a  blend  in  the  National  Law,  although 
quite  unnecessary,  was  generally  and  publicly  known  to  have 
heen  introduced  therein  to  apply  to  blends  of  whisky  as  gen¬ 
erally  known  to  the  trade  and  the  intelligent  consumer.  This 
is  proven  also  by  the  wording  and  by  the  addition  of  the 
word.s— "not  excluding  harmless  coloring  and  flavoring.”  In 
fact  it  could  apply  to  no  other  commodity  known  as  a 
hi  end. 

That  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Reeulations  so  con¬ 
strued  it  is  shown  in  their  only  publication  by  following  the 
definition  of  a  blend  with  regulations  as  to  the  age  and 
amount  of  flavor  and  color.  Any  other  construction  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  legal  and  chemical  contortion  to  try  to  make  the  sec¬ 
tion  mean  what  it  was  never  intended  to  mean,  and  the 
Attorney-General  in  the  argument  upholding  his  opinion 
does  so  rather  on  the  ground  of  the  purpose  of  Pure  Food 
Laws  than  on  the  text  of  the  Law — or  by  its  title  rather  than 
its  contents.  His  premise  even  will  hardly  be  agreed  to  by 
any  here  present  when  he  says  : 

“The  primary  purpose  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  is  to  protect 
against  fraud  consumers  of  food  or  drugs ;  as  an  incidental 
or  secondary  purpose,  it  seeks  to  prevent,  or,  at  least,  dis¬ 
courage,  the  use  of  deleterious  substances  for  either  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  its  first  aim  is  to  insure,  so  far  as  possible,  that 
the  purchaser  of  an  article  of  food  or  of  a  drug  shall  obtain 
nothing  different  from  what  he  wishes  and  intends  to  buy. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Attorney-General  without 
the  aid  of  expert  Food  Commissioners  and  Chemists  could 
correctly  solve  purely  chemical  and  technical  problems  and 
in  this  decision  the  Attorney-General  was  particularly  un¬ 
fortunate,  as,  for  example,  in  his  characterization  of  whisky 
and  how  it  is  derived,  and  again  in  the  statement  that  whisky 
is  a  natural  spirit  and  champagne  a  composite  wine.  Many 
of  his  statements  are  explainable  when  we  read  that  his 
chief  authority  seemed  to  be  “Chambers  Encyclopedia 
(1875)  and  “Encyclopedia  Britannica”  (1878),  although  he 
does  apologize  for  the  former  by  saying  “that  this  statement 
from  a  popular  work  seems  to  be  sustained  by  works  of 
greater  scientific  authority.” 

He  quotes  definitions  for  whisky  by  Webster,  Worcester 
and  Chambers  Encyclopedia,  to  show  that  the  definition  of 
whisky  introduced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  widened  to  include  “patotoes  and  even  turnips”  but  he 
does  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  these  definitions  or  any  others 
that  he  might  give,  except  the  definition  presented  by  Mr. 
Taylor  before  the  Committee  to  formulate  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  in  New  York,  which  later_  appeared  as  adopted  by  the 
Agricultural  Chemists  as  a  provisional  definition  for  whisky, 
would  not  exclude  any  grain  distillate  as  entitled  to  the  name 
whisky.  The  name  “congeneric”  is  of  yery  recent  origin,  and 
not  very  accurate  as  applied  to  what  is  generally  known  in 
chemical  works  as  the  secondary  products  of  fermentation. 
And  if  fusel  oil,  furfurol,  ethyl  acetate  and  ethyl  alcohol  are 
congeneric  or  related  before  distillation  they  ought  to  be 
afterwards. 

If  the  Attorney-General  is  at  fault  in  his  logic  it  is  mainly 
due  to  misinformation  as  to  his  facts.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Attorney-General  did  not  answer  the  questions  he 
himself  propounded,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  matter 
will  likely  go  to  the  Courts  for  final  judgment  where  each 
side  of  the  question  can  properly  be  presented  by  experts  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  great  moment. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers  of  Blended  Whisky  be¬ 
lieve  every  food  or  drink  product  should  be  labeled  and 
sold  under  its  true  and  appropriate  name.  They  r^ognize 
the  fact  that  whiskies  in  the  past  have  not  been  sufficiently 
designated  but  for  the  most  part  have  been  sold  under  the 
reputation  of  the  trade  mark  and  manufacturer  rather  than 
under  variety  designations.  They  believe  that  all  whisky 
should  in  addition  be  labeled  with  its  variety  name  whenever 
a  particular  process  of  manufactviring,  coloring  or  flavoring 
gives  a  product  with  sufficiently  distinguishing  characteristics 
to  be  denoted  as  a  particular  species  or  variety.  But  whether 
other  varieties  of  whisky  are  specifically  labeled  or  not,  they 
believe  in  properly  branding  blended  whisky — confident  that 
the  public  will  recognize  the  name  as  it  has,  in  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  the  fact,  that  blended  whisky  appeals  most 
favorably  to  the  palate — is  more  pleasing  in  its  effects,  and 
is  less  toxic  and  injurious  to  health  than  the  other  varieties 
of  whisky  and  generally  is  less  expensive. 
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Comments  of  the  American  Press  on 
the  Whisky  Decision 


The  following-  editorials,  taken  from  representative 
journals  throughout  the  country,  show  that  American 
press  almost  unanimously  favor  the  President’s  de¬ 
cision  on  the  whisky  case.  The  wide  publicity  given 
Dr.  Wiley's  views  seems  not  to  have  seriously  a,ffected 
public  opinion.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  of  what 
could  be  called  criticism  of  the  President’s  decision. 
Doubtless  the  Wiley  press  bureau  is  not  yet  in  effective 
operation. 

A  Sensible  Definition  of  Whiskey. 

President  Taft  has  settled  the  question,  “What  is  -whiskey?” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  pure  food  law'  in  a  straight  and 
sensible  way.  Whiskey  is  a  liquor  distilled  from  grain,  and 
the  varieties  produced  to  which  that  name  has  been  applied, 
since  it  was  first  derived  from  “John  Barleycorn.”  do  not 
make  something  else  of  it.  The  attempt  to  confine  the  use 
of  the  term  in  labels  to  wdiat  is  called  “straight  whiskey” 
was  a  mistake  and  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
over  w'hat  is  unessential.  The  essential  thing,  so  long  as 
the  product  is  not  adulterated  or  made  injurious,  or  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  the  “straight’  distillation,  is  that  it  shall  be 
branded  or  labeled  and  sold  for  just  what  it  is. 

The  president  treats  the  question  in  a  very  judicial  way, 
holding  that  if  whiskey  is  made  from  “rectified,”  or  “redis¬ 
tilled”  or  “neutral”  spirits,  derived  from  grain,  by  reducing 
the  strength  and  flavoring  or  coloring  in  a  harmless  way,  it 
is  still  entitled  to  be  called  whiskey  according  to  long  and 
familiar  usage,  but  it  must  be  so  labeled  as  to  show  just 
what  kind  it  is.  If  a  variety  is  produced  by  blending  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  each  of  which  is  entitled  to  the  name  according  to 
his  definition,  it  does  not  become  something  that  is  not  whis¬ 
key,  but  its  composition  and  charactter  should  be  indicated 
in  the  label  to  distinguish  it  from  other  varieties.  Then  no 
harm  can  be  done  and  nobody  is  deceived  as  to  what  he  is 
buying  or  drinking,  at  least  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  concerned. 

As  the  president  says,  this  “injures  no  man’s  lawful  busi¬ 
ness,  because  it  only  insists  upon  the  statement  of  the  truth 
in  the  label.”  Those  who  prefer  “straight”  whiskey  will 
know  when  they  are  getting  it,  and  those  who  prefer  some 
other  variety  wdll  know'  just  what  they  are  getting,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  abandon  their  choice  if  plainly  told  that 
it  is  made  from  “rectified”  spirits,  or  some  modification  of 
“neutral”  spirits  of  high  proof,  or  is  a  blend  of  different  dis¬ 
tillations  and  owes  something  of  its  flavor  and  color  to  burnt 
sugar.  There  w-as  no  reason  why  at  this  late  day  the  straight 
whiskey  distillers  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  name  long 
used  to  denote  several  varieties  of  a  product  of  the  same 
general  character  and  derived  from  the  same  original  ma¬ 
terial.  The  main  thing  is  that  each  variety  should  be  labeled 
and  sold  for  what  it  is  and  that  nobody  should  be  deceived  or 
defrauded.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  that  is  as  far 
as_  Congress  intended  to  go  in  dealing  with  adulteration  and 
misbranding  in  its  relation  to  this  particular  product. — New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Dec.  28,  ’(l9. 

Whiskey  Is  Just  Whiskey. 

To  the  question,  “What  is  wdiiskey?”  over  which  there  has 
been  a  vast  amount  of  discussion  among  distillers,  chemists 
and  others,  including,  possibly,  a  considerable  l)ody  of  con¬ 
sumers,  President  Taft  has  made  an  official  reply  which  dis¬ 
pels  all  misunderstanding  and  makes  the  whole  matter  en¬ 
tirely  clear.  The  president’s  opinion  might  be  summarized  in 
the  simple  statement  that  “whiskey  is  just  whiskey,”  but  it 
is  so  forcible  in  reasoning  and  so  important  in  its  application 
to  trade  conditions  that  it  deserves  a  broader  recital. 

Former  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  and  Dr.  Wiley,  chief 
chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  passing  upon 
the  question  before  the  present  administration  came  into 
power,  ruled  that  under  the  pure  food  law  the  brand  “whis¬ 
key”  could  be  properly  applied  only  to  “straight  whiskey,” 
or  such  liquor  as  had  been  made  by  one  distillation  and  aged 
in  charred  oak  barrels.  President  Taft  overrules  both  Mr. 
Bonaparte  and  Dr.  Wiley  on  that  point.  He  considers  it 
overwhelmingly  established  that  for  a  century  the  term 
“whiskey”  has  been  used  both  in  the  trade  and  by  consumers 
to  designate  all  potable  liquor  distilled  from  grain ;  that  the 
straight  whiskey  is,  as  compared  with  the  whiskey  made  by 
rectification  or  redistillation  and  flavoring  and  coloring  mat¬ 


ter,  a  subsequent  improvement,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a 
perversion  of  the  pure  food  act  to  attempt  now  to  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  term  “whiskey”  to  that  which  modern  manu¬ 
facture  and  taste  have  made  the  most  desirable  variety. 

The  president  says  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  liquor 
trade  has  been  disgracefully  full  of  frauds  committed  against 
the  public  by  means  of  false  labels,  though  the  frauds  did  not 
consist  in  palming  off  something  w-hich  was  not  whiskey,  but 
in  palming  off  one  kind  of  whiskey  as  another  and  better 
kind. 

The  way  to  remedy  this  evil,  according  to  the  president,  is 
not  to  attempt  to  change  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  term 
“whiskey,”  but  to  require  such  brandings,  as  will  indicate  to 
the  buyer  exactly  the  kind  of  whiskey  he  is  purchasing.  Thus 
“straight  w'hiskey”  may  be  branded  as  such,  and  further  de¬ 
scribed  as  “aged  in  the  wood,”  while  other  kinds  may  be 
branded  as  whiskey  made  from  rectified,  redistilled  or  neu¬ 
tral  spirits,  as  the  case  may  be. — Neiu  York  Mail,  Dec.  28,  09. 

Whiskey  and  Common  Sense. 

There  is  an  element  of  the  grotesque  in  an  elaborate  opin¬ 
ion  from  the  president  of  the  United  States  upon  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “whiskey.”  But  since  no  subject  is  now 
exempt  from  governmental  activity,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  any  one  subject  is  less  worthy  than  another  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  paternal  care.  And  whatever  Mr.  Taft  takes  up  he 
elucidates.  His  solution  of  the  whiskey  controversy  is  an 
admirable  example  of  his  clarifying  thought,  his  rare  fac¬ 
ulty  of  logical  arrangement.  It  was  worth  while  to  have  the 
question  raised  to  have  it  so  completely  disposed  of. 

The  president  uses  words  with  their  accepted  significance, 
and  interprets  statutes  in  accordance  with  their  plain  inten¬ 
tion.  For  as  long  as  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  existed  the  word  “whiskey”  has  been  used  and  under¬ 
stood  as  including  “all  potable  liquor  distilled  from  grain.” 
It  is  a  “perversion”  to  attempt  now  “to  limit  the  meaning 
of  the  term  to  that  which  modern  manufacture  and  taste  have 
made  the  most  desirable  variety.”  It  is  not  the  function  of 
the  law  to  determine  what  is  “the  most  desirable  variety,” 
or  to  insist  that  either  the  trade  or  the  customers  shall  de¬ 
sire  one  variety  above  another,  still  less  to  give  one  variety 
above  another  a  preferential  nrivilege. 

This  piece  of  elementary  common  sense  disposes  of  the 
effort  of  the  “pure  food”  zealots  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
word  “whiskey”  to  the  product  of  one  definite  mode  of  manu¬ 
facture  or  preparation  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  how¬ 
ever  familiar  in  use.  This  was  a  kind  of  paternalism  which 
the  president  well  calls  a  “perversion”  of  the  law.  At  the 
same  time,  this  disentangling  decisiovi  points  out  how  prop¬ 
erly  the  particular  form  or  mode  of  preparation  of  each 
kind  of  M'hiskey  can  be  expressed  upon  the  label  without 
prejudice  or  preference.  This  is  a  legitimate  and  reasonable 
requirement,  which  gives  no  advantage  to  one  branch  of  trade 
over  another.  The  president’s  wdriskey  opinion  has  thus  a 
value  beyond  even  the  disposal  of  a  controversy  created  by 
exaggerated  officialism.  It  embodies  a  general  lesson  in 
reasonableness  of  which  the  official  mind  at  Washington 
has  recentlv  had  great  need. — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Ledger,  Dec. 
28,  ’09. 

What  Whiskey  Is. 

The  president  has  defined  whiskey.  According  to  his  defi¬ 
nition  the  term  “whiskey”  includes  “all  potable  liquor  dis¬ 
tilled  from  grain,”  whether  it  be  straight  whiskey  or  “whis¬ 
key  made  by  rectification  or  redistiilation  and  flavoring  and 
coloring  matter,”  and  “therefore  it  is  a  perversion  of  the 
pure  _  food  act”  to  limit  the  term  to  only  one  variety.  This 
decision,  it  will  be  observed,  differs  diametrically  from  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Wiley,,  chief  chemist  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  United  States  Solicitor-General 
Bowers  and  former  Attorney-General  Bonaparte.  The  sound, 
common  sense  of  Mr.  Taft’s  decision,  and  the  avoidance  of 
overly  nice  distinctions  calculated  to  create  confusion  in  the 
public  mind,  commend  it  to  the  great  majority  of  people. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  president  in  any 
way  favors  the  confounding  of  the  different  sorts  of  whis¬ 
key  by  the  use  of  the  one  generic  term  for  them  all.  In  the 
honest  belief  that  a  spade  should  be  called  a  spade,  and  that 
purchasers  are  entitled  to  know  exactly  wdiat  they  are  get- 
ting,_  he  recommends  that  the  labels  on  all  bottles  should  state 
explicitly  the  nature  of  the  contents.  Referring  to  the  Lauds 
that  have  been  practiced  upon  the  public  by  palming  off  one 
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kind  of  whiskey  as  another  and  better  kind,  he  says  :  “The 
way  to  remedy  this  evil  is  not  to  attempt  to  change  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  scope  of  the  term  wliiske}'  accorded  to  it  for  one 
hundred  years  and  narrow'  it  to  include  oidy  straight  whis¬ 
key.  .  .  .  The  way  to  do  it  is  require  a  branding  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  term  ‘whiskey,’  which  will  indicate  just 
what  kind  of  whiskey  tlie  package  contains.”  “Thus  straight 
wdiiskey  may  be  Irranded  as  such,”  w'hile  “whiskey  made  from 
rectifier!,  redistilled  or  neutral  spirits”  may  he  branded  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  only  possible  objectors  to  such  a  course  are 
those  wdio  profit  hy  deception  and  misrepresentation,  and 
with  them  the  public  will  have  small  sympathy — Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Telegraph,  Dec.  28,  ’09. 

President  Taft  Knows. 

President  Taft  has  long  been  known  as  a  capable  and  effi¬ 
cient  judge  in  all  matters  affecting  constitution,  corporation 
and  common  law,  but  he  has  earned  a  new'  distinction,  which 
will  endear  him  to  a  large  section  of  the  community  as  a 
competent  judge  of  whiskey.  The  president  does  not  profess 
to  be  an  expert  chemist  or  a  professional  analyst,  but  he 
rejects  the  ruling  of  Dr.  Wiley  and  the  former  Attorney 
General  Bonaparte,  who  decreed  that  only  straight,  un¬ 
blended  whiskey  was  entitled  to  be  labeled  as  “whiskey,”  and 
decides  that  whiskey  is  whiskey,  whether  it  is  straight  or 
blended,  and  that  tbe  distillers  and  rectifiers  have  a  right  to 
so  label  it.  “After  an  examination  of  all  the  evidence.”  he 
says,  “it  seemf  to  me  overw'helmingly  established  that  for  a 
hundred  years  the  term  ‘whiskey’  in  the  trade  and  among 
the  customers  has  included  all  potable  liquor  distilled  from 
grain ;  that  the  straight  whiskey  is,  as  compared  with  the 
whiskey  made  hy  rectification  or  redistillation  and  flavoring 
and  coloring  matter,  a  subsequent  improvement,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  pure  food  act  to  attempt 
now'  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘whiskey’  to  that  which 
modern  manufacture  and  taste  have  made  the  most  desir¬ 
able  variety.” 

The  decision  of  the  president  appears  to  be  in  accordance 
w'ith  common  sense.  There  are  dififerent  qualities  of  whis- 
kev,  and  there  are  mixtures  sold  under  the  name  which  are 
no"  more  entitled  to  be  known  as  whiskey  than  oleomargarine 
has  to  be  known  as  butter,  but  tbe  decision  of  Dr.  Wiley  bas 
always  seemed  to  give  an  undue  advantage  to  the  distillers 
of  a  few'  brands  which  have  no  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
name.  The  president’s  decision  is  in  accordance  with  com¬ 
mon  sense. — Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Times.,  Dec.  27,  ’09. 

What  Whiskey  Is. 

We  have  at  last  a  definition  of  the  word  “whiskey”  from 
the  pen  of  President  Taft,  who  has  not  otherwise  interfered 
wdth  the  work  of  dictionarians  of  the  English  language.  “All 
potable  liquor  distilled  from  grain”  is  a  clear  enough  ex¬ 
pression  to  be  understood  by  every  lawyer  and  every  business 
man. 

As  an  analytical  jurist  President  Taft  was  doubtless  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  Wiley-Bonaparte-Bowers  controversy  over  a 
technicalitv  unknown  to  distillers  or  dealers. _  As  a  fair  nian, 
and  man  "of  affairs,  he  realized  the  necessity  of  something 
final.  He  w'rote  four  thousand  w'ords  to  show  the  basis  of 
his  decision.  He  took  several  weeks  in  consideration  of  the 
subject.  His  finding  which  no  one  will  now  dispute  is  the 
finding  that  any  committee  of  distillers  or  of  wholesalers  or 
of  retailers  w'ould  have  arrived  at  without  difference  or  con¬ 
tention. 

We  think  the  president  made  a  good  use  of  his  time  and 
energy.  The  general  proposition  that  trade  terms  when  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  statute  must  be  construed  with  their  exact  bear¬ 
ing  and  significance  in  the  trade  concerned  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.  No  conflict  of  academic  minds  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  paralyze  commerce.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  pres¬ 
ident’s  action. — Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Eagle,  Dec.  28,  ’09. 

What  Whiskey  Is. 

What  is  whiskey?  President  Taft  today  enlightens  a  wait¬ 
ing  world  on  a  matter  that  has  vexed  two  administrations,  a 
vast  business  interest  and  the  imbibing  public  ever  since  the 
passage  of  the  pure  food  law.  President  Taft’s  ruling  prac¬ 
tically  sustains  the  opinion  of  Solicitor  General  Bowers,  who 
held  that  all  the  whiskey  made  from  neutral  spirits  reduced 
to  palatable  strength  should  be  labeled  “whiskey,”  thus  up¬ 
setting  the  contention  of  President  Roosevelt,  acting  on  Dr. 
Wiley’s  report,  that  such  distinctions  as  “straight,”  “blend” 
and  “compound”  should  be  made  for  tbe  information  of  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

President  Taft’s  decision  is  not  final,  however,  as  a  test 
case  may  be  brought  in  the  federal  courts,  and  if  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  ruling  is  not  sustained  there,  and  an  appeal  be  taken, 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to 


write  the  final  and  conclusive  opinion  on  the  question,  “What 
is  w'hiskey?”  Meantime  the  president’s  action  will  guide  the 
agents  of  the  pure  food  service.  The  president,  it  is  said, 
has  read  every  line  of  the  great  mass  of  contradictory  testi¬ 
mony  during  the  long  controversy,  together  with  the  lengthy 
opinions,  briefs  and  arguments,  decisions  of  the_  pure  food 
board  and  other  documents  bearing  on  the  question,  with  a 
view  to  construing  the  law  as  judicially  as  if  he  was  hearing 
a  case  in  court.  As  a  result,  he  will  be  a  bit  surprised  if  his 
work  does  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  judiciary. — Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  Dec.  27,  ’09. 

Whiskey  Defined. 

Apparently,  whiskey  is  whiskey,  according  to  the  straight- 
forw'ard  and  sensible  decision  of  the  president.  Whiskey  is 
a  liquor  distilled  from  grain,  and  its  varieties  of  production 
do  not  make  of  it  something  else.  The  effort  to  confine  the 
use  of  the  term  in  labels  to  what  is  called  “straight”  whiskey 
has  caused  a  good  deal  of  controversy  over  an  unessential 
point.  The  important  requirement  is  that  the  product  shall 
be  marked  and  sold  for  orecisely  what  it  is.  The  president 
holds  that  whatever  the  process  of  reduction  in  strength,  or 
of  flavoring  or  coloring  in  harmless  ways,  the  result  is  still 
whiskey,  but  that  it  must  be  truthfully  labeled  to  show  its 
kind,  "if  it  be  blended,  the  composition  and  character  should 
be  indicated.  All  this  is  mere  insistence  upon  truth  and  should 
harm  no  business  conducted  within  the  law. 

The  buyer  may  get  what  he  prefers,  and  nobody  need  be 
deceived.  "  Those"  who  desire  “straight”  whiskey  will  know 
when  thev  make  the  purchase  what  it  is,  and  their  choice, 
or  the  different  choice  of  others,  is  not  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  plain  information  that  the  product  is  made  from  “rec¬ 
tified”  spirits  or  some  modification  of  “neutral”  spirits  of  high 
proof,  or  is  a  blend  of  different  distillations,  perhaps  flavored 
and  colored  with  burnt  sugar.  In  the  absence  of  other  legis¬ 
lation,  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  was  the  intention  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  dealing  with  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  -ihis 
individual  product. — Washington,  D.  C.,  Herald,  Dec.  9,  ’09. 

What  Is  Whiskey. 

For  months  the  government  has  been  trying  to  answer 
what  seems,  to  the  uninitiated,  to  be  a  very  simple  question — 
namely,  what  is  whiskey?  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  experts,  Mr. 
Bonaparte,  Solicitor-General  Bowers  and  President  Taft,  have 
all  been  at  work  on  tbe  problem.  A  great  deal  of  evidence 
has  been  taken.  And  now  we  have  the  president’s  finding  in 
a  pamphlet  almost  six  thousand  words  long.  Into  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  problem  we  do  not  propose  to  go.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  whiskey  had  to  be  “straight”  in  order  to  be 
whiskey.  Mr.  Taft  holds  that  it  does  not,  but  he  rules  that 
whiskey  that  is  not  straight  must  be  labeled  for  just  what 
it  is.  It  is  whiskey,  but  the  label  must  show  by  what  process 
it  was  made.  The  contention  of  the  straight  whiskey  people 
was  that  those  who  made  whiskey  that  was_  not  “straight” 
should  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  word  whiskey  at  all.  It 
is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line,  but  Mr.  Taft  is  convinced  that 
Mr.  Wiley  and  even  Mr.  Bowers  drew  it  too  sharply.  Thus 
he  holds  that,  though  there  may  he  an  artificial  and  manu¬ 
factured  whiskey,  all  the  stuff  that  has  passed  for  whiskey 
is  not  whiskey. 

The  president  evidently  has  studied  the  case  with  great 
care.  He  has  gone  into  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of 
whiskey  and  has  consulted  the  rules  observed  by  other  gov¬ 
ernments.  Under  the  ruling  no  consumer  of  whiskey  need 
suffer,  for  the  president  orders  that  all  the  liquor  classed  as 
whiskey  shall  be  branded  as  “straight  whiskey,”  “whiskey 
from  rectified  spirits,”  “whiskey  made  from  redistilled  spirits,” 
“w'hiskey  made  from  neutral  spirits,”  etc.  Mr.  Taft  says: 

This  was  the  intent  of  the  act.  It  injures  no  man’s  lawful 
business,  because  it  only  insists  upon  the  statement  of  the 
truth  in  the  label.  If  those  who  manufacture  whiskey  made 
of  neutral  spirits  and  wish  to  call  it  “whiskey”  without  ex¬ 
planatory  phrase,  complain  because  the  addition  of  “neutral 
spirits”  in  the  label  takes  away  some  of  their  trade,  they  are 
without  a  just  ground,  because  they  lose  their  trade  merely 
from  a  statement  of  the  fact.  The  straight  whiskey  men  are 
relieved  from  all  future  attempt  to  nass  off  neutral  spirits 
whiskey  as  straight  whiskey.  More  than  this,_  if  straight  whis¬ 
key  or  any  other  kind  of  whiskey  is  aged  in  the  wood,  the 
fact  may  be  branded  on  the  package,  and  this  claim  to  public 
favor  may  truthfully  be  put  forth.  Thus  the  purpose  of  the 
pure  food  law  is  fully  accomplished  in  respect  of  misbrand¬ 
ing  and  truthful  branding. 

In  this  case  there  were,  of  course,  two  great  trade  interests 
arrayed  against  each  other.  The  effort  of  the  straight  whis¬ 
key  people  was  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  name  whiskey  by 
all  except  themselves.  And  this,  of  course,  raised  the  famous 
question,  what  is  whiskey?  The  president  decides  that  much 
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that  is  not  straight  whiskey  is  nevertheless  whiskey.  He  re-  *  We  rejoice  that,  in  handing  down  this  opinion,  he  has  dis- 
fuses  to  premit  the  monopolization  of  the  name,  but  he  does  carded  another  of  the  Roosevelt  policies,  for  we  would  like 
insist  that  the  public  shall  know  from  the  label  precisely  what  to  see  this  discussion  continue  yet  a  few  years.  We  do  not 

sort  of  whiskey  it  is  getting.  Whether  this  decision  is  scien-  know  that  Judge  Taft  is  better  qualified  to  decide  than  was 

tifically  sound  we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  But  it  is,  of  “Colonel”  Roosevelt.  He  does  not  tipple  and  it  is  under¬ 
course,  true  that  many  men  who  drink  whiskey  have  drunk  stood  that  the  Nimrod,  despite  his  Kentucky  sobriquet,  doesn’t 

liquor  which,  under  the  ruling  sought  by  the  straight  whiskey  either.  We  object  vigorously  to  the  suggestion  that  the  case 

men,  could  not  have  been  sold  as  whiskey  at  all.  But  we  be  taken  up  to  the  United  States  supreme  court.  That  would 

shall  hear  from  the  experts  later.  No  man  is  likely  to  suffer  assuredly  result  in  a  final  adjudication  and  it  would  thus  be 

as  a  result  of  the  president’s  decision.  For  if  he  persists  in  difficult  to  keep  before  the  people  the  importance  of  the  pure 

drinking,  he  will  be  able  to  know  just  what  he  is  drinking.  food  law,  under  which  all  decisions  thus  far  have  been  ren- 

And  that  is  the  main  oh]tct.— Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nezvs,  Dec.  dered,  and  wherein,  inferentially,  the  question  answers  itself. 
27,  ’09.  Whiskey  is  a  food. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Post,  Dec.  28,  ’09. 

The  Complete  Taft.  The  President’s  Decision  as  to  What  Whiskey  Is. 


“A  gentleman,  a  scholar  and  a  judge  of  good  whiskey.” 

B}"-  virtue  of  his  office.  President  Taft  is  the  final  authority. 
All  the  others,  including  Dr.  Wiley  and  Henry  Watterson 
(though  Hon.  Hugh  J.  Reynolds  stoutly  maintained  that  he 
could  answer  it  if  they  would  let  him),  had  given  up  the 
question — what  is  whiskey?  To  President  Taft,  as  final  au¬ 
thority  and  supreme  judge,  came  that  question  for  solution. 

Mr.  Taft  attacked  that  question  with  his  usual  thorough¬ 
ness.  Somewhere  in  between  his  tour  of  the  country  and  his 
Thanksgiving  turkey  and  the  writing  of  his  annual  message 
and  Christmas  he  has  found  time  to  examine  the  evidence 
thoroughlv  and  arrive  at  a  decision.  He  has  not  done  this 
by  sampling.  His  examination  of  whiskey  has  been  wholly 
with  the  whiskey  on  the  outside  of  him.  The  trouble  with 
most  judges  of  whiskey  in  the  past  has  been  that  they  have 
depended  wholly  on  inside  information.  This  required  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  whiskey,  and  had  a  tendency  to  bias,  if 
not  to  confuse,  judgment.  Mr.  Taft’s  manner  of  examina¬ 
tion  has  been  judicial.  His  decision  is  equally  so. 

Let  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  whiskey  discuss 
the  technical  points  of  this  decision.  It  is  enough  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  know,  as  we  must,  that  it  is  an  able  and  sufficient 
one.  And  in  its  shines  the  complete  Taft.  Long  have  we 
known  him  as  a  gentleman,  polished  and  resplendent.  The 
classic  shades  have  long  known  him  as  a  scholar.  He  now 
appears  as  a  judge  of  good  whiskey.  The  circle  is  complete. 
Behold  the  perfect  man! — New  Haven,  Conn.,  Register,  Dec. 
27,  ’09. 

Whiskey  Defined. 

President  Taft  has  at  length  decided  the  question.  What  is 
whiskey,  and  his  decision  reverses  that  previously  made  by 
President  Roosevelt,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Wiley,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  chemistry.  Under  the 
Roosevelt  ruling,  the  term  “whiskey”  could  be  used  in  the 
branding  of  liquor  only  for  “straight  whiskey,”  that  is  to  say 
for  liquor  aged  in  charred  oak  casks.  Mr.  Taft  extends  the 
classification  to  include  rectified  and  distilled  spirits  and 
blends  and  whiskey  made  from  neutral  spirits.  His  judgment, 
he  declares,  is  based  on  the  usage  of  100  years  and  it  in¬ 
volves  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  public  to  get  straight 
or  blended  whiskey  according  to  its  taste  and  of  manufac¬ 
turers  to_  supply  the  varied  demand  provided  that  labels  are 
used  distinctly  specifying  the  nature  of  the  brand.  This  con¬ 
clusion  should  be  welcome  to  the  spirit  trade,  which  was  ma¬ 
terially  handicapped  by  the  Roosevelt  interpretation  of  the 
pure  food  law  and  which,  up  to  the  present,  enjoyed  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  an  adjustment  more  favorable  to  its  interests.  It  is 
plain  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Taft  does  not  concern  him¬ 
self  with  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  resulting  to  the  liquor 
traffic,  but  simply  with  what  he  deems  to  be  the  lawful  rights 
of  both  manufacturer  and  consumer.  He  takes  the  law  as  he 
finds  it  and  interprets  it  as  his  understanding  and  experience 
dictate. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Telegraph,  Dec.  27,  ’09. 

Whiskey. 

About  every  three  months  people  who  read  the  newspapers 
are  told  that  the  final  and  definitive  answer  has  been  given  to 
that  old-age  question:  “What  is  whiskey?” 

President  Taft  has  just  furnished  another  answer  to  this 
puzzle  of  the  centuries.  It  would  seem,  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  his  weighty  and  profound  decision  on  the 
subject,  that  whiskey  is  whiskey  when  it  is  not  mo¬ 
lasses,  provided  it  has  not  originally  been  some  kind  of 
high  wine,  or  at  least  that  neutral  spirits  may  be  considered 
whiskey  if  it  has  been  reduced  to  potable  strength,  calcu¬ 
lating  that  straight  whiskey  is  not  to  be  recognized  as  straight 
whiskey  unless  it  bears  a  label  indicating  that  it  is  straight 
whiskey,  and  if  blended  may  be  taken  straight  without  vio¬ 
lating  the  law ;  or  words  to  that  effect.  Wherein  it  is  seen 
that  Mr.  Taft  has  not  lost  his  knack  of  penning  a  perfectly 
coherent  if  somewhat  involved  court  decision. 


The’  mere  fact  that  President  Taft  has  reached  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  conclusion  as  to  the  labeling  of  whiskey  under 
the  pure  food  law  will  remove  what  has  been  an  obstacle  to 
an  important  trade.  The  long  delay  in  coming  to  a  decision, 
as  has  been  heretofore  pointed  out  in  The  Sun,  was  working 
a  serious  injury  to  an  important  Maryland  industry. 

The  president’s  decision,  in  effect,  reverses  that  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  The  Roosevelt-Bonaparte-Wiley 
order,  as  it  is  explained  in  our  dispatches  today,  denied  the 
use  of  the  word  “whiskey”  in  branding  to  all  liquors  except 
“straight”  whiskey.  Other  liquors  which  have  been  sold  as 
whiskey  were  to  be  branded  as  imitation  whiskey,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.  Under  President  Taft’s  qrder  blended 
whiskey  can  be  labeled  whiskey,  but  the  brand  must  make 
known  its  chief  ingredients.  If  the  v/hiskey  is  made  from 
rectified,  distilled  or  neutral  spirits,  the  brands  and  labels 
must  show  it.  The  president  believes  this  is  entirely  fair,  as 
people  are  entitled  to  know  what  they  are  drinking,  and  he 
holds  that  it  is  no  hardship  upon  anyone  to  make  him  tell 
what  he  is  selling. 

What  the  distillers  in  Maryland  as  well  as  in  the  other 
distilling  states  have  been  anxious  for  was  the  announcement 
of  the  decision.  Of  course,  they  wanted  the  decision  to  be 
fair  and  right,  but  they  were  clamoring  chiefly  for  a  decision 
so  as  to  put  an  end  to  a  vexatious  and  costly  suspense.  They 
will,  therefore,  welcome  the  news  contained  in  The  Sun  to-day 
that  the  decision  has  finally  been  made. — Baltimore,  Md.,  Sun, 
Dec.  27,  ’09. 

“What  Is  W'hiskey?” 

President  Taft  has  finally  decided  the  question  what  is 
whiskey,  and  most  people  who  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
matter  know  that  he  has  made  a  fair  decision.  Whiskey  is 
not  and  never  was  an  accurate  scientific  term.  It  has  been 
applied  for  years  to  anything  distilled  from  fermented  grain, 
from  potatoes,  from  molasses  or  any  other  organic  material, 
either  containing  fruit  sugar  or  capable  of  being  converted 
into  fruit  sugar.  Now  at  this  late  day  the  effort  was  made 
to  restrict  the  use  of  the  word  to  high  wines  distilled  from 
fermented  grain  and  aged  in  charred  oak  barrels.  Such  a 
change  was  an  absolute  injustice  to  men  who  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  and  selling  whiskey  for  half  a  century.  Their  products 
under  certain  brands  were  well  known  to  the  trade,  but  this 
new  law  and  the  interpretation  thereof  forbid  these  people  who 
had  spent  years  and  money  in  establishing  a  trade,  from  call¬ 
ing  their  products  whiskey  at  all  and  that  by  an  arbitrary  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  word. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  a  fair  definition  of  whiskey  on 
a  scientific  basis,  as  has  been  already  said.  Fusel  oil  is  a 
poison  and  an  impurity  in  whiskey,  and  yet  the  definition 
favored  by  the  advocates  of  the  pure  food  law  required  that 
whiskey  should  contain  a  certain  percentage  of  fusel  oil  be¬ 
fore  it  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  whiskey.  In  other  words 
the  pure  food  law  demanded,  according  to  these  people,  that 
whiskey  must  be  impure  before  it  was  entitled  to  the  name  of 
whiskey. 

Then  again,  if  a  purely  chemical  definition  of  whiskey  were 
to  be  promulgated,  the  distiller  would  have  to  analyze  every 
tub  of  whiskey  he  made  before  branding  it,  or  else  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would.  Nobody  but  a  chemist  is  competent  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  percentage  of  fusel  oil,  esters  aldehydes  furforols 
and  other  side  products,  and  it  takes  a  chemist  fully  two  days 
to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  a  single  sample.  To  make  a 
chemical  definition,  therefore,  would  be  foolish.  It  would 
hopelessly  hamper  the  work  in  the  distilleries  here  in  Peoria, 
where  immense  quantities  of  grain  are  turned  into  spirits  and 
shipped  every  day.  The  decision  of  the  president  is  not  only 
common  sense  but  it  is  according  to  the  customs  of  hundreds 
of  years.  Moreover,  it  is  harmony  with  the  findings  of  the 
English  commission  on  the  same  question  and,  while  it  will 
not  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  distillers,  it  bears  upon  it  the 
marks  of  justice  and  equitv. — Peona,  HI.,  Herald-Transcript, 
Dec.  29,  ’09. 
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The  Whiskey  Decision. 

President  Taft  has  done  a  service  ivi  clarifying  the  variant 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  whiskey.  He  lias  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  good  grammarians  with  regard  to  language,  that 
what  the  common  usage  ordains  is  correct.  Therefore,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  sanction  the  fine  spun  distinctions  made  by  Air.  Bona¬ 
parte  and  declared  that  all  whiskey  that  commonly  goes  under 
that  name  is  in  fact  whiskey.  But  he  has  not  given  an  omni¬ 
bus  decision,  for  he  has  declared  that  while  whiskey  is  a 
generic  name  it  includes  varieties  that  need  to  be  labeled  as 
such,  just  as  much  as  Maiden’s  Blush,  or  Bride,  or  American 
Beauty  need  to  be  held  as  distinguishing  names  from  the 
general  one  of  rose. 

Henceforth,  under  this  ruling,  the  niakers  of  the  varieties 
of  whiskey,  straight  and  blended,  will  be  accorded  the  use  of 
the  term  whiskey,  with  such  defining  terms  as  will  exactly 
state  the  composition  of  the  article.  Thus  the  buyer  and  user 
of  the  ber'erage  will  be  able  to  get  the  goods  he  desires. — Bal- 
t'unorc,  Md.,  Anicricaii,  Dec.  28,  ’09. 

Settling  Whiskey’s  Case. 

President  Taft’s  Christmas  present  to  the  distillers  is  an 
overturn  of  the  Roosevelt-Bonaparte-Wiley ’ruling  as  to  what 
constitutes  wdiiskey  and  what  may  be  legally  sold  as  such. 
It  reveals  a  great  catholicity  of  taste,  so  to  speak.  “Any¬ 
thing  potable  distilled  from  grain”  is  whiskey,  according  to 
the  by-laws  of  the  presidential  locker,  and  that  is  going  far 
away  from  the  previous  interpretation  that  whiskey  must 
mean  such  liquor  as  is  made  by  one  distillation  and  by  aging 
in  charred  oak  barrels.  Now  the  whole  family,  blends,  com¬ 
pounds,  tinted  spirits  and  all,  are  admitted  to  the  bar. 

But  all  the  whiskeys  must  have  their  diplomas  and  pre¬ 
sent  them  every  time  a  sale  is  made.  If  it  is  any  comfort 
to  him,  the  average  consumer  may  know  exactly  what 
species  of  whiskey  he  is  about  to  drink  _  So  far  honesty  con¬ 
tinues  to  rule,  and  the  “straight”  distillers  are_  entitled  to 
whatever  advantage  inheres  in  the  word.  It  is  not  very 
much,  probably. 

There  is  one  bit  of  contention  left  in  Mr.  Taft’s  dictum. 
It  may  yet  take  a  supreme  court  decision  to  define  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “potable.”  From  the  longshoreman,  who 
is  said  to  relish  a  modicum  of  vitriol  in  his,  to  the  club  con¬ 
noisseur  who  wants  only  liquid  velvet,  the  range  is  great. 
Even  the  president  does  not  undertake  to  say  what  is  and 
what  is  not  drinkable.  He  only  insists  that  there  shall  be 
no  masquerading. — Boston  Post,  Dec.  28,  ’09. 

Straight  Whiskey. 

Lest  some  who  are  disposed  to  resent  the  attention  given 
to  the  subject  by  the  president,  it  may  be  said  that  in  under¬ 
taking  to  define  “straight  whiskey,”  Mr.  Taft  has  confirmed 
the  recently  published  statement  that  he  does  not  use  intox¬ 
icating  liquors.  The  president  considers  straight  whiskey 
to  be  a  beverage  made  by  a  certain  process,  the  old  method 
of  distillation,  and  cured  by  time  in  charred  oak  barrels.  It 
is  thus  that  he  distinguishes  between  that  kind  of  whiskey 
and  the  various  beverages  made  of  compounds  and  artifi¬ 
cially  colored. 

President  Roosevelt  ruled  that  under  the  pure  food  law 
only  the  liquor  made  by  the  ancient  method  could  be  desig¬ 
nated  whiskey,  and  that  the  blended  stuff  should  be  desig¬ 
nated  “imitation  whiskey.”  President  Taft  holds  otherwise. 
He  believes  in  giving  all  the  various  kinds  of  whiskey  a  fair 
shake,  and  insists  that  it  may  be  called  whiskey,  but  that 
the  label  must  designate  just  what  kind  it  is,  the  old  kind 
being  entitled  to  the  name  “straight  whiskey,”  and  the  other 
kinds  being  labeled  according  to  the  process  of  manufacture. 

But  to  the  old  exemplar  of  conviviality  “straight  whiskey” 
will  never  be  any  particular  brand  of  liquor.  Any  kind  of 
whiskey  can  be  straight  for  him.  He  doesn’t  stop  to  inquire 
how  it  was  made.  When  he  calls  for  straight  whiskey  he 
simply  means  that  nothing  in  the  way  of  seasoning  or  tem¬ 
pering  be  injected  into  it  after  it  leaves  the  decanter  and 
that  it  be  allowed  to  make  its  pilgrimage  down  his  parched 
gullet  in  solitude.  If  he  wants  anything  else  than  what  he 
has  learned  to  designate  as  straight  whiskey,  he  asks  the 
fastidiously  linened  barkeep  to  put  a  little  peppermint  in  it, 
or,  as  Henrv  Watterson  would  suggest,  “rub  it  against  a  piece 
of  mint.”  Or  he  will  lodge  a  polite’  request  for  a  little  rock 
and  rye.  But  any  kind  of  whiskey  is  “straight  whiskey”  for 
him  when  it  goes  down  untainted  by  any  other  flavor  than 
that  which  is  drained  out  of  the  decanter  with  it. 

Among  the  convivial  sort  the  boast  is  time-honored  that 
they  “take  ’er  straight,”  and  “never  mind  the  water.”  None 
such  has  ever  given  a  suspicion  of  thouMit  to  the  process 
by  which  the  particular  beverage  available  has  been  prepared. 
In  their  gratitude  at  their  ability  to  get  of  any  kind,  they  may 
often  have  bestowed  the  proud  designation  of  “straight 


whiskey”  upon  a  decoction  of  alcoholic  dementia  that  was 
erected  in  the  purveyor’s  cellar. 

If  President  Taft  were  to  come  west  and  accept  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  “join  me,”  and  should  lodge  a  request  for  “straight 
whiskey,”  it  is  an  even  chance  that  he  would  have  to  fling 
himself  outside  of  a  combination  that  would  experience 
serious  trouble  getting  in  with  any  of  the  labels  he  has  desig¬ 
nated  for  use  under  the  pure  food  law.  The  patent  face 
washes  sold  generally  are  unacquainted  with  distillers’  nicety 
of  terms,  but  they  are  all  capable  of  being  taken  “straight” 
by  the  depraved  and  thirsty  man  who  has  become  acclimated. 
— Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Star  Dec.  28,  ’09. 

What  Is  Whiskey? 

After  several  months  of  perturbation — which  must  have 
been  seriously  disturbing  to  a  man  of  his  well-known  pro¬ 
hibition  proclivities — President  Taft  has  decided  a  question 
which  has  long  disturbed  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  seemingly  simple  one — what  is  whiskey? 

It  may  be  remembered  that  this  question  arose  many 
months  ago ;  in  fact,  soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  pure 
food  law  in  June,  1900,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Dr.  Wiley, 
chief  chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  Dr.  Wiley  is 
an  enthusiast  on  all  questions  relating  to  food  adulteration, 
and  although  scientific  authority  long  ago  established  the 
fact  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food.  Dr.  Wiley  concerned  him¬ 
self  none  the  less  in  establishing  the  legal  status  of  whiskey. 
He  decided  that  the  only  stuff  entitled  to  the  designation, 
“whiskey,”  under  the  pure  food  law  is  what  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  “straight  whiskey.” 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  what  this  means,  because 
we  don’t  know.  Perhaps  Dr.  Wiley  knows,  and  perhaps  his 
knowledge  is  shared  by  some  few  distillers,  but  at  any  rate 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  people  who  buy  “booze”  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  getting  whiskey  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  whether  it  is  “straight,”  “blended”  or  “neu¬ 
tral.”  If  it  produces  the  desired  effect  they  are  sattisfied. 
But  not  so  Dr.  Wiley.  It  had  to  be  “straight”  or  it  was  not 
whiskey.  It  might  taste  like  whiskey,  look  like  whiskey,  and 
produce  as  glorious  a  lag  as  was  ever  charged  up  to  whiskey, 
but  if  it  wasn’t  “straight”  the  Doctor  sternly  refused  to 
classify  it  as  such,  and  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  indorsed 
his  view. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  decision  of  this  sort  should  fail 
to  decide.  The  distillers  wouldn’t  accept  it,  the  liquor  trade 
and  consumers  generally  wouldn’t  accept  it,  and  eventually 
the  government,  in  whose  behalf  Dr.  Wiley  had  spoken,  found 
that  it  couldn’t  accept  it. 

When  Mr.  Wickersham  succeeded  Mr.  Bonaparte  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  he  found  that  the  most_  vexing 
problem  before  him  was  not  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  or  whether  the 
various  other  trusts  ought  to  be  wiped  off  the  map,  but — 
what  is  whiskey?  Air.  Wickersham  is  a  lawyer  of  unusual 
attainments.  He  made  his  mark  in  private  practice  long  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Taft  discovered  him  for  the  cabinet,  but  when  it 
came  to  deciding  the  difference  between  whiskey  and  plain, 
everyday  booze,  he  found  himself,  in  the  vernacular,  up 
against  it.  He  pleaded  ignorance  and  passed  the  question  on 
to  his  chief,  and  thus  it  devolved  upon  the  president  of^  the 
United  States  to  decide,  what  is  whiskey? — Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  Gazette,  Dec.  28,  ’09. 

Mr.  Taft’s  Whiskey  Decision. 

President  Taft  has  decided  the  momentous  interrogation: 
What  is  whiskey?  This  has  long  been  a  vexing  question 
and  great  minds  have  been  wide  apart  in  their  inclusions. 
As  the  controversy  progressed  the  opponents  divided  into 
two  sides— “Straights”  and  “Blends.”  As  it  concerned  dis¬ 
tillers  and  dealers,  whose  invested  capital  amounted  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions,  it  involved  correct  labels  as  well  as  the 
problem  of  purity.  The  “Straights”  and  the  “Blends”  had 
hearins-s  before  the  department  of  agriculture  in  December, 
1906.  'The  “Blends”  protested  against  a  ruling  of  Secretary 
Wilson  that  blended  whiskey  containing  ingredients  other 
than  straight  whiskey  should  be  labeled  “imitation,”  their  con¬ 
tention  being  that  innocuous  coloring  or  flavoring  extracts 
did  not  change  its  character  of  whiskey.  Their  customers, 
they  declared,  preferred  blended  spirits  to  the  straight  or  un¬ 
mixed  product.  Their  labels  read  “Blended  whiskey.”  Their 
department  of  agriculture,  construing  the  pure  food  law,  in¬ 
sisted,  upon  the  advice  of  its  chemist.  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  that 
every  label  should  give  all  the  ingredients  of  the  liquor  in 
the  bottle.  Seizures  of  whiskey  for  violation  of  the  law 
were  frequently  made.  Sales  fell  off,  and  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  whiskey  were  stored  pending  final  determination  of 
the  question. 

President  Roosevelt  and  his  attorney-general,  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  had  a  consultation,  and  Mr.  Bonaparte  issued 
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what  he  thought  was  a  fetching  solution  which  favored  the 
“Straights.”  About  the  only  thing  it  fetched,  however,  was 
the  protests  of  the  “Blends,”  who,  declaring  that  there  was 
more  fusel  oil  in  some  of  the  straight  whiskey  than  in  their 
own.  They  stormed  the  White  House,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
directed  the  attorney-general  to  review  his  opinion.  Mr.  Bona¬ 
parte  wouldn't  budge,  and  referred  the  complainants  to  the 
courts. 

When  Mr.  Taft  inherited  the  great  question,  he  tried  it  04i 
various  underlings,  and  the  result  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
he  resolved  to  settle  it  himself.  The  president  holds  that 
whiskey  made  of  neutral  spirits  is  whiskey  when  reduced  to 
potable  strength.  That  is  as  simple  as  a  b  c  and  quite  as  illu¬ 
minating.  If  you  can  drink  it,  it’s  whiskey;  if  you  can’t,  it’s 
something  else.  That  is  the  very  thing  which  those  who  main¬ 
tain  potatory  relations  with  whiskey  have  been  saying  all  along 
and  for  once  Mr.  Taft  is  in  line  with  the  ultimate  consumers. 
— St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Press,  Dec.  28,  09. 

A  Court  of  Last  Resort. 

Mr.  Taft  has  officially  answered  the  question :  “What  is 
whiskey?”  The  answer,  putting  it  briefly,  is  that  whatever 
looks  like  whiskey,  tastes  like  whiskey,  smells  and  feels  like 
whiskey,  is  whiskey.  This  may  not  be  regarded  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  opinion  in  Kentucky,  where  it  has  long  been  held  that 
whiskey  is  whiskey  no  matter  how  it  looks,  smells  or  tastes, 
if  distilled  from  grain.  “Some  whiskey  is  better  than  other 
whiskey”  is  the  Kentucky  dictum,  “but  no  whiskey  is  bad.” 
Whether  expert  or  not,  the  president’s  opinion  will  not 
disrupt  his  party  majority  in  congress,  as  practically  all  .  of 
the  whiskey  experts  in  that  body,  in  both  branches,  are  found 
in  the  minority. 

A  more  alarming  statement,  from  the  party  point  of  view, 
is  that  this  decision  of  the  president  marks  another  wide 
departure  from  the  “Roosevelt  policies.”  During  the  Roose¬ 
velt  administration  it  was  decreed  that  a  blending  of  spirits 
could  not  result  in  a  combination  to  be  called  whiskey,  in 
the  highest  and  best  meaning  of  the  name.  The  Roose¬ 
velt  administration  laid  down  the  law  that  all  of  such  com¬ 
binations  'should  be  labeled  as  compounds  and  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  market  unless  so  labeled.  It  was  an  appeal 
from  this  decision  which  brought  the  question  before  Mr. 
Taft  for  an  adjudication.  Mr.  Taft’s  experience  on  the 
bench  having  qualified  him  for  adjudicating  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
troverted  questions,  all  parties  to  this  particular  controversy 
have  willingly  agreed  to  rest  their  case  with  him,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that  any  of  them  will  refuse  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  this  decision.  To  whom  can  any  of  them  now  ap¬ 
peal?  Where  is  a  higher  authority  to  be  found? 

They  cannot  appeal  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  is  no  longer 
an  authority.  He  is  now  without  jurisdiction,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  take  a  change  of  venue  from  his  court.  Besides, 
the  president  has  included  in  his  decision  some  truths  which 
are  axiomatic  and  fortified  by  long  lines  of  precedents.  It  is 
a  fact  that  whiskey  allowed  to  age  in  charred  tubs  is  the 
best  of  whiskey.  Let  the  heathen  rage  who  insist,  in  an 
impatient  thirst,  that  whiskey  shall  never  be  allowed  Jo  age, 
in  a  tub  or  anywhere.  Those  who  never  gave  whiskey  a 
chance  to  get  old,  and  acquire  the  mellowness  of  years,  may 
take  exception  to  this  ruling,  but,  as  already  indicated,  they 
are  nearly  all  in  the  political  minority  and  can  in  no  wise 
disturb  the  president  or  his  party.  Even  these  will  agree 
with  him  in  his  contention  that  whiskey  cannot  be  made  of 
molasses.  Democrats,  everywhere,  v;ill  hold  up  their  hands  in 
the  effort  to  save  them  from  swallowing  molasses  under  a 
delusion  that  it  is  whiskey.  Few  Democrats,  it  is  true,  have 
ever  been  fooled  in  that  way.  Most  of  them  who  dabble  in 
whiskey  at  all,  dabble  in  it  with  a  degree  of  expertness. 
And,  after  all,  the  president  leaves  the  question  about  where 
he  found  it.  It  must  still  be  the  man  who  knows  what  the 
look,  taste,  feel  and  smell  of  whiskey  are,  who  will  know 
whiskey  when  he  gets  it.  And  when  he  doesn’t  get  it  he  will 
know  it,  too. — St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Globe-Democrat,.  Dec.  28,  ’09. 

What’s  Whiskey? 

“What’s  whiskey?”  has  been  a  vexing  question  at  Wash¬ 
ington  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  pure  food  law.  It 
caused  former  President  Roosevelt  much  annoyance,  and 
shortly  after  his  inauguration  arose  to  plague  President 
Taft.  There  have  been  more  opinions  about  what  whiskey 
is  than  can  well  be  enumerated.  It  was  thought  that  former 
President  Roosevelt  had  settled  the  question,  but  on  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  his  decision  President  Taft  has  reversed  him,  and 
handed  down  a  definition  that  will  stand  for  four  years,  at 
least. 

The  Taft  definition  of  “whiskey,”  for  purposes  of  admin¬ 
istering  the  pure  food  law.  is  a  much  more  liberal  one  than 
the  definition  that  met  with  his  predecessor’s  approval,  and 
consequently  much  more  acceptable  to  the  whiskey  makers. 


It  w'as  determined  after  the  president  had  given  the  matter 
most  thorough  investigation,  in  which  hearings  were  given 
interested  parties  and  carefully  prepared  briefs  received  the 
attention  they  merited. 

The  Roosevelt-Bonaparte-Wiley  order  denied  the  use  of 
the  word  “whiskey”  in  branding  any  liquor  except  “straight” 
whiskey,  aged  in  charred  oak  casks.  The  use  of  the  word 
was  subsequently  extended  to  liquors  made  of  “rectified  or 
distilled”  spirits,  and  President  Taft  now  goes  farther  and 
includes  blends  and  whiskey  made  from  neutral  spirits.  He 
takes  Dr.  Wiley  and  other  chemists  to  task  for  a  “funda¬ 
mental  error”  as  to  what  the  name  w'hiskey  has  included  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  100  years.  Elaborating  his  conclusions  the  pres¬ 
ident  says : 

“After  an  examination  of  all  the  evidence  it  seems  to  me 
overwhelmingly  established  that  for  100  years  the  term 
‘whiskey’  in  the  trade  and  among  the  customers  has  included 
all  potable  liquor  distilled  from  grain ;  that  the  straight 
whiskey  is,  as  compared  with  whiskey,  made  by  rectification 
or  redistillation,  and  flavoring,  and  coloring  matter,  a  sub¬ 
sequent  improvement,  and  therefore  it  is  a  perversion  of  the 
pure  food  act  to  attempt  now  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the 
term  ‘whiskey’  to  that  which  modern  manufacture  and  taste 
have  made  the  most  desirable  variety.” 

President  Taft’s  definition  of  “whiskey’’  will  now  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  administration  of  the  pure  food  law.  It  allows, 
as  remarked,  more  latitude  to  the  distillers  and  rectifiers 
than  they  have  recently  enjoyed.  It  does  not  warrant  any 
misbranding,  however.  The  consumer  is  still  entitled  to  be 
informed  as  to  whether  he  is  buying  “straight”  whiskey  or  a 
blend.  To  know  where  he  is  at,  he  should  inform  himself 
on  the  technical  points  involved,  together  with  the  relative 
values  of  the  different  concoctions  the  manufacturers  are 
now  entitled  to  designate  by  the  general  term  whiskey.  In 
short,  he  should,  if  he  is  not  possessed  of  the  highly  de¬ 
veloped  good  sense  that  leads  him  to  leave  the  stuff  entirely 
alone,  become  somewhat  of  ^a  connoisseur,  so  that  he  may 
know  exactly  what  he  is  getting. — Marquette,  Mich.,  Min¬ 
ing  Joxirnal,  Dec.  29,  ’09. 

Taft  Defines  Whiskey. 

President  Taft's  definition  as  to  the  meaning  of  “whiskey” 
the  pure  food  law  is  one  of  great  commercial  and  industrial 
importance.  Four  thousand  words  were  employed  in  that 
decision,  but  the  gist  of  it  is  contained  in  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  at  the  end : 

“After  an  examination  of  all  the  evidence,  it  seems  to  me 
overwhelmingly  established  that  for  lOb  years  the  term 
‘whiskey’  in  the  trade  and  among  the  customers  has  included 
all  potable  liquor  distilled  from  grain ;  that  the  straight 
whiskey  is,  as  compared  with  the  whiskey  made  by  rectifi¬ 
cation  and  redistillation  and  flavoring  and  coloring  matter,  a 
subsequent  improvement,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  perversion  of 
the  pure  food  law  to  attempt  now'  to  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  term  whiskey  to  that  which  modern  manufacture  and 
taste  have  made  the  most  desirable  variety.” 

The  president  thus  differs  with  the  ruling  of  Chief  Chemist 
Wiley,  of  Solicitor  General  Bow'ers  and  former  Attorney- 
General  Bonaparte.  Wiley  and  Bonaparte  had  decided  that 
only  the  straight  article  could  be  called  “whiskey”  under  the 
law.  The  president  admits  in  his  opinion  that  the  trade  has 
been  full  of  label  frauds,  but  finds  that  the  fraud  consisted  in 
palming  off  some  kind  of  whiskey  for  a  better  kind.  The 
remedy  he  proposes  is  to  require  that  all  liquors  be  branded 
so  as  to  show  just  what  they  contain.  Where  blends  are 
made  from  straight  whiskey  and  the  rectified  kind  the  label 
should  so  state  explicitly.  But  it  will  be  unlawful  to  label 
rum  or  liquor  distilled  from  molasses  as  whiskey. — Keokuk, 
la..  Gate  City,  Jan.  2,  ’10. 

The  Whiskey  Decision. 

President  Taft  has  rendered  his  decision  defining,  “What 
is  whiskey?”  It  will  clear  the  atmosphere,  dispel  the  fogs 
and  clouds  that  have  hung  over  the  execution  of  the  National 
Pure  Food  Act,  and  we  trust  put  an  end  to  radical  and  tech¬ 
nical  definitions  and  rulings,  scientific  rather  than  in  con¬ 
formity  to  long-established  commercial  precedents.  It  is 
based  on  common  sense  and  not  on  technical  terms.  The 
sole  intent  of  the  national  pure  food  law  is  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  foods  and  drinks  known  to  be  unwholesome  and  to  have 
labels  tell  the  truth,  so  that  consumers  may  be  acquainted 
with  their  true  character  and  be  left  free  to  elect  what  they 
shall  use.  The  gist  of  the  president’s  decision  is  that  the 
label  must  designate  the  character  of  the  whiskey. 

The  president  evidently  thinks  that  Dr.  Wiley  and  other 
chemists  made  a  “fundamental  error”  in  defining  what  the 
name  “whiskey”  has  included  during  the  last  one  hundred 
years. — American  Grocer,  Dec.  29. 
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January  15,  1910. 


Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Hon.  A.  H.  Jones, 
Illinois  Food  Commissioner 


1620  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
To  his  Excellency,  Charles  S.  Deneen,  Governor  of  Illinois : 

Dear  Sir ;  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  this,  my 
tenth  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Food  Commission, 
for  the  year  1909,  in  compliance  with  that  part  of  Section 
One,  of  our  New  State  Food  Law,  approved  May  14,  1907, 
and  in  force  July  1,  1907. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  year  1909  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
membership  of  the  State  Food  Department.  Hon.  H.  E. 
Schuknecht,  Assistant  State  Food  Commissioner,  resigned 


HON.  A.  H.  JONES, 

For  Ten  Years  Illinois  Food  Commissioner. 


and  Hon.  John  B.  Newman,  of  Elgin.  Illinois,  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  account  of  Mr.  Schuknecht’s  resigna¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Newman  had,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
been  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  in  its  various  lines  and  is 
regarded  as  an  expert  in  that  line  of  work.  His  father,  Mr. 
John  Newman  and  his  uncle,  Joseph  Newman,  both  of  Elgin, 
Illinois,  having  been  connected  with  the  dairy  business,  and 
on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  same,  having  served 
as  President  of  the  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Newman  was  appointed  he  took  charge  of  the  work  of 
reorganizing  the  dairy  industries  of  the  State,  and  his  re¬ 
port  will  show  the  effective  work  conducted  by  him  along 
this  line. 

Many  changes  have  also  been  made  in  the  Inspection  De¬ 
partment,  both  as  to  the  Food  and  Stock  Food  Inspectors — 
a  complete  list  of  the  members  of  the  commission  is  printed 
on  the  front  pages  of  this  report,  the  same  being  a  roster 
of  the  membership  January  I,  1910,  the  time  of  submitting 
the  report. 

OLEOMARGARINE  COLOR  LAW  CONSTITUTIONAL. 

During  the  past  year  work  of  taking  samples  and  making 
analyses  of  the  various  food  samples  along  all  lines  of  the 
different  food  products  of  the  State,  and  many  mooted  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  taken  up,  discussed  and  settled.  Among 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  settled,  during  the  past 
year,  was  the  coloring  of  “Oleomargarine” — the  case  having- 


been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  State,  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  having  handed  down  a  decision  that  our  “anti¬ 
color  law,”  as  to  oleomargarine,  or  butterine  was  constitu¬ 
tional,  and  that  manufacturers  and  packers  had  no  right  to 
color  “oleomargarine”  or  “butterine”  and  sell  same  on  the 
food  markets  of  our  State. 

This  is  a  very  important  decision  and  one  that  will  do 
much  good  and  settles  a  much  vexed  question,  for  in  the 
future  those  who  manufacture  oleomargarine  or  butterine- 
colored  will  subject  themselves,  not  only  to  prosecution,  but 
to  have  the  product  seized  and  disposed  of  under  the  con¬ 
fiscation  laws,  not  only  of  our  State,  but  if  the  tax  is  not  paid, 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  laws,  passed  by  Congress. 

THE  WHISKEY  QUESTION  SETTLED. 

Another  very  important  question  that  has  been  .settled 
during  the  past  year  was  the  labeling  of  whiskey.  This_  had 
been  a  mooted  question  since  the  passage  of  the  National 
Food  Law — President  Taft  has  just  handed  down  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  which  is  in  harmony  with  our  State  Food 
Laws  and  will  do  much  to  simplify  the  work,  not  only  the 
National,  but  of  the  State  Food  officials,  as  to  the  proper 
labeling,  branding  and  sale  of  liquors — alcoholic,  vinous  and 
malt — as  President  Taft’s  interpretation  of  the  law  will  be 
accepted  by  the  food  officials,  not  only  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  all  other  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  for  already 
the  nations  of  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France  have  in¬ 
terpreted  their  laws  on  those  products  the  same  as  President 
Taft  has  interpreted  the  National  Food  Law — or  rather 
President  Taft  has  followed  the  interpretation— of  the  proper 
branding,  or  labeling  of  whiskey,  the  same  as  it  was  inter¬ 
preted  in  those  countries — so  that,  in  the  future,  we  can 
rid  the  markets  of  the  State  of  a  great  deal  of  the  bad 
liquors,  wines  and  beer,  for  now  the  manufacturers,  distillers 
and  packers  will  have  to  label  the  product  to  show  what 
it  is. 

THE  PRESERVATIVE  QUESTION  SETTLED. 

Another  very  important  question  settled  during  the  past 
year  was  as  to' preservatives  in  foods,  and  the  same  was  set¬ 
tled  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  our  State  Food  Laws. 

Our  State  Food  Laws  provide  in  Section  Five  of  Article 
Fight  (defining  adulteration)  that  formaldehyde,  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid,  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid  and  all  compounds  and 
derivatives  thereof  are  declared  unwholesome  and  injurious 
to  health,  and  consequently,  shall  not  be  used  as  ingredients 
in  the  composition  of  food  products.  . 

The  National  Food  officials  had  gone  farther  than  the 
State  and  National  Food  Law  and  had  ruled  that  “benzoate 
of  soda”  when  used  in  quantities  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
was  injurious  when  used  in  any  of  the  food  products.  Their 
ruling  was  appealed  from,  and  a  board  constituted  by  Presi¬ 
dent  "Roosevelt,  composed  of  a  committee  of  experts,  after 
a  full  investigation  of  the  matter,  decided  that  “benzoate  of 
soda.”  when  used  in  quantities  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
in  certain  food  products,  requiring  a  preservative,  was  harm¬ 
less — the  ruling  of  this  Board  of  Experts  was  regarded  as 
flnal,  and  the  same  was  so  published  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secretarv  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture— Hon. 
Tames  Wilson— and  this  ruling  has  been  accepted  by  the 
food  officials,  not  only  of  the  various  _  States  of  the  LTnited 
States  that  are  working  in  harmony  with  the  National  Food 
Law,  but  is  generally  accepted  by  the  nations  of  Europe  as 
the  proper  solution  of  this  question. 

All  the  other  preservatives  referred  to  have  been  ruled  out 
as  unwholesome  and  injurious  and  now  that  a  harmless  pre¬ 
servative  has  been  found,  that  can  be  used  under  the  regu¬ 
lations  referred  to,  will  settle  another  perplexing  question. 

One  hy  one  these  questions  have  been  taken  up  by  our 
National  and  State  Food  officials  and  are  being  settled,  and 
their  proper  method  of  labeling  and  selling  same  agreed 
upon,  and  in  time  all  these  questions  will  be  settled — but 
when  we  think  that  it  has  only  been  two  years  since  our 
National  and  new  State  Food  Law  went  into  effect,  and  the 
great  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  purifying  the  food 
markets  of  our  countrv,  and  the  many  disputed  questions 
settled,  we  feel  that  the  countrv  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  work  accomplished  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 

CO-OPER.VTION  BETWEEN  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  OFFICIALS. 

Illinois  now  has  the  best  food  law  of  any  state  in  the  union 
and  is  carrying  on  the  most  complete  co-operation  with  the 
National  Food  officials  as  our  State  Food  Department  is  so 
located  that  it  can  effectively  do  so — as  the  State  Food  Head- 
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quarters  and  the  National  Food  Headquarters  for  the  Middle 
Division  of  the  United  States  are  located  on  the  16th  floor 
of  the  Manhattan  building,  Chicago,  and  the  State  Food  Head¬ 
quarters  having  the  south  half  of  said  floor  and  the  National 
Food  Headquarters  having  the  north  half  of  said  floor — and 
each  department  is  equipped  with  the  best  facilities  as  to 
laboratories  and  apparatus  for  inspection.  Dr.  T.  J.  Bryan 
having  charge  of  our  State  Laboratory  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Winton 
having  charge  of  the  government  laboratory  and  work  of 
analysis. 

More  attention  is  being  given  to  these  matters  since  the 
government  located  their  offices  two  years  ago,  on  the  same 
floor  with  the  offices  of  the  State  Food  Department,  than  ever 
before.  Prior  to  this  work  of  co-operation  and  the  passage 
of  the  National  Food  Law  the  food  markets  of  the  country 
had  become  fearful  to  contemplate — food  adulteration  had  be¬ 
come  so  entrenched,  owing  to  the  fact  that  under  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Laws  of  the  country  that  permitted  these 
adulterated  and  misbranded  foods  to  cross  the  border  lines 
of  the  State— and  the  states  had  no  jurisdiction  beyond  our 
border  lines — that  there  was  no  way  of  preventing  their 
shipment  into  our  State  until  a  National  Food  Law  was 
p3.ss  cd 

Now  since  the  passage  of  the  National  Food  Law  and  a 
National  Food  Headquarters  organized  and  located  adjoining 
that  of  the  State  Food  Department,  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Food  authorities,  under  our  laws — 
State  and  National— we  can  prevent  these  adulterated  and 
misbranded  foods  from  being  sold  in  our  State. 


STATE  SANITARY  LAW  A  NECESSITY. 

The  Department  has  found  that  bad  sanitary  conditions 
exist  in  many  of  the  places  where  foods  are  manufactured 
and  packed  and  also  in  many  of  the  dairies  and  creameries 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  there  should 
be  a  law  passed  requiring  that  these  foods  should  be  manu¬ 
factured,  packed  and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  along 
this  line  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  our  General  Assembly 
requiring  that  all  foods  prepared,  manufactured,  packed  and 
sold  in  Illinois  shall  be  under  sanitary  conditions,  and  refer¬ 
ence  is  had  to  said  Bill,  and  a  copy  of  it  will  be  found  as  an 
Appendix  to  this  Report.  A  study  of  the  Proposed  Bill  in 
connection  with  the  food  conditions  of  the  State,  as  to  sani¬ 
tation,  will  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  its  passage  to  the 
Members  of  our  General  Assembly. 


STATE  STANDARDS  COMMISSION  APPOINTED. 

In  accordance  with  Section  One  of  our  new  State  Food 
Law,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  adopting  standards 
of  quality,  purity  or  strength  for  food  products  for  our  State, 
a  Food  Standard  Commission  was  provided,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  an  Expert  Food  Chemist  of  known  reputation,  one 
a  Representative  of  the  Illinois  Food  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  other  the  State  Food  Commissioner. 

On  December  13,  1909,  you  appointed  Hon.  Charles  M. 
Newton  of  Chica<^o,  representing  the  food  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State,  and  Dr.  Walter  S.  Haines  of  Rush  Medi¬ 
cal  College  to  act  with  the  Commissioner  as  a  Food  Stand¬ 
ards  Commission.  The  Food  Standards  Commission  met  at 
the  office  of  the  State  Food  Department,  Monday,  December 
20  1909,  and  organized.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Bryan,  our  State 
Ans-lyst,  was  elected  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Food  Standards  Commission.  The  newly  ap- 
pointed  Standards  Commission  immediately  took  up  the 
work  of  determining  and  adopting  standards  of  quality,  pur- 
Or  strength  for  food  products,  and  the  proper  labeling  of 
same  and  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  other  States,  and  also  of  the  National  Food 
officials,  and  a  number  of  hearings  have  been  held  and  it 
is  hoped  that  soon  the  commission  will  agree  upon  perma¬ 
nent  standards  for  all  the  various  foods  which  will  be  much 
better  than  the  tentative  standards  heretofore  adopted  by 


the  State  Food  Department. 

Until  the  Standards  Commission  has  adopted  standards 
and  rulings  as  provided  by  law,  the  State  Food  Department 
will  adheVe  to  the  tentative  standards  heretofore  adopted 
and  continue  to  use  the  same  until  that  time  and  the  stand¬ 
ards  heretofore  adopted,  as  tentative  standards,  will  be 
published  in  this  Report  as  “Tentative  Standards  of  the 
Department,  and  not  those  of  the  State  Food  Standards 
Commission.  I  make  this  explanation  so  that  all  those  in¬ 
terested  may  understand  the  matter. 


FOOD  SAMPLES  ANALYZED. 

During  the  past  year  our  Food  Inspectors  took  7,606  sam¬ 
ples  for  analysis  in  order  to  test  same  for  adulteration,  or 
determine  whether  they  are  properly  labeled.  Of  these  sam¬ 


ples  analyzed  by  our  chemists  4,841  were  found  to  be  pure, 
or  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  our  State  Food 
Law,  2,765  were  found  to  be  adulterated  and  unfit  for  human 
food  or  mislabeled. 

ONLY  ILLEGAL  SAMPLES  PUBLISHED. 

In  publishing  the  samples  for  analysis,  as  analyzed  by  our 
chemists,  we  have  only  published  those  samples  analyzed 
that  were  illegal — formerly  we  published  a  list  of  all  the 
samples  analyzed,  whether  legal  or  illegal — the  thought  was 
that  in  this  way  the  public  could  determine,  not  only  the 
scope  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Department,  but  could 
also  determine  the  results  obtained,  and  further,  that  the 
public  might  know  that  manufacturers  and  packers  of  foods 
were  placing  upon  the  markets  of  the  state,  pure,  honest 
goods,  properly  labeled,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  ascertain  of 
whom  to  purchase  foods  that  were  prepared  in  conformity 
with  the  law.  It  developed  that  this  method  of  publishing 
those  samples  analyzed  as  legal  was  resulting  in  unfair  com¬ 
petition  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  alone 
there  are  in  round  numbers  4,000  manufacturers  of  foods ; 
16,000  retail  grocers  and  40,000  restaurants  and  booths  where 
foods  are  sold,  and  as  we  had  only  twelve  inspectors  of  the 
various  food  products  to  take  the  samples  for  analysis,  and 
only  six  food  chemists  to  analyze  and  report  the  samples, 
we  could  not  take  samples,  analyze  some  of  all  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  packers  and  retail  dealers  of  the  State,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  publication  of  the  legal  samples  gave  an  unfair 
advantage  to  those  who  had  samples  of  their  goods  taken  and 
analyzed  and  reported  in  our  annual  report  as  legal,  as  many 
of  these  manufacturers  and  packers  would  refer  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  their  foods  as  analyzed  in  our  Annual  Report,  and 
found  to  be  legal,  thus  claiming  for  their  foods  that  they 
had  passed  the  test  of  the  State  Food  Analyst,  and  were 
shown  to  be  legal  and  prepared  in  conformity  with  our  Food 
Law,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  safer  for  the  dealer  as  well 
as  the  consumer  to  purchase  and  use  their  foods,  and,  as 
stated,  only  the  illegal  samples  are  published. 

PRELIMINARY  HEARINGS  PROVIDED  FOR. 

Under  Section  40  of  our  State  Food  Law,  preliminary 
hearings  are  provided  for  when  it  appears  from  the  examina¬ 
tion,  or  analysis,  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  been 
violated — by  giving  the  party,  or  parties,  offending,  a  notice 
in  writing,  to  appear  before  the  Commission  at  the  State 
Food  Office,  1620  Manhattan  building,  Chicago,  on  a  day  fixed 
in  the  notice,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  findings,  and  also, 
by  sending  to  the  party  whose  name  appears  upon  the  label 
of  the  sample  taken  as  manufacturer,  or  packer,  a  similar 
notice. 

The  reason  of  this  provision  of  the  law  is  to  give  the  party, 
or  parties,  so  notified  of  such  charge  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  suit  is  brought  against  them,  after  such  hearing, 
if  it  appears  there  is  probable  cause  of  guilt,  then  such  party, 
or  parties  violating  the  law,  whether  dealer,  manufacturer  or 
packer,  shall  be  prosecuted. 

Under  this  Section  40  there  have  been  over  2,765  hearings, 
and  after  such  hearings  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were 
violations  of  the  law.  There  were  191  suits,  or  prosecutions, 
started  on  account  of  these  violations.  Of  that  number  in¬ 
stituted  115  were  prosecuted  to  a  termination  and  H5  con¬ 
victions  were  secured,  and  19  were  by  the  court  dismissed  for 
various  defenses  interposed  and  there  are  still  pending  for 
prosecution  undetermined  34  cases. 

CONFISCATION  AND  CONDEMNATION  CLAUSE. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  new  sections  of 
our  State  Food  Law,  and  especially  to  Section  10,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  confiscation  and  condemnation  of  misbranded,  or 
adulterated,  foods.  Under  this  section  any  article  of  food, 
or  drink,  that  is  adulterated,  or  misbranded,  and  is  being 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  within  this  State,  may  be  declared 
contraband  goods  and  seized  for  confiscation,  or  condemna¬ 
tion,  and  if  such  article  is  condemned  as  being  adulterated, 
or  misbranded,  or  of  a  poisonous,  or  deleterious  character, 
the  same  shall  be  disposed  of  by  destruction. 

Section  29  of  the  new  State  Food  Law  is  along  the  same 
line  as  Section  10,  as  it  provides  that  whenever  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  or  his  agents,  shall  have  ground  for  suspicion 
that  any  article  of  food  found  in  the  possession  of  any  per¬ 
son,  firm  or  corporation,  is  adulterated,  or  misbranded,  he 
may  seize  such  article  of  food  and  make  an  inventory  thereof, 
and  proceed  with  the  hearing— the  Commissioner,  his  Inspec¬ 
tors  and  Agents  are  given  full  power  and  authority  without 
warrant  to  make  arrest  and  also  given  the  power  of  police¬ 
men  in  the  work  of  enforcing  the  law — it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  wisdom  of  our  General  Assembly  in  placing  these 
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two  sections  in  our  new  State  Food  Law  as  it  makes  the 
fraudulent  manufacturer,  packer  and  dealer  liable  for  his 
acts  and  places  him  along  with  the  counterfeiter  of  the 
people’s  money  and  similar  offenders. 

LABELING  OF  EXTRACTS. 

Section  12  of  the  new  State  Food  Law  in  regard  to  label¬ 
ing  the  various  kinds  of  extracts  is  aimed  at  those  manufac¬ 
turers  and  packers  who  have  tried  to  evade  the  law  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  article  that  is  below  the  standard  by  calling  it  some 
name  such  as  “flavor,”  or  “flavoring  extract,”  “spirit”  or 
“essence” — it  was  found  in  nearly  every  case  that  this  was 
done  to  deceive  the  purchaser— the  Department  at  once  issued 
a  Bulletin  that  extract,  flavoring  extract,  flavoring,  spirits, 
essences  and  tinctures  as  applied  to  solutions  used  for  flavor¬ 
ing  food  products  are  synonymous  terms  and  must  have  a 
legal  and  proper  strength  and  conform  to  the  standard  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  law  for  “Extracts”— Provided,  of  course,  that  all 
those  extracts  which  cannot  be  made  from  the  fruit,  berry, 
bean  or  other  part  of  the  plant,  and  must  necessarily  be  arti¬ 
ficial,  as  raspberry,  strawberry,  shall  be  labeled  “imitation” 
in  letters  similar  in  size  and  immediately  preceding  the  article. 
We  give  special  emphasis  to  this  fact,  for  the  reason  that 
there  has  been  a  contention  that  where  the  word  “flavoring” 
or  some  synonymous  word,  or  term,  is  used — then  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  article  should  contain  the  standard  for 
extract  of  that  article. 

MEANING  OF  THE  WORD  WHISKEY. 

Section  14  of  our  State  Food  Law  is  similar  to  Sections 
Seven  and  Ten  of  the  National  Food  Law  in  regard  to  the 
preparation,  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic,  vinous  and 
malt  liquors,  and  the  question  under  this  Section,  “What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘whiskey’  under  the  Pure  Food  Law’ 
and  the  proper  regulation  and  branding  of  various  kinds  of 
whiskey  was  a  mooted  question.  It  had  been  up  under  the 
National  Food  Law  before  the  National  Food  officials  and 
taken  from  the  National  Food  officials  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  after  a  decision  by  President  Roosevelt  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  packers  of  liquor  had  the  case  reopened  before 
President  Taft,  and  on  December  27th,  1909,  President  Taft 
handed  down  a  decision  making  a  ruling  as  to  how  whiskey 
should  be  labeled,  under  the  Pure  Food  Act,  of  June  30,  1906. 
A  very  full  hearing  was  had  before  President  Taft — some 
fifteen  hundred  printed  pages  of  evidence  was  submitted. 

The  President  in  his  decision  upon  this  question  states, 
“That  after  an  examination  of  all  the  evidence  it  seems  over¬ 
whelmingly  established  that  for  a  hundred  years  the  term 
‘whiskey’  in  the  trade  and  among  the  customers  has  included 
all  potable  liquors  distilled  from  grain;  that  the  straight 
whiskey  is,  as  compared  with  the  whiskey  made  by  rectifica¬ 
tion,  or  distillation,  and  flavoring  and  coloring  matter,  a  sub¬ 
sequent  improvement  and  that  therefore,  it  is  a  perversion  of 
the  Pure  Food  Act  to  attempt  now  to  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  term  ‘whiskey’  to  that  which  modern  manufacturers  and 
taste  have  made  the  most  desirable  variety.” 

“Exactly  the  same  question  has  arisen  in  England  and  has 
been  determined  by  a  royal  commission  of  eminent  lawyers 
and  scientific  men  in  the  same  way.” 

“With  deference  to  the  very  able  consideration  of  this 
question,  made  by  Dr.  Wiley  and  other  distinguished  Chem¬ 
ists,  I  think  the  fundamental  error  in  all  conclusions  differing 
from  this,  is  one  of  fact  as  to  what  the  name  of  ‘whiskey’ 
actually  has  included  for  the  last  hundred  years,  he  fell  into 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  error  of  making  too  nice  a  dis¬ 
tinction  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  congeneric  substances, 
or  traces  of  fusel  oil  required  to  constitute  whiskey  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  when  the  flavor  and  color  of  all  whiskey,  but 
straight  whiskey,  have  been  chiefly  that  of  ethyl  alcohol  and 
burnt  sugar. 

“A  great  deal  of  the  liquors  sold  is  a  mixture  of  straight 
whiskey  with  whiskey  made  from  neutral  spirits.  Now  the 
question  is,  whether  this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
pound,  or  blend.  The  Pure  Eood  Law  provides  that,  _  ‘in 
case  of  articles  labeled,  branded,  or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly 
indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations,  or  blends’  the 
term  ‘blend’  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like 
substances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring,  or  flavoring  in¬ 
gredients  used  for  the  purpose  oi  coloring  and  flavoring 
onlv.” 

This  decision  of  President  Taft  is  in  harmony  with  our 
State  Food  Law  and  all  the  tentative  rulings  and  standards 
made  by  the  Department  in  regard  to  same,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  note  that  our  Food  Law  is  not  only  in  harmony 
with  the  National  Law  on  this  question,  but  with  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Old  World. 
The  opinion  of  President  Taft  is  a  very  long  one  and  as  he 


has  given  the  subject  much  consideration,  and  in  order  to 
more  fully  understand  his  decision  a  full  copy  of  the  sanje 
should  be  read  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  its  adjust¬ 
ment. 

state's  attorneys  shall  RENDER  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  31  of  the  Law  is  an  innovation,  in  many  respects, 
in  its  provisions.  The  first  part  of  the  Section  provides  that 
the  State’s  Attorneys,  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State, 
or  any  of  their  assistants,  shall  render  all  legal  assistance  in 
their  power  to  the  State  Food  Department  or  the  proper 
officers  thereof  to  execute  the  law  and  shall  prosecute  all 
cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of  our  new  State  Food 
Law. 

The  latter  part  of  this  section  provides,  “that  no  person 
shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  sell¬ 
ing,  or  offering  for  sale,  any  article  of  food  as  defined  in  the 
law,”  when  the  same  is  found  to  be  adulterated  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  in  the  original  unbroken  package,  in 
which  it  was  received  by  said  person,  when  he  can  establish 
a  “guaranty”  signed  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer, 
or  other  party  residing  in  this  state,  from  whom  he  pur¬ 
chased  such  article,  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  not  adul¬ 
terated,  or  misbranded,  in  the  original  unbroken  package  in 
which  said  article  was  received  by  said  dealer ;  said  “guar¬ 
anty”  to  afford  protection  shall  contain  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  party,  or  parties,  making  the  sale  of  such  ar¬ 
ticle  to  such  dealer,  and  in  such  case,  or  cases,  said  party,  or 
parties,  making  said  “guaranty”  shall  be  amenable  to  the 
prosecutions,  fines  and  penalties  as  provided  for  in  the  law. 

THE  GUARANTEE  CLAUSE. 

The  latter  part  of  this  Section  is  called  the  “guarantee 
clause,”  and  two  years  of  experience  in  the  enforcement  of 
this  Section,  or  provision  of  the  law,  has  shown  that  it  is 
fair — for  under  its  provisions  the  blame  can  be  placed  on  the 
manufacturers,  or  packers,  where  it  generally  belongs — in 
these  classes  of  foods,  and  the  trade  now  understands  this 
Section  31,  and  that  its  enforcement  is  doing  much  to  purify 
and  cleanse  the  food  markets  of  the  State,  as  it  now  places 
the  blame — where  it  belongs — and  gives  the  retail  dealer  as 
well  as  the  manufacturer  and  packer  a  fair  show,  for  under 
its  provisions  the  reputable  manufacturer,  or  packer,  is  care¬ 
ful  to  put  upon  the  markets  of  the  State  only  properly  labeled 
goods,  and  goods  that  are  pure  and  wholesome  and  prepared 
in  conformity  with  our  new  State  Food  Law. 

I  think  a  large  percentage  of  the  reputable  dealers  of  foods 
in  the  State  have  already  adopted  this  plan,  of  first  inquiring 
into  the  reputation  and  standing  of  the  manufacturer,  packer, 
or  jobber  before  he  purchases  his  goods,  and  ascertaining  be¬ 
fore  he  purchases  the  same  whether  the  party  of  whom  he 
purchases  is  financially  responsible;  and  then,  after  satisfying 
himself,  to  require  a  “guarantee”  that  the  foods  are  prepared 
and  sold  in  conformity  with  our  new  State  Food  Law. 

In  nearly  every  case  where  the  retailer  has  followed  this 
plan  and  the  goods  did  not  comply  with  the  guarantee,  the 
manufacturer,  packer,  or  jobber,  as  the  case  may  be,  has 
been  compelled,  under  this  “guarantee  clause”  tO'  come  for¬ 
ward  and  pay  the  fine,  costs  and  attorney’s  fee  and  thus  re¬ 
lieve  the  retail  dealer  of  any  financial  liability  and  in  this 
way  placing  the  financial  burclens,  incurred  for  these  fraudu¬ 
lent  acts,  where  they  rightly  belong,  upon  the  fraudulent 
manufacturer,  packer  or  jobber. 

Whenever  the  retail  dealer  has  used  this  care  and  pre¬ 
caution  in  the  purchase  of  his  foods,  by  inquiring  into  the 
financial  standing  and  integrity  of  the  manufacturer,  packer 
or  jobber,  and  requiring  a  “guarantee,”  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  and  character  of  the  foods 
and  very  few  prosecutions.  This  care,  on  the  part  of  the 
retailer,  has  greatly  improved  the  food  markets  of  the  State, 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  honest  manufacturers,  packers 
and  jobbers  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with  this  feature  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  its  requirements,  for  the  honest 
manufacturer,  packer  or  jobber  is  not  afraid  to  guarantee  the 
quality  of  their  foods,  and  that  they  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  State  Food  Law. 

This  practice  of  requiring  a  “guarantee”  has  caused  the 
manufacturers  and  packers  to  prepare  the  various  food  prod¬ 
ucts  with  greater  care  as  to  labels,  as  well  as  ingredients, 
contained  in  the  foods,  and  also,  caused  them  to  submit  to 
this  Department,  for  inspection,  food  laljels.  when  in  doubt 
as  to  preparing  labels  for  their  goods ;  and  not  only  is  this 
true  as  to  the  manufacturers  and  packers  of  our  own  State, 
but  as  to  those  of  many  other  states. 

state’s  attorneys  ro  prosecute. 

Under  this  Section  31,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State’s 
Attorney  in  any  County  in  the  State,  where  there  has  been 
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a  violation  of  the  law,  when  called  upon  by  the  Commis- 
'  sioner,  or  any  of  his  assistants,  to  render  any  legal  service 
or  assistance,  in  his  power  to  execute  the  law,  and  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  cases  arising  under  the  law ;  and  in  nearly  every  case 
the  State’s  Attorney  in  their  respective  counties,  when  called 
upon,  has  complied  with  the  law  by  assisting  the  Department, 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  in  some  of  the  counties  they  have 
seemingly  been  reluctant  to  take  hold  and  assist  in  the  prose¬ 
cutions,  and  after  prosecutions  were  made  to  report  the  same 
to  this  Department  so  that  a  proper  record  could  be  made 
of  them,  and  the  prosecutions  properly  reported  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commission. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there  is  less  occasion  for  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  last  two  years — since  the  passage  of  the  new 
State  Food  Law — than  in  any  former  year,  as  the  Department 
has  published  a  Revised  List  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  our  State,  and  also,  the  other  states  in  the  Union, 
as  well  as  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  affecting  the 
adulteration  and  fraudulent  sale  of  the  various  food  products, 
and  since  this  revised  publication  the  State’s  Attorneys  have 
given  the  question  of  food  adulterations,  and  prosecutions, 
more  attention  than  ever  before. 

The  State’s  Attorneys  have  also  had  these  tables  of  cases 
especially  called  to  their  attention  by  the  Department  and  as 
a  consequence  they  have  studied  them  and  accordingly  en¬ 
tered  more  zealously  into  the  spirit  of  the  vvork  of  prose¬ 
cuting  the  cases  when  presented  to  them  by  this  Department. 

In  the  enactment  of  this  Section  31,  it  was  the  evident  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  General  Assembly  to  protect  the  public  against 
the  harmful  consequences  of  the  sale  of  adulterated  foods 
and  to  that  end  that  its  purpose  might  not  be  defeated,  to 
require  the  seller  at  his  peril,  to  know  that  the  article,  which 
he  offers  for  sale,  is  not  adulterated,  or  to  demand  from 
those  of  whom  he  purchases  his  foods  indemnity  against  the 
penalties  that  may  be  imposed  upon  bim_  because  of  their  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  adulteration  of  the  article. 

GUILTY  KNOWLEDGE  NEED  NOT  BE  PROVED. 

It  is  a  well  settled  principle  of  law,  established  by  an  al¬ 
most  unvarying  current  of  authorities,  in  this  state,  and  in 
the  other  states  of  the  Union,  as  well,  as  in  the  United 
States,  that  guilty  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  need 
not  be  averred  and  proved. 

Food  is  manufactured  and  sold  to  be  consumed.  Tbe  pur¬ 
chaser  is  under  no  obligation  to  analyze  the  article  of  food 
purchased  for  that  purpose,  to  ascertain  whether  it  con¬ 
tained  substances  injurious  to  health,  nor  would  it  be  prac¬ 
ticable  for  him  to  do  so,  and  it  should  be  no  answer  to  his 
complaint;  that  the  goods  were  not  wholesome  and  fit  for 
human  consumption ;  that  the  seller  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
impurity ;  nor  would  it  be  a  defense  to  the  seller  when  called 
to  account  by  the  State  to  answer  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  substance,  or  article,  be  was  selling,  consequently,  there 
is  no  injustice  in  holding  the  seller  as  well  as  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  or  packer,  responsible  for  tbe  goods,  and  in  casting 
upon  each  of  them  the  burden  of  knowing  whether  the  food 
does,  or  does  not,  fall  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Statute 
with  that  care  and  honesty  which  io-  incumbent  '^n  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  packer  and  seller  of  such  products. 

SIZE  OF  TYPE  ON  LABEL. 

I  again  call  attention  to  Section  37  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  “size  of  type”  of  the  label  as  tbe  principle  of  this  law 
is  being  continuously  violated  by  many  of  the  manufacturers 
and  packers  of  foods. 

This  Section  requires  that  the  principal  label  on  any  pack¬ 
age  of  food  “shall  be  printed  plainly  and  legibly  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language”  and  the  type  shall  not  be  smaller  than  “eight 
point — Brevier  caps” — Provided,  that  in  case  the  size  of  the 
package  will  not  permit  the  use  of  eight  point  cap  type— then 
the  size  of  the  type  may  be  reduced  proportionately. 

Tbe  Department  has  given  notice  that  this  section  of  the 
law  will  be  strictly  enforced — as  in  the  past  many  of  the 
manufacturers  and  packers  of  food,  where  the  article  was 
an  imitation,  compound,  or  blend— would  print  the  cheaper, 
or  inferior  article,  or  ingredient,  in  letters  so  small  they 
could  scarcely  be  read,  and  in  some  cases  so  dim,  or  blurred 
as  not  to  be  discerned. 

THE  OLEOMARGARINE  LAW. 

Tbe  enforcement  of  tbe  “Oleomargarine  Laws,”  which  are 
found  separate  and  apart  from  the  State  Food  Law,  and  in 
our  published  Annual  Reports  immediately  following  the 
State  Food  Laws  is  a  law  that  was  enacted  June  14,  1897, 
and  in  force  July  1,  1897. 


This  law  provides  that  no  person  shall  combine  animal  fat, 
or  vegetable  oil,  or  other  substance  with  butter,  or  combine 
therewith,  or  with  animal  fat,  or  vegetable  oil,  or  combination 
of  the  two,  or  with  either  one,  any  other  substance,  or  sub¬ 
stances,  for  tbe  purpose,  or  with  the  effect  of  imparting 
thereto  a  yellow  color,  or  any  shade  of  yellow  so  that  such 
substitutes  shall  resemble  yellow,  or  any  shade  of  genuine 
yellow  butter,  nor  introduce  any  such  coloring  matter,  or 
substance,  or  substances,  into  any  of  the  articles  of  which  the 
same  is  composed ;  Provided,  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  probibit  the  use  of  salt,  rennet  and  harmless  color¬ 
ing  matter  for  coloring  the  products  of  pure  milk,  or  cream 
from  the  same. 

It  further  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  any  imitation  butter  without  informing  tbe  pur¬ 
chaser  thereof,  or  the  person,  or  persons  to  whom  the  same 
is’  offered  for  sale,  that  the  substance  sold,  or  offered  for  sale 
is  “imitation  butter.” 

It  further  provides  that  every  person  who  lawfully  manu¬ 
factures  any  substance  designed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  butter  shall  mark  by  branding,  stamping  or  stenciling 
upon  the  top,  or  side,  of  each  box,  tub,  firkin,  or  other  pack¬ 
age  in  which  such  article  shall  be  kept  and  in  which  it  shall 
be  removed  from  the  place  where  it  is  produced,  in  a  clear 
and  durable  manner  in  the  English  language  the  word  “oleo¬ 
margarine,”  or  the  word  “butterine,”  or  the  words  “substi¬ 
tute  for  butter,”  or  the  words  “imitation  butter,”  in  printed 
letters  in  plain  Roman  type  each  of  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Our  Inspectors  have  been  making  serious  inroads  into  the 
traffic  of  selling  illegal  colored  oleomargarine,  but  these 
prosecutions  have,  by  no  means,  caused  a  cessation  for  as 
fast  as  one  scheme,  or  plan,  is  discovered  for  making  this 
illicit  product  and  the  perpetrators  are  brought  to  justice 
another  new  scheme,  or  plan,  is  discovered  for  evading  the 
law,  and  the  fact  that  those  engaged  in  selling  this  illegal 
article  are  being  sent  to  prison  seemingly  does  not  deter 
others  from  carrying  on  the  work  and  selling  this  “colored 
moonshine  oleo.” 

MOONSHINE  OLEOMARGARINE. 

The  use  of  the  word  “moonshine”  has  heretofore  been  con¬ 
nected  almost  exclusively  with  the  manufacture  of  whiskey 
in  the  mountain  districts  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  'West 
Virginia,  but  of  recent  years,  since  the  price  of  butter  bas  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  market  and  immense  profits  could  be  reaped 
from  the  sale  of  illegal  oleomargarine  a  new  field  has  been 
opened  up  which  lays  a  far  greater  claim  to  the  use  of  the 
word  “moonshine  oleomargarine,”  and  is  so  far  ahead  of 
“moonshine  whiskey”  that  the  mountaineer,  appears  as  an 
amateur,  in  his  fraudulent  business  as  compared  with  these 
professionals  in  the  sale  of  “moonshine  oleomargarine.” 

Our  Inspectors  have  found  that  there  is  a  lawless  class 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  this  colored  moonshine  article;  that  in 
many  cases  this  class  of  dealers  have  trap  doors  to  their  cel¬ 
lars  and  occasionally  the  cellars  have  false  walls  and  secret 
stairways  and  tunnels  and  all  sorts  of  contrivances  to  prevent 
their  being  found  out,  or  discovered  by  the  officers  of  the  law, 
and  brought  to  justice  for  their  nefarious  business. 

RECOGNIZED  'MANUFACTURERS  COMPLY  WITH  THE  LAW. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tbe  dealers  in  oleomargarine 
referred  to  in  this  report  are  not  the  recognized  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers  in  this  product.  These  manufacturers  label 
their  product  strictly  in  accord  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
and  our  State  regulations,  and  are  just  as  strongly  opposed 
to  the  illicit  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  we  are.  It  is  the  class 
of  dealers  that  buy  the  uncolored  oleomargarine  and  color  it, 
or  seek  to  palm  it  off  on  the  public  for  pure  dairy  butter 
thus  seeking  to  evade  the  10  cents  Internal  Revenue  tax  on 
colored  oleomargarine.  If  they  can  sell  it  for  anything  like 
butter  prices  of  course  their  profits  are  large. 

COLORED  OLEOMARGARINE  GOOD  FOOD  TO  EAT. 

I  do  not  want  it  understood  for  a  moment  that  all  the 
colored  oleomargarine  that  is  sold  is  bad  stuff  to  eat,  for  on 
the  contrary  some  of  it  is  made  so  near  like  the  best  butter 
that  it  takes  a  chemical  examination  to  determine  its  true 
nature.  Some  of  these  colored  moonshine  dealers  make 
a  good  imitation  of  butter,  some  churn  it  in  the 
best  milk  while  the  poorer  grades  are  a  bad  imitation  of 
butter.  It  usually  depends  as  to  the  quality  or  the  class  of 
trade  that  buys  it,  but  let  it  be  understood  that  in  the  sale 
of  all  of  it  there  is  a  good  profit. 

It  is  therefore  due  to  this  magnificent  profit  that  these 
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dealers  in  this  contraband  colored  moonshine  article 
take  the  chances.  They  know  of  others  who  have 
succeeded  in  evading  the  law,  and  not  having  been 
caught,  and  conclude  to  do  a  little  business  in  this  mysterious 
way,  and  as  soon  as  they  make  a  little  money  they  take 
greater  chances  bv  enlarging  their  field  of  action,  but  I  think 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  in  the  end  the  Department  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  ferreting  them  out,  and  bringing  them  to  justice, 
and  in  this  work  of  apprehending  these  “moonshine  oleo” 
dealers  we  have  carried  on  the  work  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  United  States  officials  and  wherever  we 
have  found  a  case  where  these  dealers  in  this  colored 
“moonshine  article”  have  been  evading  the  Internal 
Revenue  Law,  we  have  reported  the  same  immediately 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  of  the  United 
States  government,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  officers  have 
apprehended  and  arrested  them  for  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
Tax  Law  on  colored  oleomargarine,  and  they  have  been 
heavily  fined  and  in  many  cases  given  prison  sentences  on 
account  of  such  violations. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  FOOD  LAW. 

The  Illinois  State  Food  Law  has  two  fundamental  principles 
— or  primary  objects — First,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  foods  of 
every  kind,  containing  injurious  substances:  Second,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  purchaser  and  consumer  against  fraud.  The  first 
object  is  attained  by  requiring  the  article  to  be  truthfully 
labeled  in  the  English  language,  and  in  letters  so  plainly  legi¬ 
ble  that  it  can  be  easily  read.  The  second  object  is  attained 
by  reciuiring  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  packer,  with  the  true  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  packer,  with  the  name  of  the  article,  or  in 
case  it  is  a  compound,  imitation,  or  blend  it  shall  be  plainly 
stated  on  the  label — and  in  case  of  extracts  made  of  more 
than  one  principle,  or  ingredient,  it  shall  be  labeled  in  a 
conspicuous  manner  with  the  name  of  each  principle,  and  in 
all  cases  when  an  extract  is  labeled  with  two  or  more  names 
such  names  must  be  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  label. 

ILLINOIS  LEADS  IN  FOOD  PRODUCTION. 

Illinois  ranks  all  the  other  states  in  the  union  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  various  food  and  dairy 
products. 

A  study  of  the  map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  shows  that 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe  intended  to  make  Illinois  the 
home  of  the  food  industries  of  the  Western  World — the 
early  settlers  of  Illinois  being  astute  business  men,  and  far- 
seeing  as  to  the  future — saw  that  she  was  almost  centrally 
located  in  the  Union  with  all  the  natural  advantages  of  in¬ 
land  lakes  and  river  facilities— without  scarcely  an  acre  of 
waste  land — or  land  that  was  not  susceptible  of  cultivation; 
her  soil  was  the  most  fertile ;  her  climate  the  most  salubrious, 
and  from  the  verv  first  settlement  of  the  State,  her  statesmen 
and  legislators,  alive  to  the  situation,  advocated  a  policy  that 
would  tend  to  develop  her  great  natural  wealth. 

The  food  products  of  Illinois  go  into  every  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritory,  as  well  as  everv  civilized  country  in  the  world.  Chi¬ 
cago  is  the  great  central  distributing  point  for  all  these  vast 
industries,  and  there  is  no  land  today  however  remote  with 
which  our  manufacturers,  packers  and  dealers  in  these  vari¬ 
ous  food  products  have  not  established  a  trade. 

In  order  that  the  State  of  Illinois  may  maintain  her  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  the  column,  w^e  must  see  to  it  that  all  the 
various  foods  are  manufactured  pure  and  wholesome,  and  so 
prepared,  as  to  make  a  suitable  and  stable  ration. 

PURE  FOOD  CHEAPEST. 

Properlv  labeled  foods  that  are  composed  of  pure  and 
wholesome  ingredients  may  cost  a  little  more  than  the  cheap¬ 
er  or  inferior  article  could  be  purchased  for,  but  in  the  end 
there  will  be  a  decided  saving  in  the  matter  of  preserved 
health,  mental  activity,  and  actual  effect  of  the  genuine  food, 
for  it  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  it  takes  much 
less  of  the  pure  and  genuine  article  of  food  to  make  a  whole¬ 
some  and  stable  ration  as  well  as  to  satisfy  hunger,  than  of 
the  “drugged,”  or  “doped,”  or  of  the  “imitation”  product. 

This  is  a  fact  which  should  commend  itself  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  dealer  and  consumer,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  taught  by  every  Pure  Food 
Commissioner,  or  pure  food  official,  and  the  effects  of  its 
teachings,  and  enforcement  have  convinced  the  people  of 
our  land,’  that  it  is  right,  and  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
“Pure  Food  Laws”  are  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Food  is  next  to  air,  the  greatest  necessity  of  life,  and  the 
study  of  the  various  kinds  of  foods  adapted  to  human  ex¬ 
istence,  their  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  human  body,  their 
influence  on  the  health  of  the  individual,  their  quality,  their 


purity  or  freedom  from  matters  foreign  and  injurious  to 
health,  is  one  of  the  essential  studies  in  connection  with 
pure  food  laws,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  pertaining  thereto. 

When,  as  in  ages  past,  nearly  all  the  various  food  products 
were  grown  and  manufactured  by  the  consumer  himself,  or 
the  consumer  bought  direct  from  the  farmers  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  grain,  meats,  fruits,  etc.,  and  prepared  the 
foods  himself  he  was  certain,  or  at  any  rate  had  greater 
security  that  he  was  consuming  the  pure  article. 

The  food  and  food  stuffs  of  former  times  were  few  and 
simple  as  compared  with  ours.  Formerly  the  food  markets 
were  not  filled  with  all  manner  of  goods  prepared  and  ready 
for  consumption. 

The  food  materials  that  were  formerly  bought  and  sold 
were  mainly  of  a  raw,  crude  nature.  Formerly  they  had 
neither  potted  meats  nor  canned  vegetables,  spices  came  to 
them  unground  and  with  none  of  their  virtues  extracted.  For¬ 
merly  the  list  of  family  groceries  were  a  short  one. 

ADULTERATION  TRAILS  CIVILIZATION. 

Food  adulteration  as  a  great  evil  follows  manufacture 
and  commerce,  and  flourishes  in  the  train  of  broadening  civili¬ 
zation.  Adulteration  is  largely  a  matter  of  lessening  costs  in 
order  that  an  extensive  line  of  low  priced  foods  may  be 
placed  upon  the  market. 

We  all  recognize  as  a  marked  and  creditable  feature  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  the  efforts  of  modern  civilization 
to  regulate  b}?-  law  sanitary  and  other  conditions  affecting 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  race,  in  order  to  add  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  living  and  promote  longevity. 

The  entire  question  of  the  food  regulation  might  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  sentences,  as  the  kernel  of  the  entire  matter  is 
that  the  consumer  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  the  true 
character  of  the  food  and  drink  offered  for  sale. 

The  fundamental  principle  is  that  every  consumer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  choose  as  to  the  kind  and  quality  offered  for  sale. 
For  example,  whether  they  shall  receive  honey  when  desir¬ 
ing  to  purchase  that  article,  or  a  mixture  of  honey  and  glu¬ 
cose;  absolutely  pure  eggs  or  some  “packed  article”— abso¬ 
lutely  pure  fruit  jelly,  or  some  questionable  imitation  and 
this  comparison  is  equally  applicable  and  true  as  applied  to 
all  foods  and  food  products. 

The  great  trouble  today,  growing  out  of  the  enforcement 
of  these  food  laws  is  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  concentrate  in  our  cities  and  villages,  industrial  hav¬ 
ing  proportionately  outgrown  rural  life,  it  consequently  be¬ 
comes  a  necessity  that  food  products  be  bought  in  greater 
quantities  and  under  such  conditions  adulterations  become 
more  difficult  to  detect. 

Today  in  our  large  cities  the  foods  are  manufactured, 
prepared,  cooked  and  served  in  the  “flat  districts”  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  people  are  served  in  this  way,  consequently,  it 
becomes  more  necessary  that  greater  care  should  be  used, 
not  only  as  to  the  preparation  and  sanitation  of  these  articles 
of  food,  but  that  their  ingredients  should  be  wholesome  and 
embrace  a  stable  ration. 

Chemistry  with  its  amazing  progress  and  its  manifold  re¬ 
sources  of  substituting  the  artificial  for  the  natural,^  has  of¬ 
fered  to  the  student  of  its  mystery,  greater  facilities  for 
affecting  numerous  falsifications,  but  at  the  same  time  let  it 
be  undHstood  that  chemistry  furnishes  ample  means  of  de¬ 
tecting  them. 

THE  STATE  STOCK  FOOD  BUREAU. 

The  State  Stock  Food  Law,  which  went  into  force  July  1, 
1905,  and  was  placed  as  a  “Bureau”  in  the  State  Food  De¬ 
partment — consequently,  this  Department  has  given  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  regulation,  manufacture  and  sale  of  concen¬ 
trated  commercial  feed  stuffs  for  feeding  live  stock  and  do¬ 
mestic  animals  generally — during  the  past  year,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  has  employed  Inspectors  and  Chemists  in  taking 
samples  and  analyzing  same. 

The  manufacturers  and  packers  of  concentrated  commer¬ 
cial  feed  stuffs  have  been  made  familiar  with  the  law  and 
many  of  the  adulterations  that  were  formerly  used  as_  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  manufacture  of  these  foods  have  been  driven 
from  the  market. 

Formerly,  corn  cob,  peat  (an  earthy  substance),  and  many 
other  foreign  substances  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
concentrated  commercial  feeds  for  domestic  animals — the 
enforcement  of  the  law  by  requiring  that  every  lot,  or  parcel, 
of  concentrated  commercial  feed  stuffs,  as  defined  in  Section 
Two  of  the  Act,  shall  have  affixed  thereto,  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  on  the  outside  thereof,  a  plainly  printed  statement, 
clearly  and  trulv  certifying  the  name,  brand  or  trade  mark, 
under  which  the^  article  is  sold  for  feeding  purposes,  the  name 
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and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  importer  or  dealer,  the  net 
weight  of  the  package,  and  the  minimum  percentage  of  crude 
protein,  reckoning  one  per  cent  of  nitrogen  equal  to  six  and 
one-fourth  ((>%%)  per  cent  of  protein,  crude  fibre,  and 
crude  fat  which  it  contains  as  required  in  the  law  has  done 
much  to  correct  these  abuses — for  now  the  manufacturer  and 
packer  of  these  foods  is  furnished  with  a  formula  and  must 
label  or  brand  his  goods  according  thereto  and,  as  stated,  the 
enforcement  of  these  Stock  Food  Laws  has  assisted  our 
dairymen  and  all  those  interested  in  the  consumption  of 
these  various  foods  in  obtaining  a  wholesome  article  of  food, 
and  has  been  productive  of  great  good  to  the  stock  raisers 
and  animal  industry  of  the  State. 

We  can  understand  the  great  importance  of  this  law  and 
its  enforcement  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  Illinois 
has  a  larger  number  of  domestic  animals  and  more  money  in¬ 
vested  in  these  industries  through  her  agricultural,  dairy  and 
packinghouse  industries  than  any  of  her  sister  states,  and 
all  these  great  industries  depend  upon  a  faithful  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Stock  Food  Law 
during  the  past  year  than  any  former  year.  Mr.  S.  Van 
Dusen,  of  Greenville;  Mr.  John  L.  Houser,  of  Olney ;  Fred  C. 
Best  and  Dr.  Ernest  Weidel,  both  of  Chicago,  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  this  work  of  enforcing  the  Stock  Food  Law,  taking  sam¬ 
ples  and  reporting  them,  their  entire  time. 

The  Department  has  also  employed  Miss  Lucy  F.  Doggett 
and  G.  C.  Montgomery  as  Stock  Food  Chemists  and  a  full 
report  of  the  work  of  our  Stock  Food  Inspectors  and  Chem¬ 
ists,  in  taking  samples  and  analyzing  the  same  are  set  forth 
in  this  report,  along  with  that  embraced  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Bryan  in 
the  Report  of  the  work  performed  in  the  State  Laboratory. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  reports  submitted,  as  such 
information  can  be  gained  in  regard  to  the  various  Stock 
Foods  on  the  market  as  well  as  the  great  improvement  that 
has  been  made  in  the  Stock  Food  markets  of  the  State  since 
the  passage  of  this  law  in  1905. 

REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  ANALYST. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Bryan, 
State  Analyst, — his  report  shows  the  work  performed  in  the 
laboratory  by  the  other  chemists  as  well  as  himself,  and  rec¬ 
ord  the  progress  made  during  the  year  of  the  work  of  the 
laboratory.  His  report  shows  the  results  of  analysis  and  the 
discoveries  made  as  to  the  sophistication  of  the  various  food 
samples  taken  by  our  Inspectors  and  turned  into  the  labora¬ 
tory  for  analysis  by  the  chemists. 

In  considering  the  volume  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
chemists  the  difficulties  of  analyzing  and  reporting  on  sam¬ 
ples,  attention  is  especially  called  to  the  report  as  to  the 
analysis  on  confectionery,  canned  goods,_  liquors,  honeys, 
extracts,  spices,  ketchup,  gelatine,  apple  cider,  butter,  oleo¬ 
margarine,  eggs,  milk,  condensed  milk,  corn' syrup  and  vine¬ 
gar  as  much  attention  has  been  given  to  these  subjects,  and 
the  same  are  fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Bryan  in  his  report 
of  the  work  of  analysis  by  the  chemists,  along  these  various 
lines. 

ASSISTANCE  OF  FOOD  JOURNALS. 

The  Commissioner  respectfully  asks  leave  to  make  grateful 
acknowledgement  of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  the 
State  Food  Department  by  the  daily  newspapers  of  Chicago, 
and  the  press  generally  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  various 
Food  Journals  and  magazines  of  the  State,  as  the  friendly  as¬ 
sistance,  so  freely  given  in  reporting  the  work  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  publishing  its  Bulletins  as  issued  and  keeping  the 
public  informed  generally,  has  been,  at  all  times,  not  only  a 
great  help  and  assistance,  but  an  inspiration  and  incentive 
to  renewed  efforts  to  enforce  these  various  food  and  stock 
food  laws  of  the  State — their  assistance  in  giving  to  the  public 
the  work  accomplished  by  this  Department,  as  well  as  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Bulletins,  issued  from  time  to  time,  and  their 
sympathy  and  approval  of  the  work  performed,  affords  genu¬ 
ine  pleasure  and  great  encouragement.  The  help  received 
from  these  sources  in  the  past  have  been  of  incalculable  value 
■ — as  it  has  built  up  a  sentiment  in  the  State  in  favor  of  the 
food  laws  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  this  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  also,  has  done  much  to  rid  the  markets  of  the 
State  of  unwholesome  and  adulterated  foods,  and  thanks  are 
due,  and  freely  acknowledged  for  their  sympathy  and  cour¬ 
tesies  extended. 

In  conclusion,  in  submitting  the  work  of  the  Department 
for  the  past  year,  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the 
principles  and  tentative  standards,  as  well  as  the  Bulletins 
issued  by  the  Department  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
work  of  the  Department  sent  as  arranged  in  this  report  will 
be  published  according  to  the  following  general  summary 
and  conclusions. 


IOWA'S  NEW  FOOD  AND  DAIRY  COMMISSIONER 

The  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  W.  B. 
Barney  of  Hampton  as  state  dairy  and  food  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Iowa  for  the  two  years  beginning  May  ist, 
will  he  welcome  news  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  state 
in  particular  and  Iowa  s  citizens  generally.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Air.  Barney’s  appointment  was  made 
.Saturday,  January  8th. 

Mr.  Barney  succeeds  H.  R.  Wright,  who  will  retire 
from  the  office  after  eight  years  of  efficient  work.  It 
was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Wright’s  advocacy  of  the  qnal- 


W.  B.  BARNEY. 

ifications  of  Air.  Barney  that  the  appointment  was 
made.  In  this  connection  also  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  office  seeks  the  man.  He  was  not  at  any  time 
a  candidate  and  the  appointment  came  to  him  as  a 
complete  surprise. 

The  new  commissioner  is  a  native  Iowan  and  for  a 
good  many  years  has  resided  at  Hampton  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  pure-bred  HoLstein-Friesian 
cattle.  His  herd  is  the  largest  in  the  state,  and  entries 
from  it  have  been  prize  winners  in  numerous  state  fairs. 
Afr.  Barney  is  serving  his  fourth  term  as  president  of 
the  Iowa  State  Dairy  Association,  is  a  director  in  the 
National  Dairy  Show  Association  and  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Holstein-Friesian  Association 

The  appointment  is  a  peculiarly  acceptable  one  in 
many  senses.  Air.  Barney  is  not  only  an  experienced 
and  able  dairyman,  but  a  man  of  wide  business  ex¬ 
perience,  and' he  will  bring  to  the  office  the  clear 
headedness  and  responsiveness  that  its  duties  require. 
The  policies  of  the  Iowa  state  food  and  dairy  depart¬ 
ment,  so  ably  conducted  for  eight  years  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wright,  will  unquestionably  be  continued  under 
Air.  Barney,  who  will  have  Air.  Wright’s  counsel  and 
experience  to  guide  him  in  the  more  difficult  portions 
of  his  duties. 
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THE  BEGINNING  AND  THE  END  OF  THE 
WHISKY  CONTROVERSY. 

On  Christmas  day  with  his  soul  full  of  love  and 
his  stomach  full  of  turkey,  with  the  fullest  sympathy 
with  pure  food,  “peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men,”  President  Taft  decided  the  momentous  ciuestion 
left  as  a  heritage  by  his  predecessor  in  office,  “What 
is  whisky?”  It  was  one  of  the  questions  arising  out 
of  the  administration  of  the  pure  food  law.  In  fact, 
it  really  antedated  the  food  law,  dividing  food  chem¬ 
ists  into  factions  and  making  its  impress  on  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  definition  of  adulteration  in  the  very  act 
itself. 

Its  rumbling  could  be  heard  when  E.  N.  Eaton,  then 
state  analyst  of  Illinois,  secured  recognition  and 
finally  co-operation  for  the  National  Association  of 
State  Dairy  &  Food  Departments  in  the  fixing  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  food,  then  being  considered  by  a  committee 
from  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 

This  association  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Dr. 
Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  His  direct  subordinates  constituted  a  majority 
in  every  convention  held  in  Washington,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  were  held  there.  He  was  permanent  sec¬ 
retary  and  banker.  He  provided  with  government 
moneys,  of  course,  the  place  of  meeting  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  as  a  de¬ 
partmental  document.  He  caused  himself  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  committee  to  prepare  stand¬ 
ards  for  food.  He  secured  congressional  recognition 
of  the  committee  and  government  money  to  meet  ex¬ 
penses  and  salaries.  He  secured  the  publication  of 
the  transactions  of  the  committee  as  government  docu¬ 
ments  and  certified  to  its  membership  as  government 
employes  and  entitled  to  their  privileges  of  free  post¬ 
age,  etc.  This  committee  was  prodded  into  printing 
standards  by  the  State  Food  Commissioners  and  their 
Committee  on  Standards  and  it  was  early  apparent 
that  the  ideas  of  the  two  committees  concerning  stand¬ 
ards  for  food  were  wholly  at  variance. 

In  general,  notwithstanding  the  attention  of  the 
committee  had  been  called  to  the  matter,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  chemists  in  their  standards  in  many  instances 
failed  to  recognize  generic  names  or  when  they  did  so 
defined  them  in  the  name  of  one  species  and  that 
usually  the  most  expensive,  as,  for  example  “whisky” 
as  so-called  “straight  whisky”  and  “vinegar”  as  cider 
or  apple  vinegar.  This  and  other  violations  of  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  standards  should  be  based  were  ex¬ 


posed  'by  Chemist  Eaton  in  1905  in  an  address  before 
the  convention  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments 
in  session  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  where  the  asso¬ 
ciation  again  decided  to  continue  the  work  of  pre¬ 
paring  standards  independent  of  the  agricultural 
chemists.  This  brought  upon  Mr.  Eaton  the  jxiwerful 
opposition  of  Dr.  Wiley,  who  as  dispenser  of  patron¬ 
age  and  seasoned  political  wire  puller  was  then 
strongly  intrenched.  Nevertheless  a  principle  is  never 
settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 

From  year  to  year  the  influence  of  the  Standard 
Committee  waned.  The  food  act  in  failing  to  provide 
standards  or  the  authority  to  fix  them  was  a  bitter 
blow.  The  refusal  of  congress  to  continue  the  appro¬ 
priation  meant  more  than  a  money  loss,  as  it  disquali¬ 
fied  all  standards  not  already  fixed  and  rendered  those 
passed  upon  of  very  uncertain  authority. 

The  final  arbiters  appointed  under  the  food  and 
drugs  act  destroyed  the  little  prestige  left  the  com¬ 
mittee,  even  with  the  influx  of  some  new  blood  from 
the  Food  Commissioners  Association.  However,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  continued  domination  of  this  committee  by 
Dr.  Wiley,  the  food  commissioners  again  decided  to 
do  what  they  had  started  to  do  before  being  absorbed 
by  the  agricultural  chemists,  namely,  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  their  own  membership  tO'  recommend  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  guidance  and  use  of  the  association  and 
its  individual  membership. 

The  official  agricultural  chemist  had  not  reached 
the  alcoholic  liquor  schedules  when  halted  by  congress. 

However,  Dr.  Wiley’s  interpretation  that  only 
straight  whisky  was  whisky  was  well  known.  He  had 
so  stated  before  tlie  committee  on  manufactures  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  56th  congress  when  his  whole  argu¬ 
ment  was  founded  on  what  is  now  admitted  to  be  an 
erroneous  statement,  namely,  that  fusel  oil  was  ox¬ 
idized  out  of  aged  whiskies  and  again  that  “com¬ 
pounded  whisky”  looks  like,  smells  like,  tastes  like 
and  analyzes  like  a  genuine  whisky,  referring  to 
straight  whisky. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Wiley  before  the  committees 
considering  the  National  Food  Bill  and  the  action  of 
the  government  chemist  and  his  friends-  in  the  various 
conventions  of  the  Association  of  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Departments  since  the  St.  Paul  convention  in 
1904,  when  he  and  his  friends  considered  it  necessary 
to  control  the  food  commissioners  as  well  as  the  agri¬ 
cultural  chemists,  and  all  the  other  signs  of  the  zodiac 
pointed  to  the  intention  of  Dr.  Wiley  to  limit  the 
definition  of  whisky  to  one  variety  of  whisky  prin¬ 
cipally  produced  in  Kentucky.  The  Kentucky  crowd 
quickly  captured  the  Association  of  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Departments  as  far  as  whisky  was  concerned. 
Allen  of  Kentucky  as  secretary  and  Scoville  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  as  floor  manager,  with  the  aid  of  barrels  of  free 
bottled  in  bond  whisky  furnished  at  every  convention, 
secured  an  endorsement  of  bottled  in  bond  whisky  at 
two  conventions.  One  year  Scoville  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
placing  Eaton  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  stand¬ 
ards,  during  which  time  a  resolution  was  adopted 
against  the  protest  of  Eaton  alone  putting  the  asso¬ 
ciation  on  record  as  endorsing  standards  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  chemist  not  as  yet  formulated. 

Up  to  1903  the  A.  of  A.  O.  C.  had  not  presented 
any  standards.  In  that  year  in  presenting  independ¬ 
ent  standards  the  standard  committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Dairy  &  Food  Departments  first  touched 
on  the  whisky  proposition.  The  standards  never  passed 
the  tentative  or  provisional  stage,  and  were  never  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  association  for  adoption,  but  were  read 
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and  revised  by  every  member  of  the  committee,  con- 
sistino-  of  Eaton,  Doolittle,  Winton,  Shepherd  and  Le 
llach,  and  were  authorized  to  he  published  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeding's  of  the  convention.  As  presented  to  the  1908 
convention  as  reg'ards  whisky  they  read  as  follows: 

ALCOHOLIC  REV ER AG E S . 

Spirits  : 

■  Spirits  are  licpiors  obtained  by  distillation  of  alco¬ 
holic  liquids. 

Whisky :  W'diisky  is  a  spirit  obtained  by  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  the  mash  of  fermented  grain. 

Straight  Whisky  is  whisky  which  has  been  aged  in 
wood. 

Bottled  in  Bond  Whisky  is  straight  whisky  bottled 
under  government  supervision  and  regulations. 

Blended  Whiskies  are  mixtures  of  straight  whis¬ 
kies  with  neutral  spirits  with  or  without  added 
coloring. 

Compounded  Whiskies  are  neutral  spirits  colored 
and  havored. 

Malt  Whisky  is  a  whisky  prepared  exclusively  from 
malted  grain. 

Rye  Whisky  is  whisky  made  from  a  mash  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  50  per  cent  rye. 

Bourbon  Whisky  is  a  whisky  made  out  of  a  mash 
containing  more  than  50  per  cent  corn. 

Common  Standard: 

An  amber  colored  liquid  having  a  distinctive  odor 
and  taste  and  a  slightly  acid  reaction  and  in  case  of 
straight  whisky  aged  in  wood  at  least  4  years. 

Chemieal  Standard: 

Alcohol  minimum,  40  per  cent  by  vol. 

Solids,  dried  at  110°  C.  minimum,  .25  per  cent, 
maximum,  .75  per  cent. 

Fusel  oil  maximum,  .25  per  cent. 

Representation. 

The  age  and  proof  of  all  goods  at  the  time  of 
bottling  should  appear  on  the  label  or  bottle  and  blend¬ 
ed  whiskies  and  compounded  whisky  should  be  so 
labeled. 

With  the  prima  facie  appointment  on  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  on  standards  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  congressional  au- 
thoritv  for  any  standards,  the  standards  of  the  state 
officials  were  sidetracked  and  those  of  the  official 
agricultural  chemists  at  the  same  time  made  legally 
worthless:  And  up  to-  this  time  and  to  the  passage 
of  the  national  food  law  no  standards  for  alcoholic 
liquors  had  been  officially  promulgated. 

The  well  known  attitude  of  Dr.  Wiley  made  it  im¬ 
perative  for  all  liquor  interests,  except  the  small  class 
of  Bottled  in  Bond  or  so-called  straight  whisky  in¬ 
terests,  to  protect  themselves  against  unfair  discrim¬ 
ination  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  This  known 
bias  in  favor  of  individual  goods  and  individual  firms 
more  than  any  other  consideration  delayed  the  passage 
of  a  national  food  law  which  was  greatly  desired  by 
all  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

The  liquor  interests  secured  the  incorporation  in 
the  law  of  a  clause  defining  blends  in  terms  so  specific 
as  applied  to  a  blended  whisky  that  it  was  thought 
their  business  would  be  protected,  namely,  “provided 
that  the  term  blend  as  used  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  a  mixture  of  like  substances  not  excluding  harm¬ 
less  coloring  or  flavoring  ingredients  used  for  the 
purpose  of  coloring  or  flavoring  only.” 

Dr.  Wiley  in  his  book  on  “Foods  and  Food  Adul¬ 
terations”  makes  the  law.  read  “not  including  harmless 
eoloring  and  flavoring,”  an  obvious  error  in  proofread¬ 


ing  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  connection 
with  the  fidelity  with  which  his  experiments  on  pre¬ 
servatives  proved  his  preconceived  and  expressed 
opinion.  Other  organized  enterprises  endeavored  to 
protect  their  business  as  in  the  proviso  concerning  ex¬ 
port  meat  and  the  use  of  preservatives  when  direc¬ 
tions  were  given  for  washing  them  out  before  con¬ 
suming,  obviously  intended  particularly  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  hams  with  borax  for  shipment. 

The  Bottled  in  Bond  interests,  however,  were  not  to 
be  denied  their  monopolistic  feast  with  their  friends 
in  the  saddle  in  both  national  and  state  food  depart¬ 
ments.  Hence  “Old  Taylor,”  represented  by  Young 
Taylor,  brings  to  the  committee  framing  regulations 
in  New  York  City  his  compilation  of  definitions  for 
whisky,  neutral  spirits,  etc.,  (unquestionably  from 
dieir  internal  evidence  and  subsequent  kind  reception 
prepared  by  Dr.  Wiley),  and  the  contention  that  under 
these  definitions  a  blend  as  understood  by  the  trade 
was  not  a  mixture  of  like  substances.  Around  this 
the  battle  raged.  The  committee  on  standards  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  now 
shorn  of  their  government  authority  promptly  printed 
the  Taylor  standards  as  tentative  standards.  These 
standards  met  with  little  dissent  in  the  committee  when 
enlarged  to  accommodate  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Dairy  and  Food  Departments.  What 
little  opposition  developed  was  not  bargained  for,  as 
Dr.  Wiley  refused  to  allow  any  one  on  the  committee 
who  was  “persona  non  grata,”  that  is,  whose  ideas 
he  feared  he  could  not  own.  In  this  conditions  the  ques¬ 
tion  What  IS  zvhiskyf  was  put  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  Attorney  General  Bonaparte  and  in  the  most  fan¬ 
tastic  if  not  peculiar  decision  ever  emanating  from 
a  judicial  officer,  the  attorney  general  upheld  the  Tay¬ 
lor  definition  of  whisky  as  limited  to  a  straight  whisky, 
and  facetiously  named  other  varieties  “e  pluribus 
unum,”  etc.,  etc. 

Internal  revenue  decisions  regarding  liquors,  up  to 
this  time  governed  by  the  definitions  as  given  by  con¬ 
gress  were  now  governed  by  the  opinion  of  Attorney 
General  Bonaparte.  High  officials  in  the  department 
of  agriculture  and  on  the  official  stafif  of  those 
enforcing  the  food  law  differed  from  the  Attorney 
General  in  his  interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  facts, 
and  it  is  said  that  President  Roosevelt  coincided  with 
their  views,  but  that  Bonaparte  threatened  to  resign 
from  the  Cabinet  if  his  decision  was  not  considered 
final.  For  the  sake  of  peace  in  the  official  family 
it  was  not  reopened  at  that  time.  President  Taft,  how¬ 
ever,  found  it  waiting  him  with  a  glad  smile.  He 
referred  it  to  Mr.  Bowers,  solicitor  general  for  the 
government,  who  heard  evidence  and  collected  enough 
testimony  to  fill  several  volumes.  His  decision,  while 
in  most  instances  contrary  to  the  contentions  of  Tay¬ 
lor,  Wiley,  et  al.,  was  not  in  every  respect  logical 
and  was  unsatisfactory  tO'  all  parties,  therefore  an 
appeal  was  made  to  President  Taft.  On  Christmas 
Day,  while  most  of  the  world  was  enjoying  a  well 
earned  holiday,  the  president  with  untiring  industry 
was  writing  the  decision  on  which  he  had  previously 
given  much  thought.  When  it  came  it  was  clear,  con¬ 
cise  and  logical  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  authoritative,  correct  and  impartial  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  question  at  issue  by  almost  the  unani¬ 
mous  press  of  the  country — even  those  newspapers 
which  have  been  adulative  and  effusive  in  their  praise 
of  Dr.  Wiley,  the  good,  provider  of  entertaining  if 
not  authentic  news. 

The  decision  is  in  essential  harmony  with  the  Eng- 
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lish  Commission,  with  Solicitor  General  Bowers,  and 
with  the  State  Food  Chemists  before  compelled  to 
make  concessions  to  their  salaries. 

It  is  in  harmony  not  only  with  the  spirit  but  the 
plain  wording-  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  creates 
no  monopoly,  maintains  no  trust,  involves  nO'  hardship 
and  enables  every  man  to  ask  for  what  he  wants  and 
receive  what  he  asks  for. 

All  this  we  know  has  one  quality  of  good  cham¬ 
pagne  ;  it  is  extra  dry,  but  may  be  instructive  to  those 
who  wish  to  get  a  little  insight  into  the  history  of 
the  controversy  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fight 
has  been  waged. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  say  one  word  concerning 
Mr.  W.  M.  Hough,  who-  conducted  the  legal  battle  for 
the  blenders  and  recitifiers  and  a  branch  of  the  straight 
whisky  manufacturers.  He  was  lately  superseded  by 
another  Mr.  Hough  as  attorney  and  the  organ  of  the 
Bottled  in  Bond  interests  found  much  satisfaction  in 
his  displacement  (which  we  understand  was  for  finan¬ 
cial  reasons  alone).  However,  great  if  not  exclusive 
credit  should  be  given  him  for  the  present  satisfactory 
settlemenf  of  the  cpiestion.  He  fought  in  front.  He 
carried  the  war  to  his  adversary’s  camp.  He  burned 
his  bridges  behind  him.  Like  Grant  he  would  fight  it 
out  on  this  line  if  it  took  all  summer  or  a  life  time.  He 
made  no  presents  of  patronage,  he  bought  no  opinions 
with  booze,  he  insulted  no  official  with  a  bribe  or  the 
offer  of  one,  he  relied  wholly  on  the  justice  and  legality 
of  his  cause  and  in  losing  his  position  wins  his  honors. 
We  recall  the  bit  of  repartee  indulged  in  between  Dr. 
Wiley  and  Mr.  Hough  when  Mr.  Hough’s  automobile 
broke  down  in  front  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  was 
photographed  by  order  of  Dr.  Wiley  and  a  copy  of 
the  photograph,  with  the  boasting  sentiment  that 
could  find  no  other  clothing  than  poetry  written  on 
the  back,  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Hough  thereto,  as 
published  in  the  “American  Food  Journal”  of  July  15, 
1908,  and  copied  from  and  credited  to  Dr.  Wiley’s 
official  organ,  “Barrels  and  Bottles.” 

Mr.  Hough  was  driving  his  forty-horsepower  Pan- 
hard  in  fine  style  past  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  when 
something  gave  way,  and  he  could  not  go  any  further. 
At  this  critical  moment  Doctor  Wiley,  coming  up,  was 
accosted  by  him  as  follows : 

Air.  Hough:  You  will  notice  that  I  broke  down  in 
front  of  your  office. 

Doctor  Wiley:  Yes,  you  see  you  can  get  by  every¬ 
thing  in  this  country  except  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

While  Air.  Hough  was  struggling  to  start  his  ma¬ 
chine,  Doctor  Wiley,  with  malice  aforethought,  sent  a 
photographer  across  the  street  and  took  a  snap-shot 
and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Hough,  with  the  following  verse : 
“Remember  what  you  said,  and  my  reply! 

You  see  you  could  not  possibly  get  by. 

Just  notice  this  one  point  in  your  career. 

And  that  is,  namely,  that  you  stopped  right  here !” 
To  which  Air.  Hough  replied  in  the  following  lines : 
“I  admit  you  have  caused  interference  at  times 
Like  the  ‘blow-out’  you  pictured  so  well, 

But  you  fail  to  portray 
That  I  soon  sped  away 
And  left  you  no  story  to  tell 
Of  successes  which  crown  every  effort  of  yours 
To  establish  definitions  unfair; 

And  you’ll  learn  when  swords  meet 
Delay  spells  not  defeat 
For  the  man  who  left  yoii  standing  there.” 


CRITICISMS  OF  CANADIAN  STANDARDS. 

According  to  Section  26  of  the  Canadian  Adultera¬ 
tion  Act  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  establish  standards  for  foods. 

The  section  is  as  follows: 

26.  The  Governor  in  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
cause  to  be  prepared  and  published,  lists  of  the  articles,  mix¬ 
tures  or  compounds  declared  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  in  accordance  -with  the  last  preceding  section,  and 
shall,  also,  from  time  to  time,  establish  a  standard  of  quality 
for,  and  fix  the  limits  of  variability  permissible  in  any  arti¬ 
cle  of  food  or  drug  or  compound,  the  standard  of  which  is 
not  established  by  any  such  pharmacopoeia  or  standard  work 
as  is  hereinbefore  mentioned;  and  the  orders  in  council  fix¬ 
ing  the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Canada  Gazette,  and 
shall  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the 
publication  thereof.  53  V.,  c.  26,  s.  8. 

Under  this  act  A.  McGill,  Chief  Analyst  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Department,  chairman  Advisory  Board 
on  Food  Standards,  has  published  a  scheme  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  milk  and  its  products  which  is  submitted  for 
criticism,  which  schedule  will  be  found  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  The  schedule  as  sent  presupposes  a 
previous  schedule  “A.” 

It  is  of  course  much  easier  to  criticise  than  con¬ 
struct,  but  as  the  standards  were  sent  in  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  a  few  observations  might  be  acceptable  tO'  the 
Canadian  authorities. 

The  Standards  are  evidently  based  on  those  of  the 
U.  S.  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  but  dififer  in 
many  respects  from  these  definitions  usually,  if  not 
always,  to  their  improvement.  Their  faults  are  mainly 
in  the  fidelity  to  which  they  approach  the  U.  S.  stand¬ 
ards. 

Strictly  speaking  buttermilk,  condensed  milk,  etc., 
cannot  be  classified  under  milks  unless  milks  be  de¬ 
fined  as  different  from  milk.  For  example  in  the  term 
goat’s  milk  the  word  milk  is  used  in  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  sense  from  the  definition  of  milk  as  cow’s  milk. 

It  is  the  old  trick  of  making  a  generic  name  fit  a 
specific  article  to  the  exclusion  of  other  species. 

The  definition  for  milk  should  conform  to  nature 
and  common  knowledge  and  the  specific  article  called 
marketable  or  commercial  cow’s  milk  as  in  the  stand¬ 
ards  prepared  by  the  Standard  Committee  of  the 
State  Food  Commissioners  which  hereafter  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Food  Chemists’  Standards. 

The  narrowing  of  the  colostrum  period  from  10 
days  to  one  week  after  calving  is  probably  safe  but  a 
time  limit  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  a  composition  limit 
— that  is  it  is  safer  not  to  market  a  milk  until  it  is 
normal,  irrespective  of  time  of  calving. 

“Alodified  Milk”  as  used  in  the  Canadian  Standards 
and  Food  Chemists’  Standards  is  certainly  preferable 
to  the  term  “Blended  Milk”  in  the  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
ists’  Standards  under  the  same  definition.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  term  should  demand  a  stated 
percentage  of  any  ingredient.  • 

The  definition  of  Pasteurized  Milk  conforms  to  the 
Food  Chemists’  Standards  rather  than  the  Agricultural 
Chemists  and  is  intended  to  eliminate  the  quick  process 
kind. 

The  term  “Sterilized  Milk”  does  not  conform  either 
to  the  technical  or  commercial  usage  of  the  term. 

“Certified  Alilk”  differs  from  the  Food  Chemist 
Standards  by  requiring  the  certificate  to  be  made  by 
Boards  of  Health  or  an  incorporated  society  of  phy¬ 
sicians  rather  than  the  dealer  or  producer,  and  names 
the  particulars  to  which  it  is  certified  to  conform. 
Agricultural  Chemists  Standards  do  not  recognize 
“certified  milk.” 

The  Canadian  committee  have  profited  by  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Chemists  mistakes  in  definitions  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  condensed  milk  and  evaporated  milk,  and 
while  they  have  reduced  the  total  solids  to-  figures 
which  may  be  conformed  to  have  decreased  the  fat  to  a 
figure  which  may  allow  sophistication. 

In  several  respects  the  Canadian  Standard  for 
Evaporated  Milk  conforms  to  the  Food  Chemists’ 
Standard  except  that  the  Canadian  Standard  calls 
for  I  per  cent  more  of  solids  and  i  per  cent  less 
butter  fat. 

The  Canadian  definitions  of  condensed  milk  and 
evaporated  milk  appear  to  be  faulty  in  that  they  have 
identically  the  same  definition  and  different  standards, 
and  moreover  do  not  provide  for  the  presence  of 
sugar  which  is  admitted  in  a  foot  note  may  be  present 
but  under  the  definitions  is  an  adulteration.  We  would 
commend  the  Canadian  Board  to  the  Food  Chemists 
Standards,  unless  it  might  be  advisable  to  increase  the 
solids  required  from  25  to  26  per  cent  and  decrease 
the  fat  one-half  per  cent.  Seven  per  cent  of  fat,  how¬ 
ever,  we  believe  to  be  at  least  one-half  per  cent  too 
low,  as  a  minimum  standard  even  with  3  per  cent 
milk  whereas  the  proposed  Canadian  Standard  for 
milk  is  3.25  per  cent. 

The  term  buttermilk  should  in  our  opinion  be  limited 
tO'  a  profluct  of  ripened  cream.  In  its  use  in  medical 
practice  the  micrococcus  or  bacillus  lactis  and  its  prod¬ 
uct,  lactic  acid,  is  exclusively  what  is  desired.  Much 
of  the  buttermilk  on  the  market  is  made  from  soured 
milk  instead  of  cream  and  conforms  to  Canadian  and 
U.  S.  Standards,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
entitled  to  the  same  name  as  the  old-fashioned  and 
more  expensive  article. 

Technically  “butter”  is  not  removed  from  milk,  but 
made  from  milk  or  cream,  but  the  distinction  may  be 
drawn  too  fine  to  unfit  the  Canadian  Standards  as  a 
legal  definition  for  butter-milk. 

Two  standards  for  cream  are  recognized,  the  lower 
18  and  the  higher  25  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  is,  hov.mver,  too  low  a  standard  for  clotted 
cream. 

“Butter  fat”  is  defined  but  is  not  a  commercial 
product. 

More  than  a  generic  definition  of  butter,  which 
definition  does  not  distinguish  grades  and  renovated 
or  process  butter,  should  be  attempted  in  a  dairy 
country. 

Ditto  “Cheese.”  The  Canadian  proposed  stand¬ 
ard  for  cheese  is  45  per  cent,  the  Agricultural 
Chemists  50  per  cent.  Better  split  the  difference  and 
make  it  conform  to  the  recommendation  of  the  food . 
chemists,  for  cheddar  cheese,  namely  48  per  cent. 

The  ice  cream  standards  are  the  same  as  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemists  and  may  be  noticed  later. 

Kumiss  definition  is  not  altogether  correct,  nor  is  it 
as  elastic  as  the  usual  method  of  preparation  demands. 

No  definition  is  given  for  Kefir,  coffee  cream,  whip¬ 
ping  cream,  process  butter  or  milk  ices. 

Perhaps  a  suggestion  might  be  attempted  in  the 
line  of  classification  of  milks,  for  example.  Natural 
Milks.  Fermented  Milks,  Preserved  Milks,  and  Con¬ 
densed  Milks,  the  last  named  as  a  separate  class  or  as 
a  sub-class  under  Preserved  Milks. 

We  offer  fhe  above  suggesfion  in  no-  spirit  of  an¬ 
tagonism  or  carping,  recognizing  that  perfection  does 
not  exist,  and  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
find  fault,  but  requires  study  to  construct.  Perhaps, 
however,  in  the  criticism  attempted  the  Canadian  au¬ 
thorities  may  see  something  of  value. 


CONGRESSMAN  STEENERSON  ALMOST 
“MAKES  GOOD”,  BUT  NOT  QUITE. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  special  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Representative  Steenerson  of  Minnesota  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  operation  of  the  pure  food  law  had  been  suspended 
in  the  case  of  certain  products  of  Franklin  MacVeagh 
&  Company.  The  resolution  called  upon  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  tO'  transmit  to  Congress  any  in¬ 
formation  about  the  alleged  suspension,  and  a  great 
noise  was  made  about  the  fact  that  misbranded  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  IMacVeagh  company  were  found  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  assumption  in  the  resolution  was  that 
the  official  position  of  Franklin  MacVeagh,  who  had 
severed  his  connection  with  the  firm  bearing  his  name 
to  accept  the  treasury  portfolio  in  President  Taft’s 
cabinet,  had  been  used  with  the  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  secure  the  alleged  suspension. 

Just  how  near  Mr.  Steenerson  came  to  “making 
good”  his  bluff  is  told  in  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  8th : 

PURE-FOOD  L.\W. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  a  privileged  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
House  resolution  67,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  07. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  following  information  : 

“First.  Whether  or  not  any  executive  order  or  direction  has 
been  made  or  issued  seeking  to  suspend  or  affect  the  opera¬ 
tions  or  the  enforcement  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  30, 
1906,  entitled  ‘An  act  for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale 
or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poisonous 
or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  liquors,  and  for 
regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for  other  purposes.’ 

“Second.  Whether  any  order  or  direction  has  been  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  exempting  any  person  from  the  operation  of  said  act 
or  from  prosecution  for  violation  of  said  act. 

“Third.  If  any  such  order  or  direction  as  referred  to 
herein  has  been  made,  then  that  a  copy  thereof  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  together  with  any  and  all 
papers  in  connection  therewith.” 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  accompanying  the 
resolution  which  the  Clerk  has  just  read  is  a  recommendation 
that  the  resolution  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  for  this  reason  : 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  of  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  the  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  now  ask  to  have  read  the 
Secretary’s  letters  which  will  be  found  accompanying  the  re¬ 
port  : 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

December  8,  1909. 

“Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives. 

“Dear  Sir  :  1  have  your  two  letters  inclosing  copies  of 

resolutions  67  and  68.  I  will  take  steps  to  have  reply  made 
to  you,  giving  a  full  outline  of  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  the  execution  of  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“James  Wilson,  Secretary.” 


December  30,  1909. 

“Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  Relative  to  House  resolution  67,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  inform  you ; 

“1.  No  executive  order  or  direction  has  been  made  or  is¬ 
sued  seeking  to  suspend  the  operations  or  the  enforcement  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  June  30,  1906,  entitled  ‘An  act  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated, 
or  misbranded,  or  poisonous,  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  med¬ 
icines  and  liquors,  and  for  regulating  traffic  tberein,  and  for 
other  purposes.’ 

“2.  Executive  orders  and  directions  have  of  course  been 
made  affecting  the  operation  or  the  enforcement  of  the  said 
act.  The  more  important  of  these  orders  have  been  pub- 
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lished  by  the  department  and  are  available  for  public  distribu¬ 
tion. 

"3.  No  order  or  direction  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Agricultural  Department  exempting  any 
person  from  the  operation  of  the  above  act  or  from  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  violations  of  said  act. 

“I  thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  resolution. 

“Very  respectfully, 

"James  Wilson,  Secretary.” 

j\lr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  four  resolution  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Steenerson), 
one  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  one  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasuiy,  one  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  and  one  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  All 
of  the  resolutions  were  referred  to  those  several  departments. 
The  report  in  this  case  sets  forth  the  fact  in  reference  to  the 
matter.  The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  seems 
to  have  answered  substantially  the  inquiries  contained  in  the 
resolution  itself,  and  for  that  reason  the  committee  did  not 
think  there  was  any  need  of  having  it  passed  through  the 
House.  At  the  proper  time  I  shall  make  a  motion  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  direction  of  the  committee,  to  lay  the  resolu¬ 
tion  on  the  table.  Before  doing  that  I  will  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Steenerson).  How  much  time 
does  the  gentleman  want? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

(Here  follows  parliamentary  wrangle.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  desires  the 
report  to  go  over,  I  am  perfectly  wilting  that  that  should  be 
done.  There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  force  consideration 
of  the  report  against  the  protest  of  the  gentleman.  I  under¬ 
stood  the  gentleman  was  willing  to  have  the  report  consid¬ 
ered  at  this  time,  and  1  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  attitude 
of  seeking  to  force  consideration  of  the  gentleman’s  resolu¬ 
tion  against  his  objection,  regardless  of  any  point  of  order, 
which  I  do  not  think  is  well  taken. 

IMr.  STEENERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I  would  raise  the 
further  point  of  order  that  as  author  of  the  resolution,  in 
charge  of  the  resolution,  I  have  the  right  to  have  it  referred 
to  the  calendar  at  my  request  in  preference  to  its  being  taken 
up. 

Mr.  MANN.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  done  by  unanimous  consent, 
but  I  desire  to  oblige  the  gentleman  in  every  way  I  can.  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  consideration  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  and  report  be  postponed  for  the  present. 

Mr.  STEENERSON.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  to  modify 
that  by  requesting  that  these  four  resolutions,  with  the  re¬ 
ports  thereon,  be  placed  upon  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANN.  That  will  be  the  effect  of  it,  as  far  as  I  can 
see. 

Mr.  STEENERSON.  I  desire  further  time  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  am  perfectly  willing,  and  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  go  on  the  calendar  as  unfin¬ 
ished  business.  It  could  not  go  on  the  calendar  under  any 
rule  of  the  House  except  by  unanimous  consent,  except  as  it 
would  go  on  the  calendar  as  unfinished  business.  The  Chair 
supposes  the  object  of  both  gentlemen  will  be  obtained  if  that 
is  done. 

Mr.  MANN.  Is  the  matter  disposed  of? 

The  SPEAKER.  No;  the  gentleman  desires  unanimous 
consent  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion — to  what  time? 

Mr.  MANN.  Oh,  indefinitely;  I  will  endeavor  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEENERSON.  I  object  to  that  unless  the  reciuest  is 
modified  to  this  extent — that  it  is  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be  placed 
on  the  calendar.  Of  course  it  would  go  there,  necessarily. 

Mr.  STEENERSON.  Well,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  go  on  the  calendar;  it  can  go 
on  the  calendar  as  unfinished  business,  subject  to  be  called  up 
when  the  House  desires  to  consider  it.  The  Chair  thinks  that 
accomplishes  probably  what  the  gentlemen  desire. 

Mr.  MANN.  Then,  Air.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  present  a 
privileged  report  from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Eor- 
eign  Commerce,  on  House  resolution  No.  66,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  without  reading  the  report. 
I  do  not  desire  to  call  it  up  at  this  time,  but  will  call  it  up 
later. 

Air.  STEENERSON.  Can  not  we  agree  to  the  same  dis¬ 
position  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^s : 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  66. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 


merce  and  Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  furnish 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  following  information  : 

First.  Whether  or  not  any  executive  order  or  direction 
has  been  made  or  issued  seeking  to  suspend  or  affect  the  oper¬ 
ations  or  enforcement  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  30, 
1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale 
or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poisonous 
or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  liquors,  and  for 
regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Second.  Whether  any  order  or  direction  has  been  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
or  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  exempting  any 
person  from  the  operation  of  said  act  or  from  prosecution 
for  violations  of  said  act. 

Third.  If  any  such  order  or  direction  as  referred  to  herein 
has  been  made,  then  that  a  copy  thereof  be  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Representative.s,  together  with  any  and  all  papers 
in  connection  therewith. 

Air.  AIANN.  Now',  Air.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report — the  resolution  having  been  read — may  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  the  resolution  placed  on  the  cal¬ 
endar. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  too  late.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Olmsted)  raises  the  question 
of  consideration.  The  question  is.  Will  the  House  consider 
the  resolution? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  House  refused  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Air.  MANN.  Air.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  present  the  following 
privileged  report  on  House  resolution  68  and  ask  to  have  the 
same  reported  by  title,  and  I  give  notice  that  I  will  call  it  up 
at  a  later  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolution  (H.  Res.  68)  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  furnish  certain  information  in  reference  to  the 
pure  food  and  drugs  act. 

Air.  STEENERSON.  Air.  Speaker,  I  raise  the  question  of 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  raises 
the  question  of  consideration. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  did  not  ask  to  have  the  resolution  consid¬ 
ered  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will  the  House  consider 
the  resolution  ? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  House  refused  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Air.  AIANN.  Air.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  present  the  following 
report  on  House  resolution  69 : 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

“Resolved.  That  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  furnish  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  following  information  : 

“First.  Whether  or  not  any  executive  order  or  direction 
has  been  made  or  issued  seeking  to  suspend  or  affect  the 
operations  or  the  enforcement  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
30,  1906,  entitled  'An  act  for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale 
or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poisonous  or 
deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  liquors,  and  for  regu¬ 
lating  traffic  therein,  and  for  other  purposes.’ 

“Second.  Whether  any  order  or  direction  has  been  made 
by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  exempting  any 
person  from  the  operation  of  said  act  or  from  prosecution  for 
violations  of  said  act. 

“Third.  If  any  such  order  or  direction  as  referred  to  here¬ 
in  has  been  made,  then  that  a  copy  thereof  be  transmitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  together  with  any  and  all  pa¬ 
pers  in  connection  therewith. 

“Fourth.  What,  if  any,  prosecutions  for  violations  of  said 
act  have  been  begun  in  the  United  States  courts  for  the  north¬ 
ern  district  of  Illinois  that  are  still  pending  the  further  prose¬ 
cution  of  which  has  been  stayed  or  suspended  by  executive 
order  or  by  direction  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  giving  the 
title  of  each  case.” 

Air.  STEENERSON.  Air.  Speaker,  I  raise  the  question  of 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  raises 
the  question  of  consideration. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  House  refused  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  goes  to  the  calendar. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreig-n  Commerce  reported  ad¬ 
versely  on  all  Mr.  Steenerson’s  resolutions  which  re¬ 
port  will  be  published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
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and  that  Mr.  Steenerson  was  not  prepared  to  substan¬ 
tiate  aipv  of  his  charges  and  begged  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  be  not  considered  but  that  he  be  let  off  easy 
and  the  resolution  placed  on  the  calendar  as  unfin¬ 
ished  business  where  they  will  be  safely  buried  for¬ 
ever. 

As  regards  the  first  resolution — that  directed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — this  was  done  without 
objection  from  the  House  but  as  regards  the  remain¬ 
ing  resolutions  the  House  by  vote  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  the  resolutions  and  they  were  buried  in  the 
same  hole  as  the  first  mentioned  resolution. 


MEETING  OF  STATE  FOOD  CONTROL  OFFI¬ 
CIALS  AT  WASHINGTON.  D.  C..  JAN. 

26TH,  27TH  AND  28TH. 

There  will  be  held,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  January 
26,  27  and  28,  1910,  a  meeting  of  the  State  Food  Con¬ 
trol  Officials  of  the  various  states  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing-  various  problems  confronting  the  State  De¬ 
partments  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  feeding  stuff'  laws.  To  this  meeting  will  be  in¬ 
vited  representatives  of  the  manufacturing  and  trade 
interests,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  meeting 
is  to  formulate  and  agree  upon  principles  for  a  uni¬ 
form  feeding  stuff  law  for  the  entire  country.  This 
will  be  a  very  important  meeting  and  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  is  anticipated ;  43  of  the  states  having  expressed 
a  willingness  to  send  representatives  in  a  very  cordial 
effort  to  co-operate  in  a  movement  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Virginia,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements  and  any  information  desired  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  meeting  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  ad¬ 
dressing  him  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

A  tentative  program  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  and 
Federal  officials  in  charge  of  the  Feed  Control  work 
is  as  follows,  which  may  be  slightly  changed  before 
or  during  the  meeting :  The  first  day  will  be  devoted 
to  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  State  and  Federal 
officials  and  affecting-  permanent  organization.  The 
second  and  third  days  to  the  discussion  of  uniform 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  distribution  of 
stock  feeds,  and  to  this  meeting  will  be  invited  to  be 
present  representatives  of  the  various  trade  interests, 
who  will  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  present  their 
views.  This  feature  of  the  program  will  undoubtedly 
call  for  a  very  large  representation,  as  there  is  nothing 
of  greater  importance  to  the  manufacturer  and  dis¬ 
tributor  of  feeding  stuffs  than  that  of  uniformity  of 
state  laws.  The  efforts  of  the  officials  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  the  troubles  manufacturers  are  now 
having  in  conforming  to  the  varied  requirements  of  the 
different  states  is  highly  commendable  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  result  in  much  good. 

Every  state  food  department  should  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  aid  in  promoting  the  good  work.  Hotel 
Raleigh  will  be  headquarters. 

Meeting  of  the  State  and  Federal  Officials  on  the 
Feed  Control  Work,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  26,  27  and  28,  1910,  at  10:30  a.  m., 
Raleigh  Hotel. 

Program. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  Act¬ 
ing  Chairman. 

1.  Temporary  organization. 

2.  Report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  Washing¬ 
ton  conference  to  arrange  for  permanent  organization, 
Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Chairman. 


3.  Appointment  of  the  following  committees : 

(a)  Credentials. 

(b)  Permanent  Organization. 

(c)  Constitution  and  By-laws. 

4.  Addresses  by — 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (or  repre¬ 
sentative)  . 

(b)  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby. 

(c)  Dr.  W.  B.  Kilgore. 

5.  Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

6.  Discussion :  "A  Uniform  Commercial  Feeding 
Stuffs  Law,”  by — 

Representative  of  State  Officials. 

Representative  of  Millers’  National  Federation. 
Representative  South  Eastern  Millers'  Association, 
Representative  National  Feed  Dealers’  Association. 
Representative  American  Feed  Dealers’  Association, 
Representative  Cotton  Seed  Product  Manufacturers. 

7.  Report  of  Committee  on  Permanent  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

8.  Report  of  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By¬ 
laws. 

9.  Miscellaneous  business. 


THE  TRUTH  IS  MIGHTY  AND  WILL  PREVAIL. 

On  July  23,  1903,  at  the  old  state  capitol,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  before  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  De¬ 
partments,  Ivfr.  Edmund  W.  Taylor  of  Frankfort,  Ky., 
representing  the  bottled-in-bond  whisky  ring  told  the 
food  commissioners  there  present  in  discussing  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Stoll  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  “Purity 
in  Distilled  Products”  (page  573  of  the  printed  pro¬ 
ceedings)  that  bottled-in-bond  whisky  is  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  government  to  be  free  from  adul¬ 
teration.  That  the  fusel  oils  in  whisky  were  oxidized 
or  evaporated  by  being  stored  in  charred  barrels  for 
four  (4)  years,  etc.  In  these  flamboyant  statements  he 
was  backed  up  by  Dr.  Scovell,  Secretary  Allen  and  the 
Kentucky  lobby  and  a  good  supply  of  bottled-in-boud 
booze  which  found  its  way  into  the  rooms  of  the 
friendly  commissioners.  The  result  was  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  relying  on  the  Kentucky  food 
official’s  reliability  that  the  statements  made  by  the 
speakers  were  true  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing 
bottled-in-bond  whisky.  This  endorsement  was  secured 
at  the  time  by  false  representation  of  facts,  and  the 
Wiley  bottled-in-bond  combination  which  controlled 
the  association  from  that  date  until  the  Denver  con¬ 
vention  of  last  summer  when  the  association  threw  off 
the  shackles  have  used  that  endorsing  resolution  all 
over  the  country  in  advertising  a  statement  that  the 
pure  food  commissioners  regarded  it  as  the  only  pure 
product,  now  that  Wiley  and  his  bottle-in-bond  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  smashed  and  the  truth  has  been  brought 
to  light  and  90  per  cent  of  the  states  will  no  doubt 
make  rules  to  conform  to  the  regulations  that  will  be 
formulated  as  a  result  of  the  President’s  decision. 
The  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy 
Departments  will  do  well  to  purge  itself  of  its  former 
action  by  recinding  the  resolution  which  was  secured 
through  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  at  the  St. 
Paul  convention  six  and  a  half  years  ago. 


“LEST  YE  FORGET." 

Mr.  Barrels  and  Bottles  Bates. 

“Lest  ye  forget”  the  color  of  the  hair  on  the  gentle¬ 
men’s  head  whose  cut  adorns  the  front  page  of  this 
issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal  is  “red.” 
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WHISKY  REGULATION  COMMITTEE. 

The  appointees  on  the  committee  to  draft  the  whisky 
regulations,  representing  the  various  departments  in¬ 
terested,  made  January  13,  are  Royal  E.  Cabell,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Solicitor  Earle  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Solicitor  McCabe  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


ILLINOIS  IN  THE  LEAD  IN  PURE  FOOD 
LEGISLATION. 

Attention  is  called  to  Bulletin  No.  18,  of  the  Illinois 
State  Eood  Commission,  issued  December  22,  1909, 
and  published  in  this  issue  on  certified  colors  which 
forbids  the  use  of  any  but  the  declared  harmless  colors 
after  March  i,  1910. 

The  Illinois  Commission  is  the  first  department  in 
the  country  to  take  this  position  and  undoubtedly  the 
federal  government  and  other  states  will  soon  follow 
and  only  the  declared  colors  or  combination  of  them 
will  be  permitted.  It  is  proper  here  to  call  attention  to 
the  Illinois  Eood  Law,  passed  May  14,  1907,  in  force 
July  I,  1907,  which  contains  the  like  substances  clause 
as  applied  to  alcoholic  liquors  and  is  in  identical  har¬ 
mony  with  the  decision  rendered  by  President  Taft 
on  December  27,  1909.  The  provision  of  the  Illinois 
law  provides  for  the  proper  labeling  of  corn  syrup,  glu¬ 
cose,  etc.,  is  also'  identical  with  F.  I.  D.  No.  87,  issued 
by  Secretaries  Wilson,  Cortelyou,  and  Straus,  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1908,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  people  of 
Illinois  are  to  be  congratulated  in  having  these  two  im¬ 
portant  decisions  rendered  by  the  government  already 
incorporated  in  their  statutes  since  July  i,  1907- 


EDITOR  PIERCE  AS  AN  ORATOR. 

In  the  National  Food  Magazine  for  January  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Pure  Publicity  Company,  is  a  beautiful 
likeness  of  Mr.  Paul  Pierce,  editor  of  What  to  Eat, 
who  recently  delivered  a  paper  before  the  Associated 
Clubs  of  Domestic  Science  with  headquarters  at  the 
Pierce  Publishing  Company’s  office.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Pierce,  “The  speech  of  Mr.  Paul  Pierce  was 
warmly  applauded,  as  it  was  full  of  fiery  facts  on 
food  matters,  and  was  given  with  intensity  and  anima¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Pierce  insists  that  his  address  was  not  muck 
rakery,  and  in  proof  thereof  quotes  himself  as  using 
no  man  inelegant  and  afterward  in  relation  tO'  manu¬ 
facturers  than  “purveyors  of  canned  garbage.”  Mr. 
Pierce  and  his  association  will  certainly  be  appreciated 
by  each  other,  and  we  bespeak  a  large  circulation  of 
his  magazine  among  his  admirers. 


WELL  KNOWN  CHEMIST  APPOINTED  HEALTH 
COMMISSIONER  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Ernest  J.  Lederle,  director  of  the  Lederle  Lab¬ 
oratories  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  Health 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City  by  Mayor  Gaynor 
on  January  9,  to  succeed  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Darlington. 
Mr.  Lederle  resigned  the  position  as  Consulting  Sani¬ 
tary  Engineer  with  the  State  and  Local  Water  Supply 
Boards  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year  to  accept  the 
position  as  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York  City, 
which  carries  only  a  salary  of  $7,500. 

Mr.  Lederle  is  well  known  as  an  expert  chemist 
and  a  graduate  of  Columbia,  although  not  a  doctor  of 
medicine.  He  was  head  of  the  Health  Board  under 
Mayor  Low. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  FOOD  STANDARD  COM¬ 
MISSION. 

On  December  6th,  Governor  Deneen  appointed  as 
members  of  the  State  Food  Standard  Commission,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  M.  Newton  as  “a  representative  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Food  Manufacturing  Industries”  and  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  Haines  as  “an  expert  food  chemist  of  known 
reputation,”  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Illinois  Food  Law.  These  two  gentlemen,  with  Mr. 
A.  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner,  constitute 
the  State  Food  Standard  Commission. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  Commission  has  organized  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones 
as  Chairman  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Bryan,  1620  Manhattan 
Building,  Chicago,  as  Corresponding  and  Recording 
Secretary. 

Among  the  early  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be 
ice  cream  and  condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 

TRADE  TO  HAVE  A  HEARING. 

The  Commission  will  not  make  a  standard  without 
fully  investigating  both  the  scientific  data  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  products  and  trade  conditions  and  customs 
relating  thereto.  The  Commission  request  all  inter¬ 
ested  to  submit  briefs  in  triplicate  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  After 
these  briefs  have  been  received  and  considered,  a  public 
hearing  will  then  be  given  to  those  interested  that  they 
may  present  evidence  and  arguments  with  reference 
thereto. 

Chicago,  December  22,  1909. 

BULLETIN  NO.  18. 

Coloring  Matter  in  Foods. 

After  an  exhausting  investigation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
issued  Food  Inspection  Decision  76  and  77.  This  De¬ 
cision  limits  the  use  of  coal  tar  colors  to  the  following 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  harmless ; 

Red  Shades:  107  Amaranth,  56  Ponceau  3  R.,  517 
Erythrosin. 

Orange  Shade :  85  Orange  I. 

Yellow  Shade:  4  Napthol  Yellow  S, 

Green  Shade :  435  Light  Green  S.  F.  yellowish. 

Blue  Shade:  692  Indigo  disulfoacid. 

The  large  number  of  aniline  colors  on  the  market, 
many  of  which  are  of  questionable  character,  and  the 
chemical  difficulties  in  determining  which  of  these  col¬ 
ors  has  been  added  to  any  article  of  food,  renders  it 
necessary  in  the  protection  of  the  public  health  that 
the  number  of  those  used  in  food  be  limited  to  those 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  absolutely  harmless. 
Accordingly,  after  March  i,  1910,  the  use  in  the  state 
of  Illinois  of  any  other  aniline  or  coal  tar  colors  than 
those  above  named  will  be  made  a  subject  of  prosecu¬ 
tion.  These  colors  must  be  free  from  any  contamina¬ 
tion  due  to  imperfect  or  incomplete  manufacture  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  requirements  for  certification  stated  in 
F.  I.  D.  77  (each  package  of  certified  color  sold  should 
bear  the  legend  “Part  of  certified  Lot  Number 
No  Prosecutions  will  be  recommended  for  the  sale  of 
food  (in  which  color  is  not  prohibited  by  law)  con¬ 
taining  other  aniline  colors  prepared  before  March  i, 
1910,  if  properly  labeled.  The  use  of  the  above  seven 
colors  must  in  every  case  be  indicated  to  the  consumer 
either  by  a  statement  on  the  label  or,  in  the  case  of 
bulk  goods,  by  means  of  a  placard  prominently  placed 
and  easily  legible  to  the  consumer. 

A.  H.  Jones, 

State  Food  Commissioner. 
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BULLETIN  NO.  19. 

Fount&in  BeverAges. 

BiilJetiii  No.  12  of  this  department  was  recalled  upon 
receipt  of  a  partial  report  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Referee  Board  of  the  Consulting-  Scientific  Experts  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Roosevelt.  It  was  felt  that  the 
statements  in  that  Bulletin  in  regard  to  the  questionable 
healthfulness  of  Benzoate  of  Soda  might  unduly  influ¬ 
ence  the  public  and  injure  the  trade. 

A  study  of  the  full  report  of  the  referee  board  shows 
that  benzoate  of  soda  is  harmless  in  the  amounts  in 
which  it  is  customarily  used  in  food  products. 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  people  who  on  account 
of  prejudice  would  not  voluntarily  consume  food  con¬ 
taining  benzoate  of  soda.  The  people  are  entitled  to 
know  of  the  presence  of  any  substance  added  to  a  food 
product.  The  law  requires  that  this  information  be 
given  the  purchaser.  Therefore  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  should  be  notified  if  the  sirups,  fruits  or  other 
foods  used  in  drinks  at  fountains  containing  benzoate 
of  soda,  artificial  color  or  any  other  permitted  foreign 
substance.  The  law  requires  that  the  retailer  inform 
the  consumer  by  label  whether  the  food  is  sold  in  the 
original  package  or  in  bulk  for  these  are  manufactured 
foods. 

_  Accordingly,  after  March  i,  1910,  in  the  case  of 
sirups  and  fruit  products  which  contain  benzoate  of 
soda,  artificial  color  or  any  other  substance,  and  which 
are  sold  from  fountains  and  not  from  the  original, 
properly  labeled  package,  a  placard  prominently  pfaced, 
and  in  large  letters  so  as  to  be  easily  read,  shall  be 
attached  to  the  fountain  bearing  the  statement. 

The  sirups  and  fruits  used  at  this  fountain  are  pre¬ 
served  with  I -10  of  one  per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda, 
are  artificially  colored  etc.  (as  the  case  m.ay  be).  The 
sale  of  such  goods  not  so  labeled  or  placarded  will 
subject  the  vendor  to  prosecution. 

A.  H.  Jones, 

State  Food  Commissioner. 

Chicago,  December  22,  1909. 

BULLETIN  NO.  20. 

Adulteration  of  Oysters. 

Your  attention  is  hereby  directed  to  the  law  covering 
the  shipment  and  sale  of  oysters  in  Illinois,  which  reads 
as  follows ; 

“Section  8.  An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act 

In  case  of  food : 

First — If  any  substance  or  substances  have  been 
mixed  or  packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower,  or 
injuriously  effect  its  quality,  strength  or  purity. 

Second — If  any  substance  has  been  substituted 
wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article.” 

The  addition  of  ice  or  water  to  shucked  oysters  con¬ 
stitutes  such  an  adulteration  and  is  unlawful.  Ther»> 
fore,  jobbers  and  dealers  are  hereby  instructed  not  to 
accept  from  packers,  shucked  oysters  to  which  ice  or 
water  has  been  added.  Retailers  are  cautioned  not  to 
add  ice  or  water  to  oysters  nor  adulterate  them  with 
water.  The  sale  of  oysters  so  adulterated  will  be  cause 
for  prosecution  by  this  Department.  The  trade  will 
be  given  to  May  i,  1910,  to  secure  proper  containers  so 
as  to  comply  with  the  above  provisions  of  the  law. 

A.  H.  Jones, 

Commissioner. 


Mr.  R.  M.  Allen,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Food  Division,  Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  was 
married  to  Miss  Fanniebelle  McVey,  at  Saegertown 
Inn,  Saegertown,  Pa.,  on  December  23,  1909. 


BULLETIN  FROM  CONNECTICUT. 


Office  of  the  Dairy  Commissioner  and  the  Commissioner  on 

Domestic  Animals. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  January  i,  1910. 
To  the  F  armers  and  Dairymen 

in  the  State  of  Connecticut : 

Greeting : 

This  circular  letter  is  sent  to  you  in  anticipation  of 
a  more  or  less  general  inspection  of  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  production  and  handling  of  milk  which 
an  awakened  public  sentiment  is  demanding.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  instruction  is  better  than  destruction  and 
we  ask  yori  to  read  this  letter  carefully,  to  then  ex¬ 
amine  your  stables  critically  and  if  you  find  anv  con¬ 
ditions  that  you  feel  you  would  have  to  apologize  for 
to  the  inspector,  we  recommend  that  you,  of  your  own 
free  will  and  accord,  correct  the  evil  before  the  in¬ 
spector’s  visit. 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  results  rather  than  court 
cases. 

“Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness”  is  a  trite  saying 
which  applies  to  the  stable  and  its  occupants  as  forcibly 
as  to  the  home  and  the  home-makers.  In  maanging 
and  successfully  conducting  the  business  of  dairying 
at  the  present  time  Godliness  is  a  virtue  that  is  very 
desirable,  but  cleanliness  is  a  practice  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  stable  and  in  the  handling  of  milk. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  primarily  a  stable  disease,  that  it  is  very 
rarely  communicated  from  one  animal  to  another  while 
in  the  pasture  and  that  the  terrible  scourge  will  never 
be  eradicated  from  the  herds  in  the  state  until  more 
sanitary  conditions  and  practices  are  introduced  into 
a  majority  of  the  stables  where  cows  are  kept. 

As  more  than  one-half  of  the  life  of  the  dairy  cow 
is  spent  in  the  stable  and  as  many  babies  and.  invalids 
are  dependent  upon  cow’s  milk  for  their  entire  nourish¬ 
ment  and  as  milk  enters  very  largely  into  the  diet  of 
nearly  every  person  in  the  state,  it  is  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  insist  that  the  cow  which  produces 
milk  to  be  sold  either  as  whole  milk  or  its  product, 
shall  we  well  housed  and  cared  for. 

The  essentials  for  a  favorable  environment  for  the 
cow  are  light,  cleanliness  and  good  ventilation.  Light 
is  a  cheap  but  efficient  germicide ;  the  sun  shining 
directly  upon  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  will  destroy 
their  vitality  and  power  to  do  harm  in  less  than  one 
hour.  Diffused  or  reflected  light  will  accomplish  the 
same  result  in  a  longer  time.  The  health  and  well 
being  of  the  cow  demand  that  as  much  light  as  possible 
be  admitted  into  the  stable.  Additional  windows  in 
the  stables  to  admit  more  sunlight,  more  whitewashed 
walls  and  ceiling  to  reflect  the  light,  better  ventila¬ 
tion  and  greater  cleanliness  in  the  stables  to  provide 
a  sufficiency  of  pure  air  for  the  cattle  confined  therein, 
will  do  more  to  keep  them  healthy  and  make  them 
profitable  than  all  the  patent  feeds  and  medicines  in  the 
market. 

A  large  percentage  of  cows  affected  with  tubercu¬ 
losis,  cough  and  raise,  but  unlike  the  human  they  do 
not  eject  the  germ-laden  sputum  but  swallow  it,  and 
as  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  food  in  the  processes 
of  digestion  the  gernis  are  found  very  uniformlv  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  feces. 

Dr.  Schroeder,  Supt.  of  the  Experiment  Station  of 
the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  has  found  that  nearly  all  tuberculous  cattle 
expel  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  feces.  He  also 
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ascertained  that  not  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the 
milk  regularly  sold  by  dealers  is  entirely  free  from 
cow  manure  and  that  samples  contained  as  high  as 
one  part  of  cow-dung  to  every  four  hundred  parts  of 
milk. 

A  wise  regard  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
herd  and  of  the  milkers  who  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  the  stable,  should  of  itself  be  sufficient  reason  for 
for  keeping  the  stable  and  cow  clean.  Ihere  is,  how¬ 
ever,  another  interest  that  the  producer  of  milk  must 
consider  and  that  is  the  demands  of  the  purchaser  and 
the  health  of  the  consumer.  Cows  kept  in  a  filthy  stable 
must  inevitably  become  more  or  less  soiled  by  lying- 
in  the  filth  and  it  is  impossible  for  even  a  clean  man 
to  milk  a  cow  whose  flanks  and  udder  are  soiled  and 
not  let  more  or  less  of  the  filth  get  into  the  milk.  We 
believe  that  germs  of  tuberculosis  are  more  likely  to 
get  into  the  milk  in  this  way  than  from  the  interior 
of  the  cow’s  udder. 

The  man  who  sells  dirty  milk  for  clean  milk  is  either 
ignorant,  careless  or  dishonest.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  his  letter  will  appeal  to  the  ignorant  and  careless ; 
the  dishonest  man  is  not  entitled  to  much  leniency  and 
must  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1907,  fully  realizing  the 
grave  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  state  to  see  that 
this  necessity  of  life  shall  be  furnished  to  the  public 
clean,  pure  and  free  from  all  germs  of  disease,  passed 
a  law  (Chap.  137.  Public  Acts  1907)  directing  the 
Dairy  Commissioner  to  examine  premises  where  dairy 
stock  are  kept  and  gave  him  power  to  order  the  owner 
to  remove  or  abate  within  a  specified  time,  at  his  own 
expense,  any  unsanitary  conditions  which  may  be  found 
to  exist.  Eailure  to  comply  with  such  order  is  an 
offense  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25. 

The  Dairy  Commissioner  has  commenced  a  system 
of  inspection  and  has,  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years 
caused  to  be  inspected  about  2,500  dairy  barns.  So 
far  this  work  has  been  done  with  the  wish  and  effort 
to  educate  the  dairy  farmers  to  be  more  cleanly  and 
sanitarv  in  the  management  of  their  cattle,  barns,  and 
dairy  utensils. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  prosecutions  have  been 
brought  under  this  law  and  we  hope  that  the  dairy 
farmer  will  co-operate  with  the  Dairy  Commissioner  in 
this  work  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  any  prosecutions. 

The  public  are  demanding  cleaner  and  better  dairy 
products  all  the  time  and  we  think  will  be  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  such  products  providing  they  can 
be  reasonably  sure  that  they  are  getting  what  they 
pay  for.  It  is  very  little  trouble  to  keep  your  cows 
and  stables  clean  after  you  have  once  thoroughly 
cleaned  up. 

The  citv  health  authorities  are  becoming  more  and 
more  active  in  regard  to  sanitation  and  the  conditions 
under  which  milk  and  dairy  products  are  produced 
and  distribution  must  be  more  sanitary  if  the  farmer 
wishes  to  make  his  product  popular. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  and  it  is  up  to  you  to 
so  conduct  your  business  that  you  will  comply  with 
the  law  and  thereby  increase  the  demand  for  your 
products.  The  above  sanitary  law  was  passed  for  the 
protection  of  the  consuming  public  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  dairy  commissioner  to  execute  the  law. 

Respectfully  yours, 

El.  E.  Potter, 

Dairy  Commissioner. 

H.  O.  Averill, 

Commissioner  on  Domestic  Animals. 


MICHIGAN  SUPREME  COURT  DECREE  IN  THE 
FAMOUS  SAUSAGE  CASE. 

Some  c^uestion  having  arisen  with  reference  to  the 
exact  finding  of  the  Supreme  Court,  “The  American 
E'ood  Journal’’  has  secured  an  authentic  and  author¬ 
ized  copy  of  the  decree  entered  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan  and  herewith  publishes  same  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  its  readers.  It  is  our  desire  to  publish  only  such 
facts  as  will  be  consistent  with  court  decisions  and  to 
furnish  information  to  our  readers  that  is  absolutely 
reliable ;  therefore,  in  view  of  the  cpiestion  having 
arisen  we  have  secured  this  authorized  copy  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

AT  A  SESSION  OE  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
OE  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  held  at  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Room,  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Lan¬ 
sing,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine. 

Present  the  Honorable 

Charles  A.  Blair, 

Chief  Justice. 
Claudius  B.  Grant, 
Robert  M.  Montgomery, 
Russel  C.  Ostrander, 
Prank  A.  Hooker, 

Joseph  B.  Moore, 

Aaron  V.  McAlvay,- 
Edavius  L.  Brooke, 

Associate  Justices. 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  a 

Corporation, 

Complainant. 


vs. 

ARTHUR  C.  BIRD,  Dairy 
and  Eood  Commissioner 
of  the  State  of  Michigan, 

JAMES  E.  JACKLIN  and 
JOHN  B.  BARRON,  In¬ 
spectors  of  the  Dairy  and 
Pood  Department  of  the 
State  of  Michigan, 

Defendants. 

This  cause  having  been  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  appeal  from  the  final  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  ill  and  for  the  County  of  Ingham,  in  chancery, 
and  having  been  argued  at  this  October,  1909,  term, 
of  said  Court,  and  an  opinion  having  been  filed  herein 
on  the  loth  day  of  December,  1909,  which  said  opinion 
was  concurred  in  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  said 
Associate  Justices ;  and  the  said  cause  having  been 
heard  upon  the  bill  of  complaint  herein,  the  answer 
thereto,  the  replication  of  the  complainant  to  such 
answer,  and  the  proofs  taken  in  said  cause,  and  having 
been  argued  by  counsel  for  the  respective  parties,  and 
the  court  having  duly  considered  the  same,  it  is  OR¬ 
DERED,  ADJUDGED  and  DECREED  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  sausage  manufactured  by  the  complain¬ 
ant  is  a  wholesome  article  of  food,  and  contains  noth¬ 
ing  deleterious  to  health. 

2.  The  complainant’s  sausage  is  a  mixture  or  com¬ 
pound,  within  the  meaning  of  the  proviso  of  Section 
5012  of  the  Compiled  Laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
being  composed  of  meat,  cereal,  salt  and  spices. 

3.  That  complainant’s  sausage  is  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  directions  pre¬ 
scribed  thereunder  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  United  States  in¬ 
spectors. 

4.  That  sausage  is  made  of  different  kinds  of  meat, 
viz. :  pork,  beef,  veal ;  and  whether  manufactured  for 
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intci  state  commerce  or  domestic  use  within  the  state, 
it  is  sometimes  made  with  cereal  and  sometimes  made 
without  it ;  that  cereal  is  not  a  necessary  ingredient  to 
its  manufacture,  although  it  has  been  used  by  most 
manufactures  for  many  years. 

5-  i  hat  pure  water  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
manufacture  of  commercial  sausage,  whether  made 
with  or  without  cereal. 

6-  complainant’s  sausage  is  not  in  violation 
of  definitions  hour  and  Seven  of  said  statute.  Section 
5012;  that  it  contains  no  substance  or  ingredient 
poisonous  or  injurious  to  health,  and  that  meat  is  the 
basis  and  principal  ingredient  of  said  article.  That 
sausage  as  manufactured  by  the  complainant  contains 
from  two  to  ten  per  cent  of  cereal,  and  it  is  and  has 
been  for  more  than  forty  years  recognized  in  the  trade 
as  sausage ;  that  when  sold  as  sausage  with  cereal  it 
deceives  no  one  and  it  is  not  an  imitation  and  manu¬ 
facturers  are  entitled  to  to  manufacture  and  label  it  as 
“sausage  with  cereal.” 

7.  It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that 
sausage  containing  cereal,  under  said  statute,  labeled 
“sausage  with  cereal”  upon  the  packages  sold  to  con¬ 
sumers,  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  is  a  compliance  with  the  statute. 

8.  It  is  further  ordered,  ad j  urged  and  decreed,  that 
said  defendants  Arthur  C.  Bird,  State  Dairy  &  Food 
Commissioner,  James  E.  Jacklin  and  John  B.  Barron, 
and  the  inspectors,  servants,  agents  and  attornevs  of 
said  State  Dairy  &  Food  Commissioner,  and  each 
thereof,  are  hereby  perpetually  restrained  and  enjoined 
from  circulating  among  the  customers  of  the  Complain¬ 
ant  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  people  of  said 
State,  printed  circulars  or  any  written  or  printed  no¬ 
tices  whatever,  warning  said  customers,  or  any  of  them, 
not  to  sell  sausage  when  containing  cereal  and  water 
when  labeled  as  aforesaid:  and  said  defendants,  and 
each  thereof,  are  perpetually  enjoined  and  restrained 
from  notifying  the  customers  and  retail  dealers  in  sau¬ 
sages  and  meat  food  products  containing  cereal,  labeled 
as  aforesaid,  that  such  sausages  and  meat  food  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold  in  violation  of  any  law  of  this  state ;  and 
said  defendants,  and  each  thereof,  and  their  respective 
agents  and  attorneys  are  perpetually  restrained  and  en¬ 
joined  from  threatening  any  of  the  complainant’s  said 
customers,  or  any  of  the  dealers  engaged  in  selling  at 
retail  sausages  and  meat  food  products,  that  said  cus¬ 
tomers  and  retail  dealers  will  be  prosecuted  by  the  said 
State  Dairy  &  Food  Department  of  this  state  if  they 
sell  such  sausages  and  meat  food  products  when  manu¬ 
factured  or  labeled  as  aforesaid. 

9.  It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that 
the  defendants,  Arthur  C.  Bird,  State  Dairy  &  Food 
Commissioner,  James  E.  Jacklin  and  John  B.  Barron, 
and  the  inspectors,  servants,  agents  and  attorneys  of 
said  State  Dairy  &  Food  Commissioner,  and  each 
thereof,  are  hereby  perpetually  restrained  and  enjoined 
from  interfering  in  any  manner  with  the  sale,  or  sales, 
of  such  sausages  and  meat  food  products  containing 
cereal  when  manufactured  and  labeled  as  aforesaid. 

10.  It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that 
a  writ  of  injunction  issue  out  of  and  under  the  seal  of 
this  court,  perpetually  restraining  and  enjoining  the 
said  defendants.  Arthur  C.  Bird,  State  Dairy  &  Food 
Commissioner,  James  E.  Jacklin  and  John  B.  Barron, 
and  the  inspectors,  servants,  agents  and  attorneys  bf 
said  State  Dairy  &  Food  Commissioner,  and  each 
thereof,  from  interfering  with  the  sale  of  sausages 
and  meat  food  products  containing  cereal,  as  hereto¬ 


fore  ordered  in  this  decree  in  paragraphs  eight  and 
nine  hereof. 

II.  It  is  further  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that 
no  costs  be  taxed  in  favor  of  either  party  to  this  cause. 
State  of  Michigan — ss. 

I,  Charles  C.  Hopkins,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  decree  entered 
in  said  Court  in  said  cause ;  that  I  have  compared  the 
same  with  the  original,  and  that  it  is  a  true  transcript 
therefrom,  and  the  whole  of  said  original  decree. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunder  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  Supreme  Court,  at 
Lansing,  this  31st  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine. 

Chas.  C.  Hopkins, 

Clerk. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  MANUFAC¬ 
TURER  AND  COMMISSIONER  E.  F.  LADD 
OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

We  are  indebted  to  Foote  &  Jenks,  chemists,  per¬ 
fumers  and  manufacturers  of  extracts  and  soda  water 
supplies,  for  copies  of  correspondence  between  that 
house  and  Prof.  Ladd  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  his 
opinion  on  benzoate  of  soda.  With  the  first  letter  of 
Foote  &  Jenks  was  sent  several  letters  and  other  litera¬ 
ture  tending  to  establish  the  justice  of  using  benzoate 
of  soda  as  a  preservative  and  the  marking  of  ter- 
peneless  lemon  extract. 

Letter  of  Foote  (Si.  Jenks. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Dear  Sir :  Noting  that  on  Ang.  23rd  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Asso.  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Department  is  to  he  held  at  Denver  to  draft 
a  Model  Food  Bill,  we  beg  to  call  to  the  attention  of  your 
honorable  body  the  fact  that  all  interests,  those  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  well  as  those  of  the  manutactnrer  and  the  merchant, 
require  that  State  and  National  laws  and  rulings  should  be 
uniform  and  also  that  they  should  be  clearly  and  intelligihly 
stated  and  in  accord  with  the  careful  reports  of  scientific  ex¬ 
perts  as  instanced  in  Report  No.  88  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  in  recent  Food  Inspection  Decisions  of  the  Dept,  of 
Agriculture. 

That  laws  and  rulings  have  not  always  been  either  fair  or 
intelligent  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  legal  status  of 
.genuine  terpeneless  extracts  which,  correctly  labeled,  have 
been  made  lawfid  articles  of  manufacture,  sale  or  use  in  the, 
presumably,  enlightened  state  of  Ohio  only  within  the  past 
few  months. 

For  further  statement  of  our  views  (and  our  ideas  have 
always  finally  been  upheld,  but  in  several  instances  at  great 
and  unjust  expense  of  time  and  money),  we  invite  your  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  two  open  letters  and  some  of  our  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  enclosed. 

Very  respectfully, 

Foote  &  Jenks. 

Professor  Ladd  in  Reply. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  Government  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

Dec.  10,  1909. 

Foote  &  Jenks,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs :  1  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  Dec. 

4th_,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  newspaper  clipping  submitted, 
which  is  very  interesting  literature.  There  are  two  ways  of 
looking  at  these  things,  one  of  which  you  have  adopted';  the 
other  I  have  preferred  to  consider. 

Yours  very  trul.v, 

(Signed)  E.  F.  L.vdd, 

Food  Commissioner. 

Exceptions  Taken  by  Foote  (Sl  Jenks. 


Dec.  21,  1909. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  Dec.  10th  was  duly  received  and 
has  had  our  careful  attention. 

We  note  in  your  letter  that  you  recognize  that  there  are 
tw'O  ways  of  looking  at  the  matter  of  tlie  use  of  benzoate 
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of  soda  and  you,  in  the  same  letter,  admit  that  you  have 
preferred  to  consider”  only  one  of  these  ways. 

Seeing  that  the  highest  possible  authorities  after  consider¬ 
ing  carefully  the  entire  question  have  adopted  as  correct  the 
view  which  the  government  has  made  standard,  we  think  that 
the  Food  Commissioner  of  North  Dakota  shoukj  at  least 
look  on  both  sides  instead  of  preferring  to  consider  only 
one  and  tliat  one  clearly  in  error  and  against  public  policy. 

With  the  season’s  greeting. 

Very  sincerely, 

Foote  &  Jenks. 

Retort  Discourteous. 

Dec.  24,  1909. 

Foote  &  Jenks,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  yours  of  Dec.  21st,  and 
to  say  that  you  have  maliciously  and  intemionally  attenipted 
to  misquote  or  misuse  the  statements  which  I  made  in  my 
previous  letter  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  E.  F.  Ladd. 

Retort  Courteous. 

Dec.  27,  1909. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  Dec.  24th,  we  beg  to 
say  that  we  bear  iio  malice  against  anyone,  also  that  we  have 
carefully  examined  your  letter  of  Dec.  10th  and  our  reply 
of  Dec.  21st  thereto,  and  we  find  our  quotation  to  be  exactly 
accurate. 

Of  course  we  can  not  be  sure  as  to  what  idea  you  may 
have  had  in  mind  when  you  wrote  the  words  “There  are  two 
ways  of  looking  at  these  things,  one  of  which  you  have 
adopted;  the  other  I  have  preferred  to  consider,”  but  we 
recommend  andi  ct  altera  pers  (Flear  both  sides)  as  a  good 
motto  for  an  executive,  especially  when  he  assumes  also 
judicial  and  legislative  functions. 

Very  sincerely, 

Foote  &  Jenks. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  MEAT  INSPECTION. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Burkean 
of  Animal  Industry,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  has  the  following  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  meat  inspection ; 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  inspected  at 
the  time  of  slaughter  35,672,075  animals,  and  of  these 
there  were  condemned,  because  of  disease  or  other  con¬ 
ditions,  141,057  entire  carcasses  and  899,628  parts  of 
carcasses,  making  a  total  of  over  i,ooo,oc»  animals  con¬ 
demned  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  addition  there  were 
condemned  on  reinspection  nearly  25,000,000  pounds 
of  meat  and  meat  products  which  had  become  un¬ 
wholesome  since  inspection  at  the  time  of  slaughter. 

The  meat  inspection  has  continued  to  grow  in  volume 
and  has  reached  the  point  where  further  extension  is 
impossible  without  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  by 
Congress.  The  expenditure  on  account  of  this  work 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  about  $2,884,000 
out  of  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  the  rate  of  expenditure  was  higher  than 
at  the  beginning,  and  it  is  now  only  by  the  strictest 
economy  that  the  service  can  be  maintained  on  its 
present  basis  without  additional  funds. 

With  the  additional  authority  given  by  the  new  law 
the  Bureau  has  been  able  to  bring  about  a  steady  im¬ 
provement  with  respect  to  sanitation.  New  packing 
houses  have  been  built  so  as  to  embody  the  best  mod¬ 
ern  sanitary  construction,  and  great  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  older  plants. 
The  latter  are  being  gradually  abandoned  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  modern  plants  which  may  be  kept  at  a  proper 
standard  of  cleanliness  with  less  labor  and  expense. 
As  a  result  of  this  improvement  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  meat  condemned 
because  of  insanitary  condition.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  where  cleanly  methods  are  employed  there 
is  much  less  reason  for  the  use  of  preservatives  than 
under  the  old  conditions. 


A  constant  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  service 
at  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  and  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  wherever  possible.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts 
to  give  the  public  a  reliable  inspection,  however,  the 
service  has  been  made  tbe  object  of  unjust  attacks. 
Serious  charges  made  against  the  service  at  East  St. 
Louis  by  a  former  employe  were  carefully  and  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  and  were  found  to  be  without 
any  real  foundation,  but  to  have  their  origin  in  per¬ 
sonal  animosity.  A  full  report  of  this  investigation 
was  published  by  the  Department.  In  other  cases  the 
attacks  have  proved  to  be  due  to  ignorance  or  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  facts,  a  failure  to  understand  the 
system  of  inspection,  or  a  desire  to  cause  sensation. 

Thorough  investigation  of  a  number  of  reported 
cases  of  ptomaine  poisoning  attributed  to  inspected 
meat  has  failed  to  disclose  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  trouble  could  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  that  cause. 
These  investigations  were  undertaken  largely  because 
of  assertions  by  manufacturers  of  preservatives  to  the 
effect  that  the  enforced  continuance  of  preservatives 
was  responsible  for  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  ptomaine  poisoning.  The  Bureau  has  failed 
to  find  any  justification  for  such  arguments.  In  three 
cases  of  extensive  outbreaks  in  schools  it  was  found 
that  the  trouble  was  really  typhoid  fever,  and  in  one 
of  these  instances  it  appeared  that  the  report  of 
ptomaine  poisoning  was  circulated  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
cealing  the  real  cause.  Another  report  of  a  death 
from  ptomaine  poisoning  from  eating  canned  meat 
proved  to  have  originated  in  the  imagination  of  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  who  acknowledged  that  it 
was  untrue.  The  family  had  in  fact  eaten  no  canned 
meat,  and  the  attending  physician  denied  that  there 
was  any  evidence  of  ptomaine  poisoning. 

There  have  been  cases  where  meat  bearing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  inspection  marks  was  alleged  to  have  been  con¬ 
demned  as  unwholesome  by  city  or  local  authorities. 
Usually  the  fact  is  that  the  meat  was  sound  at  the 
time  of  being  inspected  and  marked  by  the  Federal 
inspectors  and  that  the  unwholesome  condition  arose 
afterwards.  Everybody  knows  that  meat  is  liable  to 
spoil,  and  no  inspection  can  guarantee  that  it  will  re¬ 
main  wholesome  until  consumed. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  that  credence 
should  not  be  placed  in  published  reports  reflecting 
upon  the  meat  inspection.  The  regulations  are  based 
not  only  upon  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
Bureau  staff,  but  upon  the  advice  of  high  scientific 
authorities  outside  of  the  Department.  The  persons 
making  up  the  inspection  force  are  carefully  selected 
through  civil-service  examination,  and  their  work  is 
closely  supervised.  One  class  of  employes  consists  of 
veterinarians  who  are  graduates  of  certain  recognized 
colleges  and  who'  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  animal 
diseases  and  their  relation  to  human  health.  Other 
employes  are  chosen  because  of  their  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  of  live  stock,  meats,  sanitation,  packing-house 
processes,  etc.  There  are  seven  supervising  traveling 
inspectors  who  visit  the  various  stations  from  time  to 
time,  unannounced,  and  investigate  the  methods  of  car¬ 
rying  on  the  work.  In  this  way  it  is  extremely  un¬ 
likely  that  inefficiency  or  corruption  could  remain  un¬ 
detected  very  long.  In  a  work  of  such  magnitude  car¬ 
ried  on  by  so  many  people,  however,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  absolute  perfection.  All  men  are  liable  to  oc¬ 
casional  errors  of  judgment,  and  in  force  of  2,500 
people  there  may  even  be  a  few  who  are  incapable  or 
unworthy.  But  even  if  it  should  happen  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions  that  meat  which  should  be  condemned  is  passed. 
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the  amount  is  such  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  entire 
quantity  that  it  does  not  afifect  the  value  and  integrity 
of  the  service  as  a  whole.  The  large  amount  of  meat 
actually  condemned  is  good  evidence  of  the  care  and 
thoroughness  of  the  inspection. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  and  serious  danger  to  the 
public  from  uninspected  meat,  and  almost  half  of  the 
meat  consumed  in  this  country  comes  within  that  class. 
The  Federal  authority  does  not  reach  the  business  done 
entirely  within  a  state,  and  the  people  must  look  to 
their  state  and  local  authorities  to  protect  them  against 
the  danger  from  that  source.  One  result  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  inspection  is  to  cause  the  diversion  of  diseased  and 
suspicious  looking  animals  to  the  uninspected  estab¬ 
lishments  where  they  are  slaughtered  for  the  local 
market.  Many  cities  have  an  inspection  service,  but 
very  few  have  an  adequate  force,  and  the  inspection 
often  consists  merely  in  the  examination  of  meat  as 
offered  for  sale  in  the  markets,  when  it  is  usually  im¬ 
possible  to  detect  disease,  the  evidence  of  which  may 
have  been  removed  with  the  viscera  or  organs.  As  a 
rule  sanitary  conditions  are  very  bad  at  uninspected 
slaughterhouses.  In  order  to  provide  real  protection 
against  diseased  or  unwholesome  meat  a  competent 
veterinary  and  sanitary  inspection  at  the  time  of 
slaubhter  is  essential.  There  is  a  great  need  for  sup¬ 
plementing  the  Federal  inspection  with  state  and 
municipal  inspection. 


BEER  HAS  BEEN  DECLARED  A  FOOD. 

A  special  commission  created  by  the  Hospital  of 
London  has  declared  beer  to  be  a  food,  so  the  rest 
of  the  world  must  now  sit  up  and  take  notice,  particu¬ 
larly  our  own  societies  for  the  study  of  inebriety  and 
most  particularly  Dr.  W.  S.  Hall  of  Chicago,  who  is 
quite  positive  in  his  assertion  that  alcoholic  beverages 
are  not  foods  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Moreover,  it 
is  stated  that  beer  is  a  perfectly  safe  and  sane  food, 
and  commissions  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  asser¬ 
tions  except  the  evidence  warrants.  Of  course  we 
must  expect  an  avalanche  of  criticism  to  fall  upon  the 
heads  of  the  poor  commissioners  who  will  be  told  that 
such  dreadful  facts  must  be  kept  from  the  common 
herd  or  there  will  be  a  stampede  to  the  breweries  and 
an  orgie  of  liquid  gluttony.  We  as  a  profession  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  learning  the  truth  of  everything 
afifecting  health,  and  then  we  can  modify  our  ethics  to 
conform  to  the  facts.  We  are  not  called  on  to  advise 
beer  drinking,  and  indeed  the  facts  compel  us  to  advise 
abstinence,  as  a  general  rule,  particularly  for  the 
youthful.  It  does  no  ethical  harm  to  acknowledge  the 
food  value  of  beer  or  dog-meat  but  it  is  folly  to  deny 
facts  now  so  widely  accepted.  The  manner  in  which 
the  underfed  will  deliberately  spend  five  cents  for  beer 
instead  of  bread  must  be  explained,  for  such  habits 
have  a  meaning.  If  there  is  a  food  value  in  beer,  it 
may  become  an  instinct  to  use  it — an  instinct  based  on 
the  experiences  of  the  thousands  of  years  that  brew 
of  some  sort  has  been  used.  If  it  is  true,  we  are  only 
injuring  some  convalescents  by  depriving  them  of  a 
readily  assimilable  food.  Therapy  demands  the  facts, 
so  let  us  have  them.  We  await  the  proof  that  alcohol 
is  not  a  food.  In  the  criticisms  so  far  published  we 
notice  the  same  old  dogmatic  rot  which  has  always 
destroyed  the  value  of  the  discussions.  The  latest 
nonsense  is  imputing  awful  damage  to  the  “acid  salts” 
of  beer,  as  though  there  was  the  least  evidence  of  it. — 
American  Medicine,  December,  1909. 


SOME  CANADIAN  STANDARDS. 

Laboratory  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department. 

317  Queen  Street. 

Ottawa,  November  22,  1909. 

The  accompanying  scheme  of  proposed  food  standards  is 
submitted  (tbrough  the  Manufacturers’  Association)  for  the 
consideration  and  criticism  of  those  interested  in  the  matter. 
It  is  necessary  that  all  communications  should  be  in  my  hands 
before  the  end  of  December  next. 

Suggestions  for  change  should  be  accompanied  by  a  clear 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  change. 

A.  McGill, 

Chairman,  Advisory  Board,  Food  Standards. 

B.  MILK  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

a.  MILKS. 

1.  Milk  is  the  fresh,  clean,  lacteal  secretion  obtained  by 
the  complete  milking  of  one  or  more  healthy  cows,  properly 
fed  and  kept,  excluding  that  obtained  within  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  and  one  week  after  calving,  and  containing  not  less 
than  eight  and  one-half  (8.5)  per  cent  of  solids  not  fat,  and 
less  than  three  and  one-quarter  (3.25)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

2.  Modified  milk  is  milk  changed  in  its  composition  so  as 
to  have  a  definite  and  stated  percentage  of  one  or  more  of 
its  constituents. 

3.  Skim  milk  is  milk  from  which  a  part  or  all  of  the  cream 
has  been  removed,  and  contains  not  less  than  nine  and  one- 
quarter  (9.25)  per  cent  of  milk  solids. 

4.  Pasteurized  milk  is  milk  that  has  been  maintained  for 
twenty  minutes,  at  a  temperature  of  150°  F.  or  for  thirty 
minutes  at  a  temperature  of  140°  F.  and  immediately  there¬ 
after  refrigerated  to  at  least  46°  F.  and  kept  at  that  tempera¬ 
ture  until  delivered  to  the  consumer. 

5.  Sterilized  milk  is  milk  that  has  been  heated  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  boiling  water  or  higher  for  a  length  of  time 
sufficient  to  kill  all  organisms  present.  Sterilized  milk  shall 
not  be  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  except  in  hermetically  closed 
containers,  bearing  the  words  “This  milk  should  be  used 
within  12  hours  after  opening  the  bottle.” 

6.  Certified  milk  is  milk  examined  and  guaranteed  by  any 
local  board  of  health,  or  incorporated  society  or  association 
of  legally  qualified  medical  practitioners : 

a.  To  be  from  cows  semi-annually  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  found  without  reaction. 

b.  To  contain  not  more  than  10,000  bacteria  per  1 
cubic  centimeter,  on  delivery  to  the  consumer. 

c.  To  be  free  from  pus,  blood,  preservatives,  or  other 
foreign  matters,  and  not  to  have  been  heated. 

d.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  Section  1  above. 

7.  Condensed  milk  is  milk  from  which  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  water  has  been  evaporated,  and  contains  not  less  than 
twenty-six  (26)  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  and  not  less  than 
seven  and  one-quarter  (7.25)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

8.  Evaporated  milk,  etc.,  is  milk  from  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated  and  contains  not  less 
than  twenty-six  (26)  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  and  not  less 
than  seven  (7)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

Note — Commercial  usage  appears  in  the  main  to  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  employment  of  terms  as  above  defined. 

Equivalent  names  are  not  interdicted  so  long  as  they  do 
not  violate  the  fundamental  principle  of  truthfully  describ¬ 
ing  the  article.  The  use  of  the  word  “cream”  as  a  name  for 
evaporated  milk  is  expressly  forbidden.  Sugar  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  either  condensed  or  evaporated  milk,  but  ordinary 
usage  restricts  the  name  “evaporated  milk”  to  a  product 
which  contains  no  added  sugar.  The  present  U.  S.  standard 
requires  28  per  cent  solids  and  7.7  p.  c.  fat ;  but  these  re¬ 
quirements  are  not  enforced  since  March  16,  1908;  and  have 
been  claimed  to  be  impracticable. 

p.  Condensed  skim  milk  is  skim  milk  from  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated. 

70.  Buttermilk  is  the  product  that  remains  when  butter  is 
removed  from  milk  or  cream  in  the  process  of  churning. 

II.  Goat’s  milk,  ewe’s  milk,  etc.,  are  the  fresh,  clean,  lac¬ 
teal  secretions,  free  from  colostrum,  obtained  by  the  com¬ 
plete  milking  of  healthy  animals  other  than  cows,  properly 
fed  and  kept,  and  conform  in  name  to  the  species  of  animals 
from  which  they  are  obtained. 

b  CREAM, 

7.  Cream  is  that  portion  of  milk,  rich  in  milk  fat,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  of  milk  on  standing,  or  is  separated  from 
it  by  centrifugal  force,  is  fresh  and  clean,  and  contains  not 
less  than  eighteen  (18)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

2.  When  guaranteed  to  contain  a  higher  percentage  of 
milk  fat  than  eighteen  (18)  per  cent,  it  must  conform  to 
such  guarantee. 

3.  Cream  must  be  entirely  free  from  gelatine,  sucrate  of 
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lime,  gums  or  other  substances  added  with  a  view  to  give 
density,  consistency  or  apparent  thickness  to  the  article. 

4.  Crcatn  must  contain  no  preservatives  of  any  kind,  nor 
any  coloring  matter,  other  than  is  natural  to  milk. 

5.  Evaporated  cream,  clotted  cream,  condensed  cream  or 
any  other  preparation  purporting  to  be  a  special  cream,  ex¬ 
cept  ice-cream,  must  conform  to  the  definition  of  cream, 
and  must  contain  at  least  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  milk 

fat.  C.  MILK  FAT  OR  BUTTER  F.\T. 

I.  Milk  fat,  butter  fat,  is  the  fat  of  milk  and  has  a  Rei- 
chcrt-Meissl  number  not  less  than  twenty-four  (24)  and  a 

40°  C. 

specific  gravity  not  less  than  0.905 - 

40°  C. 

d.  BUTTER. 

I.  Butter  is  the  clean  non-rancid  product  made  by  gather¬ 
ing  in  any  manner  the  fat  of  fresh  or  ripened  milk  or  cream 
into  a  mass,  which  also  contains  a  small  portion  of  the  other 
milk  constituents,  with  or  without  salt,  and  contains  not  less 
than  eighty-two  and  five-tenths  (825)  per  cent  milk  fat,  and 
not  more  than  sixteen  (10)  per  cent  of  water.  Butter  may 
also  contain  added  coloring  matter  of  harmless  character. 

e.  CHEESE. 

I.  Cheese  is  the  sound,  solid,  and  ripened  product  made 
from  milk  or  cream  by  coagulating  the  casein  thereof  with 
rennet  or  lactic  acid,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  ripening 
ferments  and  seasoning,  and  contains,  in  the  water-free  sub¬ 
stance,  not  less  than  forty-five  (45)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 
Cheese  may  also  contain  added  coloring  matter  of  harmless 
character. 

3.  Skim  milk  cheese  is  the  sound,  solid,  and  ripened  prod¬ 
uct  made  from  skim  milk  by  coagulating  the  casein  thereof 
with  rennet  or  lactic  acid,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
ripening  ferments  and  seasoning. 

j.  Goats’  milk  cheese,  ewe’s  milk  cheese,  etc.,  are  the  sound 
ripened  products  made  from  the  milks  of  the  animals  speci¬ 
fied,  by  coagulating  the  casein  thereof  with  rennet  or  lactic 
acid  with  or  without  the  addition  of  ripening  ferments  and 
seasoning.  f.  ice  creams. 

I.  Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream  and 
sugar,  with  or  witliout  a  natural  flavoring,  and  contains  not 
less  than  fourteen  (14)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

i".  Fruit  ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream, 
sugar,  and  sound,  clean  mature  fruit,  and  contains  not  less 
than  twelve  (12)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

j.  Ahif  ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream, 
sugar,  and  sound  non-rancid  nuts,  and  contains  not  less  than 
twelve  (12)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

Note — The  matter  of  thickeners  or  stiffeners  in  ice-cream 
is  reserved  for  further  consideration. 

g.  MISCELL.4NEOUS  MILK  PRODUCTS. 

I.  Whey  is  the  product  remaining  after  the  removal  of  fat 
and  casein  from  milk  in  the  process  of  cheese-making. 

Kumiss  is  the  product  made  by  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
of  mare's  or  cow’s  milk. 

November  22,  1909. 


THE  RECOGNIZANCE  OF  TRADE  CUSTOMS. 

By  R.  O.  Brooks,  Consulting  Food  Inspection  Chemist,  New 
York  (formerly  State  Chemist,  N.  J.  and  Pa.). 

President  Taft’s  decision  on  the  whisky  labeling  con¬ 
troversy,  to  the  non-partisan  or  unbiased  food  chemist,  or 
anyone  experienced  or  interested  in  food  inspection  work, 
stands  forth  as  a  refreshing  example  of  common  sense  versus 
ultra-scientific  fanaticism  as  applied  to  food  inspection  in  the 
United  States.  That  the  ultra-scientific  and  imaginary- 
hygienic  fanaticisms  have  been  liberally  indulged  in,  at  Wash¬ 
ington  particularly,  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  reversals, 
both  public  and  private,  that  have  been  the  final  outcome  of 
the  ideas  entertained  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  officials. 
Dr.  Wiley’s  courage  in  not  resigning,  in  the  face  of  such 
perpetual  professional  humiliation,  is,  as  many  have  re¬ 
marked,  remarkable. 

The  application  of  ultra-scientific  and  ultra-ethical  ideas  to 
the  inspection  of  trade  commodities  is  uncalled  for  and  un¬ 
wise,  as  anyone  with  experience  in  an  active  State  or  Fed¬ 
eral  inspection  knows,  or  should  know.  The  preservative 
controversy  has  been  settled  pharmacologically  by  a  board 
of  actual  medical  experts  of  international  reputation  and 
politically  by  Secretary  Wilson  at  Denver.  The  energy  and 
money  wasted  on  this  one  controversy,  if  utilized  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  laws  to  prevent  fraud  would  have  perhaps 
rendered  the  recent  talk  of  a  special  “pure  wine”  law  un¬ 
called  for,  or  re-enlisted  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the 
reputable  food  trade,  who  saw  in  the  Act  of  June  30,  1906, 
a  protection  against  unfair  competition. 


Because  the  syrupy  product  made  from  hydrolyzing  starch 
contained  some  dextro-glucose,  did  not  make  the  single  term 
“glucose”  any  more  correct  than  “corn  syrup”  from  a  strict 
scientific  standpoint.  Starch  syrup  or  starch  sugar  was  the 
most  practicable  term,  but  because  the  term  “corn  syrup” 
had  become  an  established  trade  custom  recognized  by  the 
public,  said  term  was  appropriately  allowed  by  Secretary 
Wilson.  To  go  into  the  details  of  all  the  various  controver¬ 
sies  that  have  arisen  on  account  of  the  application  of  ultra- 
scientific  and  ultra-ethical  ideas  to  food  inspection  during 
the  last  three  years  is  wearisome  to  the  reader  and  to  the 
writer,  who  has  been  commenting  upon  them  during  that 
period  in  various  journals.*  Therefore  President  Taft’s 
dictum  that  the  practices,  not  concealing  fraud,  that  have 
become  established  trade  customs  recognized  by  the  public, 
must  be  given  consideration  in  food  inspection  work,  is  in¬ 
deed  welcome.  Possibly  the  zoological  classification  of 
canned  salmon  (F.  I.  D.  No.  105)  will  not  now  be  insisted 
upon. 

Originally,  or  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  not  only  whisky, 
but  beer,  brandy,  cider,  vinegar,  wdne  vinegar,  malt  vinegar, 
certain  spices  and  many  other  articles  of  food  had  a  certain 
specific  and  different  origin  and, make-up.  In  due  time  cer¬ 
tain  departures  from  these  original  ideas  become  desirable, 
and  recognized  and  acceptable  to  the  trade  and  public.  That 
the  food  law  should  regulate  and  protect  these  rather  than 
persecute  them  seems  logical  to  one  who  has  served  not 
only  as  a  consulting  expert  for  five  years  to  the  trade  and  is 
familiar  with  their  needs,  but  has  also  served  three  years  as 
an  actively  prosecuting  official  for  two  States  and  realizes 
the  rights  of  the  consumer. 

The  Federal  food  standards,  as  yet  incompleted,  do  rec¬ 
ognize  in  certain  cases,  malt  vinegar  for  instance,  that  cer¬ 
tain  alterations  of  original  processes  have  hecome  recog¬ 
nized,  legitimate  trade  customs.  However,  as  the  writer 
has  pointed  out  in  his  series  of  eighteen  articles  on  the 
spice  and  vinegar  standards,  many  points  of  the  above  nature 
are  not  recognized  or  provided  for.  A  set  of  official  food 
standards  is  indispensable  and  should  be  referred  to  in  every 
food  law,  just  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  referred  to  as  the 
standard  for  drugs,  but  the  provisionally  proclaimed  set 
(Circular  19)  should  he  merely  taken  as  an  excellent  basis 
for  revision  and  completion  by  a  more  or  less  permanent 
revision  commission  on  which  the  trade  is  fairly  represented 
by  their  food  chemists  and  manufacturing  experts.  The  for¬ 
mer  commission  was  composed  entirely  of  State  inspection 
officials,  and  the  trade  have  never  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
results  of  their  work.  The  Pharmacopoeia  revision  committee 
does  include  trade  representatives;  in  fact,  they  predominate. 

The  wholesale  trade  are  making  efforts  to  get  uniformity 
in  State  food  inspection  requirements  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  means  mainly  that  the  definition  of  legal  purity 
shall  be  uniform,  and  this  comes  down  simply  to  a  recog¬ 
nized  name  and  standard  referred  to  in  every  State  food 
law.  The  Pharmacopoeia  makes  possible  uniform  pure  drug 
legislation,  and  a  set  of  food  standards  referred  to  in  every 
food  law  would  solve  the  principal  difficulties  in  uniformity 
and  legal  clearness  of  food  legislation. 


Willis  Baldwin  Elliot  O.  Grosvenor 


BALDWIN  &  GROSVENOR 

ATTORNEYS 

FOOD  LAWS  SPECIALIZED 


Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 


We  Use  No  Benzoate  of  Soda  or  any  Other 
Chemical  Preservative  in  the  Manufacture 

ovR  Catsup,  Prepared  Mustard  or  Sauces 

We  guarantee  our  products  to  keep  in  any  climate  for 
six  months.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

HUSS'EDLER  PRESERVE  CO.,  612-622  w.  kinzie  st.,  Chicago. 
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THE  PURITY  AND  EXCELLENCE 


OF  THE 

F'OOD  PRODUCTS 


OF  OUR 

MANUFACTURING  DEPARTMENT 

is  proclaimed  through  the  reports  of  every  Food  Commissioner  in 
the  Nation. 

We  serve  you  with  the  best  of  everything  in  Groceries. 

Our  Catalog  service  is  weekly  and  a  card  to  Dept.  “O”  will  bring  you 
a  copy  of  our  34  page  Compendium  of  Grocery  News  and  Money 
Saving  Quotations. 


Our  Blands 


BOULEVARD 

RENROH 

KAN 


MAY  WE  SERVE  YOU? 

HENRY  HORNER  &  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Good 


Drink  it  witn  your  meals 
—helps  digestion  wonder¬ 
fully —  is  a  product  of 
Chicago  and  thebest  beer 
brewed  in  America. 

Try  a  case.  Callup  Canal 
9 — will  send  one  to  your 
house.  Don’t  pay  for  it 
unless  you  like  it. 

Schoenhofen  Brewing  Co. 
Chicago 


You  Should  Know  About 
The  American  Woman’s  League 

It  is  today  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
organizations  of  women  and  men  in  the  world — and 
its  membership  is  growing  rapidly,  in  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

Its  single  purpose  is  the  Educational  and  Social  ad¬ 
vancement  of  its  members  and  their  children. 

To  promote  the  Educational  interests  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  it  has  organized  and  equipped  The  Peoples’  Uni¬ 
versity  and  has  already  completed  the  first  of  a 
million  dollar  group  of  six  magnificent  buildings  to 
carry  on  its  Educational  work.  Believing  most 
thoroughly  in  the  slogan  “Keep  the  Children  at 
Home,”  it  gives  its  instruction  in  all  the  useful  Arts, 
Sciences,  Professions  and  Trades  by  mail,  right  in 
the  homes  of  its  students. 

Absolutely  not  a  penny  of  charge  is  made  to  any 
member  for  the  Correspondence  Courses  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity;  the  free  use  of  any  or  all  of  the  Courses  is  a 
right  of  membership  for  life. 

Por  the  development  of  Social  life  and  advancement, 
the  League  erects  in  any  community  where  there  are 
sufficient  members  (from  15  on  up)  a  beautiful,  com¬ 
modious  Chapter  House  for  the  sole  and  exclusive 
use  of  its  members,  in  which  to  hold  social  gather¬ 
ings,  etc.  Upwards  of  fifty  such  Chapter  Houses  are 
already  built  or  ai’ranged  for. 

These  Chapter  Houses  are  erected,  fully  and  beau¬ 
tifully  furnished,  and  maintained  by  the  central  body 
of  the  League,  without  a  dollar  of  expense  to  the 
local  members. 

Aside  from  these  two  principal  features  of  the 
League,  the  minor  advantages  of  membership  are 
many  and  varied,  and  anyone  of  them  is  well  worth 
the  small  effort  required  to  become  a  member. 

Life  membership,  entitling  the  member  to  all  the 
advantages  of  the  whole  organization,  may  be  secured 
by  any  woman  (or  man)  of  the  white  race,  in  a  few 
days  or  a  week’s  time,  absolutely  without  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  single  dollar. 

If  you  are  a  young  woman  or  young  man  seeking 
educational  advantages  that  will  enable  you  to  com¬ 
mand  Success;  if  you  are  a  parent  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  your  children — you  cannot  afford  not  to 
know  about  the  League,  and  what  it  can  do  for  you. 

The  coupon  below,  or  a  post  card  request  will 
taring  immediately  full  detailed,  and  convincing  in¬ 
formation. 

THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN’S  LEAGUE 

7208  Delmar  Blvd.,  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. CUT  OUT  HEKE . 

The  American  Woman’s  League, 

7208  Delmar  Boulevard,  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part, 
full  information  about  the  American  Woman’s  League; 

Name . ' . 

St.  and  No . 

P.  O . 

State . 
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Whiskey 

K)r  years  ii  has  been  recommended  by 
physicians  as  a  stimulant  of  merit. 
The  most  g'ood.  The  least  reaction. 

Old  -  Pure  -  Rare  -Rich  in  flavor. 
CHAS- DENNE.HY  &  CO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. , 
—  SB 


WEICO-OPERATE  WITH  HIM. 

The  Live  Retail  Merchant  makes  This  Brand  a  Winner. 


Blood  Red  Salmon 


MALLARD 

BRAND 


In  this  we  offer  the  very  faneiest 
blood  red,  hand  packed,  rich,  oily 
and  flaky.  The  oldest  brand  of 
this  variety  in  Illinois.  The. label 
is  beautiful,  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  Mallard  Duck  reproduced  as 
nearly  as  possible.  A  sure  winner. 

Prices  always  right. 

W.  M.  Hoyt  Company 

The  No-Agent  Wholesale  Grocers 

CHICAGO 


Best  Corn  Flakes  on  the  Market. 


The  Grocers’  Criterion — our  only  salesman — 
mailed  free  on  request. 
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The  WorlTs  Favorite  Beverage 


EER  contains  so  small  a  percentage  of  alcohol  as  to 
render  it  absolutely  harmless  when  taken  in  moderation, 
yet  it  does  contain  alcohol  sufficient  to  produce  that 
mild  form  of  stimulation  and  exhilaration  which  the 
human  system  craves. 

Beer  is  absolutely  pure,  being  entirely  free  from  disease¬ 
laden  germs  so  frequently  found  in  milk  and  water.  It 
is  the  one  beverage  that  cannot  be  adulterated  or  tampered  with 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  manufacturer  until  it  reaches  the 
consumer. 

Beer  is  made  from  pure  water  and  selected  materials,  high  in 
their  percentage  of  nutritious  elements.  It  does  not  contain 
caffeine,  as  does  coffee,  nor  tannic  acid  which  is  peculiar  to  tea. 

Soft  drinks  sold  at  the  soda  fountain  and  other  so-called  “temper¬ 
ance  bars,”  when  not  a  combination  of  bad  water  and  decayed 
fruit  juices,  frequently  contain  such  deadly  drugs  as  cocaine  or 
caffeine. 

Beer  acts  as  a  tonic,  and,  for  this  reason,  has  received  the  hearty 
endorsement  of  leading  medical  and  scientific  authorities  the 
world  over. 

Eminent  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  long  recognized  beer  as 
an  important  factor  in  the  world’s  campaign  for  temperance,  and 
have  not  hesitated  to  recommend  its  use  in  moderation. 

Beer  has  always  been  regarded  not  only  as  a  popular  beverage, 
pleasing  to  the  taste  and  refreshing,  but  as  a  health  giving  food, 
and  hence  has  been  very  appropriately  called  “liquid  bread.” 

One  quart  of  beer  contains  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  pound  of  dry 
substances  consisting  of  albumen,  nutritious  salts,  especially  the 
all-important  phosphates  and  extract  of  malt. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  world’s  best  workers  are  beer  drinkers, 
and  beer-drinking  nations  have  long  occupied  the  foremost 
position  in  the  progress  of  the  world. 
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The  Brand  CLUB  HOUSE 

Upon  any  of  our  goods 
is  a  guarantee  of 

Purity.  Quality  and  Uniformity 

Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co. 

CHICAGO 


THE  NEW  HOME  OF 

SPRAGUE,  WARNER  &  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURING  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ERIE  STREET  BRIDGE  CHICAGO 


OUR  BRANDS  PURE  FOODS 

RICHELIEU  —  FERN  DELL— BATAVIA 

Richelieu,  Ferndell  and  Batavia  Food  Products  comply  with  all  requirements  of  every  Pure  Food  Law;  but 
Richelieu,  Ferndell  and  Batavia  Food  Products  do  not  merely  “COMPLY”  with  the  laws,  they  “SURPASS”  in 
character  and  quality  the  most  “EXACTING  REQUIREMENTS”  of  the  laws. 

Factories:  Chicago,  Ill.  Middleport,  N.  Y.  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

OFFICES:  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A  Perfect  Breakfast  Food 

DR.  PRICE'S 

^LG'RAI^ 

FOOD  . 

No  lack  of  building  up  elements  in  this  food.  It  will  be  relished 
and  enjoyed.  The  best  food  for  growing  children.  Not  a  single 
element  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  human  body,  but  is  found  in 
this  food.  98%  of  it  is  digestible  and  a  source  of  energy ;  often  better 
than  meat;  certainly  mere  delicious  and  economical.  Quickly  and 
conveniently  prepared.  Every  child  will  like  it.  Ask  your  Grocer. 


There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE-  IN 

=PET 

BRAND 

Evaporateii  Mi 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 
Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

i 

Highland,  Illinois 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATE  DjJ  MILK 


Seipp’s  ExtraPale  Beer 

It  Meets  Every  Requirement  of 

The  Pure  Food  Laws 


Mail  Order  or  Telephone 
Calumet  869  and  730 


(oflrad  Seipp  Brewing  (o. 

CtliCil^o,  U.S.A. 
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GET  IN  LINE 


FOR 


CERTIFIED  COLORS 


Have  Come  to  Stay 

The  Experimental  Period  has  Passed 


The  National  Food  Law  demands  the  use  of 
Harmless  Certified  Colors  for  Inter  State 
Commerce.  The  State  Food  Laws  will 
follow  and  the  use  of  Certified  colors  will  be 

an  ESTABLISHED  FACT. 

Manufacturers  of  Candies,  Cakes,  or  other  artificially 
colored  Food  Products  should  adapt  their  business  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  laws  and  use  only 


CERTIFIED  COLORS 


Manufactured  and  Ready  for  Distribution 

to  the  Trade. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 


87-89  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK 


112-114  Franklin  St. 
CHICAGO 


ROYAL  E.  CABELL 

Interna!  Revenue  Commissioner  and  Member  of  Commission  to  Establish 

Whisky  Branding  Rules 


2  POUNDS  NET  WEIGHT 


CORN  SYRUP 

Folks  Uke  the  flavor  that  Karo 
gives.  Cakes — pastry — cooked 
fruits — taste  better  and  set  better 

when  sweetened  with  Karo. 

And  there’s  nothing  so  good  as  Karo 
to  spread  on  griddle  cakes  and  the  like. 

Give  people  all  they  want  of  Karo.  It 
higher  in  food  value  and  won’t  upset  the 
other  forms  of  sugar. 


(n40£  MAIurKOtSTlIliPf 


CORN  SYRUP  ^ 

^ITh  CANE  FLAVOR 


PRODUCTS  REFININIj^^' 

New  YORK. 


does  them  good — 
stomach  like  many 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 


WHISKIES 


Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 

I 

bre:e:n  s.  Kennedy 

I87-I89  Washington  Street 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO,  P'EBRUARY  15,  1910. 


Monthly,  $1  Per  Year. 
10c  Per  Copy. 


The  Increased 


The  subject  of  the  increased  cost  of  living-  has 
reached  an  acute  stage  within  the  past  month.  The 
fact  that  we  were  living  in  an  era  of  high  prices  of 
ordinary  necessities  became  so  very  apparent  as  to  call 
for  action  upon  the  part  of  the  national  congress,  the 
federal  courts,  state  legislatures,  civic  bodies  and  in¬ 
dividuals. 


The  facts  in  regard  to  increased  prices  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  were  brought  out  very  clearly  in  a  speech  by 
Congressman  William  W.  Cocks  of  New  York  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  22d.  Mr.  Cocks 
was  speaking  upon  the_  agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  introduced  statistics 
in  regard  to  costs  of  food  commodities  on  various  dates 
beg-inmng  with  July  i,  1896,  and  ending  with  January 
I,  1910,  from  which  we  are  able  to  compile  the' follow¬ 
ing  table : 


Commodity. 

Wheat.  No.  2,  per  bu . 

Corn,  No.  2,  per  bu . 

Oats,  No.  2,  per  bu . 

Barley,  per  bu . 

Rye,  western,  per  bu . 

Flour,  winter,  per  cwt . 

Beeves,  per  cwt . '. . . 

Sheep,  per  cwt . 

Hogs,  per  cwt . 

Dressed  beef,  per  lb . 

Dressed  pork,  per  lb . 

Dressed  mutton,  per  lb . 

Milk,  per  qt.  (New  York)... 
Eggs,  per  doz.  (New  Yoi’k) 
Bread,  per  loaf  (New  York) 

Bacon,  per  lb . 

Butter,  creamery,  per  lb.... 

Cheese,  choice,  per  lb . 

Mackerel,  per  bbl . 

Codfish,  per  quintal  . 

Beans,  per  bu . 

Peas,  per  bu . 

Potatoes,  per  180  lbs . 


July  1, 

Feb.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

1906. 

1900. 

1909. 

1910. 

$0,751 

$1,087 

$1.28 

.40 

.665 

.70 

.285 

.54 

.465 

.46 

.655 

.70 

.61 

.815 

.84 

3.25 

3.40 

4.70 

5.40 

6.35 

7.50 

8.00 

.  4.00 

5.25 

6.40 

6.00 

.  3.40 

4.90 

6.25 

8.60 

.  .055 

.077 

.09 

.087 

.  .038 

.062 

.08 

.115 

.  .055 

.082 

.102 

.115 

.  .03 

.037 

.047 

.05 

.  .125 

.19 

.34 

.38 

.  .04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.  .043 

.062 

.09 

.132 

.  .15 

.25 

.335 

.36 

.  .066 

.127 

.145 

.175 

.20.00 

28.00 

24.00 

22.00 

4.00 

4.50 

7.00 

7.00 

2.25 

2.45 

2.85 

.  1.05 

1.30 

2.35 

2.25 

.75  ■  1.50  2.25  1.50 


The  figiirp  show  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  necessities  of  life  have  risen  greatly  in  price  in 
the  last  dozen  years,  and  that  a  disproportionate  rise 
has  taken  jilace  in  prices  in  the  past  twelve  months. 
Only  a  very  few  items  show  a  decrease  since  January 
i._K^9,  and  the  great  majority  show  a  marked  increase 
within  the  year. 

d  he  following  table  shows  the  difference  between 
prices  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  also  a 
marked  local  difference  in  the  United  States : 


Cost  of  L 

Commodity. 

.iving 

Price  in 
Windsor. 

Price  in  Price  in 
Detroit.  Chicago. 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

. $  .28 

$  .36 

$  .42 

Fggs,  dozen  . 

.42 

.48 

Beef,  cheapest  cut,  lb . 

. 061/2 

.10 

.05®. 08 

Pork,  mess,  lb . 

Bard,  prime,  lb . 

.20 

.18®. 20 

. 11 

.13 

.16 

Bacon,  breakfast,  lb . 

. 19 

.24 

.23 

W’heat,  No.  2  red,  bu . 

.  1.00 

1.11 

1.23 

Corn,  No.  2  mixed,  bu . 

. 60 

.78 

■  SiVz 

Potatoes,  bu . 

. 70 

.65 

.76 

Cabbage,  head  . 

. 05@.07  .08®. 15 

.10®. 15 

Turnips,  bu . 

. 40 

.60 

.65 

Carrots,  bu . 

.60 

.65 

Beets,  bu . 

. 25 

.60 

.65 

Rutabagas,  bu . 

.40 

.6d 

Parsnips,  bu . 

.60 

.65 

Turkeys,  dressed,  lb . 

. 20 

.25 

.28 

Chickens,  dressed,  Ib . 

. 11 

.15 

*>0 

Milk,  quart  . 

. 07 

.08®. 09 

.08 

Cheese,  lb . 

. 111/2 

.161/2 

.20 

Plug  tobacco,  lb . 

.  1.00 

2.00@3.00 

.40®. 65- 

The  local  dift'erence  noted  may  be  due  to  local  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  probable  that  the  rule  of  the  larger  the 
community  the  greater  the  cost  of  living  holds  good 
here. 

Agitation  looking  to  an  investigation  of  conditions 
with  a  view  to  relief  from  what  are  looked  upon  as  op¬ 
pressively  high  charges  has  had  several  phases,  and 
seems  to  have  been  centered  upon  meats  in  particular. 
The  cost  of  cereals  and  vegetables  has  been  regarded  in 
most  C[uarters  as  a  minor  matter,  while  it  is  seen  that 
in  a  period  of  fourteen  years  meats  and  animal  food 
products  have  practically  doubled  in  price. 

The  first  important  move  in  this  direction  was  taken 
at  the  instigation  of  labor  organizations  and  civic 
bodies  in  several  large  cities,  and  took  the  form  of  a 
practical  boycott  of  meats.  Those  joining  in  the  move¬ 
ment  took  pledges  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  meat  for 
a  period  of  sixty  days.  In  Cleveland  the  movement 
had  the  effect  of  putting  a  number  of  retail  market 
men  out  of  business.  In  Pittsburg  nearly  as  much  ef¬ 
fect  was  felt.  In  St.  Louis  the  movement  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  failure,  while  in  Chicago  it  was  only  sporadic  and 
had  little  effect  on  market  conditions. 

Following  this  was  the  action  of  Secretary  Wilson 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  starting  an  inves¬ 
tigation  to  determine  whether  the  producer — the  farm¬ 
er  and  stock  raiser — was  the  beneficiary  of  high  prices, 
or  whether  the  profits  of  the  condition  went  to  other 
sources.  This  investigation  is  unfinished,  but  some 
practical  results  are  seen.  Congress  then  took  action,. 
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and  testimony  is  now  being'  heard  by  several  commit¬ 
tees,  but  no  results  have  been  published. 

The  federal  grand  jury  probe  into  the  National 
Packing  Company’s  operations  in  Chicago  to  determine 
if  it  violates  the  anti-trust  law  or  is  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  to  arbitrarily  fix  prices,  has  been 
the  subject  of  the  most  widespread  interest  as  bearing 
upon  increased  meat  prices.  As  an  evidence  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  feature  of  the  examination  into  high 
living  costs,  the  investigation  has  several  claimants  for 
the  distinction  of  its  parentage.  Judge  Landis  of  the 
Eederal  Court  in  Chicago  declares  he  started  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  while  the  authorities  at  Washington  be¬ 
lieve  thev  mav  properly  claim  the  honor. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  greater  prices  are^  being 


ANOTHER  BOLD  TRAIN  ROBBERY 

paid  by  the  consumer,  the  recipients  of  the  money  paid, 
whether  producer,  manufacturer  or  middle  man,  or  re¬ 
tailer,  all  claim  not  to  have  made  abnormal  profits  on 
the  various  products.  The  farmer  who  raises  the  vege¬ 
tables,  cereals,  live  stock  or  dairy  products,  is  unwilling 
to  believe  that  he  has  had  more  than  his  just  dues,  pro¬ 
portioned  upon  his  investment  and  expenditures.  The 
manufacturers  are  equally  strenuous  in  their  claim  that 
higher  prices  are  not  due  to  an  unnecessary  or  menda¬ 
cious  taking  of  profits  on  their  part.  The  meat  packers 
declare  that  one  reason  for  high  prices  is  that  there  is 
a  greater  demand  than  ever  before  for  the  choicer  cuts 
of  meat,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  demand  for 
the  cheaper  cuts,  and  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  regulates  prices  here.  A  statement_  made  by  a 
representative  of  Swift  &  Co.  of  Chicag'o  is  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  profits  in  the  meat  packing  industry  are  less, 
proportioned  upon  the  volume  of  business  done,  than 
in  most  other  lines,  and  the  only  source  of  profit  is  in 
the  immense  amount  of  business  done.  This  is  an  age 
of  invention,  and  manufacturing  processes  are  beirig 
constantly  improved  with  a  corresponding  lessening  in 
cost,  and  this  advantage  does  not  accrue  entirely  to  the 


manufacturers.  The  concensus  of  expression  of  the 
manufacturers  is  that  the  producers  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  that  is,  the  farmers,  are  getting  the  benefit  of  high 


prices. 

The  retailers,  as  the  factor  nearest  the  consumer, 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  resentment  and  reproach  for 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  but  they  have  also  been 
ready  with  their  defense.  _Mr.  L.  J.  Callahan,  a  promi¬ 
nent  retail  grocer  of  New' York,  in  a  recent  interview 
said:  “All  this  talk  about  the  grocer  boosting  his 
prices  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  newspapers  to  stir 
up  trouble,  but  they  cannot  verify  their  statements  so 
far  as  strictly  grocery  products  are  concerned.  Take 
out  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  poultry  and  meats  and  the 
cost  of  what  goes  on  the  table  is  really  less  tban  a  year 
ago.  Canned  goods  were  never  lower/  than  at  present, 
quality  considered,  and  folks  are  finding  them  to  be 
staples  which  give  better  satisfaction  and  are  cheaper 
than  the  fresh  vegetables  in  the  long  run.  Getting  to 
the  bottom  of  the  question,  and  not  taking  the  articles 
which  have  been  printed  in  some  papers,  which  have 
distorted  the  real  situation  by  picking  out  only  the  ad¬ 
vanced  goods,  the  grocery  bill  of  the  average  family 
— mind.  I  say  grocery  bill  and  exempt  the  meat,  butter 
and  ee'2'  bill — is  not  one  bit  more  now  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.” 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  sales  slips  of 
another  retail  grocer  in  New  York,  on  practically  the 
same  dates  in"  1908  and  1909,  show  a  considerable 
range  of  commodities  and  fairly  present  tbe  retailers’ 
side  of  the  case: 


Can  tomatoes  . 

Can  corn  . 

Can  peas  . 

Can  lima  beans . 

Can  Magnolia  milk . 

Can  mammoth  asparagu.s. 

Can  salmon  . 

Can  pears  . 

Can  soup  . 

Loose  figs,  lb . 

Raisins,  lb . 

Prunes,  lb.  (large) . 

Apricots,  lb . 

Evaporated  pears,  lb . 

Evaporated  apples,  lb.... 

Kidney  beans,  (p . 

Split  peas,  qt . 

Lima  beans,  qt . 


Sugar. 


lbs. 


Sugar,  10  lbs . 

Soap,  6  cakes . 

Eggs,  doz . 

Butter,  lb . 

Flour,  bbl . 

Molasses,  gal.  . 

Potatoes,  bu . 

Rice,  lb . 

Lemons,  doz . 

Spaghetti,  lb . 

Cranberries,  lb.  .... 
Tea  (same  grade)  . 
Coffee  (same  grade) 


1909. 

1908. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

.  .  .$  .08 

$  .10 

.02 

.  ..  .08 

.09 

.01 

.  ..  .08 

.09 

.01 

...  .11 

.11 

.  .  . 

...  .10 

.10 

•  •  • 

■  ..50 

.15 

.12 

.03 

•  •  . 

.15 

.  .  . 

.  ..  .09 

.09 

.15 

...  .12 

.15 

.03 

...  .18 

.20 

.02 

.20 

.()5 

...  .20 

.20 

...  .18 

.1.5 

.03 

...  .12 

.12 

.  .  . 

.  .  .  .12 

.12 

.  .  . 

...  .15 

.15 

1.35 

.02 

,  .  . 

.53 

.02 

.  .  . 

...  .25 

.25 

...  .47 

.44 

.03 

.  .  .  .42 

.35 

.07 

7.00 

.75 

.  .  .  .08 

.68 

1.35 

.16 

...  .08 

.08 

.  .  . 

...  .30 

.30 

...  .11 

.11 

...  .11 

.17 

.06 

...  .40 

.40 

...  .30 

.30 

the  causes  assi 

gned 

for  the 

demand  better  things,  or  at  least  higher  priced  things, 
than  formerly.  In  proof  of  this  claim,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  only  meats  that  have  advanced  in  prices  over 
last  year  are  the  best  cuts,  and  only  the  best  creamery 
butter  and  strictly  fresh  eggs  are  shown  to  have  ad¬ 
vanced.  A  grocer  who  has  been  watching  conditions 
closely  said  the  other  day :  “When  you  come  to  analyze 
all  this  talk  of  high  prices  of  living  you  cannot  fail  to 
find  that  people  now  are  calling  for  a  higher  grade  of 
goods,  and  are  using*  more  of  the  luxuries  than  they 
did  five  or  ten  years  ago.”  A  University  of  Chicago 
professor  put  it  in  readily  understandable  form  when 
he  remarked  that  people  are  trying  to  live  on  a  porter¬ 
house  basis  with  a  chuck-beef  income. 

Increased  demand  and  increased  consumption,  as 
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compared  with  production,  are  another  cause  alleged 
for  high  prices.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
claimed  to  operate  here.  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  says  : 

^  Until  comparatively  recently  the  American  people 
enjoyed  the  cheapest  food  in  the  world.  Cong'estion  in 
the  cities  and  the  influx  of  immigrants  have  added  to 
the  number  of  consumers.  Today  there  are  not  enough 
people  who  know  how  to  farm  profitably,  know  how  to 
get  enough  out  of  a  day's  work,  know  how  to  make  an 
acre  respond."  Pursuing  this  subject,  the  secretary  de¬ 
clares  that  -the  farmers  are  not  gettipg  the  benefit  of 
the  high  prices,  although  they  are  getting  good  jirices 
for  food  products  they  have  to  sell." 

"The  homesteader  has  come  in,"  he  asserts,  "and  is 
taking  up  the  land.  He  is  cultivating  the  soil  instead 
of  feeding  it  to  cattle  to  fatten  them  for  the  market. 
He  argues  he  cannot  get  his  money  back  out  of  the 
cattle.  This  is  poor  farming  in  the  long  run. 

"A  farmer  should  keep  his  grain  for  food  for  his 
stock.  The  worst  farming  in  the  country  is  done  east 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  worst  farms  and  the 
cheapest  lands  are  to  be  found  in  this  section.  The 
boys  have  left  the  farms  for  the  factories.  The  scar¬ 
city  of  labor  is  the  greatest  curse  of  the  agriculturist. 
There  are  about  10,000  boys  in  the  agricultural  schools. 
There  should  be  ten  times  that  number.  Farming 
should  be  made  a  science  if  this  country  is  to  retain 
its  high  standard  of  living'." 

James  J.  Hill,  who  foresees  a  serious  shortage  in 
the  world’s  food  supply  unless  farm  production  is  in¬ 
creased,  points  to  the  increasing  dignity  of  farm  life. 
He  reasons  that  modern  agricuitural  colleges,  and  the 
government’s  agricultural  department,  have  elevated 
farming  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 

Daniel  G.  Reid,  a  past  master  in  speculative  finance, 
tells  the  youth  of  America  that  they  should  take  up 
farming  because  it  ofifers  more  opportunities  for  the 
acquirement  of  real  fortunes  than  any  other  occupation. 
Mr.  Reid  places  farming  above  all  the  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions  in  tangible  financial  results.  He  points  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  Western  farmers,  as  a  body,  are 
now  in  the  creditor  class,  and  are  able  to  buy  the  lux¬ 
uries,  as  well  as  the  necessaries,  of  life. 

J.  Ogden  Armour  tells  the  American  people  that  the 
only  way  to  bring  prices  down  from  their  present  ab¬ 
normal  level  is  to  increase  farm  production.  Mr.  Ar¬ 
mour’s  plea  that  the  packers’  profits  in  the  handling  of 
farm  products  are  very  moderate  is  not  under  discus¬ 
sion  here.  It  is  his  broad  assertion  that  high  prices 
are  caused  by  lack  of  production  that  challenges  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  influence  of  the  Payne  tariff  bill  upon  prices  is 
claimed  generally  to  have  had  the  effect  of  raising 
them,  although  opponents  of  this  contention  assert 
that  in  the  framing  of  the  bill  the  rates  upon  necessi¬ 
ties  were  made  lower  rather  than  higher.  While  cer¬ 
tain  important  changes  in  schedules  were  made  look¬ 
ing  to  the  increase  of  revenue,  this  phase  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  regarded  as  negligible,  and  it  is  certainlv 
true  that  no  great  importance  is  given  it  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  food  prices.  The  main  bearing  of  such 
discussion  is  really  political  and  partisan.  The  tariff 
on  eggs,  as  an  example,  is  three  cents  per  dozen,  while 
the  difference  in  price  between  this  country  and  Can¬ 
ada  is  from  eight  to  fourteen  cents. 

^  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  current 
discussion  over  prices  is  the  airing  of  Congressional 
theories  on  the  subject.  Among  the  different  ex¬ 
planations  that  are  now  offeree!  none  is  so  popular  as 


the  "oversupply  of  gold"  doctrine.  This  ea.sy  and 
simple  explanation,  based  on  the  purest  form  of  the 
old  quantity  theory  of  money,  seems  to  he  regarded  as 
almost  axiomatic  by  most  of  the  legislators. 

The  holding  of  animal  food  products  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  and  of  grain  in  elevators  for  alleged  speculative 
purposes  is  advanced  as  a  reason  for  excessive  prices, 
in  these  commodities.  The  Woman's  Xotional  Dail\ 
editorially  voices  this  contention  in  these  words'; 
"Warehousemen,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  egg  production  in  the  winter  is  not  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand,  are  holding  the  eggs  that  they  bought  and  pack¬ 
ed  last  summer  for  the  ])urpose  of  forcing  j^rices  high¬ 
er.  The  prices  prevailing  today— and  they  run  as  high 
as  75  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  in  some  of  the  cities — 
are  purely  fictitious.  With  a  reserve  of  more  than  18,- 
000,000  dozens,  the  packers  are  in  a  position  to  cut  the 
price  50  per  cent  if  they  so  desire.  And,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  by  holding  this  reserve,  or  by  doling  it  out,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  force  prices  still  higher,  or  at  least 
to  maintain  them  at  the  present  unreasonable  stand¬ 
ard.”  The  defenders  of  the  storage  warehouses  claim 
that  the  cold  storage  of  eggs,  butter,  poultry  and  like 
commodities  has  a  tendency  merely  to  create  a  steady 
market — that  while  the  practice  may  increase  prices 
where  they  are  low,  it  tends  to  lower  prices  when  such 
commodities  are  scarce  and  prices  high. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  Pure  Food  Laws  and 
Meat  Inspection  Act  on  prices,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Josef  R.  Caldwell  in  this 
issue,  in  which  the  subject  is  thoroughly  discussed. 

Recent  reductions  in  prices  of  food  commodities 
may  be  due  to  the  agitation  concerning  high  prices  or 
they  may  be  due  to  natural  causes.  The  following 
table  compiled  by  a  Chicago  daily  paper  shows  that 
such  reductions  have  been  effected"  The  prices  quoted 
represent  wholesale  lots  and  cover  the  reductions  in 
one  day : 


Cattle  . . . . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Pork  . 

Lard . 

Short  ribs . 

Wheat . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

Butter  . 

Eggs . 

Potatoes . 

Milk  (in  New  York) 


..  .10  to  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
. .  .10  to  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
..  .10  to  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds 

. 70  to  90  cents  per  barrel 

. 27%  to  30  cents  per  tierce 

20  to  22%  cents  per  hundred  pounds 

. 1%  to  1%  cents  per  bushel 

. 1  to  1%  cents  per  bushel 

. %  to  %  cents  per  bushel 

. 6  cents  per  pound 

. 1  cent  per  dozen 

. 2  cents  per  bushel 

. 1  cent  per  quart 


The  present  tendency  of  jirices  of  food  is  lower,  but 
it  is  likely  that  necessities  will  never  again  reach  the 
low  levels  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  We  live  in 
an  era  of  prosperity  and  high  prices,  not  only  of  com¬ 
modities  but  of  labor.  The  bread  line  is  growing 
shorter,  the  life  line  longer,  and  the  dead  line  is  drawn 
less  tightly.  And  the  man  who  permits  his  income  to 
lag  behind  his  necessities  will  in  the  end  be  subject  to 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


HORSEFLESH  IN  GERMANY. 

Herr  Calver,  a  well  known  German  Socialist  and  an 
authority  on  economic  questions,  writes  in  a  technical 
journal  of  which  he  is  editor  that,  according  to  official 
figures,  the  number  of  horses  slaughtered  in  the  whole 
of  Germany  fell  from  146,627  in  1905  to  136.575  in 
1908.  Taking,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  number 
of  horses  slaughtred  in  1909  at  150,000.  and  reckoning 
300  pounds  as  the  weight  of  each,  Herr  Calver  re¬ 
marks  that  this  would  allow  the  entire  population  of 
Germany  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  horseflesh  a 
head  per  annum. 
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Arguments  Before  the  President  in  the  Whisky  Case 


Continued  interest  in  President  Taft’s  whisky  de¬ 
cision  prompts  the  publication  of  the  following'  extracts 
from  the  reply  brief  of  Warwick  M.  Hough  and  Law¬ 
rence  iMaxwell,  counsel  for  the  Continuous  ]3istillers 
and  Blenders  of  the  United  States  and  the  Rye  Dis¬ 
tillers  of  Pennsylvania  and  jMaryland.  The  clearness 
of  the  points  made  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  this 
brief. 

In  the  opening  of  the  brief  some  thirteen  points 
were  stated,  as  follow's ; 

I.  Any  finding  or  conclusion  or  judgment  holding  directly 
or  indirectly  that  whisky  cannot  be  made  by  taking  the  high 
wines  produced  from  a  fermented  grain  mash  and  rectifying 
them,  or  rectifying  and  redistilling  them  in  a  column  still,  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  the  proper  rotahle  proof  hy  the  addition  of 
water,  and  then  coloring  them,  is  contrary  to  the  evidence,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  uncontradicted  that  by  such  processes  was  pro¬ 
duced  practically  all  of  the  whisky  of  commerce  prior  to 
about  18fi6  or  1867 ;  but  high  wines  rectified  or  rectified  and 
redistilled,  and  before  they  were  reduced  to  potable  proof, 
were  known  as  neutral  or  cologne  spirits. 

II.  Neutral  or  cologne  spirits,  produced  by  rectifying  and 
redistilling  the  high  wines  at  the  time  whpi  such  processes 
were  carried  on  upon  the  premises  of  rectifiers,  is  the  same 
product  as  that  which  was  subseciuently  produced  after  the 
law  permitted  such  rectifying  and  redistilling  to  be  carried 
on  by  what  hecanie  to  be*  known  as  the  continuous  process, 
on  the  premises  of  the  distiller;  and  such  neutral  spirits, 
whether  produced  on  the  premises  of  the  rectifier  or  on  the 
premises  of  the  distiller,  have  always,  after  being  reduced 
to  potable  proof  and  colored,  and  even  without  coloring,  been 
known,  bought,  sold,  branded,  consumed,  and  accepted  and 
regarded  by  consumers  as  whisky. 

III.  Neutral  or  cologne  spirits  produced  from  a  fermented 
grain  mash  are  not  only  not  ethyl  alcohol,  but  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  spirits  of  equal  degree  of  refinement  produced 
from  other  material. 

IV.  Neutral  or  cologne  spirits  from  grain  are  capable  of 
improvement  with  age. 

V.  The  cheapest  whiskies  on  the  market  have  been 
straight  whiskies,  and  the  highest  priced  whisky  on  the  market 
was  the  nroduct  of  a  rectifier. 

VI.  The  popular  demand  for  whisky  has  generally  re¬ 
quired  an  article  which  can  only  he  supplied  by  the  use  of  the 
rectified  and  redistilled  type  of  whisky,  either  as  a  self  whisky 
or  when  blended  with  other  types  of  whisky;  and  consumers, 
so  long  as  it  is  a  grain  distillate,  are  only  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  the  fusel  oil  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

VII.  Counsel  for  the  straight  whisky  interests  and  for  the 
alcohol  distillers,  in  their  briefs  filed  before  the  president, 
misuse  or  confuse  terms. 

VIII.  If  rectified  and  redistilled  whisky  is  a  “mere  neutral 
spirit,”  straight  whisky  is  a  “mere  high  wine.” 

IX.  No  court  decision  cited  in  the  briefs  of  the  straight 
whisky  interests  was  on  testimony  or  is  in  point. 

X.  Color  is  not  an  indication  of  age. 

XI.  Frear  and  Shepard  brief  is  not  based  on  the  evidence 
in  the  case. 

XII.  The  public  was  not  getting  a  new  product  when  con¬ 
tinuous  distillation  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1872. 

XIII.  The  finding  of  solicitor  general  that  a  mixture  of 
distilled  spirits  from  grain  reduced  to  potable  proof,  which 
contains  substantial  amounts  of  the  “congeners”  or  “by-prod- 
ricts,”  is  whisky,  is  sound  and  in  accordance  with  the  evidence ; 
but  the  same  evidence  establishes  that  an  unmixed  distilled 
•spirit  from  grain,  produced  by  the  “continuous  process,”  is 
also  whisky  when  reduced  to  potable  proof. 

The  more  vital  arguments  upon  these  points  are 
found  in  pages  6i  to  67  of  the  brief,  which  are  here 
reproduced : 

To  .  .  .  demonstrate  their  f counsel  for  the  straight 

whisky  interests  and  for  the  alcohol  distillers]  errors  of  fact 
and  conclusions,  it  may  be  well  to  review  briefly  in  narrative 
form  the  processes  of  distillation  and  their  development  as 
disclosed  by  the  evidence,  oral  and  documentarj'. 


Distillation  alone  creates  or  produces  nothing,  and  distilla¬ 
tion  proper  is,  strictly  speaking,  merely  a  process  of  separation 

_ that  is,  a  process  of  separating  the  liquid  alcohol  produced 

by  the  fermentation  of  the  mash  from  the  solids  with  which  it 
is  mixed. 

While  in  all  works  on  the  subject  every  phase ;of  the  process 
is  treated  under  the  general  head  of  “Distillation,’’  the  proc¬ 
esses  are  more  properly  divided  into  three  parts' — first,  mash¬ 
ing;  second,  fermentation;  and,  third,  distillation  proper. 

In  all  grain  there  is  starch,  and  the  mashing  process  con¬ 
sists,  roughly  speaking,  of  grinding  the  grain  and  mixing  it 
with  a  certain  amount  of  malt.  Malt  contains  a  substance 
known  as  “diatase,”  which  possesses  the  property  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  starch  into  sugar.  After  the  conversion  has  taken 
place,  the  mash  is  then  mixed  with  yeast  to  promote  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  it  is  this  process  of  fermentation  which  takes 
anywhere  (as  usually  practiced)  from  forty-eight  to  ninety- 
six  hours,  which  converts  the  sugar  produced  during  the 
mashing  process  into  alcohol. 

The  alcohol  thus  produced  is  not  one  alcohol,  hut  many 
alcohols,  though  between  98  and  99  per  cent  of  them  all  is 

ethvl  alcohol.  .  . 

It  may  be  stated  at  this  point  that  whisky  is  the  alcohol 
thus  produced  after  it  has  been  freed  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  more  objectionable  impurities  created  during  the  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  then  reduced  to  potability  hy  the  addition  of  water 
and  then  usually  colored  and  flavored  hy  various  processes. 

The  alcohols,  other  than  ethyl  alcohol,  are  usually  referred 
to  as  the  higher  alcohols,  and  are  grouped  together  under  the 
common  name,  “fusel  oil.” 

As  soon  as  the  ethyl  alcohol  is  produced  during  the  process 
of  fermentation  the  aldehydes  and  ethers  commence  to  be 
formed  therefrom,  and  these  are  usually  referred  to  as  “sec¬ 
ondary  products,”  but  are  present  only  in  infinitesimal  quanti- 
tics 

This  fermented  mass  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  “wort,” 
but  more  commonly  as  “beer”  or  “distiller  s  beer,”  and  con¬ 
tains  all  the  liquids  and  solids  of  the  mash.  Distillation  proper 
separates  the  liquids  from  the  solids  through  the  action  of 
heat,  which  drives  the  liquid  into  vapor,  which  vapor  is  car¬ 
ried  through  closed  pipes  to  a  cooKrrg  box  or  condenser,  where 
it  is  converted  again  into  a  liquid.  The  kind  of  still  originally 
used  was  what  was  called  a  “pot  still,”  and  the  product  of  the 
distillation  of  beer,  w'hich  was,  of  course,  the  first  distillation,  • 
was  known  as  “singlings,”  or  “low  wines.”  These  singlings  or 
low  wines  were,  on  an  average,  about  one-third  alcohol  and 
two-thirds  water,  and  contained  the  greater  part  of  fusel  oil  or 
other  impurities  produced  with  the  ethyl  alcohol  during  the 
fermentation.  These  low  wines  were  then  put  into  the  same 
still,  after  the  refuse  or  slop  left  from  the  distillers’  beer  had 
been  cleaned  out.  or  put  into  a  separate  pot  still  similar  to  the 
first,  and  redistilled,  and  the  product  was  then  known  as  “high 
wines”  or  “doublings,”  and  contained  upon  an  average  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  alcohol  and  the  balance  water; 
and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  aldehydes  have  a  lower  boiling 
point  than  ethyl  alcohol  and  that  water  and  the  fusel  oils  have 
a  higher  boiling  point  than  ethyl  alcohol,  it  is  possible  and 
usual  in  the  second  distillation  not  only  to  exclude  a  large  part 
of  the  impurities  which  were  in  the  low  wines,  but  also  to^  in¬ 
crease  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  high  wines  or  douldings 
hy  excluding  from  the  product  to  be  known  as  “high  wines’” 
the  first  Dart  of  the  run  of  the  still,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  “heads,”  and  the  last  part  of  the  run  from  the  still,  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  the  “tails”  or  “feints.” 

The  “tails”  or  “feints”  proper  consisted  largely  of  water, 
some  ethyl  alcohol  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  fusel  oils,  so 
that  what  was  known  as  “high  wines”  at  the  time  pot  stills 
were  used  was  the  middle  run  of  the  second  distillation. 

Thus  the  high  wines  were  originally  produced  by  two  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  processes  of  distillation ;  and  the  first  im¬ 
provement  in  distilling  apparatus  was  an  arrangement  hy 
which  these  two  processes  were  converted  into  one  process, 
thus  saving  time  and  expense.  By  this  new  process  the  high 
wines  still  continued  to  be  the  “middle  run,”  and  the  “heads” 
and  “tails,”  which  were  excluded,  were  referred  to  as  the  “low 
wines.”  The  perfected  apparatus  for  this  process  is  now 
known  as  the  “three  chambered  beer  still  with  doubler.” 

In  early  times  there  were  various  methods  of  refining  these 
high  wines  before  they  were  reduced  to  potability  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water  and  colored  and  flavored;  l)ut  as  early  as  1818 


science  discovered  that  this  might  be  accomplished  by  elongat¬ 
ing  the  still  neck  jind  running  it  up  higher.  This  led  to  the 
invention  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  “column  still,”  which 
came  into  use  in  England  as  early  as  183'2.  It  was  some  years 
later  when  it  came  into  use  in  this  country.  These  column 
stills  were  referred  to  as  radiating  stills,  and  they  were  used 
in  connection  with  what  in  those  days  were  called  “rectifiers” 
or  “leach  tubs.”  These  leach  tubs  consisted  of  a  battery  of 
tubs  filled  with  high  grade  charcoal  through  which  the  high 
wines  were  first  run  before  being  redistilled.  The  process  has 
sometimes  been  referred  to  as  leaching.  The  effect  of  the 
process  was  to  neutralize  the  spirit,  and  if  the  high  wines 
were  not  strong  with  impurities,  it  was  sometimes  found  suffi¬ 
cient  to  merely  leach  them.  However,  after  the  use  of  the 
column  still  became  better  known,  they  invariably  redistilled 
tbe  high  wines  after  leaching,  and  the  whisky  manufactured 
from  the  refined  spirits  thus  purified  brought  a  higher  price  in 
this  country  before  the  war  than  that  which  had  simply  been 
rectified  by  running  through  the  charcoal. 

Our  excise  laws  originated  during  the  civil  war  and  were 
perfected  immediately  after.  A  tax  was  placed  upon  the  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits  produced  by  the  distiller  and  was  due  and  pay¬ 
able  as  soon  as  produced.  The  bonded  period  was  created 
later  as  the  result  of  a  claim  made  by  the  distiller  that  he 
should  be  given  time  in  which  to  sell  his  distilled  spirits  be¬ 
fore  being  required  to  pay  tax  on  them  to  the  government. 
The  first  bonded  period  was  for  one  year. 

After  the  imposition  of  the  internal  revenue  tax  Congress 
by  legislation  permitted  the  distiller  to  send  his  high  wines  to 
a  rectifiers  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  being  rectified 
and  redistilled,  under  a  bond  to  return  them  to  the  distillery 
warehouse  with  a  loss  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent.  (Act  of  Tuly 
3,  1866,  section  40.) 

As  this  was  thought  to  open  the  door  to  frauds,  this  law 
was  repealed  and  a  new  law  was  enacted,  under  which  those 
distillers  desiring  to  do  so  were  permitted  to  attach  to  their 
distilling  apparatus  this  rectifying  and  redistilling  apparatus 
(previously  used  only  on  the  premises  of  the  rectifier),  so  that 
there  might  then  be  produced  by  one  continuous  process  on  the 
distiller’s  premises  the  identical  refined  distilled  spirits  (neu¬ 
tral  or  cologne  spirits)  which  had  previously  been  produced 
only  on  the  premises  of  a  rectifier.  This  necessarily  had  the 
effect  of  doing  away  with  the  rectifying  and  redistilling  ap¬ 
paratus  on  the  premises  of  the  rectifier;  and  thereafter  recti¬ 
fiers  who  wished  to  make  w'hisky  as  it  had  always  previously 
been  made  bought  the  neutral  spirits  from  these  continuous 
distillers  instead  of,  as  prior  thereto,  buying  the  high  wines 
from  the  distiller  and  then  converting  them  themselves  into 
neutral  spirits,  as  a  part  of  the  process  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  commercial  whisky  of  that  day. 

It  is  to  this  combination  of  distillation,  doubling,  rectifica¬ 
tion,  and  redistillation  to  which  has  come  to  be  applied  the 
term  “continuous  process,”  because  by  one  continuous  process 
through  closed  pipes  there  is  thus  covered  all  the  separate 
processes  originally  covered  by  the  first  process,  producing  the 
low  wines,  the  second  process  producing  high  wines,  the  third 
process  leaching  the  high  wines,  and  the  fourth  process  re¬ 
distilling. 

Before  the  civil  war  the  rectifier  alone  was  regarded  as  the 
manufacturer  of  the  whisky  of  commerce,  and  the  product 
known  as  “straight  whisky”  as  unrefined  as  it  is  today  came  in 
with  the  falling  off  of  the  demand  for  high  wines  by  the  recti¬ 
fier.  Now  high  wines  are  practically  unknown  and  straight 
whisky  takes  their  place,  because  distillers  producing  such  now 
reduce  them  in  proof  (that  is,  approximately  half  water  and 
half  alcohol)  by  the  addition  of  water  to  their  high  wines  in 
the  distillery  cistern,  put  them  into  barrels  prepared  by  char¬ 
ring  to  impart  both  color  and  flavor,  and  when  the  extractive 
matters  from  the  container  have  sufficiently  increased  to 
swamp  the  smell  of  the  fusel  oil  left  in  the  high  wines,  such 
product  is  then  sold  to  the  consumer  with  representation's,  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied,  that  the  aging  process  in  the  charred 
barrel  has  entirely  eliminated  the  fusel  oil  by  converting  it 
into  fragrant  aromatic  ethers.”  It  is  now  known  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  no  such  result  is  accomplished,  and  this  is  the  only 
fraud  proven  by  the  testimony  ever  to  have  been  perpetrated 
upon  the  consumer  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  potable 
grain  distillate  as  whisky,  if  we  except  such  misrepresentation 
as  may  have  been  made  in  some  instances  in  respect  to  the  age 
of  the  whisky. 

That  straight  whisky  is  merely  “grain  high  wines”  which 
have  been  “reduced  with  water  to  proof  strength  or  under”  in 
some  cases,  is  admitted  by  the  brief  of  the  food  chemists. 

Therefore,  if  rectified  and  redistilled  whisky  is  a  “mere 
neutral  spirit,”  straight  whisky  is  a  “mere  high  wine.” 


In  point  of  fact  Congress  never  contemplated  that  a  dis¬ 
tiller  as  such  should  produce  a  finished  article,  but  his  product 
was  the  raw  material,  and  it  is  the  person  who  paid  special  tax 
to  the  government  as  a  rectifier  who  was  expected  to  finish 
the  product  for  consumption. 

This  rectifier  might  also  be  the  distiller,  but  the  finishing 
process  was  to  be  carried  on  at  least  600  feet  away  from  the 
distilling  premises.  (Third  proviso  of  the  third  subdivision  of 
section  3244,  R.  S.,  U.  S.) 

Congress  devides  all  the  production  of  distilation  proper 
into  three  classes,  to  wit;  (1)  High  wines,  (2)  alcohol,  (3) 
spirits,  and  provides  that  all  distilled  spirits,  at  the  time  they 
are  drawn  from  the  receiving  cisterns  on  the  distiller’s  prem¬ 
ises  and  put  into  barrels,  shall  be  marked  with  one  of  these 
three  names,  whichever  it  may  be,  as  being  the  particular 
name  of  such  distilled  spirits  as  known  to  the  trade  (Section 
3287,  R.  S.,  U.  S.) 

This  law  has  been  openly  and  flagrantly  violated  by  the  dis¬ 
tiller  for  years.  If  the  distiller  who  is  now  putting  out  his 
straight  whisky  did  not  add  water  to  his  distilled  spirits  in  his 
receiving  cistern  so  as  to  reduce  such  distilled  spirits  to  pota¬ 
bility,  no  one  would  pretend  that  such  distilled  spirits  were 
anything  else  than  high  wines. 

Congress  also  provided  that  no  spirituous  liquors  should  be 
shipped  under  any  other  than  its  proper  name  or  brand  as 
known  to  the  trade.  (Section  3449,  R.  S.,  U.  S.) 

Under  the  provision  of  the  law  the  product  of  continuous 
distillation  from  a  fermented  grain  mash,  known  at  high 
proof  as  spirits  (neutral  or  cologne),  has,  when  reduced  to 
potable  proof  and  colored,  been  invariably  shipped  branded 
“Whisky”  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  on  July,  3, 
1866,  down  to  the  time  that  the  internal  revenue  regulation 
now  complained  of  was  promulgated  last  year. 

Spirits  and  alcohol  have  always  been  regarded  as  different 
articles.  The  law  permitting  alcohol  to  be  withdrawn  tax  free 
for  scientific  purposes  uses  the  following  language: 

“Section  3297.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  grant  permits  to  any  incorporated  or  chartered  scientific  in¬ 
stitution  or  college  of  learning  to  withdraw  alcohol  in  specified 
quantities  from  bond  without  payment  of  the  internal  revenue 
tax  on  the  same  or  on  the  spirits  from  which  the  alcohol  has 
been  distilled.” 

The  following  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  on  the 
subject  has  been  uniform,  refusing  the  right  under  the  law  to 
withdraw  cologne  spirits  : 

Treasury  Decision  21664. 

Treasury  Department,  October  7,  1899. 

(Jentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  in 
which  you  ask  “if  the  law  permitting  the  withdrawal  of  alcohol 
from  warehouse  for  scientific  purposes,  free  of  tax,  applies  to 
cologne  spirits,”  I  have  to  state  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  no  authority  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  law 
wdiich  uses  the  word  “alcohol.” 

Respectfully, 

H.  A.  Taylor, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Thus,  as  known  to  the  trade  and  as  known  to  the  law,  spirits 
or  cologne  or  neutral  spirits  were  not  regarded  as  alcohol. 

Counsel  for  straight  whisky  distillers  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  mixing  of  neutral  spirits  with  whisky  is  regarded 
as  compounding  under  the  internal  revenue  laws. 

The  pertinency  of  this  suggestion  is  not  apparent,  since  un¬ 
der  the  internal  revenue  laws  the  mixing  of  two  straight 
whiskies  is  also  regarded  as  compounding. 

Under  the  caption,  “The  Standards  Committee 
Brief,”  occnrs  the  following- : 

The  separate  brief  filed  by  Dr.  Wiley’s  Standards  Commit¬ 
tee  need  not  be  given  serious  consideration  in  view  of  their 
statement  on  page  19  that  their  argument  is  not  based  upon  the 
record.  This  brief  is  signed  by  the  two  members  of  the 
Standards  Committee  who  did  not  appear  and  testify^  before 
the  solicitor  general.  The  other  five  members  of  the  joint 
Standards  Committee  appeared  and  testified  before  the  solici¬ 
tor  general  and  made  startling  admissions  of  incompetency. 
As  the  two  members  of  the  joint  Standards  Committee  who 
assume  responsibility  for  the  brief  state  that  they  do  not  know 
what  the  evidence  before  the  solicitor  general  w-as,  thev  may 
be  justified  in  making  the  statement  (page  19  of  their  brief) 
that  “we  have  never  found  nor  heard  of  a  consumer  mixing 
alcohol  and  whisky  for  his  own  use  nor  of  one  who  regarded 
such  a  mixture  as  identical  with  whisky.” 

This  may  or  may  not  have  been  intended  to  be  a  tricky 
statement.  .A.  mixture  of  whisky  and  alcohol,  properly  speak- 
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ing,  would  make  an  undrinkable  substance;  but  assuming  that 
where  they  use  the  word  alcohol  they  mean  commercially  pro¬ 
duced  neutral  spirits  from  grain,  reduced  to  portable  proof, 
such  statement  proves  what  a  superficial  and  inadequate  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  subject  they  must  have  made  before  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  establishment  of  the  definitions  and  standards 
which  they  attach  to  their  brief,  because  it  appears  from  the 
testimony’ that  Air.  Hobart  (of  Cincinnati),  a  very  old  man, 
produces  and  drinks  whisky  by  mixing  dilute  neutral  spirits 
from  grain,  colored  (referred  to  in  the  brief  as  “alcohol”), 
with  the  dilute  high  wines  from  grain  (referred  to  in  the 
brief  as  “whisky”),  and  that  he  regards  it  as  whisky. 

When  members  of  '.he  Standards  Committee  testified  before 
the  solicitor  general  that  when  they  used  the  word  “whisky” 
they  did  not  refer  to  anything  else  than  the  straight  whisky 
wdiich  had  been  stored  in  a  barrel  four  years. 

When  members  of  this  Standards  Committee  use  terms  in  a 
statement  of  the  character  quoted  above,  it  is  always  well  to 
first  stop  and  inquire  what  their  meaning  or  understanding 
of  the  term  is  or  in  what  sense  they  use  it.  Otherwdse  an 
erroneous  impression  may  be  created. 

The  most  trivial  investigation  would  disclose  numerous 
similar  consumers  to  Air.  Hobart,  and  wdiile  the  record  is  full 
of  the  popularity  of  whisky  so  made,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  consumer  wdio  is  not  in  the  trade  would  undertake  to 
manufacture  his  own  whisky. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  used  the  word  alcohol,  referring 
to  dilute  neutral  spirits,  they  have  used  it  improperly  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  definition  of  the  term,  as  set  out  in  their 
standards  attached  to  their  briefs,  because  therein  they  define 
alcohol,  cologne  spirit,  neutral  spirit  or  silent  spirit  as  synony¬ 
mous  terms  and  describe  it  as  distilled  spirit  containing-  not 
less  than  94.9  per  cent  of  volume  of  ethyl  alcohol.  This  would 
be  189.8  proof,  as  measured  under  cur  internal  revenue  laws, 
and,  of  course,  an  undrinkable  substance.  Anything  under 
that  proof  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  name  according  to 
their  definitions  and  standards. 

The  following  statement  in  their  brief  is  less  justified  be¬ 
cause  it  discloses  an  unfamiliarity  with  the  literature  on  the 
subj  ect ; 

“We  ha\e  not  found  American  publications  received  by  the 
public  as  authoritative  ( with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
article  ‘whisky’  in  Americana  19U4-190ti,  the  authorship  of 
which  is  not  made  known)  in  which  identity  is  distinctly 
affirmed.” 

Because  in  the  American  Encyclopaedia  (Ripley  &  Dana, 
New  York,  1874,  volume  6,  page  144)  is  the  following  state¬ 
ment  . 

“Considerable  whisky  is  made  from  rectified  spirits  of 
about  75  per  cent  alcohol,  which  is  reduced  and  flavored  by 
the  addition  of  raw  whisky  unrectified.” 

In  Chambers’  Encyclopaedia  appears  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

“Of  the  total  quantity  of  patent  still  whisky  (or  silent 
spirits)  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  about  one-fourth  w-as 
used  for  blending  pot  still  whisky  and  another  fourth  w'as 
sent  to  the  rectifier  for  manufacture  into  gin  and  cordials, 
but  much  patent  still  whisky  went  straight  into  consumption.” 

In  Knight’s  English  Encyclopaedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
published  in  London  in  1869  (one  of  the  highest  authorities  of 
its  day),  is  the  following; 

“The  Coffey  still  is  now  largely  used  in  Scotland  in  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  grain  whisky;  most  of  the  Scotch  whisky  now  sold 
in  England  is  made  from  grain  by  Coffey’s  apparatus,  and_  be¬ 
comes  marketable  by  mere  dilution ;  but  the  malt  whisky 
mostly  distilled  in  small  establishments  by  the  old  apparatus 
contains  flavoring  ingredients  of  various  kinds.” 

In  “Food  and  Dietetics,’’  by  Robert  Hutchinson,  published  in 
Edinburgh  and  New  York,  is  the  following; 

“It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  genuine  malt  whisky 
which  is  made  in  pot  stills  and  grain  wdiisky  which  is  made  in 
patent  stills.  The  hulk  of  ordinary  whisky  as  it  reaches  the 
consumer  is  probably  a  blend  of  these  two,  grain  whisky 
usually  predominating. 

“Grain  whisky;  This  is  the  form  of  whisky  most  common¬ 
ly  distilled  in  England.  It  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  grain 
with  just  a  sufficiency  of  malt  to  convert  the  starch  into  sugar. 
More  important  than  this  distinction,  how'ever,  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  distilled  by  steam  and  in  a  patent  (Coffey’s)  still,  in  such 
a  waj  that  the  by-products  of  fermentation  (fusel  oil,  etc.) 
are  to  a  large  extent  separated  from  the  ethyl  alcohol.  The 
result  is  that  the  raw  product  has  much  less  flavor  than  the 
malt  whisky  and  is  sooner  ready  to  go  into  consumption.” 

This  grain  whisky  is,  before  being  diluted,  what  is  referred 
to  by  the  Standards  Committee  as  “alcohol.” 


It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  members  of  the  joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Food  Standards  have  no  special  interest  in  whisky  or  in 
establishing  as  the  whisky  one  particular  type  of  whisky,  and 
are  therefore  only  interested  in  a  proper  differentiation  of 
products  so  as  to  enable  such  consumers  as  desire  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  one  or  another  whisky  to  do  so,  and  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  unwholesome  food  products  under  com¬ 
mon  terms.  Such  being  the  case,  their  apprehensions  concern¬ 
ing  the  great  damage  to  food  legislation  can  be  allayed  by  the 
holding  that  all  potable  distilled  spirits  from  grain  of  the 
proper  alcoholic  strength  as  commercialy  produced  are  in 
fact  whisky,  subject  to  differentiating  prefixes  for  the  several 
types. 

It  might  be  added  that  this  Standards  Committee  is  a  self- 
constituted  body,  arrogating  to  itself  the  right  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  terms.  They  act  without  authority  of  law. 
state  or  federal,  and  induce  a  number  of  the  state  food  com¬ 
missioners,  holding  a  convention  last  year,  to  endorse  their 
standards.  There  has  never  been  any  adoption  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  as  such  by  the  states.  Their  plea  for  harmony  must  he 
taken  to  mean  harmony  which  consists  of  agreeing  with 
them,  for  when  the  referee  boards,  acting  under  the  federal 
law.  reached  a  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  preservatives  con¬ 
trary  to  their  opinion,  they  actively  advocated  non-uniformity 
at  the  convention  of  food  commissioners  held  last  year.  It 
might  also  be  added  that  the  definition  and  standards  for 
spirituous  liquors  which  were  adopted  by  this  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee  last  year  were  different  from  the  definitions  and  stand¬ 
ards  adopted  by  them  the  previous  year. 

The  authority  to  make  standards  was  expressly  excluded 
from  the  national  food  and  drugs  act  after  a  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  particularly  of  the  work  of  the  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  Congress. 


Interview  With  Mr.  Hough. 

Following'  the  deci.sion  of  President  Taft.  Air. 
Hough  made  the  following  statement  in  an  interview 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

The  result  is  extremely  gratifying,  coming  as  it  does  after 
the  most  extensive  and  elaborate  investigation  that  has  ever 
been  made  in  England  or  America. 

There  are  some  details  in  the  opinion  which  will  bo  con¬ 
sidered  when  the  regulations  are  made,  but  they  are  of 
minor  importance  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  the  two  great  cardinal  propositions  that  all  potable  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits  from  grain  are  whiskey  and  that  all  potable 
distilled  spirits  from  grain  are  like  substances.  Tbe  Act  of 
Congress  requires  that  the  word  “blend”  used  by  itself  sig¬ 
nifies  a  mixture  of  like  substances  not  excluding  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  harmless  coloring  and  flavoring  matter :  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  legislation  shows  clearly  that  Congress  refused 
to  require  a  statement  of  ingredients  in  addition  to  the  word 
“blend.”  There  are  three  general  classes  of  whiskey  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  United  States,  all  distilled  spirits  from  grain. 

The  first  class  is  the  unrefined  whiskey  made  from  a  high 
wine  base;  this  is  the  so-called  straight  whiskey,  and  is  made 
by  adding  water  to  high  wdnes  and  coloring  by  various 
processes.  It  may  or  may  not  be  aged. 

The  second  class  is  the  refined  whiskey  made  from  the 
neutral  spirit  base.  Neutral  spirits  are  made  by  taking  the 
high  wines  and  rectifying  or  redistilling  them,  and  this  rec¬ 
tified  or  redistilled  whiskey  is  made  by  adding  water  to  the 
neutral  spirit  and  coloring  by  various  processes.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  aged. 

The  third  class  is  made  by  mixing  the  first  and  second 
classes  in  varying  proportions.  It  is  known  as  a  blend. 

Prior  to  this  controversy  blends  were  never  made  by 
mixing  together  only  those  whiskeys  of  the  first  class  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  second  class,  because  there  would  be  no  im¬ 
provement  or  virtue  in  such  a  mixture ;  but  after  Dr. 
Wiley’s  pronunciamento  some  manufacturers  commenced  to 
make  a  blend  of  tbe  first  class  only,  but  they  have  not  been 
a  success. 


The  Frear  and  Shepard  Brief. 

This  brief  is  entitled  “Brief  for  the  Association  of 
State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  to 
the  President,  Certain  Objections  to  the  Conclusions  of 
the  Solicitor  General  Perfecting'  the  Aleaning-  of  the 
Term  ‘Whisky,’  Together  with  a  Statement  of  the 
Standards  for  Whisky,  Adopted  Jointly  by  the  Asso- 
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cicition  of  Stcitc  cind  Ncitioiisl  Food  cind  Dsiry  De¬ 
partments  and  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists.  It  opens  with  the  following  paragra])h : 

.AUTHORITY. 

The  inulcrsigned  have  lieeii  iu.structed  by  tlie  Honoralile  J 
Q.  Emery,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  State  and 
National  hood  and  Dairy  Departments,  to  present  to  the 
president  certain  points  of  objection  to  the  opinion  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  term  whisky  submitted  by  Solicitor  General 
Howers  on  i\Iay  d4.  19U9,  and  also  td  present  the  conclusion 
of  the  Standards  Committee  of  that  association  and  of  the 
association  itself  :n  respect  to  the  proper  branding  of  whis- 
kies.  A  e  understand  that  this  is  in  response  to  an  invitation 
from  the  president  to  the  state  officials,  through  Mr.  Emery. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  statement  of  authority  de¬ 
clares  it  to  arise  only  in  the  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  association  do  not  agree  with  the  contentions 
of  this  brief. 

The  brief  starts  out  with  a  lengthy  statement  of  the 
case,  which  may  he  omitted  here,  as  having'  no  true 
connection  with  the  title.  On  page  14  the  "argument 
begins,  and  we  quote  from  that  point : 

CONCH  SIOX.S  AS  TO  WHICH  THE  SOLICITOR  GENER.AL  AND  THE 
ASSOCLATION  ARE  .AGREED. 

At  many  points  the  opinion  of  Solicitor  General  Bowers 
strongly  sustains  the  findings  of  Attorney  General  Bonaparte, 
the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  fooil 
inspection  decisions,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Food  Standards. 

The  Solicitor  General  admirably  states  (Report,  pp.  11-15) 
the  fundamental  basis  for  determining  the  meaning  of  an 
Americmi  food  term— namely;  “the  usage  of  the  public  of 
the  Cnited  States,  rather  than  the  verbal  practice  of  manu¬ 
facturers  or  traders  (if  that  practice  differs  from  general 
usage)  or  the  public  usage  of  foreign  countries.’’ 

W  e  agree  with  the  Solicitor  General’s  findings  that  whisky 
must  be  made  from  grain  and  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
general  understanding  to  this  effect.  His  reasons  for  so 
holding  are  forcibly  and  logically  stated  on  pages  18  to  dO  of 
his  report. 

Wdth  the  finding  that  its  capacity  for  betterement  by  ageing 
is  a  dominant  idea  in  the  public  mind  (Report  Section  5,  pp. 
20-21)  we  a.gree.  We  go  farther,  however,  in  our  conclu¬ 
sions  upon  this  point  and  find  that  a  reasonable  ageing  is 
requisite  in  the  public  mind  to  fit  whisky  for  the  consumer’s 
use. 

This  e.Kpcnsive  element  of  age  is  an  important  point  in  the 
controversy.  It  costs  more  to  start  with  tlie  high  guade  g'rain 
that  will  produce  such  congeners  as  will  develop  the  proper 
flavor  in  ageing.  Sufficient  ageing  costs  as  much  as  the 
original  production  of  the  spirit.  The  trick  in  the  trade  is  to 
deceive  the  consumer  into  believing  that  the  whisky  has  been 
aged,  which  is  generally  not  at  all  true,  or  true  only  in  part. 
The  deception  is  worked  through  misrepresentations  in  both 
the  label  and  the  product.  Caramel  color  is  employed  to  make 
the  new  spirit  or  mixtures  of  the  new  spirit  and  whisky  re¬ 
semble  the  unmixed  and  undiluted  product  aged  in  casks. 

The  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  General  (Report,  p.  9  and  pp. 
11-18)  that  neutral  spirit  is  not  whisky  and  is  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  whisky  in  the  qualities  that  determine  the  use 
of_  spirituous  liquors,  forcibly  sustains  the  finding  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Standards.  The  latter  were  governed  in 
their  finding  by  a  number  of  facts,  of  which  the  more  im¬ 
portant  are  here  stated : 

(a)  Neutral  spirit  is  ethyl  alcohol,  as  free  from  all  other 
substances  as  special  treatment  and  specially  designed  dis¬ 
tilling  machinery  can  make  it.  Its  chief  sources  are  low 
grade  grain,  low  grade  molasses  and  beet  refuse.  Alcohol  be¬ 
ing  all  that  it  is  sought  to  recover,  the  character  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  considered  only  as  it  affects  the  yield  of  pure  alcohol 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  latter  can  be  obtained. 

(b)  In  very  many  of  the  distilleries  where  “neutral  spirit”  is 
made  from  grain,  “whisky”  also  is  made.  The  whisky  is 
made  from  high  grade  grain  and  distilled  so  as  to  preserve 
the  flavor  from  the  fine  grade  of  rye,  corn  and  mult.  As  a 
rule  the  neutral  spirit  is  distilled  from  lower  grades  of  grain, 
and  distilled  so  as  to  eliminate  practically  all  the  flavor  arising 
from  the  inferior  grain.  The  new  “whisky”  is  put  away  for 
ageing  or  ripening  into  a  potable  beverage.  The  nAitral 


spirit  IS  ready  for  whatever  possible  use  there  may  be  for  a 
fine  grade  of  alcohol,  and  is  largely  used  in  making  imita¬ 
tion  brandy,  imitation  whisky,  imitation  rum,  and  imitation 
wines,  or  in  mixtures  with  the  genuine  articles  of  these  kinds 

(c)  Such  distillers  label  the  one  product  “Whisky'’  and  the 
other  as  “Neutral  Spirits”  or  “Cologne  Spirits.”  The  “spirits’’ 
are  put  into  barrels  at  either  19(1  proof  or  lOO  proof,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  distance  of  the  point  of  delivery  and  on  the  fact 
that  the  "rectifier”  or  compounder  has  or  has  not  access  to  a 
supply  of  distilled  water.  The  “whisky”  is  ordered  and  sold 
betvveen  the  distiller  and  compounder,  as  such.  The  neutral 
spirits  are  oidcied,  sold,  and  labeled  as  such,  in  the  same 
trade.  Among  that  part  of  fhe  trade  zvho,  from  the  nature  of 
t  n  I  umstaiu  es,  knotv  the  facts,  there  is  neither  uncertainty 
nor  mutual  dispute  as  to  "ivhat  is  udiisky." 

(d) .  Alcohol  of  the  degree  of  refinement  of  a  neutral  spirit 
IS  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia  to  be  one 
thing,  while  whisky  is  classed  therein  as  another.  Refined 
alcohol,  made  from  grain,  and  of  the  same  proof  as  whisky  is 
classed  therein  as  “dilute  alcohol.” 

(e)  d  he  puiposes  and  uses  are  different.  The  American 
consumer  of  spirituous  liquors  does  not  regard  alcohol,  pure 
or  commercial,  concentrated  or  below  proof,  as  lit  for  use  as 
a  beverage;  and  this  unlikeness  with  whisky  shozan  by  the 
use  of_  the  consuming  public,  is  the  prime  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  this  particular  question. 

(f)  1  he  analytical  difference  lietween  neutral  spirits  and 
whisky  is  marked  and  distinct;  in  fact  very  much  more  so 
than  between  whisky  and  brandy,  or  whisky  and  rum. 

The  reasons  .given  by  the  Solicitor  General  for  holding  that 
neuti  al  spirit  or  alcohol,  whether  plain  or  colored  and  flavored, 
does  not  constitute  whisky,  brandy  or  rum,  are  entirely  in  line 
with  the  judgment  of  the  Joint  Standard  Committee. 

GR.AVE  OBJECTION  TO  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF  THE  OPINION  OF  THE 

SOLICITOR  GENERAL. 

From  portions  of  the  Solicitor  General’s  reply  emliraced  in 
the  third  section  of  his  answer  to  the  President’s  first  ques¬ 
tion,  and  of  his  reply  to  the  second  question  (Report,  pp. 
1-8),  we  are  constrained  most  earnestly  to  dissent. 

The  gravity  of  the  objections  to  the  opinion  at  the  points 
indicated  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  affect  not  merely  the 
decision  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  “whisky,”  but  involve 
principles  by  which  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  all 
foods  are  determined. 

The  chief  points  of  objection  can  be  most  clearly  set  forth 
by  a  statement  of  the  objections  to  the  corresponding  state¬ 
ments  given  by  the  Solicitor  General  (Report,  pp.  32-37)  of 
his  reasons  for  the  answers  referred  to. 

WHISKY  “as  .a  MATTER  OF  FACT.” 

Lest  we  may  seem  to  be  arguing  in  a  circle,  permit  us  to 
note  first  our  objection  to  tbe  statement  on  page  35  of  the  re¬ 
port,  Section  2,  first  sentence,  that  “as  a  matter  of  fact”  (the 
italics  are  ours)  “the  most  extensi\-e  acceptance  and  use  of 
the  mixed  article  (referring_  to  a  mixture  of  whisky  and 
alcohol)  by  the  public  as  whisky  for  a  period  not  less  than 
thirty  years,  and  perhaps  longer,  has  entitled  it  to  the  name 
‘whisky.’”  We  take  it  that  the  Solicitor  General  intends  this 
statement  to  be  qualified  by  that  of  the  third  sentence  of  the 
same  section  to  the  effect  that  “even  a  compound  article  *  *  * 
may,  through  informed”  (the  italics  are  ours)  “application  to 
it  by  the  public  of  a  single  distinctive  name  acquire  the  full 
right  to  that  name.”  Further,  we  understand  that  by  “in- 
formed”_  the  Solicitor  General  intends  to  imply  the  possession 
of  definite  knowledge,  such  as  he  described  on  pages  Ki  and 
17  of  his  report,  in  the  passage  ending  with  the  sentence, 
JNames  embrace  only  such  things  as  the  people  actually  have 
in  mind  when  they  use  these  names.” 

The  Solicitor  _  General  does  not,  however,  say  that  this 
matter  of  fact’  has  been  decided  upon  evidence  going  to 
show  the  public  understanding  upon  this  branch  of  the  in¬ 
quiry.  We  submit  that  internal  evidence  appearing  in  the 
matter^and  sequence  of  this  section  of  his  opinion  (numhered 
2,  p.  35)  indicates  strongly  that  his  statement  of  “fact”  is  in 
reality  the  result  of  a  process  of  inference,  rather  than  a 
matter  directly  established  by  competent  evidence,  or  at  least 
that  the  Solicitor  General’s  view  of  the  evidence  may  have 
been  colored  by  his  own  a  priori  concept  of  the  term 
“whisky.”  For  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  section  referred 
to  he  says :  “So  long  as  the  mixed  article  varies  only  in  re¬ 
spect  of  being  stronger  or  weaker,  without  losing  distinctive 
flavor  and  properties  in  substantial  degree,  and  consequently 
the  article  has  not  altered  its  essential  nature,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  public  has  given  the  name  'zvhisky’  to  the  article  in 
ignorance  of  its  character  or  under  a  delusion  concerning  the 
thing  to  which  the  name  ‘whisky’  was  being  applied.”  The 
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italics  are  ours;  and  again  (second  sentence,  p.  36)  :  “Whisky 
mixed  with  alcohol  can  nol  he  an  imitation  of  other  whisky 
while  it  still  retains  the  requisite  amount  of  the  by-products 
from  the  distillation  from  grain,  because  it  is  identical  ivitli 
unini.xed  zchisky  under  the  description  I  have  given  of  it.” 

The  italics  are  ours.  o  r  ■ 

We  have  not  seen  the  evidence  produced  before  the  Solici¬ 
tor  General  and  therefore  cannot  discuss  its  details. 

The  facts  developed  in  our  own  inquiry,  the  method  and 
scope  of  which  have  been  earlier  herein  set  forth,  have  led  us 
to  the  directly  opposite  conclusion  respecting  the  consumers’ 
understanding  of  the  term  “whisky”  as  applied  to  a  mixture  of 
whiskv  and  alcohol.  .  . 

We'have  never  found  nor  heard  of  a  consumer  mixing  al¬ 
cohol  and  whisky  for  his  own  use  nor  of  one  who  regarded 
such  a  mixture  as  identical  with  whisky. 

We  have  not  found  American  publications  received  by  the 
public  as  authoritative  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
article  "Whiskv,”  in  Americana,  19U4-1!H)6,  the  authorship  of 
which  is  not  made  known)  in  which  such  identity  is  distinctly 

affirmed.  .  .  , 

The  labels  and  advertisements  under  whic’n  commodities  are 
sold  yield  a  very  fair  index  of  the  seller’s  notion  respecting 
the  biiver's  understanding  of  the  corresponding  trade  names. 
The  labels  under  which  whisky  is  sold  have  not  been  found  to 
be  such  as  to  inform  the  consumer  upon  this  point  now  under 
consideration,  but  rather  to  conceal  the  fact  that  any  of  the 
commercial  spirits  sold  as  whisky  are  in  reality  mi.xtures  of 
whiskv  with  alcohol.  The  same  statement  is  true  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  advertisements  concerning  whiskies. 

During  all  the  years  and  in  all  the  places  in  which  we  have 
conducted  our  inquiry,  we  have  found  none  who  affirmed  that 
a  mixture  of  whisky'and  alcohol  is  identical  with  whisky,  ex¬ 
cept  those  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  sale  of  such 
mixtures. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  in  view  of  the  scope  of  our 
inquiry,  our  findings  should  not,  in  an  executive  inquiry,  be 
lightly  brushed  aside  as  mere  “negative  testimony.” 

Avhisky”  on  theoretical  grounds. 

Permit  us  now  to  note  objections  to  the  theoretical  or  logi¬ 
cal  grounds  adduced  iiy  the  Solicitor  General  (Report,  pp.  33- 
35)  in  support  of  his  conclusion  that  whisky  plus  alcohol 
equals  whisky. 

In  the  formation  of  a  judgment  as  to  the  content  of  the 
name  of  an  article  considered  in  a  legal  inquiry,  the  principles 
of  discrimination  indicated  by  the  law  should  be  constantly 
observed. 

The  lazu  (Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  Sec.  7,  in 
case  of  food,  paragraphs  1  and  d)  says  that  a  foocl  is  adulterat¬ 
ed  “if  any  substance  has  been  mixed  or  packed  with  it  so  as  to 
reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength,’ 
and  “if  any  substance  has  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part 
for  the  article.” 

The  Solicitor  General  says  that  “alcohol  *  *  *  is  whis¬ 
ky’s  chief  ingredient.  *  =i^  *  q'Jie  addition  of  alcohol  to 

whisky  ^  *  is  merely  a  form  of  dilution.”  The  italics 

are  ours. 

This  reasoning — at  variance  with  the  letter  of  the  law— if 
the  premise  be  correct  that  the  “whisky”  mentioned  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  first  quoted  is  not  whisky  plus  alcohol — appears  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  fact  that  whisky  is  grain  high  wines,  aged  and 
reduced  with  water  to  proof  strength,  or,  under  certain  legally 
prescribed  conditions,  to  90  under  proof.  The  Solicitor  Gen¬ 
eral  hence  infers  that  “nobody  would  contend  that  whisky  is 
compounded  or  adulterated  because  more  water  is  put  into  it 
unless  the  dilution  by  water  goes  so  far  as  to  rob  the  article 
of  that  substantial  strength  which  is  deemed  characteristic 
of  it.” 

In  fact,  however,  though  the  average  consumer  does  not 
drink  whisky  without  first  adding  water  to  it,  he  expects  to 
receive  an  article  of  the  usual  strength  in  point  of  flavor  and 
aroma,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  percentage  of  alcohol,  and 
then  to  determine  for  himself  the  degree  of  dilution  at  which 
he  will  drink  it;  just  as  the  buyer  of  “prepared”  niustard  and 
of  liuckwheat,  expects  to  receive  these  commodities  without 
dilution  with  flour,  even  though  she  intends  herself  to  add 
the  flour  before  these  articles  are  placed  upon  the  table.  The 
Solicitor  General  appears  at  this  point  to  have  overlooked  the 
care  with  which  the  government  guards  the  reduction  of 
spirits  by  addition  of  water  to  a  proof  under  106.  (See  No. 
7,  revised  April  15,  1901,  United  States  Internal  Revenue,  pp. 
12-2  and  182-185.) 

Permit  us  further  to  submit  that  in  drawing  an  analogy 
between  the  addition  of  water  to  whisky  and  that  of  alcohol, 
the  opinion  fails  to  take  sufficiently  into  account  this  fact. 


that  the  reduction  of  whisky  by  addition  of  water  is  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  alcoholic  strength,  not  that  of  the 
associated  flavoring  and  odorous  substances ;  but  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  proof  "neutral  spirit’’  effects  a  still  greater  reduction 
of  strength  in  these  associated  substances  upon  the  addition 
of  water  liefore  t'ne  whisky  is  drunk. 

DANGER  OF  THIS  REASONING. 

The  danger  in  this  reasoning  upon  dilution  becomes  more 
plain  in  applying  the  Solicitor  General  s  argument  in  the  first 
part  ot  paragraph  2,  to  other  products,  as  follows : 

"2.  It  is  really  unimportant  whether  I  am  right  on  this 
point  of  mixing 

Whisky  and  alcohol 
Milk  and  water 
Cream  and  milk 

Butter  and  moisture  (in  buttermilk) 

Lard  and  stearine 

Maple  sugar  and  sucrose 

Whole  fruit  and  canning  factory  waste 

Gluten  flour  and  ordinary  flour 

Vinegar  and  dilute  acetic  acid 

Cured  ham  and  green  shoulder 

Pepper  and  pepper  hulls 

Ground  coffee  and  spent  coffee  grounds 

Burgundy  and  alcohol 

Quinine  and  quinidine 

Morphine  and  codeine 

Vanilla  and  vaniline 

Tea  and  spent  tea  leaves 

as  a  matter  of  theory  or  logic;  for  the  most  extensive  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  use  of  the  mixed  article  by  the  public  as 
Whisky 
Milk 
Cream 
Butter 
Lard 

Maple  sugar 

Tomato  catsup 

Gluten  flour 

Vinegar 

Deviled  ham 

Pepper 

Coffee 

Burgundy 

Quinine 

Morphine 

Vanilla 

Tea 

for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  years,  and  perhaps  longer, 
has  entitled  it  to  the  name  whisky  (milk,  coffee,  etc.)  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  So  long  as  the  mixed  article  varies  only  in 
respect  of  being  stronger  or  weaker,  without  losing  dis¬ 
tinctive  flavor  and  properties  in  substantial  degree,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  article  has  not  altered  its  essential  nature,  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  public  has  given  the  name  whisky, 
etc.,  to  the  article  in  ignorance  of  its  character  or  under  a 
delusion  concerning  the  thing  to  which  the  name  whisky 
(milk,  coffee,  etc.)  was  being  applied.” 

The  Solicitor  General  properly  holds  that  neutral  spirit  is 
not  whisky.  He  properly  holds  that  a  neutral  spirit  colored 
and  flavored  is  not  whisky,  although  sold  as  whisky,  and 
consequently  accepted  as  whisky.  Now  if  the  consumer  was 
deceived  with  respect  to  the  product  containing  no  whisky, 
how  much  more  difficult  of  detection  was  the  deception  when 
the  new  neutral  spirit  was  mi.xed  with  more  or  less  whisky, 
and  how  much  more  was  the  consumer  in  ignorance  of  the 
cheapening  process  of  substitution. 

The  Solicitor  General’s  theory  that  a  substance  diluted,  ab¬ 
stracted  or  mixed,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  substantially  de¬ 
stroying  the  flavor  and  properties,  is  still  entitled  to  the  un¬ 
qualified  and  original  name  of  the  genuine,  undiluted  sub¬ 
stance,  is  not  new.  This  theory  has  for  a  long  time  been  al¬ 
most  daily  advanced  by  those  who  defend  substitution  and 
dilution  of  other  products  than  whisky — by  those  who  would 
cheapen  the  cost  without  giving  notice  of  change  of  quality. 
If  this  theory  is  accepted,  by  what  standard  will  it  be  deter¬ 
mined,  that  the  product  so  diluted  or  substituted  has  not  lost 
“distinctive  flavors  and  properties  in  substantial  degree”  ? 
Shall  the  manufacturer,  interested  in  profiting  to  the  point 
closest  to  discovery,  be  the  judge,  or  shall  the  consumer’s 
taste  and  palate  determine ;  and  if  the  consumer’s  taste,  then 
why  all  this  bother  about  the  food  laws  and  care  as  to 
watered  milk  and  so  on  ? 

The  federal  food  law  and  most  of  the  state  law's,  in  still 
plainer  terms,  provide  a  remedy  for  this  character  of  conclu¬ 
sion. 
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Sections  7  and  8  of  the  act  apply,  without  question,  to  the 
finding  of  facts  as  reported  by  the  Solicitor  General.  Arti¬ 
cles  so  diluted  and  containing  no  unwholesome  ingredient  can 
only  he  sold  w’hen  labeled  "compound”  or  "imitation,”  as  the 
case  may  he.  No  theory  of  construction  can  remove  a  prod¬ 
uct  containing  another  substance  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act  above  quoted.  Neutral  spirit,  not  being  whisky,  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  substituted  wholly  or  in  part. 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  legislation  of  this  class  is  further 
made  plain  in  an  act  of  Congress  of  February  17,  1898,  regu¬ 
lating  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Section  2  of  which  provides  as  follows : 

"The  term  ‘drug’  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  all  medi¬ 
cines  for  e.xternal  or  internal  use,  antiseptics,  disinfectants, 
and  cosmetics.  The  term  ‘food’  as  used  herein  shall  include 
confectionery,  condiments,  and  all  articles  used  fbr  food  or 
drink,  tuid  if  there  be  more  than  one  quality  of  any  article  of 
[ood  and  drug  knozun  by  the  same  name  the  best  quality 
thereof  shall  be  furnished  to  the  purchaser,  unless  he  other- 
ivise  requests  at  the  time  of  making  such  purchase,  or  unless 
he  be  notified  at  such  time  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  delivered.” 

This  provision  of  law’  plainly  intends  that  the  consumer 
shall  get  all  that  he  pays  for  and  all  that  the  name  implies. 

As  a  matttcr  of  every  day  practice,  the  Solicitor’s  theory, 
although  he  evidently  does  not  so  intend,  opens  a  door  to 
fraud,  which,  zvhen  once  opened,  can  not  be  closed. 

The  evidence  which  has  been  presented  before  the  Joint 
Stmidards  Committee  shows  that  the  addition  of  neutral 
spirit  is  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  cost  of  ageing — a 
purpose  wdiich  is  legitimate  only  when  the  consumer  knows 
that  the  aged  whisky  has  been  diluted  with  a  new  spirit.  In 
this  addition  of  new  neutral  spirit  to  aged  whisky,  which  is 
the  only  practical  question  at  issue,  there  is  a  dilution  of  not 
only  what  has  been  called  the  congeners,  but  also  a  dilution  of 
tbe  coloring  obtained  by  long  standing  and  maturing  and  a 
dilution  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  flavor  of  an  aged 
whisky.  If  this  coloring  and  flavoring  matter,  obtained  by 
age,  is  considered,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  addition  of 
neutral  spirit  will  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  this  material 
present,  and  thus,  bring  the  product  plainly  within  the  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  above  cited  provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

In  the  minds  of  the  consumers,  the  unqualified  term 
‘‘Whisky”  means  aged  whisky ;  “Rye”  means  aged  rye  whisky ; 
“Bourbon”  means  aged  Bourbon  whisky ;  "Scotch”  means 
aged  Scotch  whisky;  and  “Irish”  means  aged  Irish  whisky. 
True,  it  is  whisky  when  it  conies  from  the  still,  but  it  is  new’ 
or  green  whisky,  and  not  regarded  by  the  consumer  as  pota¬ 
ble  “whisky.”  In  this  connection  the  Solicitor  General’s  ab¬ 
stract  theory  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  kinds  of 
whisky,  for  ‘‘rye”  whisky  is  alcohol  plus  the  ripened  congeners 
from  the  rye;  alcohol  is  an  ingredient  of  aged  rye  whisky; 
ergo,  alcohol  can  be  added  to  aged  rye  whisky,  provided  the 
dilution  does  not  substantially  weaken  the  rye  characteristics, 
and  the  ever  troubling  query  would  confront  any  attempt  to 
enforce  the  lawq  viz.,  w’hat  is  a  ‘"substantial”  weakening  of  the 
rye  character;  also  such  question  as.  Can  alcohol  made  from 
corn  be  employed  to  produce  the  unsubstanial  (?)  cheapening 
of  a  well  aged  rye,  or  the  unsubstantial  (?)  thinning  of  the 
green  congeners  of  a  rye  whisky  too  young  for  consumption? 
Surely  these  are  questions  for  the  consumer,  questions  zjuhich 
neither  the  trade  nor  the  food  control  officials  have  the  right 
to  deny  that  the  consumer  shall  determine  for  himself,  or  at 
least  .shall  have  the  protection  of  the  courts  in  endeavoring  to 
protect  himself  in  this  right. 

COLOR. 

Caramel  color  is  the  chief  means  by  which  substitution  is 
worked  to  defraud  both  the  revenue  and  the  consumer.  This 
color  is  the  cover  under  which  illicit  spirits  are  marketed. 
Illicit  spirits  are  not  aged,  and,  where  caramel  color  is  added, 
when  the  illicit  spirit  gets  into  a  properly  stamped  barrel, 
there  is  little  or  no  chance  for  detection. 

As  to  the  public  at  large,  it  can  be  said  that  added  caramel 
is  the  chief  means  by  which  the  consumer  is  deceived  con¬ 
cerning  the  one  element,  age,  desirable  and  expensive,  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  consumer’s  mind. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Solicitor  General  upon  the  coloring 
of  whisky  (Report,  pp.  31-33)  is  expressed  in  these  terms ; 
“Whisky  having  been,  then,  in  all  its  history  extensively  and 
variously  colored  and  flavored  by  addition  of  extraneous 
niatter,  such  coloring  and  flavoring  can  not  be  considered 
illegitimate  or  incompatible  with  the  name  whisky.” 

The  law,-  however,  goes  not  to  the  fact,  but  the  effect  of 
die  added  color.  It  .says  (Food  and  Drugs  act,  June  30,  1906, 
Sec.  7,  in  case  of  foods,  par.  4)  that  an  article  of  food  is 


adulterated  "if  it  be  mixed,  colored  *  *  *  in  ^  manner 
whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed”;  and  in  the  ex¬ 
press  permission  to  add  harmless  colors  or  flavors  to  articles 
of  food  sold  under  the  declaration  that  they  are  ‘•blends,”  the 
act  restricts  their  use  to  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavor¬ 
ing  on/y’’  (italics  are  ours),  which,  we  take  it,  is  not  intended 
as  a  nullification  of  the  purpose  plainly  set  forth  in  the  clause 
above  quoted  from  Section  7.  That  caramel  coloring  consti¬ 
tutes  an  imitation  of  age,  the  decisions  of  Federal  Judges 
Thompson  and  Flumphrey  clearly  affirm. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  early  history  of  this  subject  London 
merchants  colored  a  product  obtained  from  the  Scotch  distil¬ 
leries,  and  made  as  neutral  as  means  then  would  make  it,  to 
imitate  the  aged  lAench  brandies.  This  neutralized  spirit  was 
also  made  into  a  compound  with  various  colors,  flavors,  fruit 
sirups  and  herb  substances.  But  neither  the  imitation  of 
French  brandy  nor  the  distinctively  colored  and  flavored 
compound  was  whisky,  wdthin  the  established  meaning  of  that 
term. 

On  this  point,  in  1838,  Samuel  Morewood,  Chief  of  Excise 
of  Great  Britain,  in  bis  “Inebriating  Liquors,”  page  671,  says : 

“Formerly  it  was  the  practice,  in  order  to  make  spirits  show 
a  fictitious  strength,  to  add  a  mixture  of  vitriol  and  oil  to 
make  it  stand  what  is  termed  one  to  tw'O,  but  by  this  auxiliary 
the  flavor  was  injured;  besides  it  was  common  to  superadd 
almond  oil  and  burned  sugar  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  age; 
but  these  subterfuges  are  now  rarely  resorted  to,  nothing  be¬ 
ing  employed  to  render  the  spirit  more  palatable  than  its  own 
intrinsic  excellence.” 

The  question  of  color  brings  us  to  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  made  a  standard  in 
the  food  and  drug  laws. 

THE  rHARMACOPOF.I.\. 

The  Solicitor  General  (Report,  pp.  10  and  38)  having  con¬ 
cluded  that  “The  term  whisky  as  a  drug  is  not  applicable  to 
a  different  product  than  whisky  as  a  beverage,”  accepts  the 
pharmacopoeial  definition  of  “w’hisky,”  but  rejects  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  tlie  article  upon  this  material,  including  the  speci¬ 
fication  of  age,  specific  gravity,  acidity,  etc.,  as  “not  parts  of 
the  definition,  but  rather  points  of  distinction  between  supe¬ 
rior  and  inferior  whisky.” 

While  the  standard  and  test  as  laid  down  in  tbe  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  may  not  be  apart  of  the  definition  the  Solicitor  Gen¬ 
eral  misses  part  of  the  meaning  and  the  plain  language  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  .A.cts,  in  his  application  of  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  in 
Section  7,  specifically  provides,  as  follows : 

“hirst.  If,  when  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formu¬ 
lary,  it  differs  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or 
purity,  as  determined  by  the  test  laid  dowm  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  official  at  the 
time  of  investigation.” 

From  the  plain  language  of  the  Act,  therefore,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  standard  and  test  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  the 
real  requirement  of  the  law.  If  there  is  any  uncertainty, 
that  uncertainty  is  with  respect  to  the  definition. 

This  point  is  of  grave  importance,  since  it  affects  the  status 
of  the  standards  of  oiuality  specified  by  the  Pharmacopia  for 
many  drugs  elsewhere  than  in  the  “definition.” 

The  standard  and  test  as  laid  down  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  for  whisky  recognize  the  distinctiveness  of 
color  acquired  through  ageing  in  a  cask  and  exclude  added 
caramel. 

ANALYTICAL  STANDARDS. 

Referring  to  the  Solicitor  General's  opinion  (Report,  p.  27, 
seq.)  as  to  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  substances 
not  ethyl  alcohol  in  w’hisky,  we  respectfully  represent  to  the 
President  that  whatever  the  lower  limit  of  a  “natural”  dis¬ 
tillate,  there  is  no  warrant  in  law  for  tampering  with  such 
distillate  by  foreign  additions. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Food  Standards  has  given  very 
close  attention  to  this  question  of  limits,  and  upon  the  basis 
of  the  ascertained  composition  of  w’hiskies  of  various  quality, 
and  had  determined  upon  standards  for  “whisky.”  Since  the 
publication  of  these  standards,  further  analytical  data  con¬ 
firm  these  conclusions.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  chemists 
who  give  private  advice  to  the  liquor  trade  make  use  of  a 
generally  recognized  standard  for  congeners.  Before  the 
present  controversy  there  w’as  little  or  no  disagreement  be- 
tw’een  the  official  chemists,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  advisers 
of  the  trade  on  the  other,  on  this  point.  Of  course,  where 
once  an  analytical  means  to  detect  adulteration  is  established, 
other  chemists  set  to  work  to  fix  the  compound  or  imitation 
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so  as  to  deceive  the  examiner,  but  such  deception  is  generally 
met  in  turn  by  modified  or  added  tests. 

THE  .VTTITUTE  OF  THE  ST.XTE  FOOD  COMMISSIONERS. 

We  desire  to  be  understood  as  disagreeing  with  but  a  part 
of  Solicitor  General  Bowers'  opinion,  for  the  opinion  is  so 
sound  in  most  of  its  premises  that  some  of  the  apparent  con¬ 
clusions  may  not  have  been  intended  as  they  appear.  Bon- 
fort’s  Wine' and  Spirit  Circular  in  an  issue  of  June  ‘25,  19U9, 
says  editorially ;  .  .  .  •  ■ 

•‘As  neutral  spirits  are  held  not  to  be  whisky,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  compounded  whisky  would  go  on  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  spirits  and  whisky  where  the  by-products  of  distilla¬ 
tion  are  below  the  standard,  and  imitation  whisky  where  neu¬ 
tral  spirits  are  merely  colored  and  fiavored.” 

The  Solicitor  General  does  not  state  whether  or  not  any 
qualifying  term  should  appear  where  only  a  small  amount  of 
alcohol  is  added.  But  if  the  addition  of  any  alcohol  is  per¬ 
mitted  without  a  qualifying  word  indicating  that  such  mixing 
or  compounding  has  been  practiced,  the  door  will  be  thrown 
open,  so  far  as  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  law  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  admixture  of  large  amounts  of  neutral  spirits 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  consumer.  It  is  argued  by 
some  that  the  consumer’s  palate  should  he  the  judge  as  to 
the  amount  of  dilution,  but  if  the  consumer’s  palate  were  a 
sufficient  judge  in  accuracy  and  in  time  to  detect  food  adul¬ 
teration  before  the  sale,  there  would  be  no  need  for  pure 
food  laws.  Again,  as  a  matter  of  actual  practice,  alcohol 
from  sawdust,  potatoes,  molasses,  refuse  or  rotten  grain 
could  be  added  without  knowledge  of  the  consumer. 

This  point  was  undoubtedly  considered  by  Ex-President 
Roosevelt,  former  Attorney-Generay  Bonaparte,  and  by  Dr. 
Wiley,  with  the  conclusion  that  any  admixture  of  alcohol  with 
whisky  constitutes  a  “compound.”  In  this  connection,  it  is 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  President  that  the  term  “blend” 
means  a  union  of  honest  values ;  and,  further,  that  the  Act 
restricts  the  term  “blend”  to  mixtures  of  like  substances  and 
to  such  coloration  as  does  not  work  an  imitation  of  age  or 
other  property;  nor  conceal  inferiority.  As  pointed  out 
above,  there  can  be  several  purposes  for  adding  color,  but 
the  language  of  the  Act  requires  that  an  article  to  be  labeled 
a  “blend”  must  not  be  colored  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
the  consumer. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  attitude  of 
the  States  engaged  in  active  food  control  work,  respectfully 
ask  the  President  that  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  respect  to  the  branding  of  whisky  which  con¬ 
form  with  the  standards  adopted  by  our  Association,  be  not 
changed  with  reference  to  what  is  considered  therein  to  be 
“whisky,”  and  “compounds,”  “imitations,”  and  “blends”  there¬ 
of,  without  further  test  in  the  courts.  We  are  informed  that 
the  regulations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  with  respect 
to  imitation  whisky  have  been  sustained  in  two  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts.  We  are  informed  that  some  of  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  regulations  as  they  stand  have  been  sustained 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  trade-mark  litigation,  in  so  far 
as  these  principles  have  been  involved.  We  are  informed  that 
all  of  the  points  included  in  this  controversy  before  the  Pres¬ 
ident  are  covered  in  a  test  case  which  was  arranged  for  trial 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  we  are  further  informed 
that  all  action  of  the  government  with  respect  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  on  these  particular  points,  has  been  held  up 
pending  final  adjudication  by  the  courts.  The  trade  should 
certainly  not  ask  for  anything  fairer,  or  for  any  additional 
concessions.  We  are  informed  that  the  large  seizure  of  Can¬ 
adian  Club  Whisky  has  been  released  with  the  exception  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  test  case,  and  that  no  further  seiz¬ 
ures  of  this  product  are  in  progress. 

Many  of  the  States  are  co-operating  to  the  extent  of  await¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  a  decision  in  these  cases,  and  they  stand 
ready  to  assist  the  government  in  presenting  all  of  the  facts 
in  such  test  cases  for  the  full  information  of  the  courts.  We 
believe  that  the  fundamental  principle  underlying  sane  food 
control  legislation  is  involved  in  these  cases,  and  that  if  there 
is  compromise  or  concession  with  respect  to  whisky,  the  food 
laws  of  the  country  will  be  weakened.  These  test  cases  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  consumer  has  a  right  under 
the  law  to  know  the  exact  character  of  products  offered  for 
his  consumption.  The  food  laws  of  the  country,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  provide  the  labeling  remedy,  but  this  remedy 
is  of  no  effect  unless  the  labeling  is  in  such  plain  terms  as 
will  advise  the  consumer  whenever  products  offered  for  sale 
under  established  names  have  been  in  any  way  materially 
changed.  Unless  the  labeling  principle  is  sustained  through¬ 
out,  the  only  alternative  left  the  people  will  be  to  enact  laws 
more  stringent  in  character. 


We  submit  this  memorandum  with  an  expression  of  the 
confidence  of  the  State  Commissioners  that  you  will  sustain 
the  full  spirit  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  your  final  dis¬ 
position  of  these  questions.  It  represents,  in  our  best  judg¬ 
ment,  the  attitude  of  the  State  officials  in  this  mater. 
Respectfully, 

WiLH.tM  Frear, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee  on  Food  Standards;  Vice-Direct¬ 
or,  Penna’s  Agr’l  Experiment  Station,  and  Chemist  to 
Penna’s  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

James  H.  Shepard, 

Member  Joint  Committee  on  Food  Standards;  State  Chem¬ 
ist,  South  Dakota. 

For  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy- 
Departments. 

State  College,  Pa.,  July  7,  1909. 


MISSISSIPPI  PROPOSES  RADICAL  FOOD 

STATUTE. 

Wholesale  grocers,  manufacturers  and  other  inter¬ 
ests  are  up  in  arms  concerning  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
Mississippi  Legislature,  the  measure  calling  for 
changes  in  the  present  State  law  which  are  not  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  United  States  Pure  Eood  Law.  The 
National  Association  of  Wholesale  Grocers  has  been 
active  in  the  matter  and  has  sent  out  the  following  cir¬ 
cular  letter  to  all  its  members  urging'  them  to  act  at 
once : 

Mississippi  House  Bill  No.  183,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  the  same  measure  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  jNIcDonald,  Sen¬ 
ate  Bill  No.  106,  is  a  proposed  general  food  law  that  is  not 
at  all  uniform  with  the  national  statute  and  that  contains 
most  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  worst  statute  now 
in  force  in  any  State. 

Subdivision  Fifth  of  Section  3  expressly  prohibits  by  name 
the  use  of  various  preservatives  now  permitted  under  the 
national  law,  including  sulphurous  acid,  saccharine  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper. 

Subdivision  Sixth  of  Section  3  requires  that  the  character 
and  composition  of  mixed  foods  be  declared  in  certain  cases. 
This  has  been  held  to  mean  that  ingredients  and  even  per¬ 
centages  must  be  stated. 

Subdivision  Sixth  of  Section  3  requires  that  all  labeling  of 
packages  be  in  type  uniform  in  size  and  style,  with  the  name 
of  the  brand. 

Section  5  requires  that  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or 
jobber  and  also  the  grade  or  class  of  the  product  be  de¬ 
clared  upon  all  labels  in  the  type  already  mentioned. 

Section  5  absolutely  requires  that  the  w^eight,  value  of 
contents  or  capacity  of  container  be  declared  upon  the  labels 
of  all  food  products.  This  provision,  like  the  other  objec¬ 
tionable  features  we  mention  herein,  is  absolutely  at  variance 
with  the  national  statute,  which  requires  only  that  the  weight 
or  measure,  if  given,  shall  be  true  and  correct. 

Section  7  empowers  the  State  Chemist  to  publish  in  bulle¬ 
tins  and  in  all  newspapers  of  the  State  his  results  of  the 
inspection  of  foods,  even  in  cases  where  the  shipper  or  dealer 
has  not  been  tried  or  convicted  of  any  violation  of  the 
statute. 

The  bill  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Health  and  Quarantine,  and  it  is  most  iinportant 
that  you  act  at  once.  Communicate  with  the  committee  and 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  also  with  manufacturers  and 
other  trade  interests  who  may  be  affected. 

Use  your  best  efforts  to  have  the  Uniform  State  Food 
Law  copied  exactly  from  the  model  national  statute,  and  now 
in  force  in  a  majority  of  our  States,  substituted  for  this  most 
objectionable  bill  in  Mississippi. 


AN  UNMITIGATED  BLESSING. 

The  Pure  Food  Law  has  been  an  unmitigated  bless¬ 
ing  in  one  respect.  It  has  largely  put  an  end  to  the 
foolish  practice,  to  call  it  nothing  worse,  of  falsely 
branding  flour  as  made  in  another  state  or  from  the 
wheat  of  another  state,  when  it  actually  was  not  so 
made.  Every  sack  of  flour  falsely  so  branded  was  an 
advertisement  of  the  state  whose  reputation  was 
sought  to  be  appropriated. — American  Miller. 
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Commissioner  Wright  on  the  Food  Preservative  Question 


1  he  following'  able  discussion  of  benzoate  of  soda 
and  the  preservative  question  forms  a  considerable 
part  of  the  January  bulletin  of  State  Food  and  Dairy 
Conimissioner  H.  R.  W'rigbt  of  Iowa : 

CHEMIC.VL  PRESEKVATI\ES  IN  FOOL’ — BENZOATE  OF  SODA. 

Kvory  discussion  of  the  lienzoate  of  soda  question  ought  to 
he  prefaced  with  the  statement  tliat  the  food  laws  of  the 
whole  country  have  lieen  interpreted  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
formaldehyde,  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  every’  other 
chemical  presei\ative  of  any  and  every  kind  with  the  single 
exception  of  Itenzoate  of  soda.  To  discuss  the  subject  of 
food  preservatives  and  to  give  the  impression  that  the  whole 
list  of  food  preservatives  is  still  in  question  is  deceptive  in 
the  greatest  degree.  The  fact  is,  and  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  every  food  _  authority,  that  as  stated  above  no  ques¬ 
tion  now  arises  relative  to  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives 
in  foods  except  the  benzoate  of  soda  question. 

There  are  two  jihrases  which  occur  in  practically  all  food 
laws,  both  state  and  national,  under  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in  food  products. 
Food  laws  prohibit  in  general  terms  the  sale  of  a  food  prod¬ 
uct  containing  any  added  ingredient  which  renders  or  which 
may  render  tlie  food  product  deleterious  to  health.  Food 
laws  very  generally  prohibit  the  sale  of  food  products  to 
which  anything  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  and  wdth  the 
effect  of  covering  up  damage  or  inferiority.  Tlie  argument 
made  by  the  opponents  of  benzoate  of  soda  is  first,  that  its 
addition  in  the  usual  amount  renders  the  article  deleterious 
to  health,  and  second,  that  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  en¬ 
ables  the_  manufacturer  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  his  product 
is  made  from  unsound,  unwholesome,  filthv  or  rotten  ingredi¬ 
ents. 

Unfortunately,  the  determination  of  the  variety,  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  the  arguments  made  against  benzoate  of  soda  have 
been  greatly  complicated  by  a  commercialism  on  the  one 
hand  and  by  over-zealousness  on  the  other.  A  great  many 
persons  have  learned  that  nearly  everyone  will  eagerly  listen 
to  a  condemnation  of  any  food  practice.  But  since  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  question  as  to  the  deleterious  or  innocent 
character  of  benzoate  of  soda  is  purely  a  scientific  question, 
it  is  a  little^  difficult  to  see  how  the  mere  opinions  of  persons 
not  scientifically  trained  are  competent  evidence  upon  the 
matter  in  controversy’. 

The  practice  of  pure  food  authorities  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  has  been  to  attempt  to  wholly  eliminate  the 
use  of  all  chemical  preservatives  other  than  benzoate  of  soda, 
and  while  a  very  considerable  number  of  food  officials  have 
protested  against  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda,  so  far  as 
known  to  this  department,  no  successful  prosecutions  for  the 
use  of  benzoate  of  soda  have  been  made,  while  prosecutions 
for  the  use  of  boric  acid  and  of  salicylic  acid  and  formalde¬ 
hyde  have  been  very  common  and  uniformly  successful — that 
is  to  say’,  the  courts  of  various  states  have  uniformly  upheld 
the  contention  that  salicylic  acid  and  boric  acid  and  formalde¬ 
hyde  are  deleterious  ingredients  in  foods,  but  there  are  no 
court  decisions  of  any  kind  known  to  this  department  that 
uphold  the  contention  that  benzoate  of  soda  is  an  unwhole¬ 
some  ingredient  in  foods.  The  state  of  Peiimsylvania  has  a 
new  statute  enacted  less  than  a  year  ago,  which  specifically 
permits  the  use  of  sodium  benzoate  “in  the  preparation  of 
those  articles  in  which  it  has  heretofore  been  generally  used, 
in  _  quantities  not  exceeding  1/10  of  one  per  cent  or  benzoic 
acid  equivalent  thereto,”  and  further  provides  that  packages 
of  foods  so  preserved  shall  show  the  fact  upon  the  label. 
Wisconsin,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  new  law  which  prohibits 
the  use  of  benzoic  acid  or  benzoates  with  some  exceptions. 
Various  other  states,  either  by  legal  enactment  or  by’  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  statute  by’  the  commissioner,  permit  the  restrict¬ 
ed  use  of  benzoate  of  soda.  No  such  permission  exists  in  the 
United  States  relative  to  any  other  chemical  preservative. 

Several  years  ago  experiments  were  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  National  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  determine  the  deleterious  or  innocent  character  of 
lienzqate  of  soda  and  benzoic  acid,  and  the  department  eventu¬ 
ally  issued  a  bulletin  asserting  that  benzoate  of  soda  and 
benzoic  acid  were  deleterious  to  health  and  ought  not  to  be 
used  in  food.  There  was.  however,  such  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  among  scientific  people,  that  the  experiments  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  not  thought  to  be  conclusive  and  upon  appeal 


to  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  President  Roosevelt  and  upon  authority  a  referee 
board  of  consulting  scientific  experts  was  duly  appointed  bv 
the  secretary  of  agriculture,  to  whom  were  propounded  the 
following  questions; 

(1)  "Does  a  food  to  which  there  has  been  added  benzoic 
<icid,  or  any  of  its  salts,  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other 
added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render  the  said  food 
injurious  to  health?  (a)  In  large  quantities?  (b)  In  small 
quantities  ? 

r  ^  benzoic  acid  or  any  of  its  salts  be  mixed  or  packed 
with  a  food,  IS  the  quality  or  strength  of  said  food  thereby 
reduced,  lowered,  or  injuriously  affected?  (a)  In  large  ciuan- 
tities?  (1))  In  small  quantities?” 

The  board  consisted  of  Prof.  Ira  Remsen,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Prof.  John  H.  Long,  North- 
vvestern  University,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Prof.  C.  A.  Herter.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  \ork  City;  and  Prof.  Russell  H  Chit¬ 
tenden,  Yale  University,  New  Haven  Conn.  Three  separate 
experiments  were  conducted— one  bv  Prof.  Long  of  North- 
western  University,  Chicago;  one  bv  Prof.  Chittenden  of 
iale  University;  and  one  by  Prof.  Herter  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City.  The  following  quotation  from  their 
report  shows  the  general  character  of  the  investigation  the 
methods  employed  and  the  conclusions  reached; 

“  *  .*  *  The  same  general  plan  of  procedure  was  fol¬ 
lowed  m  all  three  experiments.  A  certain  number  of  healthy 
young  men  were  selected  as  subjects,  and  during  a  period 
of  four  months  these  men,  under  definite  conditions  of  diet, 
etc.,  with  tiiid  without  sodium  benzoate,  were  subjected  to 
thorough  clinical  and  medical  observation,  wdiile  the  daily 
food  and  the  excretions  were  carefully  analyzed,  and  other¬ 
wise  studied,  and  comparison  made  of  the  clinical,  chemical, 
bacteriological,  and  other  data  collected.  In  this  manner  mate¬ 
rial  has  been  brought  together  which  makes  possible  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  the  effect  of  small  and  large  doses  of  sodium 
benzoate  upon  the  human  system. 

In  fixing  upon  the  amount  of  sodium  benzoate  that  should 
constitute  a  “small  dose”  we  have  adopted  0.3  gram  of  the 
salt  per  day.  Manufacturers  of  food  products  whicli  in  their 
view  require  the  use  of  a  preservative  are  in  general  content 
with  0.1  per  cent  of  sodium  benzoate;  This  w’ould  mean  that 
in  the  eating  of  such  a  preserved  food  the  consumer  would 
need  to  take  300  grams  per  day,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  a 
pound,  of  preserved  food  to  ingest  an  amount  of  benzoate 
equal  to  our  minimal  daily  dosage.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  our  dosage  of  0.3  gram  per  day  seemed  a  fair 
amount  for  a  small  dose,  ’  one  that  would  clearly  suffice  to 
show  any  effect  that  small  doses  of  the  salt  might  Exert,  espe¬ 
cially  if  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  In  all 
these  three  experiments  this  daily  dosage  was  continued  for  a 
period  of  about  two  months.  Under  “large  dose”  was  includ¬ 
ed  quantities  of  sodium  henzoate  ranging  from  0.6  gram  to  4 
grams  per  day.  Such  a  daily  dosage  was  continued  for  a 
period  of  one  month.  In  a  few  instances  somewhat  larger 
doses  were  employed.  *  *  *  The  fact  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  the_  results  obtained  from  the  three  separate  inves¬ 
tigations  are  in  close  agreement  in  all  essential  features. 

The  main  general  conclusions  reached  by  the  referee  board 
are  as  follows  ; 

(1)  Sodium  benzoate  in  small  doses  (under  0.5  gram  per 
day)  mixed  with  the  food  is  without  deleterious  or  poisonous 
action  and  is  not  injurious  to  health. 

(2)  Sodium  benzoate  in  large  doses  (up  to  4  grams  per 
day)  mixed  with  the  food  has  not  been  found  to  exert  any 
deleterious  effect  on  the  general  health,  nor  to  act  as  a  poison 
m  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  In  some  directions 
there  were  slight  modifications  in  certain  physiological  proc¬ 
esses,  the  exact  significance  of  which  modifications  is  not 
known. 

(3)  The  admixture  of  sodium  benzoate  with  food  in  small 
or  large  doses  has  not  been  found  to  injuriously  affect  or 
impair  the  quality  or  nutritive  value  of  such  food. 

The  length  of  the  experiments,  the  high  character  and 
ability  of  the  experimenters,  and  the  thoroughness  of  their 
work  was  such  that  their  conclusions  were  immediately  ac¬ 
cepted  as  correct  and  final,  and  Food  Inspection  No.  104  of 
which  the  following  was  the  substance  was  immediately  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Labor ; 

“It  having  been  determined  that  benzoate  of  soda  mixed 
with  food  is  not  deleterious  or  poisonous  and  is  not  injurious 
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to  health,  no  objection  will  he  raised  under  the  food  and 
drugs  act  to  tlie  use  in  food  of  benzoate,  of  soda,  provided 
that  each  container  or  package  of  such  food  be  plainly 
labeled  to  show  the  presence  and  amount  of  benzoate  of 
soda.” 

Xo  scientific  question  can  he  in  a  short  time  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody  and  therefore  the  controversy  rela¬ 
tive  to  benzoate  of  soda  still  continues.  However,  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  in  enforcing  food  laws  the  conclusion  of  the 
referee  hoard  of  consulting  scientific  experts  is  an  authority. 
Until  there  is  some  conclusive  evidence  to  show  that  these 
eminent  scientific  experts  erred  in  their  conclusions  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable  that  any  court  will  sustain  the  contention 
that  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  preservative  in  food  products  is 
deleterious  to  health. 

It  is  worthy  to  mention  that  up  to  the  last  year  or  two, 
practically  every  manufacturer  and  packer  of  catsup,  sweet 
pickles,  crushed  fruits,  soda  fountain  syrups,  sweet  cider  and 
other  products  of  similar  nature  have  universally  used  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda,  except  in  those  cases  where  they  used  boric 
acid  and  salicylic  acid.  N’evertheless  there  now  exists  a  vio¬ 
lent  controversy  between  the  adherents  of  two  commercial 
ideas — one  contending  that  benzoate  of  soda  which  they  for¬ 
merly  used  is  extremely  unwholesome  and  covers  up  the 
presence  of  inferior  and  unwholesome  ingredients  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  products;  the  other  denying  th_is  con¬ 
tention  relative  to  benzoate  of  ■  soda  and  making  the  same 
general  accusations  against  the  use  of  acetic  acid  and  various 
spices  used  hv  their  competitors.  While  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  there  are  food  producing  factories  which  are  not 
conducted  in  a  cleanly  manner,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  addition  of  a  colorless,  tasteless,  odorless  preserva¬ 
tive  of  any  kind  in  percentage  not  greater  than  one  part  in  a 
thousand  can  seriously  cover  up  the  odors  and  flavors^  of 
rotten  or  mouldy  vegetables  or  fruits,  the  use  of  wdnch  is 
alleged. 

Prof.  John  H.  Long  in  his  address  before  the  X^ational 
-Association  of  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioners  at  Denver, 
related  the  following  experiment  which  was  undertaken  by 
him  at  the  invitation  of  certain  medical  gentlemen  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  results  of  this  experiment  seem  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  thought  of  concealing  the  presence  of 
rotten  materials  in  such  a  product  as  catsup  by  the  use  of 
preservative  is  preposterous  : 

“The  catsup  was  made  by  a  gentleman  representing  a  large 
manufacturing  firm.  He  sent  to  the  laboratory  a  mass  of 
rotten  tomatoes,  hut  I  had  meanwhile  gathered  up  more  rot¬ 
ten  tomatoes,  apples,  a  few  peaches  and  some  bananas  also. 
These  batches  were  allowed  to  rot  further  through  four  or 
five  days,  producing,  of  course,  a  mass  far  worse  than  any¬ 
thing  which  could  come  up  in  practice  hut  which  would  serve 
w'ell  to  illustrate  a  fact,  and  when  the  two  physicians  and  the 
catsup  men  came  to  the  laboratory  the  physicians  stated  that 
they  would  prefer  to  have  my  material  used.  This  was  done, 
ami  some  two  gallons  of  product  were  made. 

“Some  of  this  was  preserved  with  vinegar  and  spices,  some 
with  benzoate,  and  some  was  left  unmi.xed.  The  odor  and 
taste  of  the  last  was  bad;  that  with  benzoate  essentially  the 
same,  while  with  the  vinegar  and  spices  a  fair  grade  of  com¬ 
mercial  catsup  was  secured.  A  worse  lot  of  raw  material 
could  not  be  imagined,  yet  the  inferiority  in  the  one  batch 
of  product  was  completely  concealed  by  the  use  of  the  vine¬ 
gar  and  spices.  And  this  is  a  perfectly  logical  result. 

“The  professional  men  who  witnessed  the  experiment  went 
away  convinced  that  sodium  benzoate  is  absolutel.v  inert  as 
far  as  concealing  inferiority  of  materials  is  concerned.  It 
has  no  odor,  no  color  and  hut  little  taste ;  it  can  not  make 
a  had  product  good  or  appear  good,  hut  this  last  is  in  many 
cases  very  ea.sy  with  sufficient  use  of  spices  or  acetic  acid 
in  the  form  of  strong  vinegar. 

“I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  charge 
against  sodium  benzoate  that  it  serves  to  conceal  inferiorit.v, 
is  quite  without  foundation  as  far  as  this  product,  catsup,  is 
concerned,  and  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  other  product, 
in  which  its  use  for  this  purpose  is  alleged.” 

It  is  believed  that  the  best  evidence  at  hand  at  this  time 
indicates  first,  that  benzoate  of  soda  in  any  amount  likely 
to  be  used  is  harmless ;  second,  that  its  use  does  not  cover  up 
damage  or  inferiority.  It  will,  therefore,  be  understood  that 
the  low'a  department  will  follow  the  ruling  of  the  national 
department  relative  to  benzoate  of  soda. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FOOD 

LAWS. 

Commendable  activity  in  the  enforcement  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  food  laws  is  shown  in  the  animal  report  of 
Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  James  Foust.  In  1909 
there  were  concluded  797  cases  under  the  various  food 
acts  of  the  commonwealth,  divided  as  follows:  Under 
the  oleomarg'arine  act,  273  ;  under  the  renovated  butter 
act.  6;  under  the  meat  act,  2;  under  the  food  act,  129; 
under  the  milk  act  of  1901,  14  ;  under  the  milk  act  of 
1909,  1 12  ;  'tinder  the  lard  act,  29;  under  the  vinegar 
act,  45 ;  under  the  non-alcoholic  drink  act,  148 ;  under 
the  ice  cream  act,  39. 

Of  the  797  cases  terminated,  273,  or  35  per  cent, 
were  for  violations  of  the  oleomargarine  act. 

The  commissioner  notes  as  of  especial  interest  the 
number  of  cases  arising  in  the  execution  of  the  new 
food  acts  of  1909,  as  showing  the  need  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public  therewith. 

Thus  there  were  148  cases  successfully  prosecuted 
for  violations  of  the  non-alcoholic  drink  act,  chiefly 
because  of  the  use  of  saccharin,  benzoic  acid,  coal  tar 
dyes  and  artificial  flavoring  essences  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  these  widely  used,  hut  heretofore  fearfully 
compounded  beverages. 

Another  law  for  whose  legislative  enactment  the 
findings  of  the  bureau  and  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  courts  of  the  state  show  abundant  warrant,  was  the 
milk  act  of  1909,  prohibiting  the  watering  and  skim¬ 
ming  of  milk  an(l  fixing  a  minimum  standard  of  butter- 
fat  in  cream;  under  this  act  112  cases  were  success¬ 
fully  prosecuted. 

Under  the  lard  act,  29  cases  were  pushed  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion.  This  act  is  intended  to  bar  against 
the  introduction  into  the  pure  fat  of  swine  of  the 
grease  obtained  from  the  waste  portions  of  the  beef 
carcass  and  used  as  a  food  product  under  the  name 
“beef  stearin and  also  to  prevent  the  substitution  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  other  cheap  fats  for  lard. 

The  prosecutions  under  the  vinegar  act  were,  the 
commissioner  says,  almost  exclusively  due  to  the  sale 
as  cider  vinegar  of  material  composed  only  in  part  of 
the  product  from  cider,  sometimes  indeed  products 
that  had  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  that  delicious 
temperance  zone  fruit,  the  apple. 

The  general  food  law  of  May  13,  1909,  commonly 
known  as  the  Murphy  food  law,  which  affects  condi¬ 
ments  and  confectionery  as  well  as  the  staple  foods, 
led  to  the  institution  of  many  cases,  conspicuous 
among  which  were  those  due  to  catsup  overladened 
with  benzoate  of  soda,  mushrooms  bleached  with  that 
deadly  chemical  known  as  sulphuric  acid,  French  peas 
beautified,  but  not  improved,  by  the  vivid  green  of 
copper  salts,  and  the  withered  pickle  plumped  and  re¬ 
freshed  by  the  liberal  use  of  that  powerful  astringent, 
alum. 

The  commissioner  feels  highly  gratified  at  the  suc¬ 
cess  shown  by  these  statements,  and  said  that  much  of 
the  year’s  accomplishment  was  due  to  the  valuable 
assistance  of  the  press  and  the  actively  sustained  inter¬ 
est  of  the  public. 


BUTTER  RESTRICTIONS  IN  IDAHO. 

Renovated  butter,  unless  branded  so  that  purchasers 
know  what  they  are  getting,  is  barred  under  a  new 
ruling  of  the  Idaho  state  authorities.  Hereafter  butter 
and  cheese  which  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  West¬ 
ern  states  must  carry  labels  which  will  carry  brands 
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which  will  indicate  the  true  data  as  to  what  is  in  the 
container. 

James  H.  W  allis,  state  dairy,  food  and  sanitary  in¬ 
spector  of  Idaho,  has  issued  a  bulletin  to  butter  and 
cheese  makers  of  that  state,  w'arning-  them  that  all  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  made  in  Idaho  which  fails  to  be  brandetl 
with  the  words,  "Idaho  State  Full  Cream  Cheese’’  or 
"Idaho  State  Creamery  Butter,"  or  “Idaho  State  Dairy 
Butter,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  recjuired  by  section  1 133 
of  the  Revised  Code,  wdll  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
sale. 

horeig'n  cheese  offered  for  sale  in  Idaho  must  be 
stamped  to  indicate  its  true  character.  Process  butter 
shipped  into  Idaho  must  have  the  container  marked  on 
the  side  with  the  words,  "Renovated  Butter”  in  capital 
letters,  one  inch  high  and  a  half-inch  wide,  with  ink 
that  is  not  easily  removed.  If  sold  in  packages,  the 
wrapper  must  be  plainly  printed,  “Renovated  Butter.” 
Any  dealer  selling  such  butter  must  display  a  card  with 
“Renovated  Butter”  printed  thereon  in  letters  that  may 
be  easily  read  by  the  purchaser.  The  same  restrictions 
apply  to  the  sale  of  tub  butter,  and  all  butter  sold  or 
offered  in  Idaho  must  have  the  name  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  printed  on  the  wrapper  or  stenciled  on  the  con¬ 
tainer. 


THE  PURE  FOOD  LAW  AND  THE  ADVANCE 

IN  PRICES. 

BY  JOSEF  R.  CALDWELL. 

The  advance  in  the  cost  of  necessities  is  due  to  a 
multiplicity  of  causes.  One  that  has  apparently  been 
overlooked,  and  which  is  a  very  important  factor,  is 
the  radical  and  arbitrary  manner  of  enforcing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pure  Food  Lawj  the  wide  differentiation  of 
State  and  National  Food  Laws  and  their  concomitant 
—the  added  expense  of  production  and  initial  market- 
ing. 

Owing  tO'  the  vast  field  covered  by  the  food  laws  : 
including  manufacturing  processes,  chemistry  and  ad¬ 
miralty  procedure  (that  part  of  the  law  under  which 
food  products  are  seized )  the  i)ure  food  lawyer  is,  and 
of  necessity  must  be,  an  expert  of  experts.  Therefore, 
his  services  are  valuable,  and  the  expense  of  retaining 
such  legal  talent  forms  a  considerable  item  of  expense 
to  the  manufacturer. 

The  retailer  must,  in  some  instances,  indirectly  pay 
for  expert  legal  service  retained  by  many  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  houses  in  an  effort  on  their  part  to  make  doubly 
sure  the  goods  they  handle  are  legal,  and  the  retailer 
in  turn  must  receive  added  compensation. 

A  quite  general  impression  is  that  manufacturers, 
if  they  obey  the  law,  to  the  letter,  need  not  employ 
expert  legal  service;  and  that  the  food  lawyer  is  a 
schrewd,  unscrupulous  person,  who  assists  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  escape  the  just  vengeance  of  an  outraged  gov¬ 
ernment.  But.  as  a  batter  of  fact,  the  manufacturer, 
be  he  ever  so  just  and  conscientious,  needs  an  exjDert 
attorney  to  interpret  the  law,  supervise  the  wording 
of  labels  and  point  out  states  in  which  the  products 
must  be  sold  under  some  particular  and  peculiar  form 
of  labeling.  A  visit  to  the  largest  food  producing  es¬ 
tablishments  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  heads  of 
such  concerns  convince  one  that  their  products  are 
wholesome  and  the  human  element  conscientious  and 
humane.  So,  too,  the  expert  food  lawyer  is  in  reality 
a  strong  factor  in  the  improvement  of  food  products. 
That  there  are  unscrupulous  manufacturers  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion,  just  as  there  is  an  occasional  honest 
Vermont  farmer  who  is  guilty  of  adulterating  pure 
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maple  sugar  with_  cane  sugar  (sometimes  even  with 
stones),  so  there  is  an  occasional  food  manufacturer 
who  sails  too  close  to  the  wind,”  and  were  it  not  for 
the  sage  advice  of  the  food  law'  expert  more  adulter¬ 
ated  goods  would  find  a  market.  The  food  lawyer 
counsels_  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  a  wdde  margin  on  the  side  of  safety. 

The  National  Pure  Food  Law  was  aimed  at  the  few 
unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  as  a  restraint  upon 
them  w'as  a  magnum  bonujii,  but  at  present  it  threat¬ 
ens  to  become  as  radical  as  the  intenq^erate  prohibi¬ 
tion  w'ave;  and  far  more  injurious,  because  it  so  di¬ 
rectly  and  materially  affects  everyo^ne.  When  the  Na¬ 
tional  hood  Law  effected  the  removal  of  sul])hate  of 
copper  from  canned  peas,  and  other  kindred  reforms, 
its  field  of  achievement  should  have  been  limited.  But 
when  over  zealous  food  authorities  began  seizing'  and 
instigating  condemnation  proceedings  against  such 
products,  for  instance,  as  maple  and  cane  syrups; 
mixed  in  fair  proportion,  because  the  name  “cane”  did 
not  appear  first  on  the  label,  when  that  ingredient  pre¬ 
dominated,  this  over  zealousness  results  indirectly  in 
the  advanced  cost  of  living.  The  consumer  is  not  real¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  exact  proportions  of  cane  and 
maple  syrup  so  long  as  the  maple  flavor  is  perfect  and 
the  blend  wholesome ;  and  yet  similar  cases  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  given  are  being  brought  all  over  the  country. 
Unless  the  manufacturer  employs  the  best  legal  talent 
and  expert  chemists  in  the  defense  of  his  case  he  will 
he  defeated  by  district  attorneys,  a  small  army  of 
government  chemists  and  a  judge  predisposed  to  favor 
the_  government  and  the  “Pure”  Food  Lawc  This 
action  may  occur  in  some  distant  state  (wherever  the 
government  happens  to  pick  up  a  sample)  and  the 
manufacturer  must  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  his 
attorney  and  his  expert  chemists  ;  and  in  addition  may 
have  to  pay  court  costs,  have  his  goods  destroyed 
(perhaps  perfectly  wdiolesome)  and  also  may  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  fine. 

The  syrup  case  is  only  one  example  of  many.  A 
scrupulously  honest,  old  fashioned  gentleman  produces 
a  standard  article  of  food ;  he  has  "been  years  building 
up  a  trade  and  his  name  stands  for  sterling  honesty. 
He  employs  great  care  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
goods,  uses  every  precaution  and  yet  he  has  had  end¬ 
less  trouble  wdth  the  government  because  an  occasional 
])ackag'e  is  found  a  few  ounces  under  weight.  No 
douht  if  the  chemists  had  w'eighed  several  cases  the 
average  w'ould  have  been  over-w'eight ;  but  he  has  em- 
l^loyed  expert  legal  talent,  had  the  expense  of  relabel¬ 
ing  his  goods  (scattered  over  a  wdde  territory)  and 
been  compelled  to  attend  numerous  hearings.  When 
comj^etition  is  close,  the  price  of  raw  material  high 
and  the  profit  small,  to  whom  must  this  manufacturer 
turn  for  the  legitimate  profits  of  his  business? 

Several  of  the  states  have  passed  food  law's  so  far 
out  of  harmony  with  the  Federal  Law  that  a  product 
legal  under  the  latter  cannot  be  sold  under  the  state 
law',  or  must  be  labeled  diff'erently.  Perhaps  labeled 
in  a  manner  that  prejudices  the  prospective  purchaser 
against  the  goods  and  thereby  injures  that  product  in 
competition  with  others.  These  state  food  law's  make 
an  attorney  absolutely  necessary  because  the  food 
commissioners  often  place  their  ow'n  construction  upon 
their  laws,  and  the  attorney  must  not  only  know  wdiat 
the  state  laws  actually  are,  but  must  also  know  the 
attitude  of  the  food  officials.  A  great  many  times  the 
state  food  commissioners  assume  that  their  law's  mean 
a  certain  thing,  and  instead  of  bringing  suits  they  start 
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petty  persecutions  in  which  their  inspectors  visit  the 
retailers  and  advise  them  to  remove  from  their  shelves 
certain  articles  (probably  perfectly  legitimate  under 
their  laws),  hut  which  they,  the  food  officials,  believe 
to  be  illegal.  This  method  of  procedure  is  even  worse 
than  the  government’s  seizures,  because  tbe  manufac¬ 
turer  has  no  remedy  unless  he  resorts  tO'  the  expensive 
and  tedious  process  of  injunction  proceedings. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  of  the  arbitrary 
methods  employed  by  some  state  food  officials  it  is  only 
just  to  add  that  Illinois  is  particularly  free  from  this 
sort  of  thing. 

Commissioner  Jones  realizes  that  the  manufacturer 
has  rights  as  well  as  the  consumer,  and  all  his  dealings 
have  been  eminently  fair  and  unbiased. 

December  13,  1909,  Governor  Deneen  a])pointed 
Charles  E.  Newton  and  Dr.  Walter  S.  Haines  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  food  manufacturing  interests  of  Illinois. 
Mhth  such  conscientious  and  fair  minded  men  as  i\Ir. 
Jones.  Charles  N.  Newton  and  Dr.  Haines  (than 
whom  no  finer  example  of  the  refined  and  cultivated 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  ever  existed),  on  a  joint 
standard  committee,  Illinois  food  law  conditions  are 
ideal,  and  should  form  a  model  for  some  of  the  be¬ 
nighted  and  less  fortunate  states. 

That  the  food  control  officials  of  the  United  States 
should  hold  such  ideas  as  that  a  “cream”  soda  water 
(bottled)  was  illegally  labeled  because  it  “might  mis¬ 
lead  the  consumer  to  believe  it  contained  a  dairy  pro¬ 
duct,’’  does  not  seem  tenable,  and  yet  such  was  their 
attitude.  And  they  have  taken  other  stands  equally 
as  ridiculous. 

“Every  evil  has  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own 
destruction,”  and  the  government  officials  must  sooner 
or  later  experience  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  In  the 
meantime  the  consumer  pays  for  the  chimeras  of  the 
zealots  when  he  settles  his  grocery  bill. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  irrevelant  to  quote  from 
a  decision  rendered  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Rhode 
Island  (Fed.  Reporter  566).  The  government  brought 
a  case  against  a  syrup  labeled  “Gold  Leaf  Syrup,  com¬ 
posed  of  maple  and  white  sugar,”  and  charged  that 
“the  design  and  device  and  said  printed  matter  were 
false  and  misleading  and  calculated  tO'  deceive  and  mis¬ 
lead  the  purchaser  thereof,  in  that  said  article  of  food 
was  in  fact  composed  principally  of  white  sugar  and 
contained  nO'  substantial  quantity  of  maple  sugar 
=i:  >!=  j-ioi;  niore  than  10  per  centum.”  *  *  * 

In  his  opinion  Judge  J.  Brown  said: 

“  *  *  *  There  is  no  statement  contained  on  the  label 
which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  calculated  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  is  more  maple  than  white  sugar,  and  if  a 
purchaser  should  suppose  that  there  was,  such  an  idea  would 
come  entirely  from  his  own  imagination  and  not  from  any 
suggestion  fairly  implied  by  the  label.  *  *  * 

“Such  possibilities  of  the  imagination  cannot  be  a  basis  for 
a  proper  interpretation  by  the  Court  of  terms  of  clear  and 
unamiuguous  meaning.  *  *  =1= 

“The  addition  of  *  *  *  maple  sugar  *  *  *  j{  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  to  this  compound  a  maple  flavor,  serves  to 
make  the  article  more  palatable  and  to  satisfy  the  purpose  of 
the  buyer.  *  *  * 

“In  order  to  convict  a  person  of  misbranding  upon  such  a 
showing  of  fact,  the  Court  would  be  obliged  to  go  entirely 
beyond  all  the  established  legal  principles  upon  the  cpiestion 
of  deceit  and  misrepresentation.  *  _  *  * 

“But  I  am  further  impressed  with  the  facts  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  apply  that  act  to  cases  of  this  character  cannot  but 
serve  to  bring  that  act  into  such  disfavor  as  to  impair  its 
usefulness.  The  distinction  between  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  the  abuse  of  law  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  attempt  to  make 
this  obviously  innocent  act  a  criminal  misdemeanor.” 

Our  neighbors,  the  English,  call  us  a  race  of  ex¬ 
tremists,  and  such  things  as  the  irrational  enforcement 


of  the  National  Food  Law  gives  weight  to  this  charac¬ 
terization.  The  remedy  is  with  those  most  affected — 
the  consumer,  the  voter,  for  this  “wide  abuse  of  the 
law,”  to  quote  from  Judge  Brown's  opinion,  and  the 
unnecessary  expense  attached  can  have  but  one  final 
effect — the  consumer  must  pay  the  manufacturer’s 
added  expense,  and  this  accounts  for  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  advanced  cost  of  necessities. 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOODS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

BY  LUCY  F.  DOGGETT,  ASSISTANT  STATE  ANALYST  ILLI¬ 
NOIS  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

The  intent  of  the  stock  food  law  of  Illinois,  as  I 
take  it,  is  for  the  protection  of  the  buyer  of  these  goods 
in  that  he  may  know  the  food  value  of  the  condimental 
stock  food,  proprietary  stock  food,  stock  food  tonic 
and  poultry  or  chicken  food  he  is  buying,  so  that  he 
may  intelligently  feed  his  cattle  or  poultry  the  kind  of 
food  which  the  individual  cattle  or  as  a  herd  they  may 
require.  When  a  farmer  or  poultry  raiser  sees  a  pack¬ 
age  of  stock  or  poultry  food  not  ground,  he  knows  by 
referring  to  the  State  Food  Report,  the  food  value  of 
each  of  the  whole  grains  entering  to  a  package  of  the 
above,  b'or  instance,  he  has  a  package  containing 
whole  corn,  wheat,  barley,  he  knows  by  referring  to  a 
table,  the  value  of  each  one  of  these  foods  as  a  food, 
or  the  value  of  a  mixture  of  these ;  or  he  knows  the 
value  of  bays  which  have  been  cut  and  packed  in  bales 
or  cut  in  short  pieces.  But  when  the  stock  or  poultry 
food  is  ground  intO'  a  powder,  he  has  no  means  of 
determining  the  food  value  of  such  a  preparation  and 
the  state  stock  food  law  was  framed  to  protect  the 
users  of  these  finely  ground  food  materials  or  the  users 
of  these  powders  which  are  of  various  materials  and 
of  varying  proportions. 

The  license  fee  is  assessed  to  defray  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  the  inspection  and  analysis  of  these  stock 
and  poultry  foods.  Illinois  has  an  enormous  output  of 
these  innumerable  brands  of  stock  and  poultry  foods, 
and  very  few  of  any  two  manufacturing  establishments 
put  out  stock  foods  of  the  same  protein,  fat  and  fiber 
content.  One  section  of  the  state  will  use  whole  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  corn  mixed  together,  and  also  sealed 
packages  of  tonics.  Another  section  of  the  state  will 
use  malt  sprouts,  wet  and  dry  brewers’  grains,  oat  hulls 
and  clover  bran.  In  yet  another  section  of  the  state,  we 
find  the  refuse  from  glucose  factories  being  used  for 
food ;  another  section,  the  refuse  from  beet  sugar  fac¬ 
tories,  and  yet  another  section,  blood  meals,  bone  meals, 
meat  meals ;  and  still  another  section,  linseed  meals 
made  from  the  whole  linseed  and  also  meal  from  the 
cake.  The  refuse  from  breakfast  food  factories  are 
made  up  with  stock  food  preparations,  the  refuse  from 
cotton  factories,  bits  of  hulls  with  much  cotton  ad¬ 
hering'  are  being'  sold  in  some  sections.  Refuse  from 
cane  sugar  factories,  alfalfa,  buckwheat,  broom  corn 
with  grit  and  charcoal  are  numerous  in  classifying  the 
poultry  and  stock  foods.  It  is  convenient  to  put  them 
in  these  classes : 

First — Those  composed  of  materials  which  are  foods 
only. 

Second — ^Those  composed  of  foods  and  mixed  with 
a  condiment  or  tonic. 

Third — Those  composed  of  a  food  and  a  medicinal 
ingredient. 

Under  the  first  bead  come,  meat  meals,  blood  meals, 
brewers’  grains,  malt  sprouts,  pea  meals,  gluten  feeds, 
alfalfa  meal  feeds,  beet  sugar  meals,  sucrene  feeds,  all 
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the  different  kinds  of  bran  except  wheat  hulls,  flour, 
linseed  meals,  cotton  seed  meals,  hominy  feeds. 

^  Under  the  second  head  come,  wheat  with  pepper, 
ging-er,  gentian  and  like  tonics  and  condiments  added. 

Under  the  third  head  come  mixtures  of  charcoal,  a 
cereal,  licorice,  foeniigreek,  sulphur  or  like  medicines. 

Preparations  of  the  first  class  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  second  or  third.  Among  inert  substances  used 
either  for  fillers  or  which  serve  the  purpose  in  stock 
food  preparations  are  saw  dust,  hulls  of  cereals,  large 
amounts  of  cotton  adhering  to  particles  of  hulls. 

It  seems  an  imposition  on  the  small  dealer  in  stock 
foods  in  the  state  to  require  the  payment  of  a  stock 
food  license  fee  on  their  goods  when  they  do  not  sell 
as  much  as  the  license  fee  amounts  to  in  a  year.  It 
would  be  better  for  all  parties  concered  if  Illinois  had  a 
tag  system  by  which  a  manufacturer,  jobber  or  dealer 
would  be  required  to  pay  a  few  cents  license  fee  for 
every  loo  pounds  of  stock  or  poultry  food  sold  in  the 


state.  A  tag  to  this  effect  could  be  put  on  the  bag  or 
package  wif  i  the  guarantee  and  a  statement  as  to  the 
ingredients  present. 


PURE  FOOD  MISSIONARIES. 


The  cannibal  chief  growled  unpleasantly  as  he  arose 
from  the  table.  “What  is  wrong,  your  majesty?’’ 
stammered  the  frightened  chef.  “Just  this,”  replied  "the 
enraged  ruler.  “There’s  going  to  be  an  international 
rumpus  of  heroic  dimensions  if  they  send  us  aii}"  more 
mis.sionaries  without  the  pure  food  label.” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


NEEDED  A  CHANGE. 

“Was  that  straight  whiskv  I  had  here  last  night?” 
“Yes,  sir.” 

The  caller  placed  his  hand  wearily  to  his  brow. 
“Gimme  a  blend,”  he  said. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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MISREPRESENTING  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
AND  NATIONAL  DAIRY  AND  FOOD 
DEPARTMENTS. 

In  deciding’  the  whisky  controversy  President  laft 
had  the  benefit  of  the  best  argument  the  commercial 
interests  enlisted  on  each  side  could  present.  And  it 
was  not  bad.  The  rectifiers  were  represented  by  no 
less  brilliant  and  infiuential  counsel  than  Rufus 
Choate,  former  minister  to  England ;  the  so-called 
straight  whisky  faction  by  John  G.  Carlisle,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  President  Cleveland.  \\ .  iXI. 
Hough,  the  astute  attorney  for  the  distillers,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Taylor,  the  versatile  and  genial  mouthpiece  for 
bottled-in-bond  booze,  added  their  experience,  advice 
and  argument  to  the  case.  Both  sides  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  in  properly  presenting  their  cause,  as  the  isstie 
involved  matters  of  financial  moment  to  them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Association  of  State 
Food  Commissioners  should  have  been  involved  in  the 
question  at  all.  It  is  still  more  a  matter  of  regret  that 
it  should  have  been  involved  in  the  final  settlement 
without  the  approval  of  its  membership,  and,  as  is  now 
apparent,  without  the  moral  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  state  food  commissioners. 

It  is  unfortunate,  if  an  unauthorized  representation 
was  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  President.^  that 
it  did  not  represent  the  association  in  sentiment 
or  personnel.  Ex-President  Emery  admits  the  ex¬ 
cathedra  character  of  the  committee,  but  justifies  it 
on  the  grounds  of  urgency  from  his  standpoint  and  a 
peculiar  construction  of  the  by-laws,  which  he  contends 
gives  him  power  to  appoint  committees  not  authorized 
by  tbe  association.  We  print  the  brief  of  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  representing  the  president  of  the  association. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Professors  Frear  and  Shepard  pre~ 
tended  to  the  President  that  they  represented  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Prof.  Shepard,  when  he  was  appointed 
and  collaborated  on  the  brief  in  question,  may  have 
been  state  analyst  of  South  Dakota  and  a  member  of 
the  Association  of  State  and  National  Dairy  and  Food 
Departments,  but  at  the  date  of  filing  of  the  brief  with 
the  President,  he  no  longer  occupied  the  position  and 
was  therefore  not  a  member  of  that  body,  nor  could 
be  legitimately  act  on  any  committee  of  that  body,  but 
of  course  he  might  properly  represent  the  president  of 
that  body,  who"  need  be  governed  by  no  regulation. 
Prof.  Shepard  is  an  honorable  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  and  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  misrepresent 
.  any  matter  to  the  President.  The  brief  was  sent  and 


dated  from  Harrisburg,  not  Brookings,  and  we  are 
certain  that  the  responsibility  for  representing  Prof. 
Shepard  as  state  analyst  at  the  time  designated  in 
the  brief  was  a  matter  beyond  Prof.  Shepard’s  control. 
That  slight  inaccuracy,  however,  was  necessary  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  committee  was  a  committee  of 
the  association  rather  than  of  its  president.  That  Prof. 
Shepard  was  not  con, suited  on  the  form  in  which  the 
first  brief  went  to  the  President  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  reply  brief  of  a  still  later  date  is  signed 
by  Prof.  Frear  alone.  Prof.  Frear  was  originally  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  Standards  Committee  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemists  and  still  represents  that  body  in  that 
connection.  He  exchanged  places  with  Dr.  Wiley  to 
become  its  chairman  for  appearances  and  comes  just 
as  near  representing  the  Food  Commissioners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  President  Emery  as  that  association  or  that 
ex-official  is  Dr.  Wiley. 

This  we  mention  not  because  it  is  of  any  importance 
now.  President  Taft  may  have  given  undue  weight 
to  the  testimony  submitted,  but  still  not  enough  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  arguments  of  the  other  side.  Then  again,  he 
may  have  been  advised  of  the  attempts  to  influence 
him  by  misrepresentation. 

However  miserable  tbe  failure,  we  must  observe,  as 
expressed  in  a  previous  number,  that  misrepresentation 
of  facts  is  as  bad  at  least  as  misrepresentation  of  food, 
and  that  fraud  is  fraud  wherever  found. 


CAN  A  MAN  SERVE  TWO  MASTERS? 

Bulletin  No.  144  of  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  issued  November  20,  1909,  names  the  officials  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Division  of  Kentucky  and  gives 
rulings  under  the  Kentucky  food  law  respecting  nine 
different  subjects. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Division 
of  the  experiment  station,  M.  A.  Scovell,  director  of 
the  station,  occupies  first  place  and  then  follows  at  a 
re.spectful  distance  R.  M.  Allen,  head  of  the  division, 
and  the  various  assistants,  clerks  and  inspectors. 

As  Mr.  Allen  is  supposed  to  be  a  special  agent  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  assigned  to-  food 
cases,  the  query  naturally  arises,  on  glancing  over  this 
bulletin,  how  he  manages  to  keep  his  position  on  the 
payroll  of  the  station.  The  Scripture  says  that  a  man 
cannot  serve  two  masters.  Certainly  Mr.  Allen  can¬ 
not  earn  a  salary  from  the  government  and  at  the 
same  time  serve  the  state  in  a  different  capacity. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  bulletin  mentioned 
would  not  require  any  great  amount  of  time  or  study 
and  the  rulings  on  bleached  flour,  watered  oysters, 
etc.,  now  promulgated  by  most  of  tbe  food  commis¬ 
sions  might  just  as  easily  have  been  copied  in  Wash¬ 
ington  state  or  stately  Washington  as  in  Lexington. 
Moreover,  the  several  rulings  seem  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Director  Scovell,  as  his  name  alone  has  been 
signed  to  them,  indicating  that  much  of  the  labor  of 
administration  is  on  Director  Scovell’s  shoulders. 
However,  the  bulletin  is  signed  by  Allen  among  others, 
and  approved  by  Director  Scovell.  We  are  not  cer¬ 
tain  how  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Kentucky 
reads,  but  most  states  have  a  rule  written  in  the  most 
inviolable  of  their  statutes  forbidding  any  officer  of 
the  government,  except  small  salaried  postmasters, 
from"  holding  any  office  of  honor  or  emolument  in  the 
state.  Illinois  has  such  a  constitutional  provision,  but 
the  politicians  had  been  in  the  habit  of  disregarding 
its  plain  provisions.  H.  B.  Meyers  of  the  American 
Food  Journal  brought  suit  in  the  courts  against 
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Homer  Galpiii,  who  was  drawing-  salary  l)oth  as  state 
senator  and  as  clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chi- 
cag;e.  ludg'e  Chytrans,  in  a  much  commented  upon 
decision,  sustained  Mr.  Meyers,  with  the  result  that 
not  only  Mr.  Galpin,  but  several  of  the  other  state 
officials  hastened  to  resig'u  one  or  more  of  their  sur¬ 
plus  jobs. 

During-  the  discussion  of  the  lawney  amendment 
to  the  Food  Act  in  Congress,  which  was  for  the  ex¬ 
press-purpose  of  preventing  the  multiplication  of  sal¬ 
aries  and  the  division  of  jobs,  but  which  unfortunately 
on  the  howl  of  the  false  alarmists  failed  to  pass,  it 
was  stated  that  the  government  already  had  the  power 
to  prevent  this  imposition  on  the  people.  Senators 
Hale  and  Hoar,  particularly  the  latter,  who  ever  kept 
a  watchful  New  England  eye  on  the  expenditures  of 
the  government,  time  and  again  pruned  the  payroll 
when  it  was  shown  that  one  man  was  holding-  more 
than  one  job  and  collecting  more  than  one  salary. 

Whether  the  Kentucky  statutes  protect  its  people  in 
this  particular  or  not,  there  in  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  the  principle  of  one  master,  one  salary,  one  busi¬ 
ness,  is  the  only  correct  one  for  public  officials,  and 
while  politicians  relying  on  special  influence  may  dis¬ 
regard  it  for  a  time,  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  called 
to  an  accounting. 


IT  LOOKS  FINE  BUT  IT  WON’T  WORK. 

Robert  Ingersoll,  tbe  agnostic,  was  once  asked  by  a 
devout  believer  of  a  beneficent  divine  plan  how,  if  he 
were  the  Creator,  he  could  improve  on  the  construction 
of  the  universe.  He  replied :  “For  one  thing,  I  would 
make  healthy  contagious  instead  of  disease.”  The  an¬ 
swer  was  direct  and  to  the  superficialist  convincing. 
It  was  as  convincing  a-s  the  logic  of  the  muck-raker, 
as  clear  as  the  argument  of  the  food  faddist,  as  indis-^ 
putable  as  the  pictured  profits  of  the  bonanza  promoter. 

Robert  Ingersoll’s  creation  in  this  particular  at  least 
would  be  as  superior  to  God  creation  as  a  tariff  tax  is 
superior  to  poll  tax;  as  fraternal  insurance  is  superior 
to  old  line  insurance. 

We  would  have  all  our  benefits  and  vices,  and  theo¬ 
retically,  some  other  body  would  pay  for  them.  We 
would  enjoy  premiums  at  other’s  expense.  We  would 
pay  our  bills  out  of  another  man’s  pocketbook.  We 
would  wantonly  assail  our  industries  and  remain  pros¬ 
perous.  We  would  cry  for  a  tax  on  our  neighbor’s 
business  and  whine  at  a  tax  on  our  own,  thinking  thus 
to  escape  taxation.  We  would  vociferously  demand 
the  highest  priced  food,  be  ultra  particular  that  the 
cow  had  a  hair  comb  and  tbe  milk  man  was  provided 
with  a  clean  white  duck  suit  at  each  milking  and  ex¬ 
pect,  yea,  demand,  that  the  merchant,  the  milk  man 
or  the  government  pay  for  the  thought,  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  devoted  to  our  service. 

It  looks  fine,  but  it  won’t  work.  The  rule  of  nature 
and  of  society  that  we  pay  for  our  benefits  is  wise  and 
beneficent  and  means  higher  manhood  and  womanhood. 

The  agriculturist  sometimes  voices  the  same  com¬ 
plaint  as  Ingersoll  and  pines  for  the  same  remedy. 

“Why  don’t  useful  things  grow  like  weeds?  It 
takes  much  care  and  coaxing  to  make  our  useful  plants 
grow  and  come  to  maturity,  but  our  common  weeds 
thrive  under  all  kinds  of  adverse  conditions.  If  we 
could  get  some  of  our  useful  vines  to  grow  like  the 
wild  buckwheat,  for  instance,  what  a  bonanza  we 
would  have.” 
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“Nature”  has  done  wonderfully  well  for  man.  It 
has  given  him  in  almost  every  clime,  from  the  torrid 
equator  to  the  arctic  atmosphere  surrounding  the  pole 
to  which  the  stars  and  stripes  have  just  been  nailed 
enough  of  the  necessities  of  life  to  perpetuate  his  race 

food  and  clothing  and  oxygen ;  a  place  to  live  and  a 
leave  to  die.  In  equatorial  regions  man  need  scarcelv 
hit  a  finger  to  supply  his  natural  and  some  of  his  lim¬ 
ited  artificial  wants.  Indeed,  one  single  vegetable  si)e- 
cies— as  the  bread-fruit  tree  or  the'date  palm— sup- 
’  hoi'iie  and  clothing.  In  colder  regions  more 
effort  IS  required  for  man  to  avail  himself  of  nature’s 
beneficence.  But  a  well  directed  spear  thrust  and  a 
little  labor  will  enable  the  Esquimau,  from  a  store¬ 
house  at  his  door,  to_  build  his  snow  hut,  stock  it  with 
piovisions  and  provide  his  wife  with  a  new  pair  of 
bloomers. 

Yet  the  picture  of  nature  in  all  its  utilities,  when 
looked  upon  from  the  standpoint  of  perfected  man, 
fails  to  please.  Neither  the  naked  negroes  of  Africa! 
nor  the  fur-clothed  natives  of  the  North  deserve  our 
admiration  or  emulation.  Yet  they  are  largely  the 
product  of  their  environment.  That  the  Esquimau  is 
superior  to  the  negro  is  due  only  to  the  necessity  of 
greater  exertion  to  exist.  Effort  makes  the  man. 
Something  for  nothing  is  not  overly  common  in  our 
'^.ime  and  in  this  age,  and  when  obtained  is  expensive. 

If  health  were  contagious  probahly  no  one  would 
catch  It.  Nature  furnishes  man  with  a  perfect  work- 
ing  organism  and  an  excellent  armament  again.st  dis¬ 
ease.  But  one  single  disease  is  directly  hereditary, 
and  the  sins  of  the  parent  are  only  occasionally,  aiid 
usually  remedially,  visited  upon  the  children  even  to 
the  first,  not  considering  the  fourth  generation.  The 
nature-furnished  phagocytes  and  antitoxins  and  opso- 
nins  and  agglutinins  stand  guard  at  the  threshold  of 
health.  Only  by  effort  of  the  individual  towards  evil 
may  health  and  its  guardians  be  broken  down. 

The  inflexible  rule,  the  unalterable  fact,  that  the 
consequences  of  evil,  of  wrong  living,  invite  disease 
and  sho'i  ten  life,  is  the  most  potent  influence  for  right¬ 
eousness  or  right  living.  The  knowledg-e  that  disease 
links  in  dirt,  in  bad  air,  in  poor  food — that  health  is 
contagious  from  cleanliness  and  from  keeping  the  or¬ 
ganism  in  a  condition  to  repel  invasion  from  the  count¬ 
less  horde  of  vandal  bacilli— conduces  to  effort  \Vhich 
means  advancement.  It  means  physical  advancement ; 
it  means  mental  advancement ;  it  means  moral  advance¬ 
ment;  it  means_  civilization.  It  means  the  difference 
between  an  African  aborigine  and  an  American. 


HE’S  ACHING  FOR  THE  AXE. 

According  to  the  chronicle,  Olivier  le  Daim  was  in 
1482  at  the  height  of  his  power,  yet  two  years  later  he 
was  hanged  on  the  gallows  of  Montfaucon,  said  by  the 
histoiian  Sauval  to  be  “the  most  ancient  and  most 
superb  gallows  in  the  kingdom,”  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  a  vault  beneath  to  rot  at  its  leisure.  Olivier 
le  paim  was  barber,  lay  confessor,  companion,  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  to  King  Louis  the  Eleventh  of 
France,  who  in  many  respects  was  a  sort  of  mediaeval 
Leopold.  He  had  risen  from  humble  beginnings  to  a 
station  of  power  by  the  favor  of  Louis,  and  at  last  got 
to  believe  himself  greater  than  that  monarch.  He  had 
no  doubt  ability  and  shrewdness,  but  the  mediaeval 
prototypes  pf  Success,  Hampton’s  and  the  Work¬ 
ers’  Magazine  had  written  him  up  so  often  as  a  man 
of  destiny  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  that  Olivier  thought 
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he  could  put  it  all  over  the  king,  with  the  result,  as 
saith  the  chronicle,  that  “one  fine  morning  he  was  deli¬ 
cately  strangled  between  the  head  and  shouldei  s,  so 
that  he  expired.”  One  historic  effort  of  Olivier  s  to 
put  one  over  on  Louis  was  when  he  visited  Madame 
Nicole  Beaupertuys,  who  had  granted  the  king  some 
favors,  and  endeavored  to  open  negotiations  on  his 
own  account  with  the  lady.  Madame  Beaupertuys 
repulsed  him  with  the  remark  that  she  doubted  if  the 
king  his  master  wished  her  to  be  shaved,  and  Olivier 
went  his  way,  not  one  whit  abashed,  because  he  was  a 
fool.  He  didn’t  know  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it. 
and  was  not  content  to  stay  in  a  place  when  put  theie. 
He  could  not  stand  prosperity  nor  popularity.  He 
imagined  himself  to  be  the  fabulous  toad  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  blowing  himself  up  till  he  was  the  size  of  the 
cow.  The  barbeV  was  a  subordinate  who  became  in¬ 
subordinate.  and  at  last  his  royal  nibs  got  onto  him. 

There  is  in  this  somewhat  a  parallel  to  the  case  of 
Dr.  Wiley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  the  good  Wiley  possesses  all  the  traits  of 
Le  Daim,  for  according  to  the  chronicle  that  kingly 
favorite  was  a  very  bad  fellow.  But  there  has  latel\ 
come  to  our  attention  a  very  flagrant  act  of  insubordi¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Wiley  that  will  entitle  bb"*!  bi 
the  end,  along  with  his  other  acts  of  insubordination 
and  manifestations  of  incapacity,  to  a  place  on  the 
scrap  heap,  together  with  several  other  insubordinate 
subordinates— only  that  Dr.  Wiley,  if  justice  be  done, 
will  be  kicked  out  without  any  of  the  honors  of  war. 

There  was  sent  out  one  day  last  month  by  William 
Wolff  Smith,  “newspaper  correspondent,  Washington, 
D  C.,”  an  article  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 

ing ; 

That  the  landing  of  the  axe  on  Forester  Pinchot  will  re¬ 
sult  in  shortening  the  service  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wilson  is  quite  possible.  President  Taft  esteems  the  venera¬ 
ble  Secretary  highly  and  has  evinced  no  disposition  to  crowd 
him  out,  but  there  is  a  feeling  among  those  interested  m  the 
present  administration  that  if  Mr.  Wilson  were  a  younger 
man  and  more  vigorous  in  handling  the  affairs  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  several  ugly  complications  would  have  been  avoided. 
The  situation  in  regard  to  the  Pure  Food  Law  and  its  inter¬ 
pretation  has  never  been  satisfactory  and  the  opponents  of 
the  present  administration  are  prepared  to  make  capital  out 
of  the  suppression  of  Wiley  the  same  as  they  did  out  of  the 
separation  of  Glavis  from  the  public  service  and  are  now 
doing  over  the  removal  of  Pinchot.  Dr.  Wiley,  however, 
had  the  good  sense  to  shut  up  like  a  clam  and  has  given 
the  President  and  Secretary  no  cause  for  his  removal.  In 
the  Pinchot  case  the  feeling  prevails  that  had  Secretary 
Wilson  displayed  the  proper  degree  of  firmness  the  insub¬ 
ordination  which  was  rife  in  the  forestry  bureau  would  have 
been  squelched  long  ago  and  a  most  unpleasant  and,  for  the 
administration,  unfortunate  situation  would  have  been 
avoided  *  *  *  Secretary  Wilson  is  now  well  on  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year  and  is  probably  the  oldest  officer  of  the 
government  occupying  a  responsible  position  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justice  Brewer  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  whose  functions  are  not  of  an  executive 
character.  He  also  holds  the  record  for  continuous  cabinet 
service— almost  thirteen  years,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  he  will  retire  before  long  of  his  own  accord.  It  is 
therefore  with  an  eye  to  the  future  that  President  Taft  is 
understood  to  be  canvassing  for  his  successor.  Ohio,  which 
is  not  now  represented  in  the  cabinet  and  which  seeks  to 
be  honored,  is  in  the  field  with  a  candidate  in  the  person  of 
Renick  W.  Dunlap,  at  present  state  commissioner  of  food 
and  agriculture. 

Then  follows  an  argument  concerning  the  political 
advantages  to  the  Taft  administration  of  an  Ohio  man 
over  an  Iowa  man  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  ^  The 
whole  thing  emanates  from  Wiley.  It  is  written  in  his 
interest,  and  has  no  basis  in  fact  or  probability.  When 
did  Wiley  ever  keep  his  mouth  shut?  The  newspapers 
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print  his  name  as  often  as  that  of  the  president.  He 
expresses  views  on  all  cpiestions,  and  gets  himself 
ciuoted  to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  share  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  believes  him  to  be  a  great  man.  This  attack  on 
Secretary  Wilson  is  so  flagrant  an  act  of  insubordina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Wiley,  so  palpable  an  effort  to 
get  revenge  for  the  disregard  of  his  “decisions,”  and 
so  great  a  violation  of  all  the  tenets  of  decency,  that 
it  merits  nothing  less  than  instant  and  ignominious 
dismissal. 

Secretary  Wilson  is  a  canny  Scot  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  Bide-a-wee  Club.  When  the  proper 
time  comes,  never  fear.  Dr.  Wiley’s  head  will  fall  in 
the  basket  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud. 


WILSON  WARNS  CANNERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Last  year  the  National  Canners’  Association,  for  po¬ 
litical  effect,  adopted  a  resolution  condemning  the  use 
of  benzoate  of  soda  in  foods,  at  the  same  time  disclaim¬ 
ing  the  use  and  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  this  or  any 
other  preservative  in  their  product. 

The  resolution,  in  the  form  m  which  it  was  passed, 
was  inconsistent  aixl  gratuitous  and  without  legitimate 
weight.  This  year  the  same  forces  are  attempting  to 
spring  another  resolution.  This  year,  as  last.  Dr. 
Wiley  is  to  address  the  convention,  which  convenes 
in  Atlantic  City.  To  forestall  such  action,  or  at  least 
to  give  the  association  the  benefit  of  the  government’s 
view  of  the  case.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson 
addressed  a  letter  tO'  Secretary  Gorrell,  of  the  Can¬ 
ners’  Association,  which  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“I  see  by  the  press  that  at  a  meeting  of  your  asso¬ 
ciation  this  week  an  effort  will  be  made  to  involve  the 
association  in  the  trade  fight  regarding  the  use  of 
benzoate  of  soda.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  effort 
will  be  successful.  Why  the  canners  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  grind  the  axe  of  preserving  trade  differences 
is  beyond  my  comprehension.  Benzoate  of  soda  is  not 
and  never  has  been  used  in  canned  goods.  The  can¬ 
ners  of  the  United  States  do  not  use  preservatives  of 
any  kind  in  their  product  and  the  canned  goods  of  the 
United  States  are  the  best  in  the  world  and  need  no 
preservatives.  The  packers  or  canned  goods  will  not 
be  advantaged  by  becoming  involved  in  a  controversy 
which  has  no  connection  with  their  business. 

“I  sincerely  trust  that  this  effort  may  fail  and  that 
you  will  convey  to  the  association  at  the  meeting  now 
going  on  the  hope  which  I  express  that  the  canners 
will  refuse  to  be  made  tools  oi  those  interests  which 
are  fighting  the  ruling  of  the  national  government 
under  the  pure  food  law.” 

There  was  a  great  similarity  in  the  action  of  the 
canners’  convention  and  the  food  commissioners  con¬ 
vention  in  1908.  The  same  parties  were  at  work  to 
undermine  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  same  is¬ 
sues  were  raised,  the  same  one-sided,  dark-lantern 
methods  were  used. 

The  Secretary  awoke  to  the  traitor  in  his  camp. 
He  came  to  Denver  with  his  side  of  the  case.  The 
result  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  a  reversal  of  action. 
The  canners  now  also  have  both  sides  of  the  case, 
although  Secretary  Wilson  is  at  this  time  of  the  year 
unable"  to  be  present  in  person  in  Atlantic  City._  Will 
the  result  be  a  repetition  of  the  Denver  convention? 
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THE  INTEMPERATE  MR.  ADAMS. 

If  your  lips  are  chapped  and  it  hurts  you  to  laugh, 
don’t  read  what  follows: 

Against  it  [the  Pure  Food  Law]  a  formidable  ar¬ 
ray  of  interests  were  massed  ;  the  food  tricksters  whose 
profits  accrue  in  proportion  to  the  refuse  which,  cloak¬ 
ed  to  the  eye  by  harmful  coloring  matter  and  to  the 
taste  by  powerful  drugs,  they  may  distribute  in  then- 
cans  ;  the  liquor  dealers  who'  naturally  resented  any 
interference  with  their  vested  right  to  purvey  tinted 
and  flavored  raw  alcohol  under  lying  labels ;  and  the 
patent  medicine  poisoners  who.  relying  upon  broad 
exemption  from  criticism  which  their  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  annual  outlay  in  the  newspapers  secures  for  them, 
opposed  with  contemptuous  virulence  the  proposition 
to  curb  their  lethal  ‘soothing  syrups’  and  their  enslav¬ 
ing  ‘cures’ — worse  than  the  disease  itself — loaded  with 
hasheesh,  opium  and  cocaine.” 

The  foregoing  was  actually  printed  in  the  current' 
Hampton  s  in  an  article  on  ‘‘What  Has  Pecome  of 
Our  Pure  Food  Law?”  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams. 

P>y  the  reader  of  this  journal  who  has  followed  the 
story  of  pure  food  legislation,  the  history  of  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  rules  adopted  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  and  the  various  phases  of  its  enforcement  under 
the  rules- — who  has  seen  how  wisely  and  courageously 
the  public  health  has  been  protected  in  the  various 
states,  and  how  practically  every  state  food  depart¬ 
ment  has  tempered  wisdom  with  rigor  in  its  operations 
this  article  will  be  read  with  amazement.  But  the 
great  unthinking  and  uninformed  public  will  conclude 
that  the  food  laws  have  been  virtually  “shot  to  pieces,” 
to  use  an  expression  from  the  vernacular  of  argot. 

The  article  concentrates  in  an  attack  upon  the  Den¬ 
ver  convention  and  its  action  upon  benzoate  of  soda. 
Mr.  Adams  quotes  from  the  report  of  the  Referee 
Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts  just  enough  to 
make  out  a  case  that  will  appeal  to  the  averag'e  easily 
impressed  and  unanalytical  mind  as  exceedingly  strong. 
In  the  language  of  one  of  our  correspondents,  he  “tells 
only  half  truths,  which  are  worse  than  downrig-ht 
lies.” 

Therein  is  the  weak  spot  in  Mr.  Adams’  argument — 
and  in  fact,  in  his  whole  makeup.  A  disposition  to  tell 
only  what  truth  suits  his  purpose,  to  conceal  facts,  to 
denounce  in  intemperate  language.  Another  detail  of 
the  article  inqwesses  itself— in  some  parts  the  language 
is  almost  identical  with  the  text  of  certain  advertising 
matter  recentlv  issued  by  a  prominent  firm  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  food  products  whose  chief  claim  is  that  it 
does  not  use  benzoate  of  soda  in  its  output. 


WHO  WERE  THE  GUESTS? 

It  is  just  a  little  unsatisfactory  to  the  great  public 
interested  in  food  purity  that  a  list  of  gitests  at  the 
dinner  given  by  the  National  Food  Magazine  at  the 
Chicago  Athletic  club,  on  the  evening  of  December 
loth,  was  not  given  to  the  press.  Instead  the  public 
was  unhandsomely  fubbecl  off  with  the  general  state¬ 
ment  that  the  guests  were  shareholders  in  the  com¬ 
pany  publishing  the  magazine.  The  dinner  marked  an 
epoch  in  food  purity  effort.  Nothing  but  pure  foods 
were  served,  along  with  pure  champagnes  and  pure 
cigars,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  their  purity  they  were 
selected  from  the  output  of  the  advertisers  ^in  the 
National  Food  Magazine,  some  of  whom  are  also 
mernbers  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Purity  in  Food  Products.  It  is  perhaps  not  violatino- 


a  confidence  tO'  state  that  a  membership  in  this  asso¬ 
ciation  goes  with  a  stock  subscription  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  conq^ny  that  gives  the  National  Food  Magazine 
to  a  waiting  world  every  month,  and  in  this  fact 
may  perhaps,  lie  the  secret  of  the  secrecy  surround¬ 
ing  the  identity  of  the  guests  at  the  banquet,  publicity 
for  the  other  features  of  which  is  not  wanting.  There 
is  a  wonderful  breed  of  snake,  fabled  in  song  and 
story,  that  hides  itself  at  will  by  a  process  of  swallow- 
ing,  beginning  with  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Promotion  of  Purity  in  Food  Products 
appears  to  be  the  caudal  appendage  of  a  reptile  of 
somewhat  similar  characteristics. 


REPRISALS  UPON  COMMISSIONER  CANNON. 

The  effort  to  remove  Food  Commissioner  Wilbur  F. 
Cannon  of  Colorado  from  office  upon  groundless 
charges  is  the  outcome  of  the  commissioner’s  attitude 
upon  the  benzoate  of  soda  question  at  the  Denver  con¬ 
vention  in  September.  Dr.  Hunter,  secretary  of  the 
Colorado  State  Board  of  Health,  is  the  supposed  head 
and  front  of  the  movement  against  Mr.  Cannon,  but 
developments  in  the  case  point  conclusively  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  eastern  influences  are  really  back  of  the 
charges.  Mr.  Cannon  was  active  in  behalf  of  favor¬ 
able  action  on  benzoate  of  soda.  To  declare  benzoate 
of  soda  a  harmless  and  at  the  same  time  a  useful  pre¬ 
servative  is  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  those 
manufacturers  who  claim  it  to  be  harmful  and  base 
their  whole  appeal  to  the  public  on  their  non-use  of 
it  as  a  preservative.  To  find  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
spent  in  advertising  based  upon  a  false  premise  has 
been  practically  wasted  is  no  (ioubt  exasperating,  but 
could  anything  be  more  contemptible  than  this  under¬ 
hand  reprisal  upon  Commissioner  Cannon  for  doing 
the  right  thing-? 


WHISKEY  DECISION  TO  BE  DISPUTED. 

It  is  announced  in  Washington  that  President  Taft’s 
whisky  labeling  order,  which  reversed  the  Roosevelt- 
Wiley  ruling,  will  be  carried  to  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  by  the  straight  goods  distillers,  who 
claim  that  it  is  not  strict  enough  to  meet  the  tei-ms  of 
the  pure  food  law.  Former  United  States  Sei-iator 
John  C.  Spooner  and  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  John  G.  Carlisle  will  make  the  contest  in  the 
courts.  This  action  will  be  taken  after  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  under  the  Taft  decision  are  announced. 


FIRST  FRENCH  CONGRESS  TO  CONSIDER 
REFRIGERATION. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  to  the  First  International  Congress  of 
Refrigerating  Industries,  which  was  held  at  Paris 
the  last  week  in  January,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
second  congress  will  meet  at  Vienna  in  1910.  The 
first  convention  aroused  much  interest  in  France,  and 
as  a  result  the  First  French  Congress  to  discuss  Re¬ 
frigeration  was  held  at  Lyons  the  first  week  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  Consul  Hunter  Sharp  forwards  several  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  this  meeting,  which  he  says  was 
‘‘under”  the  auspices  of  the  civil  and  military  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  new  developments 
of  refrigeration  and  to  consider  those  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  France.”  The  articles  in  question  will 
be  loaned  to  those  interested  by  the  Bureau  of  Manu¬ 
factures. 
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UNIFORMITY  IN  STATE  FOOD  LEGISLATION. 

At  the  conference  on  nniforni  state  laws  held  by  the 
National  Civic  Federation  in  Washington  on  January 
17th.  i8th  and  19th,  the  following  resolntion  was 

passed ; 

Whereas  Congress  in  June,  l!»0t),  passed  the  National  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  which  law  has  been  adopted  in  all  substantial 

provisions  hv  twenty-six  states; 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  reconnnend  the  adoption  ot 
this  model  uniform  statute  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states 
which  have  not  already  so  acted,  and  urge  upon  the  governors 
and  legislatures  of  all  states  that  they  approve  and  pass  only 
such  food  and  drug  laws,  or  amendments  thereto,  as  are 
modeled  after  the  provisions  of  the  national  law. 

The  necessity  for  uniform  food  legislation  is  so^  con¬ 
clusively  stated  by  Mr.  William  C.  Breed  of  New 
York,  counsel  for  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation.  in  his  speech  before  the  conference,  that  we 
forbear  to  discuss  it,  hut  present  Mr.  Breed’s  speech  in 
full. 

The  address  follows ; 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CIVIC  FEDER.MTON  BY  WILLIAM  C.  BREED^  ON 

“uniformity  in  state  and  na¬ 
tional  PURE  FOOD  LEG¬ 
ISLATION.'' 

How  to  obtain  more  uniform  and  harmonious  action  by  the 
states  on  matters  of  common  commercial  interest  is  one  ol 
the  vital  problems  of  our  times. 

If  this  convention  be  the  means  of  solving  this  question  or 
even  of  pointing  the  way  to  a  solution,  it  will  mark  an  epocn 

in  American  political  history.  11. 

The  framers  of  our  national  Constitution  did  not  overlcwk 
the  fact  that  the  regulation  of  the  commercial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  states  was  as  much  within  the  province  ot  the 
national  government  as  the  regulation  of  foreign  conimeice, 
and  in  Article  I,  Sec.  8  of  the  Constitution  the  power  was 
expressly  delegated  to  Congress  “To  regulate  ^pmmcrce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  states.  . 

Here,  therefore,  is  one  forum  to  which  the  individual  citi¬ 
zen  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  may  look,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  wherever  Congress  can  within  constitutional  limits  lead 
the  way,  there  lies  the  greatest  chance  for  uniformity. 

States  are  far  more  likely  to  follow  and  adopt  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  national  law  as  a  model  than  the  statute  of  any 

sister  state.  ,  .  .  1  .,1 

Moreover,  a  statute  with  the  prestige  of  national  autborny, 
the  law  of  interstate  transactions,  is  certainly  a  commanding 
force,  and  the  individual  merchant  residing  in  one  state,  but 
doing  Imsiness  in  forty-six,  subject  ahyays  to  the  interstate 
law,  is  a  strong  factor  in  creating  public  sentiment  m  favor 
of  the  adoption  by  his  own  state  of  a  national  model. 

Until  recent  vears  the  subject  of  food  regulation  and  con¬ 
trol  was  neglected.  Up  to  1905  only  twenty-five  (25)  states 
had  food  laws  that  were  in  any  sense  adequate,  and  these 
statutes  were  so  poorly  enforced  that  interstate  shippers 
hardly  felt  the  need  for  uniformity  and  were  little  concerned 

by  the  diversity  in  state  statutes.  .  .  r  1  1 

About  this  time,  however,  the  agitation  for  pure  food  and 
better  methods  of  manufacture  became  sO'  pronounced  that 
food  officials  all  over  the  country  were  stirred  to  decided 
action  wdiich  immediately  resulted  in  such  a  conflict  of  state 
decisions  l)3.sed  on  vcirving  Ijiws  tlicit  nicinufn,ctui  ers  n.nd  dcHl- 
ers  found  themselves  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  labeling  their  products  in  as  many  different  ways 
as  there  were  laws  in  the  respective  states. 

The  handicap  of  this  condition  of  affairs  from  a  practical 
as  well  as  commercial  point  of  view  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  business  of  preparing  and  distributing  food  products  had 
long  since  ceased  to  be  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  any  one 
state.  Certain  states  whose  soil  or  climate  nature  had  espe¬ 
cially  smiled  upon  had  liecome  the  producers  and  packers  of 
specific  articles  of  food  for  the  entire  nation.  The  avenues  of 
trade  were  national,  not  local,  and  it  was  a  national  and 
commercial  absurdity  that  an  article  of  food  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  legally  pure 'in  one  state  and  impure  in  another;  that 
harmful  substances  could  change  their  character  as  they  cross 
state  lines;  that  a  truthful  label  in  New  York  should  become 
false  in  California.  Purity,  harmfulness  and  truth  are  not 
supposed  to  be  variable  terms. 


So  it  was  that  the  merchants,  manufacturers  and  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  turned  their  energies  toward  relieving  in  some 
manner  the  chaotic  conditions  with  which  they  were  con¬ 
fronted,  and  not  from  any  alleged  eleemosynary  motives,  but 
from  motives  of  pure  self-protection  lent  their  support  to  the 
passage  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  became 
a  law  in  June,  19U(). 

Chief  among  these  organizations  was  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  and  the  work  of  this  and  kindred 
organizations  successfully  urging  the  passage  of  similar  pure 
food  legislation  throughout  the  States  shows  conclusively 
what  can  be  accomplished  toward  uniformity  if  powerful 
trade  organizations  will  only  explain  to  the  state  legislator  the 
commercial  and  practical  need  for  uniform  legislation  on  the 
particular  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  passage  of  this  national  statute  was  not  the  result  of 
any  sudden  determination  on  the  part  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  to  dO'  something  toward  regulating  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  food  and  drug  products.  For  many  years  bills  of 
similar  character  had  been  introduced  in  Congress  and  had 
failed  of  passage  because  of  lack  of  popular  support.  Ihe 
officials  of  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  bad  studied  tbe 
questions  involved,  watched  the  workings  and  food  decisions 
under  state  statutes,  and  the  act  which  finally  became  law 
represented  years  of  experiment  and  study  on  the  part  of 
both  national  and  state  officials  and  has  come  to  be  recognized 
throughout  the  country  as  a  model  food  law. 

The  regard  in  which  this  law  is  held  is  well  summed  up  in 
a  recent  statement  of  a  government  official,  to  the  following- 
effect  : 

“Hundreds  of  prosecutions  have  been  fought  and  deter¬ 
mined  covering  nearly  all  phases  of  legitimate  food  control, 
and  no  serious  defect  in  the  national  food  law  has  yet  been 
discovered.” 

This  statute,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  foods,  covers  all  articles 
used  for  food,  drink,  confectionery  or  condiment  by  man  or 
other  animals.  Its  terms  are  broad  and  comprehensive.  It 
provides  against  all  adulteration,  the  use  of  harmful  sub¬ 
stances  and  false  labeling.  It  does  not  attempt  to  legislate  on 
scientific  questions  but  leaves  such  questions  for  scientific 
determination  and  regulation.  It  provides  opportunity  for 
the  injured  party  to  be  heard  in  defense  of  his  products 
before  court  proceeding  or  seizure.  It  provides  a  means  for 
co-operation  between  state  and  national  food  officials  by  re¬ 
quiring  tbe  national  authority  administering  the  law  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  report  upon  any  specimen  of  food  submitted  by  the 
health  officer  of  any  state.  It  is  the  only  present  basis  for 
uniformity  on  this  subject  throughout  the  various  states. 

The  law  now  commonly  known  as  the  Uniform  State  Food 
Law  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
excepting  only  those  provisions  of  the  federal  statute  relating 
to  questions  of  administration  and  interstate  shipment,  which, 
of  course,  have  no  proper  place  in  a  state  statute. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  strength  and  completeness  of  this 
model  food  law  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  substantially 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  twenty-six  states.  These  states 
are  as  follows:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  IMaine,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington. 

The  National  Food  Law  has  also  received  the  approval  of 
the  commissioners  on  uniform  state  laws  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  the  various  states. 

Frequent  attempts,  moreover,  have  been  made  to  substitute 
other  proposed  laws  as  models  of  food  legislation,  and  during 
the  past  year  it  is  significant  that  scores  of  proposed  food 
laws  or  amendments  thereof,  have  been  introduced  in  the 
various  state  legislatures.  Fortunately  few  of  these  suggested 
laws  were  adopted,  and  we  can  truly  say  that  this  fact  is  due 
to  the  enlightened  discussion  by  the  press  of  the  necessity 
for  uniformity  in  statutes  relating  to  the  food  subject  and  to 
the  aroused  minds  of  citizens  in  the  various  states  who  have 
been  quick  to  recognize  the  practical  and  commercial  need  for 
one  standard  of  purity  and  labeling  throughout  the  United 
States. 

We  accordingly  ask  that  this  convention  put  the  stamp  of 
its  approval  upon  this  uniform  food  law  which  today  is  the 
law  covering  imports,  exports  and  interstate  shipments 
throughout  the  United  States  and  also  the  law  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  individual  states,  and  we  further  urge  that  this 
convention  recommend  to  the  governors  of  such  states  as 
have  not  already  adopted  this  statute  to  do  so,  or  to  amend 
existing  food  laws  so  that  they  shall  be  uniform  with  the 
national  law. 
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Adop  ion,  moreover,  should  be  in  identical  terms  so  far  as 
ail  substantive  provisions  are  concerned,  since  any  change  in 

formhy  i'tself"  attained,  uni- 

Among  the  bills  or  amendments  most  frequently  siuigested 
in  state  legislatures,  have  been  those  providing  for  a  fet  of 
tood  standards.  Standards  are  detinitions  of  the  required 
mgiedients,  chemical  strengths  and  percentages  of  ingredients 
going  to  make  up  certain  food  products.  It  is  urged  by  vari¬ 
ous  food  officials  and  chemists  that  the  existence  of  standards 

enforcement  of  food  legislation, 
and  that  tliey  should  be  added  to  the  body  of  the  law  Trade 
associations  generally  do  not  deny  that  the  existence  of 

f 1  ^  r  helpful  to  l)oth  merchant  and 

tood  official  but  they  vigorously  assert  that  if  standards  are 
ever  to  be  fixed  and  established  they  must  be  national  stand- 
aras,  and  that  the  adoption  by  any  one  state  of  a  set  of 
individual  standards  under  the  expectation  that  the  other 
forty-five  states  would  accept  the  same  definitions  covering  a 
countless  number  of  food  products  is  wrong  in  principle, 
would  lead  to  helpless  chaos  and  confusion,  and  instead  of 
accomplishing-  standardization  would  result  in  demoralization 
ot  all  methods  of  food  production  and  control 
Colorado  would  certainly  not  swallow  the  Wisconsin  stand¬ 
ards  whole.  California  will  have  her  own  ideas  as  to  fruit 
standards.  Minnesota  will  not  complacently  follow  Texas  in 
fixing  the  precise  scientific  proportions  of  fibre,  ash,  nitrooen 
and  moisture  that  must  be  found  in  “statutory  flour.”  Louisi¬ 
ana  would  hardly  be  expected  to  copy  the  nice  fractions  that 
Hampshire  might  fix  for  molasses  or  cotton  seed  oil. 
tstate  legislators  who  have  for  a  hundred  years  past  failed  to 
agree  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  will  hardly  be  expected 
miraculously  and  suddenly  to  order  jam  of  exactly  the  same 
sweetness  as  their  neighbors  or  decree  in  unison  that  the 
refractive  index  for  olive  oil  shall  not  be  less  than  one  and 
forty-six  hundred  and  sixty  ten  thousandths. 

ClearR,  the  very  idea  of  a  standard  implies  correctness 
and  uniformity,  and  the  establishment  of  such  should  come 
only  as  the  result  of  careful,  scientific  consideration  of  the 
questions  involved.  It  has  been  well  suggested  that  if  stand¬ 
ards  are  to  be  adopted  they  should  be  officially  framed  by  a 
national  TOinmission  established  under  an  amendment  to  the 
-National  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The  membership  of  the  com¬ 
mission  should  include  representative  state  food  officials,  food 
ducS-s^^^’  ^'Hferienced  legal  officers  and  practical  food  pro- 

Siich  standards  so  established  would  find  ready  acceptance 
by  the  various  states  wlmse  food  officials  under  the  usual 
state  law  now  have  implied  authority  to  adopt  standards  as 
guides  and  rules  for  departmental  action. 

Standards  should  never  be  enacted  into  statutory  law  by 
any  state  or  by  the  nation,  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
necessarily  are  the  result  of  scientific  study  and  subject  to 
change  and  alteration  as  the  science  of  food  production  im¬ 
proves  and  new  ingredients  and  new  methods  are  discovered. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  all  uniform 
legislation  is  the  failure  of  our  state  law-makers  to  recognize 
that  uniformity  in  itself  is  an  argument  that  goes  to  the 
merits  of  the  case — that  the  burden  is  really  upon  them  to 
discover  some  very  serious  defect  in  the  proposed  uniform 
statute  or  some  very  unusual  merit  in  any  other  proposed 
statute  before  rejecting  the  uniform  law. 

Too  often  the  principle  of  uniformity  is  endorsed  in 
phrases  pleasant  to  the  ear,  but  the  conclusion  is  that  “the 
other  fellow  should  do  the  conforming.”  In  this  respect, 
many  states  are  like  the  untrained  soldier  of  Erin  whose 
regnnent  found  him  difficult  to  break  in.  When  repeatedly 
disciplined  and  commanded  to  keep  in  step,  he  replied  “I 
have  a  step  of  me  own.” 

If  the  movement  for  uniformity  of  law  upon  any  subject, 
be  It  negotiable  instruments,  bills  of  lading  or  foods,  is  to 
finally  succeed,  many  of  our  state  law-makers  must  Afield 
some  of  their  personal  ideas  or  mistaken  pride  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  freely  and  unreservedly  give  their  support  to  a 
uniform  statute  upon  any  subject  that  has  been  the  result  of 
years  of  study  and  experiment  by  national  or  state  authori¬ 
ties  and  that  has  the  sanction  of  learned  jurists  and  experts 
in  the  field  that  it  is  designed  to  cover.  Every  state  of  our 
country  is  not  only  a  distinct  sovereignty,  but  is  also  a  part 
of  the  greater  unit  and  in  any  truly  American  view  of  loy- 
alt.v,  it  owes  undoubted  obligations  to  every  other  unit  in 
that  whole.  In  the  deepest  and  truest  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  sense  of  civic  duty,  every  state  must  in  its  various  execu¬ 
tive,  legislative  and  judicial  acts  recognize  its  obligations  to 
the  merchants  of  other  states  shipping  to  its  markets  when 
dealing  within  its  borders.  These  are  obligations  that  every 
state  expects  her  neighbors  to  show  to  her  own  citizens  and 


surely  it  is  most  shortsighted  and  unjust  to  neglect  the  obli- 
gallons  that  comity  asks  in  return. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  American  people  liavc  the  con¬ 
vention  habit.  Such  is  indeed  true.  The  American  people 
lave  subjects  to  discuss,  and  rights  to  consider  aliove  those 
ot  the  individuaE  obligations  that  lead  beyond  the  borders 
ot  state  hues  and  demand  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
people  at  large.  Hence  the  convention. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  this  convention  of  representative 
citizens,  trade  and  civic  organizations  from  almost  every 
state  m  the  Union  to  consider  the  more  uniform  and  har¬ 
monious  action  by  states  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  all 
IS  but  one  direct  manifestation  of  the  American  way  of 
proving  that  the  American  dual  form  of  government  will 
not  ultimately  be  a  failur'e. 


I  he  food  committee  of  the  National  Consumers’ 
Leag-ue  has  submitted  the  following  model  laws, 
tin  ough  Miss  Alice  Lakey,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  ; 

MODEL  STATE  MEAT  INSPECTION  LAW. 

Section  I  That  there  is  hereby  created  in  the  Department 
(Agriculture  or  Public  Health  or  another  proper  Depart- 
/  Bureau  of  Meat  Inspection,  which  shall  consist  of 

a  Lniet,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  at  a  salary  of  $ _ 

per  annum,  and  of  such  veterinary  inspectors  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  authorized 
by  law. 

Sec.  H.  That  inspectors  appointed  for  the  purpose  shall 
e.xamme  and  inspect,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided, 
and  mark,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  with  the  words 

uispected  and  Passed,  State  of - ”  all  carcasses,  food 

paits  and  mod  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  goats 
slaughtered,  dressed,  or  manufactured  in  any  slaughtering, 
meat  canning,  salting,  packing,  rendering,  or  other  similar 

establishment  m  the  State  of - ,  for  sale  in  such  State, 

or  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  marketing  establishment  in 
said  btate,  which  are  found  on  examination  and  inspection 
at  the  time^  of  slaughter  to  be  sound,  wholesome,  healthful 
and  otherwise  fit  for  human  food,  and  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  hereafter 

expose  for  sale,  offer  for  sale  or  sell  within  the  State  of _ 

any  carcasses,  food  parts,  and  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep’ 
swine,  and  goats  slaughtered,  dressed,  or  manufactured  with¬ 
in  this  State,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  inspected  and 
marked  as  hereinbefore  provided.  The  provisions  of  this 
^Act  shall  not  extend  to  the  exposure,  offer,  or  sale  of  the 
meat  of  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats  killed  by  any 
farmer  upon  his  farm  in  the  regular  course  of  his  farming 
business,  nor  to_  the  meats,  food  parts,  or  food  products  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats  which  are  prepared  under  Fed- 
era!  inspection  in  this  State,  or  which  are  prepared  under 
Tederal  inspection  in  any  other  State  and  are  shipped  into 
this  State,  if  the  same  shall  bear  the  marks  authorized  by 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Law  to  show  that  the  meat  or 
meat  food  product  has  been  inspected  and  passed  by  Federal 
inspectors  under  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture:  provided,  however,  that  when  carcasses  or  food 
parts  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats  killed  by  any  farmer 
upon  his  farm  are  offered  for  sale  within  this  State,  the 
vendor  shall  in  every  case  advise  the  vendee  of  the  origin  of 
the  .said  carcasses  or  food  parts;  and,  in  the  case  of  any 
retail  butcher,  exemption  from  inspection  and  marking  with 

the  words  “Inspected  and  Passed - ,  State  of - ,”  and 

permission  to  expose,  offer,  and  sell  without  inspection  his 
kill,  may  be  granted  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Meat 
Inspection  if  the  kill  of  the  said  retail  butcher  is  not  sufifi- 
ciently  large  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  inspection  under 
the  appropriation  available  at  the  time. 

Section  HI.  That  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall 
expose  for  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  sell  in  this  State  any  meats 
or  meat  food  products  bearing  the  marks  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Law  or  by  this  Act  to  show  that 
the  meat  or  meat  food  product  has  been  inspected  and  passed 
by  Federal  inspectors  or  inspectors  of  this  State  if  said  meats 
or  meat  food  products  have  become  tainted  or  otherwise 
unfit  for  food  after  the  inspection  mark  has  been  placed 
thereon.  And  State  Inspectors  shall  have  power  at  all  times 
to  mark  meat  and  meat  food  products  and  poultry  and  game 
exposed  for  sale  which  have  become  tainted  or  otherwise 
unfit  for  food,  “inspected  and  condemned.  State  of 


and  all  meat  and  meat  food  products  and  poultry  and  game 
thus  inspected  and  condemned  shall  be  destroyed  for  food 
purposes  by  the  establishment  exposing  them  for  sale  and  in 
the  presence  of  an  inspector. 
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Section  IV.  Inspectors  shall  have  access  at  all  times,  by 
day  or  night  to  any  slaughtering,  meat-canning,  salting, 
packing,  rendering,  or  other  similar  establishment,  or  to  any 
marketing  establishment  wherever  it  is  open  for  business,  in 

the  State  of - ,  where  inspection  is  maintained  under  the 

provisions  of  this  Act,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pei- 
son,  linn  or  corporation,  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof, 
to  refuse  to  admit  inspectors  to  said  establishment,  by  day 
or  by  night,  and  whether  the  establishment  be  operated  or 
not,  or  to  otherwise  obstruct,  hinder,  or  delay  said  insjiectors 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties.  Inspection  shall 
consist  of  an  ante-mortem  and  a  veterinary  post-mortem 
inspection  at  the  time  of  slaughter,  and  an  adequate  inspec¬ 
tion  ©f  meat  and  meat  food  products  further  processed  or 
manufactured  or  exposed  for  sale ;  Provided,  that  the^  ante¬ 
mortem  inspection  may  be  waived  by  the  Chief  of  the  bureau 
of  Meat  Inspection  if  deemed  desirable.. 

Section  V.  That  it  further  shall  be  the  duty  of  meat  in¬ 
spectors  to  examine  and  inspect  all  meats  and  meat  food 
products  and  all  poultry  and  game  which  are  held  in  cold 
storage  in  this  State,  and  to  mark  such  meats  and  meat 
food  products  and  poultry  and  game  as  are  found  to  be  un¬ 
sound,  unwholesome,  unhealth ful,  or  otherwise 

human  food,  "inspected  and  condemned.  State  of - and 

all  meats  and  meat  food  products  and  poultry  and  game 
thus  inspected  and  condemned  shall  be  destroyed  for  food 
purposes  by  the  said  establishment  in  the  presence  of  an  in¬ 
spector,  and  hereafter  no  person,  firm  or  corpoiation  shall 
expose  for  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  sell  any  meat  or  meat  food 
products  or  poultry  or  game  which  has  been  held  in  cold 
storage  in  an  establishment  in  this  State  and  theie  inspected 
and  examined  by  a  meat  inspector  and  marked  inspected 
and  condemned.  State  of  - 

Section  VI.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Meat  Inspection,  upon  application  of  any  packer, 
slaughterer,  renderer,  butcher,  or  proprietoi  of  any  similai 
establishment,  to  establish  inspection,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
retail  butcher  in  any  town  of  less  than  8,009  inhabitants  as 
hereinbefore  providAl,  to  grant  exemption  inidcr  this  Act ; 
but  inspection  shall  not  be  established  or  maintained,  oi  ex¬ 
emption  granted  or  continued,  unless  the  premises  of  the 
establishment  upon  which  the  slaughtering  and  dressing  is 
carried  on  shall  be  maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Section  VII.  In  any  town  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants, 
the  Secretary  of  (Agriculture,  Health  or  any  other  proper 
department) '  mav  if  requested  by  a  resolution  at  any  prop¬ 
erly  called  town  meeting,  designate  some  veterinary  or 
phc’siciaif  in  such  town  who  shall  when  designated  have  the 
powers  exercised  by  meat  inspectors  under  the  terms  of  this* 
bill.  The  compensation  of  such  designated  inspector  shall  be 
determined  by  such  town  meeting  or  by  other  town  authori¬ 
ties  to  whom  the  matter  may  be  referred  by  said  meeting. 

Section  VIII.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not  cxte_nd_  or 
apply  to  slaughtering,  rendering,  packing,  or  other  similar 
establishments  in  this  State  in  which  the  inspection  provided 
for  in  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Law  is  maintained,  so 
lono-  as  the  said  establishments  are  under  the  said  Federal 
inspection.  The  Commissioner  of  (Agriculture,  Health  or 
other  department)  is  authorized  and  directed  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Section  IX.  That  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who 
shall  violate  anv  of  the  terms  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  therecM  shall  to  a 

fine  of  not  more  than  hive  Hundred  Dollars  ($.j00.00)  or 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  of  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


MODEL  .\CT  TO  AUTHORIZE  ANT)  REGULATE  THE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT  OE  MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY 
SLAUGHTER  HOUSES. 

Section  I.  Authority  is  hereby  given  to  every  county  and 
to  every  citv  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  to  construct  and 
maintain  public  slaughter  houses  upon  such  conditions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  (Health,  Agriculture  or  other  proper  department). 

Section  H.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  in  each  county  and 
the  Board  of  Aldermen.  City  Council  or  similar  authority 
in  each  city  shall  authorize  the  construction  of  such  county 
or  municipal  slaughter  house,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  proper  county  or  municipal  authority  shall  make  the 
necessary  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  such  slaughter  house. 

Section  HI.  In  every  county,  upon  the  written  petition  of 


1,000  citizens  of  such  county  requesting  that  a  county 
slaughter  house  be  established,  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  such  county  slaughter  house 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  such  coun¬ 
ty  at  the  next  ensuing  election,  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
voters  shall  vote  affirmatively,  the  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  shall  take  proper  action  to  secure  the  building,  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  such  county  slaughter  house. 

Section  IV.  In  every  city  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  City  Council  or  similar  authority^  is 
hereby  authorized  upon  the  petition  of  not  less  than  500 
citizens  of  such  city  to  take  proper  action  to  secure  the 
building,  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  municipal 
slaughter  house,  and  such  municipal  slaughter  house  shall 
when  constructed  be  maintained  and  operated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  or  Bureau  of  Health  in  such  city. 

Section  V.  All  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  goats  slaughtered  in 
such  slaughter  house  shall  be  examined  by  the  proper  state 
authorities,  and  after  examination  and  inspection  shall  be 
approved  or  condemned  in  accordance  with  the  State  laws 
and  the  municipal  regulations  governing  the  examination  and 
inspection  of  similar  private  establishments. 

Section  VI.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall 
make  use  of  a  county  or  municipal  slaughter  house,  and  in 
such  use  shall  violate  any  of  the  terms  of  this  Act  shall  be 
guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  borh  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


A  meeting-  has  been  called  of  the  Temporary  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Food  Officials  of  the  Western  States  to  be 
held  at  Boise,  Idaho,  April  ii  and  I2.  1910.  It  is  thc 
desire  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  last  meeting, 
Nov.  27,  1909,  when  the  temporary  organization  was 
effected,  to  have  as  many  as  possible  present  at  this 
meeting.  The  call  for  the  meeting  is  signed  by  James 
H.  Wadis,  state  dairy,  food  and  sanitary  commissioner 
of  Idaho  and  president  of  the  Temporary  Association, 
and  Henry  G.  Knight,  state  chemist  of  Wyoming  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Temporary  Association.  A 
number  of  cpiestions  will  be  discussed  and  there  will 
be  an  attempt  to  get  the  food  officials  closer  in  touch 
with  each  other.  An  attempt  wdll  also  be  made  to  get 
state  food  laws  more  in  harmony. 


DURUM  DAY. 

Durum  day  has  come  and  gone.  It  is  true  its  sun 
shone  only  on  North  Dakota,  but  those  of  us  in  the 
outer  darkness  of  the  other  forty-four  states  beyond 
the  domain  of  Professor  Ladd  passed  24  anxious 
hours  on  October  7th.  waiting  for  news  from  North 
Dakota. 

Happily,  the  festal  day  came  and  went  without  ser¬ 
ious  accident  or  incident.  The  Grand  Forks  Herald 
tells  us  that  Durum  wheat  day  “passed  quietly’’  and 
that  it  was  generally  observed  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
All  bread  and  wheat  foods  were  made  of  Durum,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  sales  of  the  flour  were  heavy. 
At  Greene,  N.  D.,  Prof.  T.  A.  Hoverstad  and  Inspec¬ 
tor  Winkjer  made  addresses  appropriate  to  the  occas¬ 
ion.  There  were  no  riots ;  and  so  far  as  we  have 
learned,  no  fights  or  excesses  due  to  unbridled  indul¬ 
gence  in  Durum.  The  Grand  Forks  Herald  thinks 
die  sentiment  in  favor  of  Durum  will  grow.  We  think 
it  quite  likely  that  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  reflect  that  a  whole  state  can  eat  Durum  bread 
for  an  entire  day  and  yet  maintain  a  quiet  decorum 
so  unlike  the  tumult  and  disorder  of  our  national 
holiday,  it  may  have  a  large  influence  in  increasing  the 
consumption  of  the  Agricultural  Department  s  great¬ 
est  gift  to  man. — American  Miller. 
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THE  COAL  TAR  PRODUCTS  AGAIN. 

In  a  recent  i)amphlet,  entitled  “.Antipyrine,  Acetan- 
nid  and  Phenacetin,  Are  Tliev  Harmful  or  Habit- 
Forming?”  the  author.  Hr.  Uriel  S.  Boone,  an  estab¬ 
lished  physician  of  good  standing  in  St.  Louis,  has 
furnished  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  long-drawn- 
out  discussion  of  this  important  subject. 

There  aie  several  points  about  this  investigation  of 
Dr.  Boone's  which  distinguish  it  from  almost  every 
pieceding  canvass  of  the  subject,  all  of  which  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  it  bears  every 
appearance  of  being  a  genuine  search  for  the  unvar- 
ni.shed  truth,  that  it  is  conducted  in  a  proper  spirit  of 
fair  and  open  investigation,  directed  in  the  most 
1  eliable  cjuaiters,  and  that  its  results  are  presented  in  a 
fashion  which  makes  his  report  peculiarly  satisfying 
and  convincing. 

Dr.  Boone  has,  as  we  think,  rightly  opined  that  “the 
hospitals  and  sanitaria  of  the  Unfted  States  would 
contain  unbiased,  unprejudiced  evidence,  unaffected  by 
any  thought  of  the  result  upon  the  drugs  themselves 
and  he  has  “selected  them  as  the  field  of  his  investiga¬ 
tion  because  they  keep  records  of  their  cases  winch 
few  physicians  in  private  practice  do.  and  because,  if 
these  drugs  were  habit-forming,  many  of  their  habitues 
would,  naturally,  go  to  hospitals  and  sanitaria  for 
treatment,  and  these  institutions  would  have  complete 
records  of  their  cases.” 

He  has,  therefore,  addressed  his  inquirie.s^ — which, 
by  the  way,  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  leading— 
(indeed,  they  do  not  even  indicate  any  preconceived 
opinion  on  his  part)— to  the  sources  which,  above  all 
others,  the  average  man  would  think  were  best  able 
to  furnish  trustworthy  data  on  the  subject,  hut  which 
the  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  recent  similar  investigation,  refused  even  to 
consider,  it  being  thought,  by  them,  for  some  inscruta¬ 
ble  reason,  to  use  their  own  words,  “that  information 
Mom^  these  sources  would  not  be  of  a  strictly  repre¬ 
sentative  character.  ’  And  Dr.  Boone  bring's  his  wit¬ 
nesses  into  court  and  makes  them  testify  in  their  own 
verbatim  language  and  over  their  own  corporate  and 
individual  names. 

A  summarization  of  the  statistics  and  data  con¬ 
tained  in  Dr.  Boone’s  pamphlet  shows  that  he  received 
and  publishes  reports  from  867  hospitals  and  sanitaria. 
Of  these,  836  report  that  in  all  of  their  experience  with 
the  coal  tar  products  there  have  been  no  instances  of 
any_  untoward  results,  and  that  not  a  single  case  of 
habit  formation  from  them  has  come  under  their  ob¬ 
servation.  Injurious  effects  are  reported  by  six  hos¬ 
pitals  only,  all  of  which  were  due  to  overdose  or  other 
improper  use  of  the  remedies;  and  seven  institutions 
report  cases,  but  state  that  they  have  no  records,  and 
therefore  give  no  details.-  The  remaining  eighteen  out 
of  the  residuary  thirty-one  report  cases  of  irregular 
pulse,  weak  heart  action,  cyanosis,  etc.,  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  drugs,  none  of  which,  however, 
were  regarded  as  of  enough  importance  to  be  noted  in 
the  report  as  serious,  all  of  which  were  due  to-  misuse 
of  the  drug,  and  all  recovered.  Not  a  single  case  of 
fatality  is  reported  in  the  entire  period  covered  bv  any 
one  of  the  hospitals  or  sanitaria. 

The  scientific  value  of  such  an  investigation  and  the 
truthworthiness  of  its  evidence  have  only  to  be  su<=»'- 
gested  in  order  to  be  immediately  appreciated  by  any 
fair  and  unbiased  mind.  Here  is  an  array  of  witnesses 
with  no  concealment  of  names  or  places,  'with  no  possi¬ 
ble  interest  to  subserve  one  way  or  the  other,  and  hence 
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with  no  thought  of  making  a  case  for  or  against  the 
products,  each  giving  testimony  from  records'’ that  have 
been  made  with  the  careful  accuracy  which  prevails  in 
such  institutions,  all  of  which  can  be  readily  verified 
by  any  physician  who  cares  to  inspect  those  records, 
cl  1  set  foith  plainly  and  categoricalh--,  with  no  special 
pleading  and  with  no  conclusions  or  deductions,  except 
those  which  the  testimony  itself  forces  upon  the' reader. 

^One  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  contrast 
offered  by  this  investigation  of  Dr.  Boone’s  to  the 
luethods  employed  and  the  showing  made  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wiley, 
m  Its  recent  investigation  of  the  same  subject  (referred 
to  above),  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  its 
Ihilletin  No-.  126,  and  whose  specious  and  misleading 
conclusions  Dr.  Boone's  inquiries  were  evidently  de¬ 
signed  to  offset.  A  series  of  leading  questions  framed, 
as  were  those  of  Dr.  Wiley,  to  elicit  precisely  the  an¬ 
swers  desiied,  and  addressed  to  only  925  phA'sicians, 
whose  names  are  carefully  withheld'  from  th'e  report 
and  who,  for  all  we  know,  may  have  been  specially 
selected  and  prejudiced  men,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as-fihe  likeliest  metbods  of  obtaining  imparti'al  and 
trustworthy  information  upon  this  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  entire  mass  of  evidence  that  filled  this  bureau¬ 
cratic  rejiort  was  puerile,  illogical  and  inconsistent ;  its 
testimony  was  incompetent;  its  facts  were  distorted, 
and  its  pleadings  were  so  specious  and  prejudiced  that 
they  left  no  doubt  in  tbe  mind  of  impartial  readers  of 
the  predetermined  purpose  of  the  inquiry  to  condemn 
the  products  under  the  pretended  investigation. 

So  strong  was  this  prejudice,  especially  against 
acetanilid,  that  the  most  simply  explicable  data  were 
twisted  and  distorted  to  serve  its  purpose,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  explaining  of  the  more  extensive  use  of  phen- 
acetm,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  least  harmful  of 
the  coal  tar  agents,  when  everyone  with  a  grain  of  in¬ 
telligence  understands  that,  whatever  excehence  phen¬ 
acetin  may  possess  over  acetanilid,  its  predominance  in 
medical  practice  must  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
up  to  a  very  short  time  ago  it  was  a  proprietary,  and 
hence  was  extensively  and  persistently  advertised.  In 
another  place  the  bureau  pointed  out  that  the  larg'est 
proportion  of  disasters  occurred  during  the  first 
eighteen  months  after  the  introduction  of  acetanilid, 
that  in  the  next  thirteen  years  the  number  of  such  dis¬ 
asters  fell  off,  and  that  since  1904  there  had  been  a 
notable  increase  in  fatalities;  and  this  it  explains  by 
the  consideration  that  at  first  tlie  dangers  of  the  drug 
were  not  fully  appreciated;  that  later,  as  it  became 
better  understood,  it  was  used  more  carefully,  and  that 
of  late  years  its  use  by  the  laitv  had  given  rise  to  in¬ 
creased  fatalities.  The  true  exi'danation.  of  course,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  acetanilid  was  a  new 
remedy  it  was  widely  discussed  and  precisely  reported 
on ,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  novelty  wore  off  and  its 
nature  and  action  became  thoroughly  known,  it  natu¬ 
rally  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  frequent  and  detailed 
report  and  possibly  was  not  used  to  quite  the  same 
extent  as  formerly. 

And  so  the  matter  would  have  rested  but  for  its 
agitation  by  the  Journal  of  the  American  -Medical  As¬ 
sociation  and  its' lay  allies— Co///cr’s'  Weekly  and  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal — during  which  the  country  was 
scoured  for  evidence,  genuine  or  spurious,  to  bolster  up 
their  indictment  against  American  medical  specialties, 
and  which  represent  precisely  the  five  years  or  so  in 
which  the  bureau  pretended  to  find  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  fatalities. 
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All  of  which  is  so  transparent,  and  its  instigation 
by  the  special  interests  of  the  medical  ring  so  plain, 
that  the  only  danger  of  the  report  lay  in  the  color  of 
authority  given  to  it  by  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  Bureau.  iVnd  all  of  which  also  is  in  maiked 
contrast  with  the  fair  methods,  the  unbiased  data  and 
the  straightforward  j^resentation  which  characterizes 
Dr.  Boone’s  report. 

The  result  of  this  orderly  and  competent  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Boone’s  is,  as  we  have  seen,  precisely  the 
reverse  of  the  anomalous  and  incompetent  incjuiry  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Its  net 
showing  is,  as  any  sane  man  would  expect  it  to  be,  that 
the  disasters  and  fatalities  from  acetanilid  and  the 
other  preparations  named  have  been  no  more  and  no 
less  than  those  from  other  equally  potent  drugs ;  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  untoward  effects,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  powerffil  drugs,  have  been  comparatively 
few;  and  that  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  coal  tar 
products,  including  acetanilid,  have  been  far  in  excess 
of  their  harmfulness. 

It  is  immaterial  to  our  criticism  whether  the  subject 
under  inquiry  be  acetanilid  or  any  other  product. 
What  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  are 
interested  in  is  that  investigations  of  drugs,  by  whom¬ 
soever  undertaken,  shall  be  fair  and  honest,  which 
that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  not  be  said 
to  be,  and  which  that  of  Dr.  Boone’s  most  assuredly  is. 

But  without  regard  to  the  fairness  and  honesty  of 
Dr.  Wiley’s  investigation,  we  are  unable  to  find  any 
warrant  in  law  for  his  proceedings  in  this  matter.  We 
do  not  understand  by  what  or  whose  authority  he  has 
presumed  to  take  it  upon  himself  tO'  advise  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  and  the  public  in  general  as  to  what 
drugs  they  should  or  should  not  use.  Nor  are  we 
awaVe  of  any  statute  wdiich,  how^ever  liberally  con¬ 
strued,  can  be  fairly  said  to  give  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  the  right  to  print  and  distribute  at  the 
public  expense  thousands  and  thousands  of  pamphlets 
in  a  propaganda  against  the  coal  tar  products,  or  for 
or  against  any  other  kind  or  class  of  drugs. 

But  admitting  the  authority,  w^e  can  conceive  of  no 
good  reason  why  acetanilid,  antipyrine  and  phenacetin 
should  be  singled  out  for  special  investigation  and  con¬ 
demnation,  as  against  many  other  drugs  which  are 
capable,  if  wwongly  used,  of  producing  at  least  equally 
harmful  results.  And  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
reason,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  W^iley  is  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  IS  on  one  of  its  most  important  committees, 
and  is  outspokenly  sympathetic  in  the  fight  which  that 
association  has  w'aged  against  American  medical 
specialities,  we  can  not  help  feeling  that  he  has  allowed 
himself,  innocently  or  otherwise,  to  be  used  as  a  tool 
to  further  the  destructive  schemes  of  the  crafty  medi¬ 
cal  clique  at  Chicago. 

We  believe  that  the  investigation  and  report  of  Dr. 
Boone  represents  the  real  status  of  acetanilid  and  the 
other  coal  tar  preparations.  Indeed,  we  were  satisfied 
that  this  was  their  status  before  any  investigation  was 
made  at  all ;  but  w^e  are  sure  that  the  manner  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  testimony  presented  by  Dr.  Boone  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  convince  the  fair  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  mind  of  the  trustworthiness  of  its  burden.  Such 
an  impartial  and  definite  expression  from  the  hospitals 
and  sanitaria  of  the  country  ought  to  settle  once  and 
for  all  the  vexed  question  of  the  danger  and  harmful¬ 
ness  of  the  coal  tar  products. — National  Druggist. 


GOVERNMENT  STANDARD  FOR  DRUGS 
PROPOSED. 

An  effort  to  have  the  federal  government  standard¬ 
ize  all  agents  used  as  medicines  and  then  compel  im¬ 
porters  and  drug  manufacturers  to  follow'  its  standard 
IS  being  made  through  a  bill  lately  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  by  Representative  Coudrey  of  St.  Louis  to  amend 
section  7  of  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act  of  1906,  says 
the  Nczv  York  Journal  of  Comnicrce. 

The  sponsor  for  the  bill,  Henry  A.  Cary,  of  the 
Dusal  Chemical  Company,  of  this  city,  believes  that 
the  law^  as  it  now^  stands  does  not  provide  a  proper 
standard.  The  drug  market  as  a  result,  he  claims,  is 
filled  with  inactive  and  inferior  drugs. 

The  amendment,  of  course,  said  Air.  Cary,  w'ould 
not  affect  chemicals  used  for  the  arts.  They  would  be 
separately  labeled. 

The  law'  now,  according  to  Air.  Cary,  provides  a 
standard  neither  complete  nor  reliable.  The  standard 
is  fixed  by  regulation  7  in  the  act,  which  reads;  Ja) 
“A  drug  bearing  a  name  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  or  National  Formulary,  with¬ 
out  any  further  statement  respecting  its  character, 
shall  be  required  to  conform  in  strength,  cpiality  and 
purity  to  the  standards  prescribed  or  indicated  for  a 
drug  of  the  same  name  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  official  at  the 
time.” 

“The  objection  is,”  said  Air.  Cary,  “that  the  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  is  not  edited  by  a  constitutional  body,  but 
by  a  revision  committee  elected  every  ten  years  by  an 
association  of  physicians  and  chemists.  If  I  read  the 
law  aright,  this  association  has  the  power,  by  a  new 
revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  to  eliminate  and  add 
such  drugs  as  its  members  may  see  fit,  which  they  do, 
and  thereby  change  the  standard  by  w'hich  the  cpiality 
of  drugs  is  determined.  If  a  drug  is  removed  from 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  of  course  it  immediately  loses  its 
standard.  How  can  a  text-book  of  such  a  variable  na¬ 
ture  be  complete,  reliable  or  of  value The  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  contains  over  4,000  entries  of  nomenclature,  a 
very  small  percentage  of  wdiich  are  tests  for  drugs  and 
che'micals,  and  the  remainder  are  physicians’  forniulte. 
Where  are  to  be  found  the  tests  for  purity  and  strength 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  drugs  that  are  daily  pre¬ 
scribed  by  physicians?” 

In  Air.  Cary’s  opinion  there  is,  moreover,  a  “joker 
in  section  7  of  the  present  law.  This  reads,  in  part: 
“(b)  A  drug  bearing  a  name  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary,  and  branded 
to  show  a  different  standard  of  strength,  quality  or 
purity,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  adulterated  if  it  con¬ 
form  to  its  declared  standard.” 

“According  to  my  reading  of  this  statute,  said  Air. 
Cary,  “any  strength,  quality  or  purity  is  not  adulter¬ 
ated  in  the  eyes  of  the  law'  if  it  conforms  to  its  ‘de¬ 
clared  standard.’  How'  about  the  many  drugs  that  are 
not  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized  in  the  Phar¬ 
macopoeia?  Here  is  a  loophole  large  enough  to  allow 
many  inert  and  inferior  drugs  to  be  placed  on  the 
market.” 

The  legislation  proposed  by  Air.  Cary  w'ould  mean 
a  bodv  of  practical  men  appointed  by  the  government 
to  fix  the  standards.  Its  work  would  be  published 
from  time  tO'  time  in  special  bulletins. 

Another  objection  raised  to  the  present  subject  is 
that  a  new'  drug  or  chemical  that  has  appeared  on  the 
market  since  the  latest  edition  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopceia  (1900)  has  had  to  wait  ten  years,  that 
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is  until  this  year,  before  it  is  given  a  standard  and 
recognized  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

In  explaining  his  part  in  the  movement  3*Ir.  Cary 
said :  Aly  motive  is  a  desire  to  secure  a  standardiza¬ 

tion  of  drugs,  so  they  will  be  dependable  agents  when 
used.  I  am  a  mannfactnrer  of  pharmaceutical  prep¬ 
arations,  and  if  these  amendments  for  one  standard  of 
drugs  -and  that  the  best  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
and  animals  are  not  burdensome  to  me,  they  shonld 
not  be  to  any  other  drug  man.’’ 

Section  (a)  of  Mr.  Cary's  amendment  reads:  “That 
the  United  States  government  should  edit  and  publish 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  or  National  Formu¬ 
lary,  and  have  a  complete  test  for  purity  and  strength 
of  all  drug's  and  chemicals,  whether  generally  used  or 
not,  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia ;  that  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  or  animals  there  shall  be  onl}''  one 
standard  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  Avhich  shall  conform 
in  strength,  quality  or  purity  to  the  standard  prescribed 
or  indicated  for  a  drug  of  the  same  name  recognized 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  or  National  Form¬ 
ulary;  that  it  shall  be  made  a  criminal  act  if  every 
drug  manufactured  or  sold  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
or  animals  is  not  standardized  United  States  Pharma¬ 
copoeia;  that  it  be  also  made  a  criminal  act  for  any 
druggist  or  manufacturer  of  proprietary  or  patent 
medicines  if  they  do  not  employ  standardized  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  drugs  or  chemicals  in  com¬ 
pounding  their  formuL'e  and  to  so  state  on  their  label.” 


MEAT  PACKERS  DISCUSS  TRADE  QUESTION. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Meat 
Packers’  Association,  in  session  in  C'hicago  January  20, 
discussed  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  pack¬ 
ers’  business  and  particularly  several  matters  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  consumers,  namely,  oleomargarine,  meat 
inspection  and  diseased  cattle. 

The  oleomargarine  discussion  favored  a  revision  of 
the  law  taxing  colored  oleomargarine.  It  was  the 
opinion  that  the  association  should  take  the  lead  in 
this  fight  and  endeavor  to  umte  all  interests  favoring 
a  square  deal  for  oleomargarine  in  an  effective  cam¬ 
paign. _  A  committee  was  therefore  appointed  to  con¬ 
fer  ^vith  all  interested  organizations  with  a  view  to 
securing  favorable  action  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress. 

The  que.stion  of  government  inspection  of  all  meat 
products  was  discussed  from  the  consumers’  stand¬ 
point.  and  it  was  the  opinion  that  the  consumer  should 
be  taught  the  practical  value  of  the  government  in¬ 
spection  to  him,  and  should  be  educated  to  demand 
only  meats  and  meat  products  bearing  the  govern¬ 
ment  stamp,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  the  healthful¬ 
ness  of  the  product  and  the  sanitary  conditions 
surrounding  its  preparation  for  market.  A  committee 
\yas  appointed  to  consider  plans  for  such  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign. 

The  question  of  losses  from  condemnations  of  dis¬ 
eased  animals  by  government  inspectors  after  the 
j)acker  had  bought  them  as  healthy  came  up  again. 
These  condemnation  losses  are  a  source  of  heavy  loss 
to  the  trade,  and  indirectly  to  the  consumer.  The 
i:)ackers  do  not  believe  they  .should  be  compelled  to 
pay  meat  prices  for  presumably  healthy  animals,  and 
then  have  them  consigned  to  the  grease  tank  and  have 
to  stand  all  the  loss,  while  the  seller  stands  none.  It 
was  determined  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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THE  LABELING  OF  YEAST. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  OFFICE 
OF  THE  SECRETARY,  BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG 
INSPECTION. 

FOOD  INSPECTION  DECISION  III. 

On  August  3,  1909,  a  hearing  was  held  before  the 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  on  the  application 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  to  the 
sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  compressed  yeast. 
Othei  investigations  along  the  same  line  have  been 
made  by  the  department,  and  as  a  result  of  the  hearing 
and  of  these  investigations  the  position  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  is : 

1 .  That  the  term  “compressed  yeast,”  without  qual¬ 
ification,  means  distillers’  yeast  without  admixture  of 
starch. 

2.  That  if  starch  and  distillers’  yeast  be  mixed  and 
compressed  such  product  is  misbranded  if  labeled  or 
sold  simply  under  the  name  “compressed  least.”  Such 
a  mixture  or  compound  should  be  labeled  “compressed 
yeast  and  starch.” 

3.  That  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  decomposed  yeast 
under  any  label. 

H.  W.  Wiley, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  7,  1910. 


NEW  PHASE  TO  OLEO  SITUATION. 

A  new  feature  in  the  controveivsy  regarding  the  col¬ 
oring  of  oleomargarine  comes  up  through  an  editorial 
in  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard ,  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  if  the  coloring  of  the  butter  substitute  cre¬ 
ates  fraud  the  g'overnment  is  a  party  to  the  crime  when 
it  gives  the  license  through  the  payment  of  a  sanc¬ 
tioned  tax.  The  editorial,  which  follows,  is  interesting 
reading  to  those  who  have  followed  the  controversy : 

The  Post-Standard  sympathizes  most  heartily  with 
the  just  demand  of  dairymen  that  their  product  be 
protected  against  the  fraud  of  selling  oleomargarine 
as  dairy  butter.  It  does  not  sympathize  with  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  in  the  passage  quoted  in  a  letter  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  the  “olemargarine  business  is  based  on  decep¬ 
tion  and  fraud,”  and  that  to  color  butter  is  never  for 
purposes  of  deception  while  the  coloring  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  always  may  be. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  chemists,  whatever  may 
or  may  not  be  known  by  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  that  oleo¬ 
margarine.  properly  made.’  is  a  wholesome  food.  It 
has  its  right  so  long  as  it  does  not  masquerade  for 
what  it  is  not,  and  consumers,  who  at  present  prices 
are  in  a  large  measure  denied  the  use  of  dairy  butter 
that  is  fit  to  eat,  have  the  right  to  buy  and  use  oleo¬ 
margarine  colored  yellow,  if  they  know  it  is  oleomar¬ 
garine  and  prefer  that  color,  as  most  of  them  doubt¬ 
less  do. 

Yellow  is  not  the  true  color  of  butter  the  year  round. 
It  is  the  color  of  butter  made  in  summer  when  the 
cattle  g'et  fresh  feed.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
coloring  of  winter  butter,  and  the  coloring  of  it  has 
become  so  common  that  it  does  not  deceive  many  con¬ 
sumers.  But  to  claim  the  right  to  color  winter  butter 
yellow  and  deny  the  right  to  color  oleomargarine  yel- 
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low  invclves  shades  of  reasoning"  which  it  is  difficult 
to  discern. 

And  if  yellow  oleomargarine  is  of  itself  a  fraud,  then 
the  government  has  no  right  to  tax  it.  It  must  stamp 
it  out. 


IMPORTERS  MUST  LABEL  WINES. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  an  order 
that  all  importations  of  wine  must  be  labeled  with  the 
percentage  of  sulphur  dioxide  they  contain.  The  im¬ 
porters  have  been  given  up  to  the  15th  of  December 
to  ccmplv  with  this  order.  All  importations  that  are 
conservated  on  the  other  side  before  the  1516  of  De¬ 
cember  are  also  entitled  to  entry  without  labeling. 

Importers  claim  that  this  will  kill  the  French  white 
wine  and  Rhein  wine  industries,  as  these  wines  contain 
sulphur  dioxide.  Recpiests  have  been  made  to  the  em¬ 
bassies  of  France.  Great  Rritain,  Italy,  Germany  and 
Spain  to  lodge  with  the  State  Department  protests 
against  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  total  volume  of  importa¬ 
tions  affected  is  about  20  millions  of  dollars,  which 
yield  an  estimated  revenue  of  about  15  millions  a  year. 
The  volume  of  the  trade,  it  is  being  alleged,  is  too 
great  to  allow  it  to  be  injured  by  the  application  of 
the  proposed  regulation.  In  the  arguments  filed  with 
the  Department  of  State  it  will  he  contended  that  inas¬ 
much  as  analysis  of  samples  are  to  be  regularly  made 
in  the  case  of  imported  wines  in  any  event,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  require  the  labeling  of  the  goods  in  regard 
to  sulphur  dioxide,  since  the  wines  presumably  will 
not  be  suff’ered  to  go  into  consumption  if  they  contain 
an  excess  of  the  sulphur. 

The  wine  and  spirit  trade  of  the  United  States  is 
grieved  over  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  compel  the  marking  of  all 
imported  wines  with  the  percentage  of  sulphur  dioxid 
they  contain,  and  a  positive  and  vigorous  campaign 
has  been  commenced  against  the  regulation.  Request 
was  made  of  the  embassies  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Germany  and  Spain  to  lodge  with  the  State 
Department  protests  against  the  action  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  all  of  the  embassies  ap¬ 
proached  have  cordially  acceded  to  the  plan  on  the 
ground  that  the  new  branding  regulation  will  injure 
the  export  trade  in  wines. 

The  total  volume  of  importations  affected  is  about 
20  millions  of  dollars  which  yield  an  estimated  rev¬ 
enue  of  about  15  millions  a  year.  The  "volume  of  the 
trade,  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be  injured  by  the 
application  of  "the  proposed  regulation.  In  the  argu¬ 
ments  filed  with  the  Department  of  State  it  is  con¬ 
tended  that  inasmuch  as  -analyses  of  samples  are  to 
be  regularly  made  in  the  case  of  imported  wines  in 
any  event,  it  is  unnecessary  to  require  the  labeling  of 
the  goods  in  regard  to  sulphur  dioxid,  since  the  wines 
presumablv  will  not  be  suffered  to-  go  into  consump¬ 
tion  if  they  contain  an  excess  of  the  sulphur  dioxide. 

The  importers  are  positive  in  their  attitude  against 
the  new  regulation,  and  are  apparently  getting  ample 
support  from  the  foreiEu  representatives. 


Berlin,  Dec.  ii. — Every  wine  exported  in  Germany 
is  angry  with  the  American  government  on  account 
of  the  order  just  issued  that  bottles  and  casks  of 
wine  containing  sulphur  dioxide  must  bear  a  label 
stating  that  fact.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Coblentz.  the  headquarters  of  the  Rhine  wine  trade. 


has  telegraphed  to  the  imperial  Chancellor  praying 
him  to  enter  a  protest  at  Washington  through  the 
German  ambassador. 

The  exporters  say  the  order  means  the  ruin  of 
their  export  trade  to  America.  Merchants  with  con¬ 
signments  already  on  the  way  to  America  particularly 
are  in  despair.  The  order,  moreover,  has  created 
a  feeling  of  general  trade  unrest,  as  it  is  taken  to 
mean  that  President  Taft,  under  the  food  inspection 
act,  intends  to  shut  out  any  commodity  containing 
sulphur  or  to  apply  the  maximum  tariff  to  it. 

The  object  of  the  present  order  is  presumed  to 
be  to  force  Germany  to  make  concessions  in  regard 
to  the  now  prohibited  import  of  American  meat.  A 
German  wine  exporter  told  the  correspondent  of  The 
Sun  that  the  use  of  sulphur  is  necessary  in  almost 
all  wines  in  order  to  disinfect  them. 

Sulphur  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  a  stick  into 
the  empty  party  of  a  cask  containing  wine,  but  not 
into  the  wine  itself.  It  is  then  lighted  and  the  fumes 
burn  away  any  fungous  growth  following  on  fer¬ 
mentation.  The  burning  does  not  give  any  taste  to 
the  wine. 

DR.  WILEY  GETS  THE  ‘TRIBUNE”  IN  BAD. 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  January  29: 

Dr.  Wiley’s  fresh  egg  test : 

Drop  egg  into  Ih  per  cent  salt  solution — one  cup  of  salt  to 
ten  cups  of  water.  If  the  egg  sinks  it  is  fresh.  If  it  stays 
at  the  top  it  has  been  kept  in  cold  storage.  If  it  has  been  sold 
to  you  as  the  genuine  fresh  egg  take  it  down  to  the  United 
States  district  attorney  and  swe.ar  out  a  federal  warrant  for 
the  dealer  who  sold  it  to  you. 

From  a  couple  of  the  Tribune’s  readers  several  days 
later : 

Rensselaer,  Ind.,  Jan.  29. —  (Editor  of  The  Tribune.') 
— I  have  just  tested  Dr.  Wiley's  ten  cups  of  water 
and  one  of  salt  and  it  does  not  work.  The  egg  when 
warm  from  the  hen  will  come  to  the  top.  I  had  two 
eggs  from  our  hens  this  morning  and  they  both  came 
to'the  top;  that  is,  they  said  under  the  water,  but  not 
^  on  the  bottom.  I  had"  some  held  eggs  and  they  rose 
from  the  bottom,  according  to  age.  A  cold  storage 
eg-g  will  rise  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  half. 
l"do  not  handle  them,  so  I  am  not  certain. 

C.  E.  Prior. 

La  Mo-ille,  Ill.,  Jan.  29. —  (Editor  of  the  Tribune.)  — 
In  this  morningT  paper  I  found  an  article  on  egg"  test¬ 
ing",  called  the  Wiley  test,  and  I  made  a  careUd  ex¬ 
periment  of  it  by  mixing  the  solution  as  your  article 
gave  it,  afterward  taking  an  egg  fresh  from  the  nest 
and  another  which  had  been  packed  in  salt  all  winter, 
with  the  result  that  both  remained  on  top  of  the  solu¬ 
tion.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  anything  mislead¬ 
ing  would  find  its  way  into  the  colunmns  of  The  Trib¬ 
une,  and  would  like  to  have  this  explained, 

J,  P.  Wells. 


TO  PREVENT  FRAUDULENT  ADVERTISING. 

The  Little  Rock  Retail  Merchants’  Association  has 
taken  up  the  matter  of  fraudulent  advertising  in  that 
city  and  a  committee  was  appointed  not  long  ago  to 
push  the  matter.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  the  committee  reported  that  the  attorney  for  the 
organization  had  been  consulted,  encouragement  re¬ 
ceded  and  that  an  ordinance  to  prevent  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  presented  to  the  city  council  and  its 
passage  urged. 
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THE  BLEACHED  FLOUR  CASE. 

1  lie  hearing-  of  the  lileached  hour  case,  which 
opened  in  the  United  States  District  Court  in  New 
Orleans,  Eehruary  loth.  was  marked  by  the  filing-  of  a 
demurrer  by  the  attorneys  for  the  defendants,  the 
Aetna  i\iills  and  Elevator  Company  of  Kansas,  owner 
of  420  sacks  of  flour  which  was  seized  by  J.  II.  Wol- 
lard.  local  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  In 
the  demurrer  the  constitutionality  of  the  National 
hood  Law"^  was  attacked,  upon  the  ground  that  it  gives 
the  government  the  right  to  destroy  and  deprive  a 
citizen  of  his  property.  The  defense  also  urged  that 
the  act  was  vague  and  indefinite  because  it  did  not  fix 
a  standard  of  purity  for  gauging  the  quality  of  flour, 
but  delegated  to  others  the  power  of  fixing  the  stand¬ 
ard.  It  was  also  contended  that  Congress 'usurped  the 
rights  of  the  States  by  legislating  and  assuming  police 
power  to  protect  the  lives,  health  and  property  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  preserving  public  morals,  which  is  a  power 
enjoyed  by  the  State. 

Judge  Rufus  E.  Foster,  who  presided,  overruled 
the  demurrer.  A  date  was  not  set  for  thejiearing  of 
the  argument  upon  exceptions  to  the  ruling,  fudge 
Foster  suggesting  that  the  attorneys  for  the  various 
interests  involved  get  together  to  decide  upon  a  suita¬ 
ble  date.  Charlton  Beattie,  the  district  attorney,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  case  would  require  three  weeks  to  be 
tried.  He  was  unable  to  say  if  tbe  government  would 
ask  for  a  trial  by  jury. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  CASE. 

In  the  suit  of  the  Williams  Brothers  Company  of 
Detroit  and  the  Curtice  Brothers  Company  of  Buffalo, 
against  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of 
Indiana,  to  enjoin  the  commissioner  from  enforcing 
the  rule  of  the  state  board  against  the  sale  of  food^ 
stuffs  in  which  benzoate  of  soda  is  used,  which  was 
heard  before  Master  in  Chancery  Edward  Daniels  of 
the  Federal  district  court  at  Indianapolis,  Dr.  Hek- 
toen,  professor  of  pathology  in  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  testified  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  benzoate 
of  soda  om  two  groups  of  guinea  pigs.  One  group 
received  daily  doses  of  the  drug  and  the  other  group 
none,  the  experiment  continuing  over  a  period  of 
about  four  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  guinea 
pigs  were  killed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  organs, 
tissues  and  arteries  of  the  animals  had  suffered  no  in¬ 
jurious  effects  from  the  use  of  the  benzoate  of  soda. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  amount  given  to  the 
guinea  pigs  was  about  proportionatelv  equivalent  to 
thirty-six  grains  of  the  benzoate  of  soda  a  day  for  a 
man  of  averag-e  weight  for  a  period  of  several  years, 
and  Dr.  Hektoen  said  that,  judging-  largely  from  these 
experiments,  he  believed  that  a  man  could  take  daily 
up  to  thirty-six  grains  of  benzoate  of  soda  for  a  long 
period  of  time  without  any  harmful  effects. 

Prof.  John  H.  l^ng,  member  of  the  Referee  Board 
of  Consulting  Scientific  experts  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  to  investigate  the  effect  of  benzoic  acid 
in  food  on  the  health  of  men,  testified  tO'  the  results 
of  experiments  he  had  made  by  giving  food  contain¬ 
ing  benzoate  of  soda  to  a  g'roup  of  human  subjects 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  which  experiment 
proved  that  benzoate  of  soda  in  the  quantities  used 
was  not  injurious  to  health. 

Dr.  E.  N.  Eaton  of  the  American  Laboratories,  Chi¬ 
cago,  testified  as  to  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  in  cat¬ 
sups  found  on  the  market  preserved  with  benzoate  of 
soda  or  otherwise. 
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“EXTRACT  DRUNKARDS” NOW. 

Ihe  latest  in  the  line  of  substitutes  for  ordinary  in¬ 
toxicants  comes  from  ^Minnesota,  where  manv  of  the 
places  where  beverages  have  been  sold  were  closed 
througb  the  operation  of  local  option  laws.  Flavoring 
extiacts  that  contain  a  proportion  of  alcohol  are  said 
to  be  popular  among  the  Indians  of  that  section. 

Lemon  and  vanilla  extracts  are  the  next  things 
which  W.  E.  Johnson,  government  Indian  agent,  Is 
going  after  in  the  reservation  countries  of  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Minnesota,  where  he  has  just  closed  nearly 

sixty  saloons.  The  Twin  City  Coinnicrcial  Bulletin 
says : 

Mr.  Johnson  has  found  by  long-  experience  that 
the  closmg  of  saloons  and  the  shutting  oft'  of  whisky 
itself  is  invariably  followed  by  some  substitutes  whicb 
‘Poor  Lo’  re.sorts  to.  In  Alinnc-sota  it  is  the  flavoring 
extracts,  according  tO'  W.  (j.  Calderwood,  "secretarv  of 
the  State  Prohibition  Committee.  Some  of  the.se’ ex¬ 
tracts  contain  as  high  as  40  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  a 
couple  of  small  bottles  are  guaranteed  to  produce  a 
drunken  Indian.’’ 


CEREAL  CONCERNS  IN  MERGER. 

The  lejxirted  consolidation  of  all  cereal  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  of  Minneapolis,  one  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  two  in  Chicago  and  some  in  Iowa,  in  a  new  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  corporation  to  handle  the  output  of  the 
breakfast  food  concerns,  has  been  jDartly  confirmed. 
It  is  understood  that  while  some  details  of  the  merger 
remained  to  be  adjusted,  the  deal  is  practically  closed. 
The  JMinneapolis  companies  absorbed  in  the  merger 
are:_  The  Northwestern  Cereal  Corporation,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Cereal  Company,  Incorporated  ;  Fruen  Wheat 
Food  &  Milling  Company  and  the  Minne-Paul  Cereal 
&  Milling  Company.  Other  companies  already  includ¬ 
ed,  it  is  said,  are  the  Malta-Vita  Food  Company,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  The  Pettijohn  Pure  Food  Com- 
jiany  and  the  Iowa  plants  of  the  United  Cereal  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago. 


FOOD  MUST  BE  COVERED  IN  OHIO. 

Every  market  house  in  Ohio  is  affected  by  tbe  opin¬ 
ion  rendered  recently  by  Attorney  General  Denman, 
that  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  has  author¬ 
ity  to  compel  merchants  to  provide  coverings  for  meats, 
bread,  cheese,  butter  and  other  foods,  offered  for  sale 
in  public  places.  The  plan  to  order  proprietors  of 
stands  in  local  markets  to  put  covering's  on  food  ex¬ 
posed  for  .sale  has  been  considered  several  times  re¬ 
cently  by  the  city  board  of  health  of  the  various  cities 
in  the  state,  but  no  action  was  generally  taken,  because 
it  was  thoug-ht  the  extra  expense  of  purchasing-  cover¬ 
ings  might  result  in  increased  prices. 


CHEMISTRY  BUILDING  BURNED. 

In  a  conflagration,  the  last  week  in  December,  which 
for  a  time  threatened  the  entire  campus  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  the  chemistry  building— 
the  headquarters  of  Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd,  dean  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  chemistry  and  state  pure  food  commis¬ 
sioner— was  burned  to  the  ground.  Only  a  heroic 
battle  by  the  fire  department  and  volunteers  at  the 
college  saved  the  library  and  engineering  buildings, 
both  of  which  caught  fire  several  times  from  flying 
embers  which  filled  the  air.  How  the  fire  started  is  a 
mystery,  with  every  indication  that  it  will  never  be 
solved.  The  total  loss  is  placed  at  $75,000. 
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HIGH  COST  or  MEAT. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Meat 
Packers’  Association,  the  high  cost  of  meat  was  part 
of  the  report  of  the  executive  committee,  which  says; 

“The  past  fiscal  year  has  been  a  very  unsatisfactory 
one  to  the  meat  packers  of  the  country.  The  prices 
of  live  stock,  our  raw  material,  have  been  abnormally 
high  and  the  products  have  had  to  be  sold  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  figures.  The  prices  of  live  stock  foodstuffs 
have  been  extremely  high  throughout  the  year,  and 
this  has  resulted  in  a  consequently  increased  cost  of 
production  to  the  feeders  and  raisers.  It  naturally 
follows  that  where  our  raw  material  is  high  priced, 
the  products  must  go  up  in  proportion,  and  we  think 
it  is  our  duty  to  the  public  to  explain  this  situation. 
There  seems  to  be  but  little  prospect  at  this  time  of  a 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  live  stock,  which  we  will  be 
compelled  to  buy;  and,  if  prices  of  our  raw  material 
‘  continue  upon  a  high  plane,  it  will,  therefore,  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  maintain  a  proportionate  price  upon 
our  products.” — American  Grocer. 


MILK  INSPECTION  IN  CHICAGO. 

Food  inspectors  in  Chicago  are  now  making  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  all  milk  pasteurization  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  city  and  country,  with  a  view  of 
determining  their  sanitary  condition  and  the  efficiency 
of  their  pasteurization  operations.  Copies  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ordinance,  passed  December  20,  are  being 
mailed  to  milk  dealers  throughout  the  city : 

“That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  within  the  city  of 
Chicago  any  milk  or  cream  in  bottles  or  glass  jars, 
unless  each  of  said  bottles  or  glass  jars  shall  have  in¬ 
delibly  indicated  upon  the  cover  or  cap  thereof  in  a 
legible  and  conspicuous  manner,  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son.  firm  or  corporation  bottling  said  milk  or  cream  in 
such  bottles  or  glass  jars;  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
such  bottle  or  glass  jar  to  have  blown  into  it,  or  other¬ 
wise  indicated  thereon,  the  name  of  any  person,  finu 
or  corporation  other  than  or  different  from  that  which 
is  indicated  on  said  cover  or  cap.” 


CANNERS  REFUTE  ALLEGED  SLANDERS. 

Claiming  that  the  canning  business  has  been  injured 
by  false  reports  which  have  been  printed  in  the  daily 
press,  charging  ptomaine  poisoning  in  many  cases  of 
death  through  eating  canned  goods,  the  National  Can- 
ners’  Association  is  taking  particular  care  to  trace  back 
such  reports,  and  in  most  instances  find  the  charges 
unfounded.  One  of  the  latest  features  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  canners  to  set  themselves  right  to  the 
public  comes  through  an  advertisement  of  a  dyspepsia 
tablet,  the  advertising  matter  stating  that  putrefaction 
exists  in  nearly  all  canned  goods. 

The  association,  through  Secretary  Frank  E.  Gor- 
rell,  immediately  took  up  the  matter  with  the  concern 
whose  advertisement  contained  the  objectionable  state¬ 
ments.  and  the  correspondence  brought  forth  the  reply 
that  the  advertiser  had  not  noticed  these  statements 
when  the  copy  was  prepared. 


CONDENSED  MILK  IN  FORMOSA, 

So  active  has  been  the  demand  for  condensed  milk 
in  Formosa  during  the  last  few  years  that  no  article 
among  all  the  imports  to  this  island  has  ever  shown 
such  noticeable  augmentation.  The  trade  reports  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  eight  years  reveal  the  following  sta¬ 


tistical  information  of  imports:  In  1902,  $15,000; 
1903,  $21,000;  1904.  $21,000;  1905,  $36,000;  1906, 
$38,000;  1907,  $46,000;  1908,  $61,000;  and  in  1909. 
to  September,  $62,500. 

Until  1907  there  was  little  direct  importation  of 
condensed  milk,  most  of  it  coming  through  Japan  or 
Hongkong.  Since  that  year  the  direct  importation  has 
been  annually  increasing.  Accompanying  this  increas¬ 
ing  want  has  been  an  attempt  to  imitate  some  Ameri¬ 
can  brands. 


Willis  Baldwin  Elliot  O.  Grosvenor 


BALDWIN  &  GROSVENOR 

ATTORNEYS 

FOOD  LAWS  SPECIALIZED 


Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 


We  Use  No  Benzoate  of  Soda  or  any  Other 
Chemical  Preservative  in  the  Manufacture 

oTr  Catsup,  Prepared  Mustard  or  Sauces 

We  guarantee  our  products  to  keep  in  any  climate  for 
six  months.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

HUSS-EDLER  PRESERVE  CO.,  m-tn  w.  kinzie  st.,  Chicago. 


Good 


Drink  it  witn  your  meals 
—helps  digestion  wonder¬ 
fully — -is  a  product  of 
Chicago  and  thebest  beer 
brewed  in  America. 


Try  a  case.  Callup  Canal 
9 — will  send  one  to  your 
house.  Don’t  pay  for  it 
unless  you  like  it. 


Schoenhofen  Brewing  Co. 
Chicago 
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CALIFORNIA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

BERKELEY. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Regensburger,  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco. 

N.  K.  Foster,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  M.  S.,  Director  State  Food  and  Drug  Labora¬ 
tory.  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU,  114  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

John  A.  Bliss,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER, 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  DIVISION. 

Wilbur  F.  Cannon,  Food  Commissioner. 

E.  C.  Hill,  M,  D.,  State  Chemist. 

DAIRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Cochran,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

J.  J.  Gerardet,  Deputv  Dairy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

STATE  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Hubert  F.  Potter,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Tyler  Cruttenden,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  M.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge 

DELAWARE. 

DOVER. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

E.  M.  Cooper,  President. 

Alex.  Lober,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

J.  H.  Watson.  Newark,  Del. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
health  DEPARTMENT. 

William  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer. 

R.  L.  Lynch,  Chief  Chemist. 

FLORIDA. 

TALLAHASSEE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

B.  E.  McLin,  Commissioner  of  AgricuUure. 

R.  E.  Rose,  Chief  Chemist. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

T.  G.  Hudson.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Stallings,  Chief  Chemist. 

HAWAII. 

HONOLULU. 

TERRITORIAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  A.  Duncan,  Food  Commissioner  and  Analyst. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

George  E.  Hyde,  President,  Rexburg. 

W.  D.  Springer,  Secretary,  Boise. 

James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
tor,  Boise. 

Claude  Mason,  State  Chemist,  Boise. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

John  B.  Newman,  Assit.  Food  Commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Chemist  in  Charge. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  B.  S.,  Food  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  MOINES. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

H.  R.  Wright,  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

B.  C.  Iliff,  Deputy  Food  and  Dairv  Commissioner. 

J.  R.  Chittick,  Chief  Chemisf. 

KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health 
and  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health. 


E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health, 
Topeka. 

Julius  T.  Willard,  Chemist  State  Beard  of  Health,  Man- 
hatten. 

KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

M.  A.  Scovell,  Director. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Executive  Officer,  Food  Division. 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chief  Chemist,  Food  Division. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  D.  Harvey  Dillon,  President,  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Kelly,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Hamilton  P.  Jones,  Food  Commissioner. 

Geo.  B.  Taylor,  Analyst,  New  Orleans. 

MAINE. 

ORONO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Chas.  D.  Woods,  Director. 

J.  M.  Bartlett.  Chemist  in  Charge  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BAI.TIMORE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Welch,  President. 

M.  L.  Price,  Secretary. 

W.  B.  D.  Penniman,  Chemist. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

Mark  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  S.  B.,  Chemist. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary. 

P.  M.  Harwood,  General  Agent. 

MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. 

A.  C.  Bird,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Colon  C.  Lillie,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Floyd  W.  Robinson,  State  Analyst. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Andrew  French,  Commissioner. 

John  McCabe,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

William  P.  Cutler,  M.  D..  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

A.  H.  Douglass,  Deputy  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Analyst. 

F.  L.  Austin,  Secretary. 

MONTANA. 

HELENA. 

MONTANA  MEAT  AND  MILK  INSPECTION  COMMISSION. 

Dr.  Wm.  Treacy,  President. 

M.  E.  Knowles,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

S.  L.  Mains,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Depart¬ 
ment. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist. 

NEVADA. 

RENO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Joseph  Edward  Stubbs,  Director. 

Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge  Food  Con¬ 
trol. 

M.  Bryce  Kennedy,  Asst.  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Sec.  and  Director  of  Laboratory. 
Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S..  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

TRENTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Bruce  S.  Keator,  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Dir.  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  in 
Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Raymond  L.  Pearson,  Commissioner. 

George  L.  Flanders,  Asst.  Com.  and  Counsel,  Albany.  N. 
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Henry  H.  Kracke,  Asst.  Com.,  23  Park  Row,  New  York 
City. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Prof  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Dir.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

T^lioc  ^f^rrptarv 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist,  Stock  Food  Control. 

W  M  Allen  Food  Chemist,  Human  Food  Control. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

FARGO. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner  and  Chemist. 

R.  F.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

OHIO. 

COLUIMBUS. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Hon.  Renick  W.  Dunlap,  Commissioner. 

Charles  H.  May,  Chief  Inspector. 

T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  3935  Spring  Grove  Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

Prof.  William  McPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

O.  S.  Marckworth,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

Prof.  Perry  L.  Hobbs,  Chemist,  Cleveland. 

Prof.  Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA. 

SHAWNEE. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Mahr,  Commissioner  of  Health 

Prof.  Edwin  DeBarr,  State  Chemist,  Norman,  Okla. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Bert  Pilkington,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Oliver  D  Schock,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

MANILA. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Victor  G.  Heiser,  Director  of  Health.  _ 

Paul  C.  Freer,  Director  Bureau  of  Science. 

H  D.  Gibbs,  Chief  Chemist  Bureau  of  Science. 

PORTO  RICO. 

SAN  JUAN. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Thomas  Vazquez,  Supervisor  of  Health. 

Rafael  del  Valle  Sarrage,  Chemist. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

P.  J.  Gaskin,  Chairman  of  Commission. 

Bernard  T.  Lennon,  Member  of  Commission. 

John  E.  Groff,  Secretary  and  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

C.  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

Francis  L.  Parker,  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

VERMILLION. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

Prof.  Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner  'and  State  Chemist. 
Jens  M.  Otterness,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Inspector. 

A.  P.  Rvger,  Dairy  Expert. 

TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Lucius  P.  Brown,  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  and 
Director  of  Laboratory. 

J.  A.  Albright,  Secretary. 

TEXAS. 

DENTON. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Denton,  Tex.,  Commissioner. 

P.  S.  Tilson,  Assistant  Chemist. 

UNITED  STATES. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Havs,  Assistant  Secretary. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Geo.  P.  McCabe,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 


H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

W.  D.  Bigelow,  Chief,  Division  of  Foods. 

G.  E.  Patrick,  Chief  of  Dairy  Laboratory. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler.  Chief  of  Drugs  Laboratory. 

J  K.  Haywood,  Chief  of  Miscellaneous  Division. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chief  of  Washington  Food  Inspection_Lab- 
oratory. 

B.  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  Boston  Laboratory. 

W.  L.  Dubois,  Chief  of  Buffalo  Laboratory. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Chief  of  Chicago  Laboratory. 

B.  R.  Hart,  Chief  of  Cincinnati  Laboratory. 

A.  E.  Leach,  Chief  of  Denver  Laboratory. 

H.  L.  Schulz,  Chief  of  Detroit  Laboratory. 

R  A.  Duncan,  Chief  of  Honolulu  Laboratory. 

A.  V.  H.  Mory,  Chief  of  Kansas  City  Laboratory. 

C.  W  Harrison,  Chief  of  New  Orleans  Laboratory. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  New  York  Laboratory. 

G.  H.  Ross,  Chief  of  Omaha  Laboratory. 

C.  F.  Brinton,  Chief  of  Philadelphia  Laboratory. 

M.  C.  Albrech,  Chief  of  Pittsburg  Laboratory. 

A.  L.  Knisley,  Chief  of  Portland  Laboratory. 

A.  S.  Mitchell,  Chief  of  St.  Paul  Laboratory. 

R.  A.  Gould,  Chief  of  San  Francisco  Laboratory. 

W.  C.  Burnett,  Chief  of  Savannah  Laboratory. 

H.  M.  Loomis,  Chief  of  Seattle  Laboratory. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division. 

Mr.  Dorset,  Chief  of  Biochrome  Division. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Royal  E.  Cabell,  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner. 

A.  B.  Adams,  Chief  Division  of  Chemistry. 

Officers  designated  for  the  enforcement  of  the  national  food 
and  drugs  act: 

Franklin  MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  1  reasury. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagle,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  F.  L.  Dunlap,  Geo.  P.  McCabe. 

REFEREE  BOARD  OF  CONSULTING  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTS, 

Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Dr.  John  H.  Long, 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden.  Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor, 

Dr.  C.  A.  Herter. 

UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Willard  Hansen,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Henry  D.  Holton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

B,  H.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Laboratory,  Burlington. 

C!  P.  Moat,  Chemist,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

IMMIGRATION. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Wm.  D.  Saunders,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

E.  W.  Magruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON. 


DAVENPORT. 

DAIRY  AND  POOD  COMMISSION. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Davenport, 
Washington. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 

Spokane.  .  ,  ,  . 

Dcnrcrp  D.  Prisrmore.  Drue  Inspector,  Chehalis,  Washing- 


Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Pullman,  Washington. 
L  W.  Hansen,  Deputy  Dairy  Instructor,  Seattle. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 


CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

J.  B.  Garvin,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 
Richard  Fischer,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist. 

WYOMING. 


CHEYENNE. 

DAIRY,  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION. 

E.  W.  Burke,  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner. 
Prof.  Henry  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 
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Best  Breakfast  Food 

DR.  PRICES 

^LCRAIN 


A  food  compounded  by  scientific  knowledge,  from 
WHEAT,  OATS,  RICE  and  BARLEY,  so  as  to  retain 
those  elements  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  efficient 
sustenance  of  the  human  body,  making  it  the  most 
palatable,  nourishing  and  healthful  food  ever  introduced. 
Promotes  vitality,  health  and  endurance.  Ask  your  Grocer, 


There  Is 

CLEANLINESS.  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


o^pet 

BRAND 

[Yuporateii  Mi 


The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 


on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELyETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinois 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED]]  MILK 


Georgia’s  State  Chemist 
Praises  Gottolene 

J.  H.  McCandless,  State  Chemist  of 
Georgia,  before  a  recent  gathering  of  Cotton 
Seed  men,  gave  emphatic  praise  to  the  high 
quality  of  Cottolene.  He  said: 

“The  sale  of  this  product  and  the  proclamation 
that  it  is  made  of  cotton  seed  oil  have  done  more  to 
bring  cotton  seed  oil  truthfully  and  favorably  before 
the  public  than  anything  else  in  recent  history.” 

Mr.  McCandless  then  pointed  out  how  a 
pure,  refined,  vegetable-oil  basis,  such  as  is 
in  Cottolene,  is  the  only  assurance  a  wmman 
has  of  a  clean,  digestible,  cooking  product. 

It  seems  a  positive  won¬ 
der  in  the  light  of  all  that 
has  lately  been  said  and 
written,  and  of  what  is 
known  of  lard,  where  it  comes 
from, of  what  it  maybe  made, 
and  how  little  chance  there  is 
to  get  pure  lard,  that  anyone 
will  continue  its  use,  when 
pure,  sweet  and  healthful  Cot¬ 
tolene  can  be  so  easily  obtained. 

Made  only  by  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO.,  Chicago 

‘‘Natures  Gift  from  the  Sunny  South” 
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GET  IN  LINE 

FOR 

CERTIFIED  COLORS 

They  Have  Come  to  Stay 

The  Experimental  Period  has  Passed 

The  National  Food  Law  demands  the  use  of 
Harmless  Certified  Colors  for  Inter  State 
Commerce.  The  State  Food  Laws  will 
follow  and  the  use  of  Certified  colors  will  be 

an  ESTABLISHED  FACT. 

Manufacturers  of  Candies,  Cakes,  or  other  artificially 
colored  Food  Products  should  adapt  their  business  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  laws  and  use  only 

CERTIFIED  COLORS 

Manufactured  and  Ready  for  Distribution 

to  the  Trade. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

87-89  Park  Place  112-114  Franklin  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


VoLV  No.  3 


CHICAGO,  MARCH  15,  1910 


lOc.  Per  Copr 
Monthly  $1.00  Pm-  Year 


HON.  H.  R.  WRIGHT. 

State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Iowa, 


2  POUNDS  NET  WEIGHT 


CORN  SYRUP 

Folks  like  the  flavor  that  Karo 
gives.  Cakes — pastry — cooked 
fruits — taste  better  and  set  better 
when  sweetened  with  Karo. 

And  there’s  nothing  so  good  as  Karo 
to  spread  on  griddle  cakes  and  the  like. 

Give  people  all  they  want  of  Karo.  It  does  them  good — 
higher  in  food  value  and  won’t  upset  the  stomach  like  many 
other  forms  of  sugar. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


9ORN  SYRUP, 

^ITH  CANE  FLAVOR 


PRODUCTS  refining 

•"•kw  VORK. 


Henderson  Bourbon 


and 


Maryland  Reserve  Rye 


Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 


PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 


Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 


For  Sale  by 


bre:e:n  s.  Kennedy 

187-189  Washington  Street 
CHICAGO 


1HE  AMERICAN 
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Monthly,  $1  Per  Year 


10c  Per  Copy. 


SOME  FOOD  LAW  PROBLEMS 

By  Hon.  H.  R.  Wright,  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Iowa 


The  Pure  Food  Law,  by  reason  of  half  truths  or  worse, 
constantly  appearing  in  print,  has  become  a  source  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  instead  of  a  protection  to  the  people.  It  is  the  fashion 
now-a-days  to  criticise  and  condemn  laws  and  law  makers 
and  law  executiyes.  People  are  so  intensely  interested  in  the 
complete  execution  of  the  foods  laws,  that  they  are  easily 
excited  by  allegations  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  law  and  the 
short-commgs  of  those  who  exeeute  it.  The  man  who  takes 
selfish  advantage  of  this  attitude  of  the  public  mind  is  the 
worst  kind  of  a  demagogue.  If  there  are  deficiencies  in  the 
food  law.  Congress  should  remedy  them.  If  there  are  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  it  is  wise  to  discuss 
them  and  to  suggest  proper  remedies,  but  the  public  interest 
demands  that  the  truth  be  told. 

Various  selfish  interests,  disgruntled  because  the  food  law 
and  Its  exeeutives  do  not  give  them  advantage  over  their 
competitors,  vociferously  condemn  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  it.  One  of  the  things 
wilfully  overlook  is  the  fact  that  the  food  law  is 
a  LAW,  not  an  idealism  or  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  a  thing 
composed  of  words  and  phrases,  limited  in  meaning  by  the 
dictionary,  the  rules  of  evidence  and  legal  procedure,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Congress  gave  au¬ 
thority  under  the  food  law  only  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  is  charged  with  its  enforcement,  and  to  the  Secre- 
^ry  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the 
Treasury,  who  make  rules  and  regulations  for  such  enforce¬ 
ment.  These  men,  and  especially  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  statute,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  aid  and  support  of  all  of  us,  and  to  be  credited 
witb  results  obtained. 

However  much  we  may  abuse  our  courts  of  justice,  we 
cannot  deny  that  most  of  them  are  old  fashioned  enough  to 
require  that  facts  be  shown  in  order  to  warrant  a  conviction 
under  a  criminal  statute,  and  that  these  facts  shall  show 
something  more  than  a  mere  opposition  to  the  ideas  of  a 
scientific  _man,  more  than  non-conformity  to  the  resolutions 
of  a  medical  society  ;  the  courts  coldly  demand  that  these  facts 
shall  show  a  violation  of  the  statute  as  it  appears  upon  the 
statute  booky  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  therefore  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  in  relation  to  the  food  law  quite  different 
from  that  of  newspaper  editors  and  magazine  writers,  d'he 
latter  can  make  a  list  of  adulterated  foods  that  suits  their 
fancy,  and  thereby  gain  great  credit  with  the  unthinking  public 
for  their  gr^at  “services”  for  pure  food.  The  Secretary 
must  make  his  list  of  adulterations  based  noon  fads,  subject 
to  review  by  the  courts.  The  nervous  nublic  gives  too  much 
credit  to  the  space  writer  and  too  little  to  faithful  officials, 
who  labor  under  difficulties  made  greater  by  misrepresentation 
and  misinformation. 

The  public  verv  naturallv  condemns  the  use  of  chemicals 
in  food.  Formaldehyde,  salicylic  acid,  boracic  acid,  sulphurous 
acid,  too  commonly  used  in  food  products  in  days  gone  by. 
have  universally  come  under  the  ban  of  all  the  laws\and  are 
practically  everywhere  prohibited  under  the  food  laws  of  the 
states,  as  well  as  under  the  food  law  of  the  United  States 


as  interpreted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Th  ere  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  chemical  preservatives  are 
deleterious  to  health  and  for  the  purpose  of  law  enforcement 
that  is  universally  taken  as  the  fact.  No  state  in  the  Union 
permits  their  use  in  any  food  product.  The  interpretation 
of  the  national  law  forbids  them.  Prosecutions  for  the  sale 
of  foods  containing  each  and  all  of  these  preservatives  are 
frequent  enough  to  point  the  fact  not  only  that  the  eourts 
recognize  them  as  improper  and  prohibited  ingredients  in 
food,  but  that  food  authorities  everywdiere  are  not  afraid  to 
make  prosecutions  based  upon  their  presenee.  Notwith-- 
standing  statements  to  the  contrary,  made  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  benzoate  of  soda  controversy,  the 
use  of  the  preservatives  mentioned  has  practically  ceased 
since  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  national  food 
law.  The  statement  so  often  made  that  the  question  of  again 
permitting  the  use  of  boracic  acid,  formaldehyde,  sulphurous 
acid  and  salicylic  acid  is  now  pending,  either  under  the  na¬ 
tional  law  or  under  any  state  law,  is  untrue,  and  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  public  so  that  their  judgment 
on  the  question  of  benzoate  shall  not  be  unbiased.  The  food 
and  drugs  act^  applies  to  a  myriad  of  different  products,  to 
a  thousand  different  practices  of  former  years.  The  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  purveyors  of  adulterated  and  misbranded 
foods  has  for  years  been  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public.  Some  of  these  practices  have  been  easily  and  uni¬ 
versally  condemned.  To  bring  evidence  of  the  shipment  of 
such  goods  and  a  statement  of  their  analysis  is  always  enough 
to  convict  the  defendant  in  the  case.  Others  of  such  prac¬ 
tices  are  not  so  certainly  objectionable.  They  are  debatable, 
perhaps,  but  the  prosecutor  is  obliged  to  show  affirmative 
proof  that  they  are  really  objectionahle  in  order  to  convict 
in  the  courts.  The  test  of  the  meaning  of  a  statute  is  tlie 
abilitv  to  secure  convictions.  Hence  the  prosecutor  must  be 
fortified  with  facts,  and  when  the  necessarv  fact  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  one.  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  show. 

Such  a  practice  is  the  use  of  benzopte  of  soda  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive  in  catsup,  sweet  pickles,  jams,  jellies,  cider  and  similar 
foods.  Renzoate_  of  soda  is  manufactured  commercially  from 
benzoic  acid,  which  in  turn  is  manufactured  from  gum  ben¬ 
zoin,  a  vegetable  product,  or  from  toluene,  a  coal  tar  prod¬ 
uct.  The  nreservative  action  of  benzoate  of  soda  and  benzoic 
acid  arc  similar.  No  state  law  specifically  prohibits  tbe  use 
of  benzoate  of  soda,  and  the  laws  of  several  states,  notably 
Pcnnsvlvania.  specifically  permits  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda. 
The  Wisconsin  law  in  general  terms  prohibits  the  use  of  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda,  but  at  the  same  time  permits  a  restricted  use 
of  it  for  certain  kinds  of  products.  The  use  of  this  preserva¬ 
tive  has  not  come  under  the  comnlete  prohibition  of  any  law 
any  where,  jior  has  it  been  condemned  bv  any  court.  .Some 
cases  have  indeed  vot  into  courts  hecause  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  upon  the  labels  of  the  amount  used  in  the  nroduct. 

The  national  food  law  and  the  food  law  of  every  state 
in  the  Union  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  food  which  “contains 
any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient.” 
In  the  enforcement  of  the  law  it  was  necessary  for  the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine,  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecution,  whether  benzoic  acid  and  benzoate  of  soda  are 
or  are  not  deleterious  to  health.  While  the  ultimate  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  fact  must  come  in  the  courts  of  the  country, 
vet  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  hardly  take  a  prose¬ 
cution  for  the  use  of  benzoic  acid  into  court  without  being 
able  to  make  some  showing  that  it  was  a  deleterious  sub¬ 
stance  when  added  to  food.  There  was  by  no  means  the 
universality  of  opinion  in  regard  to  benzoic  acid  and  benzoate 
of  soda  that  obtained  in  regard  to  formaldehyde,  salicylic  acid, 
boracic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid.  Hence  two  “poison  squad 
experiments  have  been  carried  out,  one  by  Dr.  Wiley  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  one  by  the  Referee  Board  of  Con¬ 
sulting  Scientibc  Experts.  The  Wiley  experiment  was  carried 
on  in  1904,  two  years  before  the  enactment  of  the  national 
food  law,  but  for  some  reason  the  results  and  conclusions 
were  not  published  by  him  until  early  in  1908.  The  Referee 
Board's  experiments  were  carried  on  during  the  summer  of 
1908  and  made  public  early  in  1909.  The  controversy  that 
has  since  arisen  warrants  some  discussion  of  the  whole 
matter. 

•.  The  object  of  all  of  these  “poison  squad”  investigations 
was,  of  course,  to  determine  whether  benzoate  of  soda  and 
benzoic  acid  are  or  are  not  harmful  when  used  as  preserva¬ 
tives  in  foods.  If  the  fact,  whatever  it  was  and  is,  had  been 
well  known  in  1904,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  Dr.  _Wiley 
would  have  carried  on  his  experiments,  because  the  evidence 
of  the  fact,  if  such  evidence  existed,  could  have  been  brought 
into  court  in  a  prosecution,  and  such  prosecution,  if  success¬ 
ful,  would  have  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  the  preservative.  So 
that  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  fact  was  uncertain  of  proof. 
If  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  take  the  view  that  _Dr.  Wiley 
did  know,  or  thought  he  knew,  then  his  experiment  was 
unnecessary  from  his  standpoint,  and  he  was  a  prejudiced  and 
biased  judge,  sitting  in  a  case  which  he  had  predetermined, 
and  his  conclusions  under  such  circumstances  wotdd  necessarily' 
be  open  to  suspicion  of  bias  and  inaccuracy.  While  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  Dr.  Wiley  was  not  just  the  most 
unprejudiced  investigator  possible,  it  is  a  little  more  logical 
and  a  good  deal  more  polite  to  believe  that  he  did  not  know 
the  fact,  and  was  seeking  to  determine  it.  If  this  view  be 
taken  in  any  measure,  it  follows  that  the  benzoate  issue  rests 
upon  the  Wiley  experiment  and  the  Referee  Board  experi¬ 
ment,  and  not  upon  anything  that  had  gone  before  the  Wiley 
investigation..  That  is,  in  1904  the  issue  was  a  debatable 
one,  without  conclusive  determination,  and  must  now_  be 
determined  by  what  has  appeared  upon  the  subject  _  since 
that  time.  The  whole  matter  therefore  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  the  respective  reliability  of  Dr.  Wiley  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  members  of  the  Referee  Board  on  the  other, 
and  upon  this  basis  we  may  fairly  discuss  the  matter  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

Let  us  do  a  little  more  in  the  way  of  eliminating  super¬ 
fluities.  The  report  of  the  Referee  Board  has  been  widely 
condemned,  but  usually  by  persons  wholly  incapable  of  intel¬ 
ligent  criticism  of  the  details  of  the  experiments.  It  seems 
quite  logical  and  sensible  that  resolutions  of  women’s  clubs, 
of  health  associations,  of  medical  societies,  or  of  food  control 
officials,  are  not  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  people  against 
benzoate  of  soda.  It  may  be  urged  that  sortie  of  these  people 
are  scientists,  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion,  but 
even  in  that  case,  if  such  resolutions  are  evidence,  they  could 
have  been  secured  before  the  Wiley  experiment  and  all  the 
fuss  and  trouble  that  has  followed  woidd  have  been  avoided. 
Dr.  Wiley  didn’t  think  such  resolutions  valuable  or  he 
surely  would  have  secured  a  handful  instead  of  making  his 
expensive  experiment.  Nobody  else  ever  thought  of  referring 
a  debatable  scientific  question  to  consideration  by  resolution 
on  the  part  of  any  society  or  association,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  question  was  a  debatable  one.  If  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  decided  in  any  degree  by  such  resolutions 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  purpose  such  resolutions  now  serve 
except  to  keep  alive  the  scientific  controversy  in  which  Dr. 
Wilev  came  off  second  best.  Curiously  enough,  upon  scien¬ 
tific  questions  most  of  us  are  willing  to  accept  only  those  con¬ 
clusions  that  are  in  line  with  our  prejudices. 

The  Wiley  experiment  was  widelv  citicised  both  in  scien¬ 
tific  circles  and  among  the  laity  as  lacking  in  proper  methods, 
as  unscientific,  as  too  short  in  time  and  as  generally  not  con¬ 
clusive.  Whether  .such  criticism  was  well  founded  or  not. 
is  not  worth  while  now  to  determine,  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  note  that  his  concbisions  were  published  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  long  continued  agitation  agauist  the  use  of  all  pre¬ 
servatives  in  foods,  in  which  Dr.  Wiley  had  been  tb_e  chief 
moving  spirit,  that  the  conclusions  were  in  line  with  the 
public  prejudice  against  such  use,  and  that  publication  of  the 
same  was  held  up  three  and  a  half  years  “to  give  ample 


time  to  the  industries  involved  to  experiment  with  methods 
of  manufacture  looking  to  the  elimination  of  objectionable 
preservatives,”  as  he  himself  states  in  the  introduction  to  his 
report.  Incidentally  one  wonders  a  little  at  the  care  the 
learned  doctor  had  for  the  “industries,”  and  the  present  vigor 
of  his  condemnation  of  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  poison  of  pe¬ 
culiar  virulence.  At  any  rate,  the  conclusions  of  the  learned 
doctor  were  not  well  accepted  and  that  fact  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific 
Experts. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wilson  have  been 
severely  criticised  for  the  appointment  of  this  board  and  such 
criticisms  have  approximated  a  charge  of  illegal  and  improper 
action  on  the  part  of  one  or  both  of  these  men.  Such  criti¬ 
cism,  too,  is  founded  upon  the  allegation  that  the  fool  law 
itself  gave  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  that  is.  Dr.  Wiley,  au¬ 
thority  to  determine  what  constituted  “poisonous  drugs, 
medicines,  and  liquors,”  subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  this  contention,  the  power  to  establish  stand¬ 
ards  was  eliminated  from  the  bill  befare  it  became  a  law. 
The  only  reference  in  the  law  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
is  as  follows  : 

“Section  4.  That  the  examination  of  specimens  of  foods 
and  drugs  shall  be  made  in  the  bureau  of  chemistry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  said  Bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  from 
such  examinations  whether  such  articles  are  adulterated  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act ;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  from  any  such  examinations  that  any  such  specimen 
is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be 
given  to  the  party  from  whom  such  sample  was  obtained, 
etc,”  and  prosecution  follows  on  the  initiative  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  clause,  “if  it  shall  appear  from  any  such  examina¬ 
tion  that  any  of  the  specimens  is  adulterated  or  misbranded.. 
. the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall . ”  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  clearly  that  the  discretionary  power  is  left  with  the 
Secretary,  otherwise  the  Secretary  is  a  mere  clerk  to  his 
subordinate,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Section 
3  of  the  act  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  authority  to  make  “uniform  rules  and  regulations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  including  the 
collection  and  examination  of  specimens, of  foods  and  drugs.” 
So  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  function  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  was  merely  that  of  the  chemist  who  examines 
and  reports  to  his  superior  the  facts  disclosed  by  jiis  analysis, 
from  which  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  and  action  taken,  if 
warranted,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Hence  the 
accusation  that  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wilson 
went  back  of  the  law  is  untrue.  Not  only  is  this  the  case, 
but  Attorney  General  Wickersham  rendered  a  legal  opinion 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  full  authority  to  ap¬ 
point  the  Referee  Board,  and  to  spend  the  money  that_  he 
did  spend  upon  the  investigation  of  the  benzoate  question. 

Nor  did  any  one  originally  object  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Referee  Board.  It  was  not  then  publicly  urged  that  the 
whole  matter  had  been  conclusively  settled  by  the  Wiley  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  was  not  then  suggested  that  there  was  no 
authority  for  such  appointment,  or  that  such  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  was  not  a  proper  and  sensible  one  to  follow.  Neither 
did  any  one  allege  at  the  time  that  any  single  man  of  the  five 
appointed  was  not  fully  competent,  or  that  he  was  biased  or 
for  any  reason  undesirable  as  an  investigator.  No  charges  of 
favoritism  or  improper  action  on  the  part  of  the  President 
or  Secretarv  Wilson  were  then  heard.  It  is  only  since  the 
report  of  that  Board  that  these  ugly  suggestions  have  been 
made  in  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  into  thinking  that 
the  conclusions  reached  by  that  body  of  scientists  are  un¬ 
reliable.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  motives  of 
the  President  and  Secretary  were  other  than  the  be.st  and 
highest,  but  even  if  they  were,  the  method  of  selection  of 
the  Board  is  absolutely  aliove  criticism. 

President  Roosevelt  placed  the  matter  before  the  heads  of 
the  prominent  universities  of  the  country  and  asked  sugges¬ 
tions  of  names  of  men  competent  to  make  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion  as  should  be  conclusive.  The  answers  he  rec'^ived  nearly 
all  included  the  name  of  Prof.  Ira  Remsen,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Baltimore.  Maryland. _  and  he  was  therefore  called 
into  consultation  with  the  President,  and  he  selected  four 
others  who.  with  Prof.  Remsen  as  chairman,  constituted  the 
Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  : 

Prof.  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale  Universitv. 

Prof.  lohn  H.  Long.  Medical  School,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Prof.  Christian  .A.  llerter,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  University  of  California. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  absent  in  Europe  and  took  no  part  in 
the  benzoate  investigation.  The  scientific  world  approved 
and  approves  that  selection  and  practically  all  the  adverse 
criticism  of  the  men  or  their  methods  or  the  results  they 
obtained  come  now,  not  from  scientific  men  competent  to 
discuss  the  details  of  the  experiments  made,  but  from  those 
whose  lack  of  scientific  or  other  ability  leads  them  to  resort 
to  epithets  and  coarseness.  No  fact  "in  the  whole  contro¬ 
versy  is  more  certain  than  that  these  men  are  of  the  highest 
scientific  aliility,  had  the  advantage  of  long  experience  in  work 
of  a  similar  character,  were  wholly  unprejudiced  upon  the 
subject  committed  to  them  for  investigation,  were  appointed 
without  solicitation  on  the  part  of  themselves  individually 
and  wholly  upon  the  initiative  of  President  Roosevelt,  and 
that  they  were  absolutely  free  from  any  connection  with  any 
of  the  commercial  interests  likely  to’b.e  affected  by  their 
decision. 

Three  separate  and  distinct  investigations  were  carried  on 
along  similar  lines.  Eor  two  months  the  subjects  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  were  fed  an  amount  of  benzoate  of  soda  such  as 
they  might  have  obtained  if  they  had  each  eaten  two-thirds  of 
a  pound  of  preserved  food,  that  is  to  say,  three-tenths 
of  a  gram  of  benzoate  of  soda  a  day.  Think  of  eating  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound  of  catusp,  or  mincemeat,  or  sweet  pickles 
every  day  for  sixty  days  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the 
amount  and  kind  of  preserved  food  one  will  have  to  eat  to 
get  as  much  benzoate  as  did  the  men  in  the  tests.  Ten  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  sixty  days’  investigation,  the 
men  were  fed  for  a  month  in  such  a  manner  that  they  re¬ 
ceived,,  each  day,  amounts  of  benzoate  of  soda  increasing 
from  six-tenths  of  a  gram  the  first  week  to  four  grams  the 
last  week.  Following  one  of  the  experiments  two  of  the 
men  voluntarily  continued  for  a  week  longer  taking  five 
grams  of  benzoate,  increasing  to  ten  grams  at  the  end  of  the 
seven  days.  The  number  of  days  in  the  sev^eral  experiments 
differed  slightly,  but  in  general  the  men  were  fed  benzoate 
of  soda  for  ninety  days,  approximately.  The  results  and 
conclusions  reached  in  each  of  the  several  tests  were  in  close 
agreement  and  the  three  experiments  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Board,  after,  consultation  and  study  of  the  various  reports, 
announced  their  decision  that  benzoate  of  soda  and  benzoic 
acid  w'ere  not  found  to  be  deleterious  or  poisonous  in  any 
degree. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  report  of  the  Referee 
Board  and  that  of  Dr.  Wiley'.  One  report  is  right  and  the 
other  is  wrong.  The  Wiley  experiment  was  upon  a  smaller 
number  of  men  and  for  but  twenty  days  of  administration 
of  benzoate  of  soda,  the  -maximum  quantity  was  two  and  a 
half  granis,  the  benzoate  was  given  in  capsules  like  a  dose 
of  medicine,  and  the  report  was  held  up  for  about  three  and 
a  half  years.  _  The  Referee  Board  experiment  was  in  tripli¬ 
cate,  was  reviewed  by  Prof.  Renisen  as  well  as  by  the  three 
experimenters,  before  publishing,  was  for  ninety  days  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  benzoate  of  soda,  the  maximum  quantity'  was 
four  grams,  (up  to  ten  grams  in  the  case  of  two  of  the 
men),  the  benzoate  was  given  exactly  as  it  would  be  taken 
in  preserved  foods  found  in  the  market  and  the  report  was 
promptly  published.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed 
by  the  more  substantial  character  of  the  latter  experiment. 
If  the  Referee  Board’s  detailed  report  has  in  it  any  errors, 
they  have  not  yet  been  pointed  out  to  the  lay  public  by  any 
scientist  of  note.  The  fact  is  that  the  Referee  Board  has 
settled  one  of  the  most  vexing  scientific  ouestions  that  has 
arisen  under_  the  administration  of  the  national  food  law. 

The  scientific  methods  of  the  Referee  Board  are  unassail¬ 
able  and  they  have  not  been  attacked,  nor  have  the  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  the  results  of  their  investigation  been 
seriously  questioned.  But  objections  have  been  made  that 
the  experiments  were  not  carried  out  for  a  long  enough  time, 
that  experiments  upon  healthy  young  men  do  not  indicate 
what  the  effect  might  have  been  upon  infants  or  invalids, 
and  that  there  were  some  slight  variations  from  a  state  of 
absolutely  normal  health  upon  the  part  of  those  in  the  test. 
While  these  criticisms  do  not  come  from  scientists,  they 
are  worthy  of  some  attention  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
constantly  repeated  and  make  some  impression  upon  the 
public.  Let  it  be  said  first  that  the  length  of  the  experiment 
was  the  greatest  on  record  for  investigations  of  the  kind 
and  four  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  that  of  Dr.  Wiley,  to 
which  experiment  the  opponents  of  benzoate  of  soda  are 
fond  of  referrine.  Second,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  feeding  infants  would  be  of  value.  If  one  fed 
cow’s  milk,  for  example,  to  a  three  months’  old  babe  and 
found  that  it  deranged  the  digestion  of  the  infant,  would 
that  fact  prove  that  milk  was  deleterious  to  health  and 


poisonous  ?  And  then,  anyway,  how  much  catsup,  or  sweet 
pickles,  or  cider,  or  niincemeat  is  an  infant  expected  to  eat 
in  a  day?  Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  what  would  be  proved 
if  you  fed  benzoate  of  soda  or  corned  beef  and  cabbage  to 
any  sort  of  an  invalid  and  found  that  he  thereupon  had  some 
abdominal  pains.  It  seems  quite  evident  that  if  we  are  to 
declare  wholesome  only  those  foods  which  may  be  safely  fed 
to  infants  and  invalids,  then  the  whole  list  of  foods  will  come 
under  the  ban  of  the  food  law.  Third,  slight  variations 
froni  an  absolutely  normal  state  of  health  can  hardly  be 
indicative  of  benzoate  poisoning.  Most  healthy  people  have 
such  variations  without  being  ^ble  to  explain  with  definite¬ 
ness  the  exact  cause. 

Various  persons  have  been  interested  in  efforts  to  lessen  the 
effect  of  the  report  of  the  Referee  Board.  Hon.  J.  Q. 
Emery,  food  and  dairy  commissioner  of  Wisconsin,  and 
President  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food 
and  Dairy  Departments,  appointed  a  committee  of  eleven 
chemists  to  review  the  findings  of  the  Referee  Board  and 
other  previous  work  along  the  same  line.  In  order  to  be 
perfectly  safe,  every  man  chosen,  with  possibly  one  excep¬ 
tion,  was  already  on  record  as  against  the  use  of  benzoate 
of  soda.  No  man  who  was  even  conservative  upon  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  allowed  a  place  upon  that  committee.  The  certainty 
that  the  report  of  this  committee  would  I)e  adverse  was  so 
absolute,  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  it  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  “investigation,”  but  that  it  was  intended 
to  distract  attention  from  the  long  and  careful  experiments 
of  the  Referee  Board,  and  that  its  reports  when  made 
should  further  discredit  the  Board,  Secretary  Wilson  and 
President  Roosevelt.  It  is  no  secret  that  this  association  is 
composed  of  a  pro-Wiley  faction  and  a  pro-Wilson  faction. 
At  the_  1908  meeting  of  the  association,  the  latter  happened 
to  be  in  a  very  decided  minority  and  advantage  was  taken 
of  that  fact  to  pass  resolutions,  not  based  upon  facts,  in 
severe  condemnation  of  Secretary  Wilson,  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  foreordained  report  of  the  committee  of 
eleven  would  throw  another  rock  at  the  Secretary.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  great  commercial  enterprises,  all  of  them 
opposed  to  benzoate  of  soda  for  purely  commercial  reasons, 
were  allowed  places  on  the  program  of  the  association,  a 
courtes}'  that  was  not  accorded  to  any  user  of  benzoate.  But 
all  the  plans  went  decidedly  awr};-  by  the  unexpected  action 
of  the  friends_  of  Secretary  Wilson,  who  introduced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  : 

“Resolved,  That  this  Association  hereby  endorses  the  report 
of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  by  direction  of 
President  Roosevelt,  upon  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in 
food  products.” 

By  a  vote  of  57  to  42  this  resolution  was  adopted,  three 
states  with  a  total  of  nine  votes  not  voting.  A  recent  state¬ 
ment  that  a  representative  from  Arizona  was  “rung  in”  to 
help  make  up  the  majority  vote  is  not  correct.  On  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution^  whose  name  appears 
at  Jhe  head  of  this  article,  the  question  raised  in  regard  to 
Arizona’s  representative  was  postponed  until  after  the  vote 
was  taken,  and  the  majority  vote  does  not  include  a  vote  from 
Arizona.  At  a  later  session  the  gentleman  was  unanimously 
accorded  membership  in  the  Association.  Commissioner  Bird, 
of  Michigan,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  did  not  vote.  Commissioner  Dunlap,  an  aspiring  candi¬ 
date  for  Secretary  Wilson’s  place  in  the  cabinet,  also  refused. 
Commissioner  Foust,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  a  law  in  his 
state  specifically  permitting  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda,  re¬ 
frained  from  voting.  All  these  gentlemen  gave  as  a  reason  a 
belief  that  the  resolution  should  have  gone  to  the  resolutions 
committee,  and  all  of  them  were  against  the  spirit  of  the 
resolution.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  expression  of  the 
food  officials  of  the  United  States  is  fairly  in  support  of  the 
plan  of  the  Referee  Board  and  its  findings,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  expression  is  pointed  by  the  extraordinary 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  misrepresent  this  action.  As 
the  title  of  the  Association  indicated,  its  membership,  under 
rules  adopted_  many  years  since,  includes  the  national  Depart¬ 
ment  pf  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  on  the  same  basis  as  the  food  commissioner  of 
anv  state  in  the  Union. 

The  opponents  to  the  Referee  Board  have  shifted  the  basis 
of  the  controversy  hv  the  new  claim  that  benzoate  of  soda 
enables  the  user  of  it  to  “cover  up  damage  or  inferiority,” 
which  is  a  violation  of  the  statute. 

Now,  if  this  were  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  large  num- 
hers  of  food  manufacturers  are  using  it,  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  difficulty  in  making  successful  prosecution  of  some 
such  manufacturer.  Radical  food  commissioners  in  states 
that  make  large  quantities  of  catsup,  for  example,  could  easily 
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obtain  the  evidence.  The  total  absence  of  any  such  prosecu¬ 
tions  seems  to  indicate  that  this  claim  is  for  publication  pur¬ 
poses  only.  It  is  preposterous  to  believe  that  a  colorless, 
tasteless,  odorless  ingredient,  in  the  proportion  of  one  in 
1,000,  can  cover  up  either  the  color  or  taste  of  rotten 
ingredients.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  use  of 
salt,  vinegar,  pepper,  cinnamon  and  other  spices,  having  pow¬ 
erful  tastes  and  odors,  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  up  inferiority.  Laboratory  experiments  carried  on 
by  Prof.  John  H.  Long,  member  of  the  Referee  Board,  indi¬ 
cate  exactly  that  result.  He  says :  “The  professional  men 
who  witnessed  the  experiment  went  away  convinced  that  so¬ 
dium  benzoate  is  absolutely  inert  as  far  as  concealing  in¬ 
feriority  of  materials  is  concerned.  It  has  no  odor,  no  color 
and  but  little  taste ;  it  can  not  make  a  bad  product  good  or 
appear  good,  but  this  last  is  in  many  cases  very  easy  with 
sufficient  use  of  spices  or  acetic  acid  in  the  form  of  strong 
vinegar.”  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Notice  of  Judg¬ 
ment  No.  156,  notes  the  facts  in  a  successful  prosecution  for 
the  sale  of  a  catsup  containing  unwholesome  materials,  but 
which  was  preserved  with  benzoate,  which  quite  evidently  did 
not  cover  up  the  inferiority  of  those  ingredients. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Food  Laws,  a  number  of  the  states  had  food  laws,  ably  writ¬ 
ten  and  vigorously  enforced.  For  many  years  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  manufacturers  of  catsup  came  to  the  Association  of 
State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  and  made 
representations  that  it  was  an  impossibility  to  put  up  catsup 
without  some  chemical  preservative,  that  they  were  sure  the 
preservative  used  was  not  harmful,  that  whereas  they  had 
formerly  used  salicylic  acid,  they  were  then  using  benzoate 
of  soda,  a  harmless  and  necessary  preservative.  There  were 
no  states  that  had  laws  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  preserva¬ 
tive  mentioned,  there  were  no  food  commissioners  who  in¬ 
terpreted  their  laws  to  prohibit  benzoate  of  soda,  there  were 
no  prosecutions  anywhere  at  any  time  for  the  sale  of  foods 
containing  this  preservative,  and  there  have  been  none  to  the 
present  time.  The  very  commercial  interests  that  are  now 
so  loudly  decrying  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  by  their  com¬ 
petitors  have  themselves,  until  a  very  recent  date,  used  that 
preservative  all  the  time  since  they  quit  using  a  harmful  one, 
that  is,  salicylic  acid.  The  very  food  officials  who  now  con¬ 
demn  the  use  of  benzoate,  and  who  condemn  the  Referee 
Board  and  Secretary  Wilson  and  all  wlio  stand  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  as  both  fools  and  knaves,  have  for  years  permitted  the 
use  of  benzoate  of  soda  and  no  single  prosecution  have  they 
ever  made  on  the  theory  that  benzoate  of  soda  is  a  harmful 
ingredient  in  foods.  The  proof  of  the  meaning  and  validity  of 
a  food  law  is  the  test  in  court,  the  ability  to  secure  convic¬ 
tions  on  a  given  state  of  facts,  but  nobody  opposed  to  the 
use  of  benzoate  has  ever  had  the  nerve  to  apply  that  test  to 
foods  so  preserved.  .4  half  dozen  convictions  upon  a  charge 
of  using  a  deleterious  ingredient  in  foods  would  settle  the 
whole  matter,  hut  those  food  officials  who  oppose  benzoate 
of  soda,  though  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  their  re¬ 
spective  food  laws,  prefer  to  keep  alive  the  controversy,  pre¬ 
fer  to  slander  those  who  do  not  agree  with  their  views,  pre¬ 
fer  to  deceive  the  public  that  they  are  required  to  protect 
into  thinking,  not  only  that  the  use  of  the  preservative  in 
nuestion  is  a  thing  fraught  with  great  danger  to  health,  but 
that  the  decision  on  benzoate  foreshadows  the  whole  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  food  law.  The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
those  who  enforce  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  notwith¬ 
standing  that  they  have  not  had  the  support  to  which  they 
were  entitled  from  the  various  states,  have  most  admirably 
enforced  the  law.  The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Act  P'0  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  power 
conferred  by  the  statute.  The  food  inspection  decisions  go 
far  hevnnd  the  intern'-otations  put  upon  anv  .‘^tate  food  law 
of  similar  readino'.  The  courts  have  upheld  nractically  all 
tho  rules  and  decisions.  The  statement  made  that  foods  are 
still  generally  adulterated  and  misbranded  is  siinplv  a  plain 
unvarnished  falsehood,  perfectly  well  known  to  he  so  by 
evervone  who  has  studied  the  matter.  Congress  never  passed 
anv  other  law  to  which  such  immediate  and  full  compliance 
was  so  soon  compelled.  The  National  act  has  bf^en  of  vast 
to  the  state  authorities  and  the  neonle  of  this  country. 
When  the  whole  history  of  the  matter  is  finally  known  to  the 
neonle.  when  the  smoke  of  controversy  between  commercial 
intei-psts  and  their  adherents  has  cleared  away,  when  selfish 
men  make  up  their  minds  that  the  food  law  cannot  be  used 
for  their  exclusive  benefit,  then  the  neople  will  begin  to 
r'ln.-t-st.-ind  the  vast  service  that  this  act  has  been  to  theni  and 
thf-  credit  due  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  for  his  efforts  in 
thew  behalf. 

Tl’cee  classes  of  peonle  opposed  and  delayed  the  enactment 
of  the  National  food  law.  The  same  classes  still  oppose, 


not  so  much  the  law,  but  those  who  enforce  it.  Nobody  ever 
sympathized  with  the  food  adulterator,  and  he  gets  no 
sympathy  now.  But  the  public  was  never  informed  of  that 
other  very  numerous  class  of  people  who  were  willing  to 
have  a  food  law  only  if  it  gave  them  advantage  over  their 
competitors,  and  they  have  even  been  classed  as  real  unselfish 
supporters  of  the  pure  food  idea.  They  were  just  as  selfish 
as  the  first  class,  but  a  little  more  respectable  than  the  food 
adulterators.  They  have  not  changed  their  attitude  to  this 
day.  They  still  hope  to  make  the  food  law  serve  their  selfish 
purpose  under  the  guise  of  adherence  to  “pure  food.” 

Both  of  the  classes  referred  to  have  easily  been  outclassed 
in  persistency  by  those  officials  who  desired  that  the  food 
law  when  enacted  should  give  them  power  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  than  that  conferred  upon  any  other  executive  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  power  to  make  and  unmake  the 
manufacturer  of  foods  at  will,  to  arbitrarily  reform  trade 
customs  and  to  reform  trade  terms  no  matter  how  innocent. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  after  years  of  delay 
caused  by  the  opposition  of  the  three  classes,  ignored  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  food-adulterators,  side-stepped  selfish  commercial¬ 
ism,  vigorously  and  completely  cut  out  the  pet  authority-con¬ 
ferring  clauses  of  officialdom,  and  gave  to  the  country  a  food 
law  which  is  so  admirable  that  it  has  been  copied  by  twenty- 
six  states,  a  law  which  has  been  found  ample  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  and  to  which  no  additions  or  subtractions  have  yet 
been  suggested.  The  food  adulterators  have  been  driven  to 
obscurity,  but  no  completeness  of  legislation,  no  completeness 
of  law  enforcement  can  ever  silence  those  whose  selfish  ambi¬ 
tions  for  advantage  over  competitors  has  not  been  realized, 
nor  check  the  activities  of  those  scientific  persons  who  believe 
themselves  by  right  entitled  to  be  the  dictators  of  what  we 
shall  eat,  and  what  we  shall  call  it,  and  from  whom  it  shall 
he  purchased. 


PROTESTS  AGAINST  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
COLD  STORAGE. 

Pending  hills  in  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Aldermen  call 
for  a  minimum  storage  period  of  sixty  days,  with  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  date  of  the  goods  being  placed  in  storage, 
together  with  the  same  of  the  owner  at  the  time  they  were 
placed  there,  being  markd  on  each  package. 

Similar  bills  are  said  to  be  likely  to  pass  through  the  state 
legislature  of  New  York  and  other  states,  with  a  strong  pos¬ 
sibility  that  an  effort  will  be  brought  to  have  Congress  take 
up  the  matter.  The  New  York  trade  is  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  situation  and  when  the  resolutions  come  up  for  action 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  strong  denunciation  made  against  the 
apparent  attempt  to  discredit  the  storing  of  butter,  eggs, 
poultry  and  meat. 

“All  this  agitation  comes  from  the  talk  about  the  high 
prices  of  food,  and  is  likely  to  end  in  causing  still  higher 
prices  in  the  future  if  the  proposed  measures  are  made  laws,” 
declares  a  member  of  the  Exchange.  “All  this  talk  of  corners 
by  storing  perishable  products  in  the  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses  at  times  of  plenty  is  the  only  solution  of  getting 
fair  prices  all  the  year  around.  There  is  not  enough  pro¬ 
duced  from  day  to  day  to  meet  the  demand  unless  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  properly  take  care  of  the  surplus  at  times  when  there 
is  too  much  produced.  Until  it  has  been  found  that  goods 
which  have  been  in  cold  storage  are  dangerous  to  health  I 
cannot  see  where  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  any  such 
action  as  is  proposed.” 

Others  expressed  themselves  along  the  same  lines  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  influence  of  the  producers  of  the  goods  which 
may  be  affected  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  defeat  the  proposed 
measures. 


NEW  JERSEY  PROPOSES  VICIOUS  FOOD 
LEGISLATION. 

Senate  Bill  No.  77,  introduced  by  Senator  Gebhardt  in  the 
New  Jersey  legislature,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Health,  does  not  follow  the  National  Food  Law  in  any 
particular,  and  includes  almost  all  the  standards  adopted  at 
the  Mackinac  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and 
National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  (known  as  the  Wiley 
Standards.)  Wholesale  grocers,  manufacturers  and  others  in¬ 
terested  are  up  in  arms  concerning  this  bill  and  propose  fight¬ 
ing  the  measure  to  the  last  ditch.  Thev  object  to  the  passage 
of  any  law  which  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  National  Law. 
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Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention  of  State  and  Federal 

Officials  of  the  Feed  Control  Laws 


Pursuant  to  a  call  and  arrangements  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  coinmittee,  a  meeting  of  the  State  and  Federal 
officials  of  the  Feed  Control  Laws  was  held  at  the 
Raleigh  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  beginning  January 
26. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  L.  Purcell  of  Virginia,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  F. 
H.  Voorhees,  temporary  chairman.  On  motion,  it  was 
voted  that  Mr.  Purcell  be  temporary  chairman  and  Mr. 
J.  D.  Turner  temporary  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  chairman  introduced  the  Hou.  James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  addressed  the  meeting. 
Secretary  Wilson’s  address  in  part  was  as  follows: 

SECRETARY  WILSON^S  ADDRESS. 

Since  the  Pure  Food  Law  liecame  effective  considerable  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  the  examination  of  feeding  stuffs  for 
animals,  because  the  term  “food”  as  defined  in  the  Pure  Food 
Law  includes  foods  for  animals  as  well  as  for  human  beings. 

Nine  hundred  and  six  criminal  cases  under  the  Act  have 
been  referred  to  the  attorney  general  for  prosecution,  and  of 
this  number  sixty-nine  have  been  cases  bearing  on  stock  and 
cattle  foods  and  grains.  A  number  of  seizures  have  been  ef¬ 
fected  under  Section  10,  tbc  total  number  being  to  date  281, 
of  which  number  23  were  seizures  of  stock  and  cattle  foods 
and  grain.  So  far  there  have  been  595  cases  which  have  been 
terminated  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  before  the  courts. 
Of  this  number,  31  referred  to  stock  and  cattle  food  and  grain, 
and  as  yet  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  inx'olving  feeding 
stuffs  which  has  terminated  unfavorably  to  the  government. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  notices  of  judgment  have  so 
far  been  published,  and  of  these,  eleven  refer  to  stock  food 
and  grain. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  board  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  has  been  an  admirable  law  for  protecting  the  public 
against  adulterated  and  misbranded  foods  for  use  in  animal 
feeding.  It  is  sufficiently  elastic  in  its  terms  to  enable  us  to 
cope  with  ever}-  Question  which  arises,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  of  cases  wbicb  have  been  brought  before  the 
department  and  which  have  been  successfully  terminated  be¬ 
fore  the  courts. 

Of  course  the  law  does  not  require  any  specific  statements 
on  the  label  of  feeding  stuffs  relative  to  fat,  protein,  and  car¬ 
bohydrate  content,  but  it  does  require  that  such  statements,  if 
present  on  the  label,  shall  be  true.  In  administering  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  law  a  certain  leeway  has  always  been  granted  the 
manufacturer  when  the  analysis  fell  below  the  guaranteed 
amount.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  correct'  sampling  of  such 
types  of  foodstuffs  is  difficult  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for 
thc_  manufacturer  to  liave  his  feed  absolute!}'  homogeneous. 
Thi.s  allowance  is,  the  department  believes,  amply  sufficient, 
but  it  does  not  cou.ntenance  the  continued  sale  of  .stock  food 
which  normally  runs  below  the  guaranteed  amount. 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  manufacturer  of  stock  food 
should  desire  a  uniform  law.  There  is  certainly  as  much 
reason  for  it  as  for  uniform  legislation  for  control  of  food 
and  drugs  for  human  beings.  Everything  is  trending  tliat 
way  and  over  half  of  our  states  have  laws  uniform  with  our 
Food  and  Drug  Act.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
honest  manufacturers  are  not  in  the  least  averse  to  any  fair, 
reasonable  law  that  may  be  passed  by  any  of  the  legislatures. 
All  they  ask  is  that  the  law  be  a  uniform  law,  and  the  require¬ 
ments  explicit,  while  its  enforcement  be  without  fear  or  favor. 
Let  the  manufacturer  have  full  knowledge  of  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  him;  let  the  requirements  be  uniform  in  the  several 
states,  and  let  the  requirements  set  forth  be  strictly  enforced. 
This  in  my  experience  has  been  the  position  taken  by  the 
honest  and  substantial  manufacturers.  The  feeder  will  be 
able  to  get  what  he  wants  and  to  know  what  he  gets,  and  the 
manufacturer  will  be  protected  from  dishonest  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  dealers. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  the  association  to  the  demonstrated 
fact_  that  the  National  Law  has  proven  its  w'orth  in  a  most 
distinct  fashion  as  far  as  its  control  of  foods  of  this  character 
are  concerned.  It  does  not  leave  very  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  legislation,  provided  the  National  Law  in  its 
present  form  can  be  uniformly  applied  by  the  several  states. 
Your  association  can  be  of  great  help  to  those  of  us  who  have 
these  food  laws  to  administer.  You  can  do  much  to  create 


and  maintain  sentiment  against  fraudulent  practices.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  thorough  discussion  and  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  phraseology  should  be  enlightening  to  the  purchaser. 

What  does  the  term  “flax  bran”  mean?  Is  it  no  more  than 
flax  pods  and  stems?  We  have  found  stock  foods  labeled  as 
containing  flax  bran,”  but  only  the  pods  and  stems  of  the 
flax  were  found. 

■  It  is  hardly  correct  for  “rice  bran”  or  a  product  labeled  to 
contain  “by-products  of  grain”  to  be  composed  of  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  rice  hulls.  Yet  such  products  have  been  found  on 
the  market.  Rice  hulls  have  practically  no  feeding  value  and 
their  use  in  any  such  amount  is  solely  for  fraudulent  purpose. 
Nor  is  it  so  much  the  mere  question  of  fraud  as  it  is  the  fact 
that  rice  hulls  have  been  proven  to  be  injurious  to  the  health 
of  animals.  The  sharp  edges  of  the  rice  hulls  severely  irri¬ 
tate  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 

One  of  the  worst^  forms  of  adulteration  and  misbranding 
that  we  have  met  with  is  in  the  case  of  oats  which  are  sold 
as  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  oats,  or  merely  as  oats  without  grade  but 
contain  anywhere  from  15  to  70  per  cent  barley.  While  the 
price  of  barley  is  as  high  if  not  higher  than  that  of  oats,  the 
greater  weight  of  the  barley  per  bushel  than  that  of  oats  per 
btishel  constitutes  a  case  of  adulteration  and  also  misbranding 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  when  the  oats  are  sold,  as 
they  always  are  sold,  by  weight  instead  of  by  the  measured 
bushel. 

Another  form  of  adulteration  is  the  mixing  of  cotton  seed 
hulls  ^yith  cotton  seed  meal  and  not  labeling  the  product  for 
what  h  is.  namely,  “Cotton  Seed  Meal  and  Cotton  Seed 
Hulls.”  The  presence  of  hulls  has  been  hidden  by  calling  the 
product  “Cotton  Seed  Feed  Meal.”  This  does  not  alter  the  fact 
the  product  is  an  adulterated  sample  of  cotton  seed  meal 
adulterated  with  hulls.  None  of  the  official  bodies  in  the 
South,  such  as  the  Memphis  Merchants’  Exchange  or  like 
bodies,  recognize  any  such  product  as  “Cotton  Seed  Feed 
Meal.” 

Another  form  of  adulteration  which  is  highly  reprehensible 
is  the  mi.xing  of  corn  cob  meal  with  corn  meal  and  labeling 
the  product  “Corn  Meal.” 

The  federal  law  in  its  present  form  has  coped  and  can  cope 
with  these  and  other  forms  of  adidteration  and  misbranding 
with  which  it  may  have  to  deal. 

The  Committee  to  Arrange  for  Permanent  Organi¬ 
zation  reported  as  follows : 

Your  committee,  appointed  at  a  conference  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  p.  C.,  last  September,  to  investigate  and  obtain  the 
views  of  the  various  state  officials  charged  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  feed  laws,  or  who  are  connected  with  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  feeds  offered  for  sale  in  their  respective  terri¬ 
tories,  as  to  the  advisability  of  forming  a  permanent  organi¬ 
zation,  having  for  its  object  a  purpose  to  secure  uniformity 
in  the  laws  of  the  various  states  in  the  essential  features  of 
feed  control,  and  for  the  discussion  of  such  pertinent  subjects 
as  would  tend  to  promote  harmony  of  action,  and  relieve  the 
mainifacturing_  and  distributing  interests  from  the  burden  of 
having  conflicting  laws  and  regulations  to  meet  when  distrib¬ 
uting  their  products  in  different  states,  respectfully  report  that 
practically  all  of  the  states  through  their  representatives  have 
expressed  an  earnest  sympathy  with  these  avowed  objects,  and 
have  signified  their  cordial  support  of  the  movement  to  form 
a  permanent  organization. 

With  the  purpose  of  having  full  and  free  discussion  and  of 
hearing  both  sides  of  the  question  of  supervision,  your  com¬ 
mittee  has  invited  the  manufacturing  interests  to  meet  and  dis¬ 
cuss  with  us  the  problem  which  will  come  before  us.  and  has 
made  arrangements  for  this  meeting. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  business  to  come  before  the  as¬ 
sociation,  the  following  tentative  program  is  submitted  for 
your  approval : 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  Acting 
Chairman,  10 :30  a.  m. 

1.  Temporary  organization. 

2.  Report  of  the  committee  apointed  at  the  Washington 

conference  to  arrange  for  permanent  organization, 
Benjamin  L.  Purcell,  Chairman, 

3.  Appointment  of  the  following  committees  : 

(a)  Credentials. 

(b)  Permanent  Organization. 

(c)  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
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4.  Addresses  by — 

(a)  The  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby,  Pennsylvania. 

(c)  Prof.  B.  W.  Kilgore,  North  Carolina. 

5.  Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

0.  Discussion ;  “A  Uniform  Commercial  Feeding  Stuffs  Law” 
by — 

(a)  Representatives  of  state  and  federal  officials;  opened 
by- 

Mr.  Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Virginia. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Heywood,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Prof.  Ed.  H.  Webster,  Kansas. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  Indiana. 

Dr.  Chas.  D.  Woods,  Maine. 

(b)  W.  G.  Crocker,  Minneapolis  Millers’  National  Eed- 
eration. 

(c)  W.  E.  Castle,  Nashville,  S.  E.  Eastern  Millers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

(d)  George  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  National  Feed  Dealers’ 
Association. 

(e)  J.  C.  Reid,  St.  Louis,  American  Feed  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

ff)  W.  F.  Reynolds,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Cotton  Seed  Prod¬ 
uct  Manufacturers. 

(g)  G.  D.  Simons,  Milwaukee,  Flour  and  Feed. 

(h)  D.  S.  Brackett,  St.  Louis,  Ralston  Purina  Co. 

(i)  J.  W.  Anderson,  Kansas  City,  Kornfalfa  Feed  Mill¬ 

ing  Co. 

7.  Report  of  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization. 

8.  Report  of  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

9.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  committees : 
Credentials — P.  H.  Smith,  Massachusetts,  Chairman;  H.  J. 
Wheeler,  Rhode  Island. 

Permanent  Organization — E.  H.  Jenkins,  Connecticut,  Chair¬ 
man ;  Chas.  D.  Woods,  Maine;  W.  G.  Campbell,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr. 

Committee  on  Nominations — Ed.  H.  Webster,  Kansas, 
Chairman:  L.  F.  Brown.  New  York;  H.  B.  McDonald,  Mary¬ 
land. 

Recess  taken  until  i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  order 
to  give  the  committees  time  to  prepare  their  reports. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION - JANUARY  26. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Purcell. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
was  called  for.  The  committee  made  its  report  which 
is  filed  herewith  as  part  of  the  minutes.  The  adoption 
of  the  report  was  postponed  until  a  later  date  in  order 
to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  to  study  it. 

Chairman  called  for  report  from  the  Credential 
Committee.  The  committee  announced  it  could  not 
make  a  report  until  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted.  Work  of  the  committee  was  deferred  until 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws. 

Moved  and  lost  that  a  temporary  executive  commit¬ 
tee  be  appointed. 

Discussion  of  “A  Uniform  Commercial  Feeding 
Stufifs  Law”  was  opened  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins.  Dr. 
Jenkins  spoke  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  the  nec¬ 
essity  for  it  and  for  agreement  on  memorandum  of  the 
essentials,  etc.  Principles — state  what  you  sell,  sell  what 
you  state.  The  analysis  should  state  protein,  fat  and 
fiber.  The  names  of  the  ingredients  should  be  given. 
Name  of  the  feed  should  not  be  misleading. 

Dr.  Jas.  K.  Heywood,  chief  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  followed  Dr. 
Jenkins,  discussing  the  questions  of  sampling,  adulter¬ 
ation,  misbranding,  etc.  Sampling — general  method 
for  all  food  products. 

The  meeting  drifted  into  a  general  discussion  by 
A.  B.  Cook,  Dr.  Chas.  D.  Woods,  W.  P.  Jones,  H.  J. 
Wheeler,  and  others,  and  the  chair  ruled  to  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  program. 


Dr.  E.  H.  Webster  followed  Dr.  Heywood  with  a 
discussion  of  the  chemical  analysis,  ingredients  and 
definition  of  standards.  Chemical  analysis  alone  does 
not  meet  necessity,  as  analysis  often  does  not  give  true 
feeding  value.  The  names  of  the  ingredients  and  if 
possible  the  percentage  of  the  different  ingredients 
should  be  stated.  Definition  of  standards  should  be 
made.  The  source  of  the  essential  elements  should  be 
known. 

Dr.  Chas.  D.  Woods  of  Maine  followed  by  saying  in 
part  that  the  chemical  analysis  only  will  not  disclose 
the  true  value  of  feeding  materials  in  foods.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  know  the  analysis  but  essential  to  know  the 
ingredients,  etc.  The  source  of  the  elements  of  nutri¬ 
tion  should  be  known. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Purcell  discussed  the  establishing  of  stan¬ 
dards  and  the  importance  of  naming  the  ingredients 
from  which  a  feed  is  made,  etc. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Indiana,  spoke  in  part  on 
the  importance  of  naming  the  ingredients  and  the 
analysis  on  the  labels,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Reid,  of  the  American  Feed  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  was  the  first  speaker  representing 
the  trade  interest.  He  gave  a  short  outline  as  to  his 
idea  of  a  uniform  law  and  referred  to  proposed  law 
suggested  at  a  meeting  held  at  Washington.  D.  C.,  Sep¬ 
tember  lo  and  II.  1909,  and  offered  the  suggestions 
outlined  for  a  uniform  law  at  that  conference  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  meeting  and  filed  same  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  is  herewith  attached. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Reynolds,  representing  the  Cotton  Seed 
Products  Manufacturing  Association,  discussed  the 
question  relative  to  cotton  seed  products,  etc.  Does  not 
want  adulteration  in  any  form.  Wants  restrictions  so 
placed  that  the  material  must  be  sold  for  exactly  what 
it  is,  etc.  General  discussion  by  Drs.  Woods,  Jenkins. 
Kilgore,  and  Wheeler. 

MORNING  SESSION — JANUARY  27. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Purcell. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Organi¬ 
zation,  Constitution  and  By-Laws  was  taken  up.  The 
report  was  presented  by  the  committee  under  two 
heads : 

1.  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

2.  lAmalgamation  with  Other  Organizations. 

On  motion  (W.  P.  Jones,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture)  it  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  accepted  as  part  progress  of  the  meeting 
and  go  over  until  the  last  of  the  meeting  for  final 
action. 

On  motion  (W.  P.  Jones,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture)  it  was  voted  that  the  whole  report 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  be  temporarily  selected  to  govern  the  preliminary 
meeting. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Kilgore  made  a  brief  talk,  referring  to 
main  features  of  a  uniform  law. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Castle,  representing  the  South  Eastern 
Millers’  Association,  discussed  uniformity  in  laws  and 
regulations  and  warned  against  radical  changes,  etc. 

Dr.  David  Wesson,  representing  the  Southern  Cot¬ 
ton  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  discussed  the  cotton  seed  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  eastern  seed  versus  the  western  seeds,  etc., 
that  the  eastern  seeds  made  an  inferior  meal  to  the 
western  seeds. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson,  Memphis,  also  spoke  on  the 
question  of  cotton  seed  products.  Discussed  the  uni¬ 
form  law  adopted  in  the  south.  Opposes  it.  Dwelt  on 
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the  merits  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  hulls  as  a  feeding- 
stuff,  etc. 

_  Mr.  G.  D.  Simons,  representing-  Flour  and  Feed, 
•discussed  the  needs  of  uniformity  in  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  from  the  viewpoint  of  trade  interest,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Anderson,  representing  National  Alfalfa 
Millers’  Association,  discussed  the  question  pertinent 
to  that  line  of  trade  interest  and  touched  upon  the 
merits  of  different  by-products,  etc.,  and  insisted  upon 
the  true  name  being  given. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION - JANUARY  2/. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Purcell. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby  discussed  the  economic  phase  of 
feeding  stuffs,  etc. 

Col.  Minor,  Pennsylvania,  presented  copy  of  law 
drafted  by  Millers’  National  Federation.  Urged  law 
exempting  straight  products,  etc.  Blenders  should 
Fear  burden  of  taxation,  etc. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  was  taken  up.  The  following  constitution 
and  by-laws  was  adopted : 

Article  1 — Name — The  name  of  the  association  shall  be  The 
Association  of  Feed  Control  Officials. 

Article  2 — Object — The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be 
to  promote  uniformity  in  legislation  and  rulings,  and  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  laws  relating  to  the  manufacture,  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs. 

Article  3 — Officers — The  officers  shall  be  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee. 
The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five,  of  whom  the 
President  and  Secretary  shall  be  members  ex-officio. 

Article  4 — Duties  of  Officers — The  President  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  shall  perform  the  duties  usual  to  such  officers.  The 
Executive  Committee  shall  decide  upon  time  and  place  of 
holding  meetings;  prepare  programs;  arrange  for  securing 
necessary  funds;  publish  proceedings;  and  pass  upon  creden¬ 
tials.  For  the  purpose  of  performing  its  duties  the  Execu¬ 
tive  committee  shall  determine  by  majority  vote  the  time  and 
place  for  holding  its  meetings. 

Article  5 — Election  of  Officers — All  officers  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  and  shall  hold  office  until  the  adjournment  of  the 
annual  meeting  next  following  their  election,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected. 

Article  6— Membership — The  membership  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of— 

(1)  The  officer  charged  by  law  with  the  execution  of  the 

laws  of  his  state  regulating  the  sale  of  commercial 
feeding  stuffs; 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 

riculture. 

(3)  The  heads  or  chiefs  of  experiment  stations,  bureaus,  di¬ 

visions,  sections,  and  laboratories  charged  by  law 
with  the  examination  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs ; 

(4)  Such  deputies  as  shall  be  duly  designated  by  the  offi¬ 

cials  named  under  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section. 

Article  7 — Voting — Voting  by  ballot  or  otherwise  shall  be 
by  states,  each  state  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  be¬ 
ing  entitled  to  a  single  vote. 

Article  8 — Resolutions — Resolutions  shall  be  presented  with¬ 
out  debate  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  who 
shall  provide  a  place  for  them  on  the  program. 

Article  9 — The  constitution  or  by-laws  may  be  amended  at 
any  regular  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  voting  mem¬ 
bership  present.  All  proposed  amendments  shall  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Secretary  in  writing. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  be  requested  to  canvass  the  voting  membership 
of  the  Association  to  determine  the  time  and  place  of 
the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  (Dr.  Kilgore)  it  was  voted  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  take  up  the  proposed  law  of  the  American  Feed 
Manufacturers’  Association  for  discussion. 

The  proposed  law  was  ordered  read  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  passed  over. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  The  commit¬ 
tee  reported  as  follows :  President.  Benjamine  L.  Pur¬ 
cell,  of  Virginia;  vice-president.  Ed.  H.  Web.ster,  of 
Kansas;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  D.  Turner,  of  Ken- 
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tucky;  executive  committee,  L.  F.  Brown,  New  York; 
W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  Indiana,  and  P.  H.  Smith,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

On  motion  (W.  P.  Jones,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture)  it  was  voted  that  the  nominations 
should  be  made  from  the  floor. 

The  following  nominations  were  made  : 

For  President,  Benjamine  L.  Purcell,  Virginia. 

For  Vice  President,  Edward  H.  Webster,  Kansas. 
For  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  D.  Turner,  Kentucky. 
For  Executive  Committee,  L.  F.  Brown,  New  York; 
W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  Indiana;  P.  H.  Smith,  Massachusetts; 

F.  L.  Dunlap,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

On  motion  (Jones,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture)  it  was  voted  that  the  voting  for  officers 
be  by  secret  ballot  on  roll  call  of  the  states. 

On  motion  (Dr.  Woods)  it  was  voted  that  the  three 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  would  be  elected. 

On  roll  call  by  states,  the  following  officers  were 
elected : 

President,  Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Virginia. 

Vice  President,  Ed.  H.  Webster,  Kansas. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  D.  Turner,  Kentucky. 
Executive  Committee,  L.  F.  Brown,  New  York;  W. 
J.  Jones,  Jr.,  Indiana;  P.  H.  Smith,  Massachusetts. 

On  motion  (Charles  D.  Woods)  it  was  voted  that 
the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to : 

(1)  Make  the  consideration  of  the  matter  of  a  uni¬ 
form  feeding  stuffs  law  the  important  item  upon  the 
program  of  the  next  convention. 

(2)  Arrange  under  separate  headings  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  have  been  presented  to  the  convention  and 
that  may  be  presented  by  members  of  the  associations 
of  manufacturers,  jobbers,  or  others  concerned  in  han¬ 
dling  feeding  stuffs  to  the  Executive  Committee  as  to 
the  general  features  desirable  in  such  a  law. 

(3)  Prepare  a  model  law  on  this  subject. 

(4)  Send  out  printed  copies  of  the  above  with  the 
call  for  the  next  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Brown  it  was  voted  that  a 
tax  of  $2.00  be  levied  on  each  state  represented,  and 
that  the  treasurer  be  instructed  to  pay  all  outstanding 
debts  of  the  association. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  call 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  present  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  : 

E.  H.  Jenkins,  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

R.  E.  Stallings,  State  Chemist,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner,  1623  Manhattan 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

W.  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  Chemist  Feed  Department,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Ed.  H.  Webster,  Director  Experiment  Station,  Manhattan, 
Kan, 

J.  D.  Turner,  Head  of  the  Feed  Division,  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Lexington,  Ky. 

C.  D.  Woods,  Director  of  the  E.xperiment  Station,  Orono, 
Maine. 

H.  B.  McDonnell,  State  Chemist,  College  Park,  Md. 

P.  H.  Smith,  In  Charge  Feed  Control,  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 

A.  C.  Bird,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Lansing,  Mich. 
L.  F.  Brown,  Chief  Bureau  of  Feeding  Stuffs  and  Fertil¬ 
izer,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

G.  G.  Hutchinson,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

H.  J.  Wheeler,  Director  Experiment  Station,  Kingston,  R.  1. 
A.  B.  Cook,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Vermil¬ 
lion,  S.  D, 

Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Richmond,  Va. 
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W.  G.  Campbell,  United  States  Department  of  Agricultnre, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

F.  L.  Dunlap,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  P.  Jones,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  K.  Heywood,  Chief  Miscellaneous  Laboratory,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  W.  Morse,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  J.  Patterson,  Director  Experiment  Station,  College 
Park,  Md. 

H.  P.  Armsby,  Director  Experiment  Station,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

E.  W.  Erode,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  C.  Johnson,  Memphis,  Tenn.' 

J,  W.  Anderson,  National  Alfalfa  Millers’  Association,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

W.  A.  Reynolds,  Cotton  Seed  Products,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  R.  .■\nderson.  Elour  and  Feed,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

G.  D.  Simons,  Flour  and  Feed,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Ernest  C.  Merton,  President  National  Feed  Dealers'  As¬ 
sociation,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fred  D.  Fuller,  General  Manager  and  Chemist  Primo  Feed 
Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

G.  A.  Chapman.  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  H.  Genung,  American  Hominy  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  E.  Castle,  President  Millers’  National  Federation  and 
Southeastern  Millers’  Association,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  L.  Anderson,  Jr..  Corno  Mills,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  C.  Reid,  Corno  Mills,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Asher  Minor.  Pennsylvania. 

W.  E.  Dietrich,  Sales  Director,  Primo  Feed  Co.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

A.  G.  Winter,  .American  Milling  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

H.  A.  Abbott,  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

David  Wesson,  Manager  Technical  Department,  Southern 
Cotton  Oil,  New  York  City. 

William  R.  Gregory,  Manager  American  Hay,  Flour  and 
Feed  Journal,.  New  York  City. 

R.  D.  Hobart,  M.  C.  Peters  Mill  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

F.  E.  Bullard,  Toledo  Elevator  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


* 

Program  of  the  First  Convention  of  the  Association  of 

Western  Food  Control  Officials 


To  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boise,  Idaho,  April  11  and  12,  1910 


Officers  of  the  Association 

HON.  JAMES  H.  WALLIS,  Idaho . President. 

HENRY  G.  KNIGHT,  Wyoming  .  .  Secretary-Treasurer. 

FIRST  DAY,  MONDAY,  APRIL  II,  1910. 
Morning  Session,  10  a.  m. 

1  Convention  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Wallis,  President 

of  the  Association  of  Western  Eood  Officials. 

2  Address  of  Welcome. 

On  Behalf  of  State  .  .  .  Hon.  James  H.  Bkady, 

Governor  of  Idaho. 

3  Address  of  Welcome. 

On  Behalf  of  City  .  .  .  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Pence, 

Ma3mr  of  Boise. 

4  Response. 

On  Behalf  of  Association  .  .  Hon.  E.  W.  Burke, 

Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner  of  Wyoming. 

5  Roll  Call  bj"  States. 

6  Appointment  of  Committees. 

7  President’s  Address  ....  Hon.  J.  H.  Wallis, 

Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Idaho. 

Recess. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  p.  m. 

8  Address. 

“The  Importance  of  Co-operation  Between  the 
National  and  State  Food  Control  Officials”  .  .  . 

. Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Discussion . Hon.  M.  S.  Jaffa, 

Director  State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory. 

Discussion . Dr.  F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Member  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Discussion . Hon.  Wili.ard  Hansen, 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Utah. 
Discussion . Hon.  George  P.  McCabe, 

Solicitor  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 

Discussion . Dr.  Sanford  C.  Dinsmore, 

Chemist  in  Charge  Fond  Control,  Reno,  Nevada 

9  Address. 

“Coloring  in  Food  Products,”  Mr.  Herman  Harms, 


State  Chemist.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Discussion . Prof.  R.  V.  Williamson, 

Chemist  State  Dairy  &  Food  Commission,  Portland  Ore. 

Discussion . Prof.  Henry  K.  Knight, 

State  Chemist  of  Wv'oming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Discussion . Prof.  Claude  D.  Mason, 

State  Chemist  of  Idaho,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Recess. 


SECOND  DAY,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  12,  1910. 


Morning  Session,  9:50  a.  m. 

10'  Address. 

“The  Vital  Importance  of  Uniformity  of  National 
and  State  Food  Laws  .  .  Hon.  W.  F.  Cannon, 

Food  Commissioner,  Denver,  Colo. 

Discussion . Dr.  George  E.  Hyde, 

President  State  Board  of  Health,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Discussion . Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey, 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Portland,  Ore. 

Discussion  .  ' . Hon.  J.  S.  Abbott, 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Denton,  Texas. 

Discussion .  ...  Hon.  E.  E.  Ladd, 

Eood  Commissioner  and  Chemist,  Eargo,  N.  Dak. 

Discussion . Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine, 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and  Chief  Food 
and  Drug  Inspector,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Discussion . Dr.  Wm.  Treacy, 

President  Meat  and  Alilk  Inspection  Board,  Helena,  Mont. 

Discussion  .  Hon.  S.  L.  Mains, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Discussion . Dr.  J.  C.  Mahr, 

Commissioner  of  Health,  Shawnee.  Okla. 

Discussion . Dr.  Alfred  N.  Cook, 

Food  Commissioner  and  Chemist,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

Discussion . Hon.  L.  D.wies, 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Davenport,  Wash. 
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Address. 

“Uniformity  and  Dissimilaritv  of  State  Food  Laws 
and  the  National  Food  Law”  .  .  IT,  B.  jMeyers. 

Editor  American  Eood  Journal,  Chicago., 


Afternoon  Session,  2  p.  m. — Manufacturers’  Day. 

12  Address. 

“The  True  Relation  Existing  Between  the  Manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  Food  Control  Official”  .... 

. Dr.  T.  B.  Wagner, 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  Chicago. 
Discussion  (Meat  Inspection)  Judge  A.  D.  Ev.\ns, 

Attorney  for  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Discussion  (Meat  Inspection) . 

.  .  .  .  Representative  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Discussion  (Labels) . J.  D.  Miller, 

Attorney  for  Sprague  Warner  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Discussion  (Labels)  .  .  .  Charles  E.  M.  Newton. 

Attorney  for  Reid  Murdock  &  Co..  Chicago. 
Discussion  (Net  Weight)  Mr.  W.  C.  Breed.  New  York. 

Counsel  for  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 
Discussion  (Net  Weight)  .  .  .  .Earl  D.  Babst, 

General  Counsel  National  Biscuit  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Discussion,  “Eood  Laws  Should  Be  Pliable”  .  .  . 

. Mr.  Thomas  E.  Larson, 

Attorney  for  National  Confectioners  .\ssociation. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  AND 
NATIONAL  FOOD  AND  DAIRY 
DEPARTMENTS. 

The  following'  official  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Ex:ecntive  Committee  of  the  xUssociation  of  State  and 
National  Eood  and  Dairy  Departments  will  be  found 
of  great  interest : 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  '20,  1910. 
Pur.suant  to  a  nail  issued  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  the  committee  met  at  tlie 
Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  10  a.  m.,  January  10, 
1910,  with  the  following  members  present: 

George  E.  Flanders,  Chairman,  Charles  D.  Woods,  A.  N. 
Cook,  W.  Al.  Allen,  Secretary. 

There  being  a  quorum  present,  the  Chairman  announced 
the  oltject  of  the  meeting,  which  was  as  follows: 

First.  To  present  resolutions  passed  by  tbe  Association 
at  tbe  Denver  meeting  to  President  Taft,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  James  Wilson,  and  the  committees  on  agriculture  of 
the  House  and  Senate  of  United  States  Congress. 

Second.  To  consider  the  date  for  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association. 

Third.  To  arrange  for  the  preparation  of  the  program 
and  other  business  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Woods  moved  that  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  arrange  if  possible  for  a  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  him 
with  certain  resolutions  passed  by  the  Association  at  the 
Denver  meeting,  and  to  arrange  through  him  if  possible 
for  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  him  with  resolutions  passed 
at  the  same  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Cook  and  passed  by  the 
committee. 

Dr.  Cook  then  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  send  copies  of  the  resolution  of  the  Association  relative 
to  co-operation  between  State  and  National  food  officials 
in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  food  laws  to  officials  in 
charge  of  such  work. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Woods  the  President  and  Secretary 
were  instructed  to  present  the  Foust  resolution  passed  at 
the  Denver  convention  relative  to  oleomargarine  to  the 
chairman  of  the  respective  committees  on  agriculture  of  both 
House  and  Senate. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Cook  thte  Secretary  was  instructed  that 
in  the  event  a  personal  interview  could  not  be  had  with 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  com- 
mittes  on  agriculture  in  Congress,  to  send  copies  of  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  Denver  meeting  relative  to  the 
further  investigation  of  the  use  of  benzoate  in  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  and  the 
co-operation  of  State  and  National  food  officials  in  enforc¬ 
ing  food  laws  to  the  officials  provided  for  in  the  respective 
resolutions. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

Whereas,  The  stenographer’s  report  of  the  Denver  conven¬ 
tion  is  so  voluminous;  and 

Whereas,  To  publish  it  in  its  present  form  would  make 
an  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  expense  to  the  Association; 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  the  report  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  printing  committee  in  as  condensed 
form  as  is  possible  without  interfering  with  its  value  as  a 
record  of  the  proceedings.  In  this  revision  all  papers  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  convention  shall  be  given  in  full  and  also 
all  discussions  that  throw  light  on  the  papers.  In  reporting 
the  business  of  the  Association  all  resolutions  and  motions, 
together  with  as  much  of  the  discussions  as  is  essential, 
shall  be  printed.  All  matter  that  is  trivial  and  unessential 
shall  be  omitted  from  the  printed  report.  The  Secretary 
is  instructed  to  indicate  what  he  deems  unessential  to  the 
published  report  of  the  proceedings  without  mutilating  the 
copy.  After  having  made  such  indications  the  copy  shall 
be  submitted  to  Rresident  Flanders  and  Dr.  Chas.  D.  Woods, 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  their  approval. 
When  approved  by  them  the  copy  shall  then  be  turned  over 
to  the  publication  committee  for  the  publication  of  same. 

After  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  length  and  nature 
of  the  program  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  motion  of  Dr,  Cook,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Flanders 
and  Dr.  Woods  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  consider 


and  to  arrange  a  program  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  the  program 
bo  so  arranged  that  more  time  can  be  given  to  the  discussion 
of  papers  than  has  been  done  at  some  of  the  previous  meetings. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  date  on  which  it  would 
be  advisable  to  bold  the  meeting,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Woods 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  on  Noverber  15  or  29, 
provided  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  dates  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  New  Orleans  people  concerned.  It  was 
thought  advisable  to  adopt  the  date  that  would  lie  more  con¬ 
venient  to  the  greater  number  of  members,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  xAgricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  x\ssociation  of 
.Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  some  of  the  members  of 
wdiicb  are  mendiers  of  the  Association  of  Food  and  Dairy 
Departments.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  consult  the 
Louisiana  officials  in  regard  to  the  date  that  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  them  for  holding  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  D.  Harvey  Dillon  of  New 
Orleans  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  local  committee  to 
be  appointed  by  himself  to  act  with  the  Secretary  in  making 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  meeting  and  to  arrange 
w'ith  the  _  transportation  companies  for  the  lowest  and  best 
rate  obtainable  to  and  from  the  meeting. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  prepare  a  list  of  States  which  are  entitled  to  membership 
of  the  Association  because  of  the  existence  of  a  dairy  and 
food  department  within  the  State  as  provided  for  in  Section 
1  or  Article  10  of  the  By-Laws. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  it  be  regarded  as  the  sense 
of  the  Executive  Committee  that  in  States  having  no  dairy 
and  food  departments  delegates  appointed  by  the  Governor 
should  be  duly  accredited  by  properly  authenticated  creden¬ 
tials  and  that  these  when  presented  should  be  referred  to  a 
proper  committee  for  consideration. 

After  all  resolutions  had  been  presented  to  tbe  proper 
officials  and  other  work  before  the  Committee  had  been 
completed,  the  Committee  adjourned  at  3:30  January  31,  1910. 

Wm.  Allen,  Secretary. 

Following  the  meeting  the  committee  visited  the 
White  House,  where  they  met  Secretary  Wilson,  who 
introduced  them  to  the  President.  The  committee  pre¬ 
sented  the  resolutions  passed  at  Denver  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  read  them  with  care  and  made  some  com¬ 
ments  on  their  merits. 


SAVING  THE  PEACH  CROP. 

For  years  the  peach  brown  rot  has  been  recognized 
as  a  most  destructive  disease  of  stone  fruits.  This  is 
a  fungous  disease,  and  it  is  widespread,  and  very  de¬ 
structive  to  the  peach  crop.  The  loss  which  it  inflicts 
on  peach  growers  will  easily  average  $5,000,000  yearly. 
The  loss  to  the  peach  crop  of  Georgia  alone  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Much  work  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  discovering 
a  satisfactory  remedy  for  this  trouble.  Spraying  with 
diluted  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  most  commonly 
recommended,  but  its  injury  to  foliage  has  made  it  un¬ 
satisfactory,  since  the  remedy  must  be  applied  during 
the  growing  season. 

The  peach  scab  (often  called  “black  spot”)  is  an¬ 
other  disease  which  seriously  affects  the  peach  crop 
in  all  sections  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  although 
not  causing  such  serious  losses  as  brown  rot. 

As  the  result  of  experimental  work  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  a  cheap  and  simple  remedy 
for  this  disease  has  been  found  in  the  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  wash.  This  can  be  applied  during  the  growing 
season  with  very  little  danger  of  injuring  the  fruit  or 
foliage,  and  it  is  very  effective.  Furthermore,  by  mix¬ 
ing  arsenate  of  lead  with  the  fungicide,  the  curculic 
can  be  destroyed  at  the  same  time. 

The  department  has  just  issued  a  bulletin  describing 
the  preparation  and  use  of  the  remedy.  This  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  of  great  interest  to  peach  growers  in  all 
sections. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CON¬ 
SUMERS’  LEAGUE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Consumers’ 
League,  held  in  the  club  room  of  the  Pfister  Hotel, 
Milwaukee,  March  i  and  2,  was  attended  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  delegates  and  other  interested  persons,  according 
to  the  careful  tabulation  of  the  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal  : 

Illinois — Chicago — Mrs.  Emma  Sickels,  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel-  Mrs.  H.  W.  Wilmarth,  Mrs.  James  F.  Porter,  Mrs 
Harriet  Van  Der  Vert,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Arnold.  Mrs.  Samuel 
Danhy,  Miss  Danhy,  Miss  Dowell,  Anna  E.  Yuholes,  Miss 
Edith  Wyatt.  Mrs.  Sickels  was  barred  from  the  meetings  of 
the  executive  committee. 

New  York— New  York  City— Miss  Mary  Sanford,  Miss  Jo¬ 
sephine  Goldmark,  Mrs.  Kelly,  Helen  Phillips  Stokes. 

Ohio — Cincinnati — Mr.  Ben  La  Bree,  Jo,  who  claims  to  rep¬ 
resent  Dr.  Reed  and  the  American  Medical  Association  ;  and 
to  be  press  agent  for  five  thousand  newspapers.  Cleveland 
Mr.  Starr  Cadwallader. 

Wisconsin— Menasha — Mrs.  A.  M.  Strange.  Milwaukee — 
Mrs.  Guy  D.  Goff,  473  Wyoming  Place.  Oshkosh — Mrs.  B.  C. 
Gudden. 

Rhode  Island — Providence — One  man  who  attended  first 
session  but  did  not  attend  any  other  session. 

Minnesota — St.  Paul — Father  John  A.  Ryan. 

The  program  printed  below  was  supposed  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  with  few  changes,  although  no  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  or  the  general  public  was  admitted  to  any  of 
the  business  sessions  held  in  the  Pfister  Hotel.  The 
only  times  the  public  was  admitted  was  at  the  two 
evening  sessions,  one  at  the  Hotel  Pfister  club  room 

and  one  at  the  Athenaeum. 

March  Ist^ — Session  of  the  executive  committee,  3  p.  m.,  Club 
Room,  Hotel  Pfister.  Dinner  at  6  p.  m.,  at  Athenaeum;  Mil¬ 
waukee  League,  hostess. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m.,  at  the  Athenaeum — Greetings  by 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Gudden,  vice-president  National  Consumers’ 
League;  Mrs.  Guy  D.  Goff,  president  Milwaukee  Consumers’ 
League;  Professor  R.  T.  Ely,  honorary  vice-president  National 
Consumers’  League. 

Address,  Miss  Mary  R.  Sanford,  “Xmas  Shopping’’;  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary,  “A  Ten  Years’  Program 
for  the  Consumers’  League” ;  Mr.  Starr  Cadwallader,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  “Wherein  Ohio  Leads  in  Protective  Legislation  for 
Young  Workers. 

March  2nd — Morning  session,  10  a.  m.,  meeting  of  the 
Council,  Club  Room,  Hotel  Pfister. 

Afternoon  session,  3  p.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Council,  Club 
Room,  Hotel  Pfister. 

Evening  session,  8  p.  m. — Club  Room,  Hotel  Pfister.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Father  John  A.  Ryan,  St.  Paul  Seminary,  “Minimum 
Wage  Boards” ;  Miss  Edith  Campbell,  Schmidlap  Fund,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.,  “Conservation  of  Young  Wage  Earners.”  Paper 
by  Miss  Alice  Lakey,  chairman  Food  Committee  National 
Consumers’  League,  “What  the  Consumer  Can  Do  for  Pure 
Food.” 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  on  the  second 
day  ]\Irs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary  of  the 
league,  and  who  was  in  general  charge  of  the  annual 
meeting,  announced  to  the  assembled  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  that  nothing  had  been  done  in  the  session 
but  reading  and  passing  on  reports  of  committees,  etc. 
Ten  minutes  later  she  gave  the  reporters  copies  of  the 
following  resolutions,  saying :  ‘T  am  authorized  to  give 
these  out.” 

Whereas,  President-  Taft’s  decision  as  to  the  labeling  of 
whiskey  discredits  all  food  standards  by  ignoring  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  for  spirituous  lic|uors  by  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  at  the  Mackinac 
convention,  when  the  report  on  Food  Standards  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  and 

Whereas,  These  standards  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
refining  what  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  foods  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  in  America  or  imported  chiefly  for  Americans, 
and 

Whereas,  President  Taft’s  statement  that  neutral  spirits, 
which  the  most  eminent  food  chemists  have  declared  an  un¬ 
like  substance  to  whiskey,  may  be  added  to  whiskey  and  the 
whole  product  colored  with  burnt  sugar  or  caramel  without 


stating  that  fact  on  the  label,  together  with  his  dismissal  frorn 
the  labels  of  the  restraining  and  protecting  words  “compound” 
and  "imitation,”  and  his  new  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
“blend.”  are  destined  to  open  the  door  for  a  return  of  all 
the  evils  of  adulterated  foods,  drugs,  liquors,  and  medicines, 
that  have  for  a  time  been  held  in  check  by  the  operation  of  the 
pure  food  law,  following  the  opinions  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  Attorney-General  Bonaparte,  and  upon  the  findings  of 
Federal  Judges  Robb,  Thompson  and  Humphrey,  that  whiskey 
and  neutral  spirits  are  not  like  substances,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National 
Consumers’  League,  protest  against  the  action  of  the  President 
and  urge  upon  state  food  officials,  in  all  states,  the  necessity 
of  prompt  and  concerted  action  on  their  part  to  avert  the 
peril  threatened  by  President  Taft’s  decision,  so  that  if  con¬ 
sumers  cannot  have  the  protection  of  the  federal  law  they 
may  at  least  be  safeguarded  by  state  law  from  a  return  of 
the  former  evils  of  adulterating  and  misbranding  the  foods, 
drugs,  liquors,  and  medicines  of  this  people. 

These  resolutions  had  previously  been  passed  at  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  in  New 
York  on  January  2i.  Copies  of  them  and  one  other 
resolution  were  sent  to  the  Milwaukee  daily  papers 
every  day  of  the  convention  and  a  few  days  preceding 
the  convention  the  package  also  carried  a  photograph 
of  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  according  to  city  editors. 

Following  a  storm  of  protest  on  the  apparent  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  set  of  resolutions,  action  on  another  reso¬ 
lution  calling  on  Congress  to  pass  laws  forbidding  the 
use  of  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  preservative  was  deferred 
and  the  resolution  tabled.  A  resolution  indorsing  the 
National  Food  Law  and  recommending  its  adoption  by 
all  the  states  was  then  adopted. 

No  comment,  it  would  seem,  is  necessary  on  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  the  action  in  passing  resolutions  con¬ 
demning  the  decision  of  the  President,  which  as  a  rul¬ 
ing  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  the  force  and 
effect  of  a  law  as  regards  interstate  commerce,  and  then 
passing  another  resolution  endorsing  the  National  Food 
Law  and  urging  its  adoption  by  the  states.  If  this  does 
not  carry  with  it  a  recommendation  for  the  adoption 
of  the  rulings,  then  its  whole  effect  is  lost. 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  MILWAUKEE  PRESS. 

The  attitude  of  the  local  public  toward  the  National 
Consumers’  League  is  best  seen  in  the  comments  of  the 
Milwuakee  Press  during  the  progress  of  the  annual 
meeting,  some  of  which  we  reproduce. 

From  the  Milzvaukee  Evening  Sentinel,  March  2;  The  rati¬ 
fication  of  resolutions  of  the  New  York  Consumers’  League  con¬ 
demning  President  Taft  for  his  decision  on  the  definition  of  the 
term  “whisky”  by  the  National  Consumers’  League,  ’Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  opened  the  door  for  a  storm  of  protest  from 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  policy  of  the  league  in  up¬ 
holding  the  decisions  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  bureau  of  chem¬ 
istry. 

There  is  a  long  standing  dispute  between  food  experts  and 
manufacturers  of  different  brands  of  whisky  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  whisky.  Dr.  Wiley  held  that  the  term  ‘  whisky 
connoted  only  that  product  distilled  from  corn,  while  others, 
among  them  President  Taft,  have  decided  that  whisky  may 
be  a  compound  or  a  blend,  that  neutral  spirits  may  be  added 
and  the  whole  colored  with  caramel  and  still  be  whisky,  pro¬ 
vided  that  labels  characterizing  the  kind  be  put  on  the  bottles. 

The  protest  on  this  action  is  based  on  allegation  that_  those 
most  interested  in  the  Consumers’  League  are  acting  directly 
for  Dr.  Wiley,  and  that  they  are  actuated  by  other  than  the 
interests  of  pure  food. 

The  meeting  of  the  league  was  executive,  none  but  dele¬ 
gates  being  admitted.  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Sickles,  secretary  of 
tbe  National  Domestic  Science  Association,  was  barred. 

Mrs.  Sickles  is  in  Milwaukee  to  attend  tbe  convention  of 
the  National  Consumers’  League  and  the  Rakers’  Institute 
in  the  interest  of  domestic^  science.  Her  bill  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  federal  appropriation  of  more  domestic  science 
schools  in  the  interest  of  better  foods  and  better  health,  is 
before  congress  again,  after  being  killed,  ten ,  years  ago,  by 
the  action,  she  charges,  of  Dr.  Wiley,  because,  she  alleges,  he 
said  “It  would  give  the  other  fellows  too  much  power.” 
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Mrs.  Sickles  feels  that  the  action  of  the  league  in  support¬ 
ing  Dr.  Wiley  in  the  face  of  President  Taft  is  not  right,  and 
does  not  show  the  best  motive. 

From  observation  I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  League  desire  in  an  unprejudiced  manner  to  put  them¬ 
selves  in  line  for  the  promotion  of  public  good,”  she  said,  “but 
what  I  have  personally  learned  from  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and 
B.  J.  La  Bree,  a  press  agent  for  5,000  newspapers,  and  from 
Mrs.  Kelley’s  statement,  that  Miss  Alice  Lakey  was  associated 
with  Mr.  La  Bree,  1  can  not  but  be  convinced  that  they  are 
acting  from  other  motives, 

"I  know  this  pure  food  history,”  she  said.  “I  have  been 
associated  with  it  from  the  beginning.  At  20  years  of  age 
I  was  a  hopeless  invalid  because,  the  doctors  said,  the  food  I 
was  given  was  not  the  best  for  health  and  strength.  Since 
then  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of 
foods,  and  my  bill  to  establish  domestic  science  schools  by 
federal  appropriation  was  to  find  by  chemical  research  what 
were  proper  foods  and  th.en  to  teach  young  women  how  to 
cook  them. 

“The  bill  was  killed  ten  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wiley  by  his 
own  statement,  because  he  was  afraid  of  losing  his  power. 
If  he  were  actuated  by  personal  motives  then,  he  is  now,  and 
I  can  not  but  be  convinced  that  others  following  Dr.  Wiley 
as  against  the  president  are  actuated  by  the  same  motives. 

From  the  Milwaukee  Evening  IVisconsin,  March  2:  Adop¬ 
tion  of  resolutions  frowning  upon  the  Taft  whiskey  decision 
in  this  morning’s  session  of  the  National  Consumers’  League 
convention  has  brought  from  H.  B.  Meyers  of  Chicago  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  its  officers  are  being  used  as  a 
tool  by  certain  interests  seeking  to  discredit  the  president. 

Mr.  Meyers  came  to  Milwaukee  to  attend  the  convention 
in  the  iterest  of  the  American  Food  Journal,  of  which  he  is 
the  publisher.  He  asserts  that  the  public  is  being  misled  as  to 
the  importance  and  path  of  duty  of  the  National  Consumers’ 
League  and  that  private  and  other  interests  are  being  fur¬ 
thered  at  the  expense  of  delegates  who  do  not  understand 
just  what  they  are  doing  in  being  led  to  act  on  certain  matters. 

“This  convention  is  not  what  its  promoters  and  others 
would  lead  the  public  to  believe,”  said  Mr.  Meyers,  “for  there 
are  but  four  states  represented  and  only  fifteen  delegates  in 
attendance.  The  most  serious  objection  was  found  this  morn¬ 
ing  when  an  executive  session  was  held  and  the  public,  news¬ 
paper  representatives  and  everybody  else  excluded.  While 
thus  entrenched  they  passed  the  resolutions  without  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  anyone  to  be  given  a  hearing.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  representative  of  a  professional  news  bureau  promised 
that  if  they  were  adopted,  he  would  see  that  they  were  sent 
broadcast  over  the  United  States. 

“Another  bad  move  came  this  morning  in  about  the  same 
connection  which  Mrs.  Emma  Sickels,  representing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Domestic  Science  Association,  also  was  excluded 
Such  high  handed  proceedings  in  the  hands  of  about  fifteen 
women  who  are  blindly  led  is  not  the  work  of  the  National 
Consumers’  League  as  the  public  believes  it  operates.  But  the 
public  ought  to  know.  I  do  not  believe  many  of  these  women 
really  understand  the  important  question  of  the  whiskey  de¬ 
cision  to  a  degree  where  they  could  intelligently  and  con¬ 
scientiously  agree  to  the  adoption  of  such  resolutions  which 
discredit  President  Taft  and  the  highest  food  authorities  of  the 
United  States.” 

Frorn  the  Mihvaukee  Sentinel.  March  3;  The  ratification  of 
resolutions  of  the  New  York  Consumers’  League  condemning 
President  Taft  for  his  decision  on  the  definition  of  the  term 
“whiskey”  by  the  National  Consumers’  League,  Wednesday 
morning,  opened  the  door  for  a  storm  of  protest  from  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  the  policy  of  the  league  in  upholding 
the  decisions  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  bureau  of  chemistry. 

The  protest  on  this  action  is  based  on  allegation  that  those 
most  interested  in  the  Consumers’  League  are  acting  directly 
for  Dr.  Wiley,  and  that  they  are  actuated  by  other  than  the 
interests  of  pure  food. 

“From  observation  I  believe  that  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  League  desire  in  an  unprejudiced  manner  to  put 
themselves  in  line  for  the  promotion  of  public  good,”  said  an 
interested  observer,  “but  what  I  have  personally  learned  from 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and  B.  J,  La  Bree,  a  press  agent  for 
5,000  newspapers,  and  from  Mrs.  Kelley’s  statement,  that  Miss 
.A.lice  Lakey  was  associated  with  Mr.  La  Bree,  I  can  not  but 
be  convinced  that  they  are  acting  from  other  motives.” 

In  addition  to  the  following  officers,  who  were  re¬ 
elected  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting,  the  League  has  an 
executive  board  and  an  advisory  board. 

President,  John  Graham  Brooks,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


F'-eflerick  Nathan,  New  York:  Mrs 
H  M  Wilmarth,  Clncago;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Howe,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Gudden,  Oshkosh,  Wis. ;  Miss  Jennie  Gorden,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Mrs.  Trumbull,  Portland,  Ore.;  Mrs  R  P 
Hffileck,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Mrs.  S.  S.  Fels,  Pittsburg  Pa’ 
Treasurer,  G.  Hermann  Kinnicutt,  New  York 
Recording  Secretary,  G.  W.  B.  Cushing,  East  Orange  N  T 
General  Secretary,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  New  York  ’ 


The  executive  board  has  the  following  members ; 

Miss  Alice  Lakey,  Chairman,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley. 

Mrs.  Robert  McVickar. 

.  Mrs.  William  G.  Shailer. 

H.  Holbrook  Curtis,  M.  D. 

Charles  E.  North,  M  D. 

Wilbur  C.  Phillips. 

Mrs.  Chas.  E.  H.  Phillips. 

Louise  C.  Purington,  M.  D. 

James  Bronson  Reynolds. 

Louis  L.  Seaman,  M.  D. 

John  Martin,  Treasurer. 

Ihe  advisory  board  is  composed  of  the  following 
persons: 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  New  York. 

R.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  Department,  Kentucky. 

Horace  Ankeney,  Ohio. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  Food  Commissioner,  Indiana. 

James  Foust,  Food  Commissioner,  Pennsylvania. 

Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Washington 
Richard  Fischer,  State  Chemist,  Wisconsin 
Geo.  W.  Goler,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

Julius  Hortvet,  State  Chemist,  Minnesota. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist,  North  Carolina. 

F.  J.  H.  Kracke,  Asstistant  Commissioner,  New  York. 

E  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner,  North  Dakota. 

Charles  D.  Lakey,  New  Jersey. 

Albert  E.  Leach,  Colorado. 

Ernst  J.  Lederle,  Ph.  D.,  New  York. 

Jas.  L.  Perkins,  M.  D.,  New  Jersey. 

Qiarles  A.  L.  Reed,  M.  D.,  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Ohio. 

Jas.  T.  Shepard,  Chemist,  South  Dakota. 

H.  V.  Tartar,  State  Chemist,  Oregon. 

Edw.  B.  Voorhees,  Director,  New  Jersey. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  New  Hampshire. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Chicago,  Ill. 


COLD  STORAGE  A  BLESSING. 

Just  now  there  is  much  talk  about  the  cold  storage 
warehouses  being  the  cause  of  speculation  in  food¬ 
stuffs  such  as  butter,  eggs  and  poultry,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  considerable  foundation  for 
these  reports,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  second  thought, 
coupled  with  actual  conditions,  will  show  that,  despite 
the  speculation,  the  consuming  public  is  beffer  off 
through  being  able  to  hold  these  products  in  time  of 
plenty  for  use  when  the  output  is  light. 

Take  eggs,  for  instance;  if  all  the  fresh  eggs  were 
put  on  the  market  during  the  period  when  the  hens  lay 
liberally  the  price  would  probably  drop  according  to 
one  who  is  well  posted,  to  five  cents  a  dozen,  and  even 
at  that  the  supply  would  so  far  exceed  the  demand  that 
enormous  quantities  would  rot. 

The  same  is  true  as  regards  the  canning  industry. 
The  staple  vegetables  are  not  those  which  grow  all  the 
year  in  all  the  country,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
preserve  the  product  for  use  in  the  future  when  it  is 
plentiful  in  the  present. — Tzvin  City  Commercial  Bul¬ 
letin. 


NEW  PINEAPPLE  PRODUCT. 

Following  the  success  which  has  been  attained  in 
making  a  market  for  the  Hawaiian  pineapples,  it  is 
stated  that  a  San  Francisco  company  is  to  embark  in 
putting  out  a  beverage  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
pineapples  from  the  Honolulu  possessions.  It  will  he 
put  up  in  bottles  and  will  be  handled  the  same  as  is 
grape  juice  from  domestic  markets. 
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State  Department  Notes. 


Fresh  Egg  Discussion  in  California. 

Just  when  an  egg  is  fresh  is  a  matter  under  discus¬ 
sion  before  the  California  State  Board  of  Health. 
Chester  A' .  Thompson,  an  eastern  egg  broker,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Julius  Koebig,  a  chemist,  maintained  that  eggs 
are  fresh  so  long  as  they  are  '‘clear,  untainted  and  do 
not  emit  an  odor.”  The  length  of  time  that  the  egg  had 
been  “laid”  did  not  figure  in  its  freshness.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  an  egg  had  been  shipped  from  the  east,  had 
been  subjected  to  a  low  temperature  from  three  days 
to  a  month,  did  not  mean  that  it  was  a  “cold  storage” 
egg. 

The  country  merchant  who  buys  up  eggs  and  holds 
them  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  awaiting  the 
market  to  advance,  came  in  for  a  considerable  roasting 
at  the  hands  of  more  than  one  witness.  The  retailer 
was  blamed  for  not  making  any  effort  to  keep  the  eggs 
in  good  condition  after  they  had  come  into  his  hands, 
often  storing  them  in  damp  basements,  alongside  of 
onions  or  other  articles  whose  odor  the  eggs  absorb, 
on  account  of  their  porous  nature. 

The  final  decision  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  will 
not  be  arrived  at  for  some  time. 

In  a  personal  interview.  Prof.  E.  W.  Jaffa  of  Berk¬ 
eley,  who  has  gained  considerable  prominence  in  con¬ 
nection  with  investigations  regarding  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide,  stated  that  no  matter  what  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  placed  upon  the  law  or  what  method  of  evas¬ 
ion  the  egg  producers  and  packers  wish  to  be  followed, 
he  could  prove  by  experiments  in  his  laboratory  that  an 
egg  deteriorates  the  minute  it  is  placed  in  storage. 


Illinois’  State  Food  Standards  Commission  Asks 

Briefs. 

STATE  FOOD  COMMISSION,  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Chicago,  February  25,  1910. 

The  Illinois  State  Food  Standard  Commission  has 
for  some  time  been  considering  standards  for  ice 
cream.  The  following  are  among  those  suggested ; 

1.  “Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream 
and  sugar,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  milk,  of 
condensed  or  evaporated  milk,  or  eggs,  of  corn  starch, 
of  not  more  than  2  per  cent  of  gelatine,  or  of  other 
wholesome  food  stuff,  and  with  or  without  wholesome 
flavoring  or  coloring,  and  contains  not  less  than  9  per 
cent  of  "milk  fat  and  not  more  than  30,000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  of  the  melted  article,  none  of 
which  bacteria  are  toxicogenic  or  pathogenic.” 

2.  “Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream 
and  sugar,  with  or  without  a  natural  flavoring,  and 
contains  not  less  than  fourteen  (14)  per  cent  of  milk 
fat.” 

3.  “Fruit  ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from 
cream,  sugar  and  sound,  clean,  mature  fruits,  and  con¬ 
tains  not  less  than  twelve  ( 12)  per  cent  of  milk  fat.” 

4.  “Nut  ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from 
cream,  sugar  and  round,  nonrancid  nuts,  and  contains 
not  less  than  twelve  (12)  per  cent  of  milk  fat.” 

5.  “Milk  ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from 
cream  and  sugar,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  milk, 
of  condensed  or  evaporated  milk,  of  eggs,  of  corn 
starch,  of  not  more  than  two  (2)  per  cent  of  gelatine 
and  contains  not  less  than  nine  (9)  per  cent  of  milk 
fat.” 

6.  “No  ice  cream  shall  be  sold  within  the  state  con¬ 
taining  less  than  twelve  (12)  per  cent  milk  fat,  except 


where  fruit  or  nuts  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  flavor¬ 
ing,  when  it  shall  not  contain  less  than  ten  (10)  per 
cent  of  milk  fat.” 

7.  “Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  containing  not  less 
than  eight  (8)  per  cent  of  butter  fat  and  eighteen  (18) 
per  cent  of  milk  solids,  with  the  addition  of  sugar 
(sucrose)  and  with  or  without  natural  flavoring  and 
not  to  exceed  seven-tenths  (7/10)  of  one  (i)  per  cent 
of  gelatine  or  vegetable  gums,” 

It  is  recpiested  that  all  those  opposed  to,  or  in  favor 
of,  any  provisions  of  any  of  the  above  suggested  stand¬ 
ards,  submit  briefs  in  triplicate  to  the  Commission 
through  its  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible. 

Briefs  submitted  prior  to  April  ist  will  be  considered 
and  a  public  hearing  will  be  given  at  the  Great  X'orth- 
ern  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  April  6th, 
1910,  to  all  desiring  to  be  heard. 

Respectfully, 

T.  J.  Bryan,  Secretary. 

STATE  FOOD  COMMISSION,  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Chicago,  March  7,  1910. 

The  Illinois  State  Food  Standard  Commission  has 
under  consideration  standards  for  Condensed  Milk  and 
Evaporated  Milk.  The  following  standards  have  been 
suggested : 

1.  Condensed  milk,  evaporated  milk,  is  milk  from 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  water  has  been  evap¬ 
orated  and  contains  not  less  than  twenty-eight  (28) 
per  cent  of  mild  solids  of  which  not  less  than  twenty- 
seven  and  five-tenths  (27.5)  per  cent  is  milk  fat. 

2.  Sweetened  condensed  milk  is  milk  from  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated  and 
to  which  sugar  (sucrose)  has  been  added,  and  con¬ 
tains  not  less  than  twenty-eight  (28)  per  cent  of  milk 
solids,  of  which  not  less  than  twenty-seven  and  five- 
tenths  (27.5)  per  cent  is  milk  fat. 

Condensed  skim  milk  is  skim  milk  from  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  water  has  been  evaporated. 

It  is  requested  that  all  interested  submit  briefs  in 
triplicate  to  the  Commission  through  its  Secretary  as 
soon  as  possible.  Briefs  submitted  prior  to  April  ist 
will  be  considered  and  a  public  hearing  will  be  given 
at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  10  a.  m., 
Thursday,  A])ril  7,  1910,  to  all  desiring  to  be  heard. 

Respectfully, 

T.  J.  Bryan,  Secretary. 

Iowa  Rulings  on  Whisky  and  Certified  Colors. 

Bulletin  No.  4  of  the  Iowa  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Department  contains  the  following  rulings  on 
the  subjects  of  whisky  and  certified  colors. 

WTTT.mCV. 

A  most  important  controversy  has  arisen  under  the  national 
pure  food  law  involvino-  the  definition  of  the  term  “whisk}^. 
The  use  of  the  label  “whisky”  upon  a  package  containing  an 
article  not  whisky  would  of  course  he  a  case  of  misbranding, 
and  as  there  are  several  processes  of  making  the  product  here¬ 
tofore  sold  as  whiskv  in  this  and  other  countries,  the  exact 
definition  is  of  considerable  importance. 

The  matter  was  first  referred  to  Attorney-General  Bona¬ 
parte  and  in  an  extensive  opinion,  approved  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  April,  1907,  the  meaning  of  the  term  “whisky” 
was  held  to  mean  ony  that  variety  of  alcoholic  beverage  some¬ 
times  denominated  “straight  whisky,”  a  decision  which  up¬ 
held  the  view  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  standard  committee  of  the  Association  of  Food 
and  Dairy  Commissioners.  Immediately  following  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of"  President  Taft,  the  whole  matter  was  again  appealed 
to  the  ehief  executive  and  by  him  referred  to  solicitor  gen¬ 
eral  for  the  taking  of  testimony  so  that  the  matter  might  be 
determined  with  all  the  facts  at  hand  instead  of  from  a  wholly 
theoretical  standpoint.  The  opinion  of  the  solicitor  general, 
and  the  voluminous  testimony  taken  by  him  was  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  reviewed  and  oral  arguments  were  heard  and  printed 
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briefs  received  and  considered,  tliereby  making  a  most  com¬ 
plete  investigation  of  a  much  controverted  sul)ject,  an  inves¬ 
tigation  more,  complete  and  extended  than  has  ever  before 
been  made  in  this  country.  In  a  rather  lengthv  decision  the 
president  concludes : 

“After  an  examination  of  all  the  evidence  it  seems  to  me 
overwhelmingly  established  that  for  a  hundred  years  the  term 
whisky  in  the  trade  and  among  the  customers  has  in¬ 
cluded  all  potable  liquor  distilled  from  grain.” 

The  president  points  out  that  exactly  the  same  question 
has  been  decided  in  the  same  manner  by  a  royal  commission 
in  England ;  and  that  congress  evidently  had  the  same  thought 
in  mind  in  enacting  legislation  relating  to  the  taxing  of 
whiskies  made  by  different  methods. 

It  of  course  follows  that  mixtures  of  two  or  more  kinds  of 
“whisky.”  as  defined  by  President  Taft,*  are  “blends”  under 
the  pure  food  law,  since  that  statute  defines  blends  as  mix¬ 
tures  of  like  substance. 

It  is  vvorth}’  of  note  that  at  no  time  during  the  extended 
discussion  was  there  any  suggestion  that  whiskies  of  any  kind 
are  actually  adulterated  with  any  harmful  material,  or  indeed 
that  they  are  adulterated  at  all.  The  sole  question  was  one 
of  proper  branding.  The  matter  now  having  reached  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  final  conclusion  under  the  national  pure  food  law, 
and  there  being  no  contrary  legislation  in  this  state,  the  food 
law  of  Iowa  is  properly-  interpreted  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  national  law,  and  this  department  will  he  governed  ac¬ 
cordingly  with  reference  to  the  labeling  of  distilled  spirits. 

COAL  TAR  COLORS. 

The  law  of  this  state  does  not  prohibit  by  name  the  coal  tar 
colors  it  does  prohibit  the  use  of  any  added  deleterious  in¬ 
gredient.  The  national  department  of  agriculture  in  Food 
Inspection  Decision  No.  7(1  makes  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  coal  tar  colors  generally  : 

“The  use  in  food  for  any  purpose  of  any  mineral  dye  or  any 
coal  tar  dye,  except  those  coal  tar  dyes  hereinafter  listed,  will 
be  grounds  for  prosecution  pending  further  investigations 
now  under  way  and  the  announcement  thereof,  the  coal  tar 
dyes  hereinafter  named,  made  specifically  for  use’ in  foods,  and 
which  bear  a  guaranty  from  the  manufacturer  that  they  are 
free  from  subsidiary  products  and  represent  the  actuaf  sub¬ 
stance  the  name  of  which  they  bear,  may  be  used  in  foods. 
In  every  case  a  certificate  that  the  dye  in  question  has  been 
tested  by  competent  experts  and  found  to  be  free  from  harm¬ 
ful  constituents  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
and  approved  by  him.” 

The  seven  coal  tar  dyes  permitted,  cover  sufficient  range 
for  all  food  purposes,  but  so  far  as  the  United  States  law  ap¬ 
plies  only  colors  that  have  been  certified  by  the  manufacturers 
to  the  national  department  of  agriculture  and  there  examined 
and  accepted  may  be  legally  used  in  food  products  which  en¬ 
ter  into  interstate  commerce.  The  reason  for  prohibiting  the 
use  of  miscellaneous  colors  is  that  some  of  them  are  known 
to  he  harmful  and  others  are  strongly  suspected  of  being 
harmful,  and  also  in  the  preparation  of  these  colors  there  are 
usually  found  certain  impurities  of_a  dangerous  and  poisonous 
character.  Great  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  colors  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  hence  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
no  interference  with  the  use  of  uncertified  colors,  but  there  are 
now  on  the  market  and  in  use  by  food  manufacturers  colors 
properly  certified  as  required  under  the  national  statute. 
Doubtless  users  of  these  colors  in  food  products  will  uni- 
formlv  pursue  the  practice  of  labeling  their  packages  to  show 
such  use.  The  prohibition  of  other  colors  works  no  hard¬ 
ship  upon  the  users  of  colors  except  that  it  increases  the  cost 
of  the  colors. 

Notice  is  given  that  after  April  I,  1910,  this  department  will 
contest  the  use  of  any  coal  tar  colors  other  than  those  per¬ 
mitted  by  U.  S.  Food  Inspection  Decision  76,  and  such  colors 
as  may  be  used  should  be  certified  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  that  decision. 


Minnesota’s  Dairy'  Industry. 

Food  Commi.ssioner  Andrew  French  estimates  that 
Minnesota  farmers,  selling-  milk  to  the  creameries  dur¬ 
ing-  1909,  received  for  that  product,  $25,000.  Althoug-h 
a  few  creameries  show  a  falling  off  of  1.4  per  cent  in 
the  output  of  butter,  they  show  an  increase  of  16  per 
cent  in  money  paid  their  patrons.  This  is  because  of 
the  hig:h  price  of  butter.  Adding^  to  this  the  number 
of  new  creameries  established  during-  the  year,  Mr. 
French  believes  that  the  total  amount  paid  patrons  in 
the  state  has  increased  nearly  25  per  cent. 

The  corporation  attorney’s  office  at  St.  Paul  has 
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brought  suit  against  fifteen  dairymen,  alleging  their 
violation  of  the  milk  and  creamery  laws,  the  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Department  being  the  complainant.  It 
is  .said  that  the  food  department  used  persuasion  until 
patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  now  is  turning  to 
sterner  measures.  The  law  requires  20  per  cent  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  in  cream  and  3.5  per  cent  in  milk.  Three  state 
inspectors  have  found  cream  hovering  about  17  in  the 
tests  and  milk  far  below  grade.  Two  suits  have  al¬ 
ready  been  brought  against  St.  Paul  milk  dealers  in  the 
municipal  court.  This  is  said  to  be  only  the  beginning 
of  the  Food  and  Dairy  Department's  crusade  to  en¬ 
force  the  pure  milk  laws,  nearly  fifty  warrants  having 
been  prepared  for  issuance  against  local  dealers. 


Food  Notes  From  Pennsylvania. 

FUTURE  WHISKEY  LEGISL.\TI()X. 

The  January  bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Food  De¬ 
partment  contains  the  following  recommendation  in 
regard  to  future  whiskey  legislation ; 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  after  having  had  volu¬ 
minous  testimony  taken  on  the  subject  by  the  solicitor  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  and  after  having  heard  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  read  all  the  briefs  of  the  parties  interested  baring 
on  the  subject,  making  thereby  such  an  investigation  as  has 
never  before  been  made  in  this  country,  has  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that : 

(1) .  All  potable  distilled  spirits  from  grain  are  “whiskey”; 
and 

(2) .  All  potable  distilled  spirits  from  grain  are  “like  sub¬ 
stances,”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  de¬ 
fining  a  blend ; 

and,  inasmuch  as  the  federal  government,  by  the  department 
of  justice  and  the  president,  has  defined  “whiskey,”  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  legislature,  at  its  next  session,  should  enact  a  law  in 
harmony  with  the  attitude  taken  by  the  federal  government 
relating  to  alcoholic  liquors. 

OLEOMARGARINE  PROSECUTIONS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  oleomargarine  cases 
terminated  by  Food  Commissioner  Foust  and  amount 
of  fines  and  costs  collected  under  the  act  of  May  29th. 
1901,  to  and  including  December  31st,  1909,  and  paid 
into  the  state  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  common¬ 


wealth.  Fines  and 

.  .  Cases  costs  paid  into 

Commissioner.  Year.  Terminated?  State  Treasury. 

Wells  and  Cope . 1901  16  $  1,160.00 

Wells  and  Cope . 1902  117  4,113.59 


Total  .  1.33  $  5,273.59 

B.  H.  Warren . 1903  35  $  2,438.55 

B.  H.  Warren . 1904  48  1,115.10 

B.  PI.  Warren . 1905  101  8,360.41 

B.  H.  Warren . 1906  118  11,743.44 


Total .  .302  $23,687.50 

James  Foust . 1907  157  $14,827.88 

James  Foust  . 1908  67  7,139.05 

James  Foust . 1909  273  23,399.35 


Total  .  497  $45,366.28 


Note  that  during  the  three  years  of  Commissioner  Foust’s 
administration  497  oleomargarine  cases  have  been  terminated 
as  compared  with  4.35  cases  terminated  during  the  six  years 
of  Commissioners  Wells,  Cope  and  Warren;  and  that  $4.5,- 
366.28  in  fines  and  costs  has  been  paid  into  the  state  treasury 
as  compared  with  $28,961.09  paid  in  durin<^  the  six  years  of  his 
[)redecessors. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  CANNED  (XiODS. 

The  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Division  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  year 
is  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  the  canned  goods  put 
up  in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  country, 
according  to  Commissioner  Foust.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  such  foreign  productions  as  French  peas, 
which  contain  salts  of  copper,  and  which  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  state’s  markets,  and  m.ushrooms. 
which  were  bleached  Avith  sulphurous  acid,  there 
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were  no  prosecutions  for  the  vending  of  canned 
goods  in  the  state  during  the  year.  Seven  hundred 
and  forty-five  samples  were  procured  from  various 
sections  of  the  commonwealth  and  all  were  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  cC)mpetent  chemists. 

The  canned  goods  purchased  and  analyzed  con¬ 
sisted  of  tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  beans,  fish,  potted 
meats  of  all  kinds,  together  with  a  great  variety  of 
soups.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Com¬ 
missioner  bears  testimonv  to  the  sincere  desire  of 
the  American  canners  to  co-bperate  heartily  and 
sincerely  with  the  pure  food  authorities  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  country  at  large.  The  result  of 
the  examinations  of  the  various  samples  collected 
by  the  agents  of  the  division  will  undoubtedly  be  as 
gratifying  to  the  great  body  of  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  as*  it  is  to  the  pure  food  people  and  will  be  to 
the  canners. 

“At  one  time  considerable  oreiudice  bad  been 
aroused  in  the  public  mind  against  canned  goods,” 
says  Commissioner  Foust.  “This  was  the  result  of 
bad  work  by  unscrupulous  persons  who  were 
anxious  only  to  secure  quick  monetary  returns,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the?  quality  t»f  their  goods  or  the  effect 
upon  the  public  health  or  the  oublic  disposition 
toward  canned  goods.  I  am  convinced  that  all  this 
has  been  remedied. 

“Personality  I  desire  to  thank  the  canners  for 
their  quick  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  state  and 
I  think  I  am  not  going  beyond  bounds  when  I  rec¬ 
ommend  their  goods  to  the  confidence  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  They  have  surelv  done  all  that  was 
required  of  them,  and  that  cheerfully  and  effec¬ 
tually." 


LAWYERS  AS  STATE  FOOD  OFFICIALS. 

Commissioner  J.  H.  Wallis  of  Idaho  is  forty-eight 
years  old  and  is  the  father  of  fifteen  children  and 
has  two  grandchildren.  The  commissioner  is  a 
lawyer  and  was  elected  district  attorney  of  his 
home  county  three  times  previous  to  his  election  to 
the  Idaho  legislature,  to  which  he  was  also  elected 
three  times.  The  last  time  he  was  chosen  by  his 
party  caucus  as  speaker  of  the  Idaho  legislature, 
after  which  he  was  appointed  state  dairy  and  Food 
Inspector.  Commissioner  Jones  of  Illinois  and 
George  L.  Flanders  of  New  York,  President  of  the 
Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  De¬ 
partments,  are  the  only  other  lawyers  at  the  head  of 
state  food  control  departments  in  this  country. 


THE  WILLIAMS  BROTHERS  CO.  RE¬ 
ORGANIZES. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Williams  Brothers  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  was  recently  made  by  which  the  stock  held 
by  William  H.  and  Henry  P.  Williams  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Messrs.  J.  L.  Hudson,  George  Peck,  J.  F. 
Hortz,  F.  H.  Holt,  C.  B.,  Sawyer,  F.  L.  Silk  and 
Walter  H.  Williams.  Under  the  reorganization  the 
officers  are:  President,  Walter  H.  Williams;  Vice 
President,  J.  F.  Hortz ;  Secretary,  C.  B.  Sawyer ; 
Treasurer,  F.  H.  Holt;  Superintendent,  F.  L.  Silk. 
The  Williams  Brothers  Co.  manufactures  a  line  of  pre¬ 
serves  and  pickles. 


JUDGE  DEFINES  ICE  CREAM. 

In  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  police  court  February  28, 
Judge  Mullowny  relieved  the  jury  of  consideration  of 
the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Joseph  J. 


Bischoff,  charged  with  manufacturing  adulterated  ice 
cream,  and  directed  it  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty, 
Bischoff,  it  was  alleged,  substituted  gelatine  and  milk 
for  cream  in  his  product. 

The  Government’s  case  was  based  on  the  formula 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  ex¬ 
perts,  including  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  were  on  hand  and  testified  to  the 
deleterious  effect  of  ingredients  other  than  those  called 
for  in  their  formula. 

In  taking  the  case  from  the  jury.  Judge  Mullowny 
decided  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  presence 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  butter  fat  in  ice  cream,  holding 
also  that  the  definition  of  “ice  cream,”  as  given  in 
standard  dictionaries  and  recipe  books,  precluded  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  a  recipe  that  would  have  to  be  adopted  as  a 
standard. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  SORGHUM. 

Though  all  the  cultivated  “sorghums”  probably 
came  originally  from  a  single  wild  species,  the  term 
as  now  used  includes  a  great  number  of  cultivated 
varieties  differing  widely  in  character.  These  are  com¬ 
monly  divided  into  two  general  classes,  (i)  the  sac¬ 
charine  sorghums  which  have  sweet  juice  and  are  now 
called  sorgos;  and  (2)  the  non-saccharine  sorghums 
which  include  Kafir  corn,  broom-corn,  durra,  shallu, 
kowliang  and  some  others. 

Different  varieties  of  sorghum  have  been  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  India,  China,  and  in  different  parts  of  Africa 
for  many  centuries.  Pliny  recounts  its  introduction 
into  Italy  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  seeds  of  sorghum  are  largely  used  for  human 
food  in  India,  and  in  parts  of  Africa,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  elsewhere.  In  nearly  all  the  temperate  and 
tropical  regions  of  the  world,  sorghum  is  grown  both 
for  grain  and  forage. 

In  this  country  the  value  of  sorghum  is  well  recog¬ 
nized.  It  is  widely  cultivated  as  a  fodder  crop  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  as  a  grain  crop.  At  one  time  the 
government  experimented  for  several  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  saccharine  varieties, 
but  the  results  secured  did  not  justify  the  hope  that 
sorgo  would  become  one  of  the  great  sugar-producing 
plants  of  the  world.  Considerable  qualities  of  table 
sirup  are  manufactured  from  it  every  year,  though  this 
industry  is  probably  on  the  decline. 


IMPORTED  LIQUORS  IMPROPERLY  BRANDED 
SUBJECT  TO  SEIZURE. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  published  an  opinion 
of  Attorney-General  Wicker  sham  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  that  portion  of  the  penal  laws  governing 
the  labeling  of  packages  of  liquor  to  show  the  name  of 
the  consignee,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  contents 
when  it  is  entered  from  a  foreign  country. 

The  statement  issued  is  in  part  as  follows ; 

The  Attorney  General  advised  that,  while  it  was  not  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  marking  of  the  liquors,  customs  officers  can  and 
should  render  effective  assistance  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  by  seizure  and  forfeiture. 

Instructions  to  tins  effect  have  been  prepared  for  tbe  guid¬ 
ance  of  customs  officers  and  have  been  submitted  to  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  and  Agriculture,  by  whom  they  have  been  ap¬ 
proved.  The  customs  officers  are  instructed  to  seize  all  pack¬ 
ages  shipped  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries 
containing  intoxicating  liquors  and  not  labeled  as  required  by 
section  240  of  the  statute,  and  to  take  proceeding  as  provided 
for  the  enforcement  of  forfeitures  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CONSUMERS’  LEAGUE? 

That  the  National  Consumers’  League  has  forfeited 
all  right  to  the  confidence  of  the  American  public  may 
be  clearly  discerned  by  a  perusal  of  the  unofficial  pro¬ 
ceeding's  of  the  ‘"annual  meeting”  at  Milwaukee,  print¬ 
ed  in  another  part  of  this  issue.  We  refer  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  publication  as  unofficial,  because  when  the  offi¬ 
cial  proceedings  are  made  public,  all  of  the  features  of 
the  meeting  discreditable  to  the  organization  will  be 
carefully  expurgated  for  public  consumption.  Parti¬ 
cular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  condemning 
President  Taft’s  whiskey  decision.  These  resolutions 
were  given  wide  publicity  some  time  ago  with  the 
statement  that  they  were  passed  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  New  York  at  its  cpiarterly  meeting,  January 
21.  They  were  sent  out  over  the  signature  of  Miss 
.\lice  I.akey,  chairman  of  the  food  committee  of  the 
League.  Incpiiry  of  Miss  Lakey  as  to  the  number  of 
persons  attending  the  quarterly  meeting  brought  the 
statement  that  she  was  not  secretary  of  the  executive 
board.  Furthermore  the  minutes  of  the  board  meet¬ 
ings  were  not  made  public. 

Just  what  is  not  made  public  in  connection  with  the 
National  Consumers’  League  that  should  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  because  most  of  its  work 
that  gets  the  widest  publicity  is  done  by  the  star  cham¬ 
ber  process.  A  description  of  the  underground  con- 
.nections  of  the  League,  if  it  could  be  had,  would  make 
interesting  reading.  If  it  were  possible  to  learn 
whether  the  original  draft  of  the  resolutions  were  pre¬ 
pared  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  Lexington,  Ky.,  an  ex¬ 
amination  and  identification  of  the  handwriting  in 
which  the  draft  was  made  might  determine  their  event¬ 
ual  source.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  familiar  ring  in  the 
subject  matter.  The  following  telegram  picked  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  Pfister  Hotel  club  room  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  pointing  to  one  source  of  inspiration  for 
some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  League.  While  the 
telegram  was  addressed  to  Miss  Alice  Lakey,  it  was 
apparently  opened  by  another  person  and  used  in  the 
meeting. 

6  AU  WN  D  15  PAID 

Lexine:ton,  Ky..  Feb.  28 — 0. 

Miss  Alice  Lakey 

P  F  Milwaukee 

Copy  of  dr  scovells  report  disagreeing  with  national  whiskey 
branding  resolutions  is  being  mailed  you. 


Reside  the  general  publicity  given  the  whisky  reso¬ 
lutions  mentioned,  copies  of  the  resolutions  and  also  of 
another  resolution  in  relation  to  benzoate  of  soda  were 
mailed  to  all  the  state  food  commissioners  with  a  letter 
which  read  as  follows : 

N.ational  Consumers’  League,  Food  Committee, 

Office:  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City, 

Telephone,  6460  Grammercy. 

New  York  City,  Jan.  81,  191U. 

-  Dear  Sir :  Enclosed  please  find  copies  of  the  proposed  meat 
and  slaughter-house  inspection  laws.  Will  you  give  these 
drafts  your  attention  and  if  approved  by  your  board  will  you 
endeavor  to  have  these  bills  presented  at  the  present  session 
of  your  legislature?  We  can  supply  you  with  as  many  copies 
as  you  may  recpiire. 

May  1  also  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  resolution? 

.■\ny  help  that  you  will  give  our  committee  in  its  work  to 
improve  tl  c  food  supply  oi  the  people  will  be  greatly  appre- 
cited. 

Trusting  that  we  may  have  your  co-operation,  1  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alice  Lakey,  Chairman. 

Whether  Mi.ss  Lakey  hoped  to  influence  or  overawe 
the  commissioners  with  the  high-sounding  name 
of  the  organization  and  its  supposed  thousands  of 
members  it  is  possible  only  to  hazard  a  guess,  but  it  is 
learned  that  the  commissioners  generally  paid  very 
little  attention  tO'  the  communication.  However,  one 
commissioner,  the  Hon.  H.  R.  Wright  of  Iowa,  who 
lias  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  is  not  afraid  to 
express  them,  and  who  never  dodges  a  question  con¬ 
nected  with  the  administration  of  his  department, 
wrote  IMiss  Lakey  as  follows: 

Office  of  St.vte  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  4,  1910. 
Miss  Alice  Lakey,  Chairman  National  Consumers’  League, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Miss  Lakey:  1  have  at  band  yours  of  January 
81st,  enclosing  model  of  state  meat  inspection  law  and  model 
bill  authorizing  county  and  municipal  slaughter  houses,  which 
model  contains  some  admirable  suggestions. 

I  note  also  the  copy  of  the  resolutions  relative  to  President 
Taft’s  whisky  decision.  I  have  not  given  the  whisky  ques¬ 
tion  very  much  thought  or  study  and  am  not  very  well  posted 
upon  it,  and  should  like  your  suggestion  as  to  what  action 
might  be  possible  or  proper  upon  the  part  of  the  food  offi¬ 
cials  of  this  state  to  avert  the  peril  which  your  committee 
seems  to  think  is  threatened  by  President  Taft’s  decision.  I 
am  not  just  clear  in  my  own  mind  how  this  decision  is  to 
affect  the  matter  of  adulteration  of  foods. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  for  whatever  information  and  sug¬ 
gestions  you  can  give  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  R.  Wright,  Commissioner. 

For  the  purposes  of  showing  how  limited  is  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  chairman  of  the  food  committee  of 
the  National  Consumers’  League  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  we  print  Miss  Lakey’s  answer  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wright  and  his  reply  thereto. 

National  Consumers’  Le.\gue,  Food  Committee. 

Cranford,  N.  J.,  February  8,  1910. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Wright,  Food  Commissioner,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

My  Dear  Commissioner  Wright:  Your  letter  of  February 
4  came  to  hand  this  morning  and  I  write  to  say  that  I  am 
glad  you  approve  of  the  model  bills  and  hope  that  they 
may  be  of  use  in  your  state. 

I  am  also  glad  to  hear  of  your  interest  in  the  resolution 
on  the  decision  of  President  Taft  as  to  the  labeling  of  whisky. 
If  I  could  tell  you  anything  new,  which  I  very  much  doubt, 
I  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  men_  in 
your  position  know  so  much  about  the  whole  food  question 
that  one  can  not  tell  them  anything  new. 

The  matter  appears  to  me,  however,  in  this  light.  If  the 
label  on  whisky  need  not  tell  when  the  stuff  is  an  “imita- 
tion,”  a  “blend,”  or  a  “compound,”  then  the  label  on  coffee 
need  not  state  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory; 
it  need  not  state  that  to  the  maple  syrup  has  been  added  a 
generous  quantity  of  cheap  cane  syrup ;  it  need  not  state 
that  the  jam  is  made  of  apple  waste,  colored  with  coal  tar, 
and  seeded  down  with  grass  seeds;  it  need  not  state  that 
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to  the  olive  oil  has  been  added  the  cheap  cotton  seed  oil. 
In  brief,  if  the  lal)el  can  fail  to  state  the  facts  in  one  case 
why  should  it  be  compelled  to  state  them  in  another?  Or 
if  "whisky,”  made  from  neutral  spirits,  colored  with  caramel 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  age,  flavored  with  anything  that 
the  rectifier  likes  to  use,  can  be  legally  labeled  whisky,  why 
then  the  adulteration  of  foods  can  be  resumed.  The  Pure 
Food  Law  was  passed  to  protect  foods,  drugs,  liquors,  and 
medicines  from  being  adulterated  and  misbranded,  and  one 
can  not  say  that  the  rulings  shall  be  laid  aside  in  one  class 
of  products  and  not  in  others.  If  whisky  is  to  be  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  law  then  all  liquors  should  have 
the  same  privilege,  and  if  all  liquors  are  exempt  then  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  foods  and  drugs  should  have  the  same  favor 
shown  them.  In  fact,  the  Taft  decision  opens  the  doors  to 
a  return  of  all  the  old  food  frauds  which  you  and  other 
food  commissioners  battled,  for  so  many  years,  to  stop. 

As  to  what  you  can  do  in  your  state  I  would  suggest  that 
you  do  what  Dr.  J.  S.  Abbott  of  Texas  has  done  and  give 
notice  that  your  state  will  not  be  bound  by  the  ruling  of 
President  Taft  as  to  the  labeling  of  whisky.  If  every  state 
will  do  this,  whisky  so  labeled  can  not  'enter  any  state,  for 
each  state  has  absolute  police  power  over  its  own  state,  no 
Federal  law  can  dictate  to  any  state,  as  we  all  know. 

As  1  understand  it,  you  as  Commissioner  in  your  state, 
have  the  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations  (subject  to 
the  approval  of  your  Executive  Counsel)  governing  the  sale 
of  food  products  in  Iowa. 

Could  you  not  rule  that  no  whisky  should  be  sold  in  your 
state  that  was  not  branded  according  to  the  terms  of  your 
food  law?  This  would  compel  the  labeling  of  all  whiskies 
truthfully;  if  they  are  "imitations,  “compounds”  or  “blends,” 
the  label  must  declare  the  fact. 

If  you  would  take  this  stand  it  would  help  our  work 
very  much.  The  whole  fate  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  hangs 
in  the  balance.  It  is  not  whisky  that  troubles  our  committee, 
but  it  is  the  ciuestion  of  protecting  the  food  supply  of  con¬ 
sumers. 

Trusting  that  we  may  have  your  help. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alice  Lakey. 

Office  of  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  February  21,  1910. 
Miss  Alice  Lakey,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Aly  Dear  Miss  Lakey;  I  have  at  hand  yours  of  February 
8,  and  am  glad  to  know  your  ideas  of  the  whisky  decision. 

1  don't  understand  the  situation  quite  as  you  do.  If  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  Food  Inspection  Decisions  and  Notices  of  Judg¬ 
ment  on  cases,  or  prosecuting  the  matters  of  labeling,  com¬ 
pound  syrups,  compound  jams  and  compound  oils  have  already 
been  settled  and  proper  labeling  is  now  compelled  upon  such 
mixtures,  compounds  and  imitations. 

I  have  read  the  President’s  decision  very  carefully  and  it 
seenis  to  me  to  turn  on  the  question  of  the  definition  of 
whisky  rather  than  upon  the  application  of  the  law  to  it. 

I  don  t  understand  that  there  is  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to  exempt  imitation  whisky  from  the  same 
principle  of  labeling  as  applies  to  imitation  extracts  or  imi¬ 
tation  jams  and  other  imitations,  and  the  difference  between 
the  President  and  others  in  the  difference  of  understanding 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  whisky.  This  being  the  case, 
even  if  one  were  to  admit  that  the  President’s  understand¬ 
ing  was  wrong  I  don’t  follow  the  logic  which  concludes 
that  the  same  mistake  is  goina"  to  be  made  in  regard  to 
every  other  imitation  and  compound.  While  frankly  con¬ 
fessing  that  my  knowledge  of  the  whiskv  controversy  is 
none  too  ample,  I  must  say  that  I  am  unable  to  see  how 
the  whisky  decision,  whether  it  is  correct  or  otherwise,  has 
the  slightest  effect  upon  the  general  enforcement  of  the  na¬ 
tional  law  or  any  state  food  law,  and  particularly  am  I  not 
able  to  see  how  any  question  of  public  health  is  involved 
m  the  remotest  degree.  I  have  not  seen  anything  in  any 
of  the  discussions  whidi  have  alleged  that  any  kind  of 
whisky  is  adulterated  with  any  unwholesome  or  deleterious 
ingredient. 

Of  course,  by  reason  of  the  great  authoritv  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  for  no  other  reason,  I  am  naturallv  inclined  to  follow 
that  decision  so  far  as  the  food  law  of  this  state  applies 
to  whisk}'.  Of  course,  if  any  question  of  public  health  were 
involved  and  any  product  that  was  unwholesome  or  deleterious 
were  to  be  permitted  under  the  President’s  decision,  I  should 
feel  differently  about  it,  but  under  the  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  whisky  question  is  a  controversy 
between  two  kinds  of  manufacturers,  and  so  far  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  practically  concerned  they  will  be  very  little  affected 
no  matter  what  the  decision.  ’ 


I? 

I  remember  reading  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  a  very 
considerable  number  of  statements  about  the  deleterious 
ingredients  other  than  alcohol  that  were  found  in  various 
brands  of  whisky.  My  impression  is  from  the  recent  con¬ 
troversy,  that  such  statements  are  untrue  and  that  whisky 
is  not  m  any  affirmative  sense  adulterated  with  deleterious 
ingredients  or  chemicals,  but  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject 
1  am  seeking  information. 

1  shall  be  interested  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  your 
League  at  Milwaukee  as  scheduled  for  March  1  next.  In¬ 
deed,  1  shall  be  glad  to  Le  informed  of  tne  organization  and 
Its  requirements  for  membership. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H-  P-  Wright,  Commissioner. 

The  American  Food  Journal  does  not  wish  to  be 
undei  stood  as  attacking'  personally  .so  charming  a 
woman  as  Miss  Lakey.  We  merely  wish  to  point  out 
what  must  eventually  become  patent  to  her— that  she 
IS  being  used  as  a  tool,  and  that  her  talents  and 
enthusiasm  aie  being  capitalized  by  mercenary  inter¬ 
ests. 

The  League  claims  to  have  councils  in  every  large 
city  and  subordinate  leagues  in  thirty-six  states.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  only  a  corporal’s  guard  attended 
Its  annual  meeting  this  claim  would  seem  to  be  exag¬ 
gerated.  It  is  a  safe  conjecture  that  the  membership 
of  the  League  is  largely  fictitious  and  that  its  organiza¬ 
tion  is  maintained  largely  by  certain  manufacturers  and 
distillers  whose  interests  are  being  promoted  by  the 
League’s  noble  work  in  behalf  of  humanity.  Its  “star 
chamber  methods,  its  corporal’s  guard  conventions, 
and  its  questionable  press  agent  publicity,  assuredly 
put  it  in  the  class  of  spurious  organizations. 


TRYING  TO  MONOPOLIZE  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

T.  he  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  consisting  of  Drs.  Arthur  Dean 
Bevan,  chairman;  William  T.  Councilman;  James  W. 
Holland;  Victor  C.  Vaughn;  J.  A.  Witherspoon,  and 
Secietary  N.  P.  Colwell,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  that 
Committee  held  in  Chicag'o,  on  February  28th,  sep¬ 
arated  the  various  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States 
into  three  classes.  The  first  class  was  class  “A”  and 
consists  of  sixty-eight  colleges  which  were  marked 
O.  K. ,  the  other  hundred  colleges  were  grouped  in 
class  B  ’  and  class  “C,”  the  largest  number  being  in 
the  lattei  class.  Those  in  class  “B”  would  be  accept¬ 
able  to  this  Committee  provided  a  few  changes  were 
made  in  their  equipment  and  curricula,  but  those  in 
class  “C,  ’  numbering  over  sixty,  were  said  to  be  unfit 
for  recognition  and  should  not  be  patronized. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
council  is  endowed  with  no  power  of  action  against 
these  institutions;  has  no  legal  status  with  tb 
State  Boards  of  the  United  States;  and 
recognize  and  regulate  medical  college.'^ 
tirely  with  the  State  Boards  of  Regist 
Boards  of  Health.  These  various  ^ 
spected  the  colleges,  know  the  wor* 
the  various  states,  and  recognize 
doing  good  work.  Those  tha' 
work  are  refused  recognition, 
nition  is  the  same  as  the  des<^ 
students  will  not  attend  a 
recognized  by  the  State  B 
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feels  that  he  has  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
divide  the  medical  schools  into  these  various ,  classes. 
Without  any  knowledge  of  the  teachers  who  conduct 
the  lectures,  of  their  individual  ability  as  teachers, 
without  being  able  to  see  the  schools  in  operation,  with¬ 
out  anything  but  the  most  superficial  inspection,  this 
young  man  brings  his  report  to  the  Educational  Coun¬ 
cil  and  they  proceed  to  praise  in  some  instances  and 
denounce  in  others  the  medical  schools  of  the  United 
States.  To  say  that  justice  was  done  to  anyone  would 
be  the  height  of  nonsense. 

Of  course  those  institutions  that  are  placed  in  class 
“A”  are  satisfied  with  the  report,  but  those  placed  in 
class  “B”  and  class  “C”  are  not  satisfied,  any  more 
than  would  be  a  group  of  department  stores  if  they 
were  classified  as  class  “B”  and  class  “C”  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  merchants  banded  together  in  a  national  as¬ 
sociation.  If  such  a  thing  occurred  in  the  business 
world  not  many  hours  would  elapse  before  suits  for 
damages  would  be  instituted  against  those  who  made 
the  report.  The  slander  on  class  “C”  thus  published 
and  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  class  “B”  schools,  is  irre¬ 
parable.  The  public  does  not  know  that  this  Council 
has  no  legal  status,  that  they  are  simply  “butting  in,” 
as  it  were,  on  the  business  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  various  states. 

Another  noticeable  circumstance  in  examining  the 
report  of  this  Committee  is  the  presence  of  none  but 
university  schools  in  class  “A.”  This  looks  like  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  universities  to  control  medi¬ 
cal  education.  Those  medical  schools  which  are  affili¬ 
ated  with  universities  are  crying'  for  a  two  year  univer¬ 
sity  course  as  a  preliminary  for  admission  to  the 
medical  school.  There  is  nothing  particularly  wrong 
in  advocating  more  time  in  medical  study,  but  these 
same  universities  do  not  want  more  time  in  medical 
study.  They  have  already  left  but  two  years  for  medi¬ 
cal  study  in  their  six  year  course,  in  which  they  confer 
two  degrees,  B.  S.,  and  M.  D.,  for  six  years  of  study, 
whereas  if  the  student  receives  his  B.  S.  degree  in  the 
university  without  a  medical  department,  it  requires 
four  years  for  him  to  accomplish  the  same  thing,  and 
’pur  years  more  for  the  M,  D.  degree,  making'  in  all 
\ht  years. 

^hey  represent  to  the  State  Boards  that  four  years 
time  is  devoted  to  medicine  and  but  two  years 
'e  work,  but  the  fact  remains  that  these  stu- 
'n  six  years  what  it  requires  other  students 
"v  acquire.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the 
'ty  in  Chicago  conducts  a  correspond- 
’ch  students  can  do  two  years  of  cor- 
nd  then  by  four  years  of  resident 
’■ees.  This  is  certainly  applying 
^hods  to  education. 
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may  employ  one  of  the  healers  of  that  cult.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  all  the  legislation  and  all  the  re¬ 
solving  by  this  Council  will  not  compel  men  and 
women  to  go  to  the  M.  D. 

This  great  United  States  should  ever  remain  a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  poor  boy  might  be  able  to  become  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man  if  so  inclined,  and  the  obstacles  should 
not  be  so  great  but  that' he  could  surmount  them,  and 
after  he  has  received  his  diploma  and  the  state  has 
examined  him  (this  examination  should  be  rigid),  then 
the  medical  school  from  whence  he  came  should  not 
be  held  up  as  an  inferior  institution  when  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pass  the  same  examination  to  get  his  state 
license  as  was  the  student  who  came  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  school.  ,  The  records  of  the  various  State  Boards 
of  Health  will  not  show  that  the  students  that  come 
from  the  smaller  schools  have  passed  an  inferior  ex¬ 
amination  to  those  that  come  from  the  university 
schools. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  facts  we  ask.  Towards  what 
are  we  tending  and  what  is  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  attempting  to  do?  Does  it  want  to  form  a 
medical  trust  so  strong  that  only  the  favored  few  can 
minister  to  the  sick  in  the  future?  If  this  is  their  in¬ 
tention  we  think  they  have  undertaken  something  they 
cannot  accomplish,  not  yet,  not  yet  in  this  great  United 
States,  which  ever  should  and  by  the  might  of  right 
ever  will  be  the  land  of  the  free. 


PINCHOT,  McCABE  AND  PRESIDENT  TAFT. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  Barrels  and  Bottles 
and  other  magazines  and  individuals  who  have  been 
blocked  in  their  efforts  to  get  special  interpretations 
under  the  food  law  for  the  benefit  of  their  investments 
make  much  of  the  criticism  of  Mr.  McCabe,  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whom  they  hold 
responsible  for  their  troubles,  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  for¬ 
mer  Forester. 

Mr.  McCabe,  it  seems,  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
Wilson  temporary  Forester  to  succeed  Mr.  Pinchot, 
who  was  discharged  for  cause,  and  acted  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  for  several  days  before  a  permanent  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  office  was  made.  Mr.  Pinchot  criticised 
some,  or  at  least  one,  of  the  acts  of  Mr.  McCabe  in  his 
capacity  as  Forester.  The  criticism  had  nothing  in 
common  with  food  matters ;  it  pertained  exclusively  to 
forestry  matters. 

There  is  no  reason  except  for  a  gratification  of  per¬ 
sonal  spite  why  this  criticism  by  a  discharged  official 
now  under  investigation  by  Congress  should  be  aired 
in  food  publications.  However,  it  was,  and  inasmuch 
as  it  was  and  inasmuch  as  these  publications  assume 
that  Mr.  McCabe  is  less  reliable  a  public  servant  than 
Pinchot,  and  assert  that  Mr.  McCabe  being  remiss  in 
one  instance  is  certain  to  be  in  his  other  duties  in  aiding 
in  the  administration  of  the  food  law,  it  may  be  par¬ 
donable  for  this  journal,  although  not  caring  a  tinker’s 
dam  whether  Mr.  Pinchot  or  his  successor  draws  the 
kitchen  cabinet  salary,  to  publish  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Pinchot ;  and  note  the  different  ways  of  looking  at 
public  questions  entertained  by  the  two  men  and  notice 
if  any  legitimate  deductions  can  be  drawn  relative  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  Food  Law. 

It  seems  that  the  Government  has  been  supporting 
students  in  forestry  in  four  different  schools.  The 
excuse  for  this  is  doubtless  that  the  demand  for  officers 
expert  in  forestry  is  greater  than  the  natural  supply. 
The  Government  then  must  appoint  a  man  and  educate 
him  for  his  job.  That  method  of  paternal  government 
appealed  strongly  to  Ex-President  Roosevelt  and  to  his 
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protege,  Mr.  Pinchot.  Their  great  aim  was  the  end  in 
view  and  any  method  which  would  accomplish  a  good 
end  was  to  them  legitimate.  Such  reasoning  appeals  to 
many  people.  W  ith  honest  men  in  positions  of  public 
trust  it  can  lead  to  no  harm  except  as  to  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  in  the  advancement  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  will  moreover  lead  to  quicker  results  than 
other  methods.  Wdth  less  upright  men  at  the  helm, 
disregard  of  laws  or  even  of  customs  and*  formalities 
leads  to  curtailment  or  destruction  of  the  people’s  liber¬ 
ties.  It  is  but  an  easy  step  from  the  disregard  of  law 
for  a  good  object  to  the  disregard  of  law  for  a  sinister 
object.  Mr.  Pinchot  complains  that  Mr.  McCabe,  as 
soon  as' he  learned  of  these  schools  and  their  scholars 
under  salary  from  the  Government,  sent  orders  that  no 
more  money  be  paid  until  he  had  secured  an  opinion 
from  the  comptroller  as  to  the  legality  of  this  payment. 
The  comptroller  gave  an  adverse  decision.  Mr.  Pin¬ 
chot  complains  that  the  letter  to  the  comptroller  was 
framed  to  secure  a  decision  against  the  schools.  Per¬ 
haps  so;  the  letter  was  not  quoted.  At  any  rate  the 
comptroller  is  at  fault  if  he  allowed  any  official  to  in¬ 
fluence  his  judgment  without  considering  all  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

To  most  people  who  believe  in  individual  effort  and 
government  for  the  people  and  not  for  a  few  selected 
individuals  the  decision  will  appear  sensible  at  least. 

Mr.  McCabe,  like  President  Taft,  is  a  lawyer  and 
reverences  the  law  as  the  guarantor  and  protector  of 
our  rights.  Mr.  Pinchot,  like  Ex-President  Roosevelt, 
is  a  wealthy  but  industrious  and  well  meaning  citizen. 
It  is  not  surprising,  considering  their  education,  train¬ 
ing,  experience  and  business,  that  they  would  take  dif¬ 
ferent  channels  to  attain  the  same  end. 

We  may  see  something  of  the  attitude  of  the  two 
Presidents  reflected  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food 
laws  and  in  the  laws  themselves.  President  Roosevelt’s 
impetuosity  and  temperament  led  him  into  the  framing 
of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  which  only  exists  on  the 
statutes  by  grace  of  its  beneficence  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Food  Act  also  partakes  more  of  pater¬ 
nalism  than  will  be  tolerated  at  some  future  time. 
However.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  attempted  at  all 
times  to  be  just.  He  would  give  a  square  deal  to 
every  one,  and  when  he  discovered  that  the  food  law 
was  being  used  for  illegitimate  purposes  and  was  in¬ 
terpreted  to  benefit  one  straight  business  and  ruin 
another  straight  business  and  that  the  scientific  rulings 
and  opinions  under  it  were  not  scientific  and  were  not  in 
accord  with  the  best  scientific  thought  and  experience 
— when  he  learned  all  this,  he  appointed  the  Referee 
Board  of  distinguished  scientists,  which  appointment, 
although  it  was  somewhat  characteristic  of  him,  was 
probably  not  fully  warranted  by  statute. 

This  board  of  scientists  showed  Wiley  to  be  in  error 
and  the  latter  attempted  through  the  newspapers  and 
otherwise  to  get  a  decree  deciding  the  Board  to  be  un¬ 
authorized  by  law  and  once  more  allow  him  free  rein 
and  unlimited  power.  Attorney-General  Wickersham, 
however,  ruled  against  him  and  Congress  lias  also  now 
made  specific  provision  for  the  Referee  Board  of  Con¬ 
sulting  Experts. 

In  going  over  the  head  of  Wiley  and  his  coterie 
of  chemists  in  appointing  a  commission  to  re¬ 
view  the  whisky  definitions,  Ex-President  Roosevelt 
again  recognized  that  the  Food  Law  was  being  used 
as  a  tool  to  hamper  legitimate  business  and  promote 
special  interests,  but  owing  to  the  protests  of  Attorney- 
General  Bonaparte  and  the  threat  to  disrupt  his  Cabi¬ 
net  on  the  very  last  days  of  his  incumbency  Presi¬ 


dent  Roosevelt  decided  not  to  make  public  their  find¬ 
ings  but  pass  the  question  up  to  his  successor  in  office. 

While  much  of  the  designing  to  help  special  interests 
was  done  during  Ex-President  Roosevelt’s  administra¬ 
tion,  some  of  it  occurred  even  before  the  Food  Law 
was  passed  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  steps  in  counteracting  and 
rectifying  this  evil  was  started  and  partly  finished  by 
Ex-President  Roosevelt  himself. 

With  President  Taft  at  the  helm  we  may  be  sure 
that  as  far  as  in  him  lies  the  Food  Law  will  be  enforced 
as  it  stands  and  that  no  opinions  or  vagaries  will  be 
interpreted  as  laws.  If  defects  are  discovered  in  laws 
they  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  people’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  the  laws  amplified  or  modified  to 
remedy  them. 

Mr.  McCabe  will  undoubtedly  follow  the  same 
course  as  far  as  his  part  in  the  enforcement  in  the  Food 
Law  is  concerned.  While  he  is  only  one  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  we 
feel  sure  that  he  will  have  good  advice  as  to  chemical 
problems  from  his  associate.  Dr.  Dunlap.  They  may 
make  mistakes.  The  world  will  move  on  just  the  same. 
W e  will  believe,  however,  that  whatever  decision  Mr. 
McCabe  lends  his  signature  to  is  in  his  judgment  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  law  passed  by  the  people’s  representa¬ 
tives. 


IS  DR.  WILEY  INCONSISTENT? 

The  National  Druggist,  although  the  best  pharma¬ 
ceutical  magazine  in  the  West  and  usually  exceptional¬ 
ly  reliable  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  trade,  allows 
its  knowledge  of  the  unreliability  of  Dr.  Wiley  as  a 
scientist,  as  uncovered  by  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  the  Remsen  Board, 
President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Wilson,  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Wickersham,  Solicitor  Bowers  and  President  Taft, 
to  influence  its  editorial  views  on  two  diametrically 
opposing  statements  of  Dr.  Wiley  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  accuse  him  of  inconsistency. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  the  charges,  which  we  do  not 
admit,  the  National  Druggist  asks :  “After  this  displav 
of  gross  inconsistency,  what  possible  value  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  utterances  of  Dr.  Wiley  or  any  subject 
whatsoever?”  The  inference  is  that  all  his  utterances 
are  of  no  value — but  this  deduction  does  not  follow. 
He  may,  and  in  fact  usually  does,  in  the  course  of  time 
take  all  sides  of  all  questions,  therefore  it  follows  that 
one  view  must  of  necessity  be  correct.  This  is  logical. 
It  may  be  submitted  to  mathematical  demonstration.  It 
is  axiomatic  that  the  whole  is  not  greater  than  its 
parts.  Moreover  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  truth  that 
he  should  fall  down  on  laboratory  experiments,  egg 
tests,  definitions  of  whisky  and  corn  syrup,  etc.,  and 
still  be  unimpeached  as  an  authority  on  whether  the 
eagle  or  the  stork  should  be  recognized  as  the  na¬ 
tional  bird  or  as  to  the  surest  method  of  getting  his 
name  in  morning,  noon  and  evening  editions  of  the 
daily  secular  papers. 

But  as  to  the  latest  charges  of  inconsistency.  Be¬ 
fore  the  “Reformers’  Conclave”  of  Washington,  D.  C.. 
Dr.  Wiley  said  : 

Coffee  drunkenness  is  a  commoner  failing  than  the  whiskey 
habit.  The  misuse  of  tea  and  coffee  as  a  stimulant  and  as  a 
beverage  is  more  prevalent  than  the  use  of  alcohol.  *  * 

Caffeine  is  the  essential  alkaloid  of  coffee  as  theine  is  of  tea. 
Both  are  dangerous  and  detrimental  drugs. 

Three  weeks  later  before  the  Washington  City  Drug¬ 
gists’  Association,  he  said : 

As  an  example  of  the  folly  of  placing  too  much  reliance 
on  a  single  ingredient,  take  the  case  of  tea  and  coffee,  both 
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of  which  have  caffeine  as  their  main  active  constituent;  but 
this  constituent  is  so  modified  by  the  accompanying  substances 
that  no  true  lover  of  coffee  or  tea  would  depend  on  the  caffeine 
content  of  his  beverage  as  an  indication  of  its  value. 

We  maintain  that  the  above  remarks  are  not  of  ne¬ 
cessity  inconsistent.  To  make  them  so  one  would 
have  to  class  “a  true  lover  of  coffee  or  tea”  as  ‘‘a  cof¬ 
fee  drunkard.”  A  coffee  drunkard  would  of  course  lay 
particular  stress  on  the  alkaloid  present.  A  true  lover 
of  coffee  or  tea  would  value  chiefly  the  accompanying 
substances.  Keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
a  coffee  drunkard  and  a  true  lover  of  coffee  and  tea 
the  statements  are  not  absolutely  self-contradicting  ex¬ 
cept  by  inference.  It  must  be  remembered  that  on  the 
second  occasion  the  subject  was  approached  from 
a  different  point  of  view  and  before  a  different  class 
of  people.  Moreover  three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the 
first  utterance.  A  great  deal  may  be  learned  in  three 
weeks.  For  instance,  in  the  first  exposition,  caffeine  is 
mentioned  as  the  alkaloid  of  coffee  and  theine  as  the 
alkaloid  of  tea,  and  both  are  affirmed  to  be  dangerous 
and  detrimental  drugs.  In  less  than  three  weeks,  prob¬ 
ably  in  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Wiley  learned  that  the 
alkaloid  in  coffee  and  tea  were  the  same  and  that  the 
old  name  of  theine  as  a  distinct  alkaloid  is  obsolete. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  he  would  ache  tO'  air  this 
new  knowledge  or  that  he  should  be  overparticular  as 
to  the  sensation  in  which  it  should  be  sprung?  The 
waiting  world  was  laboring  under  a  misapprehension. 
It  was  really  an  imposition  to  keep  it  waiting  three 
weeks. 

We  warn  the  National  Druggist  not  to  be  too  ready 
to  label  scientific  dissertations  inconsistent  in  the  sense 
of  being  fickle.  New  facts  are  being  uncovered  daily 
and  old  ones  rejuvenated.  Science  is  built  of  the  wreck 
of  old  theories. 

Dr.  Wiley  should  be  congratulated  on  his  readiness 
to  reverse  himself  and  place  himself  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  his  open-mouthed  listeners  in  accord  with  mod¬ 
ern  ideas. 


POLICY  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Medical  Association  cannot  be  said 
to  be  leading  the  van  of  progress  in  matters  affecting 
food  and  drug  legislation.  Its  conference  on  medical 
legislation,  which  met  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
March  i  and  2,  listened  to  a  report  of  the  reference 
committee  on  food  and  drug  legislation  and  passed 
without  dissent  a  vote  to  adopt  resolutions  which,  to 
say  the  least,  are  radical  in  their  contrast  to  former 
positions  on  these  subjects  by  the  American  Medical 
Association.  The  resolutions  simply  proclaim  what 
every  right  thinking  citizen  has  believed  since  the  facts 
concerning  the  conditions  surrounding  food  laws  and 
their  enforcement  have  become  generally  known,  and 
the  present  attitude  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  expressed  through  its  conference  on  medical 
legislation,  merely  shows  that  the  Association  has  re¬ 
ceded  from  what  it  mistakenly  believed  at  one  time 
was  an  advanced  position,  and  that  it  has  taken  the 
more  popular  and  therefore  the  more  consistent  view. 

The  text  of  the  reslutions  upon  food  and  drug  legis¬ 
lation  adopted  by  the  conference  is  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  this  conference  recommends  that  state  food 
laws  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  advertisements  of  food 
and  drug  products  correspond  with  the  labels  and  that  the 
drug  section  of  the  model  pure  food  laws  conform  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  national  food  and  drug  act. 

“Resolved,  That  this  conference  heartily  indorses  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  annual 


message  to  Congress  in  relation  to  the  national  health,  and 
urge  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  legislation  looking  to  such 
end. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  resolutions  par¬ 
taking  of  the  bizarre  or  unconventional.  There  were 
a  few  things  in  the  discussions,  however,  that  are  in¬ 
teresting  enough  to  note.  Among  these  is  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  S.  D.  Van  Meter  of  Denver.  “Our  pro¬ 
fession,”  said  Dr.  Van  Meter,  “should  beware  of  the 
politician  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  keeping 
from  the  pernicious  influence  of  everything  pertaining 
to  politics.”  The  only  reason  that  interest  attaches  to 
this  remark  is  that  the  American  Medical  Association 
is  a  political  organization,  though  many  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  may  not  know  it.  It  is  a  political  body  with  some 
power  and  a  strong  pull,  and  with  a  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  whose  only  scope  is  political.  Hovering  about 
the  doors  of  the  convention  room  and  the  lobby  of  the 
Congress  Hotel  were  a  number  of  young  men  repre¬ 
senting  the  publicity  department  mentioned.  They 
hailed  from  Cincinnati  and  were  in  charge  of  Mr.  B. 
J.  La  Bree,  who  is  in  close  touch  with  Dr.  Charles  A. 
L.  Reed,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  medical  legis¬ 
lation,  and  an  autocrat  in  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation.  Dr.  Reed,  as  has  hitherto  been  pointed  out 
in  these  columns,  has  been  a  persistent  seeker  after 
public  office  and  a  frequent  proclaimer  of  President 
Taft’s  friendship  for  him.  His  only  use  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Miedical  Association  is  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
that  end  now  is,  by  the  statement  of  one  of  the  young 
men  above  referred  to,  his  appointment  as  head  of 
the  new  Department  of  Health,  the  establishment  of 
which  is  being  agitated,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Reed’s  publicity 
bureau.  One  of  the  plans  for  this  new  governmental 
department  is  the  lifting  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  from 
the  Agricultural  Department  into  it,  not  into  any 
authoritative  position,  but  “where  his  activities  will 
not  be  handicapped.”  Another  of  the  reasons  for  the 
planned  extirpation  of  Dr.  Wiley  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  is,  according  to  the  statement  of  one 
of  the  young  press  agents  of  Dr.  Reed,  that  Secretary 
Wilson  always  writes  a  letter  whenever  Dr.  Wiley 
goes  anywhere  to  lecture  or  testify  as  an  expert,  tell¬ 
ing  the  interested  parties  not  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  doctor.  This  naive  statement  was  made  to  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  in  the  Congress 
Hotel  lobby. 

If  the  plans  of  Dr.  Reed  do  not  miscarry,  there 
would  ensue  an  interesting  situation — Dr.  Wiley  as 
the  subordinate  of  Dr.  Reed,  two  practical  politicians 
pitted  against  each  other — and  with  no  limit  to  the 
“embarassment”  of  the  administration. 

Naturally  nothing  of  this  came  out  during  the  con¬ 
ference.  Also  nothing  inimical  to  the  plan  came  to 
the  surface.  Rather  the  resolution  indorsing  President 
Taft  may  be  regarded  as  an  effort  to  gain  the  presiden¬ 
tial  favor  for  the  association  and  its  legislative  commit¬ 
tee.  Dr.  Van  Meter  of  Denver  may  have  been  innocent 
of  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Reed’s  ambitions,  and  again 
he  may  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  them.  Whatever 
prompted  his  utterance,  his  solemn  warning  against  the 
“pernicious  influence  of  everything  pertaining  to  poli¬ 
tics”  is  exceedingly  ludicrous  in  the  face  of  the  actual 
situation. 


Dr.  Wiley  acknowledged  in  his  address  before  the 
National  Canners’  Association  convention  that  he  was 
there  merely  to  leave  a  tack  for  the  canners  to  sit  on. 
There  may  be  a  chance  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  yet. 
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THE  AMERICAN 

WILL  THEY  SEE  THE  AFRICAN  IN  THE  WOOD 

PILE? 

"Doctor”  Simmons,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association^  has  at  last  vindicated 
himself  and  the  Association  on  the  charges  which 
have  been  brought  against  him  and  the  Association  he 
has  manipulated  for  years.  Regarding  the  charges  he 
says : 

Material  obtained  by  going  back  thirty-eight  years  or  more 
was  craftily  arranged  by  a  Chicago  physician  and  was  worked 
up  so  as  to  make  the  most  damaging  ‘‘case”  possible.  Articles 
were  published  in  such  of  the  cheaper  medical  journals  as 
would  print  them,  "addresses”  were  delivered  before  such 
inedical  societies  as  would  tolerate  them,  newspaper  inter¬ 
view's  appeared  and,  especially,  thousands — yes,  hundreds  of 
thousands — of  pamphlets  and  reprints  w'ere  circulated  with 
an  extravagance  that  indicated  that  expense  was  no  object. 
All  these  methods  were  used  to  make  public  the  matter  wdiich 
had  been  so  assiduously  collected.  It  is  probable  that  during 
the  last  two  years  more  money  w^as  spent  in  detective  w'ork, 
in  printing  and  in  postage  in  an  attempt  to  , blast  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal  than  ever  before  was 
expended  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Does  he  allege  that  the  facts  shown  as  regards  the 
“material”  obtained  concerning  occurrences  thirty- 
eight  years  ago  and  as  regards  the  blasted  reputation 
of  Dr.  Simmons  are  that  there  is  no  truth  in  them  ? 
No.  but  that  they  are  being  brought  up  bv  proprie¬ 
tary  “interests”  which  he  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  has  been  fighting. 

Another  body  blow  against  the  truth  of  these 
charges  is  that  the  influences  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  securing  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and 
securing  its  honest  and  impartial  enforcement  has 
caused  the  enmity  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
sophisticated  food.  Another  refutation  of  the  charges 
is  the  “unfriendly  attitude  of  some  of  those  connected 
with  low  grade  medical  schools.”  All  the  accusations 
being  thus  disposed  of  it  is  to  be  regretted,  says  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  that  they  were  made,  as  it  lends  color  to  the 
rumor  so  assiduously  promulgated  by  the  proprietarv 
and  “patent  medicine”  interests  that  there  are  internal 
dissensions  in  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  physicians,  of  course,  deplore  competition.  They 
get  in  and  put  up  the  bars  like  the  public  servants  who 
advocate  pivil  service  regulations  with  blanket  pro¬ 
visions  to  except  present  employes.  Thev  do  not  like 
any  medication  not  accompanied  by  a  fee 'of  $3.00  and 
a  percentage  on  prescriptions.  They  would  prevent  the 
mother  giving  onion  syrup  or  other  old-fashioned 
remedy — yes,  cure — to  her  children  if  they  could.  And 
who_  will  blame  them  ?  It’s  business — not  philanthropy 
—with  them.  They  are  numerous,  they  work  and  studv 
hard,  and  they  must  live. 

It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  this  bugaboo  will  dis¬ 
tract  the  body  of  American  physicians  from  the  rotten¬ 
ness  of  their  organization  and  the  corrupt  uses  to 
which  it  has  been  and  is  being  put. 


THE  CHEESELESS  RAREBIT. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mace  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Science  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  inventor 
of  the  cheeseless  rarebit.  The  rarebit  invented  by  Miss 
Mace  is  not  entirely  cheeseless  in  name,  but  it  may  be 
designated  as  such  in  view  of  the  fact  that  cottage 
cheese  takes  the  place  of  the  manufactured  and  cured 
cheese,  but  cottage  cheese  is  merely  curdled  milk  and 
does  not  come  under  the  head  of  cheese  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  article.  The  progress  and  results  of  Miss  Mace’s 
experiment  are  thus  set  forth  in  a  Chicago  paper : 

Thursday  morning  the  domestic  science  class  of  the  West 
^nd  Woman’s  Clul)  learned  how  to  make  a  dish  that  is  a 
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lassie  as  a  piece  de  resistance  at  Sunday  night  teas,  out  of  a 
material  so  unheard  of  in  this  connection  that  the  discovery 
promises  to  be  to  cookery  what  the  discovery  of  radium  was 
to  science.  It  is  to  make  Welsh  rarebit  out  of  cottage  cheese, 
and  the  women  of  the  clul)  are  now  practicing  it  with  a  view 
to  cutting  down  the  cost  of  living. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mace  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science, 
who  IS  teacher  of  the  West  End  Woman’s  Club  cookery  class, 
is  the  real  inventor  and  this  is  the  story  of  how  she  came  to 
discover  that  cottage  cheese  is  an  element  that  can  be  trans¬ 
muted  into  the  popular  dish.  In  the  lesson  of  food  values  and 
their  comparati\’e  expense  which  was  given  a  week  ago 
Thursday  morning.  Miss  Mace  put  the  following  on  the 
blackboard  :  "Tiye  centy  worth  of  Dutch  cheese  at  10  cents 
a  pound  gives  "dUT  calories  of  proteid  purchased.  Ten  cents’ 
worth  of  Neufchatel  cheese  at  ‘20  cents  a  pound  .gives  only 
si.xty-seven  and  one-half  calories  of  proteid  purchased. 

‘‘Tell  us  things  we  can  make  out  of  cottage  cheese,"  shouted 
the  women  as  soon  as  they  grasped  the  full  economic  signifi- 
cence  of  this  statement. 

This  was  a  poser  as  the  only  thing  you  can  make  of  cottage 
cheese  is  cottage  cheese. 

Miss  Mace  went  home  and  thought  of  Welsh  rarebit  and 
then  she  began  pondering  on  the  constituents  of  the  home¬ 
made  cheese.  ‘‘1  know  that  a  small  bit  of  soda  would  be 
necessary  to  counteract  the  acid,  although  I  believed  that  the 
Dutch  cheese  had  all  the  other  constituents  necessary,”  she 
said.  d  he  wdiole  thing  was  to  keep  the  soda  from  tasting 
and  I  remembered  that  an  egg  also  has  alkaline  properties 
which  would  help  some.”  With  this  addition  and  the  usual 
milk  a  Welsh  rarebit  warranted  not  to  get  stringy  even  with 
warming  over  was  concoted  and  triumphantly  presented  to  the 
class  the  last  clul)  morning.  Next  week  Miss  Mace  will  have 
experimented  with  cottage  cheese  in  the  form  of  souffles. 


THESE  BE  ILL  WORDS,  HORATIO. 

Commissioner  A.  H.  Jones  of  Illinois  is  the  subject 
of  an  attack  in  the  current  issue  of  IVhat  to  Eat,  alias 
the  National  Food  Magazine,  calling-  into  question  his 
good  faith  in  his  attitude  on  the  food  preservative  and 
adulteration  questions.  Mr.  Pierce,  editor  of  What 
to  Eat,  desig'nates  his  own  work  in  behalf  of  a  pure 
food  as  a  “crusade.”  Commissioner  Jones  is  evidently 
not  with  Editor  Pierce  in  the  “crusade.”  Crusaders 
are  radicals.  Commissioner  Jones  is  merely  an  execu¬ 
tive  officer  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
This  apparently  does  not  suit  Editor  Pierce.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Jones,  to  be  immune  from  editorial  attack,  must 
join  the  “crusade,”  must  froth  at  the  mouth,  must  wave 
the  gory  sword  of  conquest — above  all,  he  must  en¬ 
dorse  IVhat  to  Eat. 

Does  Editor  Pierce’s  memory  wander  back  to  the  St. 
Paul  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Departments?  Does  he  recall  it ?  He 
ought  to,  for  it  marks  an  epoch  in  his  education.  It 
was  the  first  convention  of  food  officials  he  ever  at¬ 
tended,  in  fact  the  first  time  he  ever  knew  there  was 
such  an  organization.  He  will  doubtless  recall  that 
he  was  the  guest  of  Commissioner  Jones  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.^  He  will  further  recall  that  he  tried  to  get  Com¬ 
missioner  Jones  to  boost  a  proposition  to  endorse  his 
publication  by  the  convention.  But  Jones  was  wise. 
He  saw  into  the  future  and  perceived  the  ultimate 
crusade.  He  preferred  to  plod  along  and  enforce  the 
laws  on  the  statute  books,  rather  than  become  the  spon¬ 
sor  for  an  irresponsible. 

Let  Editor  Pierce  look  over  the  files  of  his  publica¬ 
tion  and  con  the  numerous  complimentary  notices  and 
kind  words  he  has  printed  about  the  now  reviled  com¬ 
missioner.  Things  are  different  now — but  with  Pierce, 
not  with  Jones.  Pierce  has  his  crusade,  Jones  his 
duties. 


At  last  this  crool  war  is  over.  Now  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  period. 
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THE  BLEACHED  FLOUR  CASES. 

Pierce  Butler  of  New  York,  special  attorney  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  bleached  flour  cases, 
has  instructed  the  district  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  Iowa  to  dismiss  the  cases  that  were  to  be 
heard  in  Council  Bluffs  March  17.  These  cases  were 
dismissed  by  the  Government  once  before,  but  were 
subsequently  reinstated.  They  were  the  only  cases  yet 
brought  in  which  the  issue  of  the  exact  status  of  the 
practice  of  bleaching  flour  was  clearly  defined.  The 
various  milling  interests  involved  believe  that  they 
have  been  subjected  to  unnecessary  hardship  and  an¬ 
noyance  in  being  required  to  prepare  for  the  cases  on 
several  occasions  without  having  an  opportunity  for 
their  defense  to  be  heard.  They  are  prepared,  it  is 
said,  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  courts  as  final  as  to 
whether  bleaching  shall  be  permitted  or  not,  and  if 
permitted,  to  follow  the  ruling  of  the  Food  Inspection 
Board  as  to  labeling. 

In  the  case  against  the  Aetna  Milling  Co.  at  New 
Orleans,  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  government  was 
heard,  but  the  defendants  submitted  no  evidence,  the 
intention  being  in  the  event  of  adverse  judgment  to 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  presiding  judge  over¬ 
ruling  the  demurrer  filed  on  February  loth  attacking 
the  constitutionality  of  the  National  Pure  Food  Law. 


THE  NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT. 

It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that  the  officers  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drugs  Act  pub¬ 
lish  notices  of  judgment  only  in  cases  won  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  refuse  to  publish  decisions  of  the  court 
in  such  cases  as  are  decided  against  the  Government 
and  in  favor  of  the  goods.  Many  cases  are  won  by 
the  Government  and  a  notice  of  judgment  and  the 
lesson  it  gives  invariably  follows.  Numerous  cases  are 
lost  by  the  Government  and  its  lessons  are  lost  to-  all 
except  the  Government.  The  manufacturers  and  pub¬ 
lic  desire  to  know  how  food  may  be  branded  as  well 
as  how  food  may  not  be  branded  Then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  well  afford  to  be  just.  If  it  is  desirable  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  food  law  to  add  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  the  court  the  undesirable  publicity  given  by  the 
distribution  of  the  Government’s  circulars,  then  in 
fairness  the  man  whom  the  Government  unnecessarily 
puts  to  the  expense  and  exposes  to  the  stigma  of  a 
trial  and  the  goods  which  on  decision  of  the  court  are 
determined  to  be  illegally  confiscated  should  have  their 
innocence  proclaimed  as  widely  as  the  guilty  man’s 
errors — as  widely  indeed  as  the  country  can  afford 
to  protect  the  honor  of  one  of  its  citizens. 


COMMISSIONER  WRIGHT  CONFUTES  MR.  ADAMS. 

The  article  by  Commissioner  Wright  of  Iowa  on 
“Some  Food  Law'  Problems,”  in  the  opening  pages 
of  this  issue  of  the  American  Food  Journal,  will  be 
found,  we  believe,  to  be  a  complete  refutation  of 
some  of  the  unfounded  statements  that  have  been 
recently  made  in  regard  to  food  law  administration, 
and  particularly  of  the  altogether  wrong  concep¬ 
tion  likely  to  be  created  in  the  public  mind  bv  the 
article  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  printed  in  the 
February  number  of  Hampton’s  Mas^aHnc.  The 
Adams  article  contained  so  many  unfair  and  mis¬ 
leading  statements,  not  readily  discerned  by  the  un¬ 
thinking  public,  that  the  printin£r  of  Commissioner 
Wright’s  article  is  a  duty  we  undertake  with  no 
small  satisfaction  in  view  of  its  completeness  and  of 


Commissioner  Wright’s  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  literary  ability.  If  Hampton’s  neglected  to  learn 
the  facts  before  printing-  Mr.  Adams’  article,  it 
failed  in  its  duty  to  its  readers.  If  it  knew  the  facts, 
it  is  guilty  of  an  unfair  act  in  not  giving  them  as 
wide  publicity  as  the  Adams  article  had. 


DATE  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

November  15th  and  November  28th  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  dates  for  the  opening  day  of  the  next  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments.  The  American  Food 
Journal  desires  to  urge  the  appropriateness  of  No¬ 
vember  28th  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  earlier  date 
suggested  would  fall  between  two  important  national 
events,  namely,  the  general  election  on  the  8th  and 
Thanksgiving  Day  on  the  24th.  To  hold  the  conven¬ 
tion  between  those  dates  would  surround  the  conven¬ 
tion  with  an  atmosphere  of  excitement  and  anxiety  that 
would  not  conduce  to  the  best  work. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  food  control  officials 
write,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  to  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Association,  setting  forth  their 
views  on  this  subject,  so  that  they  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  and  a 
decision  arrived  at  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  We 
think  the  suggestion  a  good  one. 


CANNON  CHARGES  FALL  FLAT. 

The  charges  against  State  Food  Commissioner  Can¬ 
non  of  Colorado  have  been  shelved.  The  matter  came 
up  before  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  January  31st, 
and  on  the  motion  of  Commissioner  Cannon’s  attorney 
was  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  of  Colorado  for 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  offense  charged  was  a 
constitutional  and  legal  offense,  and  what  procedure 
should  be  maintained.  The  case  has  not  come  up  since 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  nothing  further  will  be 
done,  as  the  Board  of  Health  refuses  to  remove  Com¬ 
missioner  Cannon  or  to  hear  evidence  on  the  charges. 

Dr.  Hunter,  who  instituted  the  charges,  has  filed  a 
suit  in  the  Colorado  courts,  asking  that  the  State  Aud¬ 
itor  be  restrained  from  paying  Commissioner  Cannon’s 
salary,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  elected  to  the 
office  and  there  is  no  legal  provision  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  food  commissioner  by  the  Board  of  Health. 


F.  I.  D.  NO.  1 13. 

The  promulgation  of  Food  Inspection  Decision  No. 
1 13  means  more  than  the  establishment  of  a  sensible 
ruling  upon  the  definition  of  “whisky”  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  term.  It  means  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  no  longer  have 
arbitrary  power  to  embarrass  important  commercial 
interests  with  rulings  based  upon  hair-splitting  tech¬ 
nicalities.  It  means  that  manufacturers  have  some 
assurance  that  legitimate  trade  practices  will  no  longer 
be  subject  to  an  artificial  ban  determined  merely  by  the 
conclusions  of  chemical  analyses,  and  that  trade  terms 
will  be  henceforth  subject  to  definition  based  on  com¬ 
mon  sense  as  well  as  technical  knowledge.  It  means, 
moreover,  increased  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  that  justice  in  the  administration  of  food 
laws  will  be  absolute. 


An  exchange  solemnly  announces  sugar  of  lime  of 
the  “latest”  adulterant  of  milk.  Sugar  of  lime  was 
the  latest  thing  in  milk  adulterants  fifteen  years  ago. 
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I  Food  Inspection  Decision  109. 

TFIE  LABELING  OF  WINES. 

On  June  30,  1909,  a  hearing-  was  held  before  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  on  the  labeling  of  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
souri  wines.  After  giving  full  consideration  to  the 
data  submitted,  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
term  wine  without  modification  is  an  appropriate 
name  solely  for  the  product  made  from  the  normal 
alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  sound  ripe 
grapes,  without  addition  or  abstraction,  either  prior 
or  subsequent  to  fermentation,  except  as  such  may 
occur  in  the  usual  cellar  treatment  for  clarifying  and 
aging.  The  addition  of  water  or  sugar,  or  both,  to 
the  must  prior  to  fermentation  is  considered  improper, 
and  a  product  so  treated  should  not  be  called  ‘Svine’’ 
without  further  characterizing  it.  A  fermented  bev- 
erage  prepared  from  grape  must  by  addition  of  sugar 
would  properly  be  called  a  “sugar  wine,”  or  the  pro¬ 
duct  may  be  labeled  in  such,  a  fashion  as  to  clearly  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  is  not  made  from  the  untreated  grape 
niust,  but  with  the  addition  of  sugar.  The  consumer 
is,  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  entitled  to  know 
the  character  of  the  product  he  buys. 

Evidence  was  offered  on  the  preparation  of  “wine” 
from  the  marc.  In  these  cases  it  appeared  customary 
to  add  both  water  and  sugar  to  the  marc  and  some¬ 
times  to  use  saccharin,  coloring  matter,  preservatives, 
etc.,  to  make  a  salable  article. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  board  no  beverage  can  be  made 
from  the  marc  of,  grapes  which  is  entitled  to  be  called 
“wine”  however  further  characterized,  unless  it  be  by 
the  word  “imitation.”  The  words  “Pomace  Wine”  are 
not  satisfactory,  since  the  product  is  not  a  wine  in  any 

»  sense,  but  only  an  “imitation  wine”  and  should  be  so 
labeled.  H.  W.  Wiley, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

JGeo.  P.  McCabe, 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

W.  M.  Hays, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August,  21,  1909. 

Food  Inspection  Decision  110. 

f  SHELLFISH. 

The  Department  has  investigated  the  preparation 
and  shipment  of  oysters,  clams,  and  other  shellfish.  A 
.  public  hearing  on  this  subject  was  held  by  the  Board 
;  ,  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  on  May  20,  1909.  At 
^  this  hearing,  growers,  packers,  dealers,  and  the  public 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

It  is  unlawful  to  ship  or  to  sell  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  oysters  or  other  shellfish  taken  from  insanitary 
or  polluted  beds.  The  pollution  of  oysters  with  sew¬ 
age  can  readily  be  detected  by  bacteriological  exami- 
'  nation,  and  such  polluted  oysters  or  other  shellfish  are 
adulterated  under  section  7  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
;  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  in  that  they  contain  an  added 
poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  which 
may  render  such  article  injurious  to  health.” 


Such  articles  are  likewise  adulterated  under  section 
7,  in  the  case  of  foods  because  they  consist  “in  whole 
or  Ill  part  of  a  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  animal  or 
vegetable  substance.” 

It  is  unlawful  to  ship  or  to  sell  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  oysters  or  other  shellfish  which  have  become 
polluted  because  of  packing  under  insanitary  condi¬ 
tions  or  being  placed  in  unclean  receptacles.  In  order 
to  prevent  pollution  during  the  packing  or  shipment  of 
oysters,  it  is  necessary  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  establishment  in  which  they 
are  packed  and  to  use  only  receptacles  which  have 
been  thoroughly  cleansed  as  soon  as  emptied.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  contamination,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  such  containers  be  sterilized  before  using. 

It  is  unlawful  to  ship  or  to  sell  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  oysters  or  other  shellfish  which  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  floating  or  “drinking”  in  brackish  water, 
or  water  containing  less  salt  than  that  in  which  they 
are  grown.  Such  food  is  adulterated  under  section  7 
of  the  law  because  a  substance  “has  been  mixed  and 
packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously 
affect  its  quality  or  strength.”  There  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  drinking  shellfish  in  unpolluted  water  of 
the  same  salt  content  as  that  from  which  they  have 
been  removed.  Attention  is  called,  however,  to  the 
dangers  resulting  from  “drinking”  shellfish  near  pol¬ 
luted  fresh  water  streams  and  near  other  sources  of 
pollution. 

It  is  unlawful  to  ship  or  to  sell  in  interstate  com- 
rnerce  shucked  oysters  to  which  water  has  been  added, 
either  directly  or  in  the  form  of  melted  ice.  Such  food 
is  adulterated  under  section  7  of  the  act  because  a 
substance  has  been  mixed  and  packed  with  it  so  as  to 
reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or 
strength,”  and  also  because  a  “substance  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article.” 

The  packing  of  shellfish  with  ice  in  contact  may 
lead  to  the  absorption  by  the  oyster  of  a  portion  of 
the  water  formed  by  the  melting  ice,  thus  leading  to 
the  adulteration  of  the  oysters  with  water. 

Onlv  unpolluted  cold  or  iced  water  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  washing  shucked  shellfish,  and  the  washing, 
including  chilling,  should  not  continue  longer  than  the 
minimum  time  necessary  for  cleaning  and  chilling. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  shipping  season  has  be¬ 
gun  and  shippers  will  require  several  months  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  suitable  containers  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  shellfish  out  of  contact  with  ice,  no  prosecu¬ 
tions  will  be  recom'mended  prior  to  May  i,  1910,  for 
the  shipment  or  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of  oykers 
or  other  shellfish  because  of  the  addition  of  water 
caused  solely  by  shipment  in  contact  with  ice. 

H.  W.  Wiley, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Approved:  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

W.  M.  Hays, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  14,  1909. 


[Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  iii  was  published  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  American  Food  Journal.] 


Food  Inspection  Decision  112. 

AMENDMENT  TO  REGULATION  28  (LABELING  OF  DERIVA¬ 
TIVES.  ) 

Section  8  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30, 
1906,  paragraph  “Second,”  under  “Drugs,”  provides 
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that  a  drug-  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  “if  the 
package  fad  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the 
quantity  or  proportion  of  any  alcohol,  morphine, 
opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  encaine,  cldoro- 
form,  cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide, 
or  any  deVivative  or  preparation  of  any  such  sub¬ 
stances  contained  therein.” 

In  an  opinion  rendered  January  15,  lyoy),  the  attor¬ 
ney-general  held  that  a  derivative  within  the  meaning 
of'this  section  of  the  act  is  a  .substance  which  is  so  re¬ 
lated  to  one  of  the  specified  substances  “that  it  would 
be  rightly  regarded  by  recognized  authorities  in  chem¬ 
istry  as  obtained  from  the  latter  ‘lyv  actual  or  theore¬ 
tical  sub.'^titution,’  and  it  is  not  indispensable  that  it 
should  be  actually  produced  therefrom  as  a  matter  of 
fact ;“  and,  further,  that  the  labeling  of  derivatives,  as 
prescribed  by  this  section,  is  a  proper  subject  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  by  section  3,  and  that  a  rule  or  regu¬ 
lation  requiring"  the  name  of  the  specified  substance  to 
folloAV  that  of  the  derivative  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  general  purpose  of  the  act,  and  an  appropriate 
method  by  which  to  give  efifect  to  its  provisions. 

In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection  recoiumends  that  Regulation  28 
of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  published  in  Circular  21  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  be  amended  by  the  addi¬ 
tion,  to  follow  paragraph  (f),  of  a  new  paragraph  to 
be  designated  as  paragraph  (g),  reading  as  follows: 

(g)  In  declaring  the 'quantity  or  proportion  of  any  of  the 
specified  substances  the  names  by  which  the}^  are  designated 
in  the  act  shall  be  used,  and  in  declaring  the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  derivatives  of  any  of  the  specified  substances, 
in  addition  to  the  trade  name  of  the  derivative,  the  name  of 
the  specified  substance  shall  also  be  stated,  so  as  to  indicate 
clearly  that  the  product  is  a  derivative  of  the  particular  speci¬ 
fied  substance. 

This  paragraph  (g)  prescribes,  in  efifect,  that  in 
labeling-  derivatives  the  name  of  the  specified  sub¬ 
stance  must  be  stated,  so  as  to  clearly  indicate  that 
the  product  is  a  derivative  of  the  particular  substance 
named  in  the  act. 

Regulation  28  as  amended  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  April  i,  1910,  and  the  regulation  in  full  shall 
read  as  follows : 

REGULATION  ’28, — SUBSTANCES  NAMED  IN  DRUGS  OK  FOODS. ^ 
(Section  8.  second  under  “Drugs;”  second  under  “Foods.”) 

(a)  The  term  “alcohol'’  is  defined  to  mean  common  or 
ethyl  alcohol.  No  other  kind  of  alcohol  is  permissible  in  the 
manufacture  of  drugs  except  as  specified  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary. 

(р)  The  wmrds  alcohol,  morphine,  opium,  _  etc.,  and  the 

quantities  and' proportions  thereof,  shall  be  printed  in  letters 
corresponding  in  size  with  those  prescribed  in  Regulation  17, 
paragraph  (c).  .  .  ,  ,  , 

(с)  A  drug,  or  food  product,  except  m  respect  of  alcohol, 
is  misbranded  in  case  it  fails  to  hear  a  statement  on  the  label 
of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  alcohol,  morphine,  opiurn, 
heroin,  cocaine,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine,  chloroform,  cannabis 
indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or 
preparation  of  any  such  substances  contained  therein. 

(d)  A  statement  of  the  maximum  quantity  or  proportion 
of  any  such  substances  present  will  meet  the  requirements, 
provided  the  maximum  stated  does  not  vary  materially  from 
the  average  quantity  or  proportion. 

(e)  In  case  the  actual  quantity  or  proportion  is  stated  it 
shall  be  the  average  quantity  or  proportion  with  the  varia¬ 
tions  noted  in  Regulation  29. 

(/)  The  following  are  the  principal  derivatives  and  prep¬ 
arations  made  from  the  articles  which  are  required  to  be 
named  upon  the  label : 

Alchol,  Ethyls  (Cologne  spirits,  grain  alcohol,  rectified 

spirits,  spirits,  and  spirits  of  wine.) 

Derivatives — 

Aldehyde,  ether,  ethyl  acetate,  ethyl  nitrite,  and  paral¬ 
dehyde. 

Preparations  containing  alcohol — 

Bitters,  brandies,  cordials,  elixirs,  essences,  fluid  ex¬ 


tracts,  spirits,  sirups,  tinctures,  tonics,  whiskies,  and 
wines.  ,  . 

Morphine,  Alkaloid: 

Derivatives— 

Apomorphine,  dionine,  peronine,  morphine,  acetate,  hy¬ 
drochloride,  sulphate,  and  other  salts  of  morphine. 

Preparations  containing  morphine  or  derivatives  of  mor¬ 
phine — 

Bougies,  catarrh  snuff,  chlorodyne,  compound  powder 
of  morphine,  crayons,  elixirs,  granule.s,  pills,  solu¬ 
tions,  sirups,  suppositories,  tablets,  triturates,  and 
troches. 

Opium  Gum  ; 

Preparations  of  opium — 

Extracts,  dcrarcotized  opium,  granulated  opium,  and 
powdered  opium,  bougies,  brown  mixtur^  carminative 
mixtures,  crayons,  dover’s  powder,  elixirs,  liniments, 
ointments,  paragoric,  pills,  plasters,  sirups,  supposi¬ 
tories,  tablets,  tinctures,  troches,  vinegars,  and  wines. 

Derivatives^ 

Codeine,  alkaloid,  hydrochloride,  phosphate,  sulphate, 
and  other  salts  of  codeine. 

Preparations  containing  codeine  or  its  salts — 

Elixirs,  pills,  sirups,  and  tablets. 

Coc.MNE,  Alkaloid: 

Derivatives — 

Cocaine  hydrochloride,  oleate,  and  other  salts. 

Preparations  containing  cocaine  or  salts  of  cocaine— 

Coca  leaves,  catarrh  powders,  elixirs,  extpcts,  infusion 
of  coca,  ointments,,  paste,  pencils,  pills,  solutions 
sirups,  tablets,  tinctures,  troches,  and  wines. 

Heroin  : 

Preparations  containing  heroin — 

Sirups,  elixirs,  pills,  and  tablets. 

Alpha  and  Beta  Eucaine: 

Preparations — 

^fixtures,  ointments,  ])owders,  and  solutions. 
Chloroform  : 

Preparations  containing  chloroform — 

Chloranodyne,  elixirs,  emulsions,  liniments,  mi.xtures, 
spirits,  and  sirups. 

C.\NNAris  Indica: 

Preparations  of  cannabis  indica — 

Corn  remedies,  extracts,  mixtures,  pills,  powders,  tab¬ 
lets,  and  tinctures. 

Chloral  Hydrate  (Chloral,  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1890)  : 

Derivatives — 

Chloral  acetophenonoxim,  chloral  alcoholatc,  chlorala- 
mide,  chloralimide,  chloral  orthoform,  chloralose, 
dormiol,  hypnal,  and  uraline. 

Preparations  containing  chloral  hydrate  or  its  deriva¬ 
tives — 

Chloral  camphorate,  elixirs,  liniments,  mixtures,  oint¬ 
ments,  suppositories,  sirups,  and  tablets. 

Acetanilide  (Antifebrine ,  phenylacetanide)  : 

Derivatives — 

Acetphenetidine,  citrophen,  diacetariilide,  lactophemn, 
methoxy-acetanilide,  methylacetanilide,  para-iodoace- 
tanilide,  and  phenacetine. 

Preparations  containing  acetanilide  or  derivatives — 

Analgesics,  antineuralgics,  antirheumatics,  cachets,  cap¬ 
sules,  cold  remedies,  elixirs,  granular  effervescing 
salts,  headache  powders,  mixtures,  pain  remedies, 
pills,  and  tablets. 

(g)  In  declaring  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  of  the 
specified  substances  the  names  by  which  they  are  designated 
in  the  act  shall  be  used,  and  in  declaring  the  quantity  or  pro¬ 
portion  of  derivatives  of  any  of  the  specified  substances,  in 
addition  to  the  trade  name  of  the  derivative,  the  name  of  the 
specified  substance  shall  also  be  stated,  so  as  to  indicate  clearly 
that  the  product  is  a  derivative  of  the  particular  specified  sub¬ 
stance. 

H.  W.  Wiley, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

Franklin  MaeVeagh, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagel, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Washington.  D.  C.,  January  6.  1910. 
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Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  113. 

THE  LABELING  OF  WHISKY^  MIXTURES^  AND  IMITATION 
THEREOF^  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT 
OF  JUNE  30,  1906. 

Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  all 
unmixed  distilled  spirits  from  grain,  colored  and  flav¬ 
ored  with  harmless  color  and  flavor,  in  the  customary 
ways,  either  by  the  charred  barrel  process,  or  by  the 
addition  of  caramel  and  harmless  flavor,  if  of  potable 
strength  and  not  less  than  80°  proof,  are  entitled  to  the 
name  whisky  without  qualification.  If  the  proof  be 
less  than  80°,  i.  e..  if  more  water  be  added,  the  actual 
proof  must  be  stated  upon  the  label  and  this  require¬ 
ment  applies  as  well  to  blends  and  compounds  of 
whisky. 

Whiskies  of  the  same  or  dift'erent  kinds,  i.  e., 
straight  whisky,  rectified  whisky,  redistilled  whisky 
and  neutral  spirits  whisky  are  like  substances  and  mix¬ 
tures  of  such  whiskies,  with  or  without  harmless  color 
or  flavor  used  for  purposes  of  coloring  and  flavoring 
only,  are  blends  under  the  law  and  must  be  so  labeled. 
In  labeling  blends  the  Act  requires  two  things  to  be 
stated  upon  the  label  to  bring  the  blended  product 
within  the  exception  provided  by  the  statute :  First, 
the  blend  must  be  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  sO'  as  to 
plainly  indicate  that  it  is  a  blend,  in  other  words  that 
it  is  composed  of  two  or  more  like  substances,  which 
in  the  case  of  whisky  must  each  be  of  itself  a  whisky, 
and  Second,  the  word  “blend’’  must  be  plainly  stated 
upon  the  package  in  which  the  mixture  is  offered  for 
sale.  A  mixture  of  whiskies  therefore,  with  or  with¬ 
out  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring,  used  for  coloring 
and  flavoring  only,  is  correctly  labeled  “Kerwan 
Whisky.  A  Blend  of  Whiskies.” 

Since  the  term  whisky  is  restricted  to  distillates 
from  grain,  and  distillates  from  other  sources  are  un¬ 
like  substances  to  distillates  from  grain,  such  dis¬ 
tillates  from  oth'er  sources  without  admixture  with 
grain  distillates  are  misbranded  if  labeled  whisky 
without  qualification,  or  as  a  blend  of  whiskies.  How¬ 
ever,  mixtures  of  whisky,  with  a  potable  alcoholic  dis¬ 
tillate  from  sources  other  than  grain,  such  as  cane, 
fruit  or  vegetables,  are  not  misbranded  if  labeled  com¬ 
pound  whisky,  provided  the  following  requirements  of 
the  law  are  complied  with:  First, "that  the  product 
shall  be  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly 
indicate  that  it  is  a  compound,  i.  e..  not  a  mixture  of 
like  substances,  in  this  case  whiskies;  and,  Second, 
that  the  word  “Compound”  is  plainly  stated  upon  the 
package  in  which  the  mixture  is  offered  for  sale.  For 
example,  a  mixture  of  whisky,  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
dominate  the  character  of  the  mixture,  with  a  potable 
alcoholic  distillate  from  sources  other  than  grain  and 
including  harmless  color  and  flavor  is  correctly  labeled 
Kerwan  Whisky.  A  compound  of  whisky  and  cane 
distillate.”  Unmixed  potable  alcoholic  distillates  from 
sources  other  than  grain,  with  or  without  harmless 
color  or  flavor,  are  not  misbranded  if  labeled  “Imita¬ 
tion  Whisky.” 

When  an  essence  or  oil  is  added  to  a  distillate  of 
grain,  which  without  such  addition  is  entitled  to  the 
name  whisky,  and  the  effect  of  such  addition-  is  to 
produce  a  product  which  simulates  a  whisky  of  an¬ 
other  kind  different  from  the  kind  of  whisky  to  which 
the  essence  is  added,  the  mixture  is  an  imitation  of 
the  particular  kind  of  whisky  which  is  simulated,  e.  g., 
if  rye  essence  be  added  to  a  highly  rectified  distillate 
of  corn,  the  mixture  is  misbranded  if  labeled  rye 


whisky.  Such  a  mixture  is  not  misbranded  if  labeled 
“Whisky — Imitation  Rye.” 

Nothing  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  inhibits  any 
truthful  statement  upon  the  label  of  any  product  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  terms,  such  as  the  particular  kind  or  kinds  of 
whisky,  vended  as  whisky  or  as  blends  or  compounds 
thereof,  but  when  descriptive  matter,  qualifying  the 
name  whisky,  is  placed  upon  the  label,  it  must  be 
strictly  true,  and  not  misleading  in  any  particular.  The 
law  makes  no  allowance  for  seller’s  praise  upon  the 
label,  if  false  or  misleading,  and  the  product  is  mis¬ 
branded  if  a  false  or  misleading  statement  be  made 
upon  one  part  of  the  label  and  the  truth  about  the 
product  be  stated  upon  another  part.  Similarly  a 
product  is  misbranded  if  the  label  is  false  or  mislead¬ 
ing  through  the  use  of  a  trade-marked  statement,  de¬ 
sign  or  device.  The  fact  that  a  phrase,  design  or  de¬ 
vice  is  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  gives  no 
license  for  its  deceptive  use.  All  descriptive  matter 
qualifying  or  particularizing  the  kind  of  whisky, 
whether  volunteered  or  required  by  the  law  to  be 
stated,  as  in  the  case  of  blends  and  compounds,  must 
be  given  due  prominence  as  compared  with  the  size  of 
type  and  the  background  in  which  the  name  whisky 
appears,  so  that  the  label  as  a  whole  shall  not  be  mis¬ 
leading  in  any  particular. 

Food  Inspection  Decisions  45,  65,  95  and  98,  and  ah 
rulings  in  conflict  herewith,  are  hereby  revoked. 

Franklin  MacVeagh, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Charles  Nagel, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

W  ashington.  D.  C.,  February  16,  1910. 


Food  I  npection  Decision  No.  114. 

THE  LABELING  OF  “CARACAS  COCOA.” 

The  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  has  had 
under  consideration  for  sometime  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  the  use  of  the  term  “Caracas”  as  applied 
to  cocoa  coming  from  South  America,  \ffiluable  in¬ 
formation  has  lieen  obtained  through  the  Department 
of  State  in  the  form  of  a  dispatch  from  the  American 
consul  at  La  Guaira,  \  enezuela,  under  date  of  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1909.  In  rejily  to  a  request  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  a  report  on  the  cocoa  of  Venezuela  and 
its  jiroper  designation,  the  American  consul  states  as 
follows : 

Tn  reply  thereto  I  am  informed  that  the  term  “Caracas 
cocoa’  or  "Caracas  cacao’’  should  properly,  according  to 
its  original  usage,  be  applied  oidy  to  cacaos  exported  through 
the  port  of  La  Guaira,  but  through  the  extension  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  similarity  of  product  it  has  become  corrupted 
so  as  to  cov'er  all  “current”  or  “ordinary”  cacaos  of  Vene- 
'/.yela,  including  those  coming  from  Rio'  Chito,  Rio  Caribe, 
Gniria,  Carupano,  and  Hignerote.  This  has  come  about 
because  of  the  parallel  cjuality  of  these  cacaos  with  those  of 
the  so-called  “Caracas”  district. 

There  are  three  Venezuelan  districts  usually  found  in 
current  quotations  of  cacaos:  Angostura,  being  the  cacaos 
coming  out  of  the  lower  Orinoco  basin  through  Ciudad 
Bolivar;  Caracas,  those  mentioned  above;  Maracaibo,  those 
cacaos  being  exported  through  Maracaibo.  Exports  from 
La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabello,  with  the  exception  of  per¬ 
haps  10,000  bags  (mentioned  below)  cover  onljr  such  cacaos 
as  are  generally  known  as  “current,”  and  therefore  classi¬ 
fied  by  importers  in  the  United  States  as  “Caracas.” 

There  are  some  small  districts  lying  between  La  Guaira  and 
Puerto  Cabello,  known  as  Choroni,  Oenmare,  Cepe,  and 
Chuao,  turning  out  about  10,000  liags  annually  of  a  very 
high  grade  of  cocoa,  but  this  virtually  all  goes  to  Europe, 
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principally  to  Paris,  and  is  therefore  not  quoted  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  “brokers”  cocoa  reports. 

*  *  Ht  * 

The  cacaos  from  Carupano,  Rio  Caribe,  and  Higuerote 
are  said  to  be  of  the  same  grade  as  these  two  latter.  The 
Angosturas  may  be  more  or  less  a  cent  better  in  grade  than 
the  samples  of  “Caracas”  sent  herewith. 

From  what  I  can  learn  of  the  cacao  situation  I  thing  the 
name  “Caracas”  has  gotten  to  be  more  of  a  designation  of 
the  current  class  of  Venezuelan  cacao  than  to  indicate  the 
district  of  its  production,  and  under  the  circumstances  it 
seems  the  term  has  taken  on  the  broader  meaning  suggested  in 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  August  30, 
1909.  To  further  indicate  that  this  is  true  I  beg  to  inclose 
a  “Broker’s  cocoa  report,”  from  a  New  York  commission 
house,  wherein  no  other  Venezuelan  districts  are  named  than 
Angostura,  Caracas,  and  Maracaibo. 

In  House  Documents,  volume  65,  serial  4844,  Fifty- 
eighth  Congress,  page  155,  is  the  following: 

The  cacao  of  Venezuela  also  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  markets  of  which  it  is  known,  like 
coffee,  by  the  name  of  “Caracas”  and  “Maracaibo,”  the 
former  embracing  the  cacao  coming  from  Rio  Caribe,  Guiria, 
Carupano,  Rio  Chico,  Higuerote,  and  other  places  on  the 
eastern  coast;  the  other  grade  comes  from  the  States  of 
Zulia,  Merida,  Trujillo,  and  Tachira. 

This  corresponds  entirely  with  the  views  expressed 
by  our  consul  at  La  Guaira. 

After  a  consideration  of  this  question,  the  Board  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  term  “Caracas”  is  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  area  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  from 
House  Documents,  volume  65. 

H.  W.  Wiley, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  16,  1910. 


NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  UNDER  THE  FOOD 
AND  DRUGS  ACT. 

The  following  notices  of  judgment  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  issued  under  dates  March  3,  4  and 
5,  have  been  promulgated  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  : 

No.  171. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Stock  Feed.  In 
this  case  judgment  was  entered  against  N.  Dewald  &  Co., 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Georgia,  on  account  of  the  adulteration  of  350  sacks 
of  Banner  Feed,  manufactured  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Co., 
Chicago.  Ten  per  cent  of  oat  hulls  were  found,  whose 
presence  was  not  indicated  in  the  label. 

No.  172. — Misbranding  of  Stock  Feed.  In  this  case  judg¬ 
ment  was  entered  against  the  Charles  A.  Krause  Milling 
Co.,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Wisconsin,  for  having  shipped  a  quantity  of 
Badger  Dairy  Feed  containing  less  fat  and  protein  than 
indicated  in  the  label.  A  fine  of  $25  was  imposed. 

No.  173. — Misbranding  of  Stock  Feed.  In  this  case  judg¬ 
ment  was  entered  against  the  Hunter  Bros.  Milling  Co.  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Missouri,  on  account  of  the  shipment  of  a  quantity  of 
cotton  seed  meal  containing  less  crude  fat  and  oil  than 
indicated  on  the  label.  A  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  174. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Stock  Eeed. 
In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland  condemning  and 
seizing  200  sacks  of  horse  feed  known  as  Muller’s  Molasses 
Grains,  which  were  found  to  contain  15%  of  rice  hulls, 
which  were  not  indicated  in  the  label.  The  goods  were 
shipped  by  E.  P.  Miller  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

No.  175. — Adulteration  of  Water.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  police  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  F.  H.  Finley  &  Sons  on  account  of  the  sale  of 
“Diamond  Distilled  Water,”  which  was  found  to  contain 
colon  bacilli.  A  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  176. — Adulteration  of  Confectionery.  In  this  case  judg¬ 


ment  was  entered  against  the  Oriental  Dragee  Co.  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  shipment  of  a  confection  known  as  “silver  dragees,” 
which  were  found  to  be  adulterated  with  metallic  silver. 

No.  177. — Misbranding  of  Coffee.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  North¬ 
ern  District  of  Georgia  condemning  and  seizing  thirty-six 
cases  of  “Luzianne  Coffee,”,  which  were  found  to  contain  a 
mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory.  The  Reily-Taylor  Co.  of 
New  Orleans  were  manufacturers  and  shippers  of  this 
article. 

No.  178. — Misbranding  of  Canned  Cherries.  In  this  case 
judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma,  condemning  and  seizing 
thirty  cases  of  “Dunkley’s  Michigan  Emits  Cupid  Cherries,” 
manufactured  by  the  Dunkley  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The 
goods  were  found  to  be  from  eight  to  eleven  ounces  per 
can  short  of  the  weight  shown  on  the  labels. 

No.  179. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Cottonseed 
Meal  Eeed.  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  North 
Carolina,  condemning  and  seizing  120  sacks  of  cottonseed 
meal  which  were  found  to  contain  less  quantities  of  protein, 
crude  fat  and  crude  fibre  than  indicated  on  the  label,  and 
which  were  also  adulterated  with  approximately  50%  of 
cottonseed  hulls.  The  manufacturers  of  this  product  are 
the  Tennessee  Eibre  Co.  of  Memphis. 

No.  -180. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 

Northern  District  of  Illinois  against  the  Gowan  Medical 
Co.  for  false  and  misleading  statements  on  the  label  and 
wrapper  of  “Gowan’s  Pneumonia  Cure.”  A  fine  of  $200 
was  imposed,  following  a  plea  of  guilty  by  the  defendant. 

No.  181.- — Misbranding  of  a  Drug.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 

Northern  District  of  Illinois  against  the  Eyelin  Co.,  Chicago, 
imposing  a  fine  of  $10  for  false  and  misleading  statements 
on  the  label  of  “Eyelin.” 

No.  182. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Maryland,  imposing  a  fine  on  W.  H.  Snow  &  Co., 

Baltimore,  for  false  and  misleading  statements  on  the  label 
of  “Bromo-Eebrin.” 

No.  183. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Powdered  Colo- 
cynth.  In  this  case  judgment  was  rendered  against  Gilpin 
Langdon  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  for  having  sold  “Pow¬ 
dered  Colocynth”  not  of  the  required  standard  by  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  containing  an  admixture  of  pulp 
and  seeds.  A  fine  of  $25  was  imposed. 

No.  184. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug.  In  this  case  judgments 
were  entered  in  two  prosecutions  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri  and  fines  aggre¬ 
gating  $150  were  imposed  on  Dennis  Rupert  Wells  for  falsely 
branding  a  substance  called  “Radol,”  and  alleged  to  have 
radio-active  properties,  and  for  omitting  a  statement  on  the 
label  that  the  mixture  contained  alcohol. 

No.  185. — Adulteration  of  Cream.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  police  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  fines  imposed  of  $10  each  on  two  defendants  for  having 
sold  cream  shipped  from  Manassas,  Va.,  from  which  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  butter  fat  had  been  extracted.  The  defend¬ 
ants  were  Elijah  E.  Blough  and  Samuel  C.  Harley,  milk 
dealers  of  Manassas. 

No.  186. — Misbranding  of  Peaches  and  Apricots.  In  this 
case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma  against  the 
East  Side  Canning  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  condemning  and 
seizing  255  cases  of  peaches  and  142  cases  of  apricots,  which 
were  found  to  be  under  weight.  Upon  payment  of  the  costs 
and  the  execution  of  a  bond  not  to  sell  the  goods  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  consignee 
was  repossessed  of  the  goods. 

No.  187. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Cider  Vinegar. 
In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  condemn¬ 
ing  and  seizing  eighty  barrels  of  vinegar  branded  as  “Pure 
Fermented  Cider  Vinegar,”  found  to  be  adulterated  and 
artificially  colored.  The  manufacturer,  the  Harbauer-Mar- 
leau  Co.  of  Toledo,  O.,  was  permitted  to  take  possession  of 
the  vinegar  on  payment  of  the  costs  and  execution  of  a 
bond  not  to  sell  or  ship  the  goods  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

No.  188. — Adulteration  of  Currants.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
condemning  and  seizing  six  barrels  of  currants  branded 
“Perfectly  Clean  Currants,  Royal  Excelsior  Brand,”  found 
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and  putrid.  The  owner  of  the  goods, 
Michael  Holzbeierlein,  a  grocer  of  Washington,  was  assessed 
the  costs  in  the  case  and  the  currants  were  destroyed. 

No.  189.— Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  In 
uus  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan  against  the 
Lrordon  Vinegar  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  the  costs  assessed 
agains^t  the  defendant.  A  sample  of  vinegar  made  by  the 
defendant  found  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  was  found  to  be  adul¬ 
terated. 

No.  190.— Misbranding  of  Rice.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  m  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Oregon  against  S.  H.  Harris  of  Portland,  for 
slupping  to  Washington  rice  branded  as  “Mikado  No.  1 
Fancy  Japan  Rice,”  which  was  grown  in  the  United  States. 
A  nne  of  $2o  w'as  imposed. 

No.  195.— Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  In 
^is  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Ejistern  District  of  Missouri  against  the  A. 
Braun  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  having  shipped 
to  Centralia,  Ill.,  vinegar  found  to  he  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded.  A  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  196.— Misbranding  of  Oil  of  Lemon.  In  this  case 
judgment  was  entered  against  David  W.  Hutchinson  New 
York,  m  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  for  the  shipment  to  New  Jersey  of 
oil  of  lemon  misbranded  as  to  net  weight.  A  fine  of  $2  was 
imposed. 

No.  197.— Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  White  Wine 
Vinegar  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United 
btates  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  against  Charles  L.  Hirsch  &  Co.,  for  shipping  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  vinegar  labeled  “Apsco  Pure  White  Wine  Vinegar,” 
which  W'as  found  on  analysis  to  be  a  dilute  solution  of  acetic 
acid,  Or  distilled  vinegar.  A  fine  of  $5  was  imposed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRE¬ 
TARY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

On  March  26,  1910,  at  ten  o’clock  a.  m.,  there  will 
be  a  public  hearing-  before  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug-  Inspection,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  whole  bottled  soda 
water  industry,  the  labeling  of  flavors  and  carbonated 
beverages,  having  especial  reference  to  the  following 
points : 

1.  The  labeling  of  ginger  ale  containing  capsicum. 

2.  Must  the  use  of  color  be  declared  in  all  drinks? 

3.  1  he  use  of  soap  bark  and  its  preparations. 

4.  The  labeling  of  sarsaparilla. 

5.  The  labeling  of  root  beer,  birch  beer,  &c. 

6.  The  labeling  of  cream  soda,  etc. 

7.  The  labeling  of  lemon  sour,  etc. 

8.  The  use  of  saccharin  in  carbonated  beverages. 

9.  The  use  of  other  coal  tar  colors  than  those  now  per¬ 
mitted. 

19.  Is  a  crown  seal  label  sufficient  ? 

11.  The  proper  labeling  of  soluble  chocolate  for  soda  water 
use. 

12.  The  use  of  fruit  acid. 

13  Will  carbonated  beverages,  true  to  name,  placed  in 
bottles  moulded  with  the  name  of  the  bottler,  have  to  be  la¬ 
beled  ? 

14.  Will  the  word  “imitation”  sufficiently  declare  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  artificial  color  or  flavor,  such  as  “imitation  straw¬ 
berry  ? 

15.  Other  question  of  contents  and  labeling  of  packages  of 
carbonated  beverages,  which  may  be  suggested  by  the  above 
outline. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  in  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  Building,  No.  216  13th  street,  S.  W. 

(Signed)  James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


THE  “TERRIBLE  SWEDE”  HONORED. 

City  Sealer  John  Kjellander  of  Chicago,  known  to 
fame  as  “the  terrible  Swede,”  and  the  man  who  re¬ 
duced  the  percentage  of  short-weighting  grocers  in  the 
windy  city  to  a  lower  point  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  country,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Swedish 
Republican  Club  of  Chicago. 


VARIATIONS  IN  STATE  WEIGHT  BRANDING 

LAWS. 

Agitation  for  uniformity  in  state  food  legislation 
has  some  bearing  on  the  net  weight  labeling  question. 
The  following  compilation  of  state  legislation  on  this 
subject  shows  the  requirements  of  the  several  common¬ 
wealths  as  regards  the  labeling  of  goods  to  be  sold 
in  their  respective  jurisdictions; 

WEIGHT  MISBRANDING  CLAUSES  IN  FEI)ER.\L  AND  ST.^TE  FOOD 

LAWS. 

Federal  Law.— “That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article 
snail  also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”:  “If  in  package  form 
and  the  contents  are  stated  in  forms  of  weight  or  measure 
they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the 
package. 

Alabama.— “That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  misbranded”:  “If  in  package  form  and  the 
contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are 
not  plainly  or  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package.” 
Arizona. — Federal  requirement  in  effect. 

Arkansas.— “That  for  the  _  purpose  of  this  act  an  article 
shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”:  “If  in  package  form 
and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure’ 
they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the 
package. 

California.— “Food  and  liquor  shall  be  deemed  mislabeled  or 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  in  any  of  the  fol- 
o-\ving  cases  :  If  in  package  form,  and  the  contents  are 
stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are  not  plainlv  and 
correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package.” 

Colorado.— “For  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”:  “If  in  package  form  and 
the  contents  are  stated  in  the  terms  of  weight  or  measure, 
they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the 
package. 

1  Coniiecticut.— “For  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article  also 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”:  “If,  when  in  package 
lorm  and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  meas¬ 
ure  the  weight  or  measure  is  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated 
on  the  outside  of  the  package.” 

Delaware. — No  weight  clause. 

Florida.— “That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”  :  “If  in  package  form,  and 
the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they 
are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the ’pack¬ 
age. 

Geoigia.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”  :  “If  in  package  form,  and 
the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they 
are  not  plainly  and  correctlv  stated  on  the  outside  of  the 
package.” 

Idaho. — No  weight  clause. 

Illinois.-—  4  hat  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
be  deemed  misbranded”:  “If  in  any  package  form  and  the 
contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are 
not  correctly  and  plainly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package  ” 
Indiana.— “That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”  :  “If  in  the  package  form, 
and  the  contents  are  stated  in  the  terms  of  weight  or  measure 
they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the 
package.” 

Iowa.— “The  term  'misbranded’  as  used  herein  shall  apply  to 
all  articles  of  food,  =):  *  and  to  any  food  product  which 

IS  falsely  branded  as  to  the  state,  territory,  or  country  in 
which  It  is  manufactured  or  produced,  or  which  bears  any 
statement  of  the  weight  or  ineasure  unless  the  same  be  a  cor¬ 
rect  statement  of  the  net  weight  or  measure  of  the  contents.” 

Kansas.— “That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”:  “If  in  package  form,  and 
the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  quan¬ 
tity,  the  net  weight,  measure,  or  quantity  is  not  plainly  and 
correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package.” 

Kentucky.— “For  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  of  food 
shall  be  deemed  misbranded”:  “If  it  be  misrepresented  as  to 
weight  or  measure.  *  *  *” 

Louisiana. —  That  for  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  an 
article  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”:  “If  in  package 
form,  and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  meas¬ 
ure,  they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of 
the  package.” 

Maine.— “For  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall  also  be 
deemed  to  be  misbranded”:  “If  in  package  form,  and  the  con- 
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tents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are  not 
plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package.” 
Maryland. — No  weight  clause. 

Massachusetts. — No  weight  clause. 

Michigan. — No  weight  clause. 

.Minnesota. — No  weight  clause. 

Mississippi. — No  weight  clause. 

Missouri. — “In  the  case  of  food,  as  herein  defined,  an  article 
shall  also  be  deemed  to  he  misbranded”  :  “If  in  package  form, 
and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  and  measure, 
they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the 
package.” 

Montana. — No  weight  clause. 

Nebraska. — "That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”;  "If  sold  for  use  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  in  package  form,  other  than  canned  corn,  if  eveiw 
such  package,  as  provided  and  named  below,  does  not  bear  a 
correct  statement  clearly  printed  on  the  outside  of  the  main 
label,  of  the  contents  amd  also  of  the  net  weight  or  measure 
of  the  contents  e.xclusive  of  the  container,  viz. :  all  dairy 
products,  lard,  cottolene,  or  any  other  article  used  for  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  lard,  wheat  products,  oat  products  and  corn  prod¬ 
ucts  and  mi.xturcs,  prepared  or  unprepared ;  sugar,  syrup  and 
molasses,  tea,  coffee  and  dried  fruit." 

Nevada. — "Food,  liquor  and  drugs  shall  Ite  deemed  misla¬ 
beled  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  in  any  of 
the  following  cases”  :  "If  in  package  form  and  the  contents  are 
stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are  not  plainly  and 
correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package." 

New  Hampshire. — "That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an 
article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”:  "If  in  package 
form,  and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or 
measure,  they  are  not  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the 
package.” 

New  Jersey. — "For  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  misl)randed”  :  "If  in  package  form,  and 
the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are 
not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  pack¬ 
age.” 

New  Me.xico. — Federal  requirement  in  effect. 

New  York. — No  weight  clause. 

North  Carolina. — “That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  arti¬ 
cle  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”:  “If  in  package 
form,  and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  meas¬ 
ure,  they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of 
.  the  package.” 

N(„’-th  Dakota. — “Any  article  of  food  or  beverage  shall  be 
considered  as  misbranded,  unwholesome,  adulterated  or  in¬ 
sufficiently  labeled  within  the  meaning  of  this  act”:  “If  every 
package,  bottle  or  container  does  not  bear  the  true  net  wmight, 
the  name  of  the  real  manufacturer  or  jobbers,  and  the  true 
grade  or  class  of  the  product,  the  same  to  be  expressed  on  the 
face  of  the  principal  label  in  clear  and  distinct  English  words 
in  black  type  on  a  wdiite  l)ackgTound,  said  type  to  be  in  size 
uniform  with  that  used  to  name  the  brand  or  producer.” 

Ohio. — “An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act”:  "If  in  package  form,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are  not 
plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package.” 

Oklahoma. — “Food  shall  be  deemed  mislabeled  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act  in  any  one  of  the  following  cases”:  “If  in 
package  form  and  the  contents  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or 
measure,  they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  nut- 
site  of  the  package.” 

Oregon. — "That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”:  “If  in  package  form,  and  the 
contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  w'cigbt  or  measure,  they  are 
not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package 
or  container  in  English  words.” 

Pennsylvania.- — No  weight  clause. 

Rhode  Island. — “A  drug  or  an  article  of  food,  or  an  article 
wdiich  enters  into  the  cemposition  of  food,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  misbranded”;  “If  it  is  in  the  package  form,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  arc  stated  in  the  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  the  same  is 
not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package.” 

South  Carolina. — "That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  arti¬ 
cle  shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”:  “If  in  package 
form,  and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  meas¬ 
ure,  they  arc  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of 
the  package.” 

South  Dakota. — “That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article 
.shall  als'o  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”  :  "If  in  package  form, 
and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  w'eight  or  measure, 
they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the 
package.” 

Tennessee. — “That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article 
shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”;  “If  in  package  form, 


and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure, 
they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the 
package.” 

Texas. — “That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”:  “If  in  package  form,  and 
the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  w'eight  or  measure,  they  are 
not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  pack¬ 
age.” 

Utah. — “For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  an  article  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  misbranded” :  “If  in  package  form,  and  the 
contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are 
not  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package.” 

Vermont. — "For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  an  article  of 
food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”  :  “If  in  package  form, 
and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they 
are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  pack- 
age.” 

Virginia. — “That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  misbranded”:  “If  in  package  form,  and  the 
contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are 
not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  pack- 

O'P 

Washington. — “That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article 
shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded”:  “If  the  net  weight  or 
net  measure  of  such  package,  bottle  or  container  be  given,  and 
it  shall  not  be  the  true  net  weight  or  net  measure.” 

West  Virginia. — No  w'eight  clause. 

Wisconsin. — “The  term  ‘misbranded,’  as  used  herein,  shall 
apply  to  articles  of  food  or  articles  wdiich  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  food”:  “If  in  package  form,  and  the  contents  are 
stated  in  terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  are  not  plainly  and 
correctly  sated  on  the  outside  of  the  package.” 

Wyoming. — "Whoever  puts  up  or  packs  any  goods  or  arti¬ 
cles  sold  b}"  weight  in  any  case  or  package  and  fails  or  omits 
to  mark  thereon  the  net  weight  thereof,  in  pounds  and _ frac¬ 
tions  of  pounds,  =f=  *  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or 

imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months.” 


ST.  LOUIS  CLUB  ATTACKS  IMPROPER  PUB¬ 
LICITY. 

The  St.  Louis  Paint,  Oil  and  Drug  Club  adopted  the 
following  resolutions  presented  Thursday,  February 
17,  by  Mr.  John  F.  Queeny  of  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Works : 

Whereas,  Section  4  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June 
30th,  1000,  provides,  in  cases  of  violation,  ‘‘After  judgment  of 
the  court,  notice  shall  be  given  bv  publication  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  afore¬ 
said,”  and. 

Whereas,  Unauthentic  published  statements  regarding  arti¬ 
cles  of  food  and  drugs  are  harmful  to  the  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  and  tend  to  bring  into  disrepute 
merchants  and  manufacturers  wJio  are  earnest  in  their  desire 
for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Law; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  3'bat  the  St.  Louis  Paint,  Oil  and  Drug  Club 
affirms  its  belief  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906, 
as  a  wise  and  salutary  measure,  when  judiciously  enforced, 
but  deprecates  the  publication  of  any  proceedings  under  said 
act.  until  after  conviction,  or  in  the  case  of  questions  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts, 
until  after  its  findings  have  been  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  until  the  publication  is 
made  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  .Ag¬ 
riculture  :  otherwise  arbitrary  opinions  expressed  by  chiefs 
and  subordinates,  and  given  publication  under  privilege  of 
office,  are  generally  accepted  by  the  public  as  having  all  the 
weight  and  authority  of  a  final  order  from  a  department  of 
tb.e  government ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  association  heartily  approves  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts, 
whose  function,  as  defined  in  the  attorney  general’s  opinion, 
published  in  F.  I.  D.  107,  is  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  “to  have  recourse  to  the  disinter¬ 
ested  and  unbiased  advice  of  eminent  and  expert  chemists 
w'henever  a  serious  conflict  of  opinion  may  arise  as  to  the 
deleteriousness  of  any  particular  article  or  substance  added 
to  the  food;” 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  addressed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress. 

In  presenting  the  resolutions  Mr.  Queeny  said: 
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In  presenting-  these  resolutions  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
^  Speech  by  Dr.  Wiley  before  the  Reformers’  Club  at 
Washington,  in  December  last,  and  by  the  way,  who  knows 
this  club  or  its  objects  anyway?  He,  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  said,  with 
other  things —  ’ 

“Coffee  drunkenness  is  a  commoner  failing  than  the 
whiskey  habit.  The  misuse  of  tea  as  a  stimulant  and 
as  a  beverage  is  more  prevalent  than  the  use  of  alcohol.” 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  President’s  cabinet  has  taken 
up  the  habit  of  tea  drinking,  so  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has 
broken  out  again  this  week  through  Dr.  Kebler,  chief  of  the 
drug  division  of  this  bureau,  who  says — 

Tea  has  almost  as  great  a  toxic  effect  on  the  nervous 
sjfStem  as  alcoholic  beverages.  Its  effect  is  greatest 
when  taken  habitually.  It  deranges  digestion,  causes 
sleeplessness,  stimulates  the  brain  to  over-exertion  and 
stimulates  the  muscles  beyond  their  limits  of  endur¬ 
ance.  The  results  are  a  general  breakdown  of  the 
nervous  system  and  often  results  in  insanity.” 

Statements  like  these,  although  veritable  rot,  have  their 
effect  on  the  general  public,  who  take  it  for  granted  that  any 
statement^^ emanating  from  these  government  officials  is  “gos¬ 
pel  truth.  Such  false  statements — and  we  read  them  in  the 
newspapers  alrnost  every  day— attacking  some  product  or  the 
ffiher,  have  their  effect  on  the  general  business  of  the  country 
1  he  tea  and  coffee  interests  of  the  whole  country  are  af¬ 
fected  by  such  absurd  and  idiotic  statements  as  those  made 
against  tea  and  coffee  by  these  government  officials.  When 
and  where  is  it  going  to_  stop  ?  That  is  the  question,  and  the 
reason  why  these  resolutions  are  before  you  for  action 
We  all  must  admit  that  there  are  no  articles  of  food  more 
nourishing  and  helpful  than  tea  and  coffee.  My  company  re- 
ceived  a  letter  the  other  day  from  Prof.  Coblentz,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  statement  of  Dr.  Wiley’s.  He  says _ 

“Some  notes  that  I  have  collected  on  this  subject 
demonstrate  to  me  conclusively  that  the  disagreeable 
effects  of  coffee  are  not  due  to  the  caffeine  contents  but 
to  the  bases  and  furfuric  aldehyde  which  are  present.” 

Dr.  Wiley  has  been  reversed  on  almost  every  important 
question  since  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  became  law.  I  refer 
principally  to  the  whiskey  case  and  benzoate  of  soda  ques¬ 
tion  and  right  here  in  our  city  by  U.  S.  Judge  Dyer  on  the 
vanilla  flavor  case,  and  he  will  be  reversed  on  his  attack  on 
caffeine  through  tea  and  coffee  as  well. 

I  have  found  no  one  who  is,  in  any  way,  opposed  to  the 
enforcement  of  proper  laws  controlling  the  sale  of  food  and 
drugs  products,  but  a  dear  distinction  is  made  between  such 
laws  enforced  by  competent  and  unbiasted  authority  after  full 
investigation,  and  unsubstantiated  general  charges  made  by 
executive  officers  before  proper  investigation.  This  latter 
course,  in  their  opinion,  has  given  subordinate  officers  greater 
power  iind  greater  authority  than  the  law  ever  contemplated, 
and  rashly  condemns  articles  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public 
which  no  future  action  can  rectify.  I  feel,  as  you  no  doubt  do, 
that  subordinate  officers  should  be  refrained  from  publishing 
personal  opinions  on  questions  arising  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  should,  alone,  be  the  channel  for  communicating  the 
views  of  his  department  to  the  public,  and  it  is  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  the  resolutions  are  presented. 

No  one  here  knows  when  or  how  one  of  his  products  will 
be  attacked  by  Dr.  Wiley  or  his  subordinates  through  the 
press,  and  what  recourse  have  we?  The  article  is  ruined  before 
It  ever  reaches  the  courts.  All  the  members  of  the  various 
firms  here  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  and  with  whom 
this  subject  was  freely  discussed  feel  that  it  is  imperative  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  check  such  reckless  charges  made 
against  fiist  one  and  then  another  product  in  general  use,  as 
It  IS  impossible  under  present  conditions  to  foretell  what 
standard  product  may  be  next  to  be  attacked.  Another  mat¬ 
ter,  I  understand  the  legality  of  the  Referee  Board  is  again 
about  to  be  attacked  liy  Dr.  Wiley’s  friends  when  the  appro¬ 
priations  are  made  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  must  all  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  Referee 
Board,  and  particularly  under  present  conditions,  and  whose 
functions  as  defined  by  the  attornev  general  appear  in  these 
resolutions. 

I  hope  you  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  passing  these 
resolutions  and  give  same  all  the  publicity  possible,  and  that 
the  secretary  will  forward  a  copy  to  other  associations  with 
a  letter  of  explanation. 


The  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  of  St.  Louis 
has  adopted  similar  resolutions  to  those  nassed  by 
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the  Retail  Grocers’  Association  and  the  St.  Louis 
Paint,  Oil  &  Drug-  Club.  These  resolutions  are  now 
up  to  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
and  the  National  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  and  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  take  them  up  with  the 
various  affiliated  Associations.  The  American  Spice 
Trade  Association  has  also  adopted  the  resolutions. 


UNCLE  JOE  IS  ONTO  HIM. 

Speaker  Cannon  relaxed  lus  usual  austere  manner 
the  other  day  long  enough  to  pronounce  upon  the 
situation  in  the  Agricultural  Department  in  a  man¬ 
ner  most  entertainingly  enlightening  to  the  general 
public.  The  occasion  was  “hobby  night”  with  the 
Washington  Press  Club.  The  speaker  attended,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  more  or  less  distinguished 
public  characters,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
newspaper  men  with  sprightly  remarks  upon  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  as  a  press  agent,  and  other  matters 
and  things.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Speaker 
Cannon,  turning  to  Champ  Clark,  minority  leader  in 
the  House,  said : 

Why,  Champ,  if  you  had  been  president  and  had 
under  you  two  such  disturbers  as  Pinchot  and  Wiley 
here,  you  would  have  had  your  troubles.  You  would 
have  found  that  your  secretary  of  agriculture  found  it 
difficult  to  be  secretary.” 

Uncle  Joe  paused,  but  soon  his  eye  fell  on  the  cor¬ 
pulent  food  expert  in  the  front  row  of  his  audience. 

“Here’s  Wiley,”  he  exclaimed.  “Why,  according 
to  him  when  I  want  to  take  a  drink  I  ought  to  step  up 
to  the  bar  and  call  for  certain  kinds  of  whisky.” 

Your^  Uncle  Joseph  has  been  accused  of  almost 
everything^  else,  but  nobody  has  ever  accused  him  of 
being  stupid.  In  fact,  he  is  perhaps  the  keenest  and 
clearest-headed  _  observer  of  men  and  events  now  in 
public  life.  This  declaration  that  Dr.  Wiley  is  a  nui¬ 
sance  and  a  disturbing  element  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  comes  with  all  the  force  of  an  official  pro- 
nunciarnents  and  all  the  appeal  of  a  confidential  com¬ 
munication.  While  we  are  accustomed  to  give  ear  to 
the  utterances  of  the  great  because  of  their  source, 
and  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  opinions  of  men 
in  high  places,  here  is  a  statement  that  stands  upon 
its  own  merits  of  wisdom,  accuracy  and  insight.  It 
indicates  that  Uncle  Joe  is  onto  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

We  shall  eagerlv  await  Dr.  Wiley’s  view  of  Speaker 
Cannon’s  utterance,  for  he  will  be  sure  to  break  into 
print  with  some  kind  of  an  explanation  suitable  for 
public  consumption.  But  down  deep  in  his  heart  the 
good  doctor  doubtless  feels  that  Uncle  Joe’s  tongue, 
like  Davy  Crockett’s  bowie  knife,  is  “too  darned 
searchin’.” 


PINCHOT’S  ATTACK  ON  McCABE. 

^  Extract  from  a  speech  by  Gifford  Pinchot  before  the 
National  Arts  Club  of  New  York  February  9,  1910: 

Now,  let  me  give  you  the  best  illustration  I  have  seen  in  re¬ 
cent  years  of  how  a  public  officer,  under  pretext  of  obedience 
to  law,  may  traffic  with  it  and  abuse  it,  to  the  public  injury. 
Upon  my  dismissal  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  (George  P.  McCabe),  pending  the  arrival  of  another  offi¬ 
cer,  was  made  Acting  Forester  for  three  or  four  days.  It  appears 
that  he  learned  then  of  the  ranger  schools  at  the  four  State 
universities,  and  sent  telegrams  to  the  disbursing  officers  in  the 
field  to  pay  no  expense  connected  with  them.  These  telegrams 
were  kept  secret  from  every  member  of  the  service  in  Wash¬ 
ington  except  the  stenographer  who  wrote  them.  With  equal 
concealment  from  all  the  men  in  the  forest  service  a  letter 
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was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Comptroller  asking  for  a  speedy 
advance  decision  as  to  the  legality  of  the  ranger  schools.  This 
letter  was  clearly  intended  and  was  so  framed  as  to  secure 
a  decision  against  the  schools,  and  it  was  successful  in  doing 
so.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  motive  behind  this  inde¬ 
fensible  sacrifice  of  the  public  welfare.  It  is  a  typical  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  certain  way  to  obey  the  law.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  obedience  to  the  law  at  all,  but  the  prostitution  of  the 
law.  It  is  the  method  so  effectively  used  by  the  special  inter¬ 
ests  against  the  people,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  its 
favor.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  or  a  more  bitter 
illustration  of  the  use  of  the  law  as  a  cover  for  not  doing 
what  the  public  interests  demand  that  it  shall  do. 


Willis  Baldwin  Elliot  O.  Grosvenor 


BALDWIN  &  GROSVENOR 

ATTORNEYS 

FOOD  LAWS  SPECIALIZED 


Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 


We  Use  No  Benzoate  of  Soda  or  any  Other 
Chemical  Preservative  in  the  Manufacture 

oTr  Catsup,  Prepared  Mustard  or  Sauces 

We  guarantee  our  products  to  keep  in  any  climate  for 
six  months.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

HUSS'EDLER  PRESERVE  CO.,  6I2-622W.  kinzie  st.,  Chicago. 


Music — Learn  It  at  Home 

Write  for  proof  of  what  the  “  Quinn-Campbell 
Method”  has  done  for  hundreds  who  are  successfully 
taking  the  Correspondence  Courses  in  Piano,  Organ, 
(Prima  Vista)  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Fugue,  Com¬ 
position,  Orchestration,  Phrasing,  Design,  Vocal,  and 
Art  of  Teaching,  of  the  Quinn-Campbell  Conservatory 
of  Music.  The  Quinn-Campbell  Method  will  teach  you 
more  in  three  months  with  an  hour’s  study  each  day 
in  your  home  than  you  can  learn  in  a  year  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  method.  Don’t  say  ‘‘it  can’t  be  done” — find  out. 

This  Method  teaches  what  no  other  school  ever  tried 
to  teach;  How  to  ‘‘hear  music  with  the  eye” — just  as 
you  hear  this  sentence  with  the  eye;  how  to  ‘‘see  with 
the  ear”- — ability  to  write  down  the  melody  and  har¬ 
mony  of  any  piece  you  hear.  The  Quinn-Campbell 
Conservatory  teaches  advanced  pupils  as  well  as  be¬ 
ginners.  Among  their  students  are  band-masters, 
composers,  heads  of  music  schools,  well-known  per¬ 
formers,  organists,  choir-masters  and  conductors  of 
orchestras. 

There  is  no  experiment  or  guess-work  about  the 
Quinn-Campbell  method  of  teaching  music  by  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  work  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
conservatory.  Absolute  and  unqualified  proof,  and 
answers  to  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask,  will  be 
promptly  forthcoming  upon  request. 

By  affiliation  with  the  Quinn-Campbell  Conserva¬ 
tory  we  are  able  to  offer  to  you  a  complete  course  in  the 
study  of  music — the  same  instruction  for  which  the 
conservatory  charges  and  receives  $70.00  for  a  six 
months’  term — without  it  costing  you  a  single  dollar. 
Ours  is  a  co-operative  plan,  and  only  a  slight  service, 
which  anyone  can  perform,  is  necessary. 

Send  to  us  direct  for  full  information  and  complete 
proof.  Address; 

THE  PEOPLES  UNIVERSITY 

P.  O.  Box  708,  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Good 


*Beer^ 


Drink  it  witn  your  meais 
—  helps  digestion  wonder- 
fully-'is  a  product  of 
Chicago  and  thebest  beer 
brewed  in  America. 

Try  a  case.  Callup  Canal 
9 — will  send  one  to  your 
house.  Don’t  pay  for  it 
unless  you  like  it. 

Schoenhofen  Brewing  Co. 

Chicago 


FOR  NIGHT  TRAVEL 


Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  and 
KANSAS  CITY  choose 
‘‘The  Only  Way” 

Chicago  &  AHon  R.  R. 

Electric  block  signals,  electric  search  head-lights, 
electric  ighted  trains,  over  a  completely  rock- 
balasted  roadway  underlaid  with  boulders  and 
underdrained  with  tile. 

A  Railroad  with  Character 

GEO.  J.  CHARLTON  R.  J.  McKAY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  General  Passenger  Agent 
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There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


Our 


PET 


BRAND 

[vaporateii  !iilk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality, 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  IllinoU 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED!  MILK 


Nature  s  Gift  from  the  Sunny  South" 


A  Cottolene  Home  Is  a  Healthy  Home 

Food  Purity  is  of  great  importance  in 
every  well-regulated  home. 

Lard-cooked  food  never  has  been,  never 
can  can  be,  as  healthful  as  food  cooked  with 
Cottolene.  Lard  is  made  from  the  fat  of  the 
hog.  Cottolene  comes  from  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  Sunny  South,  and  is  made  from  the 
purest,  refined  cottonseed  oil,  which  physi¬ 
cians  to-day  recommend  as  be¬ 
ing  fully  as  healthful  as  olive 
oil.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
hog  lard  being  so  recommended  ? 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


:Vnc:« 


A  NEW  FOOD 

DR.  PRICED 

^LG7t.AI^[ 

FOOD  . 

Has  a  high  food  value.  A  splendid  physical  devolop- 
ment  follows  when  it  is  used  as  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  diet.  A  food  that  children  will  like  and  grow  vigorous 
upon.  Compounded  from  WHEAT,  OATS,  RICE 
and  BARLEY.  Relished  by  the  robust  as  well  as  the 
weak,  possesing  90%  of  the  nutritious  value  of  these 
important  grains.  Ask  your  Grocer. 
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Illinois  and  Iowa 

Food  Departments  „  . 


have  decided  that  only  harmless 


CERTIFIED  COLORS 


may  be  used  after  advertised  dates. 

The  National  Food  Law  demands  the  use  of 
Harmless  Certified  Colors  for  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce.  Other  States  will  soon  follow  and  the  use 
of  only  Certified  or  Vegetable  Colors  will  sim¬ 
plify  the  Color  question  for  the  manufacturers. 


THEY  HAVE  COME  TO  STAY 


The  Experimental  Period  Has  Passed 


Manufacturers  of  Candies,  and  other  colored  Food  Prod¬ 


ucts,  should  adapt  their  business  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
laws  and  use  only 


ATLAS  BRAND  OF 


CERTIFIED  COLORS 

H.  KOHNSTAMM  CO. 


Established  1851 


87-89  PARK  PLACE: 
NE:W  YORK 


112-114  FRANKLIN  ST. 
CHICAGO 


SPECIAL  CONVENTION  NUMBER. 


V0I.V  No.  4 


CHICAGO,  APRIL  15,  1910 


lOc.  Per  Copy 
Monthly  $1.00  Per  Y««r 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  FIRST  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  WESTERN  FOOD  CONTROL  OFFICIALS. 

(Governor  James  H.  Brady  of  Idaho  in  tha  Centre.) 


CORN  SYRUP 

Folks  like  the  flavor  that  Karo 
gives.  Cakes — pastry — cooked 
fruits — taste  better  and  set  better 
when  sweetened  with  Karo. 

And  there’s  nothing  so  good  as  Karo 
to  spread  on  griddle  cakes  and  the  like. 

Give  people  all  they  want  of  Karo.  It 
higher  in  food  value  and  won’t  upset  the 
other  forms  of  sugar. 


2  POUNDS  NET  WEIGHT 


(njioe  MARirKCi5Ttfi£Pf 


CORN  SYRUP  i 

WITH  CANE  FLAVOR 


refining'! 


PRODUCTS 


New  YORK. 


does  them  good — 
stomach  like  many 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


, 


Henderson  Bourbon 


and 


Maryland  Reserve  Rye 


Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 


PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 


For  Sale  by 


BREEN  6.  KENNEDY 

I87-I89  Washington  Street 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO,  APRIL  15,  iqio. 


Monthly,  $1  Per  Year. 
10c  Per  Copy. 


Official  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention 

of  Western  Food  Control  Officials 

Held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  House,  Boise,  Idaho,  April  11  and  12,  1910. 

(Special  Stenographic  Report  by  Daniel  Hamer,  Pocatello,  Idaho.) 


Senate  Chamber,  State  House, 
])Oise,  Idaho,  April  ii.  1910, 

10  o’clock,  a.  m. 

President  Wallis;  Gentlemen  of  the  convention.  I 
take  the  g'reatest  pleasure  in  introducing"  to  von  the 
Honorable  James  H.  Brady,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Idaho.  (Applause.) 

Governor  Brady : 

Ml.  President,  z’lsiting  friends  and  memhers  o'  the  Asso- 
ciatwii  of  Western  food  Control  Officials: 

1  of  tlie  “Gem  of  the  Mountains”  and  in 

behalf  of  the  generous  and  hospitable  people  of  our  state,  I 
bid  you  welcome. 

It  is  meet  and  proper  that  this  association  which  means 
so  much  to  humanity,  so  inuch  to  the  health  and  happiness 
ot  the  peopl^  not  only  of  this  state,  hut  of  our  nation,  should 
meet  m  Boise,  the  Beautiful,”  at  this  time. 

Idaho,  always  marching  forward  with  a  firm  and  cour¬ 
ageous  step  in  every  movement  that  means  the  material,  the 
inoral  or  the  intellectual  advancement  of  its  people,  claims  an 
important  place  in  the  wise  and  beneficial  work  that  is  being 
onlv  by  this  splendid  association,  but  by  tbe 
officers  of  the  law,  and  all  statesmen  who  have  the  intC'ests 
of  the  people  at  heart. 

It  is  well  knowii  to  us  that  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  for  years  failed  to  pass  any  pure  food  legislation.  It 
IS  well  known  that  for  the  want  of  pure  food  laws  the  man 
who  wanted  to  deceive  was  in  a  position  to  take  advantage, 
not  only  of  his  honest  rivals  in  business,  but  to  take  aclvan- 
Uage  of  the  consumer  who  must  depend  upon  the  honesty  and 
integrity  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  in  the  foods 
that  he  buys  for  himself  and  his  family. 

You  men  who  are  making  a  life  study  of  the  subject  of 
pure  foods  know  better  than  I  the  struggle  that  honest  men 
made  for  years  to  have  a  pure  food  law  enacted  by  our  Na¬ 
tional  congi  ess.  It  is  well  known  that  for  years  and  years 
the  committee  on  manufactures  had  made  futile  efforts  to 
have  an  effective  measure  placed  upon  our  national  statute 
books,  and  it  is  with  regret  and  shame  that  we  must  look 
back  over  those  years  and  realize  the  fact  that  nothing  was 
done  to  protect  the  health  of  the  men  and  women  and  the 
innocent  children  of  our  nation  from  impure  foods  in  this 
country. 

But  Idaho  sent  a  strong  and  forceful  man  to  Washington 
and  the  old  members  in  looking  around  for  an  unimportant 
committee  upon  which  to  place  a  new  member,  thought  the 
most  convenient  one  was  the  committee  on  manufactures,  and 


from  that  day  to  this  that  committee  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  committees  in  the  United  States  senate.  The 
committee  not  only  became  important,  but  effective,  and  the 
result  was  the  passage  of  our  present  national  pure  food  law. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BRADY, 
Governor  of  Idaho. 


and  the  honor  and  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  same  in  great 
part  belongs  to  Idaho’s  senior  senator — W.  B.  Heyburn,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  manufactures.  And  Idaho,  of 
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course,  for  this  reason  feels  proud  of  her  part  in  this  splen¬ 
did  work  that  you  are  doing-. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  National  Congress,  our 
state  legislature  passed  a  pure  food  law  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  our  nation  and  created  a  board  of  health  and  the 
office  of  pure  food  inspector,  and  during  this  administration 
they  have  certainly  been  “doing  things”  in  an  effective  and 
efficient  manner.  Our  capable  and  energetic  pure  food  in¬ 
spector,  James  H.  Wallis,  has  become  a  terror  to  the  men 
who  deal  in  adulterated  foods,  or  permit  unclean  and  un¬ 
healthful  conditions  to  exist  on  their  premises  or  in  their 
cities. 

Therefore,  we  welcome  you  here  gentlemen  because  your 
coming  will  give  us  courage,  impart  wisdom,  and  point  the 
way  to  the  path  that  we  are  trying  to  find  that  leads  to  health¬ 
ful  conditions  among  our  people,  and  a  condition  of  honesty 
among  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  furnishing  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  to  our  citizens. 

You  cannot  make  the  meat  trust  sell  us  cheaper  meat,  but 
you  can  compel  them  to  at  least  keep  the  soup  bone  that 
we  are  able  to  buy,  clean  and  healthful,  and  for  this  we  are 
thankful.  And  thus  we  are  glad  that  you  are  with  us,  and 
if  our  homes  were  as  big  as  our  hearts  we  would  have  a 
mansion  for  every  one  of  you. 

You  have  come  to  a  state  with  valleys  boundless  and 
fertile;  with  hills  covered  with  vast  forests  of  white  pine 
sufficient  to  supply  our  needs  for  five  hundred  years  to  come ; 
with  majestic  snow-capped  mountains,  giving  forth  millions 
and  millions  in  copper,  lead,  silver  and  gold;  with  a  Chri.s- 
tian  citizenship  that  is  the  cream  of  the  earth,  who  are  hospi¬ 
table,  kind  and  generous,  and  in  their  name  I  bid  you  tbrice 
welcome. 

You  meet  today  in  this  splendid  city  of  Boise,  the  capital 
of  our  state.  It  is  a  beautiful  city  and  in  my  short  sojourn 
within  its  hospitable  limits,  I  have  learned  to  love  it  and  its 
people.  And  you  will  do  the  same.  You  will  find  no  cleaner, 
or  better  city  of  its  size  in  all  this  broad  land. 

We  ask  you  to  take  a  seat  in  one  of  the  many  auto¬ 
mobiles  that  will  be  placed  at  your  service  and  take  a  drive 
through  the  shaded  and  well  paved  streets_  before  you  go 
home.  Perchance  I  can  tell  vou  what  you  will  see. 

You  will  start  out  Main  street  and  for  a  mile  and  a  half 
you  will  see  a  busy  thriving  metropolitan  city  in  every  respect. 
You  will  meet  well  kept  intelligent  people  on  every  hand. 
You  will  pass  uo  Warm  Springs  avenue  and  you  will  pass 
the  Children’s  home  where  the  fatherless  and  motherless  are 
kept  until  good  homes  are  found  for  them  by  these  good 
citizens. 

Next  you  will  come  to  the  splendid  Natatorium  that  is 
the  pride  of  our  people,  and  you  will  stop  and  take  a  walk 
through  the  shady  park  with  its  carpet  of  downy  grass,  and 
you  will  take  a  nlunge  in  the  natural  tepid  waters  that  nature 
has  given  to  us,  and  you  will  go  back  and  tell  your  friends 
that  this  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  places  that  you  have 
seen  in  your  travels. 

Next  you  will  pass  our  state  penal  institution,  that  of  a 
state  representing  86,000  square  miles  of  territory,  52,000,000 
acres  of  land  and  500,000  people,  with  only_  250  convicts,  and 
in  all  that  number  only  one  female  convict.  You  will  r^o 
through  that  institution,  and  you  will  go  back  and  tell  your 
people  that,  at  least,  the  feminine  portion  of  the  state  of 
Idaho  are  good  people. 

You  will  then  take  a  run  to  the  top  of  “Table  Rock,”  a 
beautiful  mountain  towering  500  feet  above  the  city  and  the 
valley,  and  from  there  you  will  gaze  upon  the  most  won¬ 
drous  site  that  it  has  been  your  good  fortune  to  behold.  At 
your  feet  will  lay  “Boise,  the  Beautiful,”  with  her  30,000  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  happy  homes.  With  churches,  and  schools  and 
colleges  on  every  hand.  With  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  not 
a  single  shelter  for  the  poor — because  we  do  not  have  them. 

Then  you  will  extend  your  gaze  across  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  valleys  in  America,  where  you  will  have  a  view 
for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  You  will  see  splendid  ranches, 
beautiful  farms,  and  commercial  orchards  such  as  you  have 
never  seen  before,  with  the  beautiful  Boise  _  river  bounding 
down  through  the  valley,  leading  like  a  ribbon  from  the 
snow  to  the  sea. 

Returning  you  will  wind  your  way  down  through  the 
beautiful  streets  to  the  state  capital,  completed  far  enough 
to  show  you  that  Idaho  is  building  wisely  and  well,  a  budding 
that  when  completed  will  be  an  ornament  that  every  citizen 
of  the  state  will  be  proud  of.  There  you  will  find  your  hum¬ 
ble  servant  making  an  effort  to  earn  his  salary,  but  I  want 
to  say  to  you  here  and  now  that  he  will  stop  long  enough  to 
join  in  the  merrv  cheering  words  of  welcome  that  are  now 
on  the  lips  of  every  man  and  every  woman  and  every  prat¬ 
tling  child  within  our  midst. 


These  things  you  will  see.  Other  things  you  will  hear. 
Doubtless  Reilly  Atkinson,  the  energetic  Secretary  of  our 
Commercial  Club,  will  make  you  hear  a  great  many  things 
about  Boise  and  Idaho,  whether  you  wish  to  or  not,  but  let 
me  assure  you  that  they  will  all  be  good  things,  and  all 
worth  while. 

I  have  extended  my  remarks  much  longer  than  intended, 
but  I  cannot  close  without  saying  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you  individually  and  collectively  that  we  are  glad  to  have  you 
with  us.  We  will  do  our  utmost  to  make  your  stay  pleasant. 
We  know  without  the  saying  that  you  will  make  your  visit 
beneficial  both  to  our  nation  and  our  state,  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  carry  back  to  your  homes  pleasant  memories  of  our 
state  and  its  people.  Remembering  always  that  the  gates  of 
Idaho  stand  ajar  and  that  we  bid  you  welcome,  thrice  wel¬ 
come  to  every  man  and  every  woman  in  this  broad  land  to 
enter  and  become  one  of  us.  For  life,  if  possible,  but  if  only 
for  a  month,  a  week,  or  a  day,  we  want  that  time  to  be  a 
pleasant  memory  through  life.  And  thus  we  hope  it  will_  be 
with  you.  We  hope  that  you  will  find  here  just  the  spirit, 
the  place  and  the  men  to  make  your  meeting  joyful  and 
memorable.  Our  hearts  and  our  hands  to  you  with  the  wish 
that  your  stay  may  be  pleasant,  your  meeting  profitable  and 
the  benefits  lasting.  The  state  of  Idaho  bids  you  welcome 
within  our  midst.  I  thank  you.” 

President  Wallis:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I 
now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Mayor 
of  Boise,  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Pence.  (Applause.) 

Mayor  Pence ; 

Gentlemen  of  the  Western  Food  Control  Officials:  I  am 
sorry  you  didn’t  have  a  longer  name.  I  have  difficulty  in 
remembering  it,  if  I  did  remember  it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  gentlemen,  to  have  the  privilege  of 
extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  city  to  the  members  who 
compose  this  Food  Control  Congress,  Convention,  or  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  a  gratification  to  me,  for  the  reason  that  I  see 
so  many  about  me  who  are  entirely  strange  to  this  com¬ 
munity.  We  feel  that  there  are  no  people,  that  there  is  no 
class,  but  what  we  can  properly  welcome  them  to  this  city. 
We  feel  that  we  have  all  the  'advantages,  and  'that  there  is 
nothing  but  good  done  to  come  to  Boise  City.  It  is  a  grati¬ 
fication  to  me  to  see  this  convention,  for  J  understand  that 
this  is  the  first  meeting,  the  first  convention  that  has  been 
assembled  in  the  northwest  whose  purposes  are  the  purpose's 
of  this  convention.  I  understand  that  a  short  time  ago  a 
meeting  was  held  somewhere  in  the  West — I  think  in  Salt 
Lake — and  at  that  meeting  there  was  perfected  a  plan  by 
which  there  should  be  instituted  among  all  the  states  of  the 
Northwest,  and  embodying  in  it  all  the  people  of  the  different 
counties  of  the  number  of  states,  wherever  you  would  have 
conventions,  wherever  you  would  have  associations,  bringing 
together  the  people  in  this  most  magnificent  thing — the  pure 
food  of  the  country. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  who  have  come  here  from  the  East 
— East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  North  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line — we  feel  that  we  can  tell  you,  and  that  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  if  we  tell  you  nothing  else  that  is  absolutely  true 
during  the  deliberations  of  this  convention,  that  you  have 
come  from  Winter  into  the  lap  of  Spring.  There  are  other 
conventions,  there  are  other  associations;  there  are  other 
motives  that  animate  people  to  get  together ;  but  I  know  of 
nothing  that  actuates  men  that  is  of  a  higher  character  or 
calls  for  more  sober  reflection  by  those  of  any  other  country, 
than  the  thing,  gentlemen,  which  actuates  you  to  come  before 
us  at  this  time.  (Applause.) 

There  are  other  orp^anizations,  and  these  organizations  are 
gotten  together  in  many  instances  through  purposes  of  selfish¬ 
ness.  It  is  either  for  the  purpose,  my  friends,  of  increasing 
the  money  earnings,  or  for  self-aggrandizement.  But  I  take 
it  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  this  organization,  there  can 
be  nothing  that  animates  the  individual  to  get  together  with 
the  other  individual  and  give  something  to  the  people,  that 
is  of  more  highly  inspiring  character,  that  is  more  appreciated, 
that  is  better  than  that  which  animates  you  now.  My  friends, 
you  see  a  body  of  bankers  get  together,  and  you  can  under¬ 
stand  at  once  that  it  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  with 
them.  Whenever  you  see  other  different  organizations  get 
together,  you  can  see  that  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  interest. 
But  here,  my  friends,  there  can  be  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
way  of  personal  interest,  nothing  except  that  which  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  community  at  large. 

I  see,  my  friends,  in  looking  over  your  program  that  there 
are  a  number  of  things  which  you  will  discuss,  and  among 
them  is  this :  The  necessity  for  the  uniformity  of  state  legis- 
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lation,  and  the  necessity  of  making  state  legislation  and  the 
Federal  law  uniform,  and  along  standard  lines. 

Now,  there  are  other  matters.  For  instance,  yon  may  take 
it  in  the  matter  of  die  negotiable  instruments  law,  and  in 
every  state  of  this  union,  or  practically  every  state,  the  nego¬ 
tiable  instruments  law  is  a  thing  that  is  universal ;  every  state 
has  the  same  kind  of  a  law  as  every  other  state.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  that  exists  with  the  people  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  business  of  having  similar  laws  in  order  that 
one  state  may  be  able  to  protect  the  other. 

You  find  all  over  the  country  a  demand  for  uniform  di¬ 
vorce  legislation,  and  concerning  the  married  state.  Now,  is 
there  anything  that  is  of  a  higher  purpose  than  this  which 
you  are  now  striving  for,  and  this  is  among  the  latest. 

So  I  say  there  is  the  greatest  reason  why  you  should  meet 
together  here,  for  the  purpose  of  having  pure  foods,  and 
having  the  laws  uniform  in  state  and  national  legislation, 
over  and  above  that  of  any  other  character  of  convention  that 
I  can  think  of. 

It  doesn’t  make  any  difference,  my  friends,  whether  a  man 
comes  from  Bangor,  Maine,  or  from  Tallahassee,  Florida;  it 
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doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether  he  comes  from  Albu¬ 
querque  or  North  Yakima;  every  individual  is  entitled  to  pure 
food,  and  we  must  have  in  all  of  our  states  and  we  must  have 
in  all  our  municipalities  that  which  will  bring  us  pure  and 
wholesome  foods. 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  out  with  the  Food  Inspector  of 
this  city — I  will  use  that  term  so  that  you  will  understand  it 

and  I  visited  some  of  the  abattoirs  and  some  of  the  dairy 
farms ;  and  while  they  are  all  in  good  condition,  all  that  I 
visited,  yet  the  very  fact,  my  friends,  that  we  see  lurking 

there  the  possibility  of  disease  and  death,  is  appalling  to 

an  individual  who  visits  those  places  and  sees  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  there  is  to  give  us  impure  foods. 

Now,  matters  of  money  can  easily  be  remedied;  but  it 
were  far  better  that  the  money  laws  of  the  country  be  im¬ 
perfect  than  that  the  pure  food  laws  of  the  country  should 

go  unattended.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  dollars  and 

cents,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  humanity,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  babies  will  be  permitted  to  perpetuate  this 
race. 

So  that,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  my  friends. 


I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  the  most  earnest 
and  energetic  discussions  at  this  meeting.  It  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  attend  as  many  of  them  as  I  can. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  I 
bid  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  Boise  die  Beautiful.  (Ap¬ 
plause.! 

President  Wallis:  Commissioner  Burke,  of  W^yoming, 
will  now  respond  to  these  addresses  of  welcome,  in  behalf 
of  our  association.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Hon. 
E.  W.  Burke,  of  Wyoming.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Burke: 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  this  Association,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  listened  with  very  much  interest  to  the 
words  of  welcome  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and  your 
Honorable  Mayor  and  1  am  very  glad  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  this  thriving  city  of  the  Northwest.  I 
am  told  that  the  city  is  thrown  open  to  us ;  that  we  may  not 
onl\-  walk  upon  the  streets,  but  may  also  walk  upon  the  grass 
of  the  lawns ;  that  we  are  being  made  welcome  to  the  homes 
and  to  the  clubs  of  the  city. 

The  welcome  winch  I  have  received  since  I  have  been  here 
makes  me  feel  that  I  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  I  am. 
It  has  been  a  surprise  to  me  to  come  to  this  beautiful  city 
in  the  heart  of  the  West  and  I  tell  you  this,  when,  in  reality, 
I  thought  I  had  gotten  over  being  surprised  at  anvthing.  I 
have  been  born  and  bred  in  the  West  and  even  yet  I  am 
known  as  a  Western  cowboy  but  I  can  say  that  it  is  not 
\'ery  far  distant  when  the  cowboy  will  live  in  memory  only. 
We  are  getting  civilized  and  I  sometimes  think  we  are  more 
hi.ghly  _  civilized  than  are  _  some  of  those  farther  east.  The 
West  is  recognized  as  being  prominent  in  almost  every  line 
and  in  not  the  least  is  this  true  when  it  comes  to  the  matter 
of  food  legislation  and  control. 

My  time  has  been  pretty  well  taken  up  with  the  work  in 
Wyoming  and  I  have  not  had  time  nor  the  opportunity  to 
make  special  studies  of  the  work  in  some  of  the  other  states, 
Dur  I  do  know,  however,  that  your  Honorable  Commis¬ 
sioner,  in  the  short  time  that  he  has  been  in  office,  is  well 
and  favorably  known  throughout  the  country  for  the  untiring 
work  which  he  has  done— in  other  words,  Idaho  is  on  the 
map. 

Idaho  differs  from  Wyoming  in  that  she  is  a  producer  of 
food  products  as  well  as  a  consumer.  In  Wyoming  we  eat 
everything  we  can  raise  and  go  outside  for  more,  so  that  you 
can  readily  see  that  the  problems  in  Wyoming  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Idaho,  and  other  states,  for  that  matter,  are  some¬ 
what  different.  Because  of  our  peculiar  conditions,  the  things 
which  we  have  done  have  had,  in  a  measure,  rather  far  reach¬ 
ing  effects. 

Manufacturers  have  either  had  to  put  a  fence  around  Wyo¬ 
ming  or  else  put  up  all  of  their  goods  to  comply  with  the 
Wyoming  laws.  They  found  that  if  they  would  comply  with 
rhe  Wyoming  laws,  they  would  comply  with  practically  all  of 
the  state  laws,  and  therefore,  it  was  to  their  interest  to  make 
all  of  their  goods  to  comply  with  our  laws. 

In  the  state  of  Wyoming  we  have  had  several  objects  in 
view.  The  first  of  these  is  the  square  deal.  It  is  our  busi¬ 
ness  as  representatives  of  the  people,  which,  in  our  state, 
means  the  consuming  public,  to  protect  those  whom  we  rep¬ 
resent  and  see  that  they  are  informed  as  to  just  what  they 
are  getting,  and  also  to  see  that  the  food  which  they  obtain  is 
wholesome,  and  that  their  pocket-book  is  protected,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  fraud.  In  other  words,  the  consuming  public 
must  be  given  a  square  deal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  realized 
that  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  food  products  have  rights 
and  these  rights  are  just  as  sacred  as  are  the  rights  of  the 
consumer.  One  of  their  rights  is  that  they  shall  be  given 
time  to  get  their  goods  so  that  they  will  comply  with  our 
state  laws.  Reforms  cannot  be  made  to  take  place  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  It  takes  months  and  in  some  cases,  years,  to  change 
labels  and  improve  processes  without  undue  disturbance  to  the 
business  world.  The  reformer  who  starts  out  to  work  upon 
any  line,  if  his  reforms  are  brought  about  in  such  a  way  to 
cause  great  economic  loss,  there  is  no  question  but  what  in 
time  the  pendulum  will  swing  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  if 
an  injustice  is  done,  it  is  human  nature  to  get  even  if  possi¬ 
ble,  even  though  it  takes  years. 

We  do  not  want  anybody  getting  even  in  Wyoming.  For 
this  reason  we  have  given  manufacturers  and  jobbers  time, 
which  they  are  entitled  to,  in  which  to  conform  with  our  laws. 
In  this  respect  it  has  been  my  aim  to  administer  justice  with 
leniency  but  always  in  absolute  firmness.  Although  I  realize 
that  I  have  had  a  great  many  enemies  in  the  past  for  the 
action  which  the  Food  Commission  has  taken,  I  believe  I 
can  say  that  at  the  present  time  all  of  those  who  have  had 
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dealings  with  us  and  who  have  come  in  contact  with  us  per¬ 
sonally,  are  satisfied  with  our  administrations. 

Manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  putting  up  their  goods  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may 
conform  to  all  of  the  state  laws  into  which  they  may  be 
shipped.  For  this  reason  I  believe,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
there  should  be  uniformity  of  laws  concerning  labeling  of 
food  products,  because  no  one  realizes  who  is  not  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  enormous  outlay  and  expense  there  is  to  making 
a  change  in  labels.  Labels  must  be  bought  in  quantities  if 
they  are  to  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices  and  every  added 
expense  simply  increases  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  con¬ 
sumer  is  entitled  to  have  the  label  upon  the  goods  which  he 
receives  to  tell  the  truth.  There  should  be  absolutely  no  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  facts.  If  glucose  is  used  in  a  jelly  or 
jam,  the  fact  should  be  placed  upon  the  label  in  clear,  legible 
type  and  in  such  a  manner  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  If 
an  aniline  or  coal  tar  color  is  used,  or  any  coloring  of  any 
kind  is  used,  the  fact  should  be  so  stated  upon  the  label.  The 
manufacturer  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  making  his  goods 
as  attractive  as  possible  as  long  as  there  is  no  misrepresen¬ 
tation. 

The  consumer  is  entitled  to  receive  his  money’s  worth  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  profit. 
As  this  statement  may  be  misunderstood  I  shall  enlarge  some¬ 
what. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  Food  Commission  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  regulate  the  prices  of  food  products  and  commodi¬ 
ties  of  this  nature,  but  what  I  do  maintain  is  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  no  right  to  receive  the  price  of  a  good  article 
when  he  is  selling  to  the  consumer  an  inferior  one,  but  the 
inferior  should  be  so  labeled  that  the  consumer  will  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  an  inferior  article  and  then,  of  course,  there 
is  no  question  about  the  price  because  it  could  not  sell  for 
the  same  price  that  the  superior  article  would  sell. 

In  my  estimation,  one  of  the  hardest  public  positions  to 
fill  is  the  position  as  member  of  an  active  Food  Commission. 
He  stands  in  a  unique  position  between  the  consuming  public 
and  the  food  producing  public  and  he  must  not  attempt  to 
carry  on  his  reforms  too  rapidly  so  that  there  will  be 
economic  loss,  Init  at  the  same  time  he  must  make  headway 
and  must  make  it  rapidly. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  and  it  is  almost  here  when  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  responsible  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  who  is  not  putting  up  goods  which  comply  with  the  laws 
and  regulations. 

The  government  laws  which  were  passed  in  1906,  regu¬ 
lating  the  sale  of  food  products,  have  been  a  great  help  to  the 
states.  They  have  also  been  an  impetus  to  cause  states,  which 
did  not  have  laws  upon  their  statute  books,  to  place  them 
there.  The  national  laws  have  done  more  towards  unifying 
the  various  state  laws  than  almost  anything  else.  Puldic  sen¬ 
timent  has  been  such  that  it  would  have  been  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  in  many  states  to  start  new  laws  upon  the  statute  books 
unless  they  were  in  conformity  with  the  federal  laws. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  been  working  for  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  which  I  shall  work  for  at  this  convention,  is 
that  of  the  unification  of  laws.  Not  only  the  unification  of 
laws,  but  the  unification  of  rules  and  regulations,  if  any  are 
to  be  made,  in  the  various  states.  As  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  Wyoming,  our  rules  and  regulations  are  exceedingly 
few  and  they  are  onh'  made  where  our  law  specifies  that  they 
shall  be  made.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  fewer  the  rules 
and  regulations,  the  better.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  your 
own  state  of  Idaho  your  laws  are  explicit  and  clear  and  very 
few  rules  and  regulations  are  necessary. 

In  closing  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  thank  the  Mayor,  the  people  of  Boise,  and  the 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  who  have  lieen  so  kind  as  to  make 
this  meeting  possible  and  make  our  stay  here  pleasant.  I  am 
sure  that  those  who  have  come  from  farther  east  should  have 
a  better  opinion  of  us  who  are  living  on  the  backbone  of  the 
continent  and  they  will  have  the  opportunity  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  breath  a  little  of  God’s  fresh  air  unadulterated,  as 
free  born  citizens  should. 

I  thank  you. 

President  Wallis:  Governor  Brady  and  Mayor 
Pence  are  both  busy  men,  and  I  promised  in  behalf  of 
the  association  that  at  this  time  you  would  excuse 
them.  They  will  he  present  at  our  luncheon,  how¬ 
ever.  (Applause.) 

A  recess  was  thereupon  taken,  during  which  an  in¬ 
formal  reception  was  tendered  Governor  Brady  and 


Mayor  Pence,  and  they  were  introduced  to  and  shook 
hands  with  the  members  of  the  association. 

The  convention  then  resumed  its  session. 

President  Wallis:  I  will  announce  the  committees, 
gentlemen,  and  then  I  will  read  my  address  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  program.  I  have  made  a  list  of  commit¬ 
tees  to  consider  several  matters  that  we  are  going  to 
discuss,  and  some  of  which  I  have  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  my  address.  While  I  am  doing  this.  Sec¬ 
retary  Knight  will  call  the  roll  of  states. 

Secretary  Henry  G.  Knight  thereupon  called  the 
roll  of  states,  the  responses  showing  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  states  are  represented  in  this  convention : 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

A  Member:  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
representatives  of  the  national  government  here. 

President  Wallis:  Yes,  the  national  government — 
and  Kansas  ? 

Prof.  Jackson :  Present. 

President  Wallis :  What  are  your  initials,  Prof. 
Jackson? 

Prof.  Jackson  :  H.  L. 

President  Wallis:  And  then  we  have  Prof.  Loomis 
of  the  laboratory  at  Seattle,  and  Professor  Lyman 
from  Portland.  What  are  your  initials.  Prof.  Loomis? 

Prof.  Loomis  :  H.  M. 

President  Wallis:  And  Prof.  Lyman? 

Prof.  Lyman  :  E.  R. 

Secretary  Knight :  Are  there  any  other  states 
which  have  not  been  called  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Secretary  then  announced  the  following  in  at¬ 
tendance  : 

Idaho — Ja.mes  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy  Food  and 
Sanitary  Inspector ;  Claude  D.  Mason,  State  Chem¬ 
ist  ;  George  E.  Hyde,  President  Idaho  Board  of  Health ; 
J.  H.  Frandson,  Professor  of  Dairying. 

Illinois — John  B.  Newman,  Assistant  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Kansas — H.  Louis  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  charge  of  Foods,  State  Food  Analyst. 

Nebraska — S.  L.  Mains,  Deputy  Food,  Drug  and 
Dairy  Commissioner. 

Nevada — Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  Chemist  in  charge 
of  food  control. 

Oregon — J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Utah — Willard  Hansen,  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  ;  Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

Washington — L.  Davies,  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Wyoming — E.  W.  Burke,  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  ;  Henry  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist. 

United  States  Government — Plenry  M.  Loomis, 
Food  and  Dairy  Inspection  Laboratory,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  E.  R.  Lyman,  Food  Inspection  Laboratory, 
Portland,  Oregon ;  H.  J.  Fagin,  Assistant  Solicitor 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Others  in  attendance:  James  Wotherspoon,  Secre¬ 
tary  Shupe-Williams  Candy  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah;  Lemuel 
Sweet,  President  Sweet  Candy  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah :  Dana  T.  Ackerly,  representative  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  New  York ;  O.  S. 
Jackson,  Inland  Crystal  Salt  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Charles  M.  Kahn,  attorney  at  law,  Boise,  Idaho; 
Mr.  Max  Mayfield,  Falk  Wholesale  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho ; 
Mr.  Leo  P.  Grunbaum,  Boise  City,  Idaho ;  C.  W. 
Mount,  Mount  Pickle  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ; 
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Elliott  O.  Grosvenor,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Herman  B.  Mey¬ 
ers.  Chicago,  III;  Daniel  Hamer,  Poccatello,  Idaho. 

President  Wallis:  I  will  now  announce  the  vari¬ 
ous  committees : 

Committee  on  Resolutions:  Burke,  Davis,  Hanson. 

Committee  on  Constitution :  Knight,  Harms,  Hyde. 

Committee  on  Government  Inspection  and  Mail  Or¬ 
der  Goods  :  Bailey,  Mains,  Dinsmore. 

Committee  on  Net  W^eights,  Apj^roval  of  Labels  and 
Bleaching  of  Flour:  Mains.  Burke,  Hansen. 

Committee  on  Near-Beer  Standard:  Loomis,  Ly¬ 
man,  Llarms,  Mason,  Jackson. 

Committee  on  Lmiform  Laws :  Hyde,  Burke,  Han¬ 
sen. 

The  last  committee  is  the  same  committee  that  was 
appointed  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  the  preliminary 
meeting. 

A  member :  When  are  these  committees  supposed 
to  report? 

President  Wallis :  W^ell,  we  will  discuss  that  in  a 
little  while.  Now,  gentlemen,  are  we  ready  for  the 
president’s  address? 

Members:  Yes. 

President  Wallis: 


Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  It  is  a  matter  of  much  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  officers  entrusted  with  enforcement  of  the  laws 
affecting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods  to  have  the  pleas- 
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ure  of  meeting  together  and  discussing  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  details  connected  with  the  administration  of  our 
work.  During  the  short  time  I  have  l)een  Commissioner  for 
the  State  of  Idaho  I  have  discovered  that  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  many  vital  particulars  1)etween  the  National  law, 
and  the  laws  of  our  sister  States,  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
annoyance  as  well  as  hardships  in  some  particulars  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  who  ship  their  goods  into  our 
State.  Whatever  inconvenience  may  have  resulted  to  dealers 
as  a  result  of  these  conditions,  is  not  of  mv  own  choice,  but 
because  of  the  duty  imposed  on  me  Ijy  law.  The  best  way 
to  find  ont  the  efficacy  of  all  law  is  to  honestly  enforce  it. 
If  it  is  a  had  law.  then  by  its  rigid  enforcement  it  will  become 


so  obnoxious  that  the  legislature  will  repeal  it.  The  more 
that  good,  wholesome  laws  are  enforced  the  better  people 
like  it  and  the  better  condition  of  government  as  a  result.  So 
that  the  Convention  assembled  here  today  has  been  called  for 
the  express  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  amicable  and  equable 
adjustment  of  this  situation,  and  I  trust  that  the  committee 
which  shall  be  appointed  to  deal  with  this  important  subject 
will  present  such  a  report  embodying  such  recommendations 
to  our  several  legislative  bodies  as  will  bring  us  closer  to¬ 
gether,  not  only  as  State  officials,  but  more  in  harmony  with 
the  National  laws. 

Uniformity  of  law  has  perhaps  been  carried  further  in  the 
direction  of  pure  food  than  in  any  other  line.  Prior  to  1900 
there  was  no  National  Pure  Food  Law,  and  there  were  al¬ 
most  as_  many  different  laws  as  there  were  States.  Chaos 
reigned  in  every  direction  and  the  manufacturer  of  foodstuffs 
was  ever  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  laws  of  the  different  States.  So  complicated  was  the 
situation  that  practically  every  State  Food  Commissioner 
urged  the  passage  of  a  National  Pure  Food  Law  which 
should  meet  all  the  required  conditions  and  simplify  the 
methods  of  manufacture  and  distribution,  and  when  in  1906 
the  National  Pure  Food  Law  was  passed  it  was  hailed  all 
over  the  country  as  a  tremendous  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  National  Pure  Food  Law  was 
passed  because  of  the  popular  demand  which  was  strong 
pough  to  direct  legislation  ;  and  all  future  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  uniformity  shonld  be  secured  along  the  same 
lines.  For  four  years  the  law  has  been  in  force.  It  is  gen- 
.  erally  admitted  to  be  as  nearly  a  model  law  as  is  possible  to 
make  at  the  first  attempt  but  in  some  slight  particulars 
changes  could  be  made  to  advantage.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
law  provided  for  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  the  dealer 
and  the  manufacturer  in  the  fairest  terms,  and  provides  means 
for  the  punishment  of  all  attempts  at  fraud  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  manufacturers  and  of 
State  food  authorities  before  the  enacting  of  this  law,  there 
should  not  be  even  a  thought  of  enacting  laws  which  should 
differ  from  the  National  law,  so  that  whatever  we  do  should 
be  in  harmony  with  it.  So  far  as  Idaho  is  concerned,  her 
laws  are  in  im  ways  as  complete  as  the  national  law.  This 
State  needs  its  law  strengthened  in  many  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  provisions.  Undonbtedly  when  it  was  enacted  it  was 
intended  to  follow  the  wording  of  the  National  law,  but  there 
are  several  places  in  it  where  the  entire  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Law  have  been  omitted,  weakening  our  statute  as  a 
result.  We  have  felt  the  loss  of  this  very  much  in  the  work 
we  have  been  doing,  and  we  desire  and  will  ask  that  our  next 
legislature  remedy  this  condition.  I  believe  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  formulated 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  law,  as  well  as  a  set  of  fair,  well-defined  food  stand¬ 
ards.  shonld  be  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  on  legislation 
which  shall  be  appointed  at  the  close  of  this  morning’s  ses¬ 
sion,  and  submitted  to  this  convention  for  onr  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  and  adoption. 

Among  other  matters  which  I  consider  this  convention 
should  take  into  account  and  if  possible  arrive  at  some  unani¬ 
mous  conclusion,  is  the  bleaching  of  flonr.  Shall  we  assume 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  announced 
in  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  100.  to  the  effect  that  flour 
bleached  by  Nitrogen  peroxide  is  an  adulterated  product  under 
the  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  June  .30,  1906.  and  the  character 
and  adulteration  is  such  that  no  statement  upon  the  label 
will  bring  bleached  flour  within  the  law,  or  wait  until  cer¬ 
tain  prosecutions  undertaken  by  the  Government  have  been 
decided  in  the  higher  courts.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
Idaho  has  not  taken  any  further  action  in  this  matter  than 
to  warn  all  manufacturers  of  flour  and  all  retail  dealers  that 
the  selling  of  bleached  flonr  was  in  violation  of  the  law  and 
giving  them  a  reasonable  length  of  time  in  which  to  dispose 
of  the  stock  on  hand.  This  “day  of  grace”  has  passed  by, 
however,  and  no  dealer  in  bleached  flour  can  reasonably  have 
any  grievance  against  onr  administration  if  prosecutions  are 
recommended. 

Another  question  that  comes  to  us  as  a  result  of  the  tem¬ 
perance  wave  sweeping  over  the  country  is  the  cpiestion. 
What  is  a  proper  and  reasonable  standard  for  Near  Beer? 
Over  one-half  of  our  voung  and  growing  State  is  now  in  the 
“dry  column”  as  a  result  of  local  option  elections  in  our 
several  counties.  Breweries  establishecl  in  our  State  at  large 
outlays  of  money  are  found  to  be  in  these  dry  countries,  and 
in  order  that  their  property  may  not  be  absolutely  worthless 
as  a  result  of  this  recent  liquor  legislation,  they  are  com¬ 
mencing  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  Near  Beer, 
on  a  very  large  and  extensive  scale,  supplying  it  both  in  the 
hottle  and  in  the  keg,  as  they  have  done  heretofore  with  the 
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genuine  article.  We  have  taken  samples  from  each  of  these 
breweries  and  find  that  they  range  in  alcohol  from  G/10  of 
one  per  cent  to  over  2  per  cent.  In  order  to  have  some 
measure  or  standard,  that  some  restrictions  may  be  placed 
upon  its  manufacture,  we  have  adopted  the  following  as  a 
standard  for  Near  Beer  in  Idaho:  “Near  Beer  is  a  beverage, 
the  materials  of  which  shall  be  wholesome.  The  water  used 
shall  be  carbonate ;  shall  he  free  from  harmful  ingredients ; 
shall  not  contain  saccharine  or  any  preservative,  and  shall 
contain  not  to  exceed  five-tenths  (0.5)  per  cent  of  alcohol 
by  volume.”  On  my  recent  trip  to  Washington,  I  went  over 
this  question  with  Dr.  F.  L.  Dunlap  of  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection.  I  told  him  that  the  laws  of  Idaho 
provided  that  the  State  Board  of  Health,  on  whom  was 
committed  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  Pure  Food 
Law,  could  adopt  standards  of  purity  and  strength  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Government  standards,  and  I  asked  him  if 
our  standard  for  Near  Beer  conflicted  in  any  way  with  any 
standard  they  had  adopted.  After  considering  the  matter 
he  replied  that  it  did  not  and  he  thought  ours  a  very  reason¬ 
able  standard.  Still,  it  may  be  that  we  could  arrive  at  a 
more  eriuitable  standard  than  the  one  we  have  adopted,  and 
this  is  a  matter  for  your  consideration.  It  is  claimed  that 
our  limitation  on  the  alcoholic  strength  is  an  injustice  to 
the  manufacturer  and  ridiculously  low.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hold  down  the  product  to 
such  a  small  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  reason,  of  its  manufacture. 
It  is  argued  that  one  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  low  enough, 
while  some  think  that  we  should  raise  the  standard  to 
anything  below  two  (2)  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Government  standard  for  beer  is  but  2.25 
grams  of  alcohol,  so  that  we  have  got  to  make  the  line  of 
division  between  the  two  products  of  some  marked  distance, 
in  order  that  the  imitation  product  will  not  come  so  near 
to  the  product  itself,  as  to  produce  conditions  that  would 
make  of  the  anti-liquor  laws  a  farce. 

I  have  thought  that  some  change  in  the  law  should  be 
made  with  respect  to  labels.  As  you  know,  by  the  terms  of 
Food  Inspection  Decision  41,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
“will  not  give  its  approval  to  any  label,”  justifying  its  position 
in  this  respect  on  the  .grounds  that  the  Federal  law  “does  not 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  A.griculture  nor  any  agent  of  the 
Department  to  approve  labels.”  I  really  believe  that  many  an 
honest  dealer  has  suffered  because  of  a  technically  unlawful 
label.  While  it  is  true  that  the  food  laws  of  Idaho  do  not 
require  us  to  pass  upon  any  label,  yet  we  have  not  hestitated 
to  do  so,  when  they  are  submitted  to  us.  But  all  labels  so 
approved  have  to  have  printed  on  them  in  plain  type,  the 
words,  “This  label  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Inspector  of  Idaho,”  and  the  manufacturer  owning 
the  label  is  then  required  to  furnish  a  guarantee  that  all 
of  his  products  goin,g  under  the  label  conform  to  that  standard. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  do  not  inspect  such 
goods.  On  the  contrary,  we  pay  as  much  attention  to  them 
as  any  other  products  on  the  market,  and  should  we  find 
that  such  a  manufacturer  had  violated  the  law  as  well  as 
our  confidence,  we  would  plead  with  the  courts  to  impose  the 
full  penalty  of  the  law  upon  him.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
some  change  in  the  law  should  be  made  in  regard  to  this 
important  subject.  Often  a  trademark  or  label  cannot  be 
introduced  except  after  the  expenditure  of  a  small  fortune  in 
advertising.  If  disapproval  of  the  label  or  name  of  the 
product  develops,  following  the  enormous  advertisement 
expenditure,  the  manufacturer  has  no  recourse  and  must 
pocket  his  great  loss.  Can  we  not  be  of  some  assistance  to 
the  honest  manufacturer  to  prevent  this?  Are  we  not, 
really,  his  best  friend?  Why,  then,  should  we  not  approve  or 
disapprove  of  any  and  all  labels  submitted  to  us?  What 
reasonable  argument  is  there  against  it?  We  pass  on  a 
label  after  the  goods  are  on  the  market;  then,  why  not  do  so 
before  they  go  into  the  channels  of  commerce?  It  seems  to 
me  by  so  doing  that  we  can  assist  greatly  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  object  of  all  pure  food  legislation. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  there  are  two  other  points  in 
behalf  of  the  legitimate  manufacturer  to  which  I  wish  to 
refer  and  submit  for  your  earnest  consideration.  One  is  that 
the  spirit  of  the  law  be  taken,  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
work,  and  not  its  harshest  letter.  A  man  who  is  honestly 
trying  to  conform  to  its  requirements  and  alters  his  labels 
when  notified,  and  is  willing  to  do  everything  within  his 
power  in  the  establishment  of  the  pure  food  campaign,  should 
not  be  prosecuted  for  some  violation  which  he  committed 
unwittingly.  The  law  is  not  to  be  used  as  an  instrument 
of  vengeance,  but  is  enacted  for  prevention  of  undesirable 
conditions.  The  other  point  I  mention  is  the  unnecessary 
delay  in  prosecutions.  An  honest  manufacturer  who  is  found 
guilty  of  violating  some  technicality,  and  who  immediately 


makes  his  labels  and  products  conform  to  administrative 
requirements,  so  far  as  he  and  his  lawyers  are  able  tO' 
determine,  proceeds  to  build  up  his  business  on  the  new  basis. 
A  year  or  two  following  his  name  is  dragged  through  the 
courts  in  a  prosecution  for  violating  the  pure  food  law.  The 
offense  dates  to  the  time  when  he  altered  his  label  and 
product  named,  but  the  public  associates  the  prosecution  with 
a  concurrent  violation  of  the  law  and  the  manufacturer’s, 
business  is  badly  injured  in  consequence.  Of  course,  I 
realize  that  in  many  of  our  western  states  the  commissioners- 
are  under  the  necessity  of  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the 
prosecuting  attorneys,  who  are  charged  by  the  statutes  with 
prosecuting  offenses  under  this  law.  Sometimes  these  officials 
delay  these  prosecutions  because  of  friendly  acquaintanceship- 
or  political  influence  or  press  of  business,  and  as  a  result  the 
commissioners  feel  discouraged  in  their  work.  It  seems  to¬ 
me  that  many  cases  could  be  prosecuted  bv  the  commissioners 
themselves,  by  getting  the  consent  of  the  prosecuting  attor¬ 
neys.  In  most  instances  the  defendants  are  ready  to  plead 
guilty  and  settle  and  -vyhere  a  prima  facie  case  can  thus  be 
made,  the  commissioner  could  .give  the  facts  to  the  court  for 
the  purposes  of  making  out  a  formal  complaint,  or  if  he  had 
the  general  form  of  a  complaint  in  his  office  he  could  make 
out  his  own  affidavit  and  then  give  his  testimony  to  the  court. 
In  this  way  there  would  not  be  the  delay  which  is  too  often 
the  cause  of  much  complaint.  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard.  Indiana’s- 
most  efficient  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  has  prepared  a 
set  of  these  affidavits  and  forms,  which  will  be  of  great 
service  to  any  commissioner  who  desires  to  act  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  herein  made. 

In  my  nej^t  topic  I  know  I  am  .goin.g  to  invade  territory 
which  has  been  explored  by  others,  but  really  it  is  a  question 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  I  refer  to  the  labeling  of  food  products  with  the  net 
weight  or  volume  of  contents.  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
are  those  in  this  convention  who  argue  that  such  a  thing  is 
impractical,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  there  would 
be  more  honest  dealing  if  some  adjustment  could  be  made  of 
this  matter.  In  this  State  w^e  have  been  making  a  campaign 
against  short-weight  people,  and  have  been  enforcing  a  law 
which  requires  “that  in  all  sales  of  articles  which  are  sold 
in  commerce  by  avoirdupois  weight  the  seller  must  give  the 
purchaser  full  weight  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
pound.”  Now,  then,  how  can  such  a  statute  be  fully  enforced 
if  there  are  not  some  means  whereby  the  correct  weight  is  to- 
be  ascertained.  Bread  is  an  article  of  commerce,  but  it  is 
sold  by  the  loaf,  in  two  sizes,  five  cents  and  ten  cents. 
Recently,  samples  of  both  size  loaves  were  secured  from- 
each  baker  in  this  city,  and  weighed  by  the  State  Chemist 
on  official  scales  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  difference  was  so 
.great  as  to  be  astonishing.  One  five  cent  loaf  weighed  as 
low  as  8%  ounces,  while  a  similar  priced  loaf  from  another 
baker  weighed  as  high  as  1214  ounces.  One  ten  cent  loaf 
went  as  high  as  24  ounces,  while  the  same  priced  loaf  at 
another  shop  only  weighed  15%  ounces.  If  the  bakers  of 
Idaho  were  compelled  by  law,  as  in  other  places,  to  label 
their  bread  with  the  correct  weight,  it  would  certainly  bring 
about  more  uniformity,  and  afford  the  consumer  greater 
protection.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  law  should  demand  a 
certain  amount  of  bread  to  be  given  for  a  certain  price, 
because  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  price,  of  flour  would  not 
permit  of  this,  but  the  baker  himself  should  determine  how 
much  bre^d  he  could  give,  and  then  label  the  product  with 
its  correct  weight.  Then,  again,  we  have  been  making  some 
investigations  in  lard,  and  in  w'eighing  up  some  fifty  or  more 
five-pound  buckets  at  once  place,  we  found  a  variation  of 
seven  and  three-quarter  ounces,  so  that  one  customer  for  the 
same  price  would  get  almost  one-half  pound  more  lard  than 
the  less  fortunate  purchaser.  If  it  was  compulsory  to 
stamp  the  net  weight  on  the  container,  such  an  inexcusable 
variance  could  be  avoided.  And  so  we  might  go  down  the 
line.  At  a  recent  conference  of  Utah  manufacturers,  called 
by  Commissioner  Hansen  of  that  State,  and  to  discuss  this 
very  subject,  the  largest  manufacturers  there  assembled  ex¬ 
pressed  a  disDosition  to  do  this.  Mr.  O.  H.  Hewlett,  of 
Hewlett  Brothers,  stated  that  on  cheese,  baking  powder, 
extracts,  coffee  and  spices,  products  put  out  by  his  firm, 
that  exact  weight  could  be  maintained,  and  the  packages 
given  to  the  dealers.  “And  we  can  do  this  and  compete  with 
eastern  manufacturers,”  he  said.  “I  am  in  favor  of  marking 
the  packages,  where  it  can  be  done,  and  letting  the  people 
know  exactly  what  they  are  getting.” 

S.  W.  Price,  president  of  the  Retail  Merchants’  Association, 
said :  “What  we  want  is  to  label  everything  so  that  w'e  will 
know  what  it  is.  Give  the  public  their  money’s  worth.  If  a 
sack  of  flour  weighs  fourty-eight  pounds,  say  so;  and  don’t 
mark  it  so  the  people  get  the  impression  they  are  getting  fifty 
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pounds.  If  you  are  going  to  sell  a  three-pound  pail  of  lard, 
make  it  three  pounds  net,  not  two  and  three-quarters.” 

J.  G.  McDonald,  of  the  McDonald  Candy  Company,  said : 
“All  of  our  cocoa  and  chocolate  products  are  labeled  net 
weight.  It  has  probably  cost  my  firm  $40,000  in  the  last 
three  years  because  we  did  not  know  that  we  could  dis¬ 
criminate  against  Utah  by  cheating  on  weight.  We’d  have 
had  to  pack  our  goods  differently,  of  course,  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  and  to  ship  away,  but  we  could  have  saved  $40,000 
on  candy  pails  alone  in  that  time  if  we  had  known  we  could 
pack  twenty-eight  pounds  of  candy  in  a  thirty  pound  pail. 
Those  two  pounds  of  candy  would  easily  have  paid  for  the 
pail,  just  the  same  as  the  two  pounds  of  flour  pays  for  the 
sack  it  is  in.  If  tliat  is  the  e.xcuse  for  selling  forty-eight 
pounds  of  flour  for  fifty  pounds  of  flour,  I  don’t  care  whether 
it  is  the  standard  or  not,  I  think  it  is  rotten.  Nine  pounds 
don’t  mean  ten  pounds,  and  9(5  pounds  don’t  mean  100.  Give 
the  people  what  they  pay  for,  I  say. 

“We  pay  $35,000  for  candy  boxes.  We  give  them  away. 
We  don’t  deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  candy  that  goes  into 
them.  They  are  free  to  the  consumer.  That  money  goes  out 
of  our  business.  That  much  has  gone  out  in  the  last  two 
years  and  a  half,  because  we  didn’t  know  that  we  could 
cheat  in  this  state.” 

In  bringing  this  question  to  the  attention  of  the  food 
officials  present,  I  do  so  with  no  desire  to  reflect  on  the 
federal  law,  which  does  not  require  the  net  weight  to  be  given, 
but  merely  to  find  out  from  those  who  have  had  more 
experience  in  the  work,  what  remedy  they  have  to  suggest 
which  will  give  the  purchaser  a  squarer  deal  than  he  is 
getting  at  the  present  time,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  him. 

What  can  be  done  with  the  groceries  which  are  shipped 
into  the  states  by  mail  order  houses  as  well  as  through  the 
medium  of  orders  taken  by  solicitors  who  go  from  house  to 
house  offering  a  year’s  groceries  for  a  tempting  sum.  A  great 
amount  of  business  is  done  in  this  manner  in  Idaho,  and  the 
complaint  comes  to  us  on  all  sides  for  protection  from  the 
inferior  and  adulterated  goods  thus  shipped  into  our  state 
in  competition  with  inspected  goods.  The  retail  dealer,  who 
is  struggling  to  build  up  a  legitimate  business  is  being 
deprived  of  his  share  of  trade,  notwithstanding  he  is  a 
taxpayer  among  us,  an  employer,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
building  up  of  our  commonwealth.  We  compel  him  to  sell 
goods  that  comply  with  the  pure  food  laws,  and  to  keep  his 
establishment  in  a  sanitary  condition.  And  yet  he  is  met  in 
the  market  by  these  outside  goods  which  are  uninspected, 
manufactured  no  one  knows  where,  and  which  the  purchaser 
is  compelled  to  pay  for,  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  them 
away  from  the  express  office.  When  we  go  to  seize  these 
goods  and  hold  them  until  we  have  an  opportunity  for 
analysis,  we  are  pounced  on  by  attorneys  from  Chicago  or 
some  other  central  point,  who  threaten  us  with  heavy  damage 
suits  for  interfering  with  inter-state  commerce.  Have  any 
of  the  food  officials  present  any  remedy  which  will  give  the 
people  relief  from  such  a  condition?  Of  course,  I  am  well 
aware  that  already  you  are  saying,  the  purchaser  deserves  all 
he  gets  for  patronizing  mail  order  houses  and  peddlers,  and  I 
agree  with  you,  but  are  we  not  under  some  obligations  to  the 
legitimate  retailer,  whom  we  compel  to  comply  with  the  pure 
food  law  and  the  regulations  formulated  to  carry  out  its 
provisions  ? 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  we  have  here  the  nestor  of  pure 
food  workers  of  Commissioner  Bailey  of  Oregon,  who  has 
twice  presided  over  our  national  convention,  and  who  twice 
carried  off  the  honors  of  having  the  convention  held  in  his 
beautiful  city,  Portland.  I  know  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  you 
all  when  I  say  that  we  are  thrice  glad  at  his  presence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  convention,  in  order  to  show  our 
good  faith  in  the  importance  of  co-operation  between  State 
and  National  Food  Laws,  and  the  necessity  for  uniform 
rulings  by  food  officials,  should,  in  our  resolutions,  endorse 
the  stand  of  President  Taft  in  his  whisky  decision,  as 
expressed  in  F.  I.  D.  113,  relating  to  the  marking  and 
branding  of  distilled  spirits.  This  F.  I.  D.  was  issued  after 
a  hearing  before  the  Solicitor  General,  which  occupied  seven 
weeks  of  time,  after  the  Solicitor  General  had  made  his 
report  to  the  President  virtually  taking  the  same  position 
which  is  taken  in  this  decision  :  after  the  President  had  heard 
argument  and  had  had  filed  with  him  written  hriefs  from  all 
parties  interested,  and  had  rendered  his  decision,  and  after 
the  matter  had  been  argued  at  length  before  the  three 
secretaries  and  before  the  committee  appointed  by  the  three 
secretaries  to  formulate  and  report  to  them.  Having  in  mind 
the  great  amount  of  testimony  which  was  taken  before  the 
Solicitor  General,  the  arguments  which  were  made  before  the 
Solicitor  General,  the  President,  the  sub-Committee  on  Regu¬ 


lations  and  the  three  Secretaries  and  the  large  number  of 
briefs  which  were  filed  on  both  sides,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Food  Control  Officials  could  well  afford  to  endorse  the 
^position  taken  by  the  National  Government  as  represented  in 
’F.  I,  D.  113,  since  no  question  arising  under  the  Food  Laws 
has  received  such  thorough  and  careful  consideration  as  this 
question  of  the  marking  and  branding  of  distilled  spirits. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  desire  to  be  understood  as 
favoring  a  closer  co-operation  with  the  parent  govern¬ 
ment  in  our  work,  and  to  emphasize  what  I  have  already 
said,  that  the  intelligent  enforcement  of  the  law  is  of  far 
greater  moment  to  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  than  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law.  As  Mr.  C.  E.  M.  Newton,  of  Chicago, 
very  truly  said  in  a  recent  letter ;  “It  is  manifestly  impossible 
for  any  law  to  provide  minutely  for  every  item  in  commerce 
of  foods  and  drugs,  and  it  therefore  becomes  essential  that 
laws  he  drawn  general  in  their  terms,  which  results,  of 
necessity,  in  very  large  discretion  being  vested  in  the  official 
enforcing  the  law,  and  it  becomes  almost  of  vital  importance 
that  there  l>e  uniformity  in  methods  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Food  Officials.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  necessity  for 
State  Food  Laws  to  supplement  the  National  Law,  and  when 
the  laws  and  rules  of  enforcement  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Laws  are  substantially  identical,  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  there  is  least  resistance  to  Commerce  and  therefore 
greater  economy  to  the  people.” 

And  now.  I  desire  to  add  my  welcome  to  that  extended  by 
Governor  Brady  and  Mayor  Pence.  Our  gates  have  been 
thrown  wide  open,  and  we  bid  you  partake  of  the  hos¬ 
pitality  for  which  the  good  people  of  Boise  are  so  well 
known.  Our  only  regret  is  that  your  stay  is  to  be  so  limited. 
We  wish  we  had  at  least  one  day  in  which  youicould  be 
taken  in  our  electric  cars,  through  our  fields  and  orchards 
to  the  bustling  cities  of  Nampa  and  Caldwell  close  by.  We 
have  a  great  and  growing  State,  and^in  years  to  come,  when 
our  importance  and  fame  shall  be  more  universally  known 
and  our  resources  more  developed,  we  hope  your  memories 
will  wander  back  to  this  enjoyable  event,  the  first  annual 
convention  of  Western  Food  Officials.  I  thank  you. 

President  Wallis:  I  will  state  that  Secretary 
Knight  would  like  to  have  everybody  present  sign 
their  names  and  register  with  him  their  names  and  the 
positions  they  hold. 

I  have  a  telegram  here  from  Washington,  from  So¬ 
licitor  McCabe : 

“I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  meet  with  the  Western 
Food  Officials  in  convention  to-day,  knowing  that  your 
meeting  will  be  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  I  wish  you 
all  success.”  (Applause.) 

From  Secretary  Wilson: 

“Extend  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  Western  Food  Officials,  and  express  the 
hope  that  much  will  be  accomplished  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  your  people  from  adulterated  and  misbranded 
foods.  Let  us  know  at  any  time  when  we  can  help 
you.  “James  Wilson, 

“Secretary.” 

(Applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Fagin,  who  is  assistant  solicit¬ 
or  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  who  is  pres¬ 
ent,  will  at  2  o’clock  this  afternoon  read  Secretary 
Wilson’s  address  to  this  convention. 

The  secretary  would  like  no  one  to  forget  that  he 
is  anxious  to  have  them  register  with  him,  and  also 
that  those  who  read  papers,  after  they  have  been  read, 
that  they  will  kindly  turn  them  over  to  the  secretary. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  further  pleasure  of 
this  convention  ? 

Mr.  Burke :  I  move  that  we  take  our  recess,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  program,  and  give  the  members  a  chance  to 
register,  as  requested. 

President  Wallis:  Before  the  motion  to  take  a  re¬ 
cess  is  put,  I  wish  to  state  that  at  12  o’clock — and  we 
have  a  few  minutes  left — we  will  adjourn  in  a  body  to 
the  Commercial  Club  rooms,  and  there  will  be  a 
couple  of  five  minute  talks  in  behalf  of  our  associa¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  LI.  B.  Meyers  of  Chicago  and  Commission- 
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er  J.  W.  Bailey  of  Oregon,  and  there  will  be  a  five- 
minute  talk  by  Judge  Richards  of  this  city  in  behalf 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that 
we  will  all  go  together  and  not  delay  whatever  ar¬ 
rangements  the  club  has  made  for  us. 

A  recess  was  thereupon  taken  until  2  o’clock  p.  m. 

The  banquet  given  in  honor  of  the  delegates  and 
visitors  to  the  convention  by  the  Commercial  Club  was 
presided  over  by  Governor  Brady.  The  speakers  at 
the  banquet  were  Judge  J.  H.  Richards  of  Boise, 
Commissioner  J.  W.  Bailey  of  Oregon  and  H.  B.  Mey¬ 
ers  of  Chicago. 

Commissioner  Bailey  was  applauded  when  he  arose 
to  speak,  saying  in  part :  'Tdaho  and  Oregon  are  good 
friends.  Her  officials  work  together  and  they  should. 
I  am  delighted  to  find  that  in  Idaho  the  great  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  and  business  men  of  reputation 
are  standing  firmly  behind  the  pure  food  movement. 
The  spirit  here  is  unusual.  It  is  extraordinary. 

“Idaho  is  a  whole  lot  better  ofif  today  than  she  used 
to  be.  I  can  remember  when  this  state  had  no  pure 
food  law,  and  when  adulterated  and  condemned  stuff 
had  been  put  out  of  the  (dregon  markets  it  was  shipped 
into  northern  Idaho.  But  this  state  got  tired  of  being 
a  dumping  ground  for  all  of  the  poor  food  and  poison¬ 
ous  stuff  in  the  United  States,  and  passed  a  pure  food 
law,  got  an  energetic  fighting  commissioner,  and  things 
are  different.” 

Air.  Aleyers,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  praised 
Governor  Brady  for  his  great  interest  in  the  pure 
food  movement  and  his  spirit  in  upholding  the  hands 
of  Commissioner  W'allis  in  his  work.  hie  also 
lauded  Commissioner  Bailey  of  Oregon,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  latter  had  journeyed  across  the  con- 
tuient  six  times  in  two  years  in  the  interest  of  the 
National  food  law  and  tO'  awaken  public  sentiment  on 
this  question.  He  stated  that  the  national  food  law  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  work  done  by  the  food  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  states,  who  were  the  first  to  advocate 
such  a  federal  statute.  The  food  commissioners,  he 
said,  drafted  first  the  original  Brossius  food  bill  and 
later  the  Hansborough,  the  Warner,  the  Hamilton, 
and  the  final  bill  which  was  passed.  He  took  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  statement  that  previous  to  the  ])assage 
of  the  national  jmre  food  law  the  individual  states 
had  not  been  protected.  In  the  end,  he  claimed, 
th.c  onlv  ])rotector  of  the  consumer  is  the  honest,  com¬ 
petent,  fearless  State  food  commissioner. 

■-At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  convention  resumed  its 
session. 

President  Wallis:  Gentlemen,  the  hour  for  recon¬ 
vening  having  arrived,  we  will  now  listen  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Secretary  Wilson’s  address,  by  Mr.  Fagin,  as¬ 
sistant  solicitor  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Fagin : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  (i,  1910. 
James  H.  Wallis,  Esq.,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Com¬ 
missioner,  Boise,  Idaho; 

Dear  Air.  Wallis: 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  your  very 
cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Western 
Food  Commissioners  and  Chemists  on  April  11th  and  12th. 
The  pressure  of  my  official  duties  compels  me  to  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  there  with  many  friends  whom  I 
greatly  prize  and  who  are  engaged  in  a  great  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  I  want,  however,  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  meeting  and  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  co-operation  with  the  State 


Food  Control  Officials  is  earnestly  desired  in  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  National  Pure  Food  Law. 

The  job  is  a  big  one.  Appreciatin.g  the  situation,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  endeavored  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  its  interpretation  of  the  law  and  has  issued 
numerous  bulletins,  which  are  w'ell  known  to  you  as  Food 
Inspection  Decisions.  These  bulletins  were  issued  only  after 
the  department  had  exerted  itself  to  obtain  full  information 
on  the  subject-matter,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  little 
complaint  has  been  received  after  tbe  decisions  had  been 
issued  and  they  have  been  quite  generally  complied  with.  In 
this  way  the  law  has  been  administered  without  undue  harsh¬ 
ness  and  yet  the  result  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  law  to 
accomplish,  that  is,  the  protection  of  consumers,  has  been 
and  is  being  obtained.  This  department  has  no  desire  to  make 
the  law  an  instrument  of  oppression,  and  in  no  case,  so  far 
as  I  am  informed,  have  cases  been  reported  for  prosecution 
against  others  than  the  persons  who  were  originally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  tbe  adulteration  or  misbranding,  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  been  my  desire,  to  put  the  responsibility  nowhere  else. 


HON.  JAMES  WILSON, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  only  by  'I'oing  to  the  fountain-head  that  the  results  can 
be  obtained ;  no  .good  can  be  obtained  by  prosecuting  the 
middle-man. 

The  procedure  in  the  preparation  of  cases  for  prosecution 
is,  as  you  know,  complex,  but  necessarily  so.  Samples  are 
collected  and  examined  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  If  it 
appears  from  the  analysis  or  e.xamination  that  the  products 
are  adulterated  or  misbranded,  hearings  are  granted  before 
the  representatives  of  tbe  secretary  to  every  person  who 
may  have  an  interest  in  the  case.  These  hearings  are  private, 
and  if  it  appears  from  the  analysis  and  the  hearings  that  a 
violation  of  the  law  has  been  committed,  tbe  facts  are  reported 
by  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  acting  for  me, 
to  the  solicitor,  who  prepares  the  papers  in  the  case  for 
transmission  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  by  whose  officers 
the  prosecution  is  conducted  before  the  proper  United  States 
district  court. 
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In  addition  to  the  criminal  prosecution  of  shippers,  the  Act 
also  provides  for  the  seizure  of  adulterated  or  misbranded 
foods  and  drujjs  by  process  of  libel.  Such  products  are 
subject  to  seizure  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  channels  of 
interstate  commerce.  The  proceeding's  are  against  the  goods, 
and  if  the  government  prevails  in  the  case,  the  goods  are 
cither  confiscated  or  released  to  the  claimants  on  the  giving 
of  a_  satisfactory  bond  that  the  goods  will  not  be  disposed  of 
in  violation  of  law.  It  has  lieen  the  policy  of  this  department 
to  insist  on  the  destruction  of  seized  products  which  contain 
substances  which  may  render  them  injurious  to  health. 
Where,  however,  the  products  are  not  in  themselves  injurious 
and  the  offenses  charged  are  of  such  nature  that  they  can  be 
cured  by  relabeling,  the  courts  have  generally  permitted  the 
release  of  the  goods  to  the  claimants  when  the  claimants 
have  consented  to  the  entrance  of  a  decree  of  condemnation 
ag'ainst  the  goods,  admitting  the  charges  of  adulteration  or 
misbranding,  have  paid  the  costs  of  the  liliel  proceedings,  and 
have  furnished  a  satisfactory  bond  tliat  the  goods  will  not  be 
disposed  of  contrary  to  law. 

Some  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
prosecutions  under  the  law  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
up  to  April  1  of  the  current  year,  1,-309  violations  of  the 
law  had  been  reported  to  the  attorney  general.  Of  these 
cases.  1,018  were  reported  for  criminal  prosecution  under 
section  2  and  351  seizures  have  been  recommended.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  these  cases  are  pending  in  court,  but,  from 
the  information  at  hand,  it  appears  that  proceedings  have 
terminated  _  favorably  to  the  government  in  about  250  cases 
under  section  2  and  in  some  175  seizures.  Up  to  date  6 
seizures  and  3  criminal  cases  have  terminated  unfavorably 
to  the  government  in  the  district  courts.  Certain  of  these 
have  been  taken  to  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal,  and  1  case 
has  been  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  on  a 
writ  of  error.  Of  the  whole  number  of  cases  reported,  about 
150  have  been  dismissed.  These  cases  were  accompanied  by 
mitigating  or  palliating  circumstances  which  caused  this 
department,  on  the  recommendation  or  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  recommend  their  discon¬ 
tinuance. 

During  the  year  1909  about  8,500  samples  of  imported 
goods  were_  examined  in  the  laboratories  and  about  79,000 
samples  of  imported  goods  were  submitted  to  floor  inspection 
at  ports  of  entry,  without  examination  in  the  laboratories. 
_More  than  15.000  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  passing  in 
interstate  traffic  were  taken,  of  which  more  than  9,500  were 
submitted  to  examination  in  the  branch  laboratories  and  more 
than  2,000  were  forwarded  to  Washington  and  re-examined 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

From  the  beginning,  this  department  has  had  in  view 
the  value  of  close  co-operation  with  the  State  health  or 
food  officials  in  the.  enforcement  of  the  law.  This  was  also 
in  the  mind  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  law.  The  Act,  in  its 
third  section,  contemplates  the  submission  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  State  officials  of  specimens  of  foods  and 
drugs,  and  in  its  fifth  section,  contemplates  the  report  of 
violations  by  State  officials  to  the  United  States  attorneys. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Act,  which 
provides  for  the  collection  and  examination  of  specimens  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  durine  the  year  1908,  commissions 
were  issued  to  the  various  State  food  and  health  officials, 
authorizing  them  to  collect  samples,  and  chemists  were  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  several  States  as  collaborating  chemists.  At 
first,  some  _  difficulties  were  experienced  by  the  State  col¬ 
laborators  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  samples,  in  the 
conduct  of  hearings,  etc.  For  example,  samples  of  certain 
adulterated  and  misbranded  articles  were  not  collected, 
although  State  officials  were  cognizant  that  the  articles  were 
violative  of  the  law,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
the  entire  package  in  which  the  product  was  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce.  Further,  manufacturers  and  shippers  in 
several  instances _  raised  strong  objections  and  declined  to 
appear  when  notified  by  a  commissioned  official  of  another 
State  that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  them  for  hearing 
before  him.  Confusion  resulted  in  some  instances  because 
analyses  of  samples  were  made  by  chemists  who  were  not 
commissioned  as  collaborating  chemists  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry, _  and  because  samples  were  collected  by  persons 
not  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  com¬ 
missioned  State_  officials  to  make  such  collection. 

To  remove  difficulties  of  this  nature,  early  in  the  present 
year  there  was  prepared  a  circular  letter  explaining  in  detail 
the  requirements  which  must  be  observed  in  the  preparation 
and  reporting  of  cases  for  prosecution.  The  circular  was 
accompanied  by  a  memorandum  covering  the  collection  of 
samples  by  the  commissioned  State  officials.  It  is  believed 
that  observance  of  the  plan  of  procedure  as  outlined  in  the 
circular  will  make  more  effective  the  work  of  the  commis¬ 


sioned  State  officials.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
desirous  of  rendering  every  possible  assistance  to  such  officials 
and  welcomes  inquiries  on  any  matters  relating  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law.  Up  to  the  present  time  some  60  cases 
reported  by  State  collaborators  have  been  prosecuted  suc¬ 
cessfully.  To'  facilitate  the  work  of  co-operation,  this 
department  has_  recently  adopted  tlie  practice  of  forwarding 
to  the  commissioned  State  officials  advance  copies  of  notices 
of  judgment  published  under  the  authority  of  section  4  of 
the  Act._  It  is,  of  course,  irnportant  that  State  officials  should 
be  kept  informed  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  the  several 
questions  cyising  under  the  Act,  and,  under  the  present  prac¬ 
tice,  such  information  is  communicated  to  them  at  the  earliest 
.possible  moment.  Collaborators,  of  course,  realize  that  the 
information  contained  in  these  advance  copies  of  the  notices 
of  judgment  must  be  treated  as  confidential  and  do  not  give  it 
out  to  the  press  or  otherwise  make  it  public  until  the  p'rinted 
notices  issued  by  the  department  are  received. 

The  food  laws  of  the  several  States  and  the  Federal  food 
Iciw  ha. VC  a  coinnion  two-fold  object — the  conservation  of 
the  public  health  and  the  protection  of  the  public  from  im¬ 
position  and  fraud.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  officials 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  can  accomplish 
more  by  co-operation  than  by  working  at  cross  purposes. 
Articles  of  food  and  drug  manufactured  and  sold  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  particular  State  are,  of  course,  e.xclusively 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  authorities.  There  is, 
howeyer,  no  State  which  does  not  purchase  considerable 
quantities  of  such  articles  from  beyond  its  borders,  and  it  is 
no  less  important  to  regulate  the  introduction  of  adulterated 
or  misbranded  foods  and  drugs  than  to  prevent  their  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  at  home.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  State 
officials,  confining  their  activities  to  particular  States,  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  products  consumed  therein. 
In  the  natural  _  course  of  events,  many  articles  which  are 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  law  come  to  their  notice  which 
may  escape  the  attention  of  the  Federal  inspectors,  covering 
as  they  do  the  entire  country.  By  bringing  such  cases  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  very  useful 
service  is  performed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases 
determination  whether  food  products  are  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded_  may  require  exhaustive  investigations.  These  in¬ 
vestigations  the  Federal  Government  is  able  to  undertake  on 
account  of  extensive  resources  which  are  not  available  to  the 
official  of  any  one  State. 

The  examination  at  ports  of  entry  of  foods  and  drugs 
offered  for  import  into  this  country,  as  you  know,  is  subject 
solely  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
a  vast  undertaking,  and  when  it  is  realized 
that  75  per  cent  or  more  of  all  such  articles  coming  into  the 
United  States  is  entered  through  the  port  of  New  York,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  adulteration  or  misbranding  of 
every  imported  product  may  not  be  detected.  Imports'’  are 
scattered  generally  throughout  the  country  at  large,  and  it 
may  possibly  happen  that  State  food  officials  may  find  im- 
ported  products  in  their  States  which  are  within  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Federal  law.  The  efficiency  of  Government 
supervision  over  such  products  wdll  be  increased  if  State 
officials  will  bring  such  instances  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  jointlv  effectively  to 
prevent  the  sale  within  the  United  States  of  adulterated  foods 
and  drugs.  The  task  has  vast  proportions  and  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  Hearty  co-operation  between  the  two  forces  will 
speedily  accomplish  the  result.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  ready  and  anxious  to  assist  the  State  officials  by  every 
means  within  its  power  and  invites  your  cordial  co-operation 
in  this  important  work. 

Whenever  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  help  you  in  your 
work,  let  us  know  and  it  will  be  done. 

Very  respectfully, 

James  Wilson, 
Secretary. 

President  Wallis:  Our  next  paper  will  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  of  the  discussion  on  this  question  by  Commission¬ 
er  Hansen  of  Utah,  who  will  now  address  you. 

Mr.  Hansen:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

This  subject  has  been  on  my  mind  for  a  good  while,  and 
it  is  one  that  I  have  felt,  from  the  beginning  of  my  pure  food 
work,  to  be  of  very  great  importance,  and  I  have  felt  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  National  Government  in  all  the  work,  and 
I  have  found  that  they  have  been  a  great  aid  and  help  to  the 
State  of  Utah  in  this  work.  I  have  been  assigned  just  merely 
a  discussion  here,  and  I  felt  that  after  Honorable  James 
Wilson,  Mr.  Jaffa,  Mr.  Dunlop  and  Mr.  McCabe,  and  some 
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HON.  WILLARD  HANSEN, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Utah. 

manufacturers,  and  just  in  the  case  of  saccharin,  our  law 
prohibits  the  use  of  saccharin  in  the  State  of  Utah.  It  is 
a  law,  and  I  desire  to  find  out  if  any  of  the  food  products 
in  our  state  use  saccharin  if  it  is  injurious.  We  find  it  in 
some  of  the  soda  waters,  and  here  recently  we  found  it  in 
the  little  ice  cream  cone.  Well,  these  cones  are  principally 
manufactured  outside  of  our  state,  and  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  the  question  of  some  of  our  National  food  officials  and 
tried  to  look  up  a  ruling  on  saccharin,  and  I  don’t  find  any¬ 
thing  definite  from  the  United  States  Government.  And  here 
just  recently  there  were  several  car  loads  shipped  into  our 
state  and  bought  by  manufacturers,  who  I  believe  are  honest 
and  conscientious  and  are  striving  to  comply  with  the  Pure 
Food  Law ;  they  have  bought  these  goods,  and  find  now  that 
the  people  from  whom  they  bought  them  are  irresponsible ; 
and  we  are  up  against  a  problem  right  there.  Now,  if  the 
Government  has  some  ruling  on  this  that  we  could  adopt, 
that  we  could  fall  in  line  with,  we  could  avoid  a  whole  lot 
of  trouble  there,  and  probably  save  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
an  innocent  manufacturer. 

Now,  we  have  manufacturers  in  the  State  of  Utah,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  we  are  filing  complaints  against,  that  are 
using  saccharin  in  pickles,  etc.,  and  have  made  the  statement 
— ^made  it  publicly — that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  a  fine  occasionally 


of  these  gentlemen  had  exhausted  the  subject  there  would  be 
but  very  little  for  me  to  say. 

I  appreciate  the  paper  by  our  Honorable  Secretary  very 
much,  and  endorse  what  he  has  said.  But  I  have  found  in 
my  inspection  work  that  we  must  have  co-operation,  in  order 
to  carry  this  work  on  faithfully  and  do  the  sciuare  thing  with 
the  manufacturer,  the  jobber,  the  retailer  and  the  consumer. 
Various  states  may  have  rules  and  regulations  to  suit  them¬ 
selves  which  would  be  objectionable  to  adjoining  states  and 
the  manufacturer  of  an  adjoining  state  would  be  unable  to  get 
his  goods  across  the  line.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  we  have  some  standards  to  go  by,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  standards  of  the  United  States  Government 
(Applause.)  And  we  have  carried  that  out  in  the  State  of 
Utah  Nearlv  everv  day  I  am  receiving  letters,  asking  for 
ruling  on  various  ‘things— will  it  be  permitted  under  the 
statute?  And  my  answer  invariably  is,  that  “if  you  follow 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  Government, 
your  goods  will  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  State  of 
Utah.” 

Now,  I  find  that  we  have  some  rulings  at  the  present 
time,  or  laws,  in  the  State  of  Utah,  that  at  this  very  moment 
are  working  an  injustice  and  a  hardship  to  some  of  our 


than  to  use  sugar,  and  so  on.  Now,  we  have  tried  to  handle 
such  people  as  that.  But  we  also  want  to  be  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  with  the  honest  manufacturer. 

And  as  to  a  great  many  of  these  small  technicalities  in  the 
law,  I  find  that  there  are  laws  on  the  statute  books  that  there 
is  no  commissioner  can  enforce.  Now,  we  have  a  law  m 
Utah,  and  probably  it  is  the  same  in  other  states — I  have  not 
had  time  to  read  the  laws  of  all  the  other  states,  having 
just  recently  been  appointed,  and  I  have  had  to  educate 
myself  a  great  deal  along  these  lines,  to  get  in  touch  at  all, 
and  I  don’t  feel  that  I  am  very  well  acquainted  yet — but  we 
have  a  law  there  that  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  actual  number  of  ounces  must  be  stated  upon 
all  packages  of  butter  sold  in  tbe  State  of  Utah.  Now,  in 
going  to  work  to  try  and  enforce  this  law,  I  find  that  butter 
was  being  shipped  in  from  Elgin,  Ill.,  and  from  Nebraska, 
that  was  fired  into  the  coolers  or  cold  storage,  in  firkins  or 
packs  of  from  60  to  60  pounds,  and  I  was  unable  to  tell 
whether  it  was  manufactured  in  the  State  of  Utah  or  in 
Nebraska.  The  manufacturer  could  simply  put  it  out  under 
his  own  name  and  it  was  impossible  Jor  us  to  tell,  unless  we 
just  simply  watched  every  single  shipment  and  had  about  a 
hundred  inspectors  to  watch  every  express  or  freight  car 
that  came  into  the  state._  And,  therefore,  I  think  we  should 
lie  very  careful  in  making  rules  and  regulations  and  laws 
that  are  impossible  for  the  commissioners  to  enforce. 

Now,  I  find  in  the  State  of  Utah  there  that  we  have  more 
laws  on  our  books  now  than  we  can  ever  enforce  the  way 
they  ought  to  be,  along  the  lines  of  sanitation  and  all  of  these 
things,  and  we  have  been  very  slow  in  making  rules  and 
regulations  for  this  reason;  We  have  not  enough  money  to 
enforce  the  laws  that  we  have  on  our  books  now. 

I  might  state  that  we  have  one  sentence  in  our  law  that 
has  been  a  great  help,  that  the  standards  of  P«''Ey  and 
strength  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government  should  be 
the  standards  of  purity  and  strength  for  the  State  of  Utah. 
Now  there  is  where  we  have  been  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
work.  We  also  have  a  law  on  sanitation  and  the  inspection 
of  all  restaurants  and  hotels  and  manufacturing  plants. 
Now,  I  feel  that  that  is  a  great  part  of  this  work— a  very  great 
part  of  it.  I  find  in  the  inspection  of  some  of  these  t^ood 
manufacturing  plants  or  serving  plants  that  _  they_  have  been 
verv  careless'  in  the  care  of  the  food,  especially  in  the  care 
of  milk.  In  inspecting  milk  cans  for  cleanliness  1  mth 
in  the  crevices  and  concealed  places,  and  I  believe  that  a  few 
specks  of  this,  dropping  into  the  milk,  would  do  a  great  deal 
more  damage  than  some  of  the  preservatives  that  we  are 
talking  so  much  about,  and  compelling  people  to  state  it  upon 
the  labels,  etc.  I  believe  that  if  it  was  possible  that  the  label 
should  read  that  these  goods  were  packed  in  an  unsanitary 
manner,  or  that  these  goods  were  not  packed  m  a  sanitary 
manner — because  there  are  goods  upon  our  markets  today  that 
are  not  packed  in  a  sanitary  manner— I  believe  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  help  the  State  officials  a  great  deal  _ 

How  do  I  know  when  these  goods  shipped  in  from  other 
states  are  nut  up,  or  whether  they  are  put  up  in  a  sanitary 
condition  or  not?  I  know  how  they  are  at  the  present  time 
in  the  State  of  Utah.  We  have  been  through  the  plants,  and 
T  feel  reasonably  certain  now  that  all  goods  manufactured  in 
the  State  of  Utah  are  put  up  in  a  sanitary  manner ;  that  is, 
reasonably  so— some  extra  sanitary.  We  have  some  m  th^ 
best  plants  I  believe,  that  it  is  possible  for  human  skill  to 
have,  and  the  manufacturers  are  striving  m  every  way  to  put 
their  goods  up  in  a  sanitary  manner. 

I  am  a  eood  deal  like  Mr.  Burke  here  ;  It  makes  me  shake 
at  the  knees  to  stand  here  and  address  you  gentlemen, 
especially  for  this  reason,  that  I  feel  that  I  am  the  youngest 
food  official— with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wallis,  and  of  course, 
we  know  he  is  a  newspaper  man  and  a  lecturer  for  back 

This  is  new  to  me,  but  I  am  thoroughly  interested  in  this 
work,  and  I  want  to  do  everything  within  my  power  to 
promote  this  pure  food  movement.  I  realize  that  the  health 
and  life  of  our  citizens  is  dependent  upon  us  as  food  officials. 
It  is  a  very  great  responsibility,  and  I  feel  it  very  much,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  day  when  we  are  more  united,  and 
when  we  can  get  together  and  give  protection  to  all  those 
who  deserve  protection.  I  don’t  know  as  I  can  say  any  more, 
and  I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  (Applause.) 

President  Wallis:  Mr.  Dinsmore.  Chemist  m 
Charge  of  Food  Control,  of  Reno.  Nev.,  ^\nll  now 
address  us  on  this  same  subject.  (Applause.) 

Mr  Dinsmore;  I  will  have  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Hanson, 
when  he  says  he  is  the  youngest  in  the  work;  I  think  I  am 
that  This  is  my  first  appearance  before  such  an  organization. 
I  did  attend  the  Denver  convention,  but  at  that  time  the  laws 

in  Nevada  were  not  in  force.  ^  j  -kt 

As  to  the  matter  of  co-operation  between  State  and  National 
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ofhcials  I  will  say  just  a  Aw  words  from  the  way  we  look 
iit  It  in  Nevada.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Nevada  legislature 
the  Pure  hood  Law  was  introduced,  passed,  and  became 
■effective  January  1st,  and  since  that  date  we  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  as  best  we  know  how  and  have  a  very  fair 
-Start  along  that  line.  This  bill  was  the  hrst  that  was  ever 
passed  by  the  state  legislature  that  provided  any  measure  for 
enforcing  the  act  or  appropriating  any  money  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses.  At  the  legislative  session  of  1907  there  was  a 
pure  food  bill  introduced  and  passed,  but  it  was  vetoed  by 
the  governor  for  some  unknown  reason. 


DR.  SANFORD  C.  DINSMORE, 

Chemist  in  Charge  Food  Control,  Reno,  Nevada. 


We  realize  the  importance  of  co-operation  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  officials,  and  before  the  bill  was  introduced  we  made 
a  careful  study  of  all  the  different  state  laws  that  we  could 
obtain  and  of  the  national  law,  and  finally  drafted  the  bill 
that  was  introduced,  and  the  law  is  in  force  in  the  state 
today.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  this  law  is  a  duplicate 
of  the  national  law,  only  such  measures  being  introduced 
as  were  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act  in  our 
particular  state.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  is  that 
all  the  regulations  and  definitions  adopted  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  national  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906, 
shall  be  adopted  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  This  pro¬ 
vision  was  considered  with  a  desire  to  get  as  close  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  tbe  national  law,  its  rules  and  regulations,  definitions 
and  decisions,  and  other  points  relating  to  the  work  being 
passed  upon  by  those  more  expert  in  the  work,  and  having 
given  such  questions  careful  study  such  decisions  and  regu¬ 
lations  became  of  great  help  to  us  in  deciding  some  of  the 
questions  that  are  constantly  coming  up  for  our  decision  or 
advice.  The  jobbers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  coming  into  the 
Nevada  territory,  as  well  as  our  neighboring  states,  our  state 
law  being  in  conformity  with  the  national  law,  by  working 
m  co-operation  with  the  federal  officials  and  the  secretarv 
of  agriculture  we  gain  more  prestige  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  state  law,  and  jobbers  and  manufacturers  have  more  re¬ 
spect  for  the  state  law,  or  at  least  that  is  the  way  it  seemed  to 
us,  for  it  seems  to  be  tbe  co-operation  with  the  federal  in¬ 
spector  that  has  the  greatest  weight  with  him;  he  is  not 
looking  for  trouble  with  Uncle  Sam.  Of  course,  food  prod¬ 


ucts  manufactured  within  the  state,  and  which  do  not  enter 
into  mterstate  commerce,  we  will  have  to  handle  wholly  un¬ 
der  the  state  laws,  but  we  will  be  able  to  handle  these  LLs 
gnnded  by  the  department’s  ruling  issued  from  time  to  time’ 
At  the  present  tnne  Nevada  has  a  population  of  about  173  oIh') 
and  manu  actunng  industries  370.  We  have  plenty  of  room 
to  grow,  both  m  population  and  manufacturing  ffiants  in 
population  at  least  the  state  is  slowly  growing,  and  the  'state 
IS  deve  oped  along  agricultural  lines  at  a  fair  rate. 

In  the  production  of  food  products  dairying  takes  the  lead 
The  output  ot^food  last  year  from  the  creameries  of  Reno 
alone  amountea  to  over  one  million  pounds.  Second  to  the 

flouring  mills  and  meat  products  from 
the  loi-al  packing  houses.  We  are  trying  hard  to  make  the 
law  amount  to  something,  and  as  to  the  importance  of  such 
a  law  It  IS  pleasing  to  note  that  without  exception  the  dealers 
and  manufacturers  look  upon  the  measure  as  a  good  thing 
as  all  manufacturers  without  the  state  are  placed  on  an  equal 
adonfpf/^  them,  and  they  must  all  comply  with  the  standards 
?he  1  f  are  following  the  national  law  and 

the  ruhnj^s  i elating  to  its  enforcement  as  close  as  possible 
and  any  suggestions  or  rulings  from  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
tiiie  wdl  always  be  g  adly  received,  and  by  gaining  such  in- 

witl?1hp"f<fr  that  we  are  in  harmonv 

Mth  the  federal  officials  and  our  neighbors,  we  go  on  with 

our  -work  with  a  better  spirit,  to  accomplish  the  end  we  seek 
(Applause.) 

^  Piesident  Wallis:  On  that  subject  we  have  no 
turther  papers  at  present,  and  if  there  is  no  objection 
we  will  give  any  one  present  who  has  any  thouo-ht 
along- this  line  an  opportuntiy  to  be  heard  in  discusshig 
this  further.  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  now 
allow  the  meeting  to  be  in  the  hands  of  anybodv  who 
would  like  to  say  something  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Burke:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  something 

Mr.  Hansen,  along 

these  lines.  Mr.  Hansen  said  there  that  at  some  time  it  might 
le  well  to  use  a  preservative.  Now  I  am  not  going  after  you 
at  all,  Willard.  I  don  t  think,  of  course,  that  anything  ought 
to  be  passed  m  an  unsanitary  condition.  I  don’t  think  they 
ought  to  use  a  preservative  that  is  considered  detrimental  to 
health  by  any  of  these  different  men— in  other  words,  the 
scientific  world.  I  think  that  if  any  commissioner  knows  that 
they  are  packing  things  in  an  insanitary  manner,  why  they 
ought  not  to  be  packed.  Commissioner  Hansen  made  another 
lemark— of  course,  it  is  all  right— he  said  that  they  were 
using  saccharine  over  there,  which,  of  course,  is  not  allowed 
in  the  state  of  Wyoming  in  food  products  of  any  kind 
Mr.  Hansen:  It  isn’t  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Burke:  It  isn’t? 

Mr.  Hansen  :  Not  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Burke:  And  of  course  it  isn’t  allowed  in  the  state  of 
Wyoming  in  food  products  of  any  kind.  And  he  also  men- 
tioned  the  manufacturers.  Well,  your  manufacturers  are 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  that  they  can  get,  as  long  as  they  are 
light  themselves;  but  I  take  it  that  the  average  commissioner, 
while  he  can  be  fair,  is  there  in  the  defense  of  the  consuming 
public.  Now,  it  IS  true  that  we  have  some  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  with  us  at  the  present  time  who  are  here  in  good 
faith  and  we  welcome  them.  I  have  always  fought  for  them 
whenever  I  got  a  chance,  along  these  lines ;  but  there  isn’t 
anybody  here  in  defense  of  the  consuming  public  but  the 
commissioners  of  the  different  states.  That  must  be  well 

considered  here.  You  take  the  people  whom  we  represent _ 

and  when  I  say  the  people  I  mean  the  poor  people  and  the 
people  of  the  lowly  walks  of  life,  and  they  are  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation  and  I  claim  that  the  food  commissioner  is  here 
in  defense  of  those  people;  and  while  it  is  a  fact  that  he  can 
lie  honest  with  the  manufacturer  and  not  disturb  the  business 
world,  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  business  world  to  be  honest 
themselves,  and  I  want  to  go  on  record  on  that  proposition.  I 
have  always  tried  to  be  just  as  fair  and  honest  with  the  manu- 
factuier  and  jobber  as  I  could,  and  there  has  never  been  any 
of  them  (to  use  a  rough  western  phrase)  that  has  “had  his 
tail  twisted”  m  our  department  until  he  has  had  a  chance,  but 
attei  he  had  hi.s^  chance  I  twisted  that  tail.  Therefore  I  wish 
to  put  Commissioner  Hansen  right.  I  think  he  is  here  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  consuming  public. 

Mr.  Hansen  :  I  think  the  notes  will  show  that  I  mentioned 
the  consuming  public  as  well. 

Mr  Burke:  Well,  I  took  it  this  way,  Commissioner  Han¬ 
sen,  that  you  did  not  want  to  disturb  your  business  world. 

Mr.  Hansen  :  Not  the  honest  manufacturer,  no — we  would 
not  disturb  the  honest  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Burke:  And  I  know  you  want  to  he  fair;  I  knoA-  you 
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well  enough  for  that.  But  I  say  this,  that  the  manufacturer 
or  jobber,  whether  in  Utah  or  Wyoming  or  any  of  the  other 
states,  has  no  right  to  hamper  the  work  of  the  commissioner 
in  defense  of  the  consuming  public.  I  would  sooner  be  food 
commissioner  in  Wyoming  one  year  and  have  the  name  of 
being  an  honest  commissioner  than  to  be  there  all  my  life  and 
have  the  name  of  being  a  figurehead  for  somebody  else.  I 
don’t  say  that  about  Commissioner  Hanspi,  because  I  don’t 
think  you  are,  but  I  am  simply  saying  this  in  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion,  what  I  think  a  food  commissioner  ought  to  insist 
upon.  I  know  I  am  not  perfect  by  any  means,  and  I  would 
sooner  hear  from  some  other  commissioner  who  is  more  con¬ 
servative  than  I  am  along  those  lines,  although  I  have  tried 
all  my  life  to  be  fair  with  the  manufacturer  and  jobber;  my 
heart  has  always  been  with  the  under  dog,  unless  he  showed 
fight,  and  then  of  course  I  will  fight.  It  is  in  me  and  I  can’t 
help  it.  But  I  think  the  commissioner  of  any  state  ought  to 
defend  the  poor  people,  and  on  the  other  hand  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  fair  with  the  manufacturer.  Now,  that  is  the  idea 
of  this  meeting — to  try  to  show  our  western  jobbers  what  w’as 
required.  Get  them  on  a  business  basis  and  help  them  stay 
there,  if  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Hansen  :  Well,  I  tried  to  leave  the  impression,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  I  would  fight  a  dishonest  manufacturer  just  as  quick 
as  I  would  do  an  lionest  manufacturer  a  good  turn.  That 
was  the  impression  that  I  wanted  to  leave,  and  1  believe  that 
I  made  the  statement  that  at  the  present  time  we  had  filed 
complaint  against  a  pickle  manufacturer  for  using  saccharine, 
which  was  prohibited  by  our  law,  and  which  was  much  cheap¬ 
er  than  sugar,  and  I  left  orders  before  I  left  to  file_  complaints 
against  four  or  five  dairymen  for  watering  their  milk;  and  \ve 
are  trying  to  protect  the  consuming  public  as  much  as  it  is 
within  our  power  to  do  so.  And  on  that  sanitation  propo¬ 
sition,  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  this :  That  if  it 
was  possible — I  should  have  put  that  word  in — to  have  _  it 
stated  upon  the  label.  Now,  wherever  there  were  factories 
closed  up  that  were  not  sanitary,  they  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  turn  out  any  goods  until  they  placed  them  in  a 
sanitary  and  clean  condition.  But  how  do  I  know  how  these 
goods  are  put  up?  I  realize  that  if  it  is  impossible  to  put 
these  goods  up  in  a  sanitary  manner  it  would  be  impossible 
to  sell  them.  No  commissioner  on  earth  would  allow  it._ 
Now  I  have  no  feelings  toward  Mr.  Burke,  and  I  am  glad 
that  he  straightened  me  out  in  some  of  these  things,  and  I 
hope  I  have  made  myself  clear. 

Mr.  Burke:  Mr.  President,  I  just  hit  the  honorable  Corn- 
missioner  from  Utah  on  the  back,  because  I  knew  that  if  I  hit 
him  with  a  scantling  he  would  say  what  he  wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  Hansen  :  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mains :  I  would  like  to  rise  for  information  and  ask, 
if  the  State  Chemist  made  an  examination  and  found  nothing 
the  matter,  why  there  should  be  any  law  prohibiting  it?  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  haven’t  got  a  fool  law,  both  of  you 
fellows  ? 

Mr.  Burke ;  We  have  got  it  in  our  law. 

Mr.  Mains:  And  why  shouldn’t  it  be  cut  out  of  your  law, 
so  that  you  won’t  have  to  bring  these  prosecutions?  It  rnay 
not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  poor  man  that  you  are  working 
for.  Now  these  things  are  fair — try  to  get  something  better 
all  the  while— and  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we 
should  work  for.  Now,  we  prohibit  it  when  it  is  not  stated  on 
the  label,  merely  because  it  is  a  coal  tar  product.  That  is  the 
only  reason  we  go  out  and  insist  that  if  they  use  saccharine 
it  must  be  stated  on  the  label,  the  same  as  if  you  use  benzoate 
of  soda.  They  claim  it  is  not  harmful,  and  so  it  must  be 
stated  on  the  label. 

Now  as  to  the  point  that  Mr.  Hansen  makes  as  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  having  the. address  on  his  label:  You  must  find 
somebody  to  hold  responsible,  there  is  no  question  about  it, 
whether  you  hold  the  retailer  responsible  or  not.  It  always 
appears  unfair  to  me  to  go  down  there  to  the  man  who  is 
honest  with  the  consumer.  And  while  I  think  that  it  is  very 
injurious  to  the  packing  industry  to_  require  that  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer  be  on  it,  I  do  think  that  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  manufacturer’s  name  should  be  on  it.  For 
instance— I  don’t  know  the  name  of  any  manufacturer  here, 
hut  in  my  state,  Nebraska,  the  label  will  read  “Packed  for 
McCord  &  Brady.”  Now,  there  are  different  food  articles  that 
it  is  necessary  to  go  into  one  state  and  get  one  year,  and  the 
next  year  you  may  have  to  go  in  the  other  direction  to  get 
the  same  thing,  so  that  you  are  going  to  hold  up  the  standard 
of  that  food  article  that  they  are  advertising  and  putting  be¬ 
hind  it  their  own  reputation. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  would  like  to  speak  about, 
which  strikes  me  as  a  very  foolish  proposition,  and  that  is 
that  you  require  on  every  label  that  it  be  passed  upon ;  that  it 
shouH  be  stated  upon  the  label  that  it  had  been  passed.  It 


would  add  that  much  extra  expense  to  take  care  of  the  State 
of  Idaho.  If  all  of  us  insist  upon  that  we  would  have  to  have 
labels  for  every  state  in  tbe  Union  wherever  anybody^  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  and  it  would  be  an  extra  expense  right  pn 
that  very  proposition,  and  therefore  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  product,  which  woud  be  an  increase  of  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Mr.  Burke :  Mr.  President,  to  answer  my  friend  I  wish  to 
say  that  it  has  been  considered  for  a  long  time  that  saccha¬ 
rine  is  detrimental  to  the  public  health.  It  is  a  coal  tar  prod¬ 
uct,  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Mains  :  Well,  I  know  that  our  esteemed  friend  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  had  to  eat  it  instead  of  sugar.  Are  you  a 
chemist?  I  was  asking  for  information  from  a  chemist.  _ 

Mr.  Burke:  Well,  while  I  won’t  qualify  as  a  chemist  I 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and.  that  has  been  so 
considered  for  a  long  time  by  the  scientific  world.  In  our 
laws,  of  course,  we  can’t  use  coal  tar  or  analine  dyes,  and 
also  saccharine  is  mentioned  right  in  our  law.  That  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  long  time  before  we  amended  our  laws. 

Mr.  Jackson  :  I  want  to  stand  right  side  by  side  with  Com¬ 
missioner  Burke,  because  I  stand  with  the  consuming  public. 

I  think  that  is  the  keynote  that  ought  to  be  brought  out  in  this 
convention,  because  where  there  is  one  manufacturer  there 
are  necessarily  a  thousand  consumers  to  buy  his  product,  or 
else  he  would  not  have  any  field  for  his  product,  and  although 
that  one  man’s  interest  in  money  may  run  into  the  thousands 
or  millions  of  dollars,  the  interest  of  the  thousand  people  re¬ 
sides  in  their  health  and  in  their  welfare,  and  I  believe  first  of 
all  we  ought  to  be  a  guide  to  and  keep  in  view  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  consuming  public. 

In  relation  to  this  question  of  saccharine  that  was  brought 
up,  I  cannot  refer  to  many  chemists  right  now,  but  I  can  re¬ 
fer  to  one,  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  of  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  who  has  been  known  of  all  her  life  for 
perhaps  30  or  40  years  as  one  of  the  leading  chemists  in  this 
country,  in  the  discussion  of  foods  and  the  healthfulness  of 
foods  and  dietary,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing._  She  said  that 
saccharine  should  be  absolutely  prohibited — its  use  in  food 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited;  that  it  was  unquestionably 
detrimental. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  should  be  brought  out, 
aside  from  this  detrimental  side.  You  can  argue  on  the  detri¬ 
mental  or  non-detrimental  side  of  a  thing,  and  land  at  any 
conclusion  whatever,  either  to  exclude  something,  or  that  you 
will  include  it.  We  will  have  to  look  at  things  in  a  broader 
way.  Foods  should  have  food  in  them.  Saccharine  is  no 
food ;  every  chemist  knows  that,  that  saccharine  has  not  got  a 
bit  of  food  in  it;  and  it  is  not  assimilated  in  the  body,  and 
does  not  go  to  furnish  bodily  tissue.  Sugar  is  one  of  the 
best  foods  there  is.  As  a  carbo-hydrate  it  is  100  per  cent, 
when  it  is  pure,  and  it  has  a  high  value.  And  when  people 
are  buying  food,  although  they  may  have  something  in  jt 
which  gives  it  the  taste  of  food  and  has  food  value,  that  is 
saccharine.  I  think  that  is  the  objection  to  saccharine,  and  I 
think  Kansas  bars  out  saccharine  on  that  point,  that  it  is  not 
a  food  itself  but  takes  the  place  of  a  food,  and  when  a  per¬ 
son  tastes  a  product  fixed  with  saccharine  they  can  t  tell 
whether  they  are  getting  a  food  value  equal  to  that  sweet  or 
whether  they  are  not,  and  the  only  way  is  to  exclude  it  from 
the  food  product.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Lyman :  I  am  going  to  say  a  word  upon  this  question 
on  the  side  that  I  fear  may  be  the  unpopular  side.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  just  spoken  has  emphasized  the  necessity  (as 
Mr.  Burke  has  before)  of  protecting  the  consuming  public. 
There  is  no  question  that  that  side  of  the  question  is  more 
than  likely  to  get  sufficient  emphasis,  because  every  man  when 
he  enters  the  food  control  work,  if  he  enters  it  in  sincerity 
and  good  faith,  does  it  with  that  idea  in  view,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  very^  likely  to  have  plenty 
of  emphasis,  because  it  is  the  popular  side. 

Now,  Portland  is  a  manufacturing  city,  and  there  is  a  large 
territory  tributary  to  it,  and  in  our  work  there  we  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  while 
my  interests  have  from  the  beginning  been  with  Jhe  con¬ 
sumer,  at  the  same  time  I  am  able  to  see  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  reputable  manufacturer.  n-  ■ 

Now,  I  think  there  is  great  danger  of  food  control  officials, 
esoecially  in  the  beginning  of  their  work,  that  they  are  likely 
to  be  arbitrary,  and  they  are  likely  to  take  positions  that  are 
unconsidered,  and  before  they  really  understand  what  they 
are  doing.  Now,  I  know  that.  Just  to  give  an  instance  of 
what  I  know,  in  the  admission  of  imported  products  from  the 
port  of  New  York;  now,  there  have  been  hardships  worked 
tliere  because  our  Federal  officials  have  not  always  under¬ 
stood  the  exact  conditions ;  they  have  not  always  understood 
the  enormous  volume  of  food  products  entering  that  port; 
and  they  have  not  had  a  proper  conception  of  the  importance 
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of  if ;  and  when  they  took  a  position  they  did  not  understand 
now  thev  were  distnrl)ino-  the  husiness  world.  But  that  is  not 
being  done  any  longer.  But  I  think  in  the  same  way,  when 
we  undertake  this  food  control  work  we  are  very  likely  to 
go  to  an  extreme  in  the  protection  of  the  consumer 
_  Aow,  I  think  the  greatest  field  in  the  world  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  amonpt  food  control  officials,  state  and  federal  is  in 
bringing  about  a  proper  understanding  between  the  officials 
and  the  manufacturers— I  am  considering,  of  course,  the  repu¬ 
table  manufacturer,  a  man  who  is  trying  to  put  out  his  prod¬ 
uct  m  pod  faith,  and  simply  trying  to  gain  a  profit  in  a 
legitimate  way.  But  I  think  that  undoubtedly  there  have  been 
some  headships  worked  against  such  men.  I  think  he  has  his 
rights,  just  the  same  as  the  consumer. 

Xow,  further  than  that,  I  think  it  is  a  very  poor  policy  for 
fpd  control_  officials  to  take  this  arbitrary  attitude ;  because 
If  they  do  it— -and  we  have  done  it— food  control  officials 
lave  done  it  they  arouse  antagonism,  and  the  manufacturers 
nave  a  very  strong  power,  and  they  are  able  to  control  the 
newspapers,  and  then  our  work  gets  criticism  there. 

Now.  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  that :  The  principal 
paper  in  Portland,  the  Oregonian,  has  never  been  favorably 
inclined  toward  our  work.  Whatever  comment  they  have 
made,  whenever  there  is  any  notice  of  anv  prosecution  car¬ 
ried  on  by  our  department  in  Portland,  we  never  get  anv 
favorable  notice,  and  whenever  this  has  been  done  it  has  not 
been  put  in  a  favorable  light  at  all.  Now,  I  am  inclined  to 
tliink  this  has  been  more  or  less  in  good  faith ;  that  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  people  in  charge  of  that  newspaper  has  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  their  food  control  officials  have  been  arbi- 
trary ,  and  that  they  have  been  interfering — because  of  the 
authority  that  has  been  placed  in  their  hands — they  have  been 
interiering"  in  affairs  which  they  really  do  not  understand, 

Xow,  since  I  have  been  in  Portland  I  have  made  a  special 
effort  to  understand  something  of  this  other  side,  so  I  have 
been  to  the  manufacturers,  of  the  spice  mills,  and  the  flour 
mills,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments  down  there  and 
1  have  always  been  kindly  received,  and  I  have  made  an  effort 
to  see  what  I  could  from  their  point  of  view,  and  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  most  of  these  men  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  everything  they  can  to  comply  with  the  law. 
-Now,  It  IS  not  always  so,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Now,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  think  there  is  danger  of 
over-emphasis  in  our  zeal  to  protect  the  consumer  I  think 
we  are  likely  to  forget  that  the  reputable  manufacturer  has 
Ins  rights,  and  that  we  are  likely  to  trample  upon  them  if  we 
are  not  very  careful. 

Now,  we  have  hopes  in  our  district  in  Portland,  by  tactful 
management  of  the  cases  that  are  brought  there,  to  gradually 
overcome_  this  feeling,  which  is  certainly  prevalent  now  iii 
our  district.  Now,  I  know  that  the  feeling  I  speak  of  in 
Portland  is  very  largely  influenced  by  the  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  They  have  an  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  the 
Lity  ot  Portland,  and  these  people  are  made  up  of  some  of 
tie  most  influential  and  oldest  inhabitants  of  Portland,  and 
they  are  able  to  control  the  newspaper  comment,  and  thev  can 
determine  whether  they  will  give  us  favorable  mention  or  sup¬ 
port  or  not.  And  there  is  the  situation,  which  I  think  has 
been  brought  about  largely  through  a  lack  of  tact.  It  may 
not  be  true  since  we  have  been  there,  but  it  is  apparently 
something  that  was  at  the  beginning,  before  we  ever  went 
there  at  all.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  general 
tone,  the  way  the  men  talk  to  me,  that  they  are  convinced 
that  the  food  control  officials  are  liable  to  act  in  this  incon¬ 
siderate  manner,  and  barely  possibly  in  ignorance  of  what 
they  are  doing.  So  much  for  that. 

.  There  is  one  other  point  that  I  want  to  speak  of,  and  that 
IS  in  regard  to  co-operation.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one 
^ay  that  the  states  can  make  the  food  control  w'ork  very 
much  more  efficient,  and  that  is  that  the  state  machinery  for 
carrying  these  cases  into  court  is  very  much  simpler  than  it 
IS  m  the  case  of  the  United  States  Government.  Now,  we 
Am,  manage  the  thing  at  the  end  of  a  ten-foot  pole 

Whenever  we  get  any  evidence  in  Portland  and  send  it  down 

o  a  evidence  consideration, 

and  they  have  got  to  determine  there  what  is  the  proper  ac¬ 
tion  to  take,  and  then  they  have  got  to  refer  it  back  or  turn 
It  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  Anally  a  prosecution 
IS  brought  and  the  whole  thing  is  a  complex  machinery. 

*  procedure  is  very  much  more  simple,  and  very 

otten  these  cases,  instead  of  going  before  a  jury,  with  all  the 
ciithculties  of  a  jury  trial,  are  brought  before  a  judge  and  set¬ 
tled  very  much  more  simply,  and  the  whole  situation  cleared 
up  very  much  easier.  That  is  all  we  are  there  for,  to  keep 
these  illegitimate  products  off  the  market,  and  if  it  can  be 
hjought  about  by  the  state  control  officials,  so  much  the  bet- 
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XMw,  one  more  point  I  will  say  a  word  about,  and  that  is 
saccharine.  Although  I  have  not  given  it  any  special  study  I 
am  not  sure  whether  the  position  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Kansa.s  (Ur.  Jackson)  is  altogether  justified.  Experts  differ 
upon  almost  any  question;  it  is  not  easy  to  get  them  to  agree, 
-si  understand  the  question  of  saccharine,  just  as  the  o-en- 
tleman  says  it  is  not  a  food  product  at  all ;  and  of  course  it 
IS  obAuous  that  wherever  saccharine  is  attempted  to  be  made 
use  of  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  why  there  is  no  question  but 
what  that  is  a  detrimental  product.  Now,  for  instance,  take 
he  case  that  Mr.  Wallis  mentioned— I  think  it  was  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ls,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hansen— that  saccharine  was  used  in  min- 

fbnl  ^  anyone  would  contend 

sugar  that  is  contained  in  mineral  water  has  any 
mine  as  a  food_  product ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  food  at  all 
Xow.  I  don  t  thmk_ there  is  any  question,  either,  that  saccha¬ 
rine  IS  a  perfectly  innocent  coal  tar  substance,  and  it  is  such 
an  extremely  sweet  substance  that  it  takes  so  little  of  it  that 
I  don  t  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  likelv  to  be 
ot  any  harm  wlptever  to  anybody,  when  taken  in  such  small 
quantities;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  want  to  use  sacca- 
harine  m  mineral  water,  or  ice  cream,  or  anything  like  that 
where  you  use  it  in  such  small  quantities  and  simplv  for  the 
taste  It  IS  altogether  a  different  matter  than  if  you  want  to 
^  substitute  for  sugar,  which  is  a  food. 

Mr.  Burke :  Now,  Mr.  Lyman,  I  am  sure  that  Commis¬ 
sioner  Bailey  sitting  alongside  of  you,  will  consider  that  a 
step  backward.  _  I  figure  this  way,  from  the  experience  I  have 
liad,  that  any  time  you  use  a  substitute  for  any  food  product 
you  are  giving  the  baker  a  chance  to  put  up  something  and 
cal  It  sugar  or  a  food  product,  whatever  the  case  might  be 
i,  there  ought  to  be  a  substitute  for  anvthin^^  I 

think  If  they  are  going  to  put  up  corn  syrup,  it  ought  to  be 
called  corn  syrup;  if  it  is  saccharine,  it  ought  to  be  called  sac- 

the  scientific  world 

as  always  been  that  this,  that  saccharine  was  poisonous,  and 
that  IS  the  idea  I  have  had,  and  of  course  chemistry  is  some¬ 
what  to  blame  for  that,  too.  As  you  said  a  moment  ago,  Pro- 
te^or,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that  point. 

ut  Commissioner  Mains  is  right  on  the  proposition  that 
there  are  several  matters  here  that  ought  to  be  taken  up  and 
given  to  some  c9inmittee  to  decide.  Every  commissioner  who 
IS  a  food  comrnissioner  has  a  pride  to  put  these  things  up  to 
he  Agricultural  Department  for  a  ruling.  And  still  I  realize 
that  the  Agricultural  Department  is  up  against  it,  too.  As 

w  this  is  a  big  job;  a  reform 

IS  not  made  in  a  day;  it  takes  time.  But  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
any  substitute,  unless  they  say  what  it  is,  if  there  is  nothing 
detrimental  to  health  there— the  same  as  corn  syrup  or  what¬ 
ever  the  case  might  be— let  them  say  so  on  their  label,  that  it 
IS  a  corn  syrup.  But  I  don’t  like  their  substitute,  because  I 
have  been  a  food  commissioner  so  long  that  they  are  continu¬ 
ally  shoving  labels  up  Jo  a  food  commissioner  to  accept  and 
something  that  is  a  kind  of  a  fancy  label  that  will  fool  the 
consumer.  Now,  that  has  been  my  experience,  pro  and  con 
and  1  am  going  to  tell  you  gentlemen  about  it  right  now  or 
are  you  going  to  say  anything?  I  don’t  like  a  substitute ’for 
any  food  product,  and  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  so 
too.  I  think  that  everything  ought  to  be  honestly  labeled  I 
think  of  saccharine,  as  you  said,  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion;  but  if  there  is,  it  ought  to  be  put  up  to  the  Agricul- 
tural  Department  for  some  kind  of  a  decision;  then  the  states 
will  have  something  to  follow.  These  things  have  all  been 
put  up.  Take  the  coal  tar  products:  We  are  not  to  blame 
tor  that  being  in  our  law.  But  Mains  here  has  got  the  right 
idea  of  the  proposition  :  It  ought  to  be  put  up  to  somebody 
up  there  to  decide ;  then  we  would  all  have  somethino-  to 
go  by. 

Mr.  Bailey .  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  co-operation  is 
all  right  but  I  want  to  say  that  you  commisisoners  have  o'ot 
to  take  a  decided  stand  and  stay  bv  it  on  these  propositions 
before  we  can  enforce  this  law.  Now,  you  go  down  to  these 
manufacturers  and  say,  “W^e  would  like  to  see  how  vou  do  so 
and  so,  and  tliey  will  hand  you  a  cigar  and  laugh  at  you 
when  you  get  through.  I  remember  when  I  took  up  this  work 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  great  importance.  At  that 
time  the  people  in  Portland  were  paying  so  much  a  quart  for 
depended  upon  the  price  you  paid  for  the  milk  I 
said,  T  want  co-operation ;  I  want  to  work  with  you  and  for 
you ;  you  can  put  the  price  of  your  milk  up  so  you  can  make 
a  profit,  but  you  must  furnish  pure  milk.”  It  wasn’t  ten  days 
before  we  had  better  milk,  and  in  ten  days  I  had  some  of 
them  arrested  for  selling  poor  milk,  and  I  kept  on  until  they 
found  out  that  they  had  got  to  give  them  pure  milk.  It  was 
the  same  with  other  things.  They  said.  “We  want  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  you.”  But  the  commissioner  has  got  to  take  3  stand 
and  stand  by  it. 
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Now,  I  have  never  been  like  the  gentleman  here  in  Port¬ 
land  i  have  had  150  cases  this  last  six  months.  I  remem- 
be  the  first  case  I  had  after  I  was  elected  by  the  legislature. 

I  came  down  there  and  very  enthusiastically  entered  upon  my 
duties.  I  found  a  man  who  was  making  process  butter,  and 
I  went  and  handed  him  a  copy  of  the  law.  He  took  and 
throwed  it  aside,  and  didn’t  look  at  it  at  all.  I  took  a  witness 
with  me  and  went  and  got  a  sample  and  went  to  our  state 
chemist  and  in  due  course  of  time  I  got  a  report  that  it  was 
process  butter.  I  had  the  proprietor  arrested,  and  he  came  up 
to  my  office  and  he  says,  “How  much  do  you  want.  1  says, 
“What  do  you  mean?”  “Well,  I  want  to  settle  this  thing. ' 

I  says  “Well,  go  down  to  court  and  settle  it.  No,  he 
says  “’it  is  process  butter  all  right,  and  I  would  like  to  settle 
it  here.”  Well,  we  took  it  down  to  the  courts,  and  the  wit¬ 
ness  and  my  man  who  was  with  me  were  the  only  two  pei- 
sons  who  were  sworn  and  testified,  and  he  never  offered  one 
word  of  testimony,  and  when  he  got  through  the  court  looked 
wise  and  said  he  would  take  it  under  advisement,  and  m  a 
few  days  he  rendered  a  decision,  saying  that  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  evidence  was  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  and  dis 
charged  him. 

And  they  kept  that  up  for  six  months  before  I  could  get  a 
beginning.  But  in  the  meantime  the  papers  were  helping  me, 
and  the  people  of  the  city  of  Portland  and  the  state  of  Oie- 
gon  said  it  was  necessary  to  enforce  this  law.  And  I  say  you 
iiav'e  got  to  take  a  positive  stand  and  stand  by  it.  Of  course 
it  is  all  right  to  treat  the  manufacturers  right;  you  want  to 
do  that.  Every  honest  manufacturer  should  have  an  honest 
deal;  there  is  no  cpiestion  about  that;  and  an  honest  manu¬ 
facturer  will  get  an  honest  deal,  because  he  will  take  care  of 
himself.  Right  in  the  city  of  Portland  we  don’t  have  to 
watch  their  labels;  we  don’t  have  to  consider  what  they  put 
out,  because  we  know  they  are  all  right.  But  we  have  manu¬ 
facturers  m  the  city  of  Portland  and  in  the  state  of  Oregon 
that  we  do  have  to  watch,  and  you  will  find  out  that  you  do 
have  to  watch  them. 

At  one  time  in  my  work  I  thought  it  was  easy  to  go  down 
and  tell  them.  When  I  had  a  case  against  them  I  would  go 
and  tell  them.  But  now  1  don’t  do  it.  When  I  get  a  case 
against  a  man  I  go  and  have  him  arrested,  and  if  he  has  any 
argument  he  can  make  it  to  the  court  and  not  to  me. 

Now,  when  you  get  down  to  labeling  and  co-operation,  it  is 
all  right,  but  1  have  taken  a  stand  in  some  cases  different 
from  ”116  United  States  government.  I  have  to  do  it.  Take 
the  governrHent  laws — there  are  six  or  seven  coal  tar  prod- 
ucts,  and  we  don’t  use  any  of  them,  and  I  have  had^  it  thrown 
up  to  me,  “If  that  is  good  enough  for  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  it  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  the  state  of  Oregon.” 
But  I  haven’t  any  time  or  money  to  continually  analyze  these 
coal  tar  products  to  determine  whether  they  are  unlawful  or 
not.  There  are  none  of  them  lawful— that  is  not  what  they 
are  put  in  there  for.  And  these  six  or  seven  coal  tar  colors 
that  the  government  allows,  I  have  cut  them  all  out.  We 
allow  no  coal  tar  colors  in  any  products  in  the  state  of  Ore¬ 
gon  and  we  don’t  allow  any  saccharine  in  any  pioducts  in 
the ’state  of  Oregon.  But  as  far  as  our  food  law  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  is  not  a  food  product,  it  is  put  in  there  to  deceive 
somebody,  and  we  won't  allow  it.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Jackson;  Gentlemen,  I  couldn’t  allow  this  subject  to 
drop  without  saying  something  more  in  answer  to  Professor 
Lyman’s  remarks  in  regard  to  going  too  far  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  pure  food  laws.  Kansas — the  impression  was 
left  here  that  anything  that  was  done  in  Kansas  has  been 
hasty  and  ill  advised.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  Dr.  Criim- 
hine  is  not  here  to  speak  for  Kansas,  because  he  has  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law  in  his  hands ;  he  is  the  one  who  brings 
the  ultimate  complaint. 

This  has  been  the  facts  of  the  case  in  Kansas;  After  the 
law  was  enacted  (February  14,  1907)  Dr.  Crumhine,  secretary 
State  Board  of  Health;  Professor  Withers,  head  chemist  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Department;  Professor  E.  H.  R 
Bailey,  and  Professor  Stewart,  dean  of  the  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  of  the  state,  went  about  the  state  unceasingly,  .over  the 
state,  for  a  year,  lecturing,  and  met  with  the  four  bodies  of 
manufaeturers,  retailers  and  druggists,  answering  their  ques¬ 
tions,  not  only  in  person,  but  by  letter,  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  educate  not’  only  the  manufacturer  and  the 
jobber  but  the  retailer  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Kansas 
law.  I  think  that  no  prosecutions  whatever  were  brought 
inside  of  two  years  after  the  passage  of  that  law,  and  the 
three  food  inspectors  and  one  drug  inspector  went  about  that 
state  for  two  years  with  a  little  booklet,  the  laws  right  in 
their  hands,  reading  it  to  the  retailers  and  to  the  druggists, 
explaining  its  provisions,  explaining  the  rules  and  regulations, 
going  over  their  stock  and  pointing  out  what  was  in  conflict 
with  the  law  and  what  was  not,  telling  them  how  they  could 


get  rid  of  the  stock,  giving  them  time — six  or  nine  months  or 
a  year  from  that  time — for  getting  rid  of  that  stock,  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  bring  no  hardship  upon  any  one. 
Even  today,  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  prose¬ 
cutions  are  seldom  brought.  The  cases  are  considered  on 
their  merits  with  the  manufacturer,  and  if  he  is  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  he  gets  it  every  time. 

I  want  to  say  in  defense  of  the  state  and  in  defense  of  the 
argument  that  some  states  have  been  hasty.  I  know  that 
Kansas  has  not  been  so.  All  this  time  publications  in  the 
bulletin  have  gone  on  of  adulterated  foods — merely  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  found — but  no  wholesaler  or  retailer  can 
find  any  fault  with  them;  it  is  merely  telling  the  truth  to  the 
people  of  the  state;  and  as  far  as  prosecutions,  or  hasty  ac¬ 
tion,  or  arbitrary  action  is  concerned,  it  is  absolutely  absent 
in  Kansas  up  to  this  time,  and  I  want  that  understood  fully. 

Mr.  Burke;  While  Dr.  Jackson  is  talking  there  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  a  question  that  occurs  to  me.  In  Kansas  you 
have  a  law  on  the  dressing  of  poultry,  haven’t  you? 

Mr.  Jackson;  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke  ;  Do  you  require  the  crops  and  intestinal  matter 
to  be  taken  from  the  chickens  and  ducks  when  they  are 
offered  for  sale? 

Mr.  Jackson;  The  poultry  has  to  be  drawn. 

Mr.  Mains:  Well,  that  is  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Burke;  You  haven’t  that  in  your  state? 

Mr.  Mains ;  No. 

Mr.  Burke;  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  allow  them  to  ship  this 
poultry  out  of  Kansas  with  the  intestinal  matter  in  it  if  it  is 
going  into  another  state? 

Mr.  Jackson;  This  is  the  title  of  our  law;  Chapter  187, 
Session  Laws  of  1907,  An  Act  to  Prohibit  the  Sale  of  Re¬ 
frigerated,  Undrawn,  Slaughtered  Poultry,  Game  and  Fish, 
for  the  Protection  of  Slaughtered  Fresh  Meats  and  Providing 
Penalties  for  the  Violation  Thereof.  That  is  the  title.  It  is 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  refrigerated,  undrawn  poultry;  that  is, 
if  offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  Burke ;  Then  you  allow  them  to  ship  it  into  another 
state  without  its  being  drawn? 

Mr.  Jackson ;  That  is  something  I  know  nothing  about. 

Mr.  Bailey;  It  is  only  when  they  go  into  cold  storage?  Is 
that  it  ?  , 

Mr.  Jackson;  Only  refrigerated. 

Mr.  Mains;  Now  comes  the  proposition,  if  a  dealer  found 
any  of  it  on  his  hands — 

Mr.  Burke ;  That  is  another  proposition.  It  doesn’t  look 
good  to  me  for  a  state  to  have  a  law  requiring  poultry  to  be 
drawn  and  still  feed  undrawn  poultry  to  somebody  else — feed 
it  to  some  of  us  up  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Lyman ;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  Kan¬ 
sas  has  perfectly  ideal  conditions  there,  and  if  conditions  had 
been  everywhere  as  they  evidently  have  been  in  Kansas,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  remarks  that  I  have 
made.  At  the  same  time  I  desire  to  say  that  I  had  no  par¬ 
ticular  place  in  view  when  I  said  that,  and  certainly  not  Mr. 
Bailey  in  Oregon;  but  I  think  there  is  a  common  impression 
abroad  that  the  officials  are  likely  to  interpret  the  law  in  a 
narrow,  ungenerous  spirit  and  to  act  arbitrarily,  while  I  think 
that  the  general  action  of  the  men  in  this  work  ought  to  be 
to  consider  the  spirit  of  the  law ;  that  is  what  they  ought_  to 
get  right  down  to.  If  they  find  that  a  manufacturer  is  trying 
to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  that  ought  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient. 

Mr.  Burke  ;  To  give  you  my  experience ;  Every  commis¬ 
sioner  who  has  been  west  of  the  river,  that  I  know  anything 
about,  has  tried  to  carry  this  work  along  on  educational  lines, 
and  of  course,  as  Commissioner  Bailey  said  a  moment  ago, 
you  can  go  and  tell  them  about  it,  and  they  would  simply 
think,  “I  will  take  another  chance  at  that.”  They  won’t  do  it 
with  a  federal  official,  but  they  will  do  it  with  a  state  man 
every  time.  There  has  been  no  man  who  has  been  a  western 
commissioner  who  has  not  been  broad  enough  in  his  views ; 
he  has  given  them  a  chance;  and,  just  as  Commissioner 
Bailey  said  you  get  tired  after  a  while,  and  that  is  when  you 
go  to  “twisting  their  tails.” 

Mr.  Loomis  ;  About  this  matter  of  enforcing  the  law  be¬ 
tween  the  consumers  and  the  manufacturers ;  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  is  not  so  much  that  we  are  not  treating  the 
manufacturers  fairly,  but  that  as  between  themselves  we  do 
not  give  them  all  the  same  square  deal.  In  Seattle,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  of  course  we  can’t  be  certain,  but  I  think 
we  have  the  manufacturers  and  the  jobbers  with  us  in  that 
respect.  But  we  ought  to  assist  them  in  every  way  in  com¬ 
plying  with  the  law.  as  well  as  enforcing  it  fairly. 

As  to  this  question  of  saccharine ;  I  think  that  is  still  un¬ 
decided,  and  it  is  now  before  the  referee  board ;  but  as  long 
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as  that  is  the  condition  of  the  case,  that  it  is  still  undecided 
\ye  ought  to  give  the  consumer  every  protection  by  reciuirinj 
the  stating  of  it  on  the  labels  at  least 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  discussion  between  Dr.  Lyman  and 
'tI'  J^<^hson  especially  brought  out  the  old  question  of  pub- 
icity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law  ]  have  also 
been  soniewhat  of  a  crank  on  that.  And  Dr.  Jackson  espe¬ 
cially  said  that  down  m  Kansas  they  are  not  specially  harsh 
on  the  manutacturers,  and  when  the  officials  found  these 
illegal  goods,  as  required  by  their  statute  they  published  it  in 
bulletin  form  Well,  _  that  _  is  just  exactly  what  the  manu¬ 
facturers  don  t  like;  it  is  just  exactly  what  brings  them  to 
time  It  IS  what  our  statute  in  Washington  requires,  and  it 
IS  what  we  do,  and  I  have  found  that  giving  publicity  to  these 
illegal  products  does  a  whole  lot  more  good  than  to  arrest  a 
grocer  and  fine  him  $25,  and  there  will  be  nianv  who  will 
hear  of  it.  One  gentleman  in  Seattle  said  last  winter— this 
was  a  case  where  there  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law, 
and  he  lA-as  fined  quite  heavily,  and  some  of  his  friends  w^ere 
talking  with  him  about  it  afterwards— “I  don’t  care  about  the 
hue— $o00  or  $o,000— I  have  paid  that— but  it  is  that  publicity 
that  IS  what  I  want  to  avoid.”  And  that  is  what  I  believe  it 
was;  publicity  does  more  good  than  the  arrest.  Although  I 
don  t  say  that  we  don’t  make  many  arrests  out  in  Washington, 
and  have  made  many  the  last  year  in  aggravated  cases;  but 
as  a  general  proposiLon  I  believe  that  publicity  does  more 
good  than  an  arrest,  if  you  publish  the  arrest  in  the  trade  or 
daily  papers. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Well,  if  you  get  the  arrest  you  get  the  pub¬ 
licity  afterwards. 

Dr.  Jackson  :  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  we  have 
very  few  prosecutions.  We  have  a  great  many  prosecutions 
and  inspections.  If  things  are  found  insanitary,  the  people 
are  made  to  close  up  that  place  of  business  and  made  it  sani¬ 
tary  before  they  open  it  again— actually  close  the  door  and 
j-  ^  man  is  found  cutting  up  a  carcass  which  has 

died,  he  is  taken  into  court.  If  a  dirty  can  of  milk  is  found, 
he  is  taken  into  court.  There  are  many  of  these  cases  upon 
inspection,  upon  sanitary  grounds,  but  there  are  few  cases 
upon  anaRsis. 


President  AVallis  :  Just  a  minute.  The  stenographer 
can  t  hear  all  this  discussion,  and  some  of  it  is  very 
important.  Now,  those  who  wish  to  speak  if  they  will 
stand  up  I  can  state  the  names  and  the  stenographer 
can  take  them  down.  I  think  at  this  time  we  will  take 
a  fifteen  minutes’  recess.  Mr.  Fagin  has  to  leave  us, 
and  I  thought  if  we  had  a  fifteen  minutes’  recess  we 
could  all  meet  him  to-day,  and  then  we  could  resume 
again. 

Mr.  F'agin:  I  want  to  say  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  want  to  thank  everybody  in  this  convention  for  their  kind¬ 
ness  to  me.  When  I  came  into  town  this  morning  I  thought 
I  would  only  stay  a  few  minutes  and  go  on  through,  and  I 
was  a  stranger ;  but  I  find  in  coming  here  that  I  have  been  in 
the  house  of  my  friends,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  each  and 
every  one  of  you.  (Applause.) 

A  recess  was  thereupon  taken. 

d  he  convention  again  resumed  its  session. 

President  Wallis:  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  a  subject  that  was  talked  of  just  before  we  took 
our  recess,  and  that  is  to  endorse  what  has  been  said  as  to 
the  value  of  publicity.  I  want  to  bear  my  little  testimony  to 
what  has  been  said  here.  The  commissioner  from  Oregon 
spoke  of  the  power  of  the  Oregonian,  and  how  the  press  had 
stood  by  him  in  his  work,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  in  this 
state  we  have  received  invaluable  assistance  from  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Idaho,  and  in  our  work  here  which  I  referred  to 
this  morning  in  my  address,  that  of  the  short  weight  lard 
cases,  which  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  the  people  of 
this  state,  but  as  far  east  as  Chicago,  we  have  had  a  valiant 
champion  in  the  personnel  of  the  Statesman,  published  in  this 
city.  They  gave  us  great  moral  assistance  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  something  that  they  themselves  had 
never  known  before,  and  that  was  the  way  they  had  been 
short  weighted  in  some  of  these  products,  and  when  a  com¬ 
missioner  has  the  support  of  the  press,  he  feels  that  he  has 
the  people  back  of  him,  and  the  press  can  do  work  that  even 
could  not  do,  because  the  newspapers  go  into 
the  homes  of  the  people  and  the  people  read  the  papers,  and 
they  are  educated  up  to  the  work  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
for  them.  And  I  know,  as  was  stated  here  today  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Davies,  that  an  offending  manufacturer  or  dealer 
would  sooner  pay  any  amount  of  fine,  providing  the  case  was 
not  put  in  the  daily  papers.  They  don’t  like  the  publicity; 


they  shrink  from  it.  They  don't  mind  the  fine,  but  it  is  the 
publicity  that  they  shrink  from;  it  is  tlie  publicity  that  gives 

the  S  Ml'''  '''  7^  ^Rmonstrated  in  this  state  in 

‘  ^ases  th^t  I  have  referred  to,  and  I  think  that  I  ought  to 
say  this  much,  in_  consonance  with  what  has  been  said  by 
some  ot  the  commissioners  just  before  we  took  our  recess.  ^ 
Mr.  Burke:  While  that  newspaper  discussion  is  up  I  want 
to  say  something,  that  all  the  newspapers  have  been  good  to 
ns  I  he  papers  over  in  our  state  have  done  about  everything 
hey  could  do.  Of  course,  one  or  two  have  been  silent  af 
tunes  on  things  that  were  our  own  local  conditions,  and  I 
hPv  their  opinion  of  that,  and  they  said  of  course  that 

they  had  handled  the  matter  m  that  way.  But  you  take  the 
western  papers  as  a  whole,  all  over  the  country,  and  they 
lave  been  all  light,  and  of  course  the  average  western  food 
commissioner  has  a  whole  lot  to  tackle,  more  especially  if  he  is 
trying  to  do  Ins  work.  Every  western  food  commissioner  it 
has  been  my  experience— and  I  have  been  in  the  business 
now  for  SIX  years,  and  anybody  that  has  ever  had  the  trouffie 
of  starting  a  reform  knows  what  that  means— has  found  that 
tlie  western  newspapers  will  stand  up  for  what  is  right 
There  may  be  a  few  stragglers,  but  I  believe  I  have  found 
some  papers  which  can’t  be  bought,  because  I  think  they 
realize  that  the  work  that  we  are  engaged  in  is  an  important 
one  and  it  concerns  them  and  their  employes  just  the  sLme  as 
anyDocly  else. 

^  newspapers  of 

Utah  that  they  are  doing  just  about  half  the  work  done  there 
and  probably  more.  They  are  supporting  us  in  every  way’ 
shape  and  form,  and  it  is  a  great  help. 

Mr.  Mains  :  Mr.  Chairman — 

in  President  Wallis :  .Mr.  Mains.  This  is  a  testimony  meet- 

Mr.  Alains :  Yes,  this  is  a  testimony  meeting,  a  little  bit  • 
but  1  want  to  make  a  criticism  of  a  practice  that  has  been  in¬ 
dulged  m  by  some  of  the  papers.  We  had  a  reporter  call 
upon  a  man  engaged  in  the  cold  storage  business,  and  he 
asked  for  data  with  which  to  write  a  story.  He  gave  it  to 
him.  “We  i,”  he  said,  “that  spoils  my  stor,-  I  canh  write  a 
story  on  that  kind  of  data.”  He  said :  “I  am  going  to  say 
so  and  so  and  so  and  so,  and  I  will  give  you  the  front  page 
tomorrow  to  go  ahead  and  deny  it.”  And  he  said  the  story 
came  out,  too.  Now  that  is  yellow  journalism.  If  they  will 
jus  pruit  t  e  acts  that  are  giyen  out  by  the  commission- 
rs  1  know  that  the  press  can  do  an  immense  amount  of 
gooffi  and  they  do  it :  but  the  press  has  at  times  been  so 
anxious  for  news,  for  the  writing  of  stories,  that  they  haye 
gone  oeyond  the  entire  truth. 

Now,  I  want  to  get  back  to  saccharin— just  merely  an  im- 
^ession  that  was  left  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kansas,  on  that. 
He  made  the  assertion  that'nothing  should  enter  into  a  food 
article  but  what  was  food  itself.  I  want  to  ask  what  prop- 
erty  smoke  has  as  a  food  article,  when  you  smoke  meat-  or 
of  food  is  saltpeter  when  you  cure  meat  ?  But 
still  It  becomes  a  part.  And  in  the  case  of  saccharin,  used  in 
the  case  of  soda  waters  and  like;  it  is  only  substances  used 
to  give  a  taste  to  the  water,  as  I  understand  it.  Now  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  saccharin  myself— I  am  not  a  chemist- 
bur  I  do  believe  as  I  have  stated  here  before,  that  those  are 
thmp  that  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  Referee  Board.  I 
do  believe  that  these  commissioners  should  be  willing  to  be 
guided  and  their  chemists  should  be  guided  by  it 
If  the  chemists  will  not  be  guided  by  as  great 
authorities  as  compose  the  members  of  that  board,  they  ought 
not  to  be  m  the  business.  (Applause.)  That  is  how  I  feel 
about  that— they  haven’t  any  business  to  be  in  the  food 
department  And  in  these  things  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
careful  and  go  slow,  and  try  to  make  our  rulings  apply  to 
our  own  state.  Now,  if  we  look  after  the  things  that  are 
within  our  borders,  and  each  one  of  us  realizes  that  each 
commissioner  is  looking  after  the  manufactured  articles  with¬ 
in  his  own  borders,  he  has  confidence  then  when  he  finds  a 
f9od  product  m  his  state  that  it  is  being  looked  after  by 
ins  neighboring  commissioner  or  he  ought  to  have.  If  you 
are  going  to  do  it  all  yourself,  why  then  the  only  proposition 
you  have  is  that  you  have  to  be  a  detective,  and  you 
have  to  get  out  and  get  busy  and  you  can  swing  the  big 
club  just  as  rnuch  as  you  want  to.  I  am  a  believer  in  prose¬ 
cutions.  I  believe  in  prosecuting  the  flagrant  violators  abso- 
lutely.  I  don  t  believe  they  should  be  shown  any  mercy.  I 
think  that  when  you  have  a  case  like  that  every  man  ought  to 
get  the  maximum  instead  of  the  minimum  when  there  is  a 
prosecution.  But  when  I  have  found  a  manufacturer,  or  peo¬ 
ple  who  manufacture  goods  and  ship  them  into  my  state  and 
1  hnd  that  he  does  not  comply  with  the  law,  I  write  him  a 
letter,  and  he  gets  busy  and  complies  with  the  law. 
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Mr.  Burke:  I  want  to  get  my  friend  right,  riglit  on  the 
soda  water  question.  Now,  we  will  take,  for  instance,  that  the 
scientific  world  accepts  saccharine  as  being  O.  K.,  or  all  right. 
You  put  it  in  your  soda  water,  and  you  don’t  say  so  on  the 
label.  You  have  led  the  consumer  to  believe  that  it  is  sugar. 

Mr.  Mains:  No — you  are  misunderstanding  me,  Mr.  Com¬ 
missioner.  I  said  in  the  talk  that  I  made  before  on  that, 
that  it  should  be  branded  just  the  same.  I  am  right  there. 
1  will  say  amen  to  that. 

Mr.  Burke:  Well,  then,  I  will  sit  dowm. 

Mr.  IMains:  Label -it,  always.  I  will  say  amen  to  that. 

President  Wallis  :  Is  there  any  more  discussion  on 
this  question,  before  we  take  up  the  paper  on  “Color¬ 
ing-  in  Eood  Products”?  If  not,  Dr.  Herman  Harms, 
State  Chemist  of  Utah,  will  now  address  you.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

COLORING  IN  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Harms:  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  :  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  read  an  exhaustive  paper  on 
“Coloring  in  Food  Products,”  but  to  pave  the  way  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  which  will  follow  on  this  important  subject. 
Like  the  matter  of  preservatives,  the  question  of  coloring  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  one.  A  great  deal  has  been  written, 
many  opinions  have  been  expressed,  numerous  statements 
have  been  made  and  owing  to  the  different  interests  at  stake, 
naturally  we  expect  to  find  decidedly  different  views,  opin¬ 
ions  and  conclusions  which  are  far  reaching.  Incidently,  the 
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coloring  of  numerous  foods  has  been  changed  in  recent  years 
and  in  some  products  it  has  been  entirely  eliminated,  notably 
in  the  matter  of  ketchups,  sauces  and  canned  tomatoes.  The 
consumer  too  has  been  educated,  through  the  public  press 
and  general  advancement  of  the  pure  food  cause,  not  forget¬ 
ting  either  the  educational  advertisements  in  recent  years  of 
leading  food  producers  of  this  country. 

The  eye  selects  and  passes  the  first  judgment  on  what  we 
eat.  If  the  appearance  is  attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
the  aethestic  senses  are  appealed  and  aroused.  The  con¬ 
sumer  associates  purity  and  quality  with  the  color.  The  aver¬ 
age  individual  prefers  a  “pleasing  to  the  eye”  product  to  the 
dull,  partially  discolored  or  uninviting  food.  Even  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  has  made  medicinal  preparations  more  inviting 
by  introduction  of  certain  coloring  to  render  the  medicine 
more  attractive  to  the  eye.  Hence,  the  color  in  a  food  prod¬ 
uct  becomes  a  most  important  consideration  not  only  from 
the  consumer’s  standpoint  but  also  from  the  manufacturer’s 
who  supply  in  part  our  food  products. 


Coloring  Matter  i)i  Food  Products  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes : 

1 —  Coloring  natural  to  the  food  product  in  which  it  occurs. 

2 —  Coloring  purposely  added. 

Most  of  our  food  products  possess  a  distinctive  coloring 
(or  absence  of  color)  upon  which  the  quality  and  purity  of 
the  article  is  primarily  established.  Green  peas,  red  tomatoes, 
red  strawberries,  raspberries  are,  generally  speaking,  admitted 
to  be  more  appetizing  than  the  partially  discolored  article, 
which  primarily  led  to  the  introduction  of  artificial  coloring- 
in  restoring  the  partial  loss  of  color  necessarily  caused  in  the 
process  of  cooking  of  certain  food  products.  Unfortunately, 
this  coloring  also  led  to  the  second  step  in  hiding  and  cov¬ 
ering  up  inferior  goods  and  finally  into  substitutions  by  some 
dishonest  manufacturers,  in  palming  off  imitation  goods  made 
to  look  like  the  genuine  article  by  the  simple  aid  of  artificial 
color.  A  brief  outline  of  artificial  colors  may  not  be  out  of 
(he  way.  The  artificial  colors  used  in  food  products  may  he 
divided  into  three  classes  : 

a — Those  of  Life  Origin,  which  include  both  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  Briefly  stated,  the  more  important  are: 
Carmine,  obtained  from  the  cochineal  hug,  turmeric,  saffron, 
logwood,  beet,  chlorophyl,  annatto,  cudbear,  marigold,  poke 
berries,  alkanet  root,  etc.  Caramel  prepared  from  sugar  is 
also  included  in  this  list. 

b— Mineral  Colors,  which  include  compounds  of  lead,  cop¬ 
per,  arsenic,  chromium,  etc.  These  are  known  commonly  as 
pigments,  such  as  Prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow,  chrome 
green,  Venetian  red,  Vandyke  brown,  various  ochres,  etc. 
CoppU  sulphate  and  iron  sulphate  used  so  extensively  m 
French  peas  are  also  included  in  this  group. 

c^Synthetic  or  Organic  Colors.  These  are  known  more 
familia'rly  as  coal  tar  or  aniline  dyes.  As  the  name  indicates, 
they  are  prepared  from  aniline  oil,  a  liquid  separated  from 
coal  tar.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  in  most  instances 
very  complex  and  carefully  guarded  as  a  trade  secret.  The 
manufacture  of  these  colors,  most  of  them  made  in  Germany, 
constitutes  todav  a  very  important  industry,  the  chief  con¬ 
sumers  being  the  dye  works  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  1  he 
proportion  used  in  food  products  is  a  comparatively  small 
one.  About  2,000  separate  coal  tar  dyes  are  at  present  on  the 
market  the  coloring  including  almost  every  conceivable  hue 
or  shade.  The  chief  advantages  of  these  dyes  over  vegetable 
coloring  are:  the  brilliant  hue,  permanency  upon  exposure  to 
light  and  air  and  the  high  coloring  power  by  reason  of  which 
last  named  quality  but  very  small  amounts  of  color  need  to 
used  to  give  the  desired  tint.  For  example,  an  ounce  of 
auramine  has  been  found  sufficient  to  give  a  deep  yellow 
color  to  more  than  one  ton  or  2,000  pounds  of  confectionerv 
.'^n  that  almost  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  actual  dye  stuff  is 
taken  into  the  svstem.  To  produce  the  same  shade  of  colqr- 
imr  would  require  a  considerable  amount  of  vegetable  or  min¬ 
eral  coloring.  _  ,  .  ,  i  ..i  i 

Objections  have  been  raised  and,  unjustly  too,  that  the  coal 
tar  dyes  have  been  and  are  always  open  to  contaminations  by 
poisonous  metals  such  as  arsenic,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  because 
these  metals  and  sulphuric  acid  are  used  in  one  stage  or  an¬ 
other  in  the  preparation  of  niost  of  the  dyes.  While  these 
contaminations,  no  doubt,  exist  in  the  commercial  dyes  in- 
tended  for  coloring  fabrics,  there  is  very  little  evidence  on 
hand  that  these  contaminations  existed  or  do  exist  m  the 
dyes  intended  for  food  stuff.  Furthermore,  statistics  show 
that  the  proportion  of  illness  among  the  coal  tar  dye  workers 
is  remarkably  small.  It  may  furthermore  be  stated  that  the 
coal  tar  colors  intended  for  food  products  as  now  and  for 
some  years  past  supplied  to  the  trade  by  leading  dealers  in 
this  country  have  not  only  been  tested  chemically  and  prOTecl 
free  from  injurious  chemicals  and  impurities,  but  tested  phys¬ 
iologically  as  well  and  found  to  exert  no  injurious  or  ab¬ 
normal  effects  upon  the  human  system,  even  if  taken  in  ex¬ 
cessive  proportions.  At  present  time,  seven  coal  tar  colors 
have  been  passed  as  “harmless”  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
U  S  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  may  be  used  m  toocl 
products  Some  states  have  adopted  this  governmait  ruling; 
other  states  allow  the  use  of  all  coal  tar  dyes  without  dis¬ 
tinction  but  wdth  restrictions  to_  poisonous  impurities  and 
some  states  again  absolutely  prohibit  the  use  of  any  coa(  tar 
dye  in  any  food  product.  The  necessity  of  uniform  legisla¬ 
tion  on  this  important  subject  is  readily  apparent.  Excepting 
U  M.  blue,  U.  M.  green  and  manganese  brown,  all  mineral 
colors  are  ’considered  harmful.^  It  has  been  customary  to 
consider  all  colors  of  life  origin  as  harmless,  although  this 
fact  is  disputed  by  some  investigators.  .  ,  •  n  n 

The  final  question  (outside  the  object  of  coloring)  really 
comes  down  to  this  point,  “What  coloring  is  really  harmless 
so  that  no  objection  can  be  raised  from  a  sanitary  stancl- 

^^DiTcussion  and  arguments  in  abundance  pro  and  con  have 
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been  nuide,  but  real!}’  wliat  seientibc  investif^ations  and  ex¬ 
perimentations  have  been  made  with  I)oth  the  synthetic  and 
natural  colors  found  in  fo(Kl  products  actually  on  the  market. 
.Ask  the  chemist,  physician,  manufacturer,  exi)ert  or  any  offi¬ 
cial  in  charge  what  he  actually  knows  regarding  the  physio¬ 
logical  properties  of  a  coloring  material  and  the  answers  in 
most  instances  will  be  insufficient.  In  legal  cases,  the  first 
question  asked  by  the  court  is,  "Is  this  particular  color  found 
in  this  food  product  harmful  and  what  specific  deleterious 
effects  has  this  coloring  exerted  upon  the  system?"  A  nega¬ 
tive  answer  invariably  results.  .Actually  admitting  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  coloring,  tlie  chemist"  will  testify  that  the 
amount  of  color  obtained  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  exert  any  effects  at  all  comparable  to  those  o1)tained 
when  large  doses  are  given.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume 
that  a  substance  which  may  endanger  health  in  large  doses  is 
equally  dangerous  in  small  doses.  All  the  experience  of  Medi¬ 
cal  science  contradicts  this  opinion.  Vinegar,  pepper,  mustard 
and  other  spices  owe  their  activity  to  highly  toxic  bodies. 
It  is  the  small  dose  and  dilution  that  make  them  harmless  and 
fit  for  food.  Ihe  alcohol  in  a  glass  of  beer  or  wine  is  much 
more  of  a  poison  than  the  coal  tar  coloring  in  the  ordinary 
food  product.  Yet  no  action  is  taken  against  alcohol  because 
it  is  recognized  that  the  specific  effects  are  modified  bv  tbe 
dilution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  harmfulness  of  coloring  in  food 
products  has  been  very  much  overrated.  Reports  of  deaths 
from  poisoned  candy  are  only  too  frequently  made,  yet  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Leach  and  from  my  own  experience,  no  au¬ 
topsy  has  ever  been  published  confirming  them. 

.A  most  difficult  question  arises  now,  ‘‘When  is  the  use  of 
coloring  in  foods  legitimate  and  when  should  its  use  he  pro¬ 
hibited?"  The  latter  part  of  the  question  would  naturally 
elicit  the  answer.  “When  the  coloring  is  used  to  conceal 
fraud,  defect,  inferiority  or  substitution.  On  second  thought, 
however,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  draw  a 
line.  The  confectioner  colors  his  sugar,  the  buttermaker,  the 
l)utter,  the  creamery  both  butter  and  cheese,  all  of  them  to 
make  the  food  more  attractive  and  palatable.  Why  should  not 
the  honest  manufacturer  be  allowed  to  color  his  tomatoes, 
peas  and  other  legitimate  food  products  to  make  them  equally 
attractive? 

Coloring  is  added  to  butter  to  make  it  look  uniform,  better 
and  richer,  in  other  words,  make  it  look  really  better  than  it  is. 
■A  plain  point  of  violation  in  the  eyes  of  the  food  law.  yet 
by  law  the  buttermaker  is  not  required  to  label  his  butter "or 
cheese  as  “artificially  colored.”  On  the  other  hand  the  law 
requires  a  manufacturer  of  ketchup,  fruits,  juices  and  other 
food  products  to  plainly  label  his  goods  in  which  a  similar 
coloring  is  used  as  ‘‘artificially  colored."  Why  this  apparently 
unjust  discrimination? 

.A  peculiar  instance  of  when  even  a  natural  color  may  be¬ 
come  a  fraud  is  in  the  matter  of  oleomargarine.  The  better 
grades  of  oleomargarine  are  now  made  by  using  about  one- 
third  naturally  rich  colored  June  butter,  making  the  finislied 
oleomargarine  look  like  ordinary  butter,  so  that  the  two  can¬ 
not  be  distinguished.  It  certainly  looks  like  a  fraud  from  one 
standpoint,  yet  the  law  is  silent.  Of  course  the  maker  of 
oleomargarine  states  that  he  only  uses  the  butter  to  improve 
the  finished  product.  Certainly  a  nutty  question  for  the  com¬ 
missioner  and  legal  fraternity. 

Excepting  candy  in  which  coloring  is  a  specific  ingredient 
and  universally  repgnized  as  such,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
presence  of  artificial  coloring  should  be  declared  in  all  in¬ 
stances  whether  butter,  cheese  or  whatever  the  product  may 
be.  The  consumer  associates  purity  and  quality  with  the 
color  and  is  entitled  to  know  if  the  food  is  artificially  colored. 
Again,  it  is  only  just  to  the  honest  manufacturer  "that  such 
labeling  be  required. 

Coloring,  vegetable  or  synthetic,  should  be  prohibited  un¬ 
less  absolutely  harmless  from  a  physiological  standpoint.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  any  coloring  should  be  prohibited  in  any  food  prod¬ 
uct  when  it  is  intended  to  conceal  defects,  inferiority  or  sub¬ 
stitution. 

The  members  of  the  Pure  Food  Association  are  doing- 
noble  work  and  fighting  a  giant  evil,  fraud.  In  doing  so, 
however,  they  must  use  a  great  weapon,  truth,  honesty,  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose  and  a  square  deal  to  both  consumer  and  the 
honest  manufacturer. 

The  reading  of  the  address  of  Air.  Marms  was  received 
with  applause. 

President  \\  allis :  e  will  now  listen  to  a  paper 

(liscussin.o-  the  same  cpiestion,  by  the  State  Chemist  of 
W’yomino-,  ITofes.sor  Henry  C.  Knij^ht.  f  Applause.) 

Ajr.  Knight;  Gentlemen,  I  didn’t  prepare  a  paper  upon  this 
subject,  from  the  fad  that — well,  for  several  reasons.  P.ut 
Mr.  Harms  has  practically  given  my  ideas  upon  the  color 
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question.  Of  course,  this  su1)jcct  has  been  discussed  pro  and 
con  a  great  many  times,  and  we  have  various  laws  in  the  dif- 
terent  states.  In  fact,  at  least  a  few  years  ago,  there  were  at 
least  as  many  different  laws  as  there  were  states  that  had 
laws  ui)on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Harms  has  stated  the  reasons  why  coloring  is  used.  It 
IS  for  two  reasons;  one,  to  cover  iq)  inferiority,  to  deceive  or 
K)  detraud;  and  the  other  is  to  make  it  appear  more  attract¬ 
ive,  or  to  make  the  article  more  palatable. 

The  first  reasons,  of  course,  are  fraudulent  in  every  resiiect. 
and  should  not  be  countenanced.  The  second  reason  may  be 
considered  good  by  some.  I  know  just  the  other  day  my 
wife  brought  out  some  green  gages  and  placed  them  upon  the 
■table,  and  I  am  rather  fond  of  green  gages,  too,  if  they  have 
been  put  up  right:  but  the  color  was  a  little  bit  off.'  Thev 
tasted  good,  but  when  they  came  on  the  table  the  second 
time,  or  rather  the  same  thing  from  the  same  batch,  I  didn't 
care  for  any  green  gages — they  didn’t  look  good  to  me.  So 

we  have  the  aesthetic  sense,  :md  wdien  we  are  partaking  of 

the  food  products  that  must  he  taken  into  account.  We  are 

not  built  the  same  as  a  horse  is  built  or  as  a  cow  is  built.  I 

suppose  if  we  put  green  goggles  on  a  cow  she  wouldn’t  eat 
any  more  ha\'  than  she  does  now.  But  still,  if  you  happen  to 
color  your  food  products  a  little,  you  will  find  it  more  palata¬ 
ble,  and  enjoy  your  food  lietter. 


PROF.  HENRY  G.  KNIGHT, 
Wyoming  State  Chemist. 


1  am  speaking  thus,  notwithstanding  I  don't  believe  in  the 
use  of  any  coloring  matter  whatever  in  food  products.  I 
will  make  one  or  two  exceptions,  however,  as  where  the  col¬ 
oring  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  covering  up  inferiority, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  or  defrauding,  as  in  the  cas. 
of  candy. 

Taking  up  the  discrepancy  that  exists  in  the  food  laws  in 
many  of  the  states,  in  fact  most  of  the  states  where  they  al¬ 
low  coloring  matter,  in  butter  for  example,  and  in  catsup, 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  it  should  be  done.  Has  any 
of  you  ever  stopped  to  think  why,  after  all,  the  farmer 
colors  his  butter?  There  is  just  one  reason  for  it,  and  that 
is  to  make  it  look  like  nice,  fresh,  new  butter,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  when  the  cattle  get  fresh  food  that  they  will 
give  good  hutter.  In  the  Winter  time  they  give  light  butter, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  if  the  farmer  is  allowed  to 
use  coloring  matter  in  his  butter  that  the  catsup  manufacturer 
is  not  allowed  to  use  coloring  matter,  because,  you  know, 
there  is  just  as  much  difference  in  tomatoes,  even  a  new  crop, 
as  there  is  in  butter,  at  different ‘times  of  tbe  year.  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  LTah  tomatoes  would  not  give  a  red  color, 
and  1  have  also  seen  the  time  when  Colorado  tomatoes  would 
not  give  a  red  color,  and  I  notice  they  are  making  their  cat¬ 
sups  better  than  they  used  to,  and  this  variation  of  shade  was 
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made  up  by  the  addition  of  coloring  matter  of  some  kind  or 
another. 

I  believe  that  where  any  coloring  matter  is  added  to  the 
food  product,  even  if  that  food  product  is  not  adulterated  or 
fraudulent  in  any  way,  the  coloring  matter  should  be  labeled 
present,  just  the  same  as  benzoate  of  soda  is  labeled,  where  it  is 
allowed,  or  any  other  foreign  substance  which  is  placed  in  the 
food  product  and  which  is  not  necessary  as  a  “necessary  in¬ 
gredient”  to  the  food  itself. 

There  has  been  some  little  misunderstanding,  or  I  may  be 
wrong  in  regard  to  this — if  I  am  I  want  to  be  corrected — I 
don’t  believe  that  the  authorities  at  Washington,  when  they 
turned  out  or  allowed  the  use  of  six  or  seven  coal  tar  prod¬ 
ucts,  I  don’t  believe  that  the  work  which  has  been  done  upon 
these  colors  proved,  that  they  are  absolutely  harmless.  The 
Referee  Board  or  the  Department  at  Washington  has  not 
done  work  upon  this  yet,  as  far  as  I  know.  They  do  know, 
however,  that  if  these  seven  shades  of  coal  tar  colors,  if  they 
are  harmful,  are  harmful  in  such  a  small  degree  that  it  has 
not  been  detected,  where  it  has  been  used  in  food  products. 

Now,  in  regard  to  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  use  of  coal 
tar  coloring  in  food,  I  don’t  know  of  a  case ;  and  still  I  know 
of  a  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  from  coal  tar  colors,  where 
a  coal  tar  color  was  put  on  drumsticks,  or  upon  fans,  or  other 
articles  that  are  often  given  as  a  bonus  to  the  children  for 
buying  a  penny’s  worth  of  candy.  The  manufacturers  of 
confectionery,  of  course,  did  not  manufacture  those  articles, 
and  the  colors  which  were  used  upon  these  articles  were  not 
the  certified  colors,  and  were  in  most  cases,  I  think,  colors 
manufactured  for  ordinary  dyeing  purposes.  We  had  one 
case  in  Cheyenne  where  one  little  boy  was  killed,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  by  sucking  a  drumstick,  and  in  fact  I  have  got  a  piece 
of  the  drumstick,  and  by  taking  a  piece  of  it  I  can  make  a  cat 
sick.  And  we  had  two  or  three  other  cases  where  children 
were  made  sick  by  sucking  these  articles.  But  of  course  these 
colors  are  not  refined  as  carefully  as  the  colors  which  we  use 
in  the  food  products  themselves.  The  tinctural  power  of  the 
coal  tar  colors  you  all  know  is  exceedingly  great.  Any  chem¬ 
ist  will  tell  you  and  any  dye  manufacturer  will  tell  you  that 
from  a  ton  of  coal  they  can  make  enough  coal  tar  colors,  from 
the  small  amount  of  oils  which  are  obtained  (and,  by  the  way, 
they  are  very  small  in  most  cases),  to  dye  a  ton  of  cloth,  and 
there  will  be  enough  color  to  dye  more  than  two  tons  of 
candy,  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  dye  candy  as  liighly  as 
they  do  cloth.  I  have  seen  enough  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  the  vegetable  and  coal  tar  colors,  and  I  am  taking 
this  up  now  because  the  subject  of  coloring  in  our  food  prod¬ 
ucts  is  an  important  one  at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  they 
are  using  things  in  France  that  we  do  not  use  in  Wyoming, 
and  they  are  using  things  of  that  kind  in  some  places,  but  it 
is  very  easy  to  get  rid  of  this,  because  there  is  no  great  ques¬ 
tion  to  determine.  I  have  seen  some  experiments  carried  out 
in  candy  factories  showing  the  difference  between  the  tinc¬ 
tural  powers  of  coal  tar  colors  and  vegetable  colors,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  coal  tar  color  would  color  an  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  candy,  and  taking  the  best  vegetable  colors  it  would 
take  in  some  cases  one  hundred  times  as  much  to  color  the 
same  quantity  of  candy,  and  the  vegetable  colors  are  not  as 
permanent  as  the  coal  tar  colors. 

There  may  be  a  reason  why  candy  should  be  colored,  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  like  to  have  the  food  products  which 
are  on  our  table  look  inviting.  Suppose,  for  example,  you 
were  boys  at  one  time — and  suppose  you  would  go  to  the 
store  and  buy  candy,  you  would  buy  the  largest  stick  of  candy 
you  could  for  five  cents,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  candy, 
and  suppose  the  candy  was  all  the  same  shape,  you  would 
have  a  pretty  hard  time  picking  out  the  kind  of  candy  you 
would  want,  because  they  would  all  look  the  same  to  you.  I 
should  say  it  would  be  very  easy,  and  you  would  probably  not 
buy  as  much  candy,  but  when  they  are  colored  you  would  take 
more,  really,  than  you  would  otherwise. 

If  colors  are  allowed  to  be  used  at  all,  whether  coal  tar 
colors  or  vegetable  colors,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
coloring  used  should  be  placed  upon  the  label.  In  cases  where 
colors  are  used  to  cover  inferiority,  I  think  that  the  use  of 
them  should  not  be  allowed.  Now,  this  applies  to  the  case 
of  anything  used  to  cover  inferiority.  If  it  is  not  used  to 
cover  inferiority,  of  course  there  is  a  question  in  regard  to 
it,  and  of  course  we  have  the  aesthetic  taste  or  appearance  to 
appeal  to.  I  don’t  think  I  can  add  anything  more  to  this,  and 
I  will  close.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Bailey :  I  would  like  to  ask,  where  he  stated  that  his 
state,  along  with  my  state  and  other  states,  allows  no  coal  tar 
colors,  whether  he  will  be  willing  to  allow  the  use  of  them? 

Mr.  Knight:  My  opinion  is  just  this,  Mr.  Bailey,  in  regard 
to  this:  There  is  no  one  of  them  has  fought  the  subject  of 
coal  tar  colors  any  more  than  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  I 
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know  you  fought  it  hard,  and  I  know  that  they  fought  it  hard 
in  North  Dakota;  but  considering  the  infinitesimally  small 
quantities  of  coal  tar  colors  which  are  used  in  food  products 
— now  just  leaving  out  the  question  of  fraud  on  the  other 
side — for  the  sake  of  uniformity  of  laws  I  would  change  the 
law  in  a  minute.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Bailey:  You  would  adopt  the  same  colors? 

Mr.  Knight :  For  the  same  purpose,  every  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Burke :  And  no  doubt,  Mr.  Bailey,  you  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  same  trouble  we  have;  that  everybody  who  came 
in  with  the  coal  tar  proposition  always  referred  you  to  the 
National  law,  as  though  your  state  law  was  wrong  on  the 
proposition.  I  have  always  tried  to  represent  the  National 
law  of  the  Government  the  best  I  could,  and  always  will,  but 
let  us  get  together,  just  to  have  everything  uniform. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  Burke:  Well,  no,  I  don’t  say  if  it  is  wrong.  If  it  is 
wrong,  let  the  law  stay  where  it  is.  If  the  scientific  world 
says  that  coal  tar  colors  are  detrimental  to  health,  I  say  stand 
where  you  are. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Well,  I  don’t  take  the  position  that  any  coal 
tar  product  is  detrimental  to  health;  but  I  do  take  the  stand 
that  the  state  should  take  the  stand  that  if  they  are  put  in 
there  to  make  them  appear  different  from  what  they  are,  we 
are  taking  a  step  backward.  Now  we  in  our  laws  say  to  the 
Government,  “Come  forward.” 

Mr.  Burke :  The  Government  is  to  blame.  They  made 
those  recommendations ;  we  made  the  amendments.  I  don’t 
know  how  many  states  fell  into  line,  but  we  fell  into  line  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Now,  how  do  you  know  whether  those  seven 
colors  are  the  colors  allowed  by  the  Government?  Have  you 
got  time  to  analyze  them,  or  do  you  take  everybody’s  word 
that  they  are  allowed  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Burke :  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question  :  How 
do  you  know  that  these  are  the  seven  certified  colors  ? 

Mr.  Bailey :  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Lyman:  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  something  on  that? 
There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  about  that,  whether 
the  Government  stated  that  those  particular  seven  colors 
should  be  allowed  and  none  others.  Now,  it  seems  to  be  the 
impression  that  all  these  other  coal  tar  preparations  are  harm¬ 
ful.  Well,  that  does  not  follow  at  all.  The  reason  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  limited  it  to  these  is  because  that  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  manufacturer  can  get  any  color  from  these.  Now, 
whenever  we  get  any  red  color,  all  we  have  got  to  do  is  to 
find  out  whether  it  is  one  of  those  three  colors.  If  you  ad¬ 
mitted  all  those  red  coal  tar  dyes,  you  would  never  get  any¬ 
where. 

Mr.  Bailey :  What  difference  would  it  make  ? 

Mr.  Lyman :  Because  the  Government  knows  that  there 
are  a  good  many  of  these  colors  that  are  harmful. 

Mr.  Burke :  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  a  color  is  to 
make  it  attractive,  isn’t  it,  to  the  consumer?  That  is  the  idea? 

Mr.  Lyman :  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Burke:  Then  why  deceive  the  public? 

Mr.  Lyman  :  It  is  not  always  a  deception. 

Mr.  Knight:  I  just  want  to  say  one  word  on  this  subject. 
If  we  have  our  laws  framed  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  sub¬ 
stance,  of  course  we  can  prohibit  it,  and  we  have  a  reason 
for  it,  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  is  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  also  to  prevent  fraud.  Now,  supposing  the  law 
should  be  amended  to  read  like  most  of  the  laws  do,  so  as 
to  prohibit  defrauding,  and  putting  in  spoiled  substances, 
etc.,  and  not  specifying  anything  in  detail.  If  you  go  into 
court  tomorrow  with  a  case  involving  a  coal  tar  shade,  I 
question  very  much  whether  you  could  win  such  a  case  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  because  cases  are  not  won  on  pop¬ 
ular  clamor ;  they  are  won  solely  upon  the  law  and  the  evi¬ 
dence;  and  if  you  haven’t  got  the  evidence  you  might  as  well 
lay  down.  And  that  is  all  we  want  here.  If  we  have  not 
the  scientific  ability  among  the  food  control  world  to  show 
that  the  thing  is  deleterious,  or  some  good  reason  for  retain¬ 
ing  it  in  our  laws,  we  should  make  provision  for  cutting  it 
out;  We  prohibit  analine  colors  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
If  we  can’t  show  that  that  coloring  or  that  substance  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  health,  or  that  it  covers  inferiority,  we  have  no 
good  reason  under  the  sun  for  prohibiting  the  manufacturer 
from  using  it.  It  is  just  like  this:  We  can  make  a  law  to¬ 
morrow  requiring  certain  men  to  wear  a  certain  kind  of  a  hat ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  is  justifiable.  If  there  is  no  really 
good  reason  why  a  man  should  not  do  this  thing,  or  should  do 
the  other  thing,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  compel 
him  to,  whether  we  want  him  to  or  not. 

Now,  take  the  case  of  the  candy  manufacturer — and,  by  the 
way,  you  have  heard  Mr.  Burke  talk  for  the  manufacturer — 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGEf30.) 
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“HAMPTON’S”  AND  BENZOATE. 

Hampton's  Magacinc  is  jilac-ed  in  the  rather  embar¬ 
rassing  position  of  being  obliged  to  defend  its  use  of 
the  article  by  Air.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  on  “What 
Has  Become  of  Our  Pure  b'ood  Law?"  in  its  Eebru- 
ary  issue.  After  having  his  attention  rejieatedly  called 
to  the  fact  that  Air.  Adams’  article  was  intemperate, 
unfair  and  biased,  the  editor  of  Hampton's  resorts  to 
the  vice  which  he  charges  to  those  who  have  honestly 
tried,  not  necessarily  to  defend  benzoate  of  soda,  but  to 
point  out  the  true  conditions  surrounding  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Eood  and  Drugs  Act,  that  of  vitupera¬ 
tion,  slander,  evasion.  By  reference  to  the  Adams 
article,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  attempt  is  made  by  the 
author  to  impeach  the  administration  of  the 
food  law ;  based  uiion  the  single  example  of 
benzoate  of  soda.  In  this  attempt,  the  Referee 
Board  of  Scientific  Experts  is  discredited  and  its  ap¬ 
pointment  is  declared  unlawful.  AArious  officials  are 
charged  with  bad  faith.  Only  those  who  op]iose  the 
use  of  benzoate  of  soda  either  as  administrative  officers 
or  experts,  and  only  those  manufacturers  who  eschew 
its  use,  are  given  credit  for  good  faith. 

Hampton’s  in  its  current  issue  continues  this  atti¬ 
tude.  It’s  editor  must  keep  faith  with  himself.  And 
to  mark  his  own  fairmindcdness  and  fairness  of  atti¬ 
tude  he  gives  the  views  of  two  corresjiondents — one 
of  them  Henry  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist  of  Wyoming, 
reference  to  whose  letter  is  made  further  on. 
and  the  other  an  unknown  in  Washington,  who  is  quot¬ 
ed  as  speaking  for  the  “authorities  in  Washington.” 
Both  of  these  correspondents  mention  the  political  and 
commercial  features  of  the  controversy,  whereupon  the 
editor  of  Hampton's  com]dains  that  part  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  benzoate  consists  of  politics. 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  Hampton's  editorial 
on  the  subject,  the  following  statement  is  made: 

Tlie  editor  of  Hampton’s  has  offered  to  publish  any  clearly 
stated  defense  of  benzoate  of  soda  which  its  users  and  ad¬ 
vocates  would  furnish  over  the  signature  of  a  responsible, 
reputable  individual.  No  such  statement  has  been  forthcom¬ 
ing. 

There  may  be  some  question  as  to  what  a  defense  of 
l>enzoate  of  soda  consi.sts  of.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
report  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Scientific  ICxperts  con¬ 
stitutes  a  good  defense  of  benzoate  of  soda.  It  is  a 
standard  and  authoritative  work  on  the  subject.  The 
only  possible  additional  defense  of  benzoate  of  soda 
that  could  be  made  would  necessarilv  refer  to  this  re¬ 
port.  and  quote  it  as  authority.  If  it  is  to  be  disre¬ 


garded  or  looked  upon  as  apocryphal,  then  natu¬ 
rally  no  other  defense  will  lie.  Possibly  Hampton's 
intends  to  mislead  its  readers  into  the  belief  that  the 
Referee  Board's  report  has  been  successfully  impeach¬ 
ed  by  it  in  Air.  Adams’  article.  Hampton's  then  be¬ 
comes  judge,  jury  and  executioner,  and  the  defendant 
has  no  chance.  Hampton’s  is  not  necessarily  fair- 
minded  because  it  offers 'to  publish  a  defense  of  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda.  The  magazine  muck-raking  court  usu¬ 
ally  makes  its  decisions  upon  ex-parte  testimony.  In 
another  part  of  Hampton’s  is  a  glowing  description  of 
its  stock,  Avhich  is  offered  on  attractive  terms.  Alar- 
keting  stock  sometimes  requires  finesse  as  well  as  sales¬ 
manship — for  instance,  in  case  it  were  offered  to  a 
jirominent  food  manufacturer  whose  chief  advertising 
claim  is  that  he  does  not  use  benzoate  of  soda  in  his 
product,  it  would  be  very  injudicious  to  give  benzoate 
of  soda  an  even  break. 

But  to  return  to  our  mutton.  Let  us  assume  that 
Hampton's  honestly  desired  to  place  all  the  facts  in  the 
controver.sy  before  its  readers.  Then  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  a  new  editor  has  taken  hold  of  the  reins  in 
the  Hampton  brainery  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
that  he  does  not  know  what  has  gone  before,  doubtless 
not  having  had  time  to  look  over  the  correspondence 
files.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  letter  that  was  sent 
Hampton's  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Adams’  article : 

The  American  F(M)I)  Journal,  Chic.\go. 

January  21st,  1910. 

‘‘Hampton's  Magazine,”  (j(i  W.  85th  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  1  have  read  the  article  in  your  February  is¬ 
sue,  ‘‘What  Has  Become  of  Our  Pure  Food  Law,’’  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Hopkins  Adams.  Will  you  print  in  your  next  month’s 
issue  an  answer  to  this  article  by  one  of  our  State  hood 
Commissioners  representing  one  of  the  largest  states  in  the 
Union,  who  has  been  actively  enforcing  the  food  laws  of  that 
state  for  over  eight  years?  Will  you  give  him  the  same 
amount  of  .“^pace  accorded  to  Mr.  Adams? 

He  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  answer  to  this  article  be 
printed  in  “Hampton’s  Magazine”  before  offering  it  to  miy 
other  publication  and  has  requested  me  to  take  this  action. 
Article  and  illustrations  will  be  of  no  expense  to  you  what¬ 
ever.  Ail  he  desires  is  the  same  prominence  and  space  ac¬ 
corded  Mr.  Adams.  Very  truly  yours, 

H.  B.  Meyers. 

P,  S. — Wire  answer  (at  my  expense)  tomorrow,  January 
22,  if  possible. 

Tu  reply  to  this  letter  a  telegraphic  answer  was  re¬ 
ceived  stating  that  such  an  article  would  be  considered 
if  submitted,  and  tlie  preparation  of  the  article  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Commissioner  H.  R.  Wright  of 
Iowa,  as  being  the  man  best  fitted  in  point  of  literary 
skill  and  technical  information  for  the  task.  Commis¬ 
sioner  AVright's  article  was  duly  suirmitted  to  Hamp¬ 
ton's,  and  a  decision  upon  its  ])ul>lication  not  being 
transmitted  within  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  reason¬ 
able  time  the  following  letter  was  despatched  to 
Hampton's : 

The  American  Food  Journal,  Chicago. 

March  7th.  1910. 

“Hampton's  Magazine.  00  W.  35th  street,  New  York'  City, 

N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  inform  me  if  you  are  going  to  use 
Commissioner  Wright’s  article  in  your  next  publication.  If 
not,  kindly  return  same.  Very  trnly  yours, 

H.  B.  Meyers. 

The  following  reply  was  received,  definitely  reject¬ 
ing  the  article  : 

Hampton’s  Magazine. 

6G  W.  -SSth  street.  New  York. 

March  8th,  1910. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Meyers,  care  American  Food  Journal,  IGO  Wash¬ 
ington  street.  Chicago.  111. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  read  Commissioner  Wright's  article 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  are  sorry  to  he  returning  it 
to  you  herewith.  We  have  studied  the  schedules  very  care- 
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fully  for  the  next  eight  or  ten  months  and  cannot  hgure  out 
any  possible  way  for  publishing  another  article  along  these 
lines. 

VVe  appreciate  very  highly  the  interest  you  have  taken  in 
our  magazine.  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  W.  Young,  Editorial  Department. 

There  may  he  some  question  as  to  whether  it  was 
entirely  courteous  to  Mr.  WAi^ht  to  submit  liis  very 
able  and  .scholarly  article  to  Hampton's,  but  in  defen.se 
of  this  act  the  jiublisher  of  the  American  Food 
Journal  desires  to  state  the  question  of  courtesy  to 
Hampton  s  seemed  to  be  at  the  time  the  more  important 
consideration.  Ihere  may  be  gTounds  for  reversing 
this  judg'ment  in  view  of  subseciuent  events  and  the 
present  attitude  of  Hampton's.  As  sug'g’ested,  Air. 
Young;  may  not  be  on  the  editorial  staff  of  that  maga¬ 
zine.  We  sincerely  trust  he  is  not,  as  otherwise  his 
position  must  be  very  trying-,  if  not  humiliating. 

The  article  by  Commissioner  Wright  was  published 
in  this  paper  in  its  la.st  issue.  We  are  willing  to  leave 
the  decision  upon  its  merits  both  as  a  lucid  statement 
of  conditions  surrounding  the  enforcement  of  food 
laws  and  as  a  defense  of  benzoate  of  soda  to  our 
readers. 

In  another  paragraph  Hampton's  says:  ‘AVe  have 
received  from  Henry  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist,  Lar¬ 
amie,  Wyoming,  a  clear  criticism  of  certain  portions  of 
Mr.  Adams’  article,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  present 
his  points  here.” 

It  happens  that  other  points  were  made  by  Prof. 
Knight,  some  of  them  touching-  the  vital  spots  in  the 
controversy  very  closely,  but  these  points  were  omit¬ 
ted  by  Hampton's.  A  reference  by  Prof.  Knight  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  '‘interests”  who  will  fight  to 
have  rulings  of  the  Agricultural  Dejiartment  made  in 
their  favor  and  against  their  competitors  is  important 
enough  to  omit,  in  the  view  of  Hampton's.  Perhaps 
Hampton's  knows  these  intere.sts  and  knows  that  thev 
will  pay  for  newspaper  and  magazine  jiublicity  very 
liberally,  but  to  refer  to  the  condition  in  too  frank  or 
crude  a  manner  might  flush  the  game. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers  we  present  the 
Knight  letter  as  printed  in  Hampton's  parallel  with  it 
as  written  by  Prof.  Knight,  so  that  an  academic  com¬ 
parison  can  he  made : 

The  letter  as  Prof.  Knight 
wrote  it: 

In  reading  your  February 
is.sue,  I  became  very  mucli 
interested  in  an  article 
entitled  ‘'Wliat  Has  Become 
Of  Our  Pure  Food  Law,” 
written  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams.  I  was  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  this  article  for  the 
fact  that  his  arguments  are 
convincing  and,  to  the  general 
public,  will  be  taken  as  being 
the  facts  in  the  case,  and  I 
sliould  judg;e  that  it  will  have 
a  far  reaching  influence,  I  was 
also  especially  interested  for 
the  fact  that  in  many  in  - 
stances  throughout  the  article 
he  tells  only  half  the  truth, 
which  is  worse  than  boldly 
lying  about  the  conditions  of 
affairs.  I  have  been  in  food 
work  for  the  past  six  years 
and  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
never  read  a  more  subtle, 
scathing  article  than  this  di¬ 
rected  at  certain  parties  who 
have  charge  of  the  federal 
food  control.  Mr.  Adams  has 
nicely  given  one  side  of  tlu' 
condition  of  affairs,  and  it 
reads  more  like  an  advertise¬ 
ment  than  it  does  a  magazine 
article  wriiten  for  ,a  popular 
magazine. 

I  am  especially  interested  in 
this  matter  for  the  fact  that 
at  the  Denver  Convention  last 
yeai'  I  ijersonally  supnorted 
.Secrrtar.v  Wilson  as  did  also 
our  Commissioner,  Mr.  Burke, 


The  letter  as  “Hampton’s” 
printed  it: 

Mr.  Adams  has  nicely  given 
one  side  of  the  condition  of 
affairs,  and  it  reads  more  like 
an  advertisement  than  it  does 
a  magazine  article  w'ritten  for 
a  popular  magazine. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for 
a  magazine,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  unprejudiced,  to 
have  pi'inted  this  article,  con¬ 
demning  the  supposed  crim¬ 
inals,  without  first  having  giv¬ 
en  them  a  hearing  and  print¬ 
ing  it  in  the  same  issue. 

Some  statements  in  regard 
to  Secretary  Wilson  are  -abso¬ 
lutely  false.  The  real  reasons 
for  the  nomination  of  Flanders 
for  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  not  given,  and  the 
reasons  which  are  given  are 
not  worthy  of  consideration: 
nothing  is  said  about  the  game 
politically  which  Dr.  -Wiley 
played  at  the  convention  and 
at  former  conventions;  noth¬ 
ing  was  mentioned  as  to  the 
inside  workings,  from  a  polit¬ 
ical  standpoint,  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  Mackinac  of  1908 
which  caused  the  break  at 
Denver;  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
“Feed  Bag”  given  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was 
really  Wiley’s  idea  and  was 
used  to  influence  votes  for 
him;  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  cau¬ 
cus  at  Mackinac  which  a  num- 


and  we  did  it  honestly  after 
having  considered  the  facts 
and  the  merits  in  the  case. 

I  think  .it  is  a  mistake  for 
a  magazine,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  unprejudiced,  to 
have  printed  this  article,  and 
condemned  the  supposed 
criminals,  without  first  having 
given  tliem  a  liearing  to  be 
I)rinted  in  the  same  issue. 

Some  statements  in  regard 
to  Secretary  Wilson  are  abso- 
lutel>-  false.  Tlie  real  reasons 
for  tlie  nomination  of  Flan¬ 
ders  for  tlie  Association  are 
not  given  and  the  reasons 
which  are  given  are  not 
worthy  of  consideration;  noth¬ 
ing  is  said  about  the  game 
politically  which  Dr.  Wiley 
played  at  this  Convention  and 
at  former  conventions;  notli- 
ing  was  mentioned  as  to  the 
inside  workings  from  a  polit¬ 
ical  standpoint  of  tlie  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Mackinac  of  1908  which 
caused  the  break  at  Denver; 
no  mention  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  “Feed 
Bag”  given  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agi-iculture  was  really 
Wiley’s  idea  and  was  used  to 
influence  votes  for  him;  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  caucus  at 
Mackinac  in  whicli  a  number 
of  the  State  PMod  Officials  at¬ 
tended.  and  the  subject  was 
discussed  at  that  time  of  go¬ 
ing  to  President-Nominee  Taft 
asking  him.  if  he  should  be 
elected,  to  make  Wiley  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  if  your  author, 
Mr.  Adams,  will  go  over  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Wiley  upon 
the  subject  of  benzoate  of  so¬ 
da  thorou.ghly,  he  will  find  far 
greater  discrepancies  than  he 
has  indicated  for  the  research 
of  the  Referee  Board.  Further 
he  makes  the  statement  that 
the  Referee  Board  was  ap,- 
pointed  unlawfully,  and  I 
think  that  if  he  will  look 
carefully  into  the  matter,  he 
will  find  the  only  decisions 
which  we  have  on  this  point 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  Ref¬ 
eree  Board  is  lawful. 

The  statements  in  regard  to 
the  Nevada  delegation  and  in 
regard  to  the  delegation 
which  they  tried  to  seat,  upon 
a  telegram  to  the  “Safe  Fod” 
Department  were  not  honest. 
The  Nevada  delegation,  you 
will  find,  was  seated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  Association. 
These,  and  a  number  more 
statements  whicli  I  might 
pick  out.  make  the  article  a 
very  improper  one  to  put  be¬ 
fore  the  public. 

I  am  writing  to  you  this 
morning  from  memory  as  I 
have  not  the  magazine  before 
me,  and  intend  this  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter. 

I  think  that  this  article 
should  be  answered,  although 
an  answer  in  a  subseqent  is¬ 
sue  of  your  magazine  will  not 
have  th"  far  reaching  effect 
that  it  would  if  it  were  pub¬ 
lished  along  with  the  article 
of  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams. 

I  am  writing  you  this  be¬ 
cause  I  pei’sonally  am  in¬ 
tensely  interested,  and  1  know 
that  tlie  action  whicli  was 
taken  at  Denver  caused  much 
unjust  criticism,  while  the 
criticism  would  be  practically 
on  the  other  side  if  conditions 
were  known.  The  facts  in  the 
case  are  these — as  far  as  the 
food  control  of  the  food  of¬ 
ficial  is  concerned,  cases  are 
not  won  in  court  by  popular 
clamor,  but  the  court  always 
considers,  or  should  consider, 
the  law  and  the  evidence.  The 
defendant  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  his  side  of 
the  case  as  well  as  tlie  one 
who  makes  complaint.  At  the 
present  time,  if  a  case  were 
brought  in  any  state  in  the 
Ttnion  or  any  federal  court 
against  a  manufacturer  for 
using  benzoate  of  soda  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  injurious 


her  of  the  state  food  officials 
attended,  and  the  subject  was 
discussed  at  that  time  of  going 
to  President-nominee  Taft 
and  asking  him.  if  he  should 
be  elected,  to  mtV<e  Wiley  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  if  your  author,  Mr. 
Adams,  will  go  over  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Dr.  Wiley  upon 
tlie  subject  of  benzoate  of  so¬ 
da  thoroughly,  he  will  find  far 
greater  discrepancies  than  he 
has  pointed  out  in  the  re¬ 
search  of  the  Referee  Board. 
Fui’ther,  he  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Referee  Board 
was  appointed  unlawfully,  but 
I  think  that  if  he  will  look 
carefully  into  the  matter,  he 
will  find  the  only  decisions 
which  we  have  on  this  point 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  Ref¬ 
eree  Board  is  lawful. 

The  statements  in  regard  to 
the  Arizona  delegation  and  in 
regard  to  the  delegation  which 
they  tried  to  unseat,  because 
of  credentials  to  tlie  “Safe 
Pood”  Department,  were  not 
honest.  The  Arizona  delega¬ 
tion,  you  will  find,  was  seated 
according  to  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  These,  and  a  number  of 
other  statements  which  I 
might  pick  out,  make  the 
article  a  very  improper  one 
to  put  before  the  public.  ■ 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  I  think  this 
matter  should  be  reviewed 
further,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  the  next  man  who  is  put 
on  the  case  go  into  the  matter 
thoroughly  and  tell  the  whole 
truth  concerning  conditions 
which  ai'e  at  present  existing. 
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to  health,  with  the  evidence 
which  would  be  presented  in 
court,  the  food  control  official 
would  find  that  he  had  a  los¬ 
ing  case  upon  his  hands,  for, 
at  the  present  writing,  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  far  in  favor  of  the 
accused. 

I  wish  you  to  remember, 
too,  that  the  writer  has  been 
very  bitter  against  the  use  of 

benzoate  of  soda,  and  the  laws  ’ 

in  the  State  of  Wyoming  have 
been  stringently  enforced 
against  this  preservative,  and, 
although  the  State  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  is  a  small  state  as  far  as 
population  is  concerned,  she 
is  recognized  as  having  very 
efficient  food  laws  and  that 
our  officials  are  enfoicing 
them  to  the  letter.  I  might 
say  farther  that  under  our 
laws  in  this  state,  the  use  of 
benzoate  of  soda  is  prohibited 
in  a  large  measure.  It  may 
be  used  only  in  a  very  few 
products  and  the  burden  of 
the  evidence  lies  with  tlie 
manufacturer.  It  is  “up  to 
him’’  to  show  that  his  prod¬ 
ucts  eannot  be  commercially  '  ■  ’  ■ 

produced  without  the  use  of 
benzoate  of  soda. 

I  have  always  been  a  great 
admirer  of  Wiley;  I  also  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  members  of 
the  Referee  Board — they  have 
not  been  active  in  politics 
while  Dr.  Wiley  has  been.  The 
writer  of  the  article  “What 
Has  Become  Of  Our  Pure 
Food  Law”  forgets  that  there 
are  “Interests”  who  will  fight 
to  have  the  rulings  of  the  De- 
pai'tment  switched  either  way. 

The  firms  which  he  names  in 
his  article  have  used  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  benzoate  of  soda  in 
their  food  products  as  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  the  so-called  '  •* 

“Million  Dollar”  advertise¬ 
ment  of  one  of  them  is  known 
to  every  food  official.  It 
seems  impossible  to  make  a 
ruling  of  any  kind  without  fa¬ 
voring  certain  interests.  Read 
the  history  covering  the 
“Whiskey”  question  as  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  the  fact  that  I  think  this 
matter  should  be  reviewed 
further,  and  the  next  man 
who  is  put  on  the  case  I 
should  like  to  see  go  into  the 
matter  thoroughly  and  tell  the 
whole  truth  concerning  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  at  present  ex¬ 
isting. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  if  you  feel  that  my 
statements  are  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed  ) 

HENRY  G.  KNIGHT, 

State  Chemist. 

Perhaps  the  true  reason  for  the  attitude  Hompton's 
has  chosen  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  benzoate  cpies- 
tion  is  that  it  would  cost  it  a  few  dirty  dollars  if  it 
took  a  fairer  attitude.  We  recommend  that  Hamp¬ 
ton's  apjdv  a  little  benzoate  of  soda — say  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent — to  its  editorial 
policy,  which  shows  unmistakable  evidence  of  being" 
putrid. 


CONNECTICUT  CHEMIST’S  REPORT  FOR  1909. 

The  Connecticut  reports  on  the  food  and  drug"  work- 
in  that  state  alaways  contain  much  of  interest  to  the 
food  chemist.  Part  two  of  the  biennial  report  of  the 
Connecticut  Ag^ricultural  Experiment  Station  is  even 
an  improvement  on  the  previous  interesting-  documents. 

Several  reasons  contribute  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Connecticut  reports: 

ist.  The  executive  department  being  entirely  dis¬ 
connected  and  almost  divorced  from  the  analytical  de¬ 
partment  allows  more  time  to  be  given  to  investigations 
and  purely  chemical  work. 


2d.  Criminal  prosecutions  seldom  if  ever  being  in¬ 
stituted  except  upon  milk,  vinegar  and  molasses,  the 
chemists  may  allow  themselves  a  little  more  freedom 
than  they  would  if  every  interpretation  might  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  test  of  the  courts. 

3d.  The  government  as  well  as  the  state  contributes 
to  "the  expenses,  allowing  an  unusually  large  eciuip- 
ment  in  apparatus  and  men  to  prosecute  the  work. 

4th.  The  laboratory  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  and  long  experience  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Winton,  now  chief 
of  the  Chicago,  Illinois,  branch  of  the  Lalxiratory  of 
the  Eood  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  his  .Successor  as  head  of  the  Laboratory  has 
very  wisely  followed  his  style  in  reporting  upon  work 
done. 

The  report  for  1909  is  made  by  John  Phillip  Street, 
assisted  by  Chemists  Bailey.  Morrison.  Brantlecht. 
Rodman  and  Rae.  The  subjects  considered  more  at 
length  are  breakfast  foods,  coffee,  condensed  milk, 
gelatine,  grape  juice,  jelly  powders,  lemon  extra(:t, 
maple  syrup,  olive  oil,  pickles,  sardines,  sausage,  vanil¬ 
la  extract  and  drugs  of  various  description.  All  told, 
from  all  sources,  1,630  sampled  were  analyzed,  of 
which  986  were  not  found  adulterated  and  404  adulter¬ 
ated  or  below  standard,  while  139  were  compounds 
labeled  according  to^  law. 

BREAKF.VST  FOODS. 

Forty-nine  brands  of  breakfast  foods  were  e.xam- 
ined,  of  which  35  were  not  adulterated  and  14  were 
adulterated.  The  report  highly  commends  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  breakfast  foods.  In  commenting  on  the 
analysis  of  breakfast  food  the  chemist  says : 

“In  general  they  show  evidence  of  care  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  their  preparation  and  are  enclosed  in  attrac¬ 
tive  cartons  which  protect  them  from  contamination. 
In  no  case  has  any  adulterant  or  inferior  admixture 
been  found  and  the  foods  were  apparently  made  from 
the  grains  named  on  the  label.” 

The  weights  of  the  contents  of  the  packages  in  all 
but  four  cases  equaled  or  exceeded  the  weights  stated 
on  the  labels.  .A  few  years  ago  a  report  was  circulated 
that  certain  brands  of  breakfast  food  contained  opium. 
This  report  was  investigated  by  the  chemist  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Food  Commission  and  found  without  foundation. 
It  was  probably  started  by  a  rival  manufacturer.  These 
reports  still  persist,  however,  for  the  Connecticut  chem¬ 
ist  says  “silly  reports  of  the  presence  of  drugs  or 
poisons  in  certain  brands  of  breakfast  food  have  been 
investigated  repeatedly  by  others  and  proved  to  be 
false.” 

Several  of  the  brands  of  breakfast  food  examined 
are  said  to  have  carried  labels  which  did  not  comply 
with  the  law  requiring  truthful  and  not  misleading 
labels. 

“E.  C.  Corn  Flakes  Toasted”  was  marketed  under 
the  descri])tion,  “the  thorough  cooking"  converts  the 
starch  into  digestible  substances.”  On  this  point  the 
chemist  mentions  the  fact  that  unconverted  starch  is  a 
perfectly  digestible  substance  and  that  a  healthy  person 
can  digest  it  himself  quite  as  safely  and  conveniently  as 
a  factory. 

The  label  on  the  goods  proclaimed  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  but  might  on  careless  reading  have  been  con¬ 
strued  to  intimate  that  starch  was  indigestible.  The 
analysis  showed  much  uncooked  or  unconverted  starch 
in  the  sample. 

Cook’s  Flaked.  Rice  claims  too  much  “nutriment”  as 
compared  with  beef. 

?viilk  Rice  is  a  little  shy  on  true  nfilk.  while  the  milk 
of  grain,  it  is  stated,  hardly  fills  the  bill. 
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“Quaker  Puffed  Rice’’  does  not  seem  to  be  as.  pre¬ 
digested  food  as  it  claims  to  be.  Tbe  same  is  true  of 
“Hornby  Steam  Cooked  Oat  Meal.” 

“Holland  Rusk”  is  labeled  to  convey  tbe  false  im- 
j)ression  that  it  is  manufactured  in  Holland  of  wooden 
shoe  and  windmill  fame,  whereas  it  is  manufactured  in 
1  lolland,  Ohio. 

“Force”  is  a  little  too  forceful  in  its  claims— particu¬ 
larly  as  a  brain  food.  Ditto  “Saxon  Wheat  Food.” 

“Grape  Nuts,”  manufactured  by  Postum  Cereal  Co. 
of  Rattle  Creek,  Mich.,  also  bears  statements  on  the 
label  as  to  its  nutritive  value  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
of  analysis.  For  instance,  the  manufacturer  claims  that 
it  is  “a  food  for  brain  and  nerve  centers.”  He  also 
claims  that  “in  the  process  of  manufacture  the  starch 
of  the  grains  is  largely  converted  into  grape  sugar.” 
'Hiese  claims  remind  one  of  the  brane  fude  made  by 
Mr.  Harper  of  Washington,  D.  C..  who  recently  en¬ 
joyed  the  experience  of  paying  a  $700  fine  for  his 
effrontery  in  making  preposterous  claims  for  acetanilid 
as  a  nourishment  for  the  brain  or  for  his  bad  spelling  or 
both.  Regarding  this  claim  for  Grape  Nuts  as  a  brain 
food  the  Connecticut  report  says  “Exception  may  well 
be  taken  to  the  claim  that  Grape  Nuts  is  distinctly  a 
brain  or  nerve  food.  The  claims  as  to  its  nutritive 
power  are  likewise  exaggerated.”  The  chemist  might 
have  added  as  has  been  done  by  others,  that  the 
term  “grape  nuts”  is  also  most  misleading.’  The  sole 
excuse  for  the  name  is  the  claim  that  the  starch  is 
concerted  into  grape  sugar.  Grape  sugar  is  an  obso¬ 
lete  and  misleading  name  for  dextrose  or  corn  sugar. 
Chemist  Street  found  34.34  per  cent  of  insoluble 
starch,  although  some  soluble  carbohydrates  which 
were  not  necessarily  dextrose  were  also  present.  Even 
if  the  claim  that  the  starch  was  converted  into  grape 
sugar  contained  a  semblance  of  truth,  there  Avould 
be  no  justification  for  using  the  false  name  grape  nuts, 
as  the  product  bears  no  resemblance  to  grapes  and  none 
to  nuts,  and  tbe  name  is  used  because  it  mav  lead  the 
public  to  believe  it  contains  either  the  constituents  or 
the  properties  of  these  well  known  healthful  and  nutri¬ 
tious  foods. 

Regarding-  “Wheatena,”  the  report  says  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  the  “first  of  all  breakfast  foods  and  tbe 
best  of  all  breakfa.st  foods"  is  scarcely  justified  by  the 
analysis. 

^  “Wheatlet”  and  “Cream  of  Wheat"  and  “Malt 
Treakfast  Pood”  come  in  for  a  similar  criticism. 
Cl  earn  of  W'heat  ’  claims  to  be  one  of  the  most  health¬ 
ful  and  nutritious  foods  known.  “Wheatlet”  is  “excep¬ 
tionally  rich”  in  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  food,  and 
Malt  Breakfast  Pood”  claims  to  be  rich  in  malt,  glu¬ 
ten  and  phosphates.  To  all  of  which  the  chemist  con¬ 
tends  “there  are  others.” 

In  regard  to  the  more  serious  misrepresentations  of 
the  manufacturer  in  claiming  properties  not  pres¬ 
ent  and  in  making  false  assertions  as  to  the  nutritive 
pioperties  and  digestible  constituents  as  compared  with 
beef,  butter  and  other  staple  foods.  Eaton  (Illinois 
Food  Report  TQ04)  says;  “While  some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  un familiarity  of  the  jniblic  with 
scientific  terms  and  still  more  for  the  zeal  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  pushing-  his  product,  such  misrepre¬ 
sentations  should  be  discountenanced  as  they  may  do 
more  harm  than  the  fairy  stories  of  merchants  in  other 
lines  of  trade.” 

However,  this  restriction  of  the  manufacturer  as  to 
exploiting  his  goods  may  be  carried  too  far  and  possi¬ 
bly  the  Connecticut  chemist  has  done  so  in  cases  where 
the  manufacturer  claims  superiority  for  his  goods,  and 
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the  only  criticism  which  might  be  offered  is  that  othcis 
claim  the  same  and  the  doubtful  evidence  of  a  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis  might  indicate  some  one  was  a  little  too 
enthusiastic  over  his  goods. 

Claims  to  superlative  excellence  stimulates  interest 
in  the  purchaser,  stimulates  efforts  to  make  the  best, 
stimulates  advertising,  stimulates  the  demand  for  the 
best  and  cleanest  foods  and  gives  life  and  interest  to 
trade.  Otherwise  business  would  be  unbearable. 

Some  other  food  chemists  and  commissioner.s  also 
have  undertaken  to  be  a  judge  of  the  best  goods  on 
the  market  and  I  he  Aheric.vn  Food  Journal,  while 
acknowledging  their  disinterestedness,  would  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  that  such  espionage  is  not  legitimatep- 
within  the  province  of  any  state  or  government  official 
nor  in  our  judgment  would  the  people  care  to  delegate 
that  decision  to  any  partv  or  power. 

Coffee. — Six  samples  of  whole  and  twenty-two  sam¬ 
ples  of  unground  coffee  were  examined  and  all  found 
pure.  In  1896  almost  all  the  unground  samples  were 
adulterated ;  indeed  the  adulteration  was  so  notorious 
that  ground  coffee  was  practically  forced  off  the  mar¬ 
ket.  In  the  East  it  seems  to  be  reviving,  but  little  is 
sold  in  the  West  except  as  ground  in  the  presence  of 
the  purchaser.  The  general  enforcement  of  pure  food 
laws  may  give  more  confidence  in  ground  package  cof¬ 
fee. 

Condensed  Milk. — Thirty-six  brands  were  examined 
supposed  to  represent  all  brands  on  tbe  market  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  All  were  in  sound  condition  except  one,  of 
which  another  and  sound  sample  was  obtained.  State¬ 
ments  of  weight  wdiere  given  were  found  correct.  The 
average  cost  of  sweetened  condensed  milk  per  pound 
w'as  12.4  cents.  Unsweetened  condensed  milk  aver¬ 
aged  1 1.5  cents  per  pound.  No  uniform  relation  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  degree  of  concentration  and  the 
price.  Fat  in  condensed  milk  costs  the  retail  buyer 
about  twice  as  much  as  fat  in  market  milk.  Three 
samples  contain  less  than  28  per  cent  of  solids  and  one 
less  than  7.75  per  cent  of  fat.  It  was  shown  that  in 
sweetened_  milk  the  ratio  of  fat  to  solids  was  lower 
than  published  standards,  but  that  nevertheless  the 
milk  was  of  excellent  quality  owing-  to  gfreat  concen¬ 
tration. 

Gelatine. — Two  samples  of  gelatine  were  short 
weight  and  one  was  deficient  in  nitrogen.  Chemical 
analysis  tells  little  regarding  the  value  or  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  gelatine. 

Grape  Juice. — The  ten  grape  juice  brands  analyzed 
showed  an  absence  of  artificiaal  color  and  preserva¬ 
tives ;  on  the  other  hand  most  jelly  powders  contain 
artificial  color. 

Lemon  Extract. — Of  fift3-five  samples  of  lemon  ex¬ 
tract  examined,  twenO-two  were  not  found  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  and  fifteen  were  adulterated,  while  eighteen 
were  labeled  compound  or  imitation.  Th  adulteration 
consisted  of  artificial  color  and  deficiency  in  oil  of 
lemon  below  tbe  arbitrary  5  per  cent  standard. 

Maple  Syrup. — Thirty  samples  were  examined,  of 
which  all  were  either  pure  or  declared  mixtures.  In 
previous  years  considerable  adulteration  of  maple 
sugar  was  uncovered  except  in  1896,  when  it  was  sus¬ 
pected  that  many  adulterated  samples  were  passed  as 
pure  due  to  imperfect  methods  of  analysis. 

All  sardines  examined  were  sardines  and  all  but  one 
truthfully  labeled  as  to  the  oil  in  which  the}'  were 
packed. 

Eleven  samples  of  temperance  drinks  were  exam¬ 
ined,  all  of  doubtful  excellence. 

Of  the  sixty-five  vanilla  extracts  examined,  only 
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two  were  adulterated,  but  eleven  were  illegally  labeled 
compound. 

Tlie  report  concluded  with  a  summary  of  the  sam¬ 
ples  of  various  food  and  drugs  examined  during  the 
year.  No  financial  report  is  presented,  but  doubtless 
that  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station. 


COURT  OF  APPEAL  DECISION  ADVERSE  TO 
STANDARDS  FOR  ICE  CREAM. 

No  more  important  decision  construing  the  scope  of 
pure  food  laws  has  yet  been  given  than  that  handed 
down  by  the  Court  of  A]:)peals  of  Georgia  concerning 
the  sale  of  ice  cream  excepting  only  the  judgment  of 
President  Taft  regarding  the  status  of  whisky.  To 
a  certain  extent  they  involve  the  same  principles.  It  is 
clearly  decided  that  no  official  has  the  legal  right  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  any  wholesome  article  of  food.  If 
he  has  not  the  right  to  prevent  the  sale  he  has  not  the 
right  to  restrict  or  hamper  in  any  way  the  sale  of  any 
wholesome  food. 

The  right  of  a  food  to  a  generic  name  is  emphasized 
although"  it  is  not  denied  that  the  municipality,  state  or 
government  mav  prescribe  a  standard  for  a  specific 
product,  such  as  “standard  ice  cream"  or  “first-class 
ice  cream.”  States  and  municipalities  under  their  police 
|X)wer  have  the  power  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
food  stuffs.  The  United  States  government,  indeed, 
under  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  its  taxing  power,  exer¬ 
cises  the  right  of  might  to  force  wholesome  foods  off 
the  market.  The  United  States  government  under  the 
guise  of  regulating  Interstate  Commerce  has  as  much 
power  as  it  may  assume  hut  at  present  is  limited  by 
the  Eood  and  Drugs  Act,  which  does  not  deny  the  right 
of  anv  wholesome  food  product  to  the  markets  of  any 
state.^  Gradually  but  surely  the  authorities  are  being- 
driven  to  the  system  of  food  science  long  advocated 
by  us. 

h'irst.  A  .systematic  classification  of  foods. 

Second.  Llefinitions  of  generic  terms  wide  enough 
to  include  every  species  and  variety. 

1'hird.  Specific  names  and  definitions  for  every 
species  and  variety ;  and  common  and  chemical  stand¬ 
ards  of  qualitv  and  composition  Avhere  indicated. 

Eourth.  The  right  of  the  trade  to  have  not  alone 
a  voice,  but  a  vote,  in  these  matters,  most  of  which 
are  commercial  matters  in  which  they  are  commercially 
interested. 

The  drugs  end  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  already 
formulatecl  and  enforced  on  this  basis.  When  the  ‘‘Food 
Pharmacopoeia"  is  adopted  the  food  officials  and  the 
manufacturers  will  have  smooth  sailing,  and  the  indi¬ 
rect  tax  on  food  and  the  era  of  high  prices  for  food 
will  he  hut  an  unpleasant  memory. 

RIGBEKS  v.  CITY  OF  .\TE.\NT.\. 

(No.  2,3--(i. ) 

(Court  of  Appeals  of  Georgia.  Feb.  1(1,  1910.) 

1.  Food  (§  1*) — Municipal  Ordinances — Power  to  Regu¬ 
late  Sale  of  Milk. 

A  municipality,  under  its  general  welfare  clause,  may  by 
ordinance  regulate,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health,  the 
sale  of  milk,  and  milk  products. 

2.  Food  (§  5t ) — Municipal  Corporations — Regulation  of 
Sale  of  Ice  Cream — Scope  of  Power. 

While  a  municipality,  under  its  general  w'elfare  clause,  may 
prohibit  the  sale  of  ice  cream  which  is  adulterated,  or  con¬ 
tains  any  deleterious  substance,  or  is  otherwise  impure  or  un¬ 
wholesome,  it  cannot  arbitrarily  iirescribe  that  ice  cream  con¬ 
taining  less  than  a  certain  percentage  of  butter  fats  shall  not 
be  sold  at  all,  where  the  percentage  is  placed  so  high  as  to  be 

♦For  otlier  cases,  see  Food,  Cent.  Dig-.  §  1;  Dec.  Dig.  §  1. 

tFor  other  cases,  see  Food,  Cent.  Dig.  §  1;  Dec.  Dig.  §  5. 


unreasonable,  in  that  it  excludes  the  sale  of  ice  cream  just  as 
wholesome  and  in  some  cases  more  wholesome  than  that  of 
the  prescribed  percentage  would  be. 

(Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Food,  Cent.  Dig.  §  1;  Dec. 
Dig.  §  5*). 

Even  if  a  mnnicipality  is  authorized  to  prescribe  standard 
grades  of  foodstuffs  (the  standards  not  being  fixed  upon  any 
basis  of  protection  to  the  public  health  or  sanitation),  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  from  frauds  and  imposi¬ 
tions  in  the  quality  of  the  commodity  offered  for  sale,  the 
ordinance  sfiould  proceed  by  a  plan  of  regulation  only,  and 
should  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  sale  of  useful  and  valualile 
commodities  not  coming  up  to  the  prescribed  standard. 

(a)  Even  if  the  city  of  Atlanta  has  the  power  to  fix  upon 
a  standard  of  richness  as  to  ice  cream  sold  in  the  city,  it 
has  no  power  to  prescribe  that  wholesome  ice  cream  below 
that  standard  shall  not  be  sold  at  all  under  any  name  or  desig¬ 
nation. 

(Syllabus  by  the  court). 

Error  from  Superior  Court.  Fulton  County;  T.  F.  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Judge. 

F.  H.  Rigbers  was  convicted  of  violating  an  ordinance  of 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  brings  error.  Reversed. 

Rigbers  was  convicted  in  the  recorder’s  court  of  the  city  of 
Atlanta  of  the  violation  of  section  35  of  an  ordinance  of  that 
city,  adopted  March  7,  1907,  and  bearing  the  following  title: 
"Governing  the  Sale  of  Milk  and  Regulating  the  Sanitary 
Conditions  of  Dairies  and  Milk  Depots  in  Atlanta,  Ga.’’  The 
ordinance  is  somewhat  lengthy,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
set  forth  its  general  detail,  further  than  to  say  it  makes  a 
number  of  very  reasonable  and  wholesome  provisions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sale  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  the  city.  Rig¬ 
bers,  however,  was  charged  with  violating  that  portion  of  the 
ordinance  which  prescribes  that  "ice  cream  sold  or  kept  for 
sale  must  contain  at  least  K)  per  cent  butter  fats  for  fruit 
ice  cream,  and  12  per  cent  for  plain  ice  cream."  It  was  shown 
that  the  ice  cream  sold  by  Rigbers  contained  slightly  less  than 
K.l  per  cent  of  butter  fats.  On  the  trial  he  offered  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  ice  cream  containing  materially  less 
butter  fats  than  that  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  was  equally 
as  wholesome  and  as  sanitary  as  that  containing  the  amount 
prescrilied.  This  evidence  was  rejected,  and  the  exclusion  of 
it  afforded  the  basis  of  one  of  the  exceptions  in  the  record. 
The  case  came  to  the  superior  court  on  certiorari,  and  the 
exception  is  to  the  overruling  of  the  certiorari. 

Geo.  Gordon,  for  plaintiff  in  error.  J.  L.  Mayson  and  W. 
D.  Ellis,  Jr.,  for  defendant  in  error. 

Powell,  J.  (after  stating  the  facts  as  above).  No  ex- 
])ress  power  has  been  granted  to  the  city  of  .Atlanta  to  pass 
the  ordinance  in  question.  The  city’s  right  to  adopt  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  general  welfare  clause  of  its  charter.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  tbe  ordinance  for  the  most  part  is  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  city’s  police  power.  Milk  is  not  a  luxury;  it  is  a 
necessity.  Babies,  the  tender  seed  corn  of  the  race,  are  vital¬ 
ly  dependent  upon  it.  When  it  is  clean  and  pure,  and  free 
from  deleterious  contamination,  it  is  the  most  wholesome  of 
all  foods.  When  it  is  impure,  it  is  a  menace  and  a  danger 
of  such  great  proportions  as  to  be  difficult  of  estimation. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  this  ordinance  is  designed  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  in  getting  a  pure,  whole¬ 
some  supply  of  milk,  it  is  of  unquestionable  validity. 

Ice  cream,  however,  is  a  luxury,  rather  than  a  necessity. 
Still,  since  it  is  a  foodstuff,  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  it, 
so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  impurities,  adul¬ 
terations.  and  other  similar  things  likely  to  affect  the  health 
of  those  using  it,  is  also  within  the  police  power  of  the  city ; 
and  if  this  ordinance,  so  far  as  the  sale  of  ice  cream  is  con¬ 
cerned,  had  that  end  in  view,  the  court  should  not  declare  it 
to  be  unreasonable  or  beyond  the  powers  granted  by  tbe  city 
charter.  The  complaint  against  the  defendant’s  ice  cream 
was  not  that  it  was  impure,  or  that  it  contained  deleterious 
substances,  or  that  it  was  likely  to  affect  the  public  healtb, 
but  that  it  was  not  rich  enough  in  butter  fats.  'I'be  defend¬ 
ant,  for  tbe  purpose  of  showing  the  invalidity  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  as  a  health  measure,  offered  to  prove  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  amount  of  butter  fats  was  not  essential  to  tbe 
ice  cream’s  being  bealtbful — that  the  ice  cream  he  was  sell¬ 
ing  was  just  as  good,  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  as  the  ice 
cream  of  the  character  prescribed  by  tbe  ordinance  would  be. 
This  evidence  was  admissible.  The  rule  is  that,  wdiere  an 
ordinance  is  not  passed  by  express  authority  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  (he  courts  may  inquire  into  its  reasonableness,  and  to 
that  end  may  hear  testimony. 

It  is  plain  from  the  ordinance  itself,  however,  that  Id  per 
cent  or  12  per  cent  of  butter  fats  is  not  essential  to  the 

♦For  other  cases,  see  Food  Cent.  Dig'.  §  1;  Dec.  Dig.  §  5. 
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wholesomeness  of  milk  or  milk  products,  for  as  to  the  milk 
itself  there  is  a  prescribed  percentage  of  3.6  per  cent  of  but¬ 
ter  fats.  Indeed,  to  state  the  matter  with  perfect  fairness, 
the  city  does  not  really  insist  that  the  portion  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  relating  to  the  richness  of  ice  cream  was  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health,  but  rather  insists  that 
this  part  of  the  ordinance  is  valid  as  a  measure  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  members  of  the  general  public  against  being 
cheated  by  having  ice  cream  of  inferior  value  furnished 
them.  It  may  be  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  pure  food  law  of  this  state  are  not  broad 
enough  to  take  away  from  municipalities  the  right  to  pre¬ 
scribe  standards  of  food  stuffs  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  public  from  impositions  not  directly  affecting  the  public 
health,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  decide  that  point  here. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  under  this  ordinance  the  prohibition 
is  not  against  selling  ice  cream  of  less  than  the  prescribed 
percentage  as  ice  cream,  but  against  selling  it  at  all.  Though 
the  seller  distinctly  informs  the  purchaser  that  the  ice  cream 
contains  less  butter  fats  than  10  per  cent,  the  sale  is  unlaw¬ 
ful  according  to  the  ordinance.  Even  if  the  city  has  the 
power  to  prescribe  that  no  ice  cream  of  less  than  a  certain 
percentage  of  richness  in  butter  fats  shall  be  sold  as  stand¬ 
ard  ice  cream,  it  still  would  not  have  the  power  to  say  that 
ice  cream  below  that  standard  should  not  be  sold  at  all.  For 
instance,  it  might  be  permissible  to  say  that  the  term  “ice 
cream,”  or  “standard  ice  cream.”  or  “first-class  ice  cream,” 
should  relate  only  to  ice  cream  of  a  certain  prescribed  rich¬ 
ness,  and  that  whoever  sold  ice  cream  of  poorer  quality 
should,  either  by  calling  it  under  some  other  name,  or  by 
indicating  on  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  delivered,  or  otherwise, 
disclose  the  inferiority  of  its  ciuality.  But  under  the  ordi¬ 
nance  before  us,  if  a  physician  desired  that  a  patient  should 
have  ice  cream,  but  did  not  deem  it  safe  for  him  to  take  the 
richer  ice  cream,  it  would  be  illegal  for  any  one  to  furnish  the 
grade  of  ice  cream  actually  suited  to  the  sick  man’s  physical 
condition. 

The  court  is  willing  to  give  every  encouragement  within 
legitimate  bounds  to  the  public  authorities  in  their  laudable 
efforts  to  protect  the  public,  not  only  against  unsanitary  food 
products,  but  also  against  adulteration,  frauds,  and  imposi¬ 
tions  in  the  sale  of  food  products,  and,  where  the  question 
is  doubtful,  the  doubt  will  be  solved  in  favor  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  ;  but  to  say  that,  in  a  city  the  size  of  Atlanta,  no  one 
shall  under  any  circumstances,  or  for  any  purpose,  sell  any 
ice  cream  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  butter  fats  is  so 
unreasonable  that  the  ordinance  cannot  be  upheld,  where  the 
city’s  power  to  pass  it  rests  solely  upon  the  general  welfare 
clause  of  its  charter. 

Judgment  reversed. 


LEAGUES,  BUREAUS,  ASSOCIATIONS,  ETC. 

This  is  a  bad  season  for  those  organizations  of  a 
supposed  public  character  and  having  high-sounding 
names,  which  in  reality  are  working  for  private  and 
mercenary  interests.  The  expose  of  the  National  Con¬ 
sumers’  League  in  these  pages  last  month  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  unpleasant  and  unfavorable  publicity  for  sev¬ 
eral  other  similar  organizations.  Part  of  this  unpleas¬ 
ant  publicity  has  arisen  from  controversies  and  quar¬ 
rels  between  rival  organizations.  For  instance.  Paul 
Pierce,  editor  of  What  To  Eat,  alias  National  Food 
Magazine,  and  proprietor  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Promotion  of  Purity  in  Food  Products,  is 
forced  into  a  defensive  attitude  because  .somebody  has 
attacked  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Public  Health,  whose  name  sounds  enough  like  that 
of  IMr.  Pierce’s  aggregation  to  confuse  the  public 
mind,  and  whose  activities  encroach  upon  the  field  of 
the  American  association  for  the  Promotion  of  Puritv 
in  Food  Products. 

Mr.  Pierce  is  unkind  enough  to  print  the  statement 
of  The  Outlook  that  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Public  Health  is  maintained  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  or  press  agency  by  a  group  of  manufacturers, 
forgetting  that  his  own  organization  is  so  palpably  a 
press  agency  and  advertising  proposition  that  no  one 
is  deceived  in  the  remotest  degree  about  its  status. 
Mr.  Pierce  is  so  widely  known  as  a  publicity  artist 
along  these  lines  that  his  connection  with  or  proprie- 


Loiship  of  any  organization  making  claims  of  national 
scope  and  influence  lays  it  open  to  suspicion  of  being 
the  tool  of  private  interests. 

Another  ambitious  outfit  with  headquarters  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  suffered  a  black  eye  in  the  arrest  of  its  princi¬ 
pal  promoter,  Mr.  B.  J.  La  Bree,  in  Pittsburg,  March 
17th,  on  the  lather  serious  charge  of  forging  an  en¬ 
dorsement  on  a  draft  for  $7,000  and  appropriating  the 
sum  so  gained.  According  to  the  press  reports,  a  strenu¬ 
ous  effort  to  protect  Mr.  La  Bree  was  made  by  Col. 
Bennett  H.  Young  of  Louisville,  who  would  have  lost 
the  $7,000  if  he  had  not  recovered  it  from  the  bank 
that  cashed  the  draft  on  the  plea  that  the  endorsement 
was  a  forgery.  The  Louisville  bank  which  made  the 
draft  was  mulcted  by  the  Chicago  bank  on  which  it 
was  drawn,  after  a  suit,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
trial  judg'e  suggested  that  failure  to  prosecute  Mr. 
La  Bree  for  the  forgery  looked  like  compounding  a 
felony.  This  case,  while  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  La  Bree’s 
organization,  will  nevertheless  reflect  on  it  and  also 
on  other  .sponsors  for  Mr.  La  Bree. 

Further  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  National 
Consumers’  League  was  undertaken  during  the  past 
month  by  the  American  Food  Journal,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  was  sent  to  as  many  members  of  the 
‘advisory  board”  of  the  League  as  could  be  reached, 
sixteen  in  all. 

We  notice  on  the  letter-heads  of  the  National  Consumers’ 
League  that  your  name  is  used  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board. 

\Ve  would  like  to  know  whether  the  use  of  your  name  in 
this  way  is  authorized  by  you,  and  if  so,  what  'the  duties 
of  the  office  are,  and  what  responsibility  you  share  for  the 
actions  of  the  League  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

Answers  from  six  members  of  the  board  were  re¬ 
ceived,  all  but  one  of  which  indicated  that  the  advi.sory 
board  was  only  a  paper  body.  The  one  man  who 
seemed  to  be  at  all  active  was  Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  Prof.  Ladd’s  let¬ 
ter  indicates  that  his  services  were  more  those  of  a 
detective  than  an  adviser.  It  is  as  follows : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  March  22nd,  with 
regard  to  my  duties  as  a  meml.)er  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  National  Consumers'  League. 

T  was  requested  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
and  to  give  information  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  food 
products,  drugs,  medicines,  etc.,  which  had  been  examined 
and  passed  upon  by  this  Department.  E.  F.  Ladd. 

Commissioner  Foust  of  Pennsylvania  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  22nd  instant,  would  say,  that 
a  year  or  two  ago  I  was  asked  if  T  had  any  objection  to 
becoming  a  member  of  the  National  Consumers’  League,  and 
my  recollection  is  that  I  said  I  had' not.  Beyond  this  I  know 
nothing.  I  may  have  been  notified  that  I  had  been  named 
on  the  advisory  board,  but  cannot  recall.  I  have  not  at¬ 
tended  any  of  their  meetings.  James  Foust. 

The  letter  of  Prof.  Albert  E.  Leach,  chief  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Laboratory  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Denver,  is  much  like  that  of 
Commissioner  Foust : 

Replying  to  yours  of  March  22nd,  would  say  that  some 
five  or  six  years  ago,  while  Analyst  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health,  I  believe  I  did  consent  to  allow  my 
name  to  be  used  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Consumers’ 
League,  in  company  with  practically  all  the  State  food  chem¬ 
ists  of  that  time.  No  responsibility  was  understood  to  be  at¬ 
tached.  Occasional  letters  have  been  received  by  me  from 
officers  of  the  League,  asking  for  advice  or  co-operation, 
which  T  have  of  course  answered.  Albert  E.  Leach, 
Chief  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Laboratory. 

State  Chemist  B.  W.  Kilgore  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Secretary  Irving  A. 
Watson  of  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Health  seem 
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to  be  in  the  same  non-committal  frame  of  mind  as 
Commissioner  Foust.  We  reproduce  their  letters : 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  22nd.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
duties  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Consumers’ 
League  are  and  I  do  not  have  any  recollection  just  now  of 
any  correspondence  in  connection  with  my  being  on  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist. 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  March  22,  I  would  say  that  my 
name  was  added  to  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Con¬ 
sumers’  League  with  my  permission. 

Your  second  question  I  cannot  answer  fully  and  definitely, 
as  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  thus  far  to  meet  with  that 
board. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  Secretary. 

Elton  Fulmer,  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemis¬ 
try  of  the  State  College  of  Washington,  voices  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  the  League  in  no  uncertain  terms.  He 
writes : 

Your  favor  of  the  22nd  inst.  is  at  hand  and  contents  noted. 
I  wish  to  state  in  reply  that  the  use  of  my  name  as  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  National  Consumers’  League  was 
authorized  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  believed  at  the  time 
that  the  organization  would  be  able  to  accomplish  good  things 
for  the  cause  of  pure  food,  and  I  was  therefore  willing  to  be 
identified  with  it  in  the  capacity  of  an  advisory  member.  How¬ 
ever,  I  found  the  relationship  to  be  on  paper  only,  my  advice 
having  been  asked  as  I  now  recall  it,  on  only  one  occasion. 
I  had  nO'  knowledge  whatever  of  what  the  organization 
planned  to  say  or  do  until  after  it  was  said  and  done.  Not 
caring  to  be  thought  responsible  for  things  said  and  done 
about  which  I  had  no  previous  knowledge,  I  wrote  to  Miss 
Lakey  and  requested  that  my  name  be  no  longer  used  as  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board.  I  presume  however  that  it 
will  continue  to  appear  until  the  present  stock  of  stationery 
is  exhausted.  I  cannot  endorse  in  any  degree  some  recent 
acts  of  the  League. 

Elton  Fulmer. 

The  failure  of  other  members  of  the  advisory  board 
who  were  communicated  with  to  answer  our  letter 
might  indicate  a  variety  of  things.  Doubtless  they 
did  not  care  to  commit  themselves  in  any  manner  in 
what  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  unpleasant  contro¬ 
versy. 

Comment  upon  the  letters  is  hardly  necessary.  They 
are  interesting  as  throwing  light  upon  the  character  of 
the  National  Consumers’  League,  more  light,  in  fact, 
than  the  public  has  had  up  to  the  present  time.  Our 
previous  contention  that  the  League  is  a  spurious  or¬ 
ganization  does  not  seem  to  be  controverted. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Of  course,  we  must  have  immediately,  if  not  sooner, 
a  U.  S.  Department  of  Health.  The  doctors  or  the 
doctors’  directorate  say  we  need  it ;  that  the  country 
will  never  be  free  from  disease  until  an  M.  D.,  or  an 
M.  E.  is  appointed  to  the  head  of  a  new  bureau  and 
little  me’s  to  the  lesser  yet  still  somewhat  desirable 
berths.  For  there  is  a  doctor  born  every  minute  of  the 
day  and  a  few  at  night  in  these  United  States.  Some 
wax  rich  by  reason  of  superior  skill,  superior  luck,  su¬ 
perior  reputation,  superior  post  mortem  bills,  etc.,  but 
the  great  majority  work  hard  for  an  ofttimes  meager 
living.  The  Department  of  Health  would  give  needed 
employment  to  a  most  estimable  body  of  citizens.  But 
aside  from  the  purely  personal  reasons  why  the  coun¬ 
try  should  have  a  Department  of  Health  there  is  the 
farther  reason  that  the  government  has  not  now  just 
such  a  department.  There  is  a  certain  restlessness 
about  us  all.  We  will  go  a  long  way  from  home  look¬ 
ing  for  the  Holy  Grail.  As  children  we  built  up  houses 
of  blocks  only  to  tear  them  down  again.  Even  profes¬ 
sional  reformers  sometimes  lack  for  something  to  re¬ 
form.  Almost  everything  has  been  formed  and  re¬ 
formed  several  times  until  there  is  little  left  to  reform 
but  the  reformers.  The  Department  of  Health  looks 
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good.  It  has  at  least  a  new  name,  it  appeals  to  the 
professional  man  by  raising  his  profession  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  Cabinet  position. 

So  let  us  have  this  new  Bureau  of  Health.  It  af¬ 
fords  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  a  literary  man. 
Daily  lectures  on  musca  domcstica  during  the  summer 
months  and  strong  and  aft  repeated  advice  to  sleep  on 
the  roof  and  avoid  drafts  in  winter.  We  want  to  be 
reminded  how  important  it  is  to  eat  food,  to  drink  wa¬ 
ter,  to  wear  clothes,  to  exercise,  to  wash,  and  to  join 
a  hundred-year-old  club. 

At  present  this  entire  burden,  if  one  might  call  it 
such,  falls  on  the  receptive  shoulders  of  Dr.  Wiley,  and 
although  he  accpiits  himself  valiantly,  considering  the 
time  necessarily  devoted  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  to  lectures  before  the  National  Consumers’ 
League  and  after  dinner  speeches,  yet  if  another  par¬ 
ticularly  loquacious  and  talented  literary  physician 
might  be  discovered  who  could  write  on  a  salary  and 
who  need  not  be  bothered  with  any  extraneous  business 
the  work  might  be,  not  more  entertainingly  surely,  but 
more  systematically  done. 

It  would  not  necessarily  conflict  with  the  good  work 
now  being  done  by  the  Laboratory  of  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Service.  It  would  not  necessarily  ham¬ 
per  the  quarantine  work  at  all  ports.  It  would,  of 
course,  not  do  away  with  the  State  Boards  of  Health 
and  the  prose  and  poetry  gems  issued  by  the  Kansas 
and  Indiana  health  departments.  It  would  not  enable 
Chicago  to  enforce  quarantine  regulations.  But  the 
doctors  feel  that  we  need  the  department  and  they  are 
to  draw  the  salary  and  should  know.  The  taxpayer 
merely  pays  the  bill  and  is  not  expected  to  understand 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  question.  There  may  also 
be  other  reasons  why  the  country  needs  this  health  de¬ 
partment  quite  as  important  as  those  that  now  occur 
to  us  so  we  join  the  ranks  of  Reedites  and  root  for 
this  new  Department  of  Health. 


DEATH  OF  JUSTICE  DAVID  J.  BREWER. 

On  April  ist,  amid  the  scenes  and  surroundings  of 
his  early  successes,  accompanied  by  the  members  of 
the  association  with  which  he  had  been  actively  iden¬ 
tified  in  his  mature  years  and  in  which  tO  the  time  of 
his  death  he  still  retained  his  membership  and  interest, 
with  the  sorrowing  respect  of  the  entire  nation  David 
Josiah  Brewer  was  solemnly  borne  to  his  last  resting 
place.  Politics,  parties,  presidents  and  platforms  were 
forgotten.  The  man,  the  principles  he  stood  for  and 
the  steadfast  and  fearless  manner  in  which  he  advo¬ 
cated  those  principles  alone  were  remembered. 

“Though  he  is  dead,  yet  he  still  lives.”  Kansas 
holds  the  clay  but  no  principality  could  entomb  his  in¬ 
fluence.  The  whole  world  benefits  by  his  wisdom,  his 
council,  his  admonition  and  his  advice.  It  has  had  its 
effect  on  the  present  times ;  it  will  be  more  referred  to 
and  revered  in  some  future  time.  For  issues  are  not 
settled.  Representative  government  in  this  country 
is  not  on  a  firm  foundation.  People  are  clamoring  for 
a  king.  A  good,  beneficent  king  who  will  be  superior 
to  their  representatives,  superior  to  laws,  superior  to 
the  constitution. 

Justice  Brewer  was  not  only  a  student  of  oratory 
but  an  orator.  He  was  not  only  a  learned  lawyer 
but  a  true  jurist.  He  was  not  only  a  theoretical  states¬ 
man,  but  a  practical  politician  in  the  widest  and  best 
sense  of  the  term.  He  gave  his  instruction  from  the 
bench  and  from  the  rostrum,  on  subjects  and  meas¬ 
ures  which  in  his  opinion  vitally  effected  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  On  the  Supreme  Court  bench  he  was 
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limited  to  the  matters  coming  before  that  august 
tribunal  for  judgment.  On  the  platform  he  could 
speak  of  matters  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  and 
whenever  he  spoke  and  whatever  his  surroundings  he 
steadfastly  upheld  his  dignity  as  a  member  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court, 

The  service  for  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered 
and  venerated  and  which  will  perpetuate  his  name  in 
history  alongside  of  Patrick  Henry,  Henry  Clay  and 
Daniel  Webster,  will  be  his  plea  for  local  self  govern¬ 
ment  as  heralded  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
as  proclaimed  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  plea  was  heard  and  headed  in  the  turmoil  and 
stress  of  the  times.  It  will  be  an  intellectual  and  po¬ 
litical  land  mark  for  future  generations.  Other  and  no 
less  earnest  and  patriotic  men  will  declare  the  same 
principles,  few  will  advocate  them  with  as  much  brains 
and  brilliancy. 


HELPING  OUT  ITS  ADVERTISERS. 

IVJiat  To  Eat,  alias  the  National  Food  Magazine, 
notes  editorially  the  fact  that  a  great  manufacturer  of 
harvesting  implements  in  Chicago  has  decreed  that 
no  one  shall  be  allowed  in  his  employ  who  uses  intoxi- 
cants.  ^  Commenting  on  the  fact,  the  magazine  says : 
'‘This  is  a  movement  for  real  temperance.  If  it  were 
furthered  it  would  accomplish  more  than  all  the  pro¬ 
hibition  movements  and  all  the  prohibition  laws  that 
could  be  enacted.” 

However  little  manufacturers  of  liquors  may  be  in 
favor  of  prohibition  laws,  it  could  not  be  consistently 
urged  that  their  objection  to  the  curtailment  of  their 
merchandising  possibilities  extends  only  to  prohibition 
as  expressed  in  legislation.  Any  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  intoxicants,  whether  imposed  by  an  employer 
upon  his  employes  or  by  a  legislature  upon  the  people 
of  a  state,  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  such  goods. 

The  editorial  commendation  by  What  To  Eat  oi  the 
course  of  the  great  Chicago  manufacturer,  who  im¬ 
poses  total  abstinence  upon  his  employes  as  the  price 
of  their  jobs,  will  be  regarded  with  some  interest  by 
a  number  of  concerns  advertising  liquors  of  various 
kinds  in  its  pages  and  thereby  giving  it  support  of  a 
very  material  and  vital  character.  However  incon- 
sistent  the  attitude  of  the  magazine,  in  advocating  pro¬ 
hibition  in  its  editorial  department  and  publishing  the 
announcements  of  liquor  manufacturers  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  pages,  its  willingness  to  injure  the  business  and 
advocate  the  curtailment  of  the  market  of  its  patrons 
cannot  be  said  to  be  either  honest,  consistent  or  in 
good  taste. 


BUFFALO  GLUTEN  FEED  REDUCED. 

Farmers  and  dairymen  everywhere  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  manufacturers  of  Buffalo  Gluten  Feed 
have  kept  pace  with  the  price  of  corn  and  in  the  last 
few  weeks  have  made  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
price  of  their  feed. 

Buffalo  Gluten  Feed  is  now  offered  at  $28.00  whole¬ 
sale  in  bulk,  New  York  rate.  Dairy  farmers  say  that 
it  is  the  most  economical  feed  for  their  purposes  on  the 
market  to-day. 


PURE  FOOD  EXPOSITION  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

The  retail  grocers  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  will  hold  a 
pure  food  exposition  during  the  thirteenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Grocers’  Association, 
which  convenes  in  Springfield.  May  9th,  loth,  nth 
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and  12th.  The  x\rmory-Arsenal  Building,  opposite 
the  state  house,  has  been  secured  for  the  show.  There 
will  be  1 14  booths,  each  booth  having  a  kitchen  with 
gas  connections  for  cooking  and  demonstratin£r 


E.  B.  McATEE, 

Secretary  of  the  Pure  Food  Exposition. 


The  interior  decorations  will  be  very  elaborate, 
the  entire  ceiling  being  covered  solid  with  flags  and 
bunting.  There  will  also  be  3,000  incandescent  lights 
and  250  arc  lights  in  the  building  and  on  the  booths. 

The  exposition  officers  are :  E.  B.  McAtee,  Presi¬ 
dent;  George  Hankins,  Vice  President;  N.  L.  Bax¬ 
ter,  Secretary,  and  Charles  E.  Solle,  Treasurer,  W. 
H.  Lorton  is  chairman  of  the  Exposition  Committee. 


GOVERNOR  BRADY. 

In  his  own  state  Governor  James  H.  Brady  of  Idaho 
is  looked  upon  as  an  able  and  conscientious  executive. 
His  interest  in  the  advancement  of  intelligent  food 
legislation,  both  in  Idaho  and  throughout  the  country, 
as  evidenced  by  his  interest  in  the  recent  Boise  con¬ 
vention,  places  him  in  Class  A  with  the  food  control 
officials.  Governor  Brady’s  address  of  welcome  to  the 
delegates  and  visitors  to  the  convention,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal,  is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  and 
a  true  criterion  of  the  spirit  of  hospitality  that  abounds 
in  the  west. 


All  dairy  commissioners  and  all  food  control  offi¬ 
cials  having  jurisdiction  over  dairy  matters  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  have  been  summoned  to  Washington  to  at¬ 
tend  a  hearing  before  the  house  committee  on  agricul¬ 
ture  on  the  Burleson  bill,  which  provides  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  from  10  cents 
to  2  cents  per  pound.  The  hearing  is  to  be  held  on 
April  20th. 


The  publication  of  this  issue  of  the  xVmerican  Food 
Journal  is  purposely  delayed  beyond  the  usual  day  of 
issue  to  permit  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  convention  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Food  Control  Officials,  held  in  Boise,  Idaho,  April  ii 
and  12.  Our  unusually  complete  and  accurate  account 
of  the  convention  necessitated  careful  preparation 
which  the  importance  of  the  event  justified.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  proceedings  will  be  published  next  month. 
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Pennsylvania  Loses  the  Corn  Starch  Case 


The  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
against  John  Hoffman,  a  retail  grocer  of  Altoona,  Pa., 
who  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  on  a  charge  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  State  Food  Law  by  selling  corn  starch  which 
contained  a  trace  of  nitrites,  was  tried  in  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  before  a  jury 
on  March  i6th,  17th  and  i8th,  and  ended  in  a  victory 
for  the  defendant  and  a  most  inglorious  defeat  for  the 
State. 

During  the  summer  of  1909  a  State  food  inspector 
procured  a  sample  of  corn  starch  from  John  Hoffman, 
a  grocer  doing  business  in  the  city  of  Altoona.  The 
corn  starch  is  known  as  the  Gilbert  S.  Graves  brand, of 
corn  starch,  and  is  manufactured  by  the  National 
Starch  Co.,  at  its  plant  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The 
National  Starch  Company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Co.  The  sample  of  starch  was 
analyzed  by  Dr.  William  Frear,  State  Chemist  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  nitrites 
(about  2.8  parts  per  million). 

The  state  food  law,  among  other  things,  prohibits 
the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  which  contains  “added” 
nitrites,  and  when  Dr.  Frear  found  the  nitrites  in  this 
corn  starch,  he  concluded  that  the  nitrites  had  been 
added,  and,  as  his  testimony  in  the  trial  of  the  case 
showed,  he  concluded  after  certain  investigations  that 
the  corn  starch  had  been  bleached  by  nitrous  acid  and 
that  thereby  the  nitrites  got  intO'  the  product. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Frear  found  the  nitrites  in  the  corn 
starch,  and  even  before  he  had  made  any  investigation 
to  determine  how  they  might  have  gotten  into  the  corn 
starch,  the  State  Food  Commissioner  caused  prosecu¬ 
tion  to  be  brought  against  Mr.  Hoffman  before  a  mag¬ 
istrate  in  Altoona.  Mr.  Hoffman  pleaded  not  guilty. 
At  this  hearing  the  National  Starch  Company  ap¬ 
peared  to  defend  Mr.  Hoffman.  They  assured  Dr. 
Frear  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  corn  starch  had 
not  added  any  nitrites  to  it  and  had  not  used  any  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  process  of  manufacture  which  would 
add  nitrites  to  the  corn  starch,  and  that  if  he  found  ni¬ 
trites  in  the  product  they  got  there  through  causes  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  manufacturers.  The 
manufacturers  had  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Frear  had 
found  nitrites  in  the  corn  starch,  but  they  could  not  at 
that  time  account  for  their  presence  and  could  only  dis¬ 
claim  all  guilt  or  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Dr. 
Frear  at  that  time  likewise  seemed  to  be  somewhat  in 
doubt  as  to  just  how  the  nitrites  got  into  the  starch, 
but  swore  that  in  his  opinion  they  were  added  because 
he  said  he  had  found  some  corn  starch  which  did  not 
contain  nitrites.  The  defendant  was  not  permitted  at 
the  nreliminary  hearing  to  put  in  any  defense  and  con- 
‘^equentlv  was  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury.  The 
grand  jury  indicted  him  and  the  case  lay  awaiting 
trial  until  March  i6th.  When  the  case  was  called  both 
sides  appeared  with  their  experts  and  the  battle  was 
on. 

The  experts  for  the  state  were  Dr.  William  Frear, 
of  Harrisburg;  Dr.  James  A.  Evans,  a  state  chemist; 
and  Dr.  C.  P).  Cochran,  also  a  state  chemist. 

The  experts  for  the  defendant  were  Dr.  John  A. 
Wesener,  of  Chicago ;  Dr.  Walter  S.  Haines,'  of  Chi¬ 
cago ;  Dr.  John  iMarshall,  of  the  Lhiiversity  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  and  Dr.  .Samuel  P.  Sadler,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  state  had  a  special  attorney.  Mr.  A.  W.  Wood-, 
ward,  to  try  the  case,  and  the  defendant  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Attorneys  Thomas  C.  Hare,  of  Altoona,  and 
Thomas  E.  Lannen,  of  Chicago. 


At  the  trial  of  the  case  Dr.  Frear  asserted  the  theory 
that  the  corn  starch  had  been  bleached  by  nitrous  acid, 
and  that  thereby  the  nitrites  got  into  the  product.  He 
testified  that  he  had  made  an  experiment  to  determine 
this  fact  and  had  taken  some  corn  starch  and  placed  it 
in  a  Holtz  machine  and  had  set  the  machine  in  motion 
and  that  after  a  period  of  three  hours  he  found  the 
corn  starch  had  been  whitened  and  that  it  contained  ni¬ 
trites,  whereas  it  contained  no  nitrites  before  placing 
it  in  the  machine. 

Examination  of  the  witnesses  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  Holtz  machine  is  a  machine  that  generates 
ozone  and  that  ozone  is  a  bleaching  agent.  Dr.  Frear 
testified  that  he  was  quite  positive  that  ozone  would 
bleach  and  probably  would  bleach  corn  starch,  but  that 
aside  from  this  experiment  he  had  not  made  any  test 
to  determine  whether  nitrous  acid  would  bleach  corn 
starch  and  was  not  at  all  certain  as  to  whether  it  would 
or  not.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  make  a  separate 
experiment  by  using  nitrous  acid  alone  he  said  he  used 
the  Holtz  machine  because  he  wanted  to  duplicate  the 
Alsop  bleaching  process  which  is  used  for  bleaching 
flour.  Further  testimony,  however,  brought  out  the 
fact  that  while  the  Holtz  machine  generates  probably 
90  or  95  per  cent  of  ozone  and  a  small  amount  of  ni¬ 
trous  acid,  the  Alsop  process  generates  probably  90  or 
95  per  cent  of  nitrous  acid  and  but  a  small  amount  of 
ozone. 

Dr.  Frear  also  testified  that  he  had  tested  the  corn 
starch  in  question  and  had  found  that  it  was  not  alka¬ 
line.  He  was  then  asked  to  test  the  starch  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  jury  and  upon  testing  it  with  litmus  paper 
admitted  that  it  was  alkaline  and  that  he  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  former  test  to  determine  whether  it  was 
alkaline  or  not.  Dr.  Frear  also  described  the  standard 
process  for  manufacturing  corn  starch,  and  subsequent 
testimony  showed  that  this  corn  starch  had  been  made 
by  that  process,  and  that  process  had  been  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  corn  starch  for  60  years,  and  that  prob- 
^Wy  75  per  cent  of  edible  corn  starch  is  made  by  that 
process. 

Dr.  Frear  admitted  that  there  is  nitrous  acid  present 
in  the  air  more  or  less  constant.  He  also  admitted  that 
if  a  product  contains  a  small  amount  of  free  alkali,  such 
as  soda,  that  free  alkali  in  the  presence  of  moisture  will 
absorb  nitrous  acid  from  the  air,  and  the  combination 
of  the  free  alkali  in  the  product  and  the  nitrous  acid  in 
the  air  will  form  nitrites.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
he  said  the  corn  starch  in  question  showed  no  trace  of 
alkalinity,  and  upon  applying  the  test  to  it  in  open 
court,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  starch  did  show  a 
trace  of  alkalinity. 

Dr.  Wesener  testified  for  the  defendant  and  showed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  nitrites  found 
in  this  particular  brand  of  corn  starch  got  in  there 
from  the  air.  He  also  brought  out  most  emphatically 
that  the  reason  some  starches  take  up  nitrites  and  other 
starches  do  not  take  up  nitrites  was  that  those  starches 
made  by  the  alkali  process  contained  minute  traces  of 
alkali  which  would  absorb  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air  to  form  nitrites.  Starches  made  by  what  is 
known  as  the  acid  process  do  not  take  up  nitrites  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  no  base  there  to  combine  with 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the  air.  He  also  showed  that 
flour,  although  having  an  acid  reaction,  contains  in  the 
form  of  coloring  matter  a  base  similar  to  the  alkali  in 
starch,  and  that  this  coloring  matter  combines  with 
great  avidity  with  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  air  to  form 
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a  nitrite.  He  also  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  chemistry  involved  between  the 
artificial  and  natural  bleaching  of  flour.  He  brought 
out  most  emphatically  that  the  bleaching  of  flour  was 
not  a  process  of  oxidation,  but  that  it  was  nitration.  He 
also  stated  in  a  rather  amusing  way  that  that  section  of 
the  Pennsylvania  law  which  reads  that  a  product  shall 
be  deemed  adulterated  when  it  contains  any  added  ni¬ 
trites,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  or  nitrous  acid  was  inopera¬ 
tive  for  the  reason  that  no  chemical  test  could  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  nitrites  put  there  by  nature  and 
the  nitrites  put  there  by  man.  This  seemed  to  disturb 
the  state  officials  very  materially,  as  this  section  of  the 
law  was  put  in  especially  to  strike  at  bleached  flour. 
He  showed  at  great  length  that  the  chemistry  of  artifi¬ 
cial  and  natural  bleaching  of  flour  are  identical  proc¬ 
esses  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  yellow  color  in  the  flour. 

Prof.  Walter  S.  Haines,  of  Chicago,  testified  for  the 
defendant  and  corroborated  the  testimony  given  by  Dr. 
Wesener.  He  showed  most  conclusively  that  the  ni¬ 
trites  found  in  this  starch  got  into  the  material  from 
the  air,  all  of  which  impressed  the  jury  as  showing  that 
the  manufacturer  used  due  precaution  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  his  product  and  that  any  nitrite  that  was  in  the 
starch  got  in  after  it  left  his  factory  and  was  for  that 
reason  beyond  his  control. 

Dr.  John  Marshall,  of  Philadelphia,  testified  for  the 
defendant  that  he  had  made  various  experiments  to  de¬ 
termine  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid  in  the  air.  That 
he  had  not  only  determined  that  nitrous  acid  is  a  con¬ 
stant  constituent  of  the  air,  but  he  had  also  determined 
the  amoimt  of  it  in  the  air.  His  experiment  showed  that 
the  amount  varies  from  day  to  day,  and  that  there  is  a 
larger  amount  in  the  air  on  bright  sunny  days  than 
there  is  on  cloudy  days,  and  that  there  is  a  larger 
amount  in  the  air  of  the  city  than  there  is  in  the  air  of 
the  country. 

He  also  gave  the  result  of  experiments  he  had  made 
by  which  he  found  nitrites  to  be  present  in  snow,  not 
only  in  the  snow  of  the  city,  but  also  in  the  snow  of 
the  open  country.  He  also  gave  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  he  had  made  which  showed  beyond  a  doubt  that 
some  substances  will  absorb  nitrites  from  the  air. 

He  also  testified  that  in  his  opinion  the  amount  of 
nitrites  Dr.  Frear  found  in  the  corn  starch  could  have 
gotten  into  that  corn  starch  out  of  the  air  after  it  had 
left  the  factory,  and  while  exposed  to  different  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  traveling  on  freight  cars,  storage  in  the 
warehouses,  and  exposure  on  the  shelves  of  the  retail 
grocery  store.  The  period  the  starch  had  been  out  of 
the  factory,  exposed  to  these  conditions,  up  until  the 
time  Dr.  Frear  tested  it,  was  from  March,  1909,  until 
October,  1909. 

Dr.  Marshall  also  corroborated  all  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Wesener  and  Dr.  Haines. 

Dr.  Sadler’s  testimony  was  a  corroboration  of  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Wesener,  Dr.  Haines,  and  Dr.  Mar¬ 
shall.  He  had  duplicated  most  of  the  tests  they  had 
made  and  had  confirmed  the  results  they  obtained.  He 
had  not,  however,  determined  the  amount  of  nitrous 
acid  in  the  air.  The  testimony  showed  that  the  tests 
made  by  Dr.  Marshall  were  perhaps  the  first  tests  ever 
made  to  determine  the  amount  of  nitrous  acid  in  the 
air. 

Dr.  Sadler  also  testified  that  this  corn  starch  would 
absorb  from  the  air  the  amount  of  nitrites  found  in  the 
corn  starch. 

Dr.  Marshall  was  the  last  witness  to  testify  and  at 
the  close  of  his  testimony,  Friday  morning,  the  judge 


said  that  he  had  been  thinking  the  matter  over  Thurs¬ 
day  night  and  that  he  had  become  convinced  that  the 
case  involved  some  scientific  truths  and  facts  that  up 
to  that  time  had  not  been  known,  and  that  while  the 
state  had  brought  the  case  in  all  good  faith,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  defendant  ought  not  to  be  found 
guilty.  He  therefore  instructed  the  jury  to  find  the  de¬ 
fendant  not  guilty,  which  was  done  in  open  court.  The 
attorney  for  the  state  also  stated  that  the  state  had  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  the  defendant  was  not  guilty  and 
they  would  not  ask  for  a  conviction.  The  defendant’s 
attorneys  then  assured  the  court  and  the  state  that  they 
believed  in  the  honesty  of  purpose  which  prompted  the 
state  to  bring  the  case  in  the  first  place,  and  that  they 
harbored  no  ill  feeling  for  the  mistake  which  had  been 
made. 

And  the  “celebrated  corn  starch  case”  was  at  an  end. 


Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  115. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 

Regulation  19  of  Circular  21,  under  captions  (b) 
and  (c)  contains  the  following: 

(b)  The  use  of  a  geographical  name  shall  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  connection  with  a  food  or  drug  product  not  manu¬ 
factured  or  produced  in  that  place,  when  such  name  indicates 
that  the  article  was  manufactured  or  produced  in  that  place. 

(c)  The  use  of  a  geographical  name  in  connection  with  a 
food  or  drug  product  will  not  be  deemed  a  misbranding  when 
by  reason  of  long  usage  it  has  come  to  represent  a  generic 
term  and  is  used  to  indicate  a  style,  type,  or  brand;  but  in 
all  such  cases  the  State  or  Territory  where  any  such  article 
is  manufactured  or  produced  shall  be  stated  upon  the  prin¬ 
cipal  label. 

There  are  many  cases  which  have  been  considered 
by  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  in  which 
it  has  been  necessary  to  decide  whether  or  not,  in  its 
opinion,  certain  geographical  names  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  generic  to  indicate  a  style,  type,  or  brand,  and 
in  consequence  might  be  used  without  offending  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act.  Among 
the  geographical  names  which  have  been  under  consid¬ 
eration  are  “Rocky  Ford”  as  applied  to  cantaloupes, 
and  “Indian  River”  as  applied  to  oranges. 

The  Rocky  Ford  melon  is  not  a  new  variety  of 
melon,  but  is  one  of  the  older  varieties  of  melons 
which  in  the  environment  of  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  has 
attained  particular  excellence. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Indian  River 
oranges  of  Florida.  They  are  not  a  new  variety,  but 
various  varieties  which  in  the  environment  of  the 
Indian  River  have  attained  unusual  excellence. 

The  board  holds  that  the  terms  “Rocky  Ford”  and 
“Indian  River”  have  not  become  sufficiently  generic 
to  indicate  styles,  types,  or  brands  of  melons  and 
oranges,  respectively,  but  that  these  geographical 
names  are  only  properly  applied  to  the  product  of  the 
restricted  area  for  the  melons  which  are  grown  in  or 
near  Rocky  Ford,  and  for  the  product  grown  in  or 
near  the  Indian  River.  Inasmuch  as  the  term  “Rockv 
Ford”  has  thus  become  associated  with  a  melon  of  pe¬ 
culiar  excellence  of  a  certain  geographical  locality,  the 
board  holds  that  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  melons  not  grown  in  the  Rocky  Ford  district  as 
“Rocky  Ford  Seed”  melons.  The  terms  are  nearly 
alike,  the  intent  is  to  deceive,  and  the  law  provides 
that  a  label  should  not  be  false  or  deceptive  in  any, 
particular. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  F.  L.  Dunlap,  Geo.  P.  McCabe, 
Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 
Approved;  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  23,  1910. 
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I  want  to  say  that  we  have  not  got  a  manufacturer  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  worth  considering,  and  still  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  manufacturer,  from  the  fact  that  when  goods  are 
shipped  from  Utah,  or  from  Idaho  or  Nebraska,  and  any  one 
of  our  laws  were  enforced  against  it,  it  has  a  far-reaching 
effect.  It  not  only  goes  to  Wyoming,  it  goes  to  New  'York; 
in  fact,  we  have  had  complaints  from  New  York;  and  so  we 
must  be  very  careful  about  these  things,  and  if  we  can  find 
no  good  reason  for  enforcing  the  law  upon  any  one  subject, 
for  goodness’  sake  amend  the  law. 

Mr.  Bailey:  My  judgment  is  that  just  as  soon  as  you  do 
that,  you  will  find  every  last  manufacturer  on  the  market 
loaded  down  with  coaUtar  coloring.  Now,  if  you  are  going 
to  say  that  nothing  shall  be  put  in  there  to  cover  up  inferiori¬ 
ty,  what  do  they  put  it  in  there  for?  To  cover  up  inferiority. 
All  this  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Burke :  Mr.  Bailey,  do  you  allow  them  to  color  butter 
in  your  state? 

Mr.  Bailey:  Why,  we -  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Why, 

you  can’t  make  a  poor  article  of  butter  and  color  it  and  make 
a  good  article  of  butter  out  of  it.  You  can’t  take  a  poor  ar¬ 
ticle  of  butter — colored  or  uncolored — and  make  a  good  arti¬ 
cle  out  of  it  unless  it  is  good.  You  can’t  take  a  poor  article 
of  butter  and  make  a  good  article  of  butter  by  coloring  it; 
you  can’t  fool  the  people  that  way.  But  if  you  take  your  to¬ 
matoes,  and  all  along  down  the  line,  and  color  them,  you  can 
deceive  God  Almighty. 

Mr.  Loomis :  I  would  like  to  ask  both  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Harms  if  they,  in  referring  to  butter,  referred  to  vegetable 
colors  or  coal  tar  colors? 

Mr.  Knight:  It  doesn’t  matter. 

Mr.  Harms  :  It  is  harmless  in  both  instances. 

Mr.  Newman :  If  they  are  referring  to  the  prohibition  of 
coal  tar  colors  I  am  here  to  say  that  I  don’t  know  any  butter 
on  the  market  today  that  is  colored  with  coal  tar  colors ;  we 
don’t  come  in  contact  vdth  it  in  the  Chicago  market  at  all. 
The  men  are  very  careful  to  buy  vegetable  colors,  and  they 
have  strict  guarantees  on  it. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Bailey  has  said,  I  don’t  know  of  any  butter 
that  is  colored  in  the  seven  months  of  the  year  to  imitate  the 
natural  color  of  the  butter  in  the  five  months  of  the  year._  I 
don’t  see  where  there  is  any  inferiority  concealed.  And  going 
back  into  the  history  of  the  thing,  it  was  forced  upon  the 
manufacturers  of  butter.  I  say  protect  the  public,  and  give 
them  what  they  want.  They  insisted  upon  the  butter  men 
making  the  butter  the  seven  cold  months  of  the  year,  or  dur¬ 
ing  their  feed  months,  to  resemble  and  be  uniform  \vith  the 
fresh  feed  months.  Call  it  appealing  to  their  aesthetic  taste, 
if  you  wish,  but  it  was  forced  upon  the  manufacturers.  Now, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  giving  the  public  what  they  demand¬ 
ed,  it  is  not  concealing  any  inferiority.  I  want  to  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  from  my  department  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  col¬ 
oring-  proposition  in  butter. 

Mr.  Meyers:  The  Illinois  Department  has  just  issued  a 
bulletin  on  certified  colors. 

Mr.  Mains :  I  think  I  got  it  in  my  head  that  he  says  in 
seven  months  they  color,  and  in  five  months  they  don’t  need  a 
color.  Why  don’t  they  color  all  the  time — color  white  in¬ 
stead  of  yellow? 

Mr.  Loomis :  You  will  have  to  ask  the  consuming  public 
that  question — not  an  official. 

Mr.  Mains :  I  am  in  favor  of  coloring  butter,  and  I  don’t 
believe  it  will  cover  up  inferiority,  either. 

President  Wallis:  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  on  that. 

Mr.  Mains:  Yes.  and  I  believe  in  many  of  the  coal  tar 
products  we  use — Mr.  Bailey  said  he  would  not  permit  it  in 
his  state,  because  it  would  make  it  look  like  something  be¬ 
side  what  it  really  was — that  is  the  case  with  your  other  col¬ 
ors — they  change  it  to  look  like  something  beside  what  it 
really  is.  When  you  use  vegetable  color,  you  use  the  color¬ 
ing  just  the  same,  and  if  all  of  them  are  harmless,  then  there 
is  no  use  drawing  the  line  on  one  and  not  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Meyers:  Mr.  President,  may  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  the  convention_  on  a  matter  of  fact  in  regard  to 
this  subject  that  is  being  discussed? 

President  Wallis:  Why,  most  decidedly. 

Mr.  Meyers:  Well,  I  want  to  say.  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Bailey  and  Mr.  Burke,  that  within  the  last  two  months  sev¬ 
eral  states  have  issued  bulletins  and  have  specified  a  tirne 
when  nothing  but  the  certified  coal  tar  colors  can  be  used  in 
those  states.  These  seven  colors  are  designated  in  F.  1.  D. 
76  and  77.  States  referred  to  are  Illinois,  Iowa,  Idaho  and 
Nevada.  The  bulletins  read  like  this : 


The  harmlessness  of  certain  coal  tar  colors  having  been 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  after  exhaustive  investigation,  only  the  colors  enumer¬ 
ated  and  certified  in  F.  1.  D.  76  and  77  are  allowed  under  the 
National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906. 

107,  Amaranth. 

56,  Ponceau  3  R. 

517,  Erythrosin. 

85,  Orange  1. 

4,  Naphthol  Yellow  S. 

435,  Light  Green  S  F  Yellowish. 

692,  Indigo  disulfoacid. 

These  colors,  however,  according  to  F.  I.  D.  76,  must  be 
free  from  any  other  coloring  matter  than  the  one  specified, 
be  free  from  harmful  constituents,  and  shall  not  contain  any 
contamination  due  to  imperfect  or  incomplete  manufacture, 
and  a  certificate  to  this  effect  must  be  filed  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  for  each  and  every  batch,  and  approved 
by  him. 

These  Certified  Colors  have  now  been  on  the  market  for 
some  time  and  only  such  Certified  Colors  or  combinations 
of  them  may  be  used  in  connection  with  foods,  beverages,  con¬ 
fectionery  and  drugs  in  this  state.  Imported  products  must 
give  proof  that  they  are  so  colored.  However,  manufacturers 
may  continue  to  use  such  colors  as  they  may  now  have  on 
hand.  Products  manufactured  before  March  1st  with  colors 
now  on  hand  will  not  be  deemed  illegal. 

Foods,  beverages,  confectionery  and  drugs  in  which  Certi¬ 
fied  Colors  are  used  should  bear  the  label  “Colors  used  are 
guaranteed  U.  S.  Certified.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  is  a  letter  that  was  written  by  a  color 
manufacturer  in  Chicago  to  one  of  cur  state  food  commis¬ 
sioners  : 

“Dear  Sir:  We  thank  you  for  yours  of  14th  answering 
ours  of  12th,  as  we  take  it  that  you  only  desire  a  reasonable 
compliance  by  manufacturers  with  your  regulations,  which 
are  in  themselves  reasonable,  but  we  think  you  do  not  give 
proper  weight  to  the  fact  that  a  ‘U.  S.  Certified’  color  is  a 
much  purer  and  safer  color  than  one  ‘Permitted’  in  F.  I.  D. 
76  and  77.  Firstly,  because  it  has  now  become  accepted  by 
all  officials,  manufacturers  and  dealers  through  long  usage 
and  tolerance  by  food  officials  (as  the  certified  colors  took 
over  two  years  to  produce)  that  a  ‘permitted’  color  is  uncer¬ 
tified  and  many  color  sellers  entirely  lacking  in  ability  to 
identify  the  colors  they  sell,  are  selling  others  under  the  belief 
that  they  are  the  permitted. 

“Secondly,  because  the  United  States  Government,  after  full 
analyses,  certifies  that  the  color  is  not  only  the  actual  color 
permitted,  but  that  it  has  been  freed  from  all  objectionable 
impurities,  uncombined  bases  and  products  of  imperfect  or 
incomplete  manufacture. 

“As  to  stating  that  these  colors  conform  to  F.  I.  D.  76  and 
77,  we  can  state  from  experience  that  to  the  general  trade 
this  is  meaningless,  and  absolutely  so  to  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic,  who  are  those  you  wish  to  protect,  and  the  legend  ‘U.  S. 
Certified  Colors  used,’  or  ‘Guaranteed  U.  S.  Certified  Colors 
used,’  or  ‘Colors  Used  Guaranteed  U.  S.  Certified,’  would 
convince  and  carry  conviction  to  all  who  read  even  if  they 
had  never  before  heard  of  them.  We  think  it  unnecessary 
to  encumber  the  labels  with  the  additional  legend  F.  I.  D.  76 
and  77  where  certified  colors  are  used,  for  this  will  be  obvious 
to  all  officials,  as  no  other  could  be  certified,  and  therefore 
we  think  the  legends  suggested  by  us  fully  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  intent  of  paragraph  11,  section  3,  of  your  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  January,  1910,  circular  No.  13,  where  certified 
colors  are  used. 

“We  hope  this  will  have  your  favorable  consideration,  as  it 
would  be  great  help  to  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  various 
states,  so  much  to  be  desired.” 

This  letter  is  the  reply  of  the  food  commissioner : 

“Gentlemen :  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  es¬ 
teemed  favor  of  the  21st  ult,  and  to  advise  you  that  we  have 
carefully  considered  the  legend  desired  to  be  used  by  you  on 
products  containing  certified  colors,  and  on  the  colors  them¬ 
selves,  which  may  be  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  in  this  state. 
Our  objection  is  to  the  multiplicity  of  forms  of  legends  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  presence  of  coal  tar  dyes  in  food  products  in 
this  state,  and  is  the  main  objection  we  urge  to  the  iise  of  the 
legend  suggested  by  yourselves.  We  know  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  some  definite  form  should  be  adopted  and 
adhered  to,  and  while  we  would  be  very  glad  to  vary  our 
regulations  to  meet  all  cases,  we  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
practicable  and  we  hesitate  to  start  the  precedent. 

“In  view  of  the  earnest  representation  made  by  yourselves, 
however,  we  shall  agree  to  pass,  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
legend  suggested  by  yourselves,  reading  as  follows :  ‘Colors 
used  are  guaranteed  U.  S.  certified.’  You  will  note  we  have 
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inserted  the  word  ‘are’  before  the  word  ‘guaranteed.’  You 
will  understand  in  acceding  to  this  request  of  yours,  we  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  change  our  decision  in  this  matter  with 
due  notice  to  you,  which  we  may  consider  as  due  notice.  We 
do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any  early  change  in  this 
ruling,  although  should  circumstances  which  might  possibly 
develop  later  on  come  up,  we  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  rescind 
the  use  of  the  legend  already  agreed  to  above.” 

I  thought  I  would  give  you  this  information. 

Air.  Bailey:  Now,  who  does  the  permission  to  use  these 
coal  tar  colors  come  from?  Who  gives  the  State  of  Oregon 
(which  has  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  coal  tar  colors)  per¬ 
mission  to  use  these  colors?  We  have  a  statute  prohibiting 
the  use  of  coal  tar  colors.  Who  gives  us  permission  to  use 
them  ? 

Air.  Aleyers :  Well,  if  your  statute  prohibits  their  use, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  using  them  without  your  state  re¬ 
pealing  the  law. 

Air.  Bailey:  Well,  they  wouldn’t  do  that  in  our  state  for 
a  minute. 

Air.  Aleyers:  Well,  the  whole  thing  of  uniformity  is  based 
upon  such  propositions. 

Air.  Bailey:  Well,  I  don’t  see  how  they  can  be  permitted. 
Permitted  by  whom?  We  would  be  up  against  it.  I  can’t  see 
why  that  word  “permitted”  should  be  there.  I  tell  you  I  am 
opposed  to  this  proposition  of  using  coal  tar  colors,  and  I 

would  like  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  use  of 

coal  tar  colors  in  food  products. 

Air.  Burke:  Whether  coal  tar  or  vegetable? 

Air.  Bailey :  Whether  coal  tar  or  vegetable.  They  are  all 

put  in  there  to  deceive  somebody,  to  make  something  look 
different  from  what  it  is.  They  add  nothing  to  it,  only  to 
please  the  eye.  Well,  I  tell  you  it  opens  the  door  for  decep¬ 
tion  and  fraud  beyond  all  belief,  and  I  tell  you  I  don’t  believe 
that  I  could  ever  get  myself  down  to  the  point  where  I  could 
conscientiously  permit  the  coloring  of  these  food  products. 
Now,  we  have  worked  here,  and  we  have  worked  for  years 
at  it,  and  now  to  go  home  and  say  that  we  have  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  here  that  we  are  going  to  use  these  colors,  it  is  going 
right  back  on  the  work  that  we  have  been  years  in  doing,  and 
I  don’t  feel  like  doing  it. 

President  Wallis:  We  have  another  paper,  gentlemen,  and 
then  if  we  can  dispose  of  that  we  can  go  into  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion.  If  there  is  no  objection  we  will  hear  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Claude  D.  Alason,  State  Chemist  of  Idaho. 

Professor  Alason  thereupon  read  his  paper,  discussing  the 
same  subject: 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  with  which  the  food 
officials  had  to  deal  is  the  use  of  coloring  matter  in  foods. 
The  practice  of  coloring  foods  has  existed  for  many  years 
and  manufacturers  who  have  resorted  to  their  use  naturally 
rise  up  in  arms  at  any  attempt  to  legislate  against  their  custom. 

It  may  be  true  that  their  use  has  grown  from  tradition 
and  to  satisfy  our  aesthetic  taste,  but  nevertheless  it  is  here, 
and  it  has  increased  rapidly  with  the  great  variety  of  food 
products  that  are  now  manufactured  ready  for  use,  and  also 
with  the  vast  number  of  colors  now  available. 

I  believe  that  I  will  not  be  stretching  the  question  when  I 
say  that  the  Pure  Food  Laws  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
use  of  coloring  matter  and  dyestuffs  in  manufactured  food 
products.  They  are  used  in  every  branch  of  the  industry,  for 
behind  the  color  is  practiced  a  vast  number  of  frauds  and 
humbugs.  Alan  is  a  good  imitator  and  it  did  not  take  him 
long  to  discover  that  he  could  make  a  pretty  fair  tomato 
out  of  either  a  pumpkin,  squash,  turnip,  rutabaga  or  carrot, 
providing  that  that  tomato  was  labeled  “tomato  catsup.” 
He  made  artificial  extracts,  added  his  color,  and  labeled  them 
pure,  thereby  deceiving  his  brother  man  and  even  nature 
herself.  He  diluted  his  acetic  acid  with  water,  added  his 
caramel,  and  sold  it  for  pure  apple  cider  vinegar.  So  exten¬ 
sively  has  he  operated  and  oftentimes  without  intelligence  that 
he  has  colored  his  cheap  goods  so  intensely  that  they  not 
only  do  not  resemble  the  pure  uncolored  original  product  but 
he  has  created  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  consumer 
that  the  inferior  article  is  far  superior  to  the  genuine.  The 
value  of  nearly  all  canned  and  preserved  goods  is  judged 
solely  on  their  depth  of  color.  The  housewife  will  nearly 
always  select  a  yellow  extract  of  lemon  in  preference  to  the 
water  white  article,  when  the  latter  contains  as  much  as  from 
five  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  lemon  oil,  while  the  highly  colored 
article  may  be  a  “terpeneless”  extract.  Likewise  with  vanilla, 
she  will  always  select  the  darker  color,  believing  that  in  color 
there  is  strength.  An  inferior  grade  of  tea  is  made  to  appear 
like  a  first  class  article,  by  a  process  of  “facing.”  Likewise 
artificial  coffee  beans  were  made  to  resemble  the  genuine  by 
the  use  of  certain  colors.  Butter  is  colored  to  make  it  appear 
uniform  the  year  around.  Oleomargarine  is  colored  to  imitate 
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it  and  if  unrestricted  its  use  could  in  a  short  time  ruin  one  of 
our  most  important  industries. 

Thus  we  see  how  general  and  sweeping  is  the  use  of 
coloring  matter  in  our  manufactured  foods  and  how  great 
their  deception.  To  deceive  seems  their  only  purpose.  To 
make  the  consumer  believe  that  he  is  getting  something  that 
he  is  not.  To  educate  him  and  make  him  believe  the  inferior 
is  equal  or  better  than  the  best. 

Again  the  question  is  asked  are  these  colors  employed  in 
this  deception,  in  every  case,  free  from  harmful  ingredients. 
It  is  well  known  that  most  coal-tar  dyes  are  open  to  suspicion, 
not  because  they  are  all  really  harmful  in  themselves,  but  in 
their  manufacture  they  have  been  associated  with  questionable 
substances.  There  are  some  colors  that  are  believed  to  be 
perfectly  harmless  and  the  question  is,  do  the  perpretrators  of 
these  frauds  always  use  careful  jfiidgment  in  selecting  the 
harmless  colors  that  enter  into  their  goods.  We  believe  not. 
Alany  know  nothing  about  the  characters  of  these  colors  and 
care  little  so  long  as  they  give  the  desired  effect. 


PROF.  CLAUDE  D.  MASON, 

Idaho  State  Chemist. 

The  confectioner,  baker  and  soda  water  dispenser  rise  up 
and  declare  that  they  use  no  substitutes  in  their  goods.  Their 
products  are  pure  and  made  only  from  first  class  articles. 
That  they  practice  no  deception  and  therefore  they  are  without 
suspicion  or  criticism,  because  they  use  the  colors  only  to 
please  the  eye.  Yes,  but  whose  eye?  The  consumers’  eye 
or  their  own?  Let  us  go  back  of  their  counters,  into  their 
backrooms  and  look  around  for  ourselves.  We  find  that  an 
ounce  of  essence  of  sassafras  will  make  a  gallon  of  syrup, 
and  an  ounce  of  caramel  added  to  this  will  make  it  a  gallon 
of  sarsaparilla  syrup  or  root  beer  whichever  they  are  a  mind 
to  call  it.  The  color  pleases  the  eye  but  the  sassafras  essence 
is  cheaper  than  the  sarsaparilla,  therefore  its  use.  You  find 
he  makes  mineral  water  from  plain  carbonated  water,  flavored 
with  enough  epsom  salts  to  give  it  a  taste.  Our  pure  food 
laws  prohibit  the  use  of  terra  alba,  barites  and  talc.  Why? 
Because  they  have  been  used  in  the  past  to  receive  and  were 
easily  protected  by  colors. 

Granting  that  white  is  a  color  to  illustrate  my  point,  let 
us  see  if  this  pleasing  the  eve  and  cultivating  our  aesthetic 
nature  is  entirely  without  fault.  The  house  wife  takes  o^reat 
pride  in  her  nice  white  bread,  she  is  delighted  with  its  fine 
grain  and  light  appearance.  Place  a  plate  of  this  bread 
made  from  bleached  flour  heside  a  plate  of  the  coarse  whole 
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wheat  variety  and  set  the  two  before  a  hungry  man.  Which 
will  he  choose?  The  whole  wheat  of  coarse.  He  is  looking 
for  something  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  something  with  food 
value  in  it.  Of  course,  he  likes  his  food  to  appear  tempting, 
it  creates  a  desire  to  eat  again,  but  when  we  strive  to  please 
our  eye  at  the  expense  of  our  physical  well  being  we  are 
certainly  committing  a  decided  wrong.  You  cannot  please  the 
eye  wit|iout  some  effect  upon  the  nund. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  food  coloring  and 
see  what  great  frauds  have  been  practiced,  what  great  decep¬ 
tions  are  possible  under  their  use  and  considering  that  all 
of  this  is  the  outgrowth  of  their  use  merely  for  aesthetic 
purposes,  I  think  it  is  time  to  begin  a,  more  strenuous  campaign 
to  educate  the  people  in  the  right  light.  Already  they  are 
reading  the  labels  and  demanding  to  know  the  true  contents 
of  the  package.  Teach  them  the  true  nature  of  things  and 
use  our  pow’r  against  these  false  impressions  that  the  public 
have  for  so  long  had  before  them  and  in  a  short  time  this 
color  question  will  take  on  a  different  shade. 

The  question  of  colors  making  products  appear  better  than 
they  really  are  and  the  use  of  injurious  colors  seem  to  be 
the  points  of  most  vital  interest  in  dealing  with  this  subject, 
but  I  seriously  believe  this  psychological  question  is  of  equal 
importance.  The  use  of  colors  in  the  two  former  cases  may  be 
removed  by  legislation  but  in  the  latter  it  cannot.  It  has 
been  fixed  too  long  in  tbe  minds  of  the  public,  and  can  only  be 
removed  by  education. 

In  conclusion  I  do  not  want  you  to  believe  that  I  advocate 
the  discontinuence  of  all  colors  in  all  foods,  for  I  believe  it  is 
well  to  cultivate  our  aesthetic  nature  and  cater  to  our  fancies 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  should  use  judgment  and  not  go 
that  far  that  we  lose  the  true  value  of  our  food  in  doing  so. 
Will  the  manufacturer  who  colors  his  goods  merely  to  please 
the  eye,  always  be  careful  not  to  overstep  the  line?  It  is 
rather  doubtful,  and  I  believe  the  use  of  coloring  matter  in 
our  food  should  be  placed  under  closer  restrictions  and 
watched  with  greater  diligence  and  in  a  short  time  the  public 
will  appreciate  our  efforts  and  will  be  able  to  get  greater 
values  out  of  nature  unadorned. 

(Applause.) 

President  Wallis:  Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  ready  for  a 
discussion  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Hansen  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  concern¬ 
ing  caramel  as  a  coloring,  and  also  the  carbohydrates  and 
lampblack,  if  some  of  these  gentlemen  are  permitting  these  to 
be  used?  Now,  they  are  using  lampblack  in  coloring  choco¬ 
lates,  to  get  this  deep  coloring  in  chocolates.  Would  you 
want  that  stated  on  the  label?  Now,  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

President  Wallis:  Is  that  right? 

j\Ir.  Hansen:  I  don’t  know  it  in  any  particular  case,  proba¬ 
bly,  but  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  some  manufacturers  are 
using  lampblack  to  color  their  chocolates  with,  and  so  on. 
Now,  I  had  an  experience  in  regard  to  vinegar.  Here  is  the 
same  vinegar,  only  with  a  little  caramel  added  to  it.  “Well,” 
she  says,  “give  me  that  with  the  caramel,  because  it  tastes 
better.” 

Now,  the  gentleman  over  here  quoted  God;  he  said  we 
might  deceive  Him.  We  find  that  God  in  creating  the  world 
gave  us  all  these  colors,  and  to  a  certain  extent  1  believe  we 
ought  to  please  ourselves.  You  may  want  a  light  suit  of 
clothes,  and  I  may  want  a  dark  one,  and  if  it  is  so  stated  on 
the  label,  that  these  goods  are  colored.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  stated,  and  you  can  take  it  or  not,  if  it  is  not  deleterious. 

Mr.  Burke :  Mr.  President,  I  don’t  take  that  stand  at  all. 
In  the  first  place,  what  right  has  the  National  Government, 
or  anybody  else  connected  with  the  Food  Commission,  to  say 
that  they  should  use  a  color  of  any  kind?  That  is  what  the 
poor  jobber  can  do.  They  have  to  color  their  stuff  to  meet 
competition ;  they  will  all  tell  you  that,  every  one  of  them. 
Commissioner  Bailey  is  right — we  should  not  take  a  step 
backward.  They  don’t  give  any  of  us  poor  commissioners 
credit  who  came  along  and  made  the  fight  for  them.  We 
say  amen  to  their  law ;  we  are  glad  they  have  it.  I  am  not 
lifting  my  hat  to  any  National  man — not  by  any  means — 
and  I  don’t  want  them  to  do  my  fighting  for  me.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Bailey  is  right  when  he  says  it  is  a  step  backward. 
Take  Mr,  Wotherspoon ;  possibly  there  are  some  things  that 
they  are  compelled  to  use.  But  if  the  National  Government 
would  take  a  stand  on  these  things,  then  the  states  would  fall 
in  line.  He  is  afraid  to  put  his  head  in  the  noose,  because  he 
is  afraid  they  might  pull  it  up  and  choke  him  to  death.  Mr. 
Meyers  is  right  when  he  says  it  is  the  proper  thing  for  the 
states  to  have  their  own  police  power.  Now,  I  am  going  up 
against  my  own  State  Chemist,  and  I  don’t  always  do  it.  He 
said — just  to  show  you  that  I  am-  up  against  everybody,  by 
the  way — (Laughter) — he  said  a  moment  ago  that  if  we  went 
into  court  that  we  would  possibly  get  whipped.  No,  I  don’t 


think  so.  Every  state  is  entitled  to  their  own  police  power, 
and  all  of  you  who  were  at  Salt  Lake  City  know  that  that 
was  threshed  out  at  that  time,  and  we  had  several  attorneys. 
I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  take  a  step  backward.  If  you  take 
any  step  backward,  the  jobbers  that  we  have  in  the  West  to¬ 
day  will  crush  you  in  five  years  from  now.  Why  not  get  on 
a  good,  legitimate  basis  here?  Let  us  get  laws  that  are  sound. 
If  the  National  Government  has  one  that  is  sound,  let  us 
make  that  general.  Why,  I  can  go  down  and  meet  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  m  Congress  any  time.  I  would  just  as  soon  talk 
to  them  as  to  you,  and  I  might  talk  a  whole  lot  rougher  than 
I  do  to  you,  and  I  will  get  what  I  want;  that  is,  as  far  as 
the  State  of  Wyoming  is  concerned  in  the  way  of  repre¬ 
sentation. 

Now,  the  tiling  to  do  is  to  get  ourselves  on  a  good,  legiti¬ 
mate  basis.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  know  it  is  a  bother  to  have  one  law  in  Wyoming  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one  in  Idaho.  It  has  not  been  my  law,  it  has  been  our 
law.  I  saw  an  item  in  a  paper  where  a  man  said  that  I  called 
it  my  law.  Well,  I  have  told  them  all  what  I  thought  about 
that.  (Applause  and  laughter.) 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  another  thing,  gentlemen,  -  that  the 
jobbers  in  three  or  four  or  five  years  will  thank  you  to  get 
down  to  what  you  think  is  a  good  law.  They  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  look  forward  to. 

Now,  you  can  remember  quite  well,  all  of  you,  when  our 
mothers  used  to  make  that  old  salt  rising  bread,  and  it  was  as 
black  as  your  hat,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  color  in 
this  country,  I  suppose.  Therefore  it  seems  funny  for  a  man 
who  has  been  in  the  business  as  long  as  I  have  to  hear  you 
talk  about  the  colors  you  should  use.  I  feel  a  little  like  my 
friend.  Commissioner  Bailey  here,  that  where  a  color  is  used 
at  any  time  it  is  made  to  attract  the  eye.  Our  people  are  to 
blame  for  it.  too;  they  like  attractive  things.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  in  our  state  when  we  cut  out  French  peas;  they  were  col¬ 
ored  with  copper,  and  they  were  going  to  mob  me  for  it ;  but 
when  they  found  out  what  the  trouble  was,  they  were  glad  to 
back  up. 

Mr.  Mains:  Well,  your  friend.  Commissioner  Bailey, 
wouldn't  back  up.  The  proposition  with  both  of  you  is,  that 
these  are  absolutely  proven  to  be  harmless  coloring,  and  ^^et 
you  are  against  it. 

Mr.  Burke:  Well,  I  don’t  go  much  on  any  kind  of  color. 

Mr.  Mains  :  Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  cutting  out  all 
color  ? 

Mr.  Burke:  Well,  I  favor  that,  too,  and  I  think  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mains:  Well,  I  don’t. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Now,  just  one  word  more  on  this  coloring 
proposition  :  The  way  this  thing  strikes  me  is  this :  that  it 
is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  food  commissioners  to  shirk 
a  responsibility  that  belongs  to  them.  You  put  this  question 
up  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  and  you  say  that  you 
are  going  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  all  coal  tar 
colors.  Would  they  say  they  want  coal  tar  colors?  No,  they 
wouldn’t.  But  it  is  the  Eastern  manufacturers,  backed  up  by 
commissioners  here  that  don’t  seem  to  have  backbone  enough 
to  stand  up  for  what  they  seem  to  know  is  right,  and  for 
which  they  have  been  fighting  for  years.  Now,  you  talk  about 
the  consumer.  We  have  to  protect  the  consumer,  and  who  is 
to  protect  him?  You  go  into  the  State  of  Idaho,  or  the  State 
of  Oregon,  or  any  other  state,  and  ask  the  women  if  they 
want  coal  tar  colors,  and  they  will  say  no,  they  don’t  want 
them.  And  now  I  don’t  see  that  there  is  any  argument  to  this 
proposition  at  all.  Every  state  in  the  Union  has  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  anything  that  is  intended  to  deceive. 

Mr.  Mains :  I  don’t  see  any  point  in  the  argument  that 
Mr.  Bailey  makes  on  the  coal  tar  proposition.  He  is  willing 
to  admit  that  he  knew  it  was  harmless,  and  if  it  is  harmless 
why  should  he  take  a  stand  against  coal  tar  colors  any  more 
than  vegetable  colors  ?  And  he  has  not  nerve  enough  to  go 
liefore  his  legislature  and  ask  that  all  coloring  be  cut  out  of 
the  food  laws,  and  he  is  talking  about  nerve  and  backbone. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  There  isn’t  one  of  you  that  has  it. 

Mr.  Burke:  Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
the  nerve  to  go  before  the  legislature,  if  I  think  I  am  right. 

The  President :  Gentlemen,  we  must  have  order  here. 

Mr.  Lyman  :  These  gentlemen  who  are  so  strenuous  about 
these  colors,  I  would  like  to  ask  them  about  the  proposition 
of  a  lemon  extract,  whether  either  of  them  ever  tried  a  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  5  per  cent  lemon  oil  put  up  in  alcohol,  and  what 
kind  of  an  extract  have  you? 

Mr.  Bailey:  Well,- - 

President  Wallis  :  Mr.  Lyman  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lyman:  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  kind  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  is  a  very  watery,  unattractive-looking  product.  Now, 
what  does  the  ordinary  man  do,  if  he  complies  with  the  law? 
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He  puts  a  lemon  peel  in  there.  Do  you  suppose  the  lemon 
peel  adds  one  bit  to  the  value  of  it?  It  adds  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  it  ;  it  adds  to  the  appearance  of  it. 

coloring  question,  I  think  Mr  Bailey 
and  Mr.  Burke  and  myself  and  the  rest  of  us,  when  we  get 
right  down  to  brass  tacks,  are  pretty  close  together  after  all. 
-  r.  Bailey  misunderstood  me,  and  I  possibly  misunderstood 
mm.  i  stated  that  where  coloring  would  cover  up  a  delete- 
rious  article,  or  where  coloring  w'ould  cover  up  inferiority 
1  did  imt  think  it  should  be  used.  Now,  there  are  a  few  cases 
—1  think  most  of  you  will  agree  to  this— we  could  cut  out 
coloring  in  everything;  we  could  do  it;  we  would  live  just  as 
long,  and  possibly  live  just  as  happily.  But  just  to  think  of 
going  home  to  your  own  table,  and  let  your  wife  make  a 
marble  cake  and  let  her  cut  out  the  marble,  and  when  she 
wants  to  make  a  layer  cake,  because  it  is  bright  you  tell  her 
to  cut  out  the  coloring,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  doesn’t 
add  an  iota  to  the  food  product,  and  still  it  adds  a  whole  lot 
to  the  appearance  of  it.  And  tomorrow,  instead  of  putting  a 

white  tablecloth  on,  yon  put  on  a  colored  one - 

Mr.  Mains:  Or  don’t  put  on  any. 

1  Knight:  I  went  into  a  mining  camp  one  Summer  and 
had  dinner  there;  but  111  tell  you,  I  question  whether  I  ate 
as  much  as  I  did  down  here  today.  It  is  simply  a  question 
ot  what  yon  see,  and  also  your  aesthetic  taste.  You  can  ar¬ 
gue  around  it  as  much  as  you  wish,  but  the  thing  is  an  appeal 
to  your  stomach.  And  I’ll  tell  you  another  thing — you’ll  be 
surprised— r  11  tell  you  an  e.xperiment  I  tried  some  yLars  ago 
1  was  m  the  school  room  and  I  gave  the  students  the  odor 
of  acetic  acid  and  told  them  it  was  one  of  the  most  poisonous 
substauces  known;  and  the  next  day  I  pulled  the  cork  out  of 
the  bottle  and  I  told  them  to  raise  their  hands  as  soon  they 
could  smell  it,  and  they  raised  their  hands,  and  the  bottle  was 
empty ;  but  they  thought  they  could  smell  it.  Take  sawdust 
tor  example,  and  color  it  to  resemble  some  appetizing  food, 
and  the  gastric  juice  will  begin  to  flow,  and  that  is  the  reason 
tor  coloring  butter,  because  it  appeals  to  us  through  the  sense 
ot  seeing.  But,  as  I  say,  we  would  live  just  as  long  without  it 
Now,  in  regard  to  vegetable  and  analine  coloring  You 
said  you  thought  it  vvas  all  right  to  use  vegetable  colors  in  but- 
tei.  but  that  it  wasn  t  all  right  to  use  analine  or  coal  tar  col¬ 
oring.  Now,  if  it  is  proved  absolutely— I  don’t  know  whether 
It  is  proved  absolutely — but  I  know  you  can  take  a  teaspoon- 
tul  of  these^  seven  shades  of  coal  tar  and  it  won’t  hurt  you 
liiit  you  can  t  take  a  teaspoonful  of  tobacco  and  swallow  it 
without  It  hurting  you,  and  I  can’t  see  that  it  makes  any  dif¬ 
ference  whether  you  use  a  vegetable  color  or  an  analine  color 
It  there  is  no  difference  in  the  effects.  Both  of  them  of 
course,  are  put  there  to  make  the  butter  uniform  or  else  to 
appeal  to  the  eye. 

I  think,  after  all,  when  we  come  right  down  to  it,  we  stand 
pretty  close  together.  I  don’t  believe  in  using  coloring  matter 
at  all  to  cover  up  inferiority.  In  our  state  we  don’t  allow 
any'  coloring  any  tomato  coloring — when  we  find  it  out.  And 
take  the  lemon  extract ;  you  can’t  find  a  colored  lemon  extract 
m  the  State  of  Wyoming  today;  people  won’t  buy  them  thev 
won  t  handle  them. 

Now,  speaking  about  the  public  being  educated  :  You  can 
educate  the  public  to  almost  anvthing.  I  remember  the  first 
bulletin  I  turned  out,  just  before  taking  charge  of  the  work, 
and  1  wasn  t  making  much  of  a  success  of  it,  and  I  took  lem¬ 
on  extracts,  and  the  people  got  hold  of  it,  and  you  can't 
sell  lemon  extracts  in  the  State  of  'Wyoming;  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  educated  up  to  the  fact  that  coal  tar  dyes  are  poison¬ 
ous,  and  they  have  got  the  general  idea  that  they  are  all  poi¬ 
sonous,  and  I  had  the  same  idea.  If  they  can  show  me  that 
any  substance  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  food  prod- 
nets  IS  harmless,  and  that  it  is  not  used  to  cover  up  inferiority 
or  for  some  other  reason  that  it  is  a  fraud,  why  we  can’t  stop 
hun  from  using  it  if  he  labels  it.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  these  questions;  but  when  you  come  to  get  right  down  to 
lirass  tacks,  after  all,  we  stand  pretty  close  together.  We 
don  t  want  the  public  to  be  defrauded,  and  I  don’t  want  to  be 
defrauded,  and  there  is  no  man  here  but  will  stand  with  the 
public  every  time. 

Mr.  Meyers :  I  want  to  ask  Commissioner  Burke  and  Com- 
nnssioner  Bailey  a  question  ;  If  a  food  manufacturer  bought 
a  package  of  certified  colors  from  a  color-house,  and  brought 
It  into  Oregon,  or  into  Wyoming— I  don’t  know  about  Wyo¬ 
ming,  but  they  have  no  specific  law,  as  I  understand  it  in 
ttregon? - 

Mr.  Bailey:  Yes;  they  have  got  a  law  there. 

Mr.  Meyers:  Well,  even  if  they  do  have  a  specific  law. 
Where  a  house  bought  a  package  of  these  certified  colors  and 
drought  It  into  Wyoming  or  Oregon  and  used  it  in  candy,  and 
stated  on  the  label  that  the  colors  used  are  guaranteed  United 
states  certified  on  that  label,  how  would  you  proceed?  If 


you  prosecuted,  could  you  convict,  the  shipment  lieing  inter¬ 
state  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Bailey:  Our  law  says  they  shall  not  use  any  harmful 
coloring. 

•  M^UUU^^Tll,  how  arc  you  going  to  convict?  Here 
IS  the  Lmted  States  Government  says  it  is  harmless;  they 
certify  to  it,  and  you  get  it  in  your  state,  your  manufacturer 
uses  It;  you  get  it  in  Wyoming,  or  any  other  state;  how  are 
you  possibly  going  to  convict  them  ? 

Air.  Bailey .  Yes,  biit  our  law  sa\'s  that  shall  not  be  manu- 
tactured  or  sold  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Air.  Aleyers :  But  you  can’t  convict  him ;  you  can’t  convict 
anybody  when  the  United  States  certifies  to  it  and  it  comes 
into,  the  state  legitimately  under  interstate  commerce,  as  long 
as  it  remains  in  the  original  package. 

Burke .  But  the  law  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  says 
we  shall  not  use  the  coal  tar  colors.  We  couldn’t  back  up  if 

fU  is  to  make  a  recommendation. 
Air.  Haims.  1  would  like  to  ask  Air.  Bailey  whether  he 
has  ever  secured  a  conviction? 

Air.  Bailey:  We  have  never  tested  it. 

Air.  Aleyers :  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  court  in  the  United 
otates  would  convict  a  man  under  tliose  circumstances. 

Mr.  Knight:  In  your  food  law,  does  it  specifically' state 
coal  tar  colors? 

Air.  Bailey:  It  says — we  tried  to  cut  out - 

Air.  Knight:  Well,  what  does  the  law  say? 

Air.  Bailey :  The  law  says  if  there  is  anything  used  where¬ 
by  damage  is  concealed  or  fraud  is  intended. 

Air.  Newman :  I  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  address  spoke  something  about  that  the  law 
should  not  be  made  unpopular  by  too  vigorous  enforcement 
or  something  to  that  effect. 

President  Wallis :  Yes. 

Air.  Newman:  And  referring  to  what  Air.  Knight  has 

lately  said:  I  believe- there  is  a  line  here  where  the  public  are 
interested  actually  to  their  benefit  liy  the  admission  of  some 
ot  these  things.  You  can  refer,  each  and  every  one  of  you 
m  your  own  instance  to  the  effect  of  flavor  on  digestion.’ 
Now,  this  law  is  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  consumer 
gets  you  may  say,  a  dollar’s^ worth  of  stuff  for  a  dollar;  that 
he  does  not  get  defrauded  of  value;  that  lie  does  not  get  any- 
thing  that  is  injurious  to  his  health;  and  that  he  does  get 
something  that  is  nutritious.  Now,  suppose  that  an  article'”  is 
sold  him  where  he  does  get  a  dollar’s  worth  for  a  dollar ;  and 
suppose  there  is  nothing  harmful  in  it;  and  through  the  effect 
of  fiavOT  his  digestion  is  aided,  and  he  gets  an  important  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  out  of  it;  why  not  consider  that  thing? 

Now,  every  one  of  you  can  imagine  in  your  own  way  what 
IS  commonly  called  watering  in  the  mouth.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  effect  of  flavor  on  digestion.  You  see  some¬ 
thing  that  is  pictured  to  your  eye,  and  your  mouth  begins  to 
w-ater,  and  the  digestive  juices  are  secreted  in  your  stomach, 
and  you  are  prepared  to  digest  that  before  you  put  it  in  your 
mouth.  Why,  it  is  the  effect  of  flavor  on  digestion. 

Now,  many  of  these  foods  are  colored,  and  you  get  a  dol¬ 
lar  s  worth  for_  a  dollar,  and  you  get  back  to  the  effect  of 
flavor  on  digestion.  Are  you  not  benefited  more  than  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  color  taken  out,  through  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
law  a  harmless  color?  And  if  you  give  a  man  something 
that  does  not  appeal  to  him,  he  is  not  prepared  to  digest  it ; 
he  eats  it,  and  he  feels  logy,  and  probably  takes  medicine 
before  morning. 

I  heard  Governor  Hoard  give  an  address  at  the  convention 
of  the  Canadian  and  United  States  Veterinary  Officials,  and 
he  gave  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  flavor  on  digestion.  At 
the  time  of  the  incident  he  didn’t  know  what  it  was.  A  doc¬ 
tor  came  to  him  and  said,  “Governor,  I  have  a  child  here 
in  the  city  that  is  just  starving  to  death  for  the  want  of  food,” 
and  he  says,  “we  can’t  give  it  anything  that  it  will  take ;  it 
not  only  will  not  retain  it,  but  it  won’t  swallow  it,  and  I  w’ant 
to  try  some  of  the  milk  from  your  dairy.”  The  Governor 
said:  “You  can  get  some  of  that  milk,  certainly;  but  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  good  milk.”  And  the  doctor  went 
and  got  some  of  the  milk  and  took  it  over,  and  the  nurse,  wdio 
had  an  idea  that  the  baby  was  prejudiced  against  milk  cov- 
ered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  cup  as  she  offered  it  to  the 
child,  and  the  doctor  said  :  “At  the  first  taste  it  ran  its  little 
tongue  out  and  licked  its  lips  and  drank  half  of  the  milk  in 
the  cup  and  went  to  sleep.”  And  the  next  time  they  gave  it 
the  milk  it  drank  freely,  and  the  baby  from  that  time  on 
began  to  grow  and  was  saved.  And  the  Governor  said :  “But 
at  Biat  time  I  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  the  baby’s 
prejudice.  Just  this  Summer — which  was  the  past  Summer— 

I  got  hold  of  a  book  of  over  700  pages,  published  in  Russia, 
devoted  entirely  to  the  effect  of  flavor  on  digestion,  and  after 
reading  that  I  discovered  what  had  happened;  that  it  was 
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the  natural  effect  of  the  flavor  on  the  digestive  system,  and 
the  little  digestive  organs  of  the  child  would  take  it  and  take 
care  of  it.”  The  baby  up  to  that  time  never  had  a  food  the 
flavor  of  which  was  satisfactory. 

You  get  beyond  the  commercial  end  of  this  thing,  for,  as 
I  say,  you  must  give  them  dollar  for  dollar,  and  you  must  not 
give  them  anything  harmful ;  but  when  you  get  l)eyond  these 
things,  why  block  the  digestive  system  by  the  too  rigid,  over- 
zealous  enforcement  of  the  law.  and  accomplish  nothing? 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Bailey:  1  would  like  to  ask  if  you  think  that  the  ar¬ 
gument  you  have  made  will  overcome  all  the  fraud  and  de¬ 
ception  ? 

Mr.  Newman:  Commissioner  Bailey  overlooks  the  fact 
that  I  said  to  start  out  with  that  fraud  should  not  be  permit¬ 
ted,  and  that  they  should  lie  required  to  give  dollar  for  dol¬ 
lar,  and  put  nothing  harmful  in  the  product.  Now,  where  be¬ 
yond  that  do  you  get  your  fraud? 

Mr.  Bailey:  You  are  liound  to  get  it;  you  can’t  escape  it. 
About  nine-tenths  of  these  goods  will  be  put  up,  and  they 
will  be  fraudulent,  too. 

Mr.  New'man  :  I  think  that  is  the  fault  of  the  law,  then,  in 
not  having  it  properly  branded. 

Mr.  Lyman:  How  are  we  going  to  protect  ourselves?  We 
have  got  chemists  here  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  The 
Government  has  twenty  laboratories  working  on  this  all  the 
time.  Isn’t  it  the  function  of  these  chemists  to  see  that  the 
products  are  in  conformity  with  the  law?  Isn’t  it  possible 
for  these  men  to  take  these  products  and  see  that  they  are 
properlv  colored?  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  lemon  extract; 
the  gentleman  says  they  don’t  allow  lemon  extract  in  Wyo¬ 
ming.  Now,  what  is  the  use  of  that?  It  is  possible  for  them 
to  determine  whether  that  is  a  true  extract  or  not.  Then  why 
not  give  the  public  the  advantage  of  it  if  they  like  it?  And 
it  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  chemists  to  settle  these_  ques¬ 
tions,  and  help  the  food  commissioners  out  of  these  difflcul- 
ties.  It  is  no  difficulty  at  all. 

Mr.  Harms :  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  demands  the  use  of  coloring  in  the  extract  of  lemon. 
Why  do  they  do  that?  And  it  is  required  in  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopaeia.  Why  don’t  the  medical  men  object  to  the  color¬ 
ing  of  these  products?  Instead  of  that  they  demand  it,  that 
the  druggist  must  put  in  the  extract  of  lemon  the  coloring 
obtained  from  the  lemon  peel,  and  the  same  with  the  essence 
of  peppermint,  and  the  elixirs.  Why  ? 

President  Wallis :  You  answer  that  question,  doctor. 

Mr.  Burke :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  of  this  little 
meeting  if  they  are  getting  any  assistance  in  any  way  from 
the  medical  profession? 

Mr.  Harms:  No;  but  nevertheless  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopseia 
demands  that  extract  of  lemon  must  be  made  from  the  oil  of 
lemon,  or  the  lemon  peel,  and  containing  the  coloring  prin¬ 
ciple  of  lemon.  They  demand  that  the  essence  of  peppermint 
must  be  made  from  the  oil  of  peppermint,  and  alcohol.  The 
elixirs  are  the  same  way.  Why  is  that?  Simply  to  make  the 
preparations  more  attractive  to  the  patient.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Burke :  Mr.  Harms,  I  think  this  about  chemistry :  I 
believe  that  I  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  chemistry  will  be 
sorry  that  there  is  coloring.  I  don’t  know  what  makes  me 
think  that,  but  I  have  just  got  a  hunch  that  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Bailey;  The  people  are  going  to  blame  us. 

Mr.  Burke:  Well,  I  know  that  the  people  are  to  blame 
for  this  highly  colored  stuff.  The  people,  in  a  measure,  are 
to  blame  for  these  things  themselves.  They  want  things  that 
are  attractive  to  the  eye.  I  remember  when  we  cut  out  the 
coal  tar  colors  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  when  they  got 
the  vegetable  colors  they  would  throw  them  out. 

Mr.  Newman:  Commissioner  Bailey  said  that  the  people 
would  demand  the  absence  of  the  coloring.  If  there  is  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  colored  distilled  vinegar  set  beside  a  bottle  of  uncolored 
distilled  vinegar,  which  would  he  take? 

Mr.  Bailey:  Well,  he  would  be  deceived  when  he  got  the 
colored  vinegar. 

Mr.  Newman :  Well,  suppose  you  mark  it  colored  and  un¬ 
colored  distilled  vinegar.  I  believe  he  will  take  the  colored 
vinegar.  You  say  the  doctors  demand  it.  I  think  the  people, 
after  they  get  dollar  for  dollar  and  get  something  harmless, 
do  want  the  thing  that  pleases  their  eye  and  helps  digestion. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  am  interested  in  this  question  of  color,  and 
I  think  we  have  been  more  or  as  much  interested  in  color  in 
food  products  in  Kansas  as  we  have  in  any  one  of  half  a 
dozen  other  topics,  and  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  question,  of 
course,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  get  excited 
about  the  matter,  and  just  go  slow  and  talk  reasonably.  I 
don’t  know  whether  I  can  talk  reasonably  or  not,  but  I  will 
see  what  I  can  do;  it  is  pretty  hard  to  talk  reasonably. 


Let  us  admit,  in  order  to  eliminate  as  many  questions  as 
possible,  that  we  can  get  seven  or  ten  or  any  other  definite 
number  of  colors  which  are  perfectly  harmless.  Let  us  ad¬ 
mit  that — that  we  can  get  harmless  colors,  to  make  any  dis¬ 
tinction  or  shade  that  we  want.  Now,  then,  what  would 
be  the  stand  of  the  various  people  here  on  the  admission  of 
colors  in  foods?  Come  right  down  to  the  question  of  fact. 
What  is  the  fact  about  the  colors  that  occur  in  food?  Now, 
when  I  came  first  to  Kansas  a  lot  of  lemon  extracts  came  to 
the  laboratory.  What  was  the  fact  in  the  case  about  those 
lemon  extracts?  I  tell  you  honestly  that  the  ones  which  were 
deepest  colored,  the  ones  which  claimed  to  be  triple  and  dou¬ 
ble  strength,  were  without  value ;  they  were  the  ones  which 
were  not  lemon  extracts  at  all,  but  which  were  adulterated 
frauds  That  is  the  fact  in  the  case.  The  ones  that  were 
colored  the  most  were  the  frauds.  There  has  only  been  one 
case  that  I  can  think  of  now  where  a  deeply  colored  lemon 
extract  had  enough  lemon  extract  in  it,  or  anywhere  near  it. 

I  have  had  lemon  extract  highly  colored,  the  only  flavor  that 
1  could  detect  in.  which  being  ascribed  to  that  color.  They 
had  but  very  little  flavor,  and  none  of  lemon  oil,  or  anyffhing 
else  except  just  a  slight  rank  taste — a  very  slight  lank  flavor 
— which  you  could  ascribe  to  the  color. 

I  have  had  some  jams  and  jellies  sent  in  that  were  colored 
with  coal  tar  dyes.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  jams  and 
jellies  which  were  colored  with  coal  tar  dyes?  Some  of  them 
had  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  glucose  in  them ;  some  of  them 
had  starch  paste  in  them,  and  some  had  both ;  and  some  of 
them  had  a  small  admixture  of  fruit  color;  and  they  were 
called  jams  and  jellies. 

I  have  wondered  over  and  over  again  how  the  consuming 
public  will  buy  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  put  up  to 
them.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  public  demands  certain 
things ;  that  they  demand  this  or  that.  They  don’t  demand 
anything;  they  don^t  get  a  chance  to.  Things  aie  put  on  the 
shelves,  high-priced  or  low-priced.  The  poor  man  takes  a 
low-priced  article;  the  rich  man  takes  a  high-priced  article. 
They  don’t  have  any  chance  to  go  out  and  demand  these 
things. 

In  New  York  and  in  Boston  there  have  been  theaters  start¬ 
ed  up,  and  operas,  within  the  last  year  or  two  which  (without 
financial  recompense  as  an  aim)  have  made  it  their  object  to 
put  upon  the  boards  classical  plays,  good  plays,  plays  of  a 
high  order,  and  they  have  not  only  gotten  along,  but  they 
have  made  money  at  it,  and  it  has  been  stated  lately  that  the 
public  did  not  demand  the  immoral  plays  that  were  furnished 
to  them;  that  these  good  plays,  high-class  plays,  drew  big 
crowds  and  brought  financial  success  to  those  theaters,  which 
were  produced  with  the  idea  that  they  would  not  pay.  They 
did  pay.  The  public  does  not  always  get  a  chance  to  make  a 
demand  for  things.  If  you  give  them  a  good  thing,  they  take 
it,  and  if  you  give  them  a  bdd  thing  with  the  good  thing,  then 
they  have  got  to  take  it. 

Now,  the  fact  remains  that  these  colors  do  get  into  foods 
in  order  to  make  them  look  better  than  they  are;  and  the 
foods  that  are  the  worst  colored  are  the  ones  which  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  are  the  most  worthless. 

I  have  had  some  high-class  articles,  however,  too,  from 
artificial  coloring,  as  I  believe,  after  as  careful  an  investiga¬ 
tion  as  I  could  give  them,  and  what  were  they?  They  were 
high-class  goods ;  they  were  as  high-class  as  my  wif  e^  or  my 
mother  has  ever  put  up,  consisting  of  the_  whole  fruit,  with 
plenty  of  sugar  in  it.  My  wife  has  made  jams  and  jellies  so 
slightly  colored  and  so  beautifully  colored  that  when  I  showed 
them  to  a  chemist  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  they  were 
colored  with,  he  said  “Coal  tar  dyes,”  right  out. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  make  just  as 
highly  ’colored  foods,  just  as  appetizing  foods,  without  the 
colors  as  it  is  to  make  those  foods  with  colors.  It  is  per- 
fectly  easy  and  perfectly  possible  to  make  foods  that  will  keep, 
that  will  look  appetizing,  without  colors  and  without  preserva¬ 
tives.  I  know  that  my  grandmother  and  my  mother  and  my 
wife  never  have  used  preservatives  or  coloring  matter,  and 
I  don’t  know,  in  my  passage  from  home  to  home,  of_  any  peo- 
pie  who  have  made  more  appetizing  dishes,  both  with  color- 
ing  and  without,  than  they  have.  I  think  that  the  color  is  put 
in  and  does  go  in  various  products,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
high-class  product  which  has  a  coal  tar  dye  in  it.  They  don  t 
need  it  there ;  but  they  do  need  it  if  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  it  is  a  little  deteriorated;  that  is  the  time  they  put 
it  in  ;  and  the  best  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  to¬ 
day,  some  of  the  big  leading  ones,  are  steering  clear  of  coal 
tar  dyes  in  every  way,  and  of  every  artificial  color,  and  they 
are  putting  up  a  high-class  product  that  is  all  right. 

Now,  I  will  add  another  thing,  to  show  you  how  Kansas 
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subject,  and  1  will  read  you  a  part  of  the  laws 
\\lnch  were  promulgated  in  December  last  year. 

(,-Mr.  Jackson  then  read  clause  No.  4  of  said  laws.) 

to‘T,r'thm^!f  't,  I  interpret  .Mr.  Bailey's  stand 

D  Iw  ft-,  ^  ^  appear  better  than  it  really 

,  ’  .7  ^  CO  oring,  he  can  secure  a  conviction,  and  I 

brought  in  Kansas,  if  they  are  brought  upon 
just  that,  if  the  thing  is  made  to  look  better  than  it  really  is 

die  statr-m?  r' a  i”  go'"g'  about  through 

do  h  t  H  throughout  the  state  that  they 

(  o  believe  that  the  lemon  extract  is  a  good  thing,  and  they 
did  think  the  extracts  were  a  good  thing  until  we  taught  theiJ 

whir['  I  am  getting  colored  lemon  extracts 

which  are  below  the  standard.  Those  are  the  ones  that  are 
below  the  standard  I  don’t  very  often  run  across  a  colorless 
one  that  is  below  the  standard;  they  are  put  up  by  the  good 

standard  ones  that^are\elow  the 


that  thriBn  1  r  anvthing 

admits  or  prohibits,  and  it  is 
letu  to  the  discretion  of  Kansas  whether  or  not  they  shall 
admit  or  reject  anything  that  the  National  Government  does. 
They  have  made  these  standards  for  flavoring  extracts  A.nd 
by  the  way,  flavoring  extracts  or  extracts  of  flavoring’are  all 
the  same  thing  m  Kansas,  and  w'e  hope  there  is  no  way  to  get 

IvTnsaL  product ^in 


endorse  the  expressions  ot 
Mr.  Jack.^on  and  Mr.  iMiight.  There  is  groat  danger  in  let¬ 
ting  down  ihe  bars  to  let  the  public  be  educated  to  a  false 
standard,  and  that  has  been  the  trouble  so  long  Take  for 
instance,  soda  water  I  think  that  most  of  you,  and  I  am’sure 
that  1  would  prefer  a  colorless,  ordinary  water-colored, 
sparkling  drink ;  while  in  many  cases  you  see  on  the  market 
colors  m  every  shade,  and  flavoring  of  different  kinds,  just  be¬ 
cause  the  public  demand  them,  and  think  they  are  better  than 
the  ordinary  water. 

■  I  want  to  keep  you  here  much  longer 

but  I  believe  some  of  the  commissioners  here  have  got  a  false 
impression  of  where  I  stand.  I  tried  to  make  m^elf  clear 
that  where  an  article  was  colored  to  make  it  appear  of 
greater  value  than  it  was,  I  am  opposed  to  it;  where  it  is  col- 
ored  to  conceal  inferwrity,  I  am  opposed  to  it.  But  where 
neither  of  these  things  are  concerned,  and  it  pleases  the  eye 
and  thereby  better  suits  the  patient,  or  the  consumer,  I  am’ 
not  opposed  to  it.  Now,  the  gentleman  down  here  spoke  of 
his  wife  making  preserves  and  they  were  colored.  Where  did  the 
coloring  matter  come  from?  As  Air.  Hansen  said,  God 
Almighty  put  colors  all  over  this  world,  and  He  gave  us  the 
eyes  to  see  them  and  appreciate  them.  Is  the  white  cherry  as 
good  as  the  red  cherry,  or  is  the  red  cherry  as  good  as  the 
white  cherry  ?  Is  the  white  salmon  as  good  as  the  pink  sal¬ 
mon.  \  et  they  sell  It  just  as  they  would  the  white,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  now  the  pink  is  of  the  greater  value,  because  the  white 
are  more  plentiful ;  but  if  you  should  color  the  white  harm¬ 
lessly  and  sell  it  on  the  same  basis  as  the  pink— I  would  like 
to  ask  if  the  white  salmon  is  as  good  as  the  pink  salmon? 

Mr.  Bailey:  No,  it  isn’t.  The  white  salmon  has  not  the 
rood  value  that  the  pink  salmon  has. 

Barley  O”  the  matter  of  coloring,  Air. 


Mr.  Bailey:  Oh,  no;  they  hav^e  a  different  run. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  I  am  glad  to  know  that.  They  run 
cars  of  It  into  Chicago,  and  color  it  the  same  as  the  pink  sal¬ 
mon.  They  said  the  white  salmon  was  more  plentiful  and  the 
only  way  they  could  sell  it  was  to  color  it  in  imitation  of  the 
pink  salmon,  and  it  is  one  of  the  stock  cases  that  we  illustrate 
before  the  women’s  clubs.  They  not  only  color  the  white 
salmon  to  make  it  look  like  pink,  but  they  artificially  smoke 
It  with  liquid  smoke.  Now,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that  But 
where  it  is  harmlessly  colored  I  can’t  see  where  any  harm  is 
dotie,  and  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  these  commissioners  are 
getting  so  wrapped  up  in  their  work  that  they  are  not  going 
to  see  that  there  is  a  fair  deal  on  some  of  these  color  orooo- 
sitions.  ^ 

IMr.  Hansen :  I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried,  and  the  convention  there¬ 
upon  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  April  12,  at  9  o’clock  a.  m. 


The  second  day’s  proceedings  will  appear  in  the  May  issue 
ot  the  American  Fo.)I)  Journal. 
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ADOPTED  AT  THE  CONVEN- 
TION  or  WESTERN  FOOD  CON¬ 
TROL  OFFICIALS. 


le  following  resohitions  were  adopted  in  the  course 
of  the  second  day  s  proceedings  which  we  are  repro- 
c  ticing  in  this  issue  on  account  of  their  importance  to 
the  public  and  trade. 

We,  your  Committee  on  Uniform.ity  of  Food  Laws,  be¬ 
lieving  that  food  officials  cannot  give  adequate  protection 
to  the  consuming  public  by  reason  of  the  varying  rules, 
regulations  and  laws  of  the  different  states,  and  that  such 
differences  are  also  vexatious  and  expensive  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  all  food  officials  in 
this  association  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  such 
varying  rules,  regulations  and  laws  so  changed  and  amend- 
e^d  to  conform  to  the  national  law  of  June  30th,  1906,  and 
Federal  rules  and  regulations.  Geo.  E.  Hyde, 

E.  W.  Burke, 

Willard  Hansen, 
Committee  on  Uniform  Laws. 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs  leave  to  report  as 
follows: 

^^SOLVED,  That  this  convention  express  its  hearty 
thanks  to  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  address  transmitted. to  its  President,  and  the  President 
IS  hereby  directed  to  convey  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  Association’s  cordial  approval  of  his  suggestion  for 
co-operation  between  the  Federal  and  State  authorities  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  for  the 
people,  and  regretting  his  inability  to  be  with  us  on  this 
occasion. 


Whereas,  The  exceptional  facilities  among  the  distin¬ 
guished  scientific  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  unlimited  funds  at  the  command  of  the  Department 
under  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  their  power 
to  protect  the  American  public  generally  by  the  control  of 
imports  and  interstate  shipments,  pre-eminently  equip  the 
Department  for  the  determination  of  doubtful  food  ques¬ 
tions  and  the  establishment  of  authoritative  precedents' 
and  ’ 

Whereas,  In  order  that  the  State  Food  Departments  may 
secure  that  indispensable  uniformity  of  food  laws,  regula¬ 
tions  and  constructions,  and  so  carry  on  this  great  food 
control  work  in  their  several  jurisdictions  with  the  wisest 
and  most  successful  results,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  working  basis  of  uniformity  must  prevail;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  appropriate  that  this  standard  should  not 
be  the  laws  and  regulations  of  any  one  of  our  many  states 
but  tne  Federal  statutes,  chosen  by  the  people  of  all  the 
states  through  their  national  legislators. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  a  determination  upon 
mooted  food  problems  ought  first  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  members  of  the  Western 
Food  Control  Association  co-operate  with  the  Food  Com¬ 
missioners  and  Departments  of  all  states  and  with  our  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Agriculture,  toward  the  continued  and 
perfected  investigation,  understanding  and  enforcement  of 
food  laws;  and 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that,  in 
the  interest  of  consumers,  manufacturers  and  food  officials, 
and  for  the  protection  of  legitimate  internal  and  interstate 
commerce,  state  laws,  constructions  and  regulations  should 
be  uniform  with  the  provisions  and  administration  of  our 
National  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

That  this  association  be  made  a  permanent  organization, 
for  the  benefit  of  Western  Food  Officials,  and  as  a  help  and 
strength  to  the  National  organization. 

That  the  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Western  Food  Control  Officials,  and  that  it  shall 
meet  annually  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be  decided  by  the 
President  and  Secretary. 

That  inasmuch  as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments 
at .  a  recent  meeting  have  asked  the  different  state  food 
officials  to  suggest  to  them  what  time  in  November  next 
would  be  most  convenient  for  them  to  attend  the  next  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  New  Orleans, 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association 
that  the  date  of  the  next  annual  convention,  to  be  held  in 
New  Orleans,  be  the  week  of  November  28,  1910,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  attend  said  conven¬ 
tion  in  a  body;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  mailed 
at  once  by  the  Secretary  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  organization. 
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Whereas,  The  American  Food  Journal  has  rendered  valu¬ 
able  service  to  the  cause  of  pure  foods  and  to  uniformity 
in  food  legislation,  and  to  all  intelligent  interpretation  of 

food  laws;  and  «  .  u 

Whereas,  The  American  Food  Journal  has  offered  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  without  expense  to 
the  Association,  which  service,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  giving  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  wide  circulation, 
is  very  valuable  to  the  Western  Food  Control  Officials  and 
the  consuming  public; 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  H.  B.  Meyers,  publisher  of 
the  American  Food  Journal,  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  attend¬ 
ance  and  the  encouragement  and  valuable  help  at  this 
meeting  and  to  accomplish  the  object  of  our  organization. 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Hon.  James 
H.  Brady,  the  illustrious  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  to  Mayor  Pence  of  “Boise  the  Beautiful,”  and  for  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  accorded  the  members  of  this  association. 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  Commercial  Club, 
to  Chairman  L.  P.  Grunbaum  of  the  Entertainment  Commit¬ 
tee,  to  Max  Mayfield,  Chairman  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  of  Idaho,  and  to  the  press  of  Boise,  for  their 
cordial  treatment  and  well-known  hospitality  while  in  this 
beautiful  city. 

That  to  the  Hon.  James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy,  Food  and 
Sanitary  Inspector,  and  Prof.  Claude  D.  Mason,  State 
Chemist  of  Idaho,  we  extend  our  felicitations  for  their  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  and  boundless  hospitality  which  have  char¬ 
acterized  their  every  event  of  our  generous  entertainment. 

E.  W.  Burke. 

L.  Davies. 

Willard  Hansen. 

We,  your  Committee  on  Net  Weights,  Uniform  Labels 
and  the  Bleaching  of  Flour,  respectfully  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

I.  In  the  case  of  net  weights  and  measures,  we  recognize 
the  growing  demand  for  an  amendment  of  the  Federal  law 
requiring  the  same  to  be  placed  upon  the  label.  We  recog¬ 
nize,  however,  the  necessity  that  great  care  should  be  used 
in  drawing  this  amendment,  and  respectfully  request  that 
your  committee  be  given  until  the  meeting  of  our  National 
Food  Convention  at  New  Orleans,  when  the  committee  will 
be  pleased  to  report  to  the  members  present  of  the  Western 
Food  Control  Association. 

II.  We  recommend  in  the  case  of  labels  that  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  distributer  appear  upon 
the  label  of  food  and  drinks. 

III.  In  the  case  of  bleaching  of  flour,  we  petition  the 

Federal  Agricultural  Department  to  submit  the  same  to  the 
Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  or  a  speedy  trial  in  the  Federal 
courts,  and  that  we  take  no  action  as  state  food  officials 
until  a  decision  is  made  either  by  the  said  board^  or  the 
Federal  courts.  S-  Mains. 

E.  W.  Burke. 

Willard  Hansen. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  on  Stan¬ 
dards  for  “Near-Beer,”  that  the  adoption  of  any  standards 
for  “near-beer”  is  inadvisable  at  present,  as  the  problem  is 
not  purely  a  chemical  one,  but  is  more  a  technical  and 
medical  one  and  involves  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  “wet”  and  “dry”  factions  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is 
thus  clearly  necessary  to  secure  information  from  manu¬ 
facturers,  to  study  processes,  and  to  consult  with  medical 
experts,  aside  from  considering  the  matter  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  chemistry  alone.  H.  M.  Loomis. 

E.  R.  Lyman. 

H.  Louis  Jackson. 

Herman  Harms. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING. 

On  Tuesday,  April  26,  1910,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m., 
there  will  be  a  public  hearing  before  the  Board  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  subject  of 
coating  chocolates  with  shellac  and  other  similar  sub¬ 
stances.  The  board  desires  all  interested  parties  to  be 
present  to  offer  their  views  and  to  discuss  this  subject 
fully. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  in  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
ists  Building,  216  Thirteenth  Street,  S.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.  (Signed)  James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


BULLETINS  FROM  NEVADA. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA,  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  RENO,  NEVADA. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Joseph  Edward  Stubbs, 
CIRCULAR  NO.  2,  JANUARY,  1910. 

ICE  CREAM. 

By  Sanford  C.  Dinsniore,  B.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  Food 

Control. 

In  the  food  standards  adopted  for  this  state  (Nevada  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  70),  ice  cream  is 
defined  as  follows; 

Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  creairi  ana  sugar 
with  or  without  a  natural  flavoring,  and  contains  not  less 
than  fourteen  (14)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

Fruit  ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  irom  cream, 
sugar,  and  sound,  clean,  mature  fruits,  and  contains  not  less 
than  twelve  (12)  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

Nut  ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product  made  from  cream,  sugar, 
and  sound,  non-rancid  nuts,  and  contains  not  less  than  twelve 

(12)  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  ,,,  r  , 

A  limited  amount  of  gelatin,  starch,  eggs  or  other  healthtul 
food  constituents  may  be  added,  and  the  goods  called  ice 
cream,  and  sold  as  such,  provided  the  per  cent  of  fat  does  not 
fall  below  the  standard  set  by  law.  . 

If  artificial  or  imitation  flavors  or  extracts  are  used  m  the 
manufacture  of  ice  cream,  the  fact  must  be  plainly  stated 

on  the  label.  ,  , 

Artificial  coloring  matter  is  strictly  prohibited,  excepting 
those  designated  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  76. 

At  soda  fountains,  ice  cream  rooms,  in  hotels  or  restau¬ 
rants,  if  it  is  desired  to  sell  frozen  products  that  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  standards  adopted  for  this  state,  conspicuous 
signs  showing  exactly  what  is  being  served  as  a  substitute 
must  be  displayed,  and  orders  for  ice  cream  cannot  be  law¬ 
fully  filled  by  substitutes  without  explaining  what  they  are; 
that  is,  stating  the  fact  that  the  article  of  food  is  “imitation 
ice  cream,”  or  “ice  cream  imitation.” 


CIRCULAR  NO.  3,  JANUARY,  1910. 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS  AND  SODA  FOUNTAIN  SYRUPS. 

By  Sanford  C.  Dinsniore,  B.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  Food 

Control. 

Food  standards  adopted  for  this  state  define  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts  as  follows :  A  flavoring  extract  is  a  solution  in  ethyl 
alcohol  of  proper  strength  of  the  sapid  and  odorous  princi¬ 
ples  derived  from  an  aromatic  plant  or  parts  of  the  plant, 
with,  or  without,  its  coloring  matter,  and  conforms  in  name 
to  the  plant  used  in  its  preparation.  _  _ 

Keeping  for  sale  or  offering  for  sale  any  imitation  flavor¬ 
ing  extract  without  the  same  being  plainly  labeled  as  an  imi¬ 
tation  is  prohibited  by  law. 

Soda  fountain  syrups  flavored  with  imitation  flavoring  ex¬ 
tracts  must  be  plainly  and  correctly  labeled.  If  the  containers 
of  such  syrups  are  not  displayed  to  the  customers  so_  that 
the  label  is  readily  seen,  the  syrups  flavored  with  artificial 
flavoring  extracts  must  be  stated  by  conspicuous  signs  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fountain. 

If  coloring  matter  is  used,  the  fact  must  be  so  stated.  Food 
Inspection  Decision  76  names  the  colors  that  may  be  lawfully 
used. 

Benzoate  of  Soda  may  be  used  in  fruit  syrups  or  crushed 
fruits,  provided  its  presence  and  amount  is  plainly  and  cor¬ 
rectly’  stated  on  the  label,  or  by  conspicuous  signs  attached 
to  the  fountain,  giving  a  list  of  such  fruit  juices  or  crushed 
fruits  containing  the  preservative. 


CIRCUL.A.R  NO.  4,  JANUARY,  1910. 

COLORING  MATTER  IN  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

By  Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  Food 

Control. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  regarding  the  use  of 
artificial  coloring  matter  in  food  products.  For  the  preset 
the  use  of  such  colors  will  be  governed  by  Food  Inspection 
Decision  76,  the  chief  points  of  which  are; 

“The  use  of  any  dye,  harmless  or  otherwise,_  to  color  or 
stain  a  food  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is 
concealed  is  specifically  prohibited  by  law.  The  use  in  food 
for  any  purpose  of  any  mineral  dye  or  any  coal-tar  dye,  ex¬ 
cept  those  coal-tar  dyes  hereinafter  listed,  will  be  grounds 
for  prosecution.  Pending  further  investigations  now  under 
way  and  the  announcement  thereof,  the  coal-tar  dyes  herein¬ 
after  named,  made  specifically  for  use  in  foods,  and  which 
bear  a  guaranty  from  the  manufacturer  that  they  are  free 
from  subsidiary  products  and  represents  the  actual  substance 
the  name  of  which  they  bear,  may  be  used  in  foods.  In  every 
case  a  certificate  lhat  the  dye  in  question  has  been  tested  by 
competent  experts  and  found  to  be  free  from  harmful  con- 
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fpprovlVbrhim.”^'^'^  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 

The  following  coal-tar  dyes  which  may  be  used  in  this 
manner  are  given  nurnbers,  the  numbers  preceding  the  names 
referring  to^  the  number  of  the  dye  in  question  as  listed  in 
nf  Tie  Schultz-Julius  Systematic  Survey 

of  the  Organic  Coloring  Matters,  published  in  1904.  The  list 
IS  as  follows : 

thr^in  Amaranth;  56,  Ponceau  3  R;  517,  Ery- 

“Orange  shade :  85,  Orange  I 
AAllow  shade ;  4,  Naphthol  yellow  S. 

green  S.  F.  yellowish. 

,  Blue  shade :  692,  Indigo  disulfo  acid. 

Bach  of  these  colors  shall  be  free  from  any  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  other  than  the  one  specified  and  shall  not  contain  any" 
contamination  due  to  imperfect  or  incomplete  manufacture.” 

CIRCULAR  NO.  7,  FEBRUARY,  1910. 
c  PRODUCTS  ARTIFICALLY  COLORED. 

Ry  Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  Food  Control. 

hood  products  artificially  colored  with  any  coloring  matter 
whatever,  will  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  unless  a  sign  is 
displayed  making  known  the  fact  to  the  purchaser.  Upon 

necessary  only  to  make  mention 
^  n  1 1  products  are  artificially  colored. 

Only  those  coal-tar  dyes  mentioned  in  Nevada  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Circular  No.  4,  are  allowable  in  food 
products  under  any  consideration.  The  use  of  any  other  coal- 
products  will  be  grounds  for  prosecution. 

Ihis  decision  shall  be  in  effect  on  and  after  March  1  1910 
Sausage.— Sausage  containing  cereal,  sold  in  wholesale  or 
retail  trade,  must  be  so  labeled.  If  sausage  is  sold  from 
broken  packages  on  which  such  statement  is  made,  every  por- 
Jhat  package  when  sold  in  retail  trade  must  bear  a 
like  statement,  by  stamping  on  each  parcel,  the  contents  of 
which  ^is  a  part  of  the  original  package,  the  words  “cereal 
added,  or  this  sausage  contains  (stating  the  amount)  per 
cent  cereal.  Any  sausage  containing  cereal  and  not  so  labeled 
will  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated,  and  such  adulteration  will 
be  grounds  for  prosecution. 

This  decision  shall  be  in  effect  on  and  after  March  1  1910 
Polished  and  Coated  Rice.— Rice  coated  with  paraffin,  glu¬ 
cose  and  starch,  glucose  and  talc,  or  coated  in  any  other 
manner,  must  bear  a  statement  of  the  fact.  If  sold  from 
bulk  each  and  every  package  must  have  a  statement  stamped 
u^lion  it.  Coated  with  Glucose  and  Talc,”  or  “Coated  with 
Glucose  and  Starch,”  or  whatever  the  coating  may  be.  In 

Tie  food  substances  used  for  coating 
should  be  mentioned,  if  any  coloring  matter  is  used  to  change 
the  color  or  tint  of  the  rice,  this  fact  should  also  be  men¬ 
tioned. 
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SACCHARINE  IN  SPAIN. 

In  transmitting-  the  following  information  Consul- 
General  Frank  D.  Hill,  of  Barcelona,  reports  that 
saccharine  is  considered  a  medical  product  in  Spain, 
and  that  the  importation  of  food  products  containing 
saccharine  is  strictly  prohibited  : 

On  petition  of  the  General  Sugar  Company  of 
Spain,  the  Government,  to  prevent  the  still  frequent 
adulteration  of  food  products  with  saccharine,  issued 
a  royal  order  on  September  17,  1909,  to  the  following 
effect 

Spanish  health  officers  are  ordered  to  exercise  great 
vigilance  to  prevent  the  keeping  or  selling  of  sac¬ 
charine  except  by  druggists,  as  well  as  its  use  in  the 
adulteration  of  food  products.  The  special  agents  of 
the  Sugar  Company  are  authorized  to  call  upon  the 
public  authorities  in  order  to  secure  the  enforcement 
of  orders  relative  to  the  sale  and  use  of  saccharine, 
and  the  public  authorities  must  render  prompt  assist¬ 
ance.  The  agents  of  the  Sugar  Company  can  then 
take  part  officially  in  the  proper  investigations. 

After  each  conviction  for  unlawful  sale  or  adultera¬ 
tion  the  names  and  addresses  of  tlie  delinquents  will 
be  made  public  in  the  bulletins  published  by  the 
municipalities. 


We  Use  No  Benzoate  of  Soda  or  any  Other 
Chemical  Preservative  in  the  Manufacture 


Catsup,  Prepared  Mustard  or  Sauces 


OF 
OVR 

We  guarantee  our  products  to  keep  in  any  climate  for 
six  months.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

HUSS-EDLER  PRESERVE  CO.,  612-622  w.  kinzie  st.,  Chicago. 


Willis  Baldwii 


Elliot  O.  Grosvenor 


CIRCULAR  NO.  8,  APRIL,  1910. 


„  CERTIFIED  COLORS. 

banford  C.  Dinsmore,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  Food  Control, 
the  harmlessness  of  certain  coal  tar  colors  having  been 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  after  exhaustive  investigation,  only  the  colors  enu¬ 
merated  and  certified  in  F.  I.  D.  76  and  77  are  allowed  under 
the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906. 

107,  Amaranth. 

56,  Ponceau  3  R. 

517,  Erythrosin. 

85,  Orange  1. 

4,  Naphthol  Yellow  S. 

435,  Light  Green  S.  F.  Yellowish. 

692,  Indigo  disulfoacid. 

These  colors,  however,  according  to  F.  I.  D  76  must  be 
free  from  any  other  coloring  matter  than  the  one’  specified 
be  tree  from  harmful  constituents,  and  shall  not  contain  any 
contamination  due  to  imperfect  or  incomplete  manufacture 
and  a  certificate  to  this  effect  must  be  filed  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  for  each  and  every  batch,  and  approved 
by  him. 


These  certified  colors  have  now  been  on  the  market  for 
some  time  and  after  May  1st,  1910,  only  such  certified  colors 
or  combinations  of  them  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
foods,  beverages,  confectionery  and  drugs  in  this  state  Im- 
^rted  products  must  give  proof  that  they  are  so  colored 
However,  manufacturers  may  continue  till  July  1st,  1910,  to 
use  such  colors  as  they  may  now  have  on  hand.  ’Products 
manufactured  before  March  1st  with  colors  now  on  hand 
will  not  be  deemed  illegal. 

Foods,  beverages,  confectionery  and  drugs  in  which  certi- 
hed  colors  are  used  should  bear  the  label  “COLORS  USED 
ARE  GUARANTEED  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  ” 


BALDWIN  &  GROSVENOR 

ATTORNEYS 

FOOD  LAWS  SPECIALIZED 


Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Mount  Pickle  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WEST  OP 

High-grade  Condiments^  Pickles, 
Vinegar,  Mustard, 

Baked  Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce, 
Mince  Meat,  etc. 

The  purity  of  the  products  of  this  company  is  guaranteed. 
They  comply  with  all  State  and  National  Food  Laws. 
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you  can  secure  a  thorough 
musical  education  with¬ 
out  leaving  home.  A  com¬ 
plete  course  of  study  is  of¬ 
fered  you,  ranging  from  the  most 
elementary  instruction  through  to 
Harmony,  Composition,  Counter¬ 
point,  Fugue,  and  Orchestration. 
Whether  a  beginner,  advanced  pu¬ 
pil,  teacher,  or  professional  music¬ 
ian,  this  course  is  fully  adapted  to 
your  needs. 

The  Quinn-Campbell  Conservatory  of 
Music,  now  affiliated  with  The  People’s 
University  of  The  American  Woman’s 
League,  is  recognized  as  the  best  corres¬ 
pondence  school  of  music  -in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world.  Among 
their  successes  they  have  three  pupils 
who  are  at  the  heads  of  three  state  Uni¬ 
versities,  one  who  won  the  state  prize 
offered  for  the  best  musical  composition,  an¬ 
other  who  won  the  national  prize  for  the  best 
article  in  one  of  the  largest  music  magazines. 

A  complete  course  in  this  conservatory  is 
offered  free  of  charge  to  all  members  of  The 
American  Woman’s  League,  as  one  of  the  rights 
of  membership.  You  can  gain  a  membership 
without  the  expenditure  of  any  money.  All 
that  is  asked  of  you  is  a  slight  service,  that  is 
both  dignified  and  easy  to  perform,  taking  but 
a  few  hours  of  your  spare  time. 

The  instruction  offered  by  the  Quinn-Camp¬ 
bell  Conservatory  of  Music  is  the  product  of  a 
lifetime’s  study,  twenty  years  of  which  were 
spent  in  London.  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Paris  and 
other  musical  centers,  and  is  the  fruition  of 
personal  association  with  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren, 
Dr.  Oscar  Paul,  Salomon  Jadassohn,  Manuel  Garcia, 
Franz  Liszt,  and  other  music  giants. 

Hundreds  of  pupils  of  The  People’s  University  who 
are  taking  this  course  have  written  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  thorough¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  instruction.  Music  teachers 
are  finding  in  this  work  a  system  of  instruction  that 
is  invaluable,  so  much  so  that  the  method  of  this  Con¬ 
servatory  is  being  adopted  in  schools,  colleges,  and  by 
private  teachers  throughout  America. 

Full  information  about  the  League  and  the  Quinn- 
Campbell  Conservatory  will  be  gladly  sent  in  response 
to  a  post  card  request.  Address. 

The  People’s  University 

P.  O.jBox  882,  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  NIGHT  TRAVEL 

Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  and 
KANSAS  CITY  choose 
“ The  Only  Way” 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 

Electric  block  signals,  electric  search  head-lights, 
electric  ighted  trains,  over  a  completely  rock- 
balasted  roadway  underlaid  with  boulders  and 
underdrained  with  tile. 

A  Railroad  with  Character 

GEO.  J.  CHARLTON  R.  J.  McKAY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  General  Passenger  Agent 
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There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE. 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


=PET 

BRAND 

[viiporiiteii  Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinois 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED];  MILK 


WM.  HENNING  CO 


Established  1871 


Manufacturers  and  packers 

Pure  Food  Products 


VINEGAR 

Pure  Cider,  Fermented  Sugar  (dark  natural  color),  White 
Distilled  Grain,  Pure  Malt  and  Pickling 

Sweet,  Sour  and  Dill 

PICKLES 

I  n  Bulk  or  Glass 

sauerkraut 

Bulkor  Canned 

CATSUP,  MUSTARD,  SAUCES 
OLIVES,  SALAD  OILS,  Etc. 

in  Bulk  or  Glass 


Main  Office 

HAWTHORNE  AND  WABANSIA  AVENUES 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  NEW  FOOD 

DR.  PRICE'S 

^LG-RAIJif 

FOOD  . 

Has  a  high  food  value.  A  splendid  physical  devolop- 
ment  follows  when  it  is  used  as  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  diet.  A  food  that  children  will  like  and  grow  vigorous 
upon.  Compounded  from  WHEAT,  OATS,  RICE 
and  BARLEY.  Relished  by  the  robust  as  well  as  the 
weak,  possesing  90%  of  the  nutritious  value  of  these 
important  grains.  Ask  your  Grocer. 
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The  Food  Departments  of 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Idaho 

and  Nevada 

-I  • 

='  have  decided  that  only  harmless 

CERTIFIED  COLORS 

may  be  used  after  advertised  dates. 

The  National  Food  Law  demands  the  use  of 
Harmless  Certified  Colors  for  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce.  Other  States  will  soon  follow  and  the  use 
of  only  Certified  or  Vegetable  Colors  will  sim¬ 
plify  the  Co  lor  question  for  the  manufacturers. 

THEY  HAVE  COME  TO  STAY 

The  Experimental  Period  Has  Passed 

Manufacturers  of  Candies,  and  other  colored  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts,  should  adapt  their  business  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
laws  and  use  only 

ATLAS  BRAND  OF 

CERTIFIED  COLORS 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Established  1851 

87-89  PARK  PLACE  112-114  FRANKLIN  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


r  :o  1 8 1917 


Vol.  V  No.  5 


CHICAGO,  MAY  15,  1910 


10c.  Per  Coptr 
Monthly  $1.00  Per  Year 


OFFICERS  OF 


THE  WESTERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FOOD 
CONTROL  OFFICIALS. 


Richest  and  Purest  Milk 

from  the  choicest  dairy  sections 
of  the  United  States.  From 
cows  properly  fed  and  cared  for. 


BORDEN’S 

PEERLESS 

BRAND  EVAPORATED 

MILK 

(Unsweetened) 


Dilute  with  water  to  desired 
consistency  and  use  same 
as  “fresh”  milk. 

CONVENIENT 

ECONOMICAL 

SAFE 

BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

“Leaders  of  Quality” 

Est.  1857. 


For  Home  Baked  Beans 
and  Boston  Brown 
Bread,  as  in  all  cooking 
where  sweetening  is  re¬ 
quired,  use — 

I&ro 

CORN  SYRUP 


Karo  is  a  pure  sweet  that  blends  naturally 
with  other  foods.  A  tablespoonful  to  every 
half -pint  beans,  poured 
over  after  cooking  and 
before  baking,  gives  a 
rich  brown  and  a  delicious 
flavor. 

Use  Karo  for 

Ginger  Bread 
Molasses  Cookies 
Fudge  and  Taffy 
Eat  Karo  on 

Griddle  Cakes 
Waffles 
Hot  Biscuit 

Send  a  post  card  for  the  Karo 
Cook  Book  "00”— fifty  pages  in¬ 
cluding  thirty  perfect  recipes 
for  home  candy  making.  Write 
today— the  book  is  free. 

Corn  Products  Refining 
Company 
NEW  YORK 

Pept.  00  P.  O.  Box  161 


Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 

bre:e:n  s.  Kennedy 

I87-I89  Washington  Street 

CHICAGO 


Monthly,  $1  Per  Year 


CHICAGO,  MAY  15,  1910, 


lOc  Per  Copy. 
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Official  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention 

of  Western  Food  Control  Officials 


Held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  House,  Boise,  Idaho,  April  11  and  12,  1910. 


SECOND  DAY  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

Senate  Chamber.  State  House, 

.  Boise,  Idaho,  April  12,  1910. 

■o  •  1  11-  ^  ,  9  o’clock  A.  M, 

President  Wallis;  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  we  have 
some  letters  here  from  people  whom  we  expected  to  attend, 
and  in  order  to  make  our  record  clear  and  complete  we  will’ 
have  the  secretary  read  these  letters  and  telegrams. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  the  letters  and  telegrams, 
which  follow : 


Telegrams. 

Salt  Lake,  Utah,  April  12th,  1910. 
Hon.  vVillard  Hansen,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Sorry  sickness  kept  me  home.  Please  convey  to  convention 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  splendid  accomplishment 
and  object  in  view.  W.  P.  Jensen 

^  .  Washington,  D.  C,  April  11th,  1910. 

James  H.  Wallis,  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Regret  I  am  unable  to  meet  with  the  western  food  officials 
in  convention  today.  Know  the  meeting  will  be  pleasant  and 
profitable.  Wish  you  all  success.  McCabe,  Solicitor. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  11th,  1910. 
James  H.  Wallis,  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Extend  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  convention 
of  Western  food  officials  and  express  the  hope  that  much  will 
be  accomplished  for  the  protection  of  your  people  from 
adulterated  and  misbranded  food;  let  us  know  if  we  can 
help  you.  James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


Salt  Lake,  Utah,  April  11,  1910. 
James  H.  Wallis,  President  Temporary  Association  of  West¬ 
ern  Food  Officials,  Boise,  Idaho. 

On  account  of  illness  of  my  father  I  am  unable  to  be  at 
convention.  I  heartily  endorse  the  movement  to  make  uni¬ 
form  legislation  regarding  pure  food  questions  in  the  western 
territory  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist  you  in  the 
proposition.  j.  Q.  McDonald. 

Letters, 

State  Food  and  Drug  Commission. 


.  Vermilion,  S.  D.,  April  8,  1910. 
Hon,  James  H.  Wallis,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  exceedingly  at  this  date  to  have  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  at  Boise  next  week  as 
I  had  originally  planned. 


I  am  much  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  attend  as  I 
note  that  the  program  is  to  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  one. 
Another  year  I  hope  to  be  able  to  be  on  hand  and  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  conference. 

Trusting  that  you  will  have  a  profitable  time  in  every  way, 
and  assuring  you  of  my  most  sincere  sympathy  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  obtain  uniformity  of  laws  and  rules  and  regulations, 
I  remain.  Respectfully  yours, 

Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  Governiment 
Experiment  Station. 

Fargo,  March  24th,  1910. 

Jas.  H.  \Vallis,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  March  18th,  asking  that 
I  discuss  the  subject  of  “The  Vital  Importance  of  Uniform¬ 
ity  of  National  and  State  Laws”  before  the  meeting  April 
11th  and  12th  at  Boise: 

I  fear  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  away  at  that 
time  and  for  so  long  a  trip  as  would  be  necessary  to  go  from 
Fargo  to  Boise  and  return.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
present  and  hear  the  discussion  on  Unifrom  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Laws,  a  subject  which  I  consider  of  very  much  im¬ 
portance  at  this  time.  Yours  very  truly,  E.  F.  Ladd. 

Houston,  Texas,  March  25th,  1910. 
Mr.  James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  In¬ 
spector,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Dear  Sir.  I  have  your  courteous  invitation  of  the  18th 
inst.  to  address  the  Convention  of  State  Food  Officials  that 
will  convene  in  Boise,  Idaho,  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  April. 

I  regret  very  much  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  at¬ 
tend  this  meeting.  Very  respectfully  yours,  J.  S.  Abbott, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Denton,  Texas. 

Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Health. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  March  24,  1910. 
Hon.  James  H.  Wallis,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  very  kind  invitation  to 
attend  and  address  the  convention  of  Western  Food  Control 
Officials  at  Boise  April  11  and  12,  1910. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  state  my  inabiliy  to  be  present. 
“The  Importance  of  Uniformity  of  National  and  State  Pure 
Food  Laws,”  the  subject  assigned  me,  is  a  question  I  sin¬ 
cerely  trust  will  be  so  presented  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
dispute  of  the  very  apparent  fact  that  only  through  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  uniformity  of  laws  can  proper  restrictions  be  en¬ 
forced. 

The  states  and  National  Government  must  come  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  great  importance  attached  to  their  public 
health  departments,  and  I  am  convinced  that  only  through  an 
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interchange  of  reports  and  the  adoption  of  a  given  general 
policy,  can  the  growing  tendency  to  adulterate  and  substitute 
food  products  be  overcome. 

Being  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  will  only  cause  me  to 
watch  with  great  interest  the  deliberations  of  your  body  and 
the  effect  such  a  gathering  and  conference  should  produce. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  C.  Mahr, 

State  Commissioner  of  Health. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  4,  1910. 

Mr.  James  H.  Wallis.  Boise,  Idaho. 

Dear  Mr.  Wallis:  I  have  just  wired  you  as  follows: 

“Can  not  come  because  of  illness  in  family.  Paper  from 
secretary  will  be  sent.  IVIcCabe  can  not  come.  Secretary- will 
authorize  chemists  at  Portland  and  Seattle  to  attend.  Letter 

*  follows.”  . 

It  is  a  matter  which  1  regret  exceedingly,  my  inability  to 
come  to  Boise  to  attend  your  meeting,  as  I  had  counted  on  it 
and  fully  expected  to  come ;  but  Mrs.  Dunlap  is  not  at  all 
well  and  I  have  debated  for  a  couple  of  days  in  my  mind  as 
to  whether  or  not  I  ought  to  go  under  the  circumstances,  and 
have  finally  decided  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side  and  not 
to  go,  although  it  is  denying  myself  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
trip,  a  good  visit  with  you  and  your  friends,  and  also  I  had 
wanted  to  see  a  little  something  of  that  part  of  the  country 
which  I  have  not  visited  before  and  I  imagine  this  is  a  very 
beautiful  time  of  the  year  to  go;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  position  in  which  I  find  myself.  It  may  be  that  I 
can  come  out  your  way  later  on  and  if  so  I  shall  certainly  let 
you  know  and  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  over  many 
things  we  have  in  common. 

With  cordial  good  wishes,  I  am, 

»  Very  truly  yours, 

F.  L.  Dunlap. 

California  State  Board  of  Health. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  April  1,  1910. 

Mr.  James  H.  Wallis,  Idaho  State  Board  of  Health,  Boise, 

Idaho.  .  ,  •  1  1 

My  Dear  Sir:  Owing  to  certain  complications  which  have 
just  arisen,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be  with  you  on 
the  11th  and  12th  of  this  month.  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able 
to  arrange  matters  so  as  to  be  present  at  the  convention,  but 
certainly  today  it  looks  far  from  hopeful. 

I  will  write  you  later,  about  the  middle  of  next  week. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  E.  Jaffa. 

State  of  Kansas — Department  of  the  State  Board  of 

Health. 

Topeka,  March  29,  1910. 

Mr  James  H.  Wallis,  State  Food  Inspector,  Boise  City,  Ida. 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  time  approaches  for  the  western  con¬ 
vention  of  food  officials  to  be  held  in  your  city,  I  find  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  leave  at  that  time. 

I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  entire  sympathy  in  the  or¬ 
ganized  movement  of  the  western  food  officials  and  to  be 
counted  as  one  of  you,  I  shall  certainly  take  great  pleasure 
in  attending  your  next  meeting. 

Kindly  express  the  greetings  of  the  Sunflower  state  to  the 
assembled  delegates. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D., 
Secretary. 

Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

Chicago,  April  8,  1910. 

Hon.  James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 

Boise,  Idaho.  ,  •  u 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  writer’s  return  from  New  York  city  he 
has  your  esteemed  communication  of  March  27,  in  which  you 
invite  him  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  convention  of  food 
commissioners  to  be  held  in  your  city  on  the  11th  and  12th 

insts.  .  . 

He  regrets  exceedingly  that  it  will  be  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  nor  has  he  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  very  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Labels,”  which  it  appears  your  committee  so  kindly 
assigned  to  him. 

Briefly,  however,  the  writer  suggests  that  the  reason  the 
state  and  nation  have  authority  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in 
food  matters  is : 

(a)  To  protect  the  health. 

(b)  To  prevent  fraud.  ...  •  •  j- 

If  neither  of  these  questions  is  involved,  no  such  jurisdic¬ 
tion  exists. 


In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  congress  enacted  the 
national  food  and  drugs  act  June  30,  1906,  which  we  believe 
to  be  effective  in  every  particular.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  it 
is  not  so,  then  we  shall  favor  its  amendment  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  result. 

Assuming  that  the  national  law  is  effective  in  prote:tmg 
health  and  preventing  fraud,  we  believe  all  the  states  ought 
to  adopt  it  so  as  to  secure  uniformity.  ■  r  j  i  • 

Among  the  reasons  for  desiring  uniformity  in  food  legis¬ 
lation  are  the  following: 

1.  Economy  in  the  production  of  food  supplies. 

2.  The  prevention  of  errors  in  labeling. 

3.  To  obtain  certainty  as  to  future  requirements. 

In  the  absence  of  uniform  laws  any  effort  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  the  various  states  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
national  law  produces  endless  confusion  and  consequently  a 
large  amount  of  expense,  which  necessarily  is  reflected  in  the 
cost  of  goods  and  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer.  ; 

In  the  absence  of  uniformity  of  food  laws,  employes  will 
make  mistakes  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid  supervision  of  their 
work,  which  would  probably  not  occur  if  uniformity  existed. 

In  the  absence  of  uniformity  it  ns  impossible  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  future  laws  and  rulings  for  manufacturers 
to  prepare  food  products  on  a  large  scale  without  great  risk. 
Suppose  you  were  a  manufacturer  and  intended  to  order 
thirty  or  forty  millions  of  labels  covering  a  line  of  food 
products,  you  would  be  obliged  to  consider  whether  they 
would  be  legal  one  year  hence,  and  of  course  would  be  in 
doubt  as  to  how  your  labels  should  be  prepared.  The  result 
is  you  would  order  labels  in  small  quantities  only  at  increased 
expense,  which  ultimately  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  Constant 
changes  in  food  laws  and  rulings  thereunder  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  manufacturers  to  prepare  food  products  econom¬ 
ically  on  such  a  scale  as  the  demands  of  the  public  require. 

Very  truly, 

Spr.^gue,  Warner  &  Co. 

Per  Jay  D.  Miller. 

President  Wallis;  These  communications  going  on  record, 
of  course,  will  explain  the  absence  of  and  do  justice  to  those 
who  are  not  present  with  us  who  would  like  to  come  and 
show  their  sympathy  with  this  movement  and  their  hearty 
co-operation,  as  they  have  expressed  themselves.  Now,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  it  is  past  the  time  by  almost  25  minutes  for  conven¬ 
ing  our  session  this  morning,  and  I  notice  that  several  seats 
are  empty.  The  question  is,  shall  we  proceed  with  our  reg¬ 
ular  program,  or  shall  we  hear  some  of  the  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees  who  have  been  appointed,  and  who  are  undoubtedly 
ready  to  make  a  report  at  this  time?  Vfhat  is  the  pleasure 

of  the  convention?  .  . 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  thought  of  this  this  morning,  and 
I  was  going  to  suggest  it  early,  and  perhaps  ^  this  is 
as  good  a  time  as  any  to  bring  it  up.  I  don’t  quite 
see  in  my  own  mind  where  committees  are  going  to 
have  time  to  audit  bills  and  consider  any  of  the 
questions  that  will  come  before  them,  and  attend  the  genial 
meetings  too.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  committee  that  has 
in  its  scheme  of  consideration  anything  like  a  standard  ought 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  that  work.  It  is  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  matter;  it  is  a  matter  that  calls  for  great  deliberation, 
and  for  a  large  amount  of  investigation,  and  for  a  hearing 
of  all  persons  on  both  sides  of  that  question.  I  notice  that 
I  have  been  placed  on  a  near-beer  committee.  I  think  to 
make  up  a  standard  for  near-beer  should  require  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  conferences  with  brewers,  to  get  their  side  of  the 
question,  and  then  conferences  with  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  among  the  various  states,  and 
that  the  thing  ought  to  be  worked  up  slowly,  carefully,  de¬ 
liberately,  with  all  the  facts  in  the  case  in  hand,  in  order  that 
after  a  standard  was  once  established^  there  would  not  have 
to  be  anv  changing  or  fixing  up  on  it,  which  would  be  an 
exceedingly  bad  thing,  and  I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion 

then _ well,  I  will  read  the  motion  and  then  explain  it  a  little 

more  fully  right  afterwards :  I  move  that  all  committees 
appointed  by  the  Association  of  Western  Eood  Control  Of¬ 
ficials  be  appointed  for  one  year,  or  until  the  next  convention, 
and  that  such  committees,  by  correspondence,  investigation 
and  due  deliberation,  do  then  offer  their  report  as  a_  formal 
paper  or  papers,  together  with  their  recommendations,  to 
the  next  convention. 

Now,  since  this  is  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  would 
be  the  proper  thing  for  the  Association  of  Western  Food 
Control  Officials  to  right  now  take  the  attitude  that  it  is  a 
body  which  will  meet  everv  year  somewhere.  It  is  of  great 
importance,  I  believe,  to  all  here  to  get  together  once  a  ypr 
and  know  what  the  other  states  are  doing,  and  I  think  that 
co-operation  and  the  leveling  up  of  the  various  state  laws 
can  only  through  a  term  of  years,  by  the  food  control  of- 
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ficials  coming  to  know  each  other,  coming  to  know  what 
the  other  states  are  doing,  and  gradually  coming  to  find 
where  we  can  eliminate  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  in  that  way 
gradually  get  on  to  a  uniform  basis ;  and  if  these  commit¬ 
tees  were  to  exist  for  one  year,  and  then  through  correspond¬ 
ence  among  the  various  members  of  that  committee,  and 
through  each  member  of  the  committees  making  personal 
investigations,  and  making  personal  studies  if  necessarj^,  and 
all  the  time  co-operating  and  working  back  and  forth  with 
their  committees,  by  letters,  finally  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
that  all  the  members  of  the  committee  can  stand  for,  and 
present  that  as  a  formal  report,  as  a  formal  paper,  and  with 
other  necessary  papers  in  addition  by  the  various  members, 
to  make  their  point  clear  and  to  substantiate  their  data,  if 
they  have  any,  and  thereby  we  will  arrive  at  a  good  standard, 
a  standard  which  would  last,  a  standard  which  would  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  everybody.  And  I  move,  therefore,  that  these 
committees  be  appointed  for  one  year,  or  until  the  next  con¬ 
vention.  and  that  they  look  into  their  subject  carefully  and 
deliberately,  with  everything  taken  into  account,  and*  then 
present  their  report  as  a  formal  paper  for  the  convention  to 
take  whatever  action  they  deem  fit. 

Mr.  Mains:  Mr.  President,  to  bring  that  matter  before 
the  house,  I  will  second  Mr.  Jackson’s  motion. 

President  Wallis :  The  motion  is  now  before  the  house, 
gentlemen,  and  the  terms  of  office  of  these  committees  which 
have  been  appointed  shall  continue  for  one  year,  during 
which  time  they  shall  make  all  investigations  that  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  make  an  intelligent  report  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  to  them.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  Mains :  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  matters  that 
I  think  are  liable  to  come  before  this  convention  that  require 
some  speedy  determination,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  this  motion.  For  instance,  you  have  the  case  of 
near-beer  here.  I  would  put,  for  instance,  an  approval  on 
that,  subject  to  the  rulings  of  the  department.  There  is  no 
hack-up  about  it,  and  there  is  no  evil  about  us  having  to 
back  up,  gentlemen,  on  any  of  these  matters.  You  ought  not 
to  trv  to  make  laws  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
that  cannot  be  changed  at  any  time;  and  I  think  that  a  man 
who  is  a  strong  man,  if  he  finds  that  he  is  wrong  comes  out 
and  acknowledges  it.  is  stronger  than  the  fellow  that  butts 
along  and  says  he  is  always  right.  And  that  would  be  one 
case  that  I  have  in  mind — this  near-beer  proposition.  Now, 

I  donj  care  much  for  beer,  and  I  am  not  here  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  brewers  ;  but.  as  explained  by  the  president 
of  this  association  in  his  address  yesterday,  these  manufac¬ 
turers  want  a  decision,  or  some  expression,  and  the  question 
is  whether  it  is  wise  to  take  care  of  it  now  or  at  the  end  of 
the  session.  I  feel  sure  that  we  from  Nebraska  would  not 
want  to  wait  on  the  question  of  bleached  flour,  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  It  won’t  do  us  any  good  for  you  to  wait  for  a 
year  from  now,  because  we  are  going  to  have  it  settled  in  a 
year  from  now,  and  we  won’t  ctare  what  your  decision  is  at 
that  time.  It  is  now  that  we  want  this  backing.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve,  for  instance,  the  trouble  that  Commissioner  Bailey 
has,  we  could  reach  a  decision  on  mislabeling  or  misbrand¬ 
ing.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  come  to  that  decision  at  this 
time.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  up  the  net  weight  prop¬ 
osition  and  consider  it  a  longer  time,  if  he  wants  to ;  but 
there  are  some  things  that  ought  to  be  considered  at  this 
time,  and  we  ought  to  go  on  record,  or  partially  on  record, 
as  to  how  we  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Lyman  :  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Mains 
is  all  right,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Jackson  is  all  right, 
too.  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  these  committees  could  not 
be  appointed  to  go  on  with  their  deliberations  right  through 
the  year,  and  make  the  reports  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Jackson  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  convention  may  give  an  expression 
of  opinion;  and  as  to  the  standard,  it  may  adopt  a  standard. 
So  I  am  in  favor  of  this  motion,  and  I  hope  it  will  pass,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  question  at  all,  as  Mr.  Jackson  explained, 
that  if  we  are  going  to  set  up  a  standard  the  standard  should 
be  right.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  Burke :  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  every¬ 
body  that  ever  attended  a  national  meeting  knows  that  we 
have  had  considerable  trouble  over  the  standard  of  food,  not 
only  in  one  way  but  in  many  ways,  and  of  course  that  is  all 
right.  But  I  am  a  little  like  Commissioner  Mains  here.  I 
think  this  will  have  to  be  put  up  to  the  department,  to  have 
something  to  work  on.  Now,  you  take  the  near-beer  ques¬ 
tion,  and  you  have  the  whisky  question  again.  I  don’t  know 
whether  any  of  you  have  gone  up  against  that  whisky  ques¬ 
tion  or  not,  but  I  have,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  the  department  as  to  what  should  be  done  for  the  several 
states,  don’t  you,  Mr.  Mains  ? 

Mr.  Mains:  Yes,  I  think  so. 


Mr.  Burke:  We  know,  of  course,  that  the  Agricultural 
Department  can’t  settle  this  case  in  a  minute;  it  takes  time — 
all  these  things  take  time.  But  I  suppose  vour  argument 
there  would  come  in  under  that  head,  to  put  that  question  up 
to  the  department  for  settlement,  as  to  what  should  be  the 
standard  for  near-beer.  In  many  of  these  western  states  we 
have  a  dry  climate,  and  we  have  trouble  enough.  I  have  got 
all  the  trouble  I  want,  and  I  don’t  want  to  wade  in  among 
the  “wets”  and  the  “drys”  and  fight  their  troubles.  I  would 
just  as  soon  they  would  do  it  themselves.  But  it  seems  to  me, 
gentlemen,  that  these  things  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
department  to  settle,  and  I  believe  that  Secretary  Wilson  will 
settle  them  as  fast  as  he  can.  We  could  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  however,  that  if  the  department  could  give  us 
some  decision  along  those  lines  we  would  be  able  to  work  it 
out.  I  believe  the  committee  could  do  something  along  those 
lines. 

Mr.  Bailey:  As  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Burke,  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  matters  all  need  attention  right  away.  Per¬ 
haps  if  the  attention  of  the  department  was  called  to  it,  it 
might  make  an  effort  to  bring  them  to  a  successful  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  what  it  is  going  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
resolution  from  this  organization,  setting  forth  that  these 
matters  have  been  before  us,  and  that  we  have  practically 
left  It  for  the  department  to  decide,  and  ask  it  to  decide  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  might  help.  Of  course,  if  these  matters  are 
going  to  be  left  to  the  department  to  decide,  it  is  perfectly 
proper  that  that  question  of  near-beer  should  be  left  to  it,  too. 

Mr.  Davies  :  Mr.  President,  in  the  matter  of  adopting  any¬ 
thing  like  what  we  call  a  standard,  it  seems  to  me  that  what¬ 
ever  we  do  should  be  advisory,  simply  the  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  meeting  of  the  food  officia'ls  of  the  northwest,  and 
not  to  dip  into  the  standard  question,  but  leave  that  rather  to 
the  national  association,  and  then  adopt  such  a  standard  as 
may  be  finally  established  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
President  Wallis:  If  the  association  will  excuse  me  for 
speaking  upon  this  point  at  this  time,  in  the  matter  of  one  or 
two  of  these  subjects  that  have  been  submitted  to  these  com¬ 
mittees,  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  this  motion. 
As  Mr.  Lyman  says,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jackson  is  all  right  iii 
some  things.  It  would  be  all  right  to  continue  some  of  these 
committees  for  one  year,  and  any  matter  that  comes  up  along 
these  lines  to  make  a  report  on  it;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
of  these  subjects  that  I  would  like  to  get  an  expression  of 
this  convention  upon. 

Now,  for  instance,  the  bleaching  of  flour.  It  would  be  nice 
if  we  could  have  that  decided  by  the  Remsen  board,  by  men 
who  are  of  world-wide  authority  on  these  scientific  questions. 
But  we  have  these  questions  in  our  state,  and  with  Mr.  Mains^ 
in  Nebraska,  probably  the  question  is  the  bleaching  of  flour, 
and  there  is  the  subject  of  seizures  by  the  government  and' 
the  subject  of  the  action  in  the  other  states  when  bleached 
flour  comes  into  those  states  and  is  exposed  for  sale.  I  haven’t 
done  anything  along  the  lines  of  the  bleaching  of  flour,  hop¬ 
ing  that  this  convention  would  at  least  agree  on  some  action  ; 
whether  it  be  to  allow  the  bleaching  of  flour,  to  allow  it  to 
come  into  our  markets  until  the  government  does  something, 
or  to  serve  notice  on  the  millers  that  they  must  not  continue 
to  bleach  it  and  put  it  on  the  market  until  some  position  is 
taken.  I  want  to  explain  the  position  that  some  of  our  mill¬ 
ers  are  in.  They  have  come  to  me,  some  millers  who  have 
not  the  bleaching  process  in  their  mills,  and  they  say,  “We 
want  to  do  what  is  right;  we  have  your  notice  that  Ijleaching 
will  not  be  permitted,  and  we  want  to  do  right;  but  here  is 
a  man  in  the  next  town  who  bleaches  his  flour,  and  he  comes 
into  our  market,  and  some  people  say  his  flour  is  cleaner  and 
whiter  and  of  better  quality.  Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 
^\fe  don’t  want  to  break  your  laws  and  install  the  bleaching 
process,  if  you  decide  that  it  is  against  the  law.” 

Now,  in  addition  to  that  we  have  three  milling  companies 
incorporated  in  our  state  that  are  going  to  put  up  three  large 
roller  mills,  and  they  want  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  the  bleaching  of  flour.  They  have  asked  me,  “Can  we 
install  the  process  for  bleaching?”  All  I  can  tell  them  is  that 
bleached  flour  is  an  adulterated  product,  and  consequently  it 
is  liable  to  be  seized  and  action  is  liable  to  be  taken  against 
tliem  in  the  courts,  and  I  have  asked  them  to  wait  until  this 
convention  met. 

I  confess  that  I  am  new  in  this  work,  but  I  thought  that 
when  we  got  together  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  them 
some  answer  to  this  question,  and  I  hope  that  this  convention 
will  do  so;  I  hope  in  behalf  of  Idaho  that  you  will  do  it;  I 
hope  you  will  not  adjourn  without  letting  me  know  where 
you  stand  on  this  proposition.  If  you  think  it  is  better  to 
allow  the  bleached  flour  to  come  into  the  markets  unmo¬ 
lested,  until  the  government  has  taken  some  final  action,  that 
will  suit  me;  the  only  thing  is,  I  want  to  act  in  conformity 
with  what  you  men  are  doing  in  the  adjoining  states. 
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Now,  in  regard  to  this  near-beer  question,  we  have  a  con¬ 
dition  in  our  state  that  is  different  from  the  conditions  in 
some  of  your  other  states ;  we  have  anti-liquor  legislation,  on 
the  local  option  plan,  or  because  we  have  had  local  option 
elections  in  our  state,  and  half  of  the  state  has  gone  dry  as  a 
result  of  it,  each  county  being  a  unit  of  local  government  on 
the  question — a  dry  county  alongside  a  wet  county.  Now, 
these  brewers  have  got  immense  plants  in  our  state,  and  they 
don’t  like  to  close  their  plants  down,  and  they  say,  “Let  us 
.manufacture  a  product  that  we  can  sell  in  these  dry  coun¬ 
ties.  We  will  call  it  near-beer,  but  we  don’t  want  to  put 
anything  in  it  that  is  not  reasonable.’’ 

\Ve  have  adopted  a  standard  of  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of 
alcohol  as  a  maximum  limit.  Now,  is  that  just?  Is  it  reas¬ 
onable?  Is  it  arbitrary?  If  it  is,  there  are  men  in  this  body 
— chemists — who  ought  to  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  I  don’t 
know,  but  I  don’t  want  to  inflict  a  hardship  upon  these  manu¬ 
facturers.  If  that  is  sufficient  for  the  alcoholic  body  for  near- 
beer,  let  us  say  so.  If  it  should  go  up  to  1  per  cent,  let  us 
say  so.  But  I  hope  that  the  committee  or  this  convention  will 
not  raise  the  standard  so  high  that  it  is  just  simply  a  shadow 
between  a  standard  for  near-beer  and  a  minimum  alcoholic 
content  of  beer  as  established  by  the  government,  which  is 
2.25  per  cent.  Let  us  be  reasonable,  along  the  lines  of  the 
spirit  of  the  legislation  that  we  have  in  this  state,  and  what 
probably  some  of  you  may  have  in  adjoining  states.  We 
don’t  want  to  be  arbitrary  with  the  manufacturers,  but  we 
don’t  want  to  make  a  farce  out  of  our  anti-liquor  laws.  You 
are  supposed  to  know  what  is  a  reasonable  standard,  and  I 
hope  that  the  convention  will  not  adjourn  until  you  decide 
upon  some  tentative  standard  for  near-beer,  upon  some  ac¬ 
tion  (even  if  temporary)  upon  bleached  flour,  and  upon  the 
net  weights  and  measures,  which  I  consider  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  dishonest  dealing  by  manufacturers. 

I  will  always  insist  upon  the  net  weight  being  upon  the 
package.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  it,  on  account  of  the  recent 
investigations  I  have  made  in  this  state.  I  see  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  graft  and  dishonesty  in  a  manufactured  product  on 
the  market,  by  reason  of  its  not  having  the  net  weight  or 
contents  of  the  package  marked  on  the  outside,  than  in  any¬ 
thing  else  we  have.  We  have  demonstrated  that  in  this  state. 
'You  can’t  convince  me  but  that  it  is  the  square  thing  to  the 
consumer  for  the  manufacturer  to  have  the  net  weight 
stamped  upon  every  package  of  food,  that  it  is  possible  to  put 
it  upon,  that  is  in  the  market,  and  I  will  always  be  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  letting  the  consumer  know  just  what  he  is  getting  for 
his  money.  I  will  advocate  that  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  I  hold,  and  then  afterwards,  because  I  can  see  the 
avenue  open  for  dishonest  dealing  by  a  dishonest  manufac¬ 
turer,  or  the  man  who  wants  to  make  the  most  he  can  out  of 
the  consumer.  We  are  for  the  consumer — we  are  for  the 
consuming  public  first — and  then  we  are  for  the  honest  manu¬ 
facturer  all  the  time. 

Now,  gentlemen,  those  are  my  views  upon  some  of  these 
questions.  I  am  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  motion,  that  these 
committees  continue  in  force  until  our  next  convention;  but 
do  not  adjourn  this  convention  without  accomplishing  some 
of  the  most  vital  objects  of  our  getting  together,  and  I  hope 
that  these  committees  will  at  least  make  some  report  on  some 
temporary  or  tentative  standard,  and  then  let  the  committees 
work  until  we  meet  again,  when  they  can  give  us  something 
permanent  as  a  result  of  their  exhaustive  investigations. 

i\Ir.  Burke:  The  committees  have  been  waiting  to  hear 
what  the  sense  of  the  different  states  is  along  these  different 
lines  before  making  any  recommendation.  Of  course,  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  reports  will  come  out  this  afternoon.  We  will  have 
to  get  these  reports  out.  to  satisfy  all  the  commissioners  who 
are  here  as  near  as  we  can.  I  think,  however,  on  the 
bleached  flour  proposition,  I  am  with  Air.  Alains.  I  don’t  see 
how  we  can  do  anything  but  stand  by  the  national  ruling  on 
,  the  bleached  flour  proposition.  I  am  like  Commissioner 
Wallis  here;  I  don’t  think  this  convention  ought  to  adjourn 
without  making  a  recommendation  of  some  kind.  I  think  we 
can  call  the  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  still  at  sea  out  in  this  country,  and  we  are 
waiting  for  their  decision,  and  we  haven’t  anything  that  we 
can  work  on,  and  either  put  it  up  to  the  Remsen  board - 

Air.  Alains:  Either  put  it  up  to  the  Remsen  board  or  ask 
for  a  speedy  trial. 

Air.  Burke:  Yes,  because  the  people  all  over  the  western 
states  are  asking  what  you  are  doing  about  the  bleaching  of 
flour.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  There  is  something  that 
we  can  make  in  the  way  of  a  recommendation. 

Now,  as  to  this  weights  and  measures  proposition.  It  came 
up  in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Wyoming,  and  I  took  a  stand  against  it,  for  this  reason : 
They  wanted  to  force  in  a  set  of  weights  and  measures  in 
our  state  that  they  have  had  on  their  statute  books  for  possi¬ 


bly  twelve  years,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  practicable.  I  would 
have  said  amen  to  it  if  we  had  had  what  is  termed  the 
standard  set  of  weights  and  measures.  That  is  what  I  would 
like  to  see  taken  up  today,  too.  That  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  a  recommendation,  too,  or  it  can  be  adopted  individually; 
but  I  would  like  to  see  that  be  made  a  standard  in  all  the 
states,  and  it  would  be  uniformity,  and  then  they  couldn’t  say 
you  are  doing  something  that  they  are  not  doing  in  Colo¬ 
rado  or  in  any  of  these  other  states,  and  that  the  national 
government  doesn’t  do  so  and  so.  We  want  something  that 
will  be  uniform.  I  believe  that  this  whole  proposition  that 
we  have  mentioned  can  be  gotten  up  in  that  way,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  best  to  make  this  as  a  recommendation  to 
the  Agricultural  Department,  and  I  second  the  motion  of 
Air.  Jackson. 

Air.  Jackson  :  Air.  President,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  make 
my  point  a  little  clearer.  I  want  to  bring  out  just  this  fact, 
that  where  we  are  going  to  consider  a  standard — if  any  com¬ 
mittee  is  going  to  make  a  standard — I  think  that  without  any 
doubt  whatever  that  committee  should  take  a  long  time  to  do 
it.  I  don’t  speak  entirely  from  a  theoretical  standpoint  in 
that  regard,  either.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
Kansas  on  account  of  doing  things  too  quickly.  Kansas  has 
not  been  perfect  in  the  administration  of  her  laws,  by  any 
means.  We  have  gotten  into  many  difficulties  that  we  felt 
that  we  have  had  to  crawl  out  of  on  our  hands  and  knees,  as 
best  we  could,  because  in  the  beginning  we  just  jumped  right 
in  too  quickly,  and  it  doesn’t  pay;  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  it  doesn’t  pay,  because  it  not  only  puts  a  state  and  the 
enforcement  of  its  pure  food  law  in  a  bad  light,  but  it  is  a 
real  injustice  to  a  manufacturer  to  expect  him  to  change  his 
ideas,  or  his  labels,  or  his  processes,  every  year  or  two  be¬ 
cause  you  change  your  mind  every  year  or  two.  The  na¬ 
tional  government  has  not  been  free  from  mistakes,  either,  in 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  has  had  to  change  the  reading  of 
the  guarantee  label.  The  original  wording  of  that  legend  I 
have  always  been  surprised  at,  that  the  government  should 
put  up  such  a  label  as  was  put  upon  goods  as  the  first  guar¬ 
antee  label. 

Now,  when  such  a  new  thing,  as  this  pure  food  law  is,  is 
before  the  whole  country,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  do  anything  without  due  delibera¬ 
tion.  That  due  deliberation  and  investigation  are  due  to  the 
public,  to  the  food  commissioner,  to  the  manufacturer — to 
everybody.  So  that  if  we  are  going  to  make  any  standard  in 
any  committee,  that  committee  ought  to  be  given  lots  of 
time,  and  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  take  into  consideration  every 
phase  of  the  question  that  it  can  find  out  in  any  sort  of  a  way. 

Then  there  is  the  other  side.  If  the  committee  is  not  going 
to  make  a  standard,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  can’t  make  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  offer  as  the  sense  of  the  convention  that  cer¬ 
tain  things  be  done  or  considered,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  consider  or  accept  an  amendment  to  that  motion  so  that 
that  would  be  perfectly  possible — that  any  committee  can 
make  a  recommendation,  or  even  propose  a  tentative  or  par¬ 
tial  standard,  and  it  would  be  tentative  as  far  as  it  is  partial. 
But  I  do  insist  upon  the  fact  that  if  any  committee  is  to  make 
a  standard,  that  it  ought  to  have  plenty  of  time  and  ought  to 
act  with  a  great  deal  of  deliberation. 

There  has  been  in  Kansas  too  much  of  that  idea  of  hurry. 
“W’hat  are  we  going  to  do  about  these  things?  Let  us  find 
out  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  this  thing,  or  that  thing, 
or  the  other  thing,  and  do  it”- — and  every  time  it  has  been 
done  we  have  jumped  into  a  mistake.  When  the  standards 
were  introduced  last  December  there  were  very  few  addi¬ 
tions — only  half  a  dozen  additions  to  that  standard,  and  it 
was  almost  a  revision — better  wording,  better  punctuation — 
and  yet  there  were  three  or  four  whole  days’  meetings  given 
up  to  it  by  four  or  five  people.  The  revision  was  gone  over 
and  over  at  night  by  members  of  the  committee,  which  occu¬ 
pied  about  two  weeks  in  just  revising  our  standards,  and  I 
don’t  know  that  we  took  enough  time  then.  And  so  I  say  it 
will  lead  us  into  mistakes  if  you  do  things  too  quickly. 

Take  this  near-beer  question.  I  don’t  believe  that  any  state 
in  this  country  is  having  any  more  trouble  with  near-beer 
than  we  are  having  in  Kansas,  and  yet  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
trouble  us  very  much,  either,  Kansas  is  dry,  and  has  been 
dry  for  years;  it  is  as  dry  as  this  table,  almost,  everywhere. 
There  are  a  few  cities  where  the  law  is  not  in  force. 

What  is  the  question  down  there?  We  don’t  care  whether  a 
drink  has  1,  or  2,  or  3,  or  what  per  cent  of  alcohol  in  it ;  that 
is  right  up  to  Attorney  General  Jackson,  and  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  goes  into  court  if  anybody  is  caught  selling  a 
product  that  contains  as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  alcohol.  I 
don’t  know  but  that  he  is  going  in  on  less.  He  takes  the 
thing  right  on  the  prohibition  law,  and  we  don’t  need  any 
standard  on  near-beer  in  Kansas,  and  we  don’t  allow  it  to  be 
sold  when  it  has  any  marked  amount  of  alcohol  in  it.  If  a 
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ncar-heer  conies^  in  there  (and  T  have  analyzed  quite  a  good 
many  of  them  for  alcohol)  and  it  contains  more  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent,  we  report  it  right  back  to  the  attorney 
general,  or  to  the  county  attorney,,  whoever  has  taken  up  the 
case,  and  let  him  do  as  he  sees  fit  about  it.  It  is-  for  the 
county  attorney  and  the  attorney  general  to  prosecute  what 
cases  they  can  prosecute.  And  we  think  a  standard  would  be 
a  bad  thing  there.  There  comes  a  time  when  standards  are 
bad  things.  Suppose  you  make  a  standard  of  1  per  cent  of 
alcohol  in  near-beer.  W ell,  every  brewery  man  will  come 
right  up  to  that  1  per  cent ;  that  is  certain,  because  he  wants 
to  sell  the  alcohol  to  the  people.  He  knows  that  alcohol  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  sell  to  people,  and  he  comes  right  up  to  that 
per  cent.  Ancf  moreover,  if  he  goes  over  1  per  cent — 1.05  per 
cent,  1.1  per  cent  or  1.2  per  cent — you  are  going  to  have  more 
trouble  to  convict  him  in  a  local  court,  because  he  is  just  a 
trifle  over  the  standard,  than  you  will  have  on  no  standard 
whatever,  because  a  whole  lot  of  iurvmen  will  say  ‘That  is 
just  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  just  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent— 
that  is  an  awful  small  amount  to  fine  a  man  for.  Just  a  little 
mistake  of  the  manufacturer — just  a  little  accident— puts  it 
over  the  mark.  ’  Now,  that  is  a  fact.  I  notice  some  gentle¬ 
men  smiling,  hut  that  is  what  we  meet  with.  There  is  the  > 
question.  If  you  make  a  standard  on  a  thing,  they  either 
allow  the  manufacturer  to  come  down  to  the  maximum,  or  a 
little  over  on  the  other  side,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  we 
solve  that  question  in  Kansas  every  time  by  our  county 
attorney  and  the  attorney  general  prosecuting  cases  whenever 
you  can  prosecute  them,  and  there  isn’t  any  trouble  in  Kansas 
and  Kansas  is  dry  and  the  law  is  enforced,  and  there  are  lots 
of  near-beers  on  the  market  all  the  time,  under  every  sort  of  a 
name. 

In  regard  to  this  bleached  flour  question,  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
me  that  this  convention  can  take  any  very  important  step  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  national  government,  in  F.  I.  D.  100, 
has  said  that  bleached  hour  is  an  adulterated  product.  I  don’t 
know  what  more  any  state  food  commissioner  wants  than 
that.  To  be  sure.  Kansas  and  Missouri  have  practically  come 
to  the  understanding  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  flour  is 
bleached  it  must  be  stated  on  the  label,  and  outside  of  that 
they  haven  t  said  what  they  will  do;  but  it  has  got  to  be 
stated  on  the  label,  in  any  event,  and  it  is  left  open  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  absolutely  forbidden  some  day  or 
not.  But  the  people  there  know  what  they  have  got  to  do  in 
regard  to  interstate  shipments,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
state  commissioner  can  take  the  stand  that  the  government 
has  taken,  that  it  is  adulterated.  In  Kansas  and  Missouri  it 
IS  not  considered  as  yet  to  be  wise  to  absolutely  forbid  it.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  forbidden,  and  [  stand  to  forbid  it  abso¬ 
lutely. 

Mr.  Mains:  Well,  why? 

Air.  Jackson  :  I  am  not  going  into  that  question  now. 

Mr.  Mains  :  I  thought  you  wouldn't. 

Air.  Jackson:  I  am  not  afraid  to. 

Air.  Alains:  I  thought  you  would  he  afraid  to. 

Air.  Jackson  :  Now,  see  here,  I  will  go  into  it  right  here. 
Bleached  flour  is  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is. 

Air.  Alains  :  I  deny  the  correctness  of  that  statement. 

Air.  Jackson  :  Well,  I  want  to  take  that  stand,  right  here, 
that  bleached  flour  is  made  to  appear  better  than  it  really  is. 
Of  course,  without  any  preparation  I  can’t  bring  up  all  the 
testimony,  but  I  take  the  stand,  that  it  is  my  belief— my 
honest  belief — that  bleached  flour  is  made  to  appear  better 
than  it  is.  and  it  is  therefore  adulterated,  and  I  think  (al¬ 
though  I  come  from  a  state  with  great  milling  interests)  that 
m  Kansas  we  should  forbid  the  bleaching  of  flour  absolutely, 
and  the  national  government  has  set  us  a  good  lesson  and 
a  good  exarnple  in  that  respect.  But  if  that  is  not  thought 
to  be  wise  in  any  other  state,  as  they  have  not  thought  it 
wise  yet  in  Kansas,  any  food  commissioner  can  require  it  to 
be  stated  on  the  label,  at  least,  and  as  far  as  the  state  is 
concerned,  any  state  commissioner  can  take  whatever  action 
he  wants  to.  If  it  goes  out  of  his  state  it  can’t  be  bleached, 
and  in  his  state  he  can  do  as  he  pleases.  If  the  people  of 
nis  state  and  he  himself  want  bleached  flour,  why  go  ahead 
and  use  it.  If  it  is  stated  on  the  label  that  it  is  bleached 
flour,  go  ahead  and  do  that. 

Air.  Aleyers:  That  question  ought  to  be  definitely  settled, 
though. 

Air.  Jackson  :  It  doesn’t  affect  anybody  but  the  state,  and 
on  flour  going  out  of  the  state  it  is  already  settled. 

Mr.  Alains:  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  not  settled  on  flour 
going  out  of  the  state.  We  have  not  accepted  the  F.  I.  D. 

Air.  Jackson:  Well,  it  is  a  good  decision,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  government  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  make  a  case. 

Mr.  Mains:  Well,  you  can’t  force  the  government  into 
making  a  case. 


President  Wallis :  Gentlemen,  the  question  before  the 
house  is,  that  the  committees  shall  have  one  year  in  which 
to  make  their  reports. 

Mr.  Alains :  Mr.  President,  I  move  an  amendment  to 
that;  that  these  committees  make  tentative  standards  and 
recommendations  at  the  close  of  this  session,  and  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  one  year. 

President  Wallis:  And  the  committees  to  continue  for 
one  year  for  further  investigation? 

Mr.  Mains:  Yes. 

President  Wallis:  Gentlemen,  is  there  any  second  to  the 
motion  ? 

Mr.  Jackson  :  I  second  it. 

President  Wallis:  The  motion  as  amended  will  be  that 
the  committees  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  these  sev'eral 
questions  shall  continue  for  one  year,  but  at  the  close  of  this 
session  they  shall  make  recommendations  as  to  tentative 
standards  upon  whatever  questions  they  have  in  charge.  Are 
you  read’^  for  the  question? 

Mr.  Meyers :  I  understand  that  the  gentleman  who  made 
the  original  motion  seconded  the  amendment;  so  that  would 
throw  the  original  question  out,  wouldn’t  it? 

President  Wallis:  Well,  I  stated  that  the  motion  was 
arnended.  Of  course,  when  the  reports  are  presented  they 
will  he  subject  to  discussion. 

Mr.  Burke:  As  a  member  of  two  of  these  committees,  I 
want  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  be  very  busy,  and  I  don’t 
propose  to  adopt  any  standards,  or  to  be  connected  with  it. 
Anything  that  I  am  connected  with  will  merely  be  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  gentlemen,  that’s  all.  Now.  I  want  you  ■  all  to 
understand  that,  because  I  am  not  that  kind  of  an  Irishman, 
that’s  all.  I  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  will  not  be 
connected  with  any  standard.  I  want  to  be  fair  with  the 
committees,  and  I  will  join  in  any  recommendation  which 
the  committees  think  is  proper  to  offer;  but  to  adopt  a 
standard  I  don’t  think  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Hansen :  I  agree  with  Air.  Burke  on  that  standard 
question. 

Air.  Bailey:  I  appreciate  the  stand  which  our  president 
has  taken  as  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  state  of  near-beer 
and  bleached  flour,  that  it  be  taken  up  for  decision.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  all  want  to  vote  and  vote  intelligently,  if  we  vote 
at  all.  Now,  I  myself  am  not  in  a  position  to  vote  intelli¬ 
gently  upon  either  one  of  these  propositions.  In  our  state 
last  year  we  had  a  bill  up  prohibiting  the  bleaching  of  flour. 
The  bill  did  not  pass.  We  have  large  mills  there,  and  they 
were  turning  out  bleached  flour.  They  thought  the  legisla¬ 
ture  would  not  prohibit  the  bleaching  of  flour. 

As  far  as  near-beer  is  concerned,  we  pay  no  attention  to 
that  any  further  than  to  analyze  it  when  it  is  taken  up  by 
these  dry  counties,  and  report  on  it,  and  they  take  it  before 
the  grand  jury,  or  the  case  is  tried;  and  so  that  passes  out 
of  my  mind. 

Now,  I  haven’t  any  idea,  either,  what  the  standard  should 
be  for  near-beer,  uecause  I  am  not  a  chemist,  and  so  far 
as  near-beer  is  concerned  we  pay  no  attention  to  it  in  the 
state  of  Oregon. 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  this  settled,  and  I  would  like  to 
settle  it  if  I  could  in  my  own  mind  ;  but  I  am  opposed  to  any 
hasty  action  in  forming  any  standards  or  making  anv  recom¬ 
mendations  that  we  will  have  to  back  up  on  later  on.  I 
think  w'e  ought  to  have  plenty  of  time,  not  only  for  our¬ 
selves  but  for  everybody  concerned. 

Commissioner  Burke:  For  the  information  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Bailey  I  want  to  say  that  our  committee  is  figuring 
on  taking  up,  for  instance,  the  question  of  bleached  flour. 
Now,  there  are  a  few  of  these  western  states — Wyoming  is 
one  and  Idaho  and  Nebraska,  and  I  suppose  Utah  is  in  the 
same  boat  that  would  like  to  know  where  they  are  at.  I 
believe  I  suggested  to  Secretary  Wilson  the  advisability  of 
doing  something  about  this  proposition,  and  to  Commissioner 
McCabe,  and  they  suggested  that  no  action  be  taken  by  the 
states  until  the  cases  that  they  had  brought  had  been  settled. 
That  is  what  we  want.  Any  commissioner  who  has  been  in 
the  business  realizes  that  these  things  ought  to  be  reformed, 
as  soon  as  w'e  can  get  them  reformed,  but  we  don’t  want  to' 
take  any  hasty  action,  and  the  only  thing  that  we  can  do  is 
to  make  recommendations,  and  if  will  come  up  for  your 
approval,  and  if  you  want  to  change  it  we  will  be  glad  to 
be  in  line. 

Mr.  Aleyers  :  Mr.  President,  possibly  I  may  give  some  in¬ 
formation  for  the  benefit  of  these  gentlemen  The  convention 
usually  appointed  a  national  standard  committee  to  confer 
with  the  As.sociation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  or 
with  the  national  authorities,  to  collaborate  with  them  and 
report  at  the  next  convention.  That  is  the  way  they  formerly 
did.  And  now  I  suppose  your  object  is  to  have  them  confer 
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with  the  national  authorities  before  reporting?  Is  that  the 
idea  as  to  these  committees? 

Mr.  Jackson :  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have  that 
motion  read  again.  1  think  it  is  so  worded  that  every  kind 
of  deliberation,  and  every  kind  of  investigation,  and  every 
kind  of  facts  should  be  considered  by  the  comrnittee— I 
mean  the  very  widest  consideration  of  every  question,  the 
gathering  of  information  from  every  source  possible,  so  that 
when  you  get  through  you  will  know  where  you  are.  That 
is  the  only  thing  I  argue  for— just  a  thorough  consideration 
of  the  question  from  every  possible  point  of  view,  and  every¬ 
thing  considered,  and  then  be  careful  about  the  decision,  and 
when  it  is  made,  he  right.  That  is  what  I  argue  for. 

Mr.  Mains:  The  resolution  is  so  drawn  that  no  report 
could  be  had  from  any  committee. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Well,  it  was  amended. 

Mr.  Hansen  :  On  the  question  of  bleached  flour,  Mr. 
Burke  said  we  were  probably  up  against  it  in  Utah.  Now, 
nearly  all  our  mills  are  bleaching  flour — at  least  half  of  them 
or  probably  more,  in  the  state  of  Utah— and  I  remember  a 
conversation  which  I  had  at  Denver  with  Secretary  Wilson 
and  Mr.  McCabe,  and  it  was  right  along  the  line  that  Mr. 
Burke  mentioned,  and  I  agreed  there,  and  T  don’t  know  but 
Mr.  Burke  did— I  am  not  sure,  I  can’t  speak  for  him— but 
I  told  Mr.  McCabe  that  we  would  continue  to  let  them 
bleach  flour  in  the  state  of  Utah  until  the  government  had 
decided  that  question. 

We  went  a  little  further  down  there,  and  we  made  a  little 
investigation  of  our  own.  I  took  samples  of  flour  before 
running  into  the  bleacher  and  immediately  after,  and  saw 
that  I  got  it  right,  and  I  took  it  right  out  of  the  spouts  my¬ 
self  and  submitted  it  to  our  chemist,  and  it  was  analyzed 
and  we  made  bread  out  of  it.  and  the  bread  was  analyzed, 
and  we  found  that  there  were  no  deleterious  effects  from 
it.  and  we  don’t  believe  that  any  one  is  being  injured  or 
any  one  being  made  sick ;  yet  we  may  have  some  opinions_  as 
to  the  propriety  of  making  the  flour  whiter  and_  deceiving 
somebod'^  in  that  way ;  but  as  long  as  it  is  not  injuring  any 
one  or  any  one's  health,  we  feel  that  the  people  of  Utah  are 
safe  in  eating  this  flour,  until  the  government  authorities 
say  something  about  it. 

Members :  Question.  Question. 

President  Wallis :  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  Mr.  Mains.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
Members :  Question. 

President  Wallis :  All  in  favor  of  .the  motion  as  amended 
will  say  “Aye.” 

Members:  Aye. 

President  Wailis :  Those  opposed  will  say  “No.” 

(No  response.) 

President  Wallis:  The  amendment  carries.  Shall  we  put 
the  motion  as  amended? 

Mr.  Maines :  No — that  includes  the  motion. 

President  Wallis:  That  is  what  I  thought.  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  disposes  of  the  question  as  to  the  reports  of  these 
committees.  It  is  understood  now  that  the  committees  will 
make  some  report,  and  that  time  shall  be  given  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  whatever  reports  they  may  make,  and  that  these 
commitees  shall  continue  in  force  during  one  year,  during 
which  time  they  will  make  extensive  investigations  and  make 
a  permanent  report. 

Mr.  Hansen :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
reading  of  these  committees  again.  I  am  on  one  or  two  of 
the  committees  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
some  of  the  members. 

President  Wallis  :  The  secretary  will  read  the  committees. 
Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  the  committees,  as  fol¬ 
low's  : 

Committee  on  Resolutions — Burke,  Davis  and  Hansen. 
Committee  on  Constitution — Knight.  Harms  and  Hyde. 
Committee  on  Government  Inspection  and  Mail  Order 
Goods — Bailey,  Mains  and  Dinsmore. 

Committee  on  Net  Weights,  Approval  of  Labels,  and 
Bleaching  of  Flour — Mains,  Burke,  Hansen. 

Committee  on  Near-Beer  Standard — Loomis,  Lyman, 
Harms,  Mason  and  Jackson. 

Committee  on  Uniform  Laws — Burke,  Hyde  and  Hansen. 
President  Wallis:  That  is  just  for  the  information  of  the 
gentleman.  I  would  like  to  state  that  we  will  necessarily 
have  to  w'ait  until  the  Committe  on  Constitution  reports,  but 
the  matter  of  the  election  of  officers  should  be  considered 
by  the  members  of  the  convention,  so  that  immediately  after 
the  adoption  of  the  report  we  can  proceed  wuth  that  election. 
Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure?  Shall  we  now  take 
up  our  program?  If  there  is  no  objection  we  will  com¬ 
mence.  We  wdll  hear  from  Dr.  Hyde,  on  “The  Vital  Im¬ 
portance  of  Uniformity  in  National  and  State  Food  Laws.” 


This  opening  address  was  to  have  been  given  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Cannon,  of  Colorado,  but  he  is  not  here,  and  it  will 
be  safe  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hyde,  of  Idaho.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Hyde  :  .... 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  feel  a  little  diffident  in 
trying  to  take  up  this  subject,  and  I  have  not  given  it  the 
attention  that  I  would  like  to  have  given  it  had  I  knowm  it 
was  the  first  on  the  program.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the 
vital  subject  of  this  meeting,  that  all  the  trend  of  our 
thoughts  has  been  in  this  direction — the  vital  necessity  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  national  and  state  food  laws.  If  w’e  had  this 
uniformity  I  believe  that  the  acts  of  our  pure  food  commis¬ 
sioners  would  have  greater  force,  and  their  w’ork  would  be 
more  efficient,  because  t’ney  would  not  only  have  the  co¬ 
operative  force  pf  the  several  states,  but  they  w’ould  also 
have  the  co-operative  force  and  pow'er  also  of  the  federal 
courts  in  backing  up  the  pure  food  laws. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  have  uniformity  of  standards. 
We  know  that  manufacturers  do  not  sell  the  goods  which 
they  manufacture  wholly  in  the  states  in  which  they  are 
manufactured,  but  they  sell  other  surrounding  territory;  in 
fact,  I  believe  this  is  general.  Manufacturers  in  our  western 
states  sell  to  all  the  surrounding  states,  and  if  we  have  a 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  standards,  in  the  matter 
of  labels,  and  things  of  that  kind,  they  are  put  to  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  in  order  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  public 
in  the  different  states  to  which  they  send  their  goods. 

We  have  different  requirements  in  different  states;  we 
have  different  products,  imports,  canning  factories,  sugar 
factories,  and  so  on,  and  if  we  have  different  requirements  in 
different  states  for  the  manufacturer  of  these  goods,  it  is 
more  or  less  chaos  for  the  public. 

I  want  to  speak  particularly  on  the  matter  of  inspection. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  matter 
of  inspection.  I  had  the  pleasure  a  short  time  ago  of  visit¬ 
ing  some  candy  factories.  I  particularly  remember  two.  One 
was  verv  clean  and  neat,  and  the  other  was  not  so  clean  ;  in 
fact.  I  was  very  near  once  or  twice  to  slipping  down  on  the 
floor,  because  of  the  dirt  and  filth  littered  around.  In  the 
town  where  I  live  the  products  of  both  of  those  factories 
are  sold,  and  they  look  just  the  same;  the  boxes  look  alike; 
and  in  fact  the  product  looks  one  just  as  good  as  the  other; 

I  couldn’t  tell  the  difference — but  I  do  know  which  candy  I 
buv  for  my  children.  But  of  course  I  have  seen  the  factory. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  would  like  to  mention  re¬ 
garding  inspection,  showing  the  necessity  of  inspection  and 
having  uniform  inspection,  so  as  to  protect  one  state  against 
the  laxity  of  the  manufacturers  of  another  state,  and  that 
is  in  the  matter  of  disease.  You  know  that  in  all  food  es¬ 
tablishments  or  factories  it  is  necessary  that  the  people 
handling  or  coming  in  contact  with  food  products  should  be 
free  from  disease-  they  should  be  free  from  all  those  dis¬ 
eases  that  are  communicable,  such  as  tuberculosis,  and  I 
might  mention  other  diseases,  but  this  is  one  particular  dis¬ 
ease.  In  fact,  in  our  state  we  do  not  allow  any  person  of 
a  tuberculous  tendency  to  handle  food  in  any  way.  shape  or 
form,  for  the  public.  But  what  do  we  know  about  surround¬ 
ing  states,  if  we  don't  have  uniform  laws?  It  seems  to  me 
that  no  matter  what  precautions  we  take  in  our  own  state, 
if  we  do  not  have  uniform  inspection  we  can’t  tell  anything 
about  the  goods  that  are  shipped  into  our  state  from  ad¬ 
joining  states.  In  the  filling  of  chocolates  or  ra*-her  in 
packing  chocolate  creams,  the  girl  just  takes  that  chocolate — 
the  way  I  have  seen  them  do — and  packs  them  in  nice  shane 
in  the  boxes.  Now.  you  can’t  tell  whether  that  girl  has 
tuberculosis  from  the  appearance  of  the  chocolate,  and  you 
can  only  tell  by  a  proper  inspection  of  the  factory. 

So  I  "want  to  make  a  plea  here  for  uniform  inspection. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  uniform  inspection  as  to  have 
uniformity  in  any  other  respect.  We  can  contract  these 
diseases  by  this  method,  I  can  see,  just  as  well  as  we  could 
from  a  baker  handling  flour,  and  in  fact  better,  because  after 
the  bread  is  baked  there  is  not  very  much  tuberculosis  left, 
and  I  believe  that  this  inspection  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  public  against  the  possibility  of  these  diseases 
being  brought  into  our  state,  and  in  order  that  the  people  of 
all  the  states  may  be  guarded  against  disease. 

I  would  like  to  see  uniformitv  in  weights  and  measures. 
It  is  unjust,  it  seems  to  me,  unless  we  have  uniforrnity  in 
this  matter.  We  should  also  have  a  uniformity  of  shrinkage, 
whether  the  net  weight  flour  would  shrink  five  per  cent,  or 
three,  or  two,  or  what  it  will  shrink.  We  will  suppose  a 
fifty-oound  sack  of  flour  weighs  48  or  50  pounds,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind ;  but  there  should  be  some  definite  matter 
of  standard  as  to  the  shrinkage  in  these  matters. 

We  had  trouble  with  butter  a  while  ago,  one  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  stating  that  the  possible  loss  of  weight  was  through 
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shrinkage.  We  found  that  the  loss  of  weight  was  scarcely 
of  any  moment  whatever.  Possibly  if  you  gave  it  a  half  an 
ounce  in  sixteen  you  were  away  above  any  mark  that  could 
possibly  be  caused  by  shrinkage. 

President  \\  allis:  One-eighth  of  an  ounce  is  what  it  was. 
_  Dr.  Hyde;  Yes — but  I  am  saying,  if  we  give  half  an  ounce 
It  would  cover  everything,  and  unless  we  adopt  some  stand¬ 
ard  as  to  shrinkages  the  manufacturer  will  enforce  it  upon 
us  as  far  as  the  law  will  permit  him  to. 

I  believe  in  all  these  things.  We  should  safeguard  the 
public.  We  are  the  mediators,  as  it  were,  between  the  public 
and  the  manufacturers.  We  don’t  want  to  impose  upon  the 
manufacturer  uniformity  so  that  he  can’t  produce  the  product 
at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  with  the  least  possible  an¬ 
noyance.  But  the  next  consideration  should  be  the  con¬ 
sumer  ;  it  is  the  public  that  we  should  protect,  those  who  do 
not  know  how  things  are  made,  and  it  is  our  special  duty  to 
know  how'  foods  are  made,  and  thus  protect  the  public 
aafainst  improper  manufacturing  conditions. 

I  think  also  we  ought  to  pay  attention  to  labels ;  we  ought 
to  have  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  labels.  I  see  we  have  a 
law  in  some  of  our  states  that  certain  things  should  be  marked 
upon  the  label.  But  there  is  a  great  necessitv  for  uniformity, 
so  that  the  manufacturer  will  not  have  to  make  half  a  dozen 
different  labels  to  go  into  half  a  dozen  different  states.  It 
is  a  waste  of  money,  and  that  waste  the  consumer  ultimately 
pays. 

In  looking  over  a  circular  that  is  sent  out  to  the  candy 
manufacturers  I  notice  that  there  are  many  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  commissioners,  and  the  lawyers  say  that  they 
won  t  stand  law.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  law,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
would  stand  law  or  not,  but  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
all  of  our  rules  and  regulations  do  stand  a  legal  test,  and 
therefore  the  necessity  arises  of  putting  our  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  into  the  statutes  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

But  I  also  make  a  plea  for  conservatism — not  to  put  any¬ 
thing  in  the  statute  unless  we  are  reasonably  sure  that  it  is 
right  and  proper,  and  that  it  is  just  for  the  public  and  for 
the  manufacturers.  Be  conservative,  whatever  you  do,  so 
that  A'ou  will  not  have  to  take  any  more  backward  steps  than 
are  necessary.  But  I  do  think  it  would  be  a  farce  to  have 
rules  and  regulations  which  lawyers  laugh  at,  and  they  have 
been  laughing  at  the  rules  and  regulations  of  every  state 
where  the  commissioner  has  made  a  rule  and  regulation 
regarding  the  coloring  of  confectionery.  So  I  think  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  our  rules  and  regulations 
placed  upon  the  statutes,  and  of  course  I  believe  that  those 
rules  and  regulations  should  be  uniform,  so  that  in  the  matter 
of  interstate  commerce  the  manufacturers  will  know  what 
to  do,  so  that  they  will  not  be  subject  to  the  annoyance,  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  caused  by  a  dissimilarity  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  laws  of  the  various  states  in  which  they  do 
business. 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  co-operation.  I  believe  that 
in  order  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  our  state  laws  thev  should 
be  uniform,  in  order  that  we  may  co-operate  properly  with 
the  national  government.  I  see  the  necessitv  of  that  this 
morning  more  than  ever.  Talking  about  this 'bleached  flour 
question,  we  are  waiting  and  waiting  to  see  what  Secretary 
Wilson  says,  or  what  the  courts  say,  upon  that  question, 
and  that  shows  that  we  are  more  or  less  dependent;  we  are 
more  or  less  children  in  our  state,  and  we  are  groping  in 
darkness,  and  we  must  have  a  guiding  hand,  and  I  believe 
the  national  government  is  the  best  guiding  hand  we  can 
have  at  this  time.  They  have  greater  facilities  for  our  pro¬ 
tection  ;  they  have  more  money  than  the  states  can  spend  for 
investigations  that  are  necessary;  and  hence  we  should  all 
work  for  co-operation  with  the  government.  But  we  can’t 
ask  for  co-operation  with  the  government  if  we  have  not 
laws  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  government. 
So  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  laws  in  the  states  that 
are  uniform,  so  that  we  can  be  in  harmony  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  believe  that  if  our  state  laws  conform  to  the 
national  laws,  the  work  of  the  state  commissioners  will  be 
more  efficient  than  otherwise,  and  that  we  will  have  greater 
facilities  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law;  the  manu¬ 
facturer  will  have  greater  facilities  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  it  will  be  better  for  the  consumer  and  for  the 
jobber  than  having  so  many  different  state  laws  as  we  have 
at  the  present  time,  and  state  rules  and  regulations.  There¬ 
fore  I  make  a  plea  that  we  conform  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  national  law,  and  that  we  have  our  rules  and  regulations 
in  conformity  therewith,  and  that  we  work  hand  in  hand  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consuming  public,  to  give  them  pure  food, 
and  good  wholesome  food,  and  the  proper  weights,  so  that 
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they  will  know  what  they  are  getting  and  what  they  are  pay- 
ing  for.  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Wallis:  Gentlemen,  our  next  address  is  by  Hon¬ 
orable  J.  W.  Bailey,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of 
Portland,  Oregon.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Bailey : 

il/r.  President  cind  Gentlemen ;  Dr.  Hyde,  in  taking  the 
position  which  he  has  taken,  is  looking  to  the  health  of  the 
people.  We  all  listen  and  give  heed  to  those  who  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  and  it  is  necessary  in  all  of  our  work 
at  all  times  to  guard  the  health  of  the  people.  That  is  the 
first  proposition.  % 
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Now,  when  you  get  down  to  talking  about  the  uniformity 
of  laws,  both  state  and  national,  we  all  realize  that  when 
that  time  comes,  then  we  will  get  something.  Of  course, 
the  ideal  food  laws — the  ideal  food  regulations — are  the  reg¬ 
ulations  approved  both  by  the  national  and  state  govern¬ 
ments.  When  that  day  comes — if  it  ever  does  come,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will,  and  I  believe  that  it  will,  because  every¬ 
thing  is  tending  that  way;  all  of  our  talks  here  have  been 
looking  to  uniform  rules  and  regulations,  and  co-operation 
between  the  states  and  the  government — when  that  day 
comes,  then  we  will  have  the  ideal  food  law  conditions. 

The  doctor  here  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  full  weights. 
That  is  something  that  we  all  want — reasonable  full  weight 
laws.  In  our  state  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  full  weight 
measure  introduced  which  I  could  not  support,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  contemplated  that  everything  that  Ume  into  the 
state  should  be  marked  the  exact  weight.  All  of  our  im¬ 
ported  goods,  all  of  our  goods  that  had  been  sold  in  five 
and  ten-cent  packages,  such  as  sardines,  small  bottles  of  oil, 
imported  goods  of  various  kinds,  and  everything  of  that 
kind,  were  required  to  be  marked  with  the  net  weight;  and 
I  took  the  stand  there  that  all  of  our  manufactured  food 
products  that  we  could  reach  and  could  control  should  be 
marked  full  weight,  and  the  discussion  got  warm  and  hot, 
and  finally  the  bill  was  voted  down  and  didn’t  pass.  But  the 
bill  should  pass,  and  every  state  should  have  a  full  weight 
law. 

And  when  it  comes  to  this  matter  of  shrinkage,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  doctor,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  all,  that  when 
you  begin  to  allow  any  shrinkage  in  any  article  you  are 
right  up  against  it,  because  if  you  allow  them  an  ounce  they 
will  take  a  pound  every  time.  I  remember  very  distinctly 
when  we  first  passed  our  full  weight  butter  law  they  were 
very  enthusiastic — “just  what  we  want” — and  I  found  two 
or  three  cases  of  butter  that  were  three  ounces  short,  and 
I  took  it  into  court  and  had  the  manufacturer  prosecuted, 
and  this  man  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  this  was  his  testi- 
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niony:  “Mr.  So  and  So,  yon  are  a  butter  manufacturer?” 
“Yes,  sir.  I  am  a  butter  manufacturer;  I  have  been  for  some 
time.”  ‘‘You  know  all  about  butter,  and  whether  it  will 
shrink  or  not?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Well,  will  it  shrink?”  “Yes, 
butter  will  shrink.”  “What  will  it  shrink— how  much?” 
“Oh,  it  will  shrink  considerable,”  “Will  it  shrink  an  ounce?” 
“Yes;  butter  will  shrink  an  ounce”--that  is,  on  two  pounds. 
Our  butter  there  is  packed  either  in  eight  ounces,  sixteen 
ounces,  or  thirty-two  ounces,  and  he  meant  to  say  it  will 
shrink  an  ounce  on  two  pounds.  “Well,”  said  the  attorney, 
“Will  it  shrink  two  ounces?”  “Yes;  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  it  will  shrink  two  ounces.”  “Well,  will  it  shrink  three 
ounces?”  “Well,  that  would  be  a  prettv  good  shrinkage.” 
“Will  it  shrink  four  ounces?”  “Well,  yes,  sir,  it  might.” 

Now,  you  can  just  see  how  far  anybody  can  go  on  that 
proposition,  and  so  we  don’t  allow  any  shrinkage  whatever. 
If  they  say  they  know  it  will  shrink,  then  we  say,  ‘  Put  it 
up  to  provide  for  that  shrinkage.  If  you  know  that  butter 
will  shrink  an  ounce,  put  in  33  ounces,  so  that  when  it 
reaches  the  consumer  he  gets  32  ounces.”  And  so  on  this 
matter  of  shrinkage  I  don’t  take  any  stock  in  it. 

We  come-  down  now  to  the  proposition  of  labels.  These 
labels  come  up  to  me  from  every  section  and  from  every 
quarter,  and  under  every  guise  a  man  can  think  of.  It  re¬ 
minds  me  of  one  of  those  old  life  insurance  policies.  I 
remember  years  ago  when  the  best  man  that  the  insurance 
companies  could  send  out— and  they  always  sent  the  best 
talkers  they  had — came  to  me  and  said,  “Don’t  you  want  life 
insurance?  You  have  got  a  family,  and  you  need  protec¬ 
tion,”  and  he  would  put  it  up  to  you  so  you  couldn’t  refuse, 
and  you  would  almost  feel  like  hugging  the  man  for  pro¬ 
tecting  you,  and  you  would  get  your  life  insured,  and  when 
you  read  the  face  of  the  policy  you  would  say,  “Now  I  am 
insured,”  and  you  would  probably  read  over  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  and  then  you  would  turn  it  over  and  read  on  the 
other  side,  and  you  found  so  many  conditions  and  stipula¬ 
tions  there  that  you  were  in  doubt  whether  you  were  in¬ 
sured  at  all  or  not.  Nov/,  the  question  will  arise — I  don’t 
know  under  those  conditions  whether  I  am  insured  or  not. 
I  have  got  to  live  just  so,  and  I  have  got  to  act  just  so,  and 
I  have  got  to  die  just  so,  in  order  to  get  that  policy. 

V  Laughter.) 

And  that  is  so  when  we  come  up  to  this  question  of  labels. 
They  will  ask  “Now,  can  we  label  it  so  and  so?”  And  in  my 
earlier  work  I  have  said,  “Yes,  you  can  label  it  so  and  so.” 
.\nd  after  a  while  you  come  up  and  find  that  it  was  not 
labeled  that  way  at  all,  and  they  say  “Why,  you  told  us  so,” 
and  they  say,  “We  have  got  so  many  thousands  of  labels  on 
our  hands,  and  we  don’t  want  to  throw  them  away,  and  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  I  think  the  best  way  is  for 
a  man  to  label  his  goods,  and  let  us  find  out  afterwards 
whether  they  are  correctly  labeled  or  not. 

Now  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  illustration  of  what 
I  found  recently.  Here  are  some  labels  here  from  Portland 
(placing  a  bucket  of  lard  on  tne  secretary’s  desk),  and  I 
am  not  going  to  criticize  anybody,  the  manufacturer  or  any¬ 
body  else;  but  simply  to  show  the  ingenuity  of  some  of  those 
fellows  in  putting  up  their  labels.  I  would  like  to  put  that 
up  where  you  can  all  see  it.  Now,  you  see  that  label  states 
“Autumn  Leaf  Lard”  right  on  that  one  color.  You  stand 
up  here  and  you  see  “Autumn  Leaf  Lard.”  On  the  other 
side  is  a  different  color  that  you  don’t  see.  On  this  side  and 
underneath  you  see  “Government  inspected  and  passed.” 
That  was  found  on  our  market  here  last  week.  I  had  the 
man  arrested,  and  he  said,  “It  is  Government  inspected  and 
passed.”  “Yes,”  I  said,  “that  is  what  it  says.”  Now,  if 
you  will  take  the  cover  off,  you  will  find  here  another  thing. 

President  Wallis;  Just  your  insurance  policy. 

Mr.  Bailey;  Yes.  There  it  is;  “Autumn  Leaf  Lard,”  and 
it  says,  “Pure  Lard.”  It  is  cottonseed  oil,  positively.  Now, 
there  are  three  or  four  different  labels  on  that  one  bucket — 
“U.  S.  Government  inspected  and  passed”!  (Laughter.) 

(The  members  gathered  around  to  inspect  the  bucket.) 

Mr.  Bailey;  And  then  of  course  they  come  right  back 
at  me  with  the  proposition  that  it  is  government  inspected 
and  passed.  Now,  I  am  not  saying,  gentlemen,  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  at  all  responsible  for  that  label — I  don’t  know ; 
but  I  do  know  this,  that  they  come  right  down  to  me  and 
say,  “This  is  good  enough  for  the  government,  but  it  don’t 
seem  to  be  good  enough  for  Oregon.”  “No,”  I  say,  “it  is  not 
good  enough  for  Oregon.” 

Now,  here  is  another  one  right  here.  It  is  labeled  “St. 
Qair  Lard.”  And  on  the  other  side;  “For  stiffening — U.  S. 
Government  inspected  and  passed.”  It  has  got  everything 
covering  purity  and  everything  else  upon  it — and  it  is  full  of 
tallow!  (Laughter.) 


Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was  I  go  out  and  have  Mr.  St.  Clair 
Brand  arrested,  and  he  comes  in  and  says,  ‘Why,  my  lard  is 
government  inspected  and  passed.”  “Do  you  think  that 
everything  that  the  government  inspects  and  passes  is  all 
right?”  “Why,  sure.”  “Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this?” 
“This  is  all  wrong,  of  course.”  “But  it  is  governnient  in¬ 
spected  and  passed,  the  same  as  yours.”  And  I  bring  this 
man  up,  and  he  says  his  is  all  right. 

I  don’t  want  to  say  that  the  government  has  got  a  single 
thing  to  do  with  these  labels.  I  immediately  sent  those  labels 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  a  letter  stating  that  I 
had  found  them  upon  the  market  here,  purporting  to  be  gov¬ 
ernment  inspected  and  passsd,  and  that  I  had  taken  excep¬ 
tions  to  that,  and  the  reasons  for  my  action.  I  was  in  hopes 
to  have  had  a  reply  to  that  letter,  but  I  hadn’t  received  any 
up  to  the  time  I  left. 

Now,  wq  find  these  conditions  all  along  the  line;  _we  find  it 
in  our  extracts  and  we  find  it  upon  every  proposition  which 
has  to  get  a  label  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  deceive 
somebody. 

I  believe  that  uniformity  of  laws  is  useless  unless  we  can 
get  uniformity  of  labels  as  well,  and  there  is  something  for 
this  organization  to  take  up  and  consider,  and  consider  well, 
and  when  we  do  adopt  any  standard  or  rules  and  regulations, 
let  it  be  such  as  can  be  approved  by  every  state  in  the  union 
and  backed  up  by  the  United  States  government;  and  when 
we  get  that  far  then  we  can  commence  to  do  business. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  got  a  long  program  here,  and  this  has 
opened  up  the  discussion.  One  of  my  objects  in  bringing  this 
out  was  to  open  up  the  discussion.  I  presume  every  commis¬ 
sioner  and  every  chemist  here  has  had  an  experience  similar 
to  this  matter  of  labels,  and  the  matter  of  loss  or  shrinkage, 
and  the  matter  of  weights,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  But 
this  matter  of  labeling  is  something  upon  which,  when  we  can 
get  down  to  it,  my  standard  is  this ;  That  whenever  they 
come  to  me  for  a  ruling  I  will  say,  “You  don’t  need  any 
ruling  from  me.”  No  honest  manufacturer  needs  any  ruling 
from  any  commissioner.  When  he  gets  his  goods  into  a 
package  he  knows  if  they  are  honest  goods,  and  he  can  put 
an  honest  label  on  them  and  nobody  will  ever  question  that 
label  at  all.  I  am  always  suspicious  of  a  manufacturer  when 
he  comes  to  me  and  wants  me  to  make  a  ruling  on  his  labels. 
And,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  we  have  manufacturers  in  Oregon 
who  never  consider  labels  at  all,  because  they  know  their 
product  is  an  honest  product;  but  it  is  these  fellows  that 
come  along  and  want  something  for  nothing  and  want  a 
rule  that  I  am  suspicious  of. 

Now,  as  I  say,  this  has  opened  this  subject  up  for  discus¬ 
sion,  and  I  think  there  is  a  field  here  for  discussion.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Wallis ;  The  next  paper,  gentlemen,  was  to  have 
been  given  by  Dr.  Crumbine,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  chief  food  and  drug  inspector,  of  Topeka,  Kan¬ 
sas,  but  in  his  absence  Mr.  Jackson,  state  chemist  of  Kansas, 
will  be  heard  from.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Jackson; 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association — I  have 
not  prepared  anything  for  this  occasion,  but  while  the  dis¬ 
cussions  have  been  going  on  I  have  made  a  few  notes,  so 
that  it  will  be  merely  an  informal  discussion  by  myself. 

I  want  to  speak  first  of  co-operation.  Every  man  here  be¬ 
lieves  in  co-operation  and  I  believe  in  co-operation;  it  is  the 
only  thing.  There  is  no  question  about  co-operation— we 
ought  to  have  it.  Now  then,  the  vital  question  in  co-operation 
is,  are  we  going  to  be  willing  to  co-operate  upward  all  the 
time  or  are  we  going  to  be  willing  to  co-operate  downward? 
For  one  state  in  this  union,  Kansas,  can  not  and  will  not  co¬ 
operate  downward.  In  Kansas  we  believe,  and  stand  on 
that  belief,  that  the  national  governnient  has  made  mistakes 
in  the  past;  that  some  of  their  rules  and  regulations  and 
phrases  in  the  law  are  not  what  they  should  be;  that  Kansas 
cannot  take  such  low  standards;  that  Kansas  will  determine 
for  itself  where  it  will  stand  on  certain  questions,  and  it  will 
stand  there  on  those  questions  until  the  other  states  and  the 
national  government  come  up  to  them ;  that  Kansas  wiU  not 
co-operate  downward  with  the  standards  and  laws  which  it 
thinks  are  not  what  they  should  be. 

Now,  co-operation  is  the  thing  that  by  all  means  ought  to 
be  had.  Uniformity  ought  to  be  had,  by  every  argument  and 
every  reason.  But  it  has  got  to  be  a  uniformity  and  a  co¬ 
operation  that  are  upward  and  not  downward.  There  are 
several  states  represented  here  today  that  I  am  perfectly  sure 
want  co-operation  and  uniformity,  but  they  will  not  have  co¬ 
operation  and  uniformity  downward. 

As  to  uniform  inspection  for  the  protection  of  other  states, 
reUrred  to  by  Dr.  Hyde,  I  don’t  very  well  see  how  uniform 
inspection  can  be  brought  about.  That  would  be  desirable. 
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Every  kind  of  uniformity  is  desirable.  But  there  are  some 
things  which  offer  tremendous  difficulties  to  bring  about. 
Different  states  have  different  kinds  of  industries  in  their 
states,  and  they  have  got  to  have  a  kind  of  inspection  which 
meets  the  needs  of  that  kind  of  an  industry.  In  a  state  with 
large  dairy  interests  they  can  have  a  dairy  score  card,  and 
they  could  have  a  uniform  dairy  score  card,  and  where  a 
large  city  is  located  at  the  juncture  or  near  the  juncture  of 
several  states,  that  uniform  score  card  would  probably  be 
brought  about  by  the  mere  fact  that  several  states  would  be 
shipping  into  the  center,  as  occurs  at  such  places  as  Kansas 
City,  for  instance,  and  Chicago,  and  Boston,  and  New  York, 
where  milk  comes  from  3U0  miles,  from  three  or  four  states, 
all  around.  But  for  the  protection  of  other  states,  every 
state  has  got  to  protect  itself. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out.  Some  states 
are  lagging  behind.  The  states  that  have  good  inspection  of 
their  manufacturing  interests  will  secure  in  time  better  mar¬ 
kets  for  their  goods,  on  account  of  the  fact  of  this  known 
efficient  inspection.  Every  state  must  do  its  part  in  the  matter 
of  inspection,  and  where  one  state  is  lagging  behind  it  must 
come  up  to  the  rest  and  have  efficient  inspection.  That  is  the 
thing,  I  think,  for  each  state  to  do  for  itself.  We  all  agree 
with  that.  It  is  just  a  question  of  how  to  bring  it  about.  In 
Kansas  our  stand  on  inspection  is  this :  All  things  have  got 
to  be  clean  and  sanitary.  They  are  shut  up  if  they  are  not; 
they  are  fined  if  they  are  not;  they  are  sometimes  driven  out 
of  business  if  they  will  not  clean  up.  We  insist  upon  it,  and  I 
believe  in  time  Kansas  products  are  going  to  be  known  as 
being  made  in  sanitary  establishments,  and  they  are  going  to 
get  a  corresponding  market. 

In  speaking  about  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  and 
shrinkage  we  .  are  not  wholly  in  the  dark.  What  is  the  na¬ 
tional  government  doing  in  this  matter?  Every  one  of  you 
who  read  the  notices  of  judgment  knows  that  a  great  many 
cases  have  been  decided  on  the  matter  of  a  package  living  up 
to  what  it  claims  to  be  on  its  face.  There  is  a  simple  propo¬ 
sition.  If  it  does  not  have  in  it  what  it  claims  to  have,  it  is 
misbranded,  and  there  are  many  cases  on  that  point. 

Now,  when  it  is  not  branded  at  all,  there  is  the  difficulty. 
In  Kansas,  I  think  I  am  speaking  for  the  state  when  I  say 
that  we  want  some  kind  of  a  net  weights  and  measures  law; 
but  we  want  to  go  slow  in  it,  and  it  is  a  thing  that  I  urge 
here  all  the  time,  to  go  ahead  slowly,  and  be  sure  that  you  are 
right  when  you  get  there.  We  do  not  feel  yet  that  we  are 
sure  just  what  is  fair  to  everybody  in  the  matter  of  a  net 
weights  and  measures  law,  but  we  are  working  toward  it  and 
some  day  we  will  have  it.  The  manufacturers,  of  course, 
claim  that  they  cannot  put  out  a  uniform  package;  but  that 
is  all  nonsense,  I  believe,  because  there  are  measuring  and 
weighing  devices  on  the  market  which  claim — now,  I  haven’t 
investigated  this — to  put  out  a  package  of  a  stated  weight  or 
capacity,  and  I  think  that  with  a  small  margin — a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  margin  of  variation — a  net  weights  and  measures 
law  could  be  enacted  and  be  fair  to  everybody. 

I  want  to  bring  out  before  the  convention  that  this  net 
weights  and  measures  law  is  necessary.  I  have  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  at  home  now  a  package  of  lemon  extract  which  sells  on 
the  market  at  the  wholesale  price  of  $1  a  dozen,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  2.6  per  cent  of  lemon  oil.  Waiving  the  question  of  how 
much  it  ought  to  contain,  that  is  what  it  contains.  I  have  an¬ 
other  package  which  wholesales  for  $2  a  dozon  on  the  market, 
and  it  contains  6  per  cent  of  oil.  The  one  which  contains  6 
per  cent  of  oil  contains  also  two  ounces;  the  one  which  con¬ 
tains  2.6  per  cent  of  oil  contains  also  about  one  and  one-half 
ounces.  The  relative  prices  of  these  products,  when  calcu¬ 
lated  to  the  same  capacity,  is  94  cents  for  the  6  per  cent 
lemon  oil  and  $1.25  for  the  2.6  per  cent  extract.  That  shows 
exactly  what  the  absence  of  the  net  weights  and  measures  law 
allows.  It  allows  a  package  which  superficially  looks  as 
though  it  contains  as  much  as  another,  but  actually  is  getting 
for  the  producer  a  higher  price  for  a  less  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial,  just  on  account  of  the  fact  that  nothing  has  to  be  stated 
on  the  label,  and  nobody  knows  just  what  he  is  getting.  It 
looks  like  a  reasonably  sized  bottle,  but  it  actually  costs  more 
than  a  better  product,  because  it  measures  less,  and  it  is  a 
thing  that  the  net  weights  and  measures  law  will  stop,  and  it 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  stop  it,  because  the  fact  of  its 
selling  for  10  cents  an  ounce  and  the  other  selling  for  10  cents 
an  ounce,  the  consumer  would  see  to  it  immediately,  if  he 
saw  by  the  label  how  much  it  contained. 

Of  course,  it  has  been  brought  out  that  the  manufacturer 
hides  behind  shrinkage.  Manufacturers  hide  behind  every¬ 
thing — but  not  all  of  them;  lots  of  them  are  as  open  as  the 
day.  I  have  met  some  manufacturers  and  their  attorneys  and 
representatives  who  were  as  open  as  daylight;  but  there  are  a 
few  who  hide  behind  everything  and  anything,  and  we  can’t 
fix  that  up  by  any  convention  or  any  rules  or  regulations  or 
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standards,  or  anything  else— just  go  for  that  man  who  is 
trying  to  hide  behind  something. 

I  want  to  bring  out  one  thing  a  little  stronger  and  that  is 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  this  convention  toward  talk¬ 
ing  all  the  time  about  standards  and  rules  and  regulations, 
and  getting  together,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  They  are 
good— but  don’t  get  bound  up  by  standards  and  red  tape. 
Now,  sometimes  standards  are  a  real  hindrance  to  one.  Take 
the  experience  of  some  of  the  older  states.  Massachusetts, 
back  in  1888,  I  believe  it  is,  began  its  work  (or  perhaps  it  was 
earlier),  and  it  had  the  very  simplest  kind  of  a  law.  The 
officials  went  into  court  time  after  time  on  the  dictionary 
alone— Webster’s  dictiohary.  “What  is  the  product?”  Well, 
the  dictionary  and  the  common  understanding  of  people  say 
it  is  this.  “Does  the  product  come  up  to  the  common  under¬ 
standing?”  “No.”  They  have  won  their  case.  They  have 
carried  hundreds  of  cases  through  in  Massachusetts  in  just 
that  way. 

And  on  the  other  hand  our  experience  in  Kansas  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  that,  or  in  contradistinction  to  it,  is  this ;  3.25  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  is  the  lowest  legal  limit  for  butter  fat  in 
milk.  We  have  had  dozens  of  cases — 1  might  say  fifty  cases 
—of  milk  which  contained  3.25  per  cent  butter  fat ;  which 
contained  3.3  per  cent  butter  fat ;  which  contained  3.2  per  cent 
butter  fat;  which  contained  3.4  per  cent  butter  fat — every 
solitary  one  of  them  adulterated— but  the  standard  said  3.2o 
per  cent.  You  couldn’t  carry  those  cases  into  court,  because 
they  were  all  standard,  or  above  it,  or  a  little  below. 

Now  then,  there  is  a  case  where  a  standard  hinders  you. 
The  jury  says,  “Elere  is  a  standard;  the  milk  is  up  to  stand¬ 
ard.  Why  are  you  here?  And  yet  you  say  it  is  adulterated.” 

I  don’t  care  what  a  standard  is,  if  the  thing  is  adulterated  I 
will  go  into  court  and  I  will  try  and  win  the  case  on  that 
fact,  whether  it  is  above  or  below  the  standard,  and  we  have 
carried  a  case  in  Canada  against  a  whole  carload  of  vinegar 
that  was  so  close  to  the  standard  that  it  was  like  walking 
along  the  edge  of  a  precipice;  but  it  was  an  adulterated 
article  and  it  went  back  out  of  the  state,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
federal  decisions. 

And  so  I  want  to  say,  don’t  go  too  far  in  binding  up 
everything  into  standards  and  rules  and  regulations,  but 
carry  the  cases  on  the  merits  of  the  cases  themselves.  In  the 
case  of  milk,  if  you  can  prove  that  it  has  got  water  in  it, 
although  it  has  SVz  per  cent  butter  fat,  you  have  got  your 
case,  and  you  don’t  need  any  standard.  All  that  you  have 
got  to  prove  by  the  chemist  is  that  it  has  water  in  it. 

Concerning  conservatism,  I  want  to  commend  Dr.  Hyde  for 
speaking  in  the  interest  of  conservatism.  This  thing  can’t  go 
all  at  once.  I  have  been  as  impatient  as  anybody,  I  believe, 
since  I  have  been  in  Kansas,  to  have  things  done  better, 
better,  better  all  the  time.  But  it  is  an  immensely  new  thing, 
and  it  is  an  immensely  big  thing,  and  we  c-an't  expect  to  settle 
everything  .all  in  a  few  years.  Things  are  getting  better  in 
Kansas  all  the  time,  but  we  have  proI)lems  arising  every  dav 
and  we  are  trying  to  settle  them  as  they  come  up,  and  we  are 
trying  to  settle  it  without  a  new  .standard  or  regulation  every 
time;  we  are  trying  to  settle  it  on  the  merits  of  the  case  it¬ 
self.  If  a  package  is  misbranded,  if  it  contains  anything 
which  is  misleading  in  any  respect  it  is  misbranded. 

Now  a  whole  lot  of  things  that  a  person  thinks  they  need  a 
standard  for  are  covered  by  that.  If  it  contains  any  statement 
which  is  deceptive — I  don’t  remember  the  exact  wording  of 
the  law — it  is  misbranded,  and  you  don’t  need  any  new  rule  or 
regulation  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Carry  the  case  into  court 
on  the  merits  of  tlie  case,  and  settle  it  on  the  facts. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  labels  and  the  uniformity  of 
labels.  I  don’t  believe  that  too  great  uniformity  in  labels 
ought  to  be  expected,  and  I  don’t  believe  it  is  desirable.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  we  designed  a  set  label  for  each  kind  of  article, 
every  package  a  manufacturer  makes  would  look  alike,  and 
the  real  difference  betw'een  manufacturers — the  real  difference 
in  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  make  their  business  prosper 
and  grow — lies  largely  in  their  ability  to  put  up  an  attractive 
package,  a  package  which  appeals  to  trade;  and  I  think  it  is 
legitimate.  Where  the  standard  part  of  the  label  should  come 
in  is  that  that  label  should  tell  the  truth,  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  Now  that  is  all  right.  That  is 
covered  and  has  been  covered  ever  since  the  national  law 
went  into  effect,  by  the  misbranding  clause  of  the  law.  Those 
labels  up  there  [indicating  the  lard  buckets  produced  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Commissioner  Bailey]  are  misbranded,  and  I  don’t 
have  any  difficulty  or  hesitancy  for  a  moment  in  saying  that 
those  packages  are  misbranded.  I  don’t  want  any  government 
decision  about  it.  I  am  willing  to  go  before  a  court  and  try 
to  substantiate  the  claim  that  those  packages  are  misbranded, 
and  let  the  case  fall  or  go  through  before  the  court.  I  think 
that  these  cases  ought  to  go  into  court  more  than  they  do 
just  in  that  way.  Here  is  the  court;  that  is  what  the  court  is 
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for.  The  law  is  chere ;  the  court  must  enforce  it.  The  com¬ 
missioner  says  the  package  is  misbranded ;  he  has  to  prove  it. 
If  he  proves  it,  the  court  sustains  him,  and  there  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  making  up  decisions  about  labels  and  making  up 
rules  and  regulations. 

And  as  to  the  question  of  passing  upon  labels,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  the  utmost  caution  and  reserve  about  pass¬ 
ing  on  labels  by  any  food  commissioner  whatsoever.  The 
national  government  I  think  is  wise  in  refusing  to  pass  upon 
a  label.  It  can’t  pass  upon  a  label.  It  was  brought  out  yes¬ 
terday  that  food  chemists  and  commissioners  have  to  pass 
upon  a  label  after  it  goes  on  the  market.  I  don’t  believe  that 
it  is  so.  They  say  the  label  does  not  correspond  with  the 
contents,  and  if  they  go  up  before  the  court  and  prove  it, 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  But  if  they  approve  a  label  before 
it  goes  on  the  market,  they  have  laid  a  trap  for  themselves 
every  time.  We  have  done  it  in  Kansas.  Those  traps  have 
been  laid,  and  we  have  fallen  into  them,  and  we  have  had  to 
get  out  the  best  way  we  could,  and  it  is  a  mistake  every  time 
to  pass  upon  a  label.  Put  it  up  to  the  manufacturer.  Tell 
him,  “You  know  what  is  in  your  product.  Tell  the  truth 
about  it  on  your  label,  and  there  won’t  be  any  difficulty  about 
it;  but  if  your  label  is  untruthful — why,  then  look  out;  it  is 
time  for  a  court  case.  You  know  what  is  in  the  product,  we 
don’t;  we, don’t  care  what  is  in  it.  Get  up  your  own  label, 
and  if  the  court  declares  that  it  is  misbranded,  you  will  have 
to  suffer  the  consequences.  If  the  court  sustains  you,  all 
right.” 

The  food  commissioner  can’t  control  that  subject  of  label¬ 
ing,  in  my  estimation,  because  he  is  liable  at  some  future 
time  to  be  turned  down  by  a  court  decision  on  his  own  rulings 
about  a  label  in  some  other  state.  But  he  ought  to  leave  that 
to  the  court  and  bring  every  case  on  the  merits  of  the  case 
and  the  facts  of  the  case.  That  is  what  I  want  to  emphasize 
— bring  cases  on  the  merits  of  the  cases  themselves. 

Then  one  more  point  and  I  am  done.  In  order  to  get  this 
co-operation  and  this  uniformity  I  think  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  these  meetings  every  year,  and  to  have  committees 
go  on  from  year  to  year,  and  gradually  by  getting  together 
they  can  find  out  what  they  can  cut  out  and  eliminate  and 
what  they  can  agree  upon,  and  in  time  we  will  have  uni¬ 
formity  and  co-operation.  But  it  can’t  come  all  at  once,  and 
it  must  be  upward.  There  is  no  co-operation  downward  for 
Kansas,  and  there  is  no  co-operation  downward  for  a  good 
many  states ;  it  has  got  to  be  upward,  and  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  has  got  to  come  up  in  some  of  its  things,  I  believe. 
.\nd  that  is  where  we  stand  in  Kansas.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  how  he  can  ever  get  uniformity,  if  he  says  that  Kan¬ 
sas  absolutely  can  not  and  will  not  change?  He  has  no  re¬ 
spect  for  the  state  whose  standard  is  high  and  declines  to 
come  down.  Now,  if  any  of  us  have  standards  higher  than 
Kansas,  if  we  don’t  come  down  to  Kansas  there  will  be  no 
uniformity,  and  if  we  do  come  down  there  will  be  no  respect, 
because  we  do  come  down. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  President,  I  don’t  know  whether  I  quite 
understand  the  question,  but  I  think  I  do  understand  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  should  always  go  up  in  uniformity  and  co-opera¬ 
tion,  but  a  man  has  got  to  have  his  own  convictions;  a  man 
can’t  go  against  his  own  convictions,  and  a  state  can’t  go 
against  its  convictions.  If  a  state  honestly  feels  that  it  is  a 
backward  step  to  co-operate  with  some  other  state  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government,  why,  like  men  among  men,  it  has  got  to 
stand  out.  But  officials  in  Kansas,  I  think,  will  always  be 
found  ready  to  take  a  step  toward  what  seems  to  be  better, 
and  they  are  not  set  about  what  they  will  do  and  what  they 
will  not  do,  except  that  they  won’t  take  a  step  which  in  their 
conviction  is  a  backward  step.  A  man  has  got  to  stand  by  his 
conviction,  a  state  has  and  the  nation  has — -the  world  has 
got  to. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well  then,  what  would  you  think  of  a  man 
in  another  state  who  had  a  standard  higher  than  yours?  To 
have  any  uniformity  you  would  have  to  ask  him  to  take  a 
step  which  in  your  estimation  would  be  downward. 

Mr.  Jackson:  We  wouldn’t  expect  him  to. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  then,  there  would  be  no  uniformity. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Well,  you  would  have  to  give  and  take. 

Mr.  Newman:  Yes. 

Dr.  Hyde :  I  was  going  to  ask  what  you  would  consider 
upward — technically  more  exacting  or  better?  For  instance, 
our  friend  Mr.  Burke  represents  the  analine  dye  question  to 
the  extreme  in_  Wyoming.  Well,  now,  is  that  better,  or  up¬ 
ward,  or  techcically  more  exacting?  If  we  come  to  a  uni¬ 
formity  we  may  have  to  pull  Wyoming  down  to  the  seven 
colors,  and  that  may  be  better,  and  still  be  upward,  and 
Wyoming  may  come  down. 
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President  Wallis:  Well,  does  Mr.  Jackson  wish  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  doctor? 

Mr.  Jackson:  If  that  is  a  question,  ves.  Of  course,  just  as 
soon  as  you  talk  in  general  terms  it  becomes  difficult.  We 
would  perhaps  have  to  get  down  to  some  specific  thing.  I 
didn’t  quite  make  it  clear  by  “upward”  and  “dowmward”  just 
what  I  meant;  but  I  mean  to  better  conditions,  always;  to 
better  conditions  for  everybody,  the  whole  mass  of  the  people 
— the  thing  that  is  really  better.  How  do  we  know?  We  are 
all  fallible  men,  but  in  the  best  of  our  estimation,  a  thing  that 
is  better  for  the  whole  country ;  that  is  the  thing  that  we  have 
got  to  go  towards,  and  our  minds  are  the  only  things  that 
will  help  us  in  getting  there.  ►  We  have  got  to  struggle 
through  mistakes  and  uncertainty.  But  what  I  mean  by  “up¬ 
ward”  is  better  for  everybody  concerned. 

Mr.  Burke :  Mr.  President,  what  I  wanted  to  say  was  this : 
Now,  from  what  I  can  see  here  I  believe  every  man  here 
wants  to  be  fair,  and  when  we  get  down  to  what  we  consider 
a  standard  of  law,  a  standard  rule  for  all  these  different 
states,  anybody  who  has  had  any  experience  along  these  lines 
would  say  amen  to  that,  and  probably  we  have  got  this  far 
along.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  back  east  there, 
and  some  of  these  eastern  boys  are  not  inclined  to  be  as  lib¬ 
eral  as  we  are  in  our  views,  and  that  was  the  idea  of  this 
preliminary  meeting  out  here,  to  come  to  some  understanding 
as  to  what  would  be  a  uniformity.  This  is  our  first  show. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  us  getting  too  liberal  at  all.  It  is  going  to 
be  your  wishes,  whatever  is  expressed,  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  am  just  tired  of  being  set  back  in  the  run¬ 
ning  because  somebody  thinks  I  don’t  know  anything,  and  is 
not  willing  to  give  me  a  chance  to  learn.  I  think  now  I  may 
put  my  own  experience  before  you,  to  make  this  a  little 
plainer.  I  went  down  to  the  first  convention  that  ever  was 
pulled  off,  that  I  was  in,  and  those  fellows  got  tied  up  on  a 
liquor  question— and  Mr.  Meyers  remembers  that  quite  well — 
and  there  were  food  commissioners  there  who  knew  nothing 
about  liquor  and  I  have  seen  those  things  handled,  and  when 
any  commissioner  of  any  state  said  anything  that  was  right 
in  the  convention,  I  tried  to  back  him  up,  in  my  humble  way. 
Now,  there  are  a  good  many  of  those  fellows  back  there,  and 
I  tell  you  I  have  told  them  long  before  this  that  they  haven’t 
given  us  the  chance  that  they  ought  to.  Well,  our  people  are 
an  honest  class  of  people,  and  they  are  all  prosperous  out 
here,  and  I  have  got  tired,  gentlemen,  of  going  back  there  and 
being  run  in — and  I  never  was  a  dead  wire.  Now,  we  are 
going  down  with  this  little  body  of  men  to  meet  those  men 
half  way  on  any  proposition;  we  will  help  them  on  any  propo¬ 
sition  ;  but  I  tell  you  we  want  some  help  this  time,  and  we 
are  going  to  get  it,  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  We  are  going  to 
make  those  boys  down  there  east  of  the  river  quit  this  thing 
of  putting  in  whoever  they  want  to  put  in.  Now,  they  have 
their  food  commissioner  and  they  have  possibly  done  some 
things  that  it  is  wrong  to  do.  I  never  allowed  that  over  in 
my  state.  We  have  got  a  board  there,  consisting  of  myself, 
the  state  chemist,  and  another,  and  we  sit  down  and  talk 
these  things  over  and  decide  which  is  the  best  course  to  pur¬ 
sue,  and,  as  I  said,  I  don’t  think  there  is  anybody  that  goes  in 
there  and  talks  this  thing  over  with  us  but  what  I  have  given 
them  a  chance  to  do  what  is  right.  I  think  everybody  ought 

to  have  a  chance  to  be  good,  if  they  want  to  be  good.  Us 

fellows  back  here  are  getting  to  know  as  much  as  they  do 
back  there  about  this  food  question,  and  if  they  don’t  give  it 
to  us,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  to  you,  jf 
the  Lord  don’t  put  me  back  in  the  County  Donegal,  we  will 
make  them  do  it.  Now,  that  is  good  and  square,  and  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  fair  about  our 
recommendations,  and  I  will  meet  the  gentlemen  half  way 
and  show  them  how  we  are  up  against  it  in  the  western 
states,  and  if  they  don’t  give  it  to  us  we  will  have  to  force  it 
out  of  them.  People  are  asking  Commissioner  Wallis  what 
course  is  he  going  to  pursue,  and  he  is  waiting  for  a  decision. 

Now,  we  have  got  a  big  job  on  our  hands,  and  it  has  got  to 

be  done  the  best  we  can,  and  it  is  just  here  lately  that  we  have 
been  getting  a  decision  in  Secretary  Wilson’s  hand  writing.  I 
have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  took  one  man  to  run  a 
department.  I  would  rather  take  a  chance  on  him  if  he  is 
wrong  once  in  a  while,  and  have  one  man  there  instead  of  a 
dozen. 

President  Wallis :  Gentlemen,  the  next  address  is  by  Hon¬ 
orable  S.  L.  Mains,  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Mains : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — I  would  like  in  my  talk 
to  consider  first  the  vital  importance  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  then  take  up  the  jobber  and  the  commissioner,  of 
why  we  should  have  uniform  laws.  Take  the  case  of  a 
manufacturer  that  has  an  absolutely  honest  piece  of  goods. 
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He  knows  it  is  honest;  he  has  branded  it  honest;  he  gives  an 
honest  brand  on  it.  But  Commissioner  Wallis  says  that  it 
has  to  be  proved  by  him,  and  therefore  there  is  a  label  for 
this  state  only — a  case  of  technicality.  Down  in  my  state 
there  may  be  such  a  law  that  he  has  to  have  on  his  extract 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  that  it  contains.  They  ought  to 
repeal  it.  It  doesn’t  amount  to  anything  in  extracts.  It  ought 
to  be  weeded  out.  It  isn’t  protecting  anybody.  But  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  has  got  to  have  a  label  here,  though ;  he  has  got  to 
have  the  goods  to  meet  that  demand  that  comes  from  this 
state.  He  has  got  to  carry  more  goods;  he  has  got  to  have 
more  money  to  run  his  business  on. 

Take  it  in  any  other  state  that  you  are  a  mind  to.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  what  is  fit  to  eat  down  in  the  south  is  fit  to  eat  in 

any  other  state  in  the  union.  I  maintain  that  your  food  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Oregon  are  good  enough  for  Illinois.  I  maintain 
that  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  benzoate  of  soda  in  the  summer 

time  for  preservatives,  it  is  all  right  to  use  it  at  any  time  of 

the  year,  and  in  any  food.  It  is  beyond  me  to  understand  how 
a  person  will  take  a  stand  or  how  a  food  commissioner  will 
give  himself  a  double  cross  in  that  way.  They  say  with  some 
exceptions  that  these  food  products  may  put  benzoate  of  soda 
in  and  in  other  foods  you  can’t.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  it¬ 
self.  But  that  is  the  case  we  have  in  several  of  the  states. 

Now  then,  the  manufacturer  gets  out  these  goods,  and  he 
sends  them  down  to  his  different  jobbers.  The  jobber  has  to 
have  a  different  supply.  It  fits  on  him  in  just  the  same  way. 
You  are  making  an  extra  burden  on  these  people,  and  when 
you  have  made  an  extra  burden,  gentlemen,  remember  who 
will  pay  for  it;  it  is  not  the  manufacturer;  it  is  not  the  job¬ 
ber;  it  is  the  man  that  you  are  standing  on  the  watch  tower 
for  to  defend ;  it  is  the  consumer  that  is  paying  for  all  these 
things. 

There  is  nobody  that  is  more  enthusiastic  for  a  standard 
for  a  high  grade  of  goods  than  I  am.  I  believe  in  a  high 
standard ;  but  I  don’t  believe  that  I  am  big  enough  to  de¬ 
termine  this  matter.  I  have  leared  some  of  the  best  state’s 
rights  speeches  imade  here  by  Republicans  that  I  have  ever 
heard  in  my  life.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  You  realize, 
gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  Democrat.  (Renewed  laughter  and 
applause.)  And  still,  gentlemen,  in  connection  with  this  food 
business,  and  in  conformity  with  the  national  government, 
I  am  this  much  of  a  crank,  that  I  believe  that  these  things 
ought  to  be  allowed.  I  believe  the  only  possible  way  to  get 
the  United  States  to  come  through  and  adopt  these  things  is 
going  to  be  by  the  states  taking  a  stand,  and  saying,  “We 
know  this  is  right.”  You  will  never  get  to  have  a  net  weight 
clause  in  the  national  food  law  unless  the  states  adopt  it 
first,  and  they  will  come  around  then,  and  the  manufacturers 
will  come  around  and  say  to  the  federal  government,  “Give 
us  a  net  weight  law.  Put  us  all  on  the  same  basis.”  It  will 
be  just  exactly  like  the  railroads;  a  few  years  ago  we  had 
a  great  agitation  in  every  state  of  the  Union  on  laws  regu¬ 
lating  the  railroads,  and  they  did  some  pretty  tall  regulating, 
too;  they  brought  out  some  very  vicious  bills;  an,d  the  result 
of  it  is  today,  what  are  the  railroads  saying?  Why,  “We 
want  federal  control ;  we  want  the  federal  law  to  control  the 
railroads.  We  are  in  the  interstate  business,  and  the  states 
ought  not  to  have  anything  to  say  about  it.  For  goodness 
sake  give  us  a  federal  law  that  will  control  us.”  And 
our  honored  president  has  virtually  recommended  such  a 
law,  trying  to  take  this  entirely  away  from  your  states. 

But  the  only  thitjg  I  want  to  state  is,  if  you  are  going  to 
get  this  net  weight  law — and  absolutely  it  is  one  of  the  best 
propositions  that  I  know  of,  the  most  honest  and  square 
proposition  that  I  know  of — any  manufacturer  that  wants  to 
be  honest  can’t  stand  in  the  way  of  it,  because  it  will  place 
his  goods  so  that  everybody  is  figuring  on  the  amount,  in¬ 
stead  of  handing  out  a  small  package,  as  Mr.  Jackson  stated 
in  his  extract  statement. 

And  then  there  is  another  thing,  that  while  we  admit  the 
package  goods — and  it  is  the  most  sanitary  way  in  the  world 
to  handle  them — still  I  believe  that  if  the  poor  man  finds  out 
that  he  is  paying  from  20  to  400  per  cent  for  having  it 
packed  in  packages,  he  will  be  willing  enough  to  buy  the 
goods  that  he  can  get  the  most  of,  and  buy  them  in  bulk. 

And  then  another  thing  I  want  to  speak  about :  The  man 
that  is  fighting  most  strongly  against  the  net  weight  propo¬ 
sition  is  the  man — not  the  man  that  is  giving  short  weights, 
you  understand,  because  he  is  not  giving-  short  weights ;  he 
is  not  giving  any  weights,  but  he  is  giving  a  light  weight 
package ;  he  doesn’t  state  any  weight  on  it.  He  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  going  back  to  the  old  proposition :  “Let  the  buyer 
beware !  Let  the  buyer  beware — he  is  bound  to  get  skinned 
if  he  does  business  with  us  !”  (Laughter.) 

Now,  they  talk  about  shrinkage  and  the  like.  I  have  got 
data  over  here  on  our  cracker  people  I  could  read  you. 
Why,  I  could  take  tip  half  a  day  on  the  proposition ;  I  have 
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got  enough  over  there  to  show  it  to  you  where  we  have  run 
inspections  on  25  packages,  to  find  the  variation  on  those 
identical  packages  from  January  4th  until  April  4th;  we  have 
got  this  data,  and  you  won  t  find  any  variation  of  more  than 
one  pound  in  25  packages. 

Now  then,  I  am  not  as  bad  as  some  of  vou  fellows  are  on 
weie-hts.  If  I  would  find  a  person  that  'was  an  ounce  off 
on  some  article— some  individual  article — I  would  never 
bring  a  prosecution,  because  I  have  been  willing  to  charge 
it  up  that  an  employe  had  been  careless  in  that  respect ;  I 
would  be  willing  to  take  an  average  of  a  big  bunch  of  stuff, 
or  a  sufficient  amount  so  as  to  find  out  whether  the  manu¬ 
facturer  had  been  honest  or  not. 

Now,  in  our  dairy  business  we  have  everybody  in  our 
state  under  a  license,  and  we  have  an  official  who  tests  milk 
and  cream;  he  is  directly  responsible  to  our  department; 
we  are  under  the  centralized  plan.  In  collecting  evidence 
against  a  man,  whether  he  is  “boosting”  or  giving  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  test — manipulating  the  test  in  any  manner — we  never 
think  about  bringing  a  prosecution  unless  we  have  got  two 
counts  against  him,  and  also  it  has  to  be  better  than  a  point 
before  we  will  think  of  a  prosecution.  Now,  I  believe  that 
is  fair,  and  that  is  honest.  I  believe  that  sometimes  we  folks 
get  too  technical  here  in  the  enforcement  of  our  laws,  which 
I  believe  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  on  that.  Sometimes 
we  get  a  little  spiteful  about  some  fellow,  and  he  gets  “foxy” 
with  us.  (Laughter.)  And  we  are  going  to  get  him.  If  we 
think  there  is  a  chance  to  get  that  man  we  are  going  to  get 
him,  and  we  go  out  and  do  that  kind  of  thing.  I  believe 
in  living  up  to  what  is  right. 

Now,  here  are  these  cases  that  are  here  of  this  lard. 
There  isn’t  any  of  us  but  will  vote  with  Mr.  Bailey,  that  it 
is  a  clear  case  of  misbranding.  I  think  the  manufacturers 
ought  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  law,  even  if  they  don’t,  and 
they  ought  to  obey  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  the  smallness  of 
the  type  that  they  use  in  some  of  the  states,  and  they  are 
the  fellows  that  are  causing  and  bringing  up  more  and  more 
this  determination  among  the  commissioners  that  are  desir¬ 
ous  of  and  know  that  they  have  to  look  to  the  consumer’s 
interests,  and  the  consumer  is  looking  to  them  to  protect  his 
interests. 

The  idea  of  not  being  able  to  put  up  a  uniform  package 
is  all  a  myth,  without  it  is  something,  possibly,  in  the  form 
of  Post  Toasties,  or  Corn  Flakes,  or  some  of  those  things 
that  are  all  chaff,  or  almost,  with  very  little  body  in  them, 
and  the  question  of  the  amount  you  have  to  pay  out  for  them' 
it  is  verv  doubtful— take  Corn  Flakes,  for  instance— it  would 
possiblv  be  hard  to  get  it  correct  •  but  I  believe  it  is  easy 
enough  to  get  an  average  net  weight,  or  an  average  min¬ 
imum. 

And  that  brings  me  up  to  a  point  with  these  manufac¬ 
turers  that  appeals  to  me  very  much,  on  shrinkage  and  every¬ 
thing  else :  In  the  good  old  days  when  I  was  a  boy  we  had 
a  very  great  deal  more  of  bulk  goods  than  we  have  now, 
and  in  those  days  the  consumer  got  his  pound  of  flesh.  The 
jobber  had  to  figure  on  how  much  shrinkage  he  would  get 
while  he  carried  that  stock  of  goods  on  his  hands,  and  the 
retailer  had  to  figure  how  much  shrinkage  he  would  have 
to  carry  that  stock  on  his  hands,  and  when  it  came  to  the' 
consumer  and  he  came  in  and  bought  a  pound  of  coffee,  he 
had  a  pound  of  coffee  weighed  out  to  him ;  if  he  bought  a 
pound  of  butter,  he  got  16  ounces  of  butter  weighed  out  to 
him. 

Mr.  Meyers;  He  got  it  if  the  retailer  was  honest. 

Mr.  Mains:  There — that  brings  in  just  one  other  thing,  and 
I  am  glad  you  spoke  of  it ;  I  am  absolutely  in  favor  of  every 
state  and  every  one  of  us  going  on  record  as  favoring  a 
state  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  and  putting  it  under 
the  Denartment  of  Food  Control. 

President  Wallis :  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Mains:  Well,  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Tackson ;  Kansas  has  it. 

Mr.  Mains:  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it;  we  haven’t,  but  we 
hope  to  have  it  in  the  next  legislature,  and  I  believe  every 
food  association  in  our  state  is  going  to  get  behind  that  bill. 
They  have  told  me  that  they  are  ready  to  do  it — that  is  how 
close  I  am  to  my  associates.  They  are  ready  to  stand  up 
there,  and  thev  say,  “We  want  honest  competition,  and 
whenever  a  man  sells  a  pound  of  butter  let  him  deliver  a 
pound  of  butter.” 

I  am  glad  that  the  doctor  here  spoke  of  inspection.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Dr.  Cutler  got  out  a  card  on  inspection  that  v/as 
an  excellent  one.  You  told  me,  Mr.  Hansen,  didn’t  you,  that 
you  had  virtually  adopted  that  inspection  card? 

Mr.  Hansen:  We  have  adopted  all  these  inspection  cards. 

Mr.  Mains :  And  Nebraska  has.  Now  in  our  state,  on 
inspection,  we  take  this  score  card,  and  when  we  are  visiting 
a  town  we  consult  every  food  establishment;  it  doesn’t  make 
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any  difference  whether  it  is  a  manufacturer,  or  whether  it  is 
a  retail  place  or  what ;  we  give  them  a  score  on  sanitation. 
We  try  and  let  the  ladies  of  the  town  know  that  we  have 
been  there,  and  especially  the  ladies’  clubs,  and  that  we  are 
scoring  the  different  places  on  sanitation,  because  they  do  do 
a  w'hole  lot  of  good  for  us,  there  is  no  question  about  it,  and 
they  ought  to,  because  they  are  the  buyers,  and  when  we 
work  a  town  it  is  invariable  that  we  have  to  issue  a  duplicate. 
We  do  it  gladly,  and  let  them  know  that  we  are  ready  to 
issue  a  duplicate  at  any  time  of  the  several  food  places  in 
the  town.  For  instance,  we  just  got  through  with  Lincoln 
the  other  day,  and  we  had  to  condemn  fourteen  restaurants 
in  that  city.  We  filed  our  papers  against  them,  ordering 
them  to  clean  up  or  suffer  prosecution.  Our  law  is  not  as 
good  as  I  wish  it  might  be  in  the  way  of  getting  action  on  it. 
Mr.  Jackson  spoke  about  the  Kansas  sanitary  law,  and  I 
think  it  is  much  better  than  ours.  When  a  place  is  in  filthy 
condition  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  good  in  waiting  five 
days  to  close  up :  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  closed  up  until  it 
is  cleaned  up,  and  the  second  time  that  the  place  gets  in  that 
condition,  I  think  that  a  great  big  fine  tacked  against  the 
proprietor  would  be  good  enough  for  him,  so  it  would  put 
him  out  of  business.  I  am  just  that  radical  on  those  points, 
and  I  believe  if  we  worked  on  a  uniform  sanitary  law  it 
would  be  a  mighty  good  thing. 

Now,  the  point  that  is  made  of  some  having  some  things 
to  look  after  for  sanitation,  and  others  having  others,  that 
don’t  make  any  difference.  You  can  change  your  laws  as  to 
that  -  but  as  a  general  thing  you  can  .have  a  uniform  sanitary 
law  without  any  trouble  whatever. 

I  believe  that  I  have  said  more  than  I  know  about  this 
thing,  but  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  I  have  stated  before ; 
I  am  willing  to  climb  upward  to  these  states  that  are  so 
much  higher  than  I  am — or  we  are;  we  are  willing  to  climb, 
if  you  will  just  give  us  time.  You  must  not  make  it  a  split- 
hair  proposition  if  you  expect  us  to  climb,  because  we  are 
not  going  to  climb  on  technicalities — not  a  bit  of  it — we 
can’t  do  it  ;  and  if  one  man’s  ideas  are  bad,  if  it  has  been 
proven  by  everybody  else  that  they  are  bad — no  matter  who 
he  is — we  are  not  going  to  stand  for  it ;  we  won’t  do  that 
kind  of  business;  that  is  too  foolish;  that  is  trifling.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  Wallis:.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  will  listen  to  Hon. 
L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  of  Daven¬ 
port,  Washington.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Davies : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  There  is  one  thing  that  I 
wish  to  say,  not  exactly  germane  to  this  subject,  but  we  have 
met  here  as  western  food  control  officials.  I  think  every 
one  of  us  here  (with  one  or  two  exceptions,  at  any  rate)  are 
western  food  and  dairy  control  officials.  Now.  we  haven’t 
heard  anything  about  dairy  matters,  or  very  little,  at  this 
convention ;  and  I  have  a  suggestion  to  the  officers  of  the 
convention,  to  those  who  have  the  arranging  of  a  program 
for  our  next  meeting :  I  would  like  to  see  some  attention 
given  to  dairy  matters — some  space  given  to  dairy  matters. 
(Applause.) 

In  what  T  say  here  I  don’t  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  up  in  Washington  we  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  tech¬ 
nical  standards,  etc.,  because  we  do ;  but  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
partment  up  there  is  given  particularly  to  the  protection  of 
fresh  foods,  such  as  milk,  fresh  meats,  and  the  conditions 
under  w'hich  those  are  produced  and  given  to  the  public,  and 
I  believe  in  that  connection  that  much  could  be  done  by  a 
meeting  of  this  kind  to  discuss  and  advocate  the  passage  of 
uniform  sanitary  laws.  We  give  much  of  our  work  to  the 
sanitary  protection  of  our  mills.  We  give  much  of  our  work 
to  the  sanitary  protection  of  the  meats ;  that  is,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  meat  is  killed,  and  carried  on  through  the 
markets  up  to  the  consumer ;  and  I  believe  that  much  could 
be  done  by  this  body  in  writing  and  trying  to  bring  about 
uniform  sanitary  laws. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Washington  are  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  uniform  standards  and  labels,  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  Starting  with  the  flour  question,  we  are  the  largest 
wheat  producing  state  in  the  northwest. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Except  Oregon.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Davies :  About  the  amount  of  flouring  done  I  don’t 
know  about  Oregon,  but  we  both  do  a  great  deal,  both  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  of  the  grinding  of  flour.  We  have 
in  our  state  eleven  milk  condensers ;  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  is  sent  out  over  the  country.  Our  fisheries  are 
immense — the  fishing  industry — and  in  addition  we  have  in 
Spokane,  Tacoma  and  Seattle  a  large  number  of  food  manu¬ 
factories,  and  we  are  therefore  deeply  interested  in  the 
question  of  uniform  standards  and  labels.  And  the  commis¬ 
sioner  from  Kansas  looking  up  just  then  reminded  me  of 
another  thing  that  I  w-anted  to  say  in  connection  with  what 
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he  has  said  about  the  revision  upward,  or  uniform  standards 
upwards.  I  think  w-e  are  all  agreed  with  him  in  that ;  but 
there  is  a  question  of  what  “upwards”  is.  We  are  all  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens,  and  believe  in  the  proposition  of  trying  to  get 
together  and  that  the  majority  should  rule,  and  that  I  think 
is  our  duty  in  meetings  of  this  kind,  for  each  one  to  try  and 
give  a  little,  and  come  together,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
secure  uniform  standards  and  labels.  (Applause.) 

Two  papers  on  the  program  for  this  meeting  seem  to  me 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  relating  to  the  objects 
of  a  gathering  of  this  kind,  and  indeed  would  seem  to  have 
been  considered  the  headliners  by  those  preparing  the  lists 
of  subjects  to  be  discussed. 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association — Twm  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  program  for  this  meeting  seem  to  me  of  the 
utmost  importance  as  relating  to  the  objects  of  a  gathering  of 
this  kind  and  indeed  would  seem  to  have  been  considered  the 
head  lines  by  those  preparing  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed — “The  Importance  of  Co-operation  Between  the  Na¬ 
tional  and  State  Food  Control  Officials”  and  “The  Vital  Im¬ 
portance  of  Uniformity  of  National  and  State  Food  Law’s.” 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  among  food  offi¬ 
cials  as  to  the  latter  of  the  two,  it  must  be  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  much  better  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  pure  food  laws  by  a  close  adherence  to  the 
former — namely :  a  close  and  friendly  co-operation  betw’een 
national  officials  and  the  several  state  dairy  and  food  au¬ 
thorities.  In  this  connection  the  thought  will  at  once  occur, 
how  can  there  be  a  co-operation  of  food  officials  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  laws  unless  there  be  a  uniformity  in  the  text  of 
such  laws?  A  given  state’s  laws  may  prohibit  the  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  preservatives  allowed  under  our  federal  statutes ;  again 
the  laws  of  some  states  may  contain  a  strong  weights  and 
measures  provision,  while  other  and  neighboring  states  may 
have  in  force  provisions  such  as  are  now  contained  in  the  te.xt 
of  the  national  food  law's.  How’  can  there  be  co-operation 
among  those  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  dairy  and  food 
laws  under  such  circumstances? 

And  reference  to  the  all  absorbing  topic  of  w’eights  and 
measures  enactments  as  part  of  or  in  connection  w’ith  food 
statutes  brings  me  to  a  matter  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  brief- 
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ly.  First,  however,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  very  much  doubt 
uie  wisdom  of  dairy  and  food  officials  taking  undue  interest 
in  the  enactment  of  laws;  our  province  is  rather  executive, 
the  cariying  into  effect  of  such  laws  relating  to  and  regulating 
dairy  and  food  matters  as  the  legislatures  of  our  several 
states  may  in  their  wisdom  see  fit  to  enact,  such  enforcement 
to  be  in  a  sane  and  reasonable  manner,  devoid  of  sensational¬ 
ism  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  general ;  for,  as  has 
been  well  said,  “The  only  excuse  for  the  existence  of  national 
and  state  dairy  and  food  officials  and  boards  of  health  is  the 
protection  of  the  public  health.”  Laws  relating  to  the  manu¬ 
facture,  purity  and  dissemination  of  our  food  products  are  no 
different  from  other  acts  on  the  statute  books;  all  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  public  need.  The  consuming  public  slowly  came 
to  the  realization  that  something  was  amiss  in  the  character 
of  much  of  the  foods  on  the  market  and  agitation  arising  out 
of  such  realization  slowly  crystalized  into  demand  for  and 
subsequent  enactment  of  the  food  and  dairy  laws  now  in 
force  throughout  the  country.  In  like  manner  is  the  public 
mind  becoming  awakened  to  the  need  of  food  packages  being 
marked  with  their  net  weight  or  measure  of  their  contents. 
And  what  the  people  deem  for  their  best  interest?  they  will 
ultimately  have,  and  it  will  be  but  a  matter  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time  when  such  laws  will  appear  on  the  statute 
books  of  all  the  states. 

It  is  not  given  for  all  men  to  see  alike,  especially  so  when 
the  subject  under  consideration  is  of  an  experimental  charac¬ 
ter;  so  in  the  enactment  of  dairy  and  food  laws  much  con¬ 
fusion  necessarily  prevailed  and  the  resultant  non-uniformity 
in  such  laws  has  caused  immense  financial  loss  to  manufac¬ 
turers  of  food  products,  uncertainty  has  prevailed  with  the 
trade  and  suspicion  has,  justly  perhaps,  poisoned  the  public 
mind.  The  national_  authorities  passing  or  not  passing  such  a 
law,  one  state  enacting  weights  and  measures  legislation  with 
one  set  of  standards  and  requirements  and  neighboring  states 
creating  different  standards  of  sizes  of  packages  and  different 
methods  of  designating  same,  and  all  in  variance  with  present 
or  proposed  federal  statutes  will  only  cause  a  repetition  of  a 
confusion  in  trade  but  now  becoming  somewhat  settled  with  a 
more  sane  enforcement  of  our  present  dairy  and  food  laws. 
There  is  but  one  reasonable  way  to  avoid  such  threatened  en¬ 
tanglements — namely :  when  weights  and  measures  legislation 
IS  enacted,  as  it  surely  will  be,  to  enact  similar  statutes  in  the 
similar  states  and  in  the  national  legislature,  the  states  taking 
the  lead  or  congress  leading  off  as  the  case  may  be,  and  if  we 
as  food  officials  are  to  encourage  any  legislation  I  believe 
we  can  do  no  better  than  to  bend  our  efforts  and  influence 
towards  securing  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures  enact¬ 
ments  as  well  as  all  other  legislation  affecting  dairy  and  food 
matters,  especially  endeavoring  to  have  our  state  and  national 
laws  m  harmony. 

When  this  is  done  the  food  manufacturers  will  be  relieved 
of  much  of  the  state  of  uncertainty  now  holding  them  and  of 
constant  fear  of  extra  outlay  in  change  of  labels  and  methods 
and  can  bend  their  energies  to  improvement  in  their  products 
and  can  then  sell  on  better  terms ;  the  purveyor  of  these  com¬ 
modities  will  feel  secure  in  his  position  and  the  public  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit,  a  better  product,  full  measure  of  same  and 
at  a  more  reasonable  cost.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  officials 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions  can  all 
work  to  the  same  end,  as  is  their  present  aim,  with  less  con¬ 
troversy,  less  expense,  and  greater  benefit  to  the  people  whose 
-servants  they  are. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  the  hour 
of  noon.  I  don’t  know  what  more  is  to  come  before  the 
association,  but  I  will  have  to  leave  this  afternoon  before 
the  convention^  adjourns,  and  before  I  go  I  would  like  to 
know  what  action,  if  any,  is  going  to  be  taken  by  this  asso¬ 
ciation  looking  towards  the  uniformity  which  we  have  been 
talking  about.  Now,  in  several  states,  and  in  our  state,  the 
legislatures  meet  next  January,  and  I  think  the  legislature 
^  .  l-his  state  will  meet  at  the  same  time.  Now,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  this  uniformity  that  we  are  talking  about  and 
get  it  enacted  into  law,  it  is  pretty  near  time  that  we  took 
some  action  looking  toward  that  work,  and  if  we  made  out 
our  reports,  they  ought  to  be  made  out  pretty  soon  I  can’t 
think  as  Mr.  Davies  said,  that  we  should  wait  until  some¬ 
body  tells  us  what  law  we  want.  If  we  did  that  we  never 
would  get  anything.  On  the  question  of  net  weights  and 
measures,  and  uniformity  of  labels,  etc.,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  is  going  to  be  done  looking  to  that  end. 

I  have  enjoyed  myself  here  verv  much,  and  I  would  like 
I?  session,  but  I  believe  I  will  leave  on 

the  :30  train  I  believe  that  much  good  has  been  done 
nere.  I  am  like  the  Irishman.  They  had  been  beautifying 
the  cemetery  grounds,  and  putting  up  a  gateway,  and  they 
thought  it  would  not  be  complete  without  some  sort  of  a 
superscription  over  the  gateway,  and  one  of  them  suggested 
a  Latin  sentence,  and  one  a  Hebrew  sentence,  etc.,  and 


finally  they  couldn’t  agree  upon  anything.  “Now,”  Bat  said, 
you  can  t  agree  upon  anything ;  now  I  have  something  that 

on-”  “Well,  what  is  it,  Pat?” 
Well,  just  put  up  on  it  that  ‘We  are  here  to  stay’” 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  we  are  here  to  stay,  and  we  want  to  get  started 
right,  and  I  don  t  think  that  we  have  made  any  mistake  since 
we  have  been  here;  but  we  all  want  to  carry  out  the  idea 
of  uniform  legislation,  and  when  I  put  in  my  expense  ac¬ 
count  I  want  to  tell  them  that  we  have  done  a  whole  lot  of 
good.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Newman:  As  time  is  getting  shorty  I  move  that  we 
dispense  with  the  recess,  and  proceed  with  the  program. 

President  Wallis:  The  motion  is,  gentlemen,  that  we  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  recess  and  hear  from  Mr.  Meyers  A.11  in 
favor  say  “Aye.” 

Members :  Aye. 

President  Wallis:  Mr.  Meyers,  you  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Meyers :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  con¬ 
vention  :  I  want  Brother  Bailey  to  wait  and  hear  my  paper, 
as  It  has  some  reference  to  proposed  action  before  the  vari- 
ous  legislatures  and  I  have  some  specific  cases  cited  in  this 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  uniformity  and  dissimilarity  of 
state  food  laws  and  the  national  food  law.  having  picked  out 
specific  cases  and  specific  states,  which  will  show  how  these 
dissimilarities  exist. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  state  my  original  attitude  in 
to  the  national  food  law.  Some  of  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  will  remember  very  well  that  they  opposed  and  I  op¬ 
posed  the  national  food  law'  at  the  time  it  was  first  proposed, 
with  standards,  but  I  am  now^  a  hearty  endorser  of 
It  in  its  present  form,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  commissioners  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  had  a 
bill  introduced  in  congress,  in  the  senate  by  Senator  Hopkins 
ot  Illinois,  and  in  the  house  by_  Congressman  Lorimer,  now 
the  senator  of  that  state,  in  which  it  w-as  proposed  that  any 
article  of  food  or  drugs  which  should  be  sold  or  distributed 
into  another  state  should  comply  with  the  laws  of  that  state 
That  was  the  law  which  we  advocated  then,  believing  that 
that  kind  of  a  law  would  be  more  effective  and  stand  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  state  food  control  departments  more 
than  any  other  law  and  without  doubt  constitutional  Lnd 
I  believed  it  then  and  I  believe  it  now;  but  I  know  now 
that  it  is  too  late  to  make  any  change,  and  I  have  shifted 
my_  position  for  this  reason:  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
national  food  law  there  have  been  tw'enty-seven 
.states  wdiich  have  almost  copied  the  national  law. 
It  ^  is  now  too  late  to  back  up.  Therefore  there 
isn  t  anything  else  to  do  at  this  time,  if  you 
want  to  stand  for  uniformity,  but  to  take  the  national 
food  law  as  a  model.  You  are  too  late  to  take  your  various 
food  laws  and  take  them  up  say  one  by  one,  or  pick  out 
that  which  is  the  best  in  each  one.  Every  state  represented 
here  thinks  its  law  is  the  best,  and  it  will  want  to  keep  that 
law.  It  is  now  too  late;  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  I  am 
sorrv  that  it  is  so.  But  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  act  and 
the  only  model  you  can  take  today  is  your  national  food  law  • 
you  have  got  twenty-seven  states  who  have  already  accepted 
that  model  and  therefore  any  legislation — new  state  legisla- 
tion  must  be  based  on  that  model,  and  you  can’t  make  any 
changes,  and  you  won’t  get  them,  because  if  you  do  you  will 
mix  it  all  up  worse  than  it  is  now. 

So  that  is  why  I  have  changed  my  position  on  the  national 
food  law.  I  thought  you  were  entitled  to  know  that. 

Now,  Commissioner  Mains  made  some  statements  here, 
and  I  think  they  are  appropriate,  and  I  have  set  out  specific 
cases  in  regard  to  state  food  laws  in  this  paper  of  mine, 
and  you  officials  will  recall  my  statement  of  yesterday,' 
that  I  am  still  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  food 
control  work.  While  I  believe  in  co-operation,  I  believe  that 
the  consumer  will  have  to  look  to  the  state  officials  for  his 
ultiniate  protection— there  is  no  question  about  it.  That  is  a 
state  s  rights  proposition,  and  it  always  will  be  that  way  un¬ 
less  you  change  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  also  in  favor  of  divorcing  the  state  food  departments 
from  allied  bodies.  [Applause.]  I  think  the  state  food  de¬ 
partment  is  practically  big  enough  to  be  a  cabinet  position  in 
each  state  in  itself ;  that  is,  the  food  control  work  is  so  very 
important  in  itself  that  it  should  not  be  attached  or  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  any  state  board  of  health,  experiment  station  or 
any  other_  board.  I  will  now  proceed  with  my  paper.  The 
title  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  not  have  been  “Uniformi¬ 
ty  and  Dissimilarity  of  State  Food  Laws  and  the  National 
Food  Law’;  it  should  have  been  “Lack  of  Uniformity  in  the 
State  Food  Laws  and  the  National  Food  Law.” 

President  Wallis :  \\  ell,  you  christened  it. 

Mr.  Meyers: 

Gcutloneu  of  the  Coiivciitiou-  If  there  is  anything  that 
tends  to  disrupt  business,  it  is  disorder.  No  man  can  hope 
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to  succeed  in  business  unless  he  conducts  that  business  in 
such  a  way  that  he  at  all  times  has  his  hands  on  the  various 
important  details  of  it.  If  he  does  not  know  how  matters 
stand  from  day  to  day  it  will  not  take  his  business  long  to 
become  unmanageable  and  unprofitable.  And  if  a  business 
man  is  continually  obliged  to  spend  his  time  in  fighting  dis¬ 
order  in  his  own  business,  instead  of  applying  that  time  and 
energy  in  methodical  ways  towards  financial  results,  he  is 
bound  to  become  a  failure  sooner  or  later.  I  believe  this  to 
be  a  fact  that  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  successful  business 
man.  No  business  college  would  instruct  its  students  that 
business  should  be  conducted  along  disorganized  ajid  im¬ 
practical  lines.  Order  was  heaven’s  first  law,  and  if  applied 
to  business,  especially,  it  certainly  is  the  first  law  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

If,  then,  order  is  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  any  busi-  ■ 
ness,  it  does  not  seem  right  or  proper  that  the  various  laws 
of  the  various  stales  should  impose  on  the  business  men  of 
the  United  States  a  condition  of  disorder  and  dissimilarity. 
If  the  United  States  of  America  wishes  to  foster  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  business  interests  of  the  United  States,  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  that  it  should  impose  upon  those  busi¬ 
ness  interests  conditions  that  are  admittedly  adverse  to  the 
welfare  and  success  of  business,  and  admittedly  a  handicap 
to  their  success. 

In  this  day  and  age  no  food  manufacturer  of  any  preten¬ 
sions  confines  his  business  to  any  locality  or  any  state.  Most 
of  the  food  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  do  business 
in  every  state  in  the  Union.  They  may  not  do  business  in 
every  state  every  day,  but  in  the  course  of  a  year  their  sales 
will  usually  extend  into  practically  every  state.  Broadly 
speaking,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  field  of  the  United 
States  food  manufacturer  is  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  not  any  particular  state.  Therefore  the  conditions  that 
the  United  States  food  manufacturer  is  confronted  with  are 
not  the  conditions  that  exist  in  any  state,  but  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  all  of  the  states.. 

I  have  not  the  time  or  space  in  this  paper  to  cover  this 
subject  so  fully  that  I  might  point  out  the  full  extent  of  the 
lack  of  uniformity  that  exists  among  the  food  laws  and 
rulings  of  the  several  states,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  so; 
but  I  will  point  out,  briefly,  some  of  the  difficulties  most 
.commonly  met  with  by  food  manufacturers. 

If  a  food  manufacturer  attempts  to  put  upon  the  market 
of  the  United  States  a  syrup  composed  of  50  per  cent  of 
maple  syrup  and  50  per  cent  of  cane  syrup,  he  finds  a  num¬ 
ber  of  obstacles  in  his  way  in  the  form  of  laws  or  rulings. 
In  so  far  as  the  national  law  is  concerned  he  may  label  this 
product  “Maple  Syrup  and  Cane  Sugar  Syrup.”  This  label 
will  be  all  right  under  the  national  law  as  far  as  the  form 
of  label  is  concerned,  if  the  product  contains  50  per  cent  of 
maple  syrup  and  50  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  syrup.  There 
is  no  law  to  tell  him  what  50  per  cent  of  maple  syrup  in 
such  a  mixture  would  be,  that  is,  there  is  no  law  to  tell  him 
what  kind  of  a  maple  syrup  it  should  be.  The  standard  of 
this  maple  syrup  is  not  fixed.  He  may  think  he  is  adding  50 
per  cent  of  maple  syrup  to  his  mixture,  and  the  food  chemist 
who  analyzes  it  may  think  he  is  not  adding  50  per  cent  of 
maple  syrup  to  the  product.  But  this  dispute  arises  simply 
as  a  consequence  of  a  difference  between  the  opinion  of  the 
food  chemist  and  the  opinion  of  the  food  manufacturer  as 
to  what  constitutes  50  per  cent  of  maple  syrup  in  such  a  mix¬ 
ture.  But  aside  from  this  first  stumbling  block  and  granting 
that  he  has  50  per  cent  of  maple  syrup  in  such  a  mixture,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinions  of  everybody,  the  food  chemist  in¬ 
cluded,  he  cannot  sell  this  product  as  “Maple  Syrup  and  Cane 
Sugar  Syrup”  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  law  there,  as  con¬ 
strued  by  the  Food  Commissioner,  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
name  “Maple”  as  a  part  of  the  name  of  any  syrup  that  is 
not  pure  straight  maple  syrup  unmixed  with  any  other  syrup. 
Therefore  this  label  would  not  pass  in  Ohio,  although  it  tells 
the  plain  truth  and  would  probably  pass  in  mostly  any  other 
state  in  the  Union  as  far  as  the  name  is  concerned.  But 
unless  this  label  contains  other  matter  besides  the  words 
“Maple  Syrup  and  Cane  Sugar  Syrup”  it  will  not  pass  in 
other  states.  For  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  the  net  weight 
or  measure  would  have  to  be  stated.  Also  for  the  state  of 
North  Dakota.  Then  this  label  with  the  name  “Maple  Syrup 
and  Cane  Sugar  Syrup”  and  the  net  weight,  while  legal  un¬ 
der  the  national  law,  and  several  of  the  state  laws,  would 
still  be  deficient  in  other  respects  for  other  states.  It  would 
not  pass  in  Illinois  and  other  states  unless  the  label  con¬ 
tained  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  dealer, 
although  this  is  not  required  under  the  national  law.  This 
label,  then,  bearing  the  words  “Maple  Syrup  and  Cane  Sugar 
Syrup”  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  and  the  net  weight,  although  legal  under  the  national 
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law  and  most  of  the  state  laws,  would  still  be  deficient  for 
some  other  states.  The  Michigan  law  requires  the  formula 
on  such  a  product,  so  would  the  law  of  Georgia  and  the  law 
of  Florida.  The  Food  Commissioner  of  low'a  would  also 
insist  on  the  formula  being  stated  on  this  product.  These 
are  the  principal  things  that  w'ould  affect  such  a  product  and 
such  a  label.  If  the  syrups  happened  to  be  mixed  in  a  little 
different  proportions  than  50  and  50,  then  new  conditions 
would  immediately  arise  and  other  dissimilarities  between 
the  laws  of  the  several  states  would  immediately  have  to  be 
considered.  Among  these  dissimilarities  would  be  the  order 
in  which  the  names  of  the  syrups  would  have  to  be  printed, 
the  size  of  type  in  which  the  names  would  have  to  appear, 
the  size  of  type  in  stating  the  name  of  one  syrup  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  size  of  type  used  in  stating  the  name  of  the 
other  syrup  on  the  same  label.  The  particular  kind  of  type 
and  the  color  of  the  label.  For  instance,  in  the  state  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  if  such  a  syrup  contained  TO  per  cent  of  cane  sugar 
syrup  and  30  per  cent  of  maple  syrup  the  label  would  have 
to  read  in  the  exact  language  following:  “Sugar  Syrup  and 
Maple  Syrup”  and  the  word  “Maple”  would  have  to  be 
printed  in  type  not  larger  than  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  the 
letters  used  in  printing  the  name  “Sugar  Syrup.”  Other  con¬ 
ditions  would  attach  to  the  labeling  of  such  a  mixture. 

Or  let  us  consider  the  case  of  an  imitation  jelly,  composed 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  corn  syrup,  and  colored  with  a  harm¬ 
less  color.  Insofar  as  the  national  law  is  concerned  the  prod¬ 
uct  would  be  legally  labeled  if  labeled  “Imitation  Jelly,  Arti¬ 
ficially  Colored.”  This  product  would  be  legal  in  a  great 
many  of  the  states,  but  it  could  not  be  sold  at  all  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  or  the  State  of  Oregon,  because  those 
states  prohibit  the  sale  of  such  a  product  if  it  is  artifi¬ 
cially  colored,  even  though  it  is  labeled  as  an  imitation 
and  labeled  to  show  that  it  is  artificially  colored.  This 
product  would  not  be  sufficiently  labeled  for  the  State 
of  Colorado,  because  the  law  of  that  state  would 
require  the  percentage  of  corn  syrup  in  the  jelly  to  be  stated 
on  the  label,  although  it  would  not  require  the  percentage  of 
anything  else  to  be  stated  on  the  label.  The  law  of  Mary¬ 
land  would  also  requires  the  percentage  of  corn  syrup  to 
be  stated  on  the  label.  Even  when  this  is  done,  the  product 
could  not  be  sold  in  Minnesota,  because  the  Commissioner 
rules  that  the  percentage  of  all  of  the  ingredients  should 
be  stated  on  the  label.  The  product  could  not  be  sold  in 
North  Dakota,  Minnesota  or  Wyoming  if  the  color  used  was 
a  coal  tar  color,  even  though  it  were  a  harmless  coal  tar 
color.  And  regardless  of  what  color  the  product  contained, 
it  could  not  be  sold  in  Virginia,  according  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Commissioner,  unless  the  name  of  the  color  used  was 
stated  on  the  label. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  corn  syrup  containing  per¬ 
haps  90  per  cent  of  corn  syrup  and  10  per  cent  of  cane  syrup. 
Under  the  National  law  such  a  product  would  be  legal  if 
labeled  “Corn  Syrup,  with  Cane  flavor.”  But  it  would  not 
be  legal  under  the  law  of  Wisconsin  because  in  that  state  it 
would  have  to  be  sold  as  “Glucose”  followed  by  the  name  of 
the  other  syrup  in  a  certain  specific  manner,  and  with  the 
type  used  in  the  name  of  the  lesser  ingredient  of  a  certain 
limited  size.  Such  a  product  could  not  be  sold  in  Michigan 
unless  the  name  “Corn  Syrup”  was  printed  in  a  certain  spe¬ 
cific  style  of  type  and  the  formula  of  the  product  printed 
on  the  label  in  another  specific  size  of  type. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  product  containing  benzoate  ofi 
soda.  Before  a  manufacturer  can  tell  how  he  may  use  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  in  some  of  the  states  he  must  first  consider 
the  nature  of  his  product  and  the  amount  of  benzoate  of 
soda  he  wishes  to  use.  Under  the  National  law  he  may 
use  it  in  any  product  in  any  amount  if  he  states  the  presence 
and  amount  on  the  label.  In  Idaho  he  is  limited  to  1-10  of 
1  per  cent.  In  Indiana  he  can  not  use  it  at  all.  In  Kansas 
he  may  use  it  in  soda  fountain  syrup  and  fruits.  In  Louisi¬ 
ana  in  red  pepper  sauce,  catsup  and  sauces,  and  natural  or 
artificial  syrups. 

In  New  Hampshire  in  cider,  catsup,  fruit  jams,  jellies  and 
preserves  and  lime  juice.  And  he  may  only  use  1-10  of  1 
per  cent.  In  North  Dakota  he  may  only  use  one  part  in 
2,000,  in  bulk  ciders  from  natural  fruits,  bulk  apple  butter 
and  bulk  fresh  mince  meats  and  on  codfish  from  May  1st 
to  November  1st,  under  conditions.  In  Oregon  he  may  use 
only  1-10  of  1  per  cent.  In  Pennsylvania  he  may  use  only 
1-10  of  1  per  cent  in  catsups,  mince  meat,  sweet  chowchow, 
sweet  pickles,  preserves,  jams,  jellies  fruit  butter,  shredded 
cod  fish  and  cider.  In  Tennessee  he  ma}"  not  use  more  than 
1-10  of  1  per  cent. 

Take  the  case  of  a  product  containing  a  coal  tar  color. 
Such  a  product,  even  when  colors  are  used  that  are  certified 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  cannot  be 
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sold  at  all  in  Minnesota,  Wyoming  or  North  Dakota,  and 
according  to  the  stand  taken  by  the  Food  Commissioner  of 
Oregon,  it  cannot  he  sold  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  although 
his  law  does  not  prohibit  it.  It  cannot  he  sold  in  Virginia 
unless  the  name  of  the  color  used  is  stated,  according  to 
the  ruling  of  the  Commissioner.  If  it  happens  to  he  in 
soda  water  drinks  it  cannot  be  sold  in  Alabama.  If  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  fruit  syrup  for  soda  fountain  use,  it  cannot  be 
sold  m  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  hardly  an  article  of  food  but  what,  when  offered 
for  sale  in  all  of  the  states,  will  come  in  contact  with  a  con¬ 
flict  of  the  laws  and  rulings.  This  conflict  is  not  confined 
to  ail}'  one  product,  or  to  colors  or  chemical  preserva¬ 
tives,  but  extends  to  and  affects  practically  all  food  products. 
There  is  a  serious  conflict  in  the  baking  powder  laws.  There 
is  a  serious  conflict  in  the  laws  and  rulings  relating  to  ice 
cream  and  in  the  standards  for  ice  cream.  And  in  touching 
on  the  question  of  standards  it  is  not  amiss  to  say  that 
the  mere  fact  that  some  states  have  legal  standards  for 
practically  all  articles  of  food  and  some  states  have  stand¬ 
ards  that  are  merely  pulilished,  but  the  legal  status  of  which 
is  in  doubt,  while  other  states  have  no  standards,  either  pub¬ 
lished  or  unpublished,  legal  or  doubtful,  is  in  itself  a  cause 
of  great  discord  and  dissimilarity.  If  one  state  has  a  legal 
set  of  standards  and  the  states  surrounding  that  state  have 
no  standards,  the  manufacturer  doing  business  in  any  of  the 
states  surrounding  that  state  is  taking  chances  every  time 
he  ships  goods  into  any  of  those  states  that  do  not  comply 
with  the  standards  of  the  one  state  that  has  legal  standards, 
because  some  of  his  goods  may,  and  no  doubt  are  bound  to, 
get  into  the  state  that  has  the  standards.  Such  a  condition 
makes  an  uncertain  condition  for  the  manufacturers  in  all 
the  territory  thus  affected. 

Perhaps  a  great  cause  of  uncertainty  is  the  dissimilarity 
in  rulings.  One  commissioner  may  rule  one  way  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  state  of  facts  under  a  law  that  is  exactly  similar  to  his 
neighboring  commissioner,  and  his  neighboring  commissioner 
may  rule  directly  opposite  on  the  same  state  of  facts.  This 
creates  a  condition  where  the  manufacturer  will  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  eventually  have  trouble  with  either  one  food  commis¬ 
sioner  or  the  other,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tries  to  comply 
with  both  rulings. 

Again,  there  is  a  decided  difference  between  the  attitude 
of  the  Federal  authorities  on  some  very  important  issues,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  State  authorities  on  the  same  issues.  Take 
the  case  of  bleached  flour.  Two  states  standing  side  by  side 
may  have  laws  legalizing  the  bleaching  of  flour,  and  the  mill¬ 
ers  in  both  states  are  permitted  to  bleach  flour  either  by 
direct  legislation  on  the  subject,  as  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
or  by  a  ruling  of  the  commissioner.  And  yet  owing  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  authorities  the  millers  in  those  two 
states  in  which  bleaching  is  legal  cannot  ship  the  flour,  legal 
in  both  states,  across  the  state  line  to  the  other. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  it  is  impossible  to 
point  out,  in  a  paper  like  this,  and  in  the  time  and  space 
available,  all  the  variances  and  dissimilarities  that  exist  among 
the  several  state  laws  and  between  the  several  state  laws 
and  the  National  law.  But  these  conditions  do  exist  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  I  have  pointed  out  in  this  paper. 
They  are  a  serious  menace  to  the  food  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  of  the  ljnited  States,  and  there  is  no  just  reason  why  they 
should  exist.  In  many  instances  they  are  mere  technicalities. 
In  other  instances  they  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  officials.  It  should  be  the 
constant  aim  of  every  food  commissioner  in  the  United  States 
to. give  and  take  on  a  broad-gauge  line,  far  above  personal 
opinions  or  technicalities,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  abso¬ 
lute  uniformity  throughout  the  entire  country. 

In  that  connection,  I  happened  to  have  this  in  my  paper, 
and  our  brother  from  Kansas  said  something  about  “up¬ 
ward”  and  “downward.”  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  every  head  of  the  State  Food  Departments  has 
more  influence  in  their  respective  states  with  their  legislators 
than  all  other  interests  combined,  his  position  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the.  members  of  the  legislature  as  the  protector 
of  the  consuming  public. 

President  Wallis  (interrupting)  :  You  bet  your  life. 

Mr.  Mains:  That’s  so. 

Other  Members:  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Meyers  (continuing)  :  In  view  of  this  condition  which 
invariably  exists  I  want  to  suggest  to  every  member  of  the 
Association  of  Western  Food  Control  officials,  that  when  he 
returns  to  his  state  to  issue  bulletins  in  accord  with  national 
rulings,  or  if  the  legislature  is  in  session,  by  advocating  the 
enactment  of  Food  Laws  that  are  in  absolute  conformity  to 
the  National  Food  Law.  In  this  manner  the  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner  can  best  conserve  the  interests  of  the  consuming  pub- 
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he,  which  he,  more  than  anjmne  else,  represents.  Your  united 
efforts  will  accomplish  speedier  and  more  effective  results 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  generally  than  any  amount  of 
work  under  conflicting  laws  and  regulations,  however  faithful 
that  work  might  be. 

Now,  I  don’t  want  to  say  much  about  the  net  weight  propo¬ 
sition,  but  I  want  to  say  that  the  food  officials  should  remem¬ 
ber  one  thing  in  connection  with  that  proposition,  that  is  that 
they  must  never  sacrifice — a  pure  food  commissioner  should 
never  sacrifice— purity  or  quality  for  quantity  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  or  circumstances.  Some  of  the  sanitary  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  manufacture  of  sealed  packages,  etc.,  are 
the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  investment  of  money  in  labor’  and 
machinery,  and  while  I  don’t  want  to  say  much  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  believe  that  amendments  will  finally  come  through  the 
national  legislature;  otherwise  you  will  have  the  state  laws 
all  mixed  up,  and  you  will  have  the  same  trouble  over  again. 
I  believe  that  if  necessary  something  should  be  done  through 
the  national  law,  but  it  should  receive  some  kind  of  endorse- 
ment  before  acted  upon  from  the  state  food  departments. 

President  Wallis:  Do  you  advocate  waiting  until  the  na¬ 
tional  government  acts,  before  the  state  acts? 

Mr.  Meyers :  The  national  food  law,  in  my  opinion,  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  effective  work  done  hy  the  state  food 
officials.  Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  against  the 
propaganda  that  has  been  issued  that  the  states  were  not 
protected  before  the  national  law  was  enacted.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  people  of  most  of  the  states  were  protected 
for  years  before  the  national  food  law  went  into  effect. 
[Applause.]  The  bulletins  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  back 
will  show  that — you  could  pick  up  many  state  bulletins  be- 
fore  our  national  law  had  been  in  effect  for  ten  years  showing 
that.  But  I  believe,  now  that  we  have  so  many  states  carry¬ 
ing  the  weight  clause  like  it  is  in  the  national  food  law,  any 
changes  must  come  through  Washington  legislation.  ’You 
can’t  hope  for  uniformity  unless  you  bring  it  about  in  that 
way. 

President  Wallis:  Then  your  proposition  is  that  no  state 
food  commissioner  should  advocate  legislation  in  his  own 
state  until  the  federal  government  has  acted  ? 

Mr.  Meyers:  No,  I  don’t  believe  he  should;  but  I  think 
that  this  organization  should  recommend  certain  provisions 
for  amendment  to  the  government  officials  or  congress. 
President  Wallis:  And  not  to  the  state  legislatures? 

Mr.  Meyers:  Yes,  that  is  my  idea.  I  believe  that  you  have 
got  to  get  your  laws  in  shape  in  congress  first,  and  I  don’t 
think  you  are  going  backward  when  you  do  that. 

Now  the  state  of  Kansas  may  think  you  are  going  back¬ 
ward,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don’t  think  you  are.  You  are 
going  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  too,  on  that  point.  The 
manufacturers  don’t  give  anything  to  the  consumer.  Every 
time  you  put  a  burden  on  the  manufacturer,  who  pays  for  it? 
Why,  the  consumer,  of  course. 

You  have  got  to  take  your  model  in  the  national  law,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  got  twenty-seven  states  tied  down  to  the  na¬ 
tional  food  law  now. 

Mr.  Burke:  Mr.  Meyers,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  The 
national  authorities  might  want  to  put  up  a  law  which  I 
didn  t  consider  a  proper  law.  The  people  of  our  state  want 
something,  and  I  don’t  believe  you  can  head  them  off. 

Mr.  Mains:  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  question  of  an 
honest  inan  trying  to  live  up  to  this  law  so  that  his  goods 
can  go  into  any  other  state.  Now,  our  manufacturers  are 
shipping  goods  into  Kansas,  and  up  in  North  Dakota  they 
have  a  net  weight  law,  and  over  in  your  state  they  are  not 
meeting  with  any  opposition  by  the  pure  food  commissioner 
or  by  the  federal  government.  And  there  is  Mr.  Burke’s 
syrup  law— I  wish  to  goodness  that  I  had  it;  I  think  I  will 
this  next  year — and  an  honest  manufacturer  would  live  up 
to  that,  too. 

Mr.  Meyers :  This  is  the  point :  You  have  got  to  have  one 
place  to  direct  your  fire  to.  If  you  are  not  firing  at  one 
point,  you  are  not  going  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  Mains:  Well,  they  are  down  there  so  busy  saving  the 
nation  that  they  forget  all  about  the  food  law. 

Mr.  Meyers:  Well,  I  don’t  care  to  go  into  that.  You  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  have  to  figure  that  out.  But  these  are  points  in 
relation  to  foodstuffs  that  nobody  can  deny.  Uniformity  will 
cover  a  vast  field;  that  is,  if  you  want  to  get  uniformity  you 
have  got  to  have  a  model  to  base  it  on.  Now,  the  question 
comes  before  the  association,  what  model  are  you  going  to 
stand  for?  Are  you  going  to  adopt  the  Kansas  law  or  the 
Wyoming  law?  You  must  have  a  model  to  start  out  with,  to 
begin  at  some  place,  haven’t  you?  Now,  you  can’t  sav  “We 
want  uniformity”  and  not  have  any  basis  to  work  on.'  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  spoke  about  the  standards 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  25.) 
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THE  PHARMACOPAEIAL  CONVENTION. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeial  Convention 
meets  once  in  ten  years  to  revise  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia.  This  convention  consists  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  incorporated  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
schools  and  societies  and  branches  of  the  government 
service,  each  body  and  society  and  each  branch  of  the 
lyovernment  service  being  entitled  to  three  votes.  The 
president  of  the  association  decides  which  societies  and 
which  institution  may  have  a  voice,  governed  presum¬ 
ably  by  the  constitution  of  the  society. 

Several  additional  societies  and  departments  of  the 
government  were  allowed  representation  this  year, 
among  which  were  the  Association  of  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Food  and  Dairy  Departments.  This  association 
has  little  if  anything  to  do  with  drugs  outside  of  the 
national  end  of  it,  and  as  this  is  exceedingly  well  rep¬ 
resented  in  other  ways  it  is  somewdiat  queer  that  they 
were  offered  representation,  especially  as  they  are  not 
incorporated  as  is  required  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  Convention,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  of  that  convention  do 
not  need  the  few  votes  of  the  association,  having  al¬ 
ready  plenty  of  votes  with  the  enormous  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  societies  and  colleges. 

Heretofore,  while  the  medical  societies  were  fairly 
well  represented  in  the  pharmacopoeial  convention  the 
actual  work  of  revision  and  the  real  interest  in  the 
work  centered  in  the  pharmacists  of  the  country  who 
voluntarilv  used  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  guide  in  buy¬ 
ing  and  dispensing  drugs,  medicines  and  prescriptions. 
It  was  authoritative  by  common  consent  and  usage. 
The  phvsicians  of  the  country  knew  little  and  cared  less 
about  the  book. 

When  the  United  States  Food  and  Drugs  Act  made 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  a  legal,  official,  un¬ 
bending  guide  for  the  selling  of  drugs  and  gave  cer¬ 
tain  favors  to  Pharmacopoeia  preparations,  the  phar¬ 
macists  awoke  to  some  defects  in  the  Pharmacopoeia ; 
tlie  medical  Tammany  awoke  to  some  political  chican¬ 
ery  it  had  almost  overlooked.  So  they  pounced  down 
in  full  force  on  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  loth. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  lord  high  executioner  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  stands  ace  high  with  the  medical  asso¬ 
ciations  who  compose  the  medical  Tammany.  He 
ought  to  for  corrupt  trade  reasons  heretofore  given  in 
this  journal.  Pie  is  one  of  the  ten  men  pulling  the  rope 
after  whom  the  House  of  Delegates  follow  by  virtue 
of  the  ring  in  their  nose.  In  disregard  of  precedent  or 
of  propriety,  Dr.  Wiley,  the  astute  politician,  control- 


ing  the  large  local  government  representation  and  the 
overshadowing  representation  of  the  medical  associ¬ 
ations,  had  himself  elected  president,  and  Dr.  (?) 
George  H.  Simmons,  editor,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  nominated  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  trustees.  This  is  enough  to  show  the 
jiolitics  of  the  convention. 

Will  the  Pharmacopoeia  now  be  used  to  benefit 
manufacturers  of  certain  drugs  and  medicines  or  crip- 
]ile  other  legitimate  manufacturers,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  late  lamented  food  standards?  Will  it  be  used 
as  a  club  to  intimidate  or  influence  or  buy  organiza¬ 
tions  and  interests  ?  We  shall  see. 

It  may  be  after  all  the  crowd  is  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree.  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  makes  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  an  official  legal  guide. 
It  is  official  only  in  that  connection.  The  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  could  only  make  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  known  and  used  at  the  time  the  law  was 
passed  a  legal  document  or  enactment.  That  this  guide 
should  be  changed  to  suit  different  parties  or  even  the 
legitimate  advances  of  science  and  the  lawmaking 
power  transferred  from  Congress  to  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeial  Convention  is  an  untried  bombardment  of  the 
Constitution  of  these  United  States.  But  maybe  it  will 
work. 

Obio  had  a  similar  law  legalizing  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  i88o.  New  Pharmacopoeias  were  brought  out  in 
i8qo  and  1900,  but  the  Food  Commission  of  Ohio  had 
to  be  guided  in  all  legal  prosecutions  by  the  old  Phar¬ 
macopoeia.  And  this  is  what  we  prophesy  will  happen 
to  the  new  revised  Pharmacopoeia  unless  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  is  amended  to  make  it  official. 


THE  VINEGAR  BUYER. 

The  late  Ezra  Kendall  got  much  mirth  out  of  this 
subject.  His  was  harmless  fun.  There  was  no  hazing; 
no  practical  jokes  at  the  expense  of  any  individual. 
The  art  of  entertaining  without  giving  offense,  the 
mission  in  life  of  bringing  a  smile  to  the  lips  in  place 
of  a  tear  to  the  eye  is  as  important  in  this  world  if  not 
as  lofty  and  grand  as  directing  the  Ship  of  .State.  The 
practice  of  entertaining  at  the  expense  of  some  one’s 
honor,  some  one’s  reputation,  some  one’s  living,  is  as 
base  as  tbe  motives  of  the  muckraker,  as  mean  as  the 
goal  of  the  miser,  as  selfish  as  the  sins  of  the  libertine. 

The  vinegar  buyer  is  in  truth  the  consuming  public. 
The  vinegar  seller  is  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  jobber  and  the  retailer.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
vinegar,  no  one  class  or  profession  or  trade  concocts 
or  consumes  all  the  various  varieties  of  vinegar. 

Malt  vinegar  is  factory  made  from  materials  grown 
by  tbe  barley  farmer. 

Cider  vinegar  is  partly  home,  but  largely  factory 
made,  from  crude  material  furnished  by  the  orchardist. 

Corn  sugar  vinegar,  distilled  and  colored  distilled 
vinep-ar,  are  factorv  made  from  material  furnished  by 
the  corn  farmer. 

Honey  vinegar  is  home  made  from  material  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  honey  bee  and  its  employer  the  apiarist. 

Beer,  grain,  beet  and  molasses  vinegars  are  usually 
vinegars  made  from  waste  or  by-products. 

Tarragon,  walnut  and  wine  vinegars  are  usually  ex¬ 
pensive  imported  vinegars.  The  price  of  vinegar 
varies  according  to  the  kind,  from  7  cents  to  $2.(X)  per 
gallon ;  all  are  equally  wholesome  or  unv/holesome. 

In  compiling  the  food  standards  which  were  at  one 
time  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
which  by  virtue  of  that  fact  were  adopted  by  many 
states  and  territories,  the  Standards  Committee  of  the 
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Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  attempt¬ 
ed  to  make  vinegar  mean  only  cider  vinegar.  This 
may  have  been  a  toadying  to  the  apple  grower,  or  it 
may  have  been  an  attempt  to  carry  out,  through  all 
the  standards,  an  imperfect  classification,  illogical 
principles,  faulty  definitions  and  false  standards. 

In  many  instances  the  definitions  are  not  of  great 
importance  commercially.  In  many  instances  the  De¬ 
partment  of  u-\griculture  and  the  states  are  overlook¬ 
ing  every  day  violations.  In  many  instances  some 
class  is  sufifering  injustice.  In  all  instances  the  public 
as  is  always  the  case,  with  a  pitiful  face  is  paying  the 
bills.  The  vinegar  buyer  is  paying  the  vinegar  bills. 
The  whisky  buyer  is  paying  the  whisky  bills. 

In  the  case  of  whisky  indeed  the  matter  was  of  such 
commercial  importance  that  the  matter  was  fought 
through  the  courts  and  reached  at  last  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  decided  finally  that  whisky 
was  not  just  one  kind  of  whisky. 

The  little  vinegar  definition  may  not  reach  the  high¬ 
est  courts,  much  less  the  chief  executive,  but  in  plain 
scientific  truthfulness,  the  definition  for  vinegar,  if  anv 
definition  is  established,  which  will  be  used  as  a  guide 
in  trade  and  in  law  should  be  amplified  to  mean  more^ 
than  one  kind  of  vinegar.  And  while  that  is  being 
done  the  food  standards  and  definitions  should  be  thor- 
ougly  revised,  put  on  a  scientific  basis  and  in  such 
shape  that  if  any  state  wishes  to  use  them  as  a  guide 
in  formulating  food  legislation  it  may  do  so  without 
violence  to  the  common  knowledge  of  every  citizen  of 
the  state,  or  to  what  is  still  worse,  without  obstructing 
the  statutes  with  dead  letter  laws. 


BLEACHED  FLOUR. 

The  bleached  flour  case  has  been  postponed  from 
May  3rd  to  May  31st.  The  hearing  will  be  held  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Kansas  City, 
and  the  government’s  interests  will  be  in  charge  of 
Pierce  Butler  of  St.  Paul,  special  United  States  attor¬ 
ney.  All  the  issues  sought  to  be  determined  by  the 
government  will  be  threshed  out  at  this  hearing,  and 
the  contentions  at  issue  between  the  flour  millers  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  definitely  ad¬ 
judicated. 

On_May  loth,  at  Des  Moines,  Judge  Smith  McPher¬ 
son,  in  the  Federal  court,  dismissed  the  temporary 
injunction  and  refused  to  arrant  a  permanent  one,  in 
the  case  of  the  Shawnee  Milling  Companv  of  Kansas, 
and  the  Updike  Milling  Company  of  Omaha,  who 
sought  to  restrain  the  United  States  authorities  from 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  national  pure  food 
law  in  regard  Jo  the  manufacture  of  bleached  flour. 

In  his  opinion  the  court  criticised  the  bills  of  com¬ 
plaint  filed  by  the  milling  companies,  as  he  said :  “They 
make  allegations  as  to  the  aging,  whitening  and  im¬ 
proving  the  flour  by  the  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
instead  of  reciting  just  what  is  done,  how  the  flour 
is  aged,  how  whitened,  how  made  nutritious,  why  not 
harmful,  and  why  better  for  the  use  of  some  agency 
not  named  nor  described.” 

The  court  told  the  complainants  that  good,  sound 
wheat  of  the  best  variety,  properly  and  timely  har¬ 
vested,  put  through  the  “sweat”  in  the  stack,  well 
ground  and  bolted,  makes  nutritious,  wholesome  and 
white  flour.  “This  is  so  generallv  known  that  the 
courts  will  take  judicial  notice  of  it/’  he  said. 

“On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  flour  made  from 
new  and  poorer  wheat,  not  /sweated,’  and  made  by 
the  Alsop  process  will  also  be  equally  white.  This  is 
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quite  likely  true.  But  is  it  equally  pure,  equally  nutri¬ 
tious,  or  IS  It  adulterated  and  poisoned?” 

The  bleached  flour  is  made  by  the  agency  of  nitrogen 
peroxide,  known  as  the  Alsop  process,  says  the  court 
in  the  first  part  of  his  opinion,  and  then  he  adds 
that  nitrogen  peroxide  under  the  Andrews  or  English 
patent  is  produced  by  combining  nitric  acid  whh  a 
metallic  compound.  _  Under  the  Alsop  process,  or 
Ameiican  patent,  it  is  produced  by  subjecting  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  to  a  flaming  electric  arc. 

■  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  nitrogen  peroxide  is 
the  agent  for  bleaching  flour  under  both  patents,  while 
others  clann  that  it  is  the  ozone  that  does  the  effective 
work,  while  the  nitrogen  peroxide  is  a  by-product 
Avhen  the  ozone  is  thereby  created.  But  whatever 
the  tnith  is,”  says  Judge  McPherson,  “as  to  what  does 
the  bleaching,  it  is  both  claimed  and  denied  by  chem¬ 
ists  who  ought  to  be  able  to  agree,  that  the  flour  is 
poisoned  by  such  process. 

“The  secretary  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Wilson,  per¬ 
formed  his  duty,  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  when  he 
submitted  the  question  as  to  flour  bleached  with  nitro¬ 
gen  pel  oxide  to  the  board  of  food  and  drug  inspection. 
And  that  board,  the  secretary  concurring,  after  a  hear¬ 
ing  g-ives  to  all  parties  interested,  found  that  such 
flour  is  in  contravention  of  that  statute.  Such  finding 
IS  not  binding  as  against  the  parties  thus  bleaching 
flour.  But  it  is  conclusive  as  against  all  criticism 
for  making  the  seizures  and  bringing  the  question  be¬ 
fore  the  courts  for  determination.” 


S.  FREDERICK  TAYLOR  MADE  PRESIDENTj^OF 
THE  BORDEN  COMPANY. 

illiam  J.  Rogers  has  resigned  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Com.pany,  taking 
effect  May  ist.  He  is  succeeded  by  S.  Frederick 
Taylor.  _  The  new  president  is  a  man  of  great  execu¬ 
tive  ability  and  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  man- 
agement  of  the  company  for  years.  The  personnel 
of  the  company’s  official  board  is  now  as  follows: 
President,  S.  Frederick  Taylor;  vice  president.  Walter 
M.  Gladding ;  secretary,  S.  J.  Pearson ;  assistant  treas- 
urei ,  Robei t  L.  Cleary;  treasurer,  F.  D.  Shove;  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer,  A.  W.  Milburn. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  in  which 
Mr.  Rogers’  resignaton  was  acted  on,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  the  President,  Mr.  William  J.  Rogers,  has  ten¬ 
dered  to  the  Board  his  resignation  as  ‘President  based  on  his 
physical  needs  of  complete  relaxation  from  business  cares 
and  urgently  requests  that  he  be  promptly  relieved  from 
active  duties  as  President  and  General  Manager,  and 
Whereas,  that  notwithstanding  that  he  has  been  urged  to 
reconsider  his  decision  he  firmly  feels  the  state  of  his  health 
necessitates^  opportunities  for  rest  and  recreation  that  are 
impossible  in  active  service,  and 

Wherea.s,  in  view  of  the  exceptionally  long  period  of  his 
close  application  to  the  business,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
duly  regard  his  wishes  in  this  respect  that  his  personal  wel¬ 
fare  may  be  considered,  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  known  to  several  members  of  this 
Board  that  he  has  several  times  in  the  past  two  years  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  retire,  be  it  hereby 

Resolved,  that  we  accept  bis  resignation  with  great  re¬ 
luctance.  and  in  view  of  his  earnest  desire  to  have  imme¬ 
diate  relief,  make  same  effective  April  18th,  1910;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  request  Mr.  Rogers  to  fix  a 
convenient  date  in  the  near  future  to  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  Board  a  testimonial  dinner,  and  thereby  give  the 
members  of  the  Board,  the  Officers  of  the  Company,  and 
others  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  extend  in  a’  sub- 
stanUal  manner  and  suitable  form  the  measure  of  their  ap¬ 
preciation  and  good-will  toward  him  which  they  reallv  feel. 
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We  believe  it  would  be  eminently  fitting  that  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  co-workers  should  have  the  pleasure  of  con¬ 
tributing  each  his  presence,  compliments  and  honor  _  to  one 
who  has  been  the  leader  in  the  up-building  of  this  _  great 
business  as  conducted  upon  the  high  plane  of  commercial  in¬ 
tegrity  that  has  few,  if  any  equals  in  the  annals  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  life. 

His  due  regard  for  the  moral  and  legal  rights  of  others 
and  of  the  obligations  of  the  Company  to  the  public _  has 
always  been  a  foremost  thought  in  his  plans  and  decisions, 
and  in  a  large  measure  accounts  for  the  high  esteem  with 
which  the  Company  is  generally  regarded. 

The  excellent  subordinate  organization  which  he  leaves  in 
all  Departments  is  largely  due  to  his  high  standard  of  moral 
influence  and  excellent  example  of  earnestness,  ability  and 
probity,  and  unsw'erving  determination  that  all  laurels  should 
be  deserved  and  won. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  these  Resolutions  be  suitably 
engrossed  and  signed  by  each  Director  and  Officer  of  the 
Company,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Rogers  as  a  further  evidence 
of  our  esteem. 


A  HARMONIOUS  CONVENTION. 

The  members  of  the  Western  Association  of  Food 
Control  Officials  will  go  to  the  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  State  and  National  Dairy  and  Food  De¬ 
partments  at  New  Orleans  practically  a  unit  on  the 
question  of  uniformity  in  both  food  legislation  and  de¬ 
partment  rulings.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  H.  Louis 
Jackson,  the  delegate  from  Kansas,  who  voted  against 
the  resolutions  endorsing  uniformity  when  they  were 
adopted  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  was  opposed  to  the  idea  o-f  uniformity  and  co¬ 
operation,  but  because  he  feared  the  high  standards 
established  in  his  state  might  suffer,  during  the  last 
hours  of  the  convention  asked  leave  to-  change  his  vote 
to  “yes.”  It  indicates  the  desire  that  all  the  delegates 
felt  to  be  in  close  touch  on  legislation  and  on  rulings 
as  well. 

The  convention  on  the  whole  was  a  surprise  in  its 
showing  of  whole-hearted  readiness  and  anxiety  for 
co-operation.  The  discussions  upon  the  resolutions 
evidenced  how  keenly  the  food  control  officials  of  the 
West  desire  to  escape  the  embarrassments  of  conflict¬ 
ing  state  laws  and  local  rulings.  The  good-fellowship 
and  lack  of  friction  or  acrimony  was  marked,  and  this 
only  goes  to  show  how  a  popular  proposal  will  unite 
well-meaning  men  who  may  be  of  many  minds. 

One  other  reason  for  the  harmony  that  prevailed  at 
the  convention  may  be  mentioned.  No  delegate  went 
to  it  with  the  idea  of  putting  anything  over.  No  one 
had  a  pet  little  scheme  to  get  indorsement  for.  Each 
man  was  there  with  an  open  mind,  anxious  only  to  get 
help  to  solve  the  vexatious  problems  of  his  own  work. 

The  Association  of  Western  Food  Control  Officials 
has  a  hopeful  future.  Its  origin  was  spontaneous.  If 
it  proceeds  along  the  helpful  lines  it  has  begun  upon, 
its  history  will  be  creditable  indeed.  It  will  lead  the 
way  to  better  conditions  in  the  enforcement  of  food 
laws  and  regulations — to  uniformity,  to  co-operation, 
to  healthful  conditions  in  the  territory  it  covers,  and  to 
settled  conditions  for  food  manufacturers. 

That  the  association  agreed  upon  the  policy  of  leav¬ 
ing  mooted  questions  to  the  national  legislature  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  action  is  a  matter 
that  the  Western  Food  Control  officials  and  the  entire 
West  may  be  congratulated  upon.  To  subordinate  local 
interests  and  ambitions  to  the  general  good  is  the  part 
of  wisdom.  The  doctrine  of  state  supremacy  will  not 
suffer  by  such  action.  To  trust  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  national  lawmakers  and  to  the  clear-headedness  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  follow  the  course 
in  matters  affecting  food  control  established  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  not  servility — it  is  the  best  of  good  judgment. 


AN  UNTOLD  STORY  OF  THE  POLE. 

In  Peary’s  last  thrilling  dash  for  the  Pole,  in  that 
most  serious  sledge  journey  of  forced  marches,  phys¬ 
ical  strain,  insufficient  sleep,  and  racking  anxiety,  when 
the  attainment  of  the  mysterious  goal  ahead  became 
nearly  altogether  a  matter  of  survival  of  physical 
strength,  there  was  one  factor  concerned,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  which  in  Commander  Peary’s  own  words  “can 
not  be  overestimated.” 

In  appearance  it  is  very  small  and  seemingly  incon¬ 
sequential,  this  factor  of  success.  But  it  helped  might¬ 
ily  to  discover  the  Pole ;  more  than  that,  it  became 
in  the  end  one  of  the  very  few  positively  indispensable 
aids. 

It  is  a  pound  can  of  condensed  milk,  trade-marked 
with  the  familiar  “Eagle”  of  the  Borden  brand. 

I  have  a  sample  before  me  as  I  write  this,  a  can 
that  left  New  York,  traveled  very  near,  perhaps  right 
up  to,  the  apex  of  the  earth,  and  came  back  with  the 
ship  Roosevelt  upon  its  triumphant  return. 

The  paper  wrapper  is  stained  brown  and  the  can 
is  badly  dented,  but  the  contents  after  expert  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  Lederle  Laboratories  have  been  found  “un¬ 
changed  in  flavor — undiminished  in  quality  and  value.” 
It  could  have  made  another,  many  more  such  trips 
and  still  have  remained  an  edible,  nutritious,  fresh 
milk. 

The  storv  of  this  can  of  condensed  milk  is  a  North 
Pole  story  in  itself : 

It  left  New  York  on  July  6,  1908,  one  of  a  lot  of 
4.800  cans  of  the  same  brand.  The  day  was  the  hottest 
of  the  year,  the  temperature  in  the  city  reaching  98° 
F.  and  exceeding  100°  in  the  hold  of  the  Roosevelt 
where  were  stored  the  food  supplies  of  what  was 
destined  to  be  the  first  successful  Arctic  expedition 
after  400  years  of  determined  effort. 

From  this  high  temperature  the  can  was  subjected 
throughout  its  year-and-two-months’,  thousands-of- 
miles’  journey  to  climatic  change^  of  temperature 
varying  all  the  way  down  to  60°  below  zero — a  range 
of  160°  in  all. 


THE  CHEMISTS’  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  New  York  section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chemists’  Club,  108 
West  Fifty-fifth  street,  on  Friday  evening,- April  8th, 
with  a  very  large  number  of  members  in  attendance. 
The  following  papers,  being  a  Symposium  on  Leather, 
were  read :  Allen  Rogers,  “General  Outline  of  the  In¬ 
dustry”  ;  Alan  A.  Claflin,  “The  Processes  of  Bating” ; 
John  H.  Yocum,  “Vegetable  Tanning  Materials” ;  Otto 
P.  Amend,  “Recent  Advances  in  Chrome  Tannage”; 
F.  E.  Atteaux.  “The  Coloring  of  Leather” ;  Edgar  A. 
Prosser,  “Oils  Used  in  the  Leather  Industry”.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  F.  D.  Docjge  read  a  paper  on  “Methods  of 
Analyzing  Essential  Oils”. 

At  the'  meeting  on  May  6th,  Prof.  Julius  Stieglitz. 
of  the  LTniversity  of  Chicago,  delivered  an  experi¬ 
mental  lecture  on’ “The  Electrolytic  Theory  of  Oxyda- 
tion  and  Reduction”.  Messrs.  A.  F.  Seeker  and  W.  E. 
IMathewson  read  a  paper  on  “Estimation  of  Iodine  in 
Organic  Compounds  and  in  the  Presence  of  Other 
Halogens”.  Dr.  F.  D.  Dodge  spoke  on  “The  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Camphenes”.  Prof.  Chas.  Baskerville  present¬ 
ed  a  paper  on  “Ethyl-Ether”. 

At  a  public  dinner  held  by  the  Chemists’  Club  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  on  April  30th,  Prof.  Charles  F. 
Chandler  was  presented  with  a  bronze  bust  of  himself,^ 
and  Mrs.  Chandler  was  presented  with  a  replica. 
Among  the  speakers  on  this  occasion  were  Dr.  Nich- 
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olas  ^Murray  Butler,  Ur.  Ira  Remsen,  Dr.  Wni.  H. 
Nicholas,  Dr.  E.  J.  Lederle,  Dr.  Wilder  D.  Bancroft, 
Hon.  H.  A.  Metz,  and  Dr.  William  J.  Schieffelin. 


UNPOLISHED  RICE  THE  BEST. 

Rice  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  wholesome,  eas¬ 
ily  digested  cereals  used,  the  Vegetarian  Magazine 
says.  1  he  unpolished  g'rain  must  be  used,  however,  to 
gain  the  greatest  value. 

Unpolished  rice  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
polished  article  as  does  the  superfine,  white  flour  to 
the  entire  wheat  flour.  B^rom  the  usual  commodity  on 
the  market,  the  substances,  the  vital  part  of  the  rice, 
is  taken  from  its  surface  and  the  white,  glistening  ker¬ 
nel  is  ofifered  to  the  civilized  Christians.  The  pagans, 
whom  we  go  to  China  and  other  lands  to  Christianize 
and  civilize,  eat  the  natural  grain  in  all  its  life-giving 
entirety,  and  as  a  result  they,  on  a  diet  of  unpolished 
rice,  beat  and  concpiered  the  big  meat-eating  Russians. 

As  if  stripping  the  rice  of  commerce  of  its  vital  value 
was  not  enough  the  ]wlished  rice  is  coated  with  glucose 
and  talc  to  engage  the  eye  and  look  pretty.  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  so  given  to  purchasing  pretty  things  to  eat 
that  value  must  be  lost  in  order  to  add  elements  of 
beauty  and  attractiveness. 

After  once  eating  unpolished  rice  the  rice  of  com¬ 
merce  will  never  be  again  accepted.  To  eat  polished 
rice  is  like  eating  shavings  instead  of  real  satisfying 
substance. 


PROMINENT  WITNESSES  AT  OLEOMAR¬ 
GARINE  HEARING. 

The  oleomargarine  hearing  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  which  is  attracting  wide  atten¬ 
tion,  had  as  attendants  on  Thursday,  May  I2th,  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  George  L.  Flanders  of  New 
York;  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  James  Foust  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Commissioner  J.  Q.  Emery  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Secretary  E.  K.  Slater,  and  H.  E.  Yan  Norman, 
also  represented  the  National  Dairy  Lhiion. 

NEW  CHEMISTRY  BUILDING  DEDICATED. 

The  new  home  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at 
Washington  was  dedicated  with  a  house-warming 
Wednesday  evening,  May  nth.  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Wilson,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  attended  the  convention  of  the 
National  Farmers’  Congress  with  President  Taft,  and 
from  a  short  sojourn  in  his  old  home  in  Tama,  Iowa, 
was  the  guest  of  honor. 


The  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts 
met  in  New  York  City  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  May  5th,  6th  and 
7th.  The  full  board  was  in  attendance.  A  decision 
on  saccharin,  sulphur  in  fruits  and  copperas  in  peas 
will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

A  hearing  before  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  Moore  net  weight 
bills  and  cold  storage  bill  was  held  on  Thursday, 
May  1 2th,  at  which  representatives  of  the  food  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  country  were  present. 


Prof.  Alonzo  Taylor  of  the  University  of  California, 
a  member  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scien¬ 
tific  Experts  will  sever  his  connection  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  institution  and  become  Professor  of  Chemistry 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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OPPONENTS  OF  NET  WEIGHT  BILL  ARE  EN¬ 
COURAGED. 

Ihe  net  weight  measure  of  Congressman  Aloore  is 
expected  to  receive  a  severe  grilling  from  representa¬ 
tives  of  food  manufacturers,  druggists,  confectioners, 
extract  manufacturers,  canners  and  bottlers  of  bever¬ 
ages  when  hearings  are  resumed  today  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee.  Although  the  measure  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  the  District  of  Columbia  the  opposition  is 
national  in  extent  because  of  the  fear  of  a  precedent 
being  established  if  it  passes.  So  many  have  asked 
to  be  heard  that  the  committee  will  hold"  hearings  to¬ 
morrow,  Thursday  and  Thursday  of  next  week. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  bill  is 
being  put  forth  by  the  advocates  of  uniformity  in  such 
legislation.  They  point  out  that  here  is  another  en¬ 
couragement  to  diversified  laws  by  states  and  terri¬ 
tories  which  are  proving  so  expensive  to  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  Federal  Act,  which  reads  that  if  the 
weight  or  contents  is  branded  on  the  container,  it  must 
be  true,  correct  and  net,  is  accepted  as  the  most  reason¬ 
able  basis  for  all  such  legislation.  This  provision  has 
now  been  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  thirty-eight 
states ;  six  out  of  the  remaining  eight  have  no  pro¬ 
visions,  Nebraska  and  Dakota  alone  demanding  any 
such  requirement  as  that  in  the  Moore  bill,  and  Ne¬ 
braska  requires  it  only  in  the  case  of  about  a  dozen 
articles. 

The  objections  to  the  Moore  bill  have  been  summed 
up  in  the  following  concise  manner  by  a  prominent 
West  Side  merchant : 

1.  All  food  laws  now  prevent  deception. 

2.  Package  system  world-wide  sanitary  advance, 
to  be  encouraged. 

3.  Would  require  weighing  of  each  individual 
package. 

4.  Would  result  in  increased  cost  of  foods. 

5.  Public  demand  is  for  package  goods  at  definite 
price. 

6.  Fractional  currency  system  of  5  cents  and  to 
cents  fixes  size  of  package. 

7.  Measure  of  value  is  not  package  weight,  but 
package  price. 

8.  If  package  weight  becomes  test,  it  may  be  ac¬ 
complished,  in  many  instances,  by  inferior  ingredients. 

9.  Lightness  of  contents,  in  some  instances,  mark 
of  superiority — bill  thus  grants  premium  on  inferiority. 

TO.  Even  allowance— “minimum  net  weight” — for 
evaporation,  shrinkage  and  sifting  would  compel  party 
arrested  to  produce  evidence  by  workman  as  to  orig¬ 
inal  weight  of  particular  package — to  show  the  differ¬ 
ence  did  not  occur  fraudulently — a  veritable  trap. 

11.  Provision  for  allowance  for  variation  from  any 
cause,  or  “minimum  net  weight,”  an  invitation  to 
fraud. 

12.  To  impose  American  system  of  weights  and 
measures  on  packages  of  foreign  countries  is  to  invite 
retaliation. 

13.  If  foreign  packages  must  meet  various  Ameri¬ 
can  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  American  pack¬ 
ages  would  be  required  to  meet  foreign  systems  of 
weights  and  measures. 

14.  Uniformity  of  law  for  food  products  of  over¬ 
whelming  importance — thirty-eight  states  having  al¬ 
ready  enacted  the  weight  provision  of  the  national  law. 

15.  The  public  approves  uniformity  of  pure  food 
laws,  and  greater  uniformity  already  exists  in  the 
branding  of  food  packages  than  on  any  other  subject. 

16.  If  the  law  is  now  changed  the  whole  subject 
would  be  thrown  into  utter  chaos  and  confusion,  for 
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the  laws  of  thirty-eight  states,  following  the  National 
law,  require  if  a  weight  is  stated,  it  must  be  correctly 
stated. 

ly.  Packages  more  reliable  than  pound  methods 
and  variable  scales.  Partly  filled  packages  immedi¬ 
ately  detected.  Variable  scales  universal,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  efforts  of  public  sealers. 

1 8.  Would  affect  entire  food,  beverage  and  drug 
trade — tens  of  thousands  of  different  articles — from  a 
package  of  popcorn  to  a  bale  of  hay. 

19.  “Foods,  beverages  and  drugs.”  Where  is  di¬ 
viding  line?  Shall  it  be  avoirdupois,  troy  or  apothe¬ 
cary  weight;  liquid  or  dry  measure?  Pounds  are  not 
alike ;  ounces  are  not  alike ;  gallons  are  not  alike. 
Apothecary’s  fluid  measure  differs  from  liquid  meas¬ 
ure.  Bottles  from  England  vary  in  capacity  from  bot¬ 
tles  from  France,  etc.,  etc. 

20.  Would  benefit  nobody  but  possibly  manufac¬ 
turers  of  scales.  W^ould  increase  cost  of  foods,  which 
owing  to  trade  custom  and  fractional  currency  would, 
in  the  end,  result  in  smaller  packages  at  old  prices. — 
Journal  of  Commerce,  Nczv  York  City,  May  2,  igio. 

“That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  an  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded” ;  “If  in  package 
form,  and  the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight 
or  measure,  they  are  not  plainly  and  correctly  stated  on 
the  outside  of  tlie  package.” — United  States  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906. 

The  weight  misbranding  provision  of  the  United 
States  statutes,  as  given  above,  has  been  followed  and 
is  in  force  in  the  following  states  and  territories: 

Alabama  New  Hampshire 

Arizona  New  Jersey 

Arkansas  New  Mexico 

California  N.  Carolina 

Colorado  Ohio 


Connecticut 

Dist.  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 
S.  Carolina 
S.  Dakota 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

V  ermont 

Virginia 


Maine 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nevada 


Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total,  38. 


Bills  at  variance  with  United  States  statute  propos¬ 
ing  that  food  products  be  branded  with  weight  or 
measure  have  been  rejected  by  the  following  state 


legislatures : 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Montana 

New  York 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


S.  Dakota 
Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total, 
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Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  116. 

AMENDMENT  TO  FOOD  INSPECTION  DECISION  74. 

In  Food  Inspection  Decision  74,  it  is  provided 
that — 

Stearin,  for  mixture  with  domestic  oils,  not  animal,  may 
be  admitted  without  certificate  if  the  importer  executes  a 
penal  liond  conditioned  upon  the  subsequent  export  of  all 
stearin  thus  imported. 

This  provision  is  revoked,  and  hereafter  stearin  will 
not  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certificate,  in  the  form  prescribed  in  Food 
Inspection  Decision  74,  showing  its  freedom  from  dis¬ 
ease,  as  in  the  case  of  meats  and  other  meat  food 
products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats. 

H.  W.  Wiley, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  12,  1910. 


Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  117. 

THE  USE  OF  CERTIFIED  COLORS. 

Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  76,  published  July  13, 
1907,  gives  a  list  of  seven  coal-tar  dyes,  which  may, 
without  objection  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
be  used  in  foods  until  further  notice.  Food  Inspec¬ 
tion  Decision  No.  77,  published  September  25,  1907^ 
provides  for  the  certification  of  dyes.  Food  Inspection 
Decision  No.  77  was  amended  Vlarch  25,  1909,  by 
Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  106.  Some  manufac¬ 
turers  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  seven  colors, 
under  the  conditions  outlined  in  Food  Inspection  De¬ 
cision  No.  77.  Certified  dyes  are  not  on  the  market. 
Certified  dyes  may  be  used  in  foods  without  objection 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  provided  the  use 
of  the  dye  in  food  does  not  conceal  damage  or  in¬ 
feriority.  If  damage  or  inferiority  be  concealed  by 
the  use  of  the  dye,  the  food  is  adulterated. 

Uncertified  coal-tar  dyes  are  likely  to  contain  arsenic 
and  other  poisonous  material,  which,  when  used  in 
food,  may  render  such  food  injurious  to  health  and, 
therefore,  adulterated  under  the  law. 

In  all  cases  where  foods  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  are  found 
colored  with  dyes  which  contain  either  arsenic  or  other 
poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render 
such  foods  injurious  to  health,  the  cases  will  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  prosecutions 
had. 

The  department  is  in  possession  of  facts  which  show 
that  there  are  so-called  vegetable  colors  on  the  market 
which  contain  excessive  quantities  of  arsenic,  heavy 
metals  and  contaminations  due  to  imperfect  or  incom¬ 
plete  manufacture.  While  the  department  has  raised 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  vegetable  colors,  per  se,  yet 
the  use  of  colors  even  of  vegetable  origin,  open  to  the 
objection  of  excessive  arsenic,  etc.,  should  not  be  used 
for  coloring  food  products. 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  7,  1910. 
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Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  118. 

LABELING  OF  WHISKY  COMPOUNDS  UNDER  F.  I.  D.  II3. 

At  the  instance  of  certain  parties  in  interest  we  have 
considered  the  sug-f^estion  for  a  modification  of  the 
rules  embodied  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  113. 
Tlie  siig-g:estion  was  that  mixtures  of  whisky  with  a 
potable  alcohol  distillate  from  sources  other  than  grain, 
such  as  cane,  fruit,  or  vegetables,  are  not  misbranded  if 
labeled  Ja  blend  of  whisky  and  neutral  spirit.”  After 
exhaustive  consideration  we  have  concluded  that  such 
a  change  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  controlling  rea¬ 
son  of  the  rule  itself. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  term  ‘Tlend” 
might  be  employed  under  the  circumstances  g'iven  if 
the  neutral  spirit  disclosed  its  origin  by  the  designa¬ 
tion  “neutral  _  molasses  spirit,”  or  other  like  terms. 
While  a  modification  in  that  form  might  protect  the 
public  against  deception  or  misunderstanding,  we  are 
nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  modification 
would  still  be  in  conflict  with  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  adopted  in  the  President’s  opinion  and  in  Food 
Inspection  Decision  No.  113.  In  our  opinion  such  a 
combination,  if  it  is  to  be  designated  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  law,  would  be  a  compound,  and  not  a 
blend,  and  if  either  term  is  to  be  employed  the  former 
is  the  only  one  that  is  permissible. 

Our  conclusion  accordingly  is  that  we  must  decline 
to  modify  the  decision  heretofore  adopted  in  any 
respect.  Franklin  MacVeagh, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagel, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  18,  1910. 


PHARMACOPAEIAL  CONVENTION. 

At  the  ninth  decennial  session  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeial  Convention,  held  in  the  New  WFllard 
Hotel,  Washington,  May  nth.  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
was  elected  president.  Other  officers  elected  were: 
First  vice-president.  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Illinois ;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  Dr.  Charles  Caspar!,  Jr.,  of  Mary¬ 
land  ;  third  vice-president,  O.  T.  Osborn,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  ;  fourth  vice-president,  Leo  Eliel,  of  Indiana ;  fifth 
vice-president.  Dr.  W.  A.  Bastedo.  of  New  York ;  sec¬ 
retary,  Dr.  M.  G.  Hotter,  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
assistant  secretary.  Dr.  Noble  P.  Barnes,  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia ;  treasurer,  S.  L.  Hilton,  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

The  board  of  trustees  was  elected  as  follows :  |.  H. 
Beall,  of  Ohio,  chairman;  F.  W.  Meissner,  of  Indiana; 

-T'  Schieffelin,  of  New  York ;  Dr.  G.  H.  Simmons, 
of  Illinois,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  of  Missouri. 

The  committee  on  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
was  elected  as  follows :  J.  P.  Remington,  H.  Kraemer, 
C.  Caspar!,  Jr.,  C.  L.  Diehl,  J.  O.  Schlotterbeck,  A.  B. 
Lyons,  H.  C.  Wood,  jr.,  J.  M.  Osborne,  M.  J.  Wilbert, 
H.  H.  Rusby,  Reid  Hunt,  A.  R.  Dohme,  A.  B.  Stevens 
G.  M.  Beringer,  E.  G.  Eberle,  L.  E.  Sayre,  E.  Kremers,’ 
W .  A.  Puckner,  L.  F.  Kebler,  C.  S.  N.  Hallberg,  C.  H. 
Lawalle,  G.  D.  Rosengarten,  V.  Coblentz,  J.  W. 
Hacher,  J.  M.  Good,  H.  V.  Arny,  J.  A.  Koch,  S.  P.* 
SacFler,  W.  Boardman,  J.  H.  Long,  O.  Raubenheimer, 
C.  E.  Vanderkleed,  T.  Sollman.  W.  H.  Nixon  W  C 
Andersmi,  N.  S.  Davis,  J.  M.  Francis,  C.  E.  Caspari’ 
R.  H.  True,  W.  N.  Gregory,  H.  M.  Gordin.  J.  W. 
England,  C.  W.  Edmunds,  E.  H.  Bartley.  G.  W.'Diek- 
man,  P.  Marvel,  A.  W.  Haines,  W.  C.  Alpers  L.  C 
Hopp,  Albert  Plant. 


MISTAKES  IN  LEGISLATION  ON  VINEGAR 
Copy  of  Letter  Published  in  Food  Law  Bulletin  Feb¬ 
ruary  23.  1910. 

Editor  Lood  Law  Bulletin,  15-17  Dearborn  St.,  City. 

Dear  Sir In  your  issue  of  B'ebruary  2nd  you  publish  an 
article  entitled  “Concerning  Counterfeit  Cider  Vinegar  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  so  completely  the  result  of  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  facts  that  we  are  forced  to  call  your  attention 
to  it  and  ask  for  a  correction. 

You  assert  that  “impure  and  unwholesome  vinegar’’  is  be- 
nig  sold,  and  that  “many  of  the  victims  of  acids  and  drugs” 
¥  *  ^  j-igygj.  Qf  putting  it  to  the  discredit  of  the  so- 

called  vinegar  they  have  been  using.”  That  is  a  very  grave 
charge  to  make  against  a  very  important  industry,  and  if  true 
should  subject  the  offenders  to  the  most  severe  penalties. 

You  omit  to  state  who  manufactures  such  imitations, 
where  they  are  sold,  what  are  the  names  of  the  drugs  and 
acids,  and  why  the  Dairy  and  Food  Division  of  Pennsylvania 
has  not  prosecuted  and  punished  the  makers. 

We  have  been  manufacturing  and  selling  sU'eral  kinds  of 
vinegar  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  have  never  seen  an 
unwholesome  article  offered  in  the  market.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  you  can  find  one.  At  all  events  we  challenge  you  to  do 
so,  and  think  that  until  you  prove  its  existence  somewhere 
you  should  withhold  such  onslaughts  upon  a  fairly  reputable 
line  of  business. 

THE  REAL  ARTICLE. 

We  have  seen  impure  vinegar  sold— plenty  of  it— and  you 
are  advocating  the  sale  of  the  most  impure  of  all,  the  thino- 
you  call  “Pure  Cider  Vinegar.”  If  you  inquired  of  the  owih 
ers  of  orchards,  the  apple  buyers,  the  owners  of  cider  mills, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  vinegar,  you  would  learn,  doubtless 
to  your  surprise,  that  sound  apples  are  not  made  into  cider 
or  cider  vinegar,  but  are  reserved  for  edible  purposes — table 
iruit,  cooking  and  evaporating — and  that  the  apples  which  go 
into  cider  and  cider  vinegar  are  the  waste  material  of  the 
orchards,  the  windfalls,  the  unripe,  the  worm-eaten,  and  rot¬ 
ten  fruit  which  cannot  be  sold  for  any  other  purpose. 

Is  it  not  an  absurd  abuse  of  language  to  call  the  product 
of  such  sHiff  pure  cider  vinegar?  Perhaps  you  think  we  are 
paggerating.  Well,  then,  we  invite  you  to  visit  a  cider  mill 
in  the  fall  when  the  precious  fruit  is  being  dumped  from 
fanners’  wagons  and  _  freight  cars,  and  see  the  streams  of 
juice  from  rotting  fruit  run  from  them;  see  the  mass  of  rot¬ 
ten  pulp  and  dirt  which  will  afterward  masquerade  as  “Pure 
Cider  Vinegar.”  But  if  you  cannot  wait  until  fall  vou  can 
have  proof  immediately  in  the  prices  of  barreled  apples  cider 
apples  and  cider  vinegar.'  The  present  quotation  on  barreled 
fruit  IS  about  $3.50  for  200  pounds,  or  $1.75  per  100  pounds 
I  here  are  seven  gallons  of  cider  in  the  100  pounds,  so  that  if 
the  cider  were  made  from  edible  apples  a  gallon  would  cost 
2o  cents,  plus  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  cost  of  sell¬ 
ing.  But  cider  vinegar  is  being  sold  in  car-lots  now  at  9  to 
10  cents  per  gallon,  without  the  barrel,  and  manifestlv  cannot 
be  made  from  such  fruit.  It  is  not.  It  is  made  from  the 
aforementioned  delectable  fruit  called  “Cider  Apples”  cost¬ 
ing  an  average  of  20  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  taking  one 
season  with  another,_  and  actually  worth  nothing  if  it  were 
not  for  class  legislation  resulting  in  public  misapprehension 
and  artificial  demand  and  price.  ' 

Paragiaph  6,  Section  7,  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  de¬ 
fines  an  article  to  be  adulterated  “if  it  consists  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  a  filthy  decomposed  or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable 
substance.”  If  there  were  a  strict  enforcement  of  that  sec¬ 
tion,  not  5  per  cent  of  the  “pure  cider  vinegar”  now  on  the 
market  could  be  sold. 

Why  is  it  sold  ?  Why  are  you  and  the  Pennsylvania  Com¬ 
mission  so  earnest  m  its  support?  Because  you  have  been 
misled  by  the  fact,  probably,  that  all  of  the  states  which  have 
legislated  upon  the  subject  have  assumed  that  it  was  a  most 
desirable  article  to  protect  against  competition,  so  they  made 
It  the  standard  for  vinegar,  and  in  many  cases  prohibited  the 
sale  of  anything  that  looked  like  it. 

THE  IMITATIONS. 

The  thing  that  looked  most  like  it  was  the  “Colored  Dis¬ 
tilled  Vinegar,”  made  usually  from  grain,  though  sometimes 
from  blackstrap  molasses.  Necessarily  it  was  pure  because  it 
\vas  distilled,  for  distillation  is  merely  a  process  of  purifica¬ 
tion.  Necessarily^  it  was  wholesome  because  it  was  pure. 
Distilled  vinegar  is  a  necessity  in  business  because  it  is  the 
only  article  that  will  preserve  vegetables  or  meats  Your 
Pure  Cider  Vinegar”  is  not  pure  enough  to  do  this,  and 
would  spoil  them  by  inducing  a  fermentation. 

Distilled  vinegar  constitutes  four-fifths  of  all  the  vinegar 
sold  in  the  United  States,  while  “Pure  Cider  Vinegar”  con¬ 
stitutes  less  than  one-fifth.  Would  it  be  believed  that  the 
mixture  of  this  pure  article  with  the  impure  one— the  rotten 
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apple  product — should  be  called  an  adultei  ation  ?  That  is, 
that  the  pure  article  adulterates  the  impure  one?  That  is 
what  the  laws  declared.  The  soloiis  turned  logic  and  facts 
topsy-turvv  and  prohibited  the  sale  of  '^Colored  Distilled 
Vinegar"  altogether  (because  it  resembled  the  cider  vinegar), 
even  if  it  were  branded  and  sold  for  what  it  was. 

Can  absurdity  go  any  farther?  Because  of  the  possibility 
of  some  retail  grocer  selling  a  customer  a  pure  vinegar  when 
the  customer  wuinted  an  impure  one,  the  law  was  not  con¬ 
tent  with  punishing  the  misrepresentation  (though  no  harm 
except  the  moral  one  could  result),  but  declared  that  no  Col¬ 
ored  Distilled  Vinegar  should  be  sold  at  all. 

Then  what  resulted?  The  public  has  been  led  to  believe 
through  their  law’s  that  vinegar  of  an  amber  color  was  the 
only  safe  one  to  use.  Distilled  vinegar  of  an  amber  color 
could  not  be  sold,  so  some  other  vinegar  of  an  amber  color 

must  be  manufactured.  i 

Now  any  vinegar  fermented  and  not  distilled  is  colored 
naturally  (  the  color  is  produced  by  the  solids  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  used,  and  distillation  removes  the  solids,  and  of  course 
the  color)'  so'  vinegar  fermented  from  blackstrap’  molasses, 
vinegar  fermented  from  glucose,  vinegar  fermented  from 
rotten  bananas,  and  several  other  sorts,  appeared  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  were  welcomed  because  they  had  color.  But  the  re- 
tail’er  could  sell  them  for  cider  vinegar,  as  in  the  case  of  col¬ 
ored  distilled,  if  he  is  not  too  truthful,  and  nothing  was 
gained  by  the  prohibition,  for  tbe  manufacture  of  these  fer¬ 
mented  vinegars  cannot  be  prohibited  by  law,  they  being  gen¬ 
uine  natural  products,  though  the  most  inferior  articles  of 
their  sort  in  existence,  so  it  follows  that  the  table  of  today  is 
supplied  with  the  lowest  average  quality  of  vinegar  which  has 
existed  in  this  country  in  the  last  fifty  years.  The  irony  of 
It  is  the  fact  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  produced  by  lawq  by 
food  commissions  (the  Pennsylvania  one  among  others),  by 
chemists,  and  by  the  press  (you  among  others),  by  the  very 
influences  which  the  people  employ  to  guard  them  against 
error  and  to  shield  them  from  inferior  foods. 

Remember  that  in  all  this  is  no  question  of  drugs  and 
acids  and  unwholesome  vinegar.  There  is  no  such  vinegar 
in  the  market,  and  there  never  was,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  com- 
parativelv  poor  vinegar  being  sold  which  should  not  be  sold, 
and  would  not  be  sold  if  the  authorities  applied  the  remedy. 

THE  REMEDY. 

(1)  Repeal  all  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  “Colored  Dis¬ 
tilled  Vinegar."  If  its  sale  is  permitted  it  will  speedily  drive 
out  of  use  by  competition  the  inferior  sorts  which  have  sprung 
into  existence  through  its  prohibition. 

(2)  Repeal  all  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  “any  vinegar 
containing  any  preparation  of  lead,  popper,  sulphuric  acid  or 
mineral  acid,  or  other  ingredients  injurious  to  health."  There 
never  was  any  such  vinegar.  There  never  could  be.  It  was 
merely  a  clever,  if  unscrupulous,  device  of  the  enterprising 
owners  of  bad  apples  to  create  a  nnarket  for  their  stuff  by 
warning  the  public  through  their  statutes  that  if  they  did  not 
buy  their  sort  of  vinegar  they  ran  the  risk  of  poison.  It  has 
had  its  intended  effect  and  the  people  are  paying  the  penalty 
in  their  prejudice  it  has  created  against  distilled  vinepr, 
which  can  be  sold  for  one-third  the  price  of  the  “Pure  Cider 
Vinegar,"  and  is  worth  twdce  as  much  money. 

(3)  Require  that  no  harmful  article  of  vinegar  shall  be 
sold  under  any  name,  that  all  harmless  vinegar  may  be  sold 
under  its  proper  name,  and  that  misbranding  or  misrepre¬ 
sentation  in  selling  shall  be  punished  by  $100  fine  for  a  first 
offense,  and  by  imprisonment  for  subsequent  offenses.  The 
laws  as  they  exist  and  are  administered  now  are  simply  invi¬ 
tations  to  commit  fraud,  and  fraud  at  wholesale  is  being  com¬ 
mitted.  We  venture  to  say  that  not  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
so-called  “Pure  Cider  Vinegar"  now  for  sale  in  this  country 
is  made  from  apples  exclusively.  Jt  is  probably  better  than 
if  it  were  made  so.  It  is  mixed  with  the  cheapp  and  better 
distilled  vinegar,  but  nevertheless  it  is  not  what  it  is  sold  for. 
It  is  essentially  a  fraud,  and  all  the  chemists  and  food  com¬ 
missions  in  Christendom  cannot  prevent  it,  for  the  law  has 
created  an  arbitrary  standard,  and  if  that  standard  is  complied 
with  the  inquiry  ends,  though  the  thing  examined  is 
a  mixture. 

We  know  you  are  not  a  proponent  of  fraud,  and  we  expect 
your  help  in  putting  before  the  public  the  facts — all  the  facts. 
When  that  is  done  the  public  will  do  the  rest. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  P.  Callahan  &  Company. 

Over  6oo  bears  were  killed  in  Pennsylvania  last  year, 
in  addition  to  other  game  large  and  small.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  do  not  include  the  number  of  food  adulterators 
treed  by  Food  Commissioner  Foust. 


IOWA’S  .NEW  COM.MISSIONER. 

W.  1).  llarnev  of  Hampton,  Iowa,  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  May  ist 
and  during  his  fir.‘;t  week  in  office  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  address  the  State  Retail  Crocers’  Association 
at  Burlington. 

He  commended  H.  R.  W  I'ight,  whom  he  succeeds, 
and  asserted  that  IMr.  Wright's  policies  will  be  carried 
out.  He  further  said  that  he  will  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  dairy  business  in  Iowa  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  He  has  been  a  dairyman  foi  thiit\ 
vears  and  knows  the  business.  iSIr.  Barney  furtlier 
said ; 


HON.  W.  B.  BARNEY, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Iowa. 

“The  work  of  the  food  department  of  Iowa  will 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past.  I  have  reappointed  all 
the  present  inspectors,  as  they  have  proven  competent 
men  and  are  educated  into  the  work.  The  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  food  law  will  continue,  although  the 
department  is  finding  less  and  less  to  complain  of  in 
the  way  of  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers.  I  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  for 
the  last  thirty  years  and  I  intend  to  give  the  dairy 
products  of  the  state  more  attention.  Just  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  is  much  agitation  regarding  milk  from 
tubercular  cows.  Of  course,  we  do  not  have  any  power 
to  demand  that  cows  be  tested  for  tuberculosis,  that 
power  being  vested  in  another  department.  But  we 
figure  that'  there  are  many  other  dangers  in  milk 
besides  tuberculosis  germs.  The  filthy  milker  is  a 
menace  to  health  and  he  may  cause  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
ease  germs  to  contaminate  the  milk.  It  is  this  that 
we  will  try  and  correct  hy  demanding  more  scientific 
methods  in  dairies  and  absolute  cleanliness.  A  milk 
dealer  may  not  be  able  to  provide  his  establishment 
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with  all  the  improved  machines,  but  he  can  keep  his 
barns  and  animals  clean. 

“The  food  department  under  Mr.  Wright  was  a 
very  efficient  machine  and  the  work  is  well  in  hand 
in  lotva.  A  campaign  of  education  has  been  and  will 
be  carried  on  to  prevent  infractions  of  the  law  rather 
than  to  punish  them  after  they  have  occurred.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  efficient  aid  the  department  has  received 
in  the  past  ha.s  been  the  co-operation  of  the  grocers 
and  butchers  of  the  state.  They  are  fairminded  and 
honorable  men  and  wish  to  do  the  right  thing ;  in  fact, 
this  organization  was  responsible  for  the  enactment  of 
the  law  in  the  first  place.  The  grocers  know  more 
about  food  than  any  class  of  men,  and  how  badly 
supervision  of  foods  was  needed,  only  they  knew.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  best  results  of  the  law  is  that  manu¬ 
facturers  of  other  states  cannot  dump  their  worthless 
products  onto  the  people  of  Iowa.” 

And  then,  just  to  prove  that  he  meant  what  he  said, 
he  'went  back  to  the  office  and  filed  a  half  dozen  in¬ 
formations  upon  analyses  of  samples  that  came  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  his  predecessor  was  in  office.  Those 
who  know  Mr.  Barney  predict  for  him  a  successful  and 
popular  enforcement  of  all  the  laws  of  his  office. 


be  marked  or  branded  “Whisky.”  All  mi.xtures  of 
whiskies,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  and  flavor- 

marked  or  branded  “Whisky— a 

2.  Any  mixture  of  whisky,  not  excluding  harmless 
coloring  and  flavoring  matter,  with  a  distillate  other 
than  grain,  provided  sufficient  whisky  to  dominate  the 
mixture  is  used,  shall  be  labeled  “Whisky— a  com¬ 
pound. 

3.  \\  here  not  sufficient  whisky  to  dominate  the  mix- 
ture  IS  used,  or  where  the  article  contains  no  grain 
distillate,  the  word  “whisky”  in  connection  therewith 
shall  not  be  used  unless  preceded  by  the  word  “imita¬ 
tion. 

4-  No  distilled  spirits  shall  be  entered  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  officer  for  dumping  in  any  rectifying  establish¬ 
ment  unless  It  shall  plainly  appear  upon  the  package 
containing  the  same,  whether  the  spirits  have  been 

produced  from  grain  or  from  material  other  than 
gram. 

5.  Packages  containing  cordials,  liqueurs,  and  other 
like  artificial  compounds  shall  be  marked  with  such 
appropriate  names  as  shall  indicate  the  kind  of  con¬ 
tents. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  MARKING  AND  BRANDING 
DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

Circular  No.  737. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICE  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  INTERNAL  REN'ENUE. 

1910. — Department  Circular  No.  20. 

Washington,  April  23,  1910. 

To  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue,  Revenue  Agents, 
and  others  concerned : 

In_  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  decision  of  the 
President,  dated  December  27,  1909,  as  to  the  proper 
regulations  for  marking  and  brandipg  distilled  spirits, 
the  following  rules  will  be  observed : 

MARKING  AND  BRANDING  AT  DISTILLERIES. 

All  distilled  spirits,  when  withdrawn  from  receiving 
cisterns,  will  be  marked  or  branded  on  the  stamp  head 
of  the  cask  or  package  containing  same,  as  follows  : 

71.  High  wines.— That  which  is  the  first  product  of 
distillation  produced  below  160  degrees  of  proof  and 
withdrawn  from  the  cistern  above  iro  degrees,  of 
proof  shall  be  marked  and  branded  ^^High  wines.” 

2.  Alcohol  OT  spirits. — All  distilled  spirits  produced 
above  160  degrees  of  proof  shall  be  marked  and 
branded  “Cologne  spirits,”  or  “Neutral  spirits,”  or 
Alcohol,”  as  the  case  may  be. 

3-  Whisky.  All  distillate  from  grain  withdrawn 
from  the  cistern  room  at  a  proof  below  no  degrees 
shall  be  marked  or  branded  “Whisky.” 

_  4.  Brandy,  rum  and  gin. — Those  products  of  dis¬ 
tillation  which,_  by  reason  of  the  material  used  and  the 
method  of  distillation  employed,  are  differentiated  into 
various  forms  of  potable  spirits  will  be  marked  or 
branded  with  the  name  as  known  to  the  trade,  as 
Brandy,  ’  “Rum,”  “Gin,”  etc.,  and  other  truthful 
descriptive  ^  words  may  be  used  such  as  “Apple,” 
“Peach,”  “Grape,”  etc.,  provided  that  no  distilled 
spirits  produced  from  material  other  than  grain  shall 
be  marked  or  branded  whisky  unless  the  word 
whisky”  is  preceded  by  the  word  “imitation.” 

ON  THE  PREMISE.S  OF  RFCTIFIERS. 

Packages  of  distilled  spirits  stamped  by  a  gamer 
after  rectification  at  a  rectifying  house  shall  be  marked 
or  branded  as  follows : 

I.  All  grain  distillate,  reduced  to  potable  proof,  not 
excluding  harmless  coloring  and  flavoring  matter,  shall 


PACKAGES. 

Packages  filled  on  the  premises  of  a  wholesale  liquor 
dealer,  as  provided  by  section  3^23,  U.  S  R  S  rnnst 
be  marked  by  the  dealer  on  the  itamp  end,  ii;  Zr- 
formity  with  these  regulations. 

All  words  in  the  marks  and  brands  on  the  heads  of 
packages  of  distilled  spirits  must  be  legibly  marked  or 
branded  m  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length 

Nothing  in  these  regulations  shall  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  on  the  stamp  end  of  the  package  the  use 
of  other  truthful  descriptive  words  or  legends  such 
as  straight,”  “rye,”  “Bourbon,”  “corn,”  “aged  in 
wood,  sour  mash,”  “hand  process,”  etc. 

All  packages  of  distilled  spirits  marked  and  branded 
on  and  after  July  i,  1910,  shall  be  marked  and 
branded  in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  and  all 
regulations  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  rescinded 
as_  of  that  date.  However,  no  package  of  distilled 
spirits  marked  or  branded  prior  to  July  i,  1910  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Circular’  No  723 

dated  May  5,  1908,  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  for¬ 
feiture. 

Collectors  will  place  a  copy  of  this  circular  in  the 
hands  of  gauging  officers,  and  also  supply  a  copy  to 
each  distiller,  rectifier,  and  wholesale  liquor  dealer  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  all  internal-revenue  offi¬ 
cers  are  expected  to  be  vigilant  to  see  that  its  provi¬ 
sions  are  fully  and  carefully  observed. 

,  j  Royal  E.  Cabell, 

proved:  Commissioner. 

Franklin  MacVeagh, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

WANTED  SOMETHING  SUBSTANTIAL. 

Eva— “But  why  don’t  you  share  your  lot  with  the 
poet,  my  dear?  He  is  so  delightfully  romantic.  He 
says  he  can  feast  on  a  sunset.” 

beHsteal^”"*"^^^^  ^  trouble.  I’d  want  to  feast  on 


NEW  VARIETY. 

Sam  Sunflower--“Yo’  am  thinking  of  going  away 
and  playing  policy  m  de  east?”  ^ 

Pete  Persimmon— “Yeas,  I  am  thinking  about  going 
to  Washington  en  investigating  dat  ‘open  door’  mlky 
you  heah  so  much  about.”  ^ 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DEPART¬ 
MENT  ISSUES  BULLETIN  CONCERNING 
alum  in  BAKING  POWDER. 

During  the  month  of  January  an  important  case  was  tried 
in  the  Dauphin  county  court,  Judge  Allison  O.  Smith,  of 
Clearfield  county,  specially  presiding.  It  was  a  prosecution  in¬ 
stituted  by  Special  Agent  H.  L.  Banzhoff,  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Bureau,  against  Myer  Gross,  a  Harrisburg  grocer,  on 
the  charge  of  selling  a  brand  of  baking  powder  containing 
an  added  substance— alum.  The  case  aroused  wHespread 
interest,  especially  among  the  manufacturers  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  containing  alum,  and  the  understanding  was  that  the  alum 
baking  powder  people  were  the  real  defendants.  Man\  of 
their  leading  men  were  on  the  ground.  The  defense  was 
conducted  by  them. 

The  Commonwealth  called  Special  Agpn  Banzhoff  to  the 
stand  and  proved  by  him  that  the  sample  in  evidence  had  been 
purchased  from  Mr.  Goss,  properly  sealed  and  shipped  to 
Professor  James  A.  Evans,  of  Erie.  Professor  Evans,  who 
is  a  well-known  chemist,  followed  Mr.  Banzhoff  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand.  He  received  the  sample,  analyzed  it,  found  that 
it  contained  alum  and  so  reported  to  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  Foust.  4  his  witness  was  corroborated  by  Profes- 
Tor  WilHan.  Frear,  of  State  College;  Professor  Floyd  \\C 
Robison,  of  Lansing,  Michigan;  Professor  C.  H.  LaWall,  of 
Philadelphia;  Profesor  C.  B.  Cochran,  of  West  Chester; 
Professor  F.  T.  Aschman,  of  Pittsburg. 

The  defense  'attacked  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  It 
likewise  contended  that  sodium  aluminic  sulphate,  which  is  the 
substance  used  in  the  baking  powder  in  question,  is  not  alum 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Among  the  witnesses  who 
testified  on  behalf  of  the  defense  were  Professor  G.  G.  Pond, 
■of  State  College;  Drs.  Pennimen  and  Jorup,  of  Philadelphia; 
W.  L.  Dejawn,  of  the  General  Chemical  Company,  New  York; 
John  W.  Bach,  of  the  Superior  Chemical  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois;  Thomas  L.  Parker,  of  Philadelphia;  W.  E.  Bartlett, 
of  the  Pensylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company;  William 
H.  Watt,  of  the  Providence  Chemical  Company,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  Dr.  Aram  Ellsworth  Smith,  of  New  York. 

Judge  Smith  overru'led  both  points  made  by  the  defense, 
instructing  the  jury  that  the  act  is  constitutional  and  that 
sodium  aluminic  is  alum.  The  only  question  for  the  jury  to  . 
determine  was  whether  the  samples  contained  this  substance, 
and  as  this  was  not  denied  by  the  defense  a  verdict  of  guilty 

was  quickly  rendered.  ,11 

Grocers  and  others  dealing  in  baking  powder  should  re¬ 
member  that  Judge  Allison  O.  Smith’s  interpretation  of  the 
pure  food  act  of  Mav  13,  1909,  will  be  accepted  and  acted  on 
by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau  unless  the  higher  courts  should 
hand  down  a  decision  declaring  the  act  unconstitutional.  At 
present  the  act  is  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  it  is  the  dutv 
of  Dairv  and  Food  Commissioner  houst  to  enforce  it.  He 
has  takai  an  oath  to  do  this  and  will,  by  himself  and  his 
subordinates,  the  agents  of  the  bureau,  enforce  the  act.  This 
is'  his  duty.  It  is  not  his  province  or  the  province  of  anybody 
else  to  assume  that  the  enforcement  of  the  act  would  work 
hardship  to  certain  interests.  The  legislature  in  its  wisdom 
saw  fit  to  enact  the  law,  the  Governor  signed  it,  a  court  has 
just  pronounced  it  constitutional.  It  is  the  duty  of  ever}' 
■citzen  of  the  state  to  obey. 

Grocers  should  take  particular  notice  to  the  fact  that  the 
presence  of  alum  in  any  food  product  exposed  to  sale  in  this 
Commonwealth  is  forbidden  by  the  Murphy  act.  The  law 
leaves  no  loophole  of  escape.  It  means  alum  and  declares 
that  it  must  not  be  added  to  any  article  sold  as  food  in  this 
state.  The  court  says  the  legislature  was  clothed  with  power 
to  make  such  a  prohibition,  regardless  of  the  disputed  question 
of  the  harmlessness  or  the  danger  of  alum,  and  the  duty  of 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Division  is  simple  and  plain;  just  as 
simple  and  plain  as  that  of  the  jury  which  tried  this  case  and 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  That  duty  is  to  cause  the  arrest 
and  punishment  under  the  law  of  any  and  every  person  sell¬ 
ing  food  products  containing  alum.  .  ,  ,  , 

Some  persons  get  the  erroneous  idea  into  their  heads  that 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  makes  the  laws.  That  is 
an  error.  There  is  hut  one  lawmaking  body  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania— that  is  the  legislature.  Others  im¬ 
agine  that  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  has  the  right 
to  suspend  the  enforcement  of  an  act  during  his  pleasure. 
That  is  also  a  mistake.  As  is  stated  above,  he  has  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  carry  into  execution  the  mandate  of  the  lawmaking 
power.  This  he  strives  to  do  without  reference  to  his  own 
estimate  of  the  wisdom  of  any  act  of  Assembly,  and  this  he 
will  continue  to  do  unto  the  end.  This  the  people  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  expect  him  to  do,  as  is  their  right. 


LABORATORY  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AlpRICULTURE- 

Boston  food-inspection  laboratory,  United  States 
Appraiser’s  Stores,  Boston,  Mass.— Bangor,  Me. ;  Bur¬ 
lington,  Yt.  (Calais,  Me.)  ;  Eastport,  Me. ;  Fall  River, 
Mass.;  New  Bedford,  Alass. ;  Newport,  R.  I.;  New¬ 
port,  Vt.;  Portland,  Me.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  . 

Buffalo  food-inspection  laboratory.  Federal  Build¬ 
ing,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Cape  Vincent,  NT  Y.  (Malone,  N. 
Y.)  ;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  Os¬ 
wego,  N.  Y. ;  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(Rouse  Point,  N.  Y.)  ;  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  food-inspection  laboratory,  Manhattan 
Building,  Chicago,  Ill.— Dubuque,  Iowa;  Marquette, 
Mich.;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Peoria,  Ill. 

Cincinnati  food-inspection  laboratory.  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.— Columbus,  Ohio; 
Dayton,  Ohio ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Louisville,  Ky. 

Denver  food-inspection  laboratory,  Tabor  Opera 
House  Building,  Denver,  Coio. — Nogales,  Ariz. ;  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah.  ,  -n  -u 

Detroit  food-inspection  laboratory.  Telegraph  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit,  Mich.— Grand  Haven,  Mich. ;  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.  (Petoskey,  Mich.);  Port  Huron,  Mich.; 
Sandusky,  Ohio;  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Galveston  food-inspection  laboratory,  Old  Custom- 
House.  Galveston,  Tex. — Brownsville,  Tex. ;  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.;  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.;  El  Paso,  Tex. ;  Gal¬ 
veston,  Tex.;  Houston,  Tex.  (Texas  City,  Tex.), 
Velasco,  Tex.) 

Kansas  City  food-inspection  laboratory.  Government 
Building,  Kansas  Gity,  Mo.— St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Nashville  food-inspection  laboratory,  Custom-House, 
Nashville,  Tenn. — Memphis,  Tenn. 

New  Orleans  food-inspection  laboratory,  Custom- 
House,  New  Orleans,  La.— Mobile,  Ala. 

New  York  food-inspection  laboratory.  United  States 
Appraiser’s  Stores,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Albany,  _N.  Y. ; 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Jersey  City,  N. 
J. ;  Newark,  N.  J. ;  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Norwalk, 
Conn.)  ;  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  (Stamford,  Conn.). 

Omaha  food-inspection  laboratory,  post-office  build¬ 
ing,  Omaha,  Nebr.— Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Sioux  City,  Iowa._ 
Philadelphia  food-inspection  laboratory.  United 
States  Appraiser’s  Stores,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Chester, 
Pa.)  ;  Somers  Point,  N.  J. ;  Wilmington,  Del. 

Pittsburg  food-inspection  laboratory.  Park  Building, 
Pittsburg, >a.— Cleveland,  Ohio.;  Erie,  Pa. 

St  Paul  food-inspection  laboratory.  Old  Capitol 
Building.  St.  Paul,  Minn.— Duluth,  Minn.  (Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.)  ;  Pembina,  N.  Dak.  ^  _ 

San  Francisco  food-inspection  laboratory.  United 
States  Appraiser’s  Stores,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  (Oakland,  Cal.)  ;  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Savannah  food-inspection  laboratory,  Custom- 
House,  Savannah,  Ga. — -Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Charleston,  S. 
C. ;  Jacksonville.  Fla.;  Key  West,  Fla.  (Miami,  Fla.)  , 
(Palm  Beach,  Fla.)  ;  (Punta  Gorda,  Fla.)  ;  Tampa, 

Fla.  ,  ^ 

Seattle  food-inspection  laboratory.  Arcade  Annex 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash. — ^^Great  Falls,  Mont. ;  Port 
Townsend,  Wash.  (Spokane,  Wash.);  (Tacoma, 

Wash.).  ,  .  ^  r 

Washington  food-inspection  laboratory.  Bureau  ot 
Chemistrv,  AVashington,  D.  C. — Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  Newbern,  N.  C. ;  Newport  News, 
Va.;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Petersburg,  Va. ;  Richmond,  Va. 
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OmCIAL  REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
FIRST  CONVENTION  OF  WESTERN 
FOOD  CONTROL  OFFICIALS. 
(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  15.) 

proposition.  You  remember  the  number  of  years  that  the 
old  original  association  was  working  on  standards  and  finally 
sonie  of  the  standards  were  accepted,  hut  most  of  them  were 
rejected.  They  worked  at  it  for  years,  the  state  officials  and 
the  government  officials  together,  and  they  haven’t  come  to 
any  conclusion ;  that  is,  they  haven’t  come  to  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion  on  some  of  the  food  products  yet,  and  they  have  been 
at  it  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  I  think  Dr.  Jackson’s  posi¬ 
tion  IS  very  well  taken. 

President  Wallis:  Now,  gentlemen,  we  don't  want  any¬ 
body  to  leave  the  body.  A  reporter  for  the  Statesman  de¬ 
sires  another  group — there  seems  to  have  been  a  defect  in  the 
other  two.  Now,  what  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the  conven¬ 
tion?  We  desire  to  give  the  manufacturers  this  afternoon;  I 
desire  that  notning  interefere  with  that  meeting;  but  if  there 
is  anything  to  take  up  now — what  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Newman :  Mr.  President,  how  many  manufacturers 
intend  to  address  the  meeting? 

President  Wallis:  WHiy,  1  don’t  know  myself.  Whatever 
time  IS  not  taken  up  we  can  go  on  with  our  work 

Mr.  Newman:  Well.  I  want  to  say,  can’t  we  go  on  with 
our  work  now  ?  I  think  it  is  more  important  to  go  on  with 
this  work  than  to  have  our  dinner. 

President  Wallis:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  convention  if 
there  be  any  objection  to  some  papers  which  have  been  sent 
m  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Wagner  of  tbe  Corn  Products  Refining  Com-  ' 
pany  of  Chicago,  Judge  A.  D.  Evans,  attorney  for  Swift  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  J.  D.  Miller,  attorney  for  Sprague,  Warner 
&  Co.,  Chicago — is  there  any  objection  to  these  going  into 
the  record  without  reading  them,  and  taking  the  time? 

Mr.  Newman :  I  am  not  opposed  to  their  going  into  the 
record,  Mr.  President,  but  I  think  they  ought  to  be  read;  we 
ought  to  know  what  is  going  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Mains:  Well,  if  a  man  hasn’t  interest  enough  to  come 
here  I  don’t  think  they  ought  to  go  into  the  record.  I  don’t 
think  he  ought  to  get  away  without  us  getting  a  chance  to 
get  back  at  him. 

President  Wallis:  Now,  gentlemen,  can  we  have  a  few 
minutes,  please,  so  we  can  dispose  of  this  business?  In  this 
connection  I  desire  to  say  that  the  program  was  prepared 
without  any  person  present  taking  part  except  Prof.  Knight 
and  Mr.  Meyers  and  myself;  we  prepared  this  program.  Now 
we  had  to  have  something  to  work  on,  and  we  invited  these 
gentlemen  to  contribute  to  a  manufacturers’  session.  They 
were  unable  to  be  here,  but  upon  our  invitation  they  have 
presented  their  papers.  Now,  I  don’t  see  that  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  exclude  them.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  either  have 
these  papers  read,  or,  to  save  time,  to  let  them  be  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Mains:  I  am  perfectly  willing  for  them  to  make  a  di¬ 
rect  talk,  but  not  let  them  go  in  without. 

Mr.  Newman:  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  make  a  motion, 
if  that  is  necessary,  that  the  gentlemen  present  be  heard  first. 

If  we  have  got  to  adjourn  without  hearing  somebody,  I 
would  sooner  miss  the  man  that  isn’t  here  than  miss  the  man 
that  is  here. 

President  Wallis :  And  continue  your  motion,  Mr.  New¬ 
man,  that  these  papers  be  put  into  the  record  without  reading. 

Mr.  Newman:  No,  sir;  I  will  vote  against  any  motion  to 
put  them  in  the  record  without  their  being  read.  I  want  this 
convention  to  hear  these  papers. 

Air.  Mains :  I  move  that  these  papers  be  referred  to  the 
president  and  the  secretary,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  determine 
whether  they  shall  go  into  the  record. 

Air.  Newman  :  I  will  accept  that. 

President  Wallis:  Will  you  accept  that  as  a  part  of  your 
motion,  Mr.  Newman? 

Air.  Newman:  Yes,  sir. 

President  Wallis  :  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  say  “Aye.” 
Alembers :  Aye. 

President  Wallis  :  The  motion  is  carried. 

Air.  Wallis:  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  some  manufacturers 
here;  Mr.  Wotherspoon  is  here.  Mr.  Secretary,  please  read 
that  telegram  from  Washington. 

,  Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  telegram  from  Dr.  F.  L. 
Dunlap,  as  follows : 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  12th,  1910. 
James  H._  Wallis,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Regret  inability  to  be  with  you  at  meeting  of  Western  As¬ 
sociation.  You  have  splendid  program  and  meeting  will  be 
beneficial  to  great  cause  of  pure  food.  Dunlap. 

President  Wallis:  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  go 


into  the  record.  Now  we  have  Air.  Wotherspoon  here,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Utah  Grocers’  Association,  and  we  have  Air. 
Jensen  here,  representing  one  of  our  largest  creameries,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  largest  m  the  state.  We  have  Air.  Ackerley  from 
New  \ork,  representing  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Assoaation,  and  there  are  other  persons  present.  There  is 
Mr.  Grosvenor  from  Alichigan ;  are  vou  representing  anv- 
thing  that  you  would  like  to  be  heard  upon.  Mr.  Grosvenor? 

All.  Giosvenor:  Air.  Chairman,  [  hope  to  be  able  to  dis- 
app^oint  you  all  by  asking  simply  the  privilege  of  listening. 

President  Wallis:  Well,  there  is  no  disappointment. 
(Daughter.)  Is  there  any  one  else  present?  (No  response.) 
We  will  call  on  Air.  Ackerley  first. 

Air.  Ackerley: 

President  IPallis  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association :  There 
has  been  some  slight  misunderstanding  of  my  mission  here. 
I  know  it  must  have  been  unintentional.  The  warm  Western 
welcome  I  have  received  in  Boise  reassures  me.  I  certainly 
would  not  have  had  the  effrontery  to  come  before  vou  in 
defense  of  the  man  who  sells  fifteen  and  one-half  ounces  for 
sixteen.^  The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  would 
be  the  first  to  repudiate  such  a  representative,  or  misrepresen- 
tative. 

We  stand  for  net  weight  and  full  measure.  The  sale  of 
gross  for  net  is  a  fraud.  Our  consciences  are  vet  keen  enough 
to  tell  us  that  a  pound  of  gunnysack  or  pasteboard  is  not 
a  pound  of  food.  We  want  to  consult  with  you  how  to  reach 
the  man  whose  conscience  needs  your  official  whetstone  on 
this  point. 

It  is  one  thing  to  prevent  and  to  punish  fraud,— using 
false  ^veights  or  measures,  selling  short  weight  or  measure, 
delivering  gross_  for  net, — and  quite  another  and  absolutely 
distinct  proposition  affirmatively  to  compel  every  product  to 
be  branded  with  the  weight  or  measure. 

The  evils  in  question  can  be  remedied  in  an  effective 
manner  without  revolutionizing  trade  or  attempting  to  require 
the  impracticable. 

Now,  let  us  consider,  first,  if  it  would  not  be  well  for 
every  state,  irrespective  of  what  it  may  ultimately  decide 
to  do  with  respect  to  weight  brandin,g,  first  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  various  states  that  have  and  enforce,  actually  and 
rigidly  enforce,  the  following  statutes  : 

First:  A  comprehensive  statute  establishing  the  most 

complete  standards  for  weights  and  measures. 

Second  :  A  statute  providing  for  a  State  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  witli  sufficient  assistants,  local  deputies  and 
inspectors,  to  cover  the  entire  State  and  to  enforce  with 
perfect  thoroughness  the  weight  and  measure  laws  of  the 
State. 

Third :  A  rigid  law  providing  severe  punishment  for  the 
use  of  false  weights  or  measures,  with  strict  provisions 
for  sealing. 

Fourth :  A  comprehensive  statute  to  punish  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  a  short  weieht  or  measure  of  any  product. 

Fifth :  A  law  makin.g  it  a  crime  to  sell  or  to  deliver 
a  less  quantity  of  anything  than  the  purchaser  orders. 

Sixth  :  A  law  making  it  a  crime  to  deliver  gross  weight 
or  measure  for  net  and  requiring  delivery  of  the  full  weight 
or  measure  of  the  commodity  itself  ordered  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  without,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  includ¬ 
ing  the  wrappings  or  container. 

Then  let  us  turn  to  our  incomplete  food  laws,  as.  for 
example,  that  of  Idaho,  whose  shortcomings  your  president 
so  logically  and  convincingly  set  forth  in  his  forceful  ad¬ 
dress,  and  let  us  try  the  statutory  provision  that  has  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  the_  wisdom  of  thirty-four  States  legisla¬ 
tures  and  to  our  National  law-makers,  that  is.  the  provision 
of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  June  30th.  1906,  and 
the  federal  regulations,  that  if  the  weight  or  measure  be 
stated  upon  a  product,  it  must  be  plain,  truthful,  correct 
and  net. 

And  if  anyone  thinks  the  National  statute  and  those  of 
thirty-four  of  our  States  on  this  score  have  no  teeth,  let  him 
turn  to  the  United  States  Notices  of  Judgment  and  learn 
that  our  government  has  secured  more  convictions  and  pun¬ 
ished  more  offenders  for  the  violation  of  this  provision 
than  of  any  other  sentence  or  paragraph  in  the  entire  National 
Food  Law.  Thirty-four  States  have  adopted  substantially 
the  very  words  of  the  National  Law  on  this  point. 

If  you  will  carefullv  consider  the  full  purport  and  scope 
collectively  of  all  of  the  statutes  T  have  mentioned,  vou  will 
find  that  they  constitute  a  criminal  dra.g-net  whose  weave 
is  wondrously  close.  There  is  no  State  having  this  complete 
set  of  weight  and  measure  laws  that  cannot  cover  the  whole 
ground,  if  the  executive  officers  will  enforce  them  as  they 
can  and  ought  to  do.  Enforcement  alone  gives  a  law  its 
bite.  A  prosecuting  mill  so  equipped  will  grind  exceedingly 
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small  and  thoroughly.  I  have  not  mentioned  in  the  statutes 
suggested  a  single  one  that  has  not  its  substantial  counter¬ 
part  in  the  existing  statutes  of  one  or  more  States.  But 
I  believe  there  is  no  State  that  has  yet  adopted  all  of  these 
laws  and  so  made  its  statutory  code  complete  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  on  this  subject. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  what  the  result  will  be 
if  some  States  repudiate  uniformity  upon  this  subject,  con¬ 
demn  the  National  weight  clause  and  join  the  two  States  that 
affirmatively  require  the  weight  or  measure  to  be  branded 
upon  foods.  You  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  laws  of  but 
two  out  of  forty-six  States  differ  from  the  National  statute 
upon  this  point.  Thirty-four  States  have  adopted  the  National 
provision,  ten  have  not  yet  adopted  either  provision,  one. 
North  Dakota,  requires  the  weight  to  be  branded  upon  all 
foods,  and  the  remaining  State,  Nebraska,  requires  weight  or 
measure  to  be  branded  upon  a  few  specifically  named  items 
of  food. 

The  adoption  by  any  State  of  a  special  law  upon  such 
an  important  subject  as  foods,  differing  from  the  National 
Law  and  from  the  statutes  of  other  States,  necessarily 
restricts  and  embarrasses  not  only  interstate,  but  intrastate 
commerce. 

Diversity  of  legislation,  especially  legislation  relating  to 
food  products,  ought  to  be  the  exception,  tolerated  only  in 
case  of  utmost  necessity.  A  product  lawfully  labeled  under 
the  law's  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  lawful  entrance 
to  the  markets  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Commissioner  Bayley,  of  Oregon,  has,  during  the  course 
of  these  proceedings,  well  pointed  out  an  important  objection 
to  statutes  of  this  character.  It  is  true  that  he  advocated 
the  branding  of  weights  upon  food  products,  if  such  a  law 
could  be  wisely  drawn,  but  he  explained  that  the  statute 
proposed  for  Oregon  during  the  latest  session  of  their 
legislature  seemed  impracticable  in  that  it  unnecessarily  re¬ 
quired  the  weight  to  be  branded  upon  small  cans  of  sardines, 
small  bottles  of  olives,  and  other  products  that  are  sold  not 
by  weight  or  measure,  but  by  the  package,  described  by  a 
certain  price,  as  a  five  or  ten  cent  package.  Most  of  these 
products  are  imported  foods  and  I  believe  Commissioner 
Bayley’s  statement  that  an  Oregon  statute  of  this  character, 
making  requirements  not  in  force  abroad,  would,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  place  an  embargo  upon  the  important  port  of 
entry,  Portland. 

To  require  that  the  weight  or  measure  be  branded  upon 
all  foods,  how’ever  packed  or  sold,  is  to  attempt  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  commerce.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  declaration  that  there 
is  no  w^ay  to  sell  food  except  by  the  ounce,  pound  or  quart. 
That  is  most  arbitrary.  It  conflicts  with  honest  facts,  with 
legitimate  trade  methods,  and  with  an  important  public 
demand. 

It  has  been  well  said ;  "From  the  doubtful  depths  of 
bin  and  barrel,  with  their  pound  methods,  variable  scales 
and  many  handlings  of  many  hands  in  factory  and  store, 
has  come  the  era  of  the  convenient  package,  dust  and  dirt 
proof  and  free  from  the  touch  of  human  hands  from  the 
moment  of  its  production  in  the  factory.” 

To  hold  that  the  weight  or  measure  must  be  branded 
upon  everything,  that  otherwise  fraud  would  occur,  to  com¬ 
pel  the  number  of  ounces  to  be  declared  upon  a  package 
of  shredded  wheat,  or  upon  anything  w'hich  the  purchaser 
orders  by  the  package  and  not  by  weight  or  measure,  is  in 
effect  to  say  that  the  manufacturer  has  kept  increasing  the 
supply  of  package  goods  to  defraud.  It  is  to  ignore  the 
obvious  fact  that  thousands  of  purchasers  prefer  a  neat, 
clean,  tight,  attractive  package,  ready  upon  the  grocer’s  shelf 
for  immediate  delivery.  The  demand  controls,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  is  plain. 

The  consumer,  having  made  one  purchase  of  a  ten,  twenty 
or  fifty  cent  package,  determines  if  he  likes  the  contents, 
determines  if  he  actually  received  the  equivalent  of  his  money 
in  quality  and  quantity.  This  increasing  demand  for  pack¬ 
age  goods  is  based  upon  the  very  natural  desire  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  purchase  a  second  time  that  which  he  has  tested 
and  found  to  his  liking. 

It  is  charged  that  package  and  bottle  goods  are  frequently 
made  to  look  larger  than  they  are  in  reality  and  that  a 
fraud  is  thereby  put  upon  the  purchaser,  against  which 
he  should  be  protected.  This  argument  answers  itself.  The 
manufacturer  wdio  utilizes  this  means  condemns  his  own 
product.  The  consumer  is  the  first  to  discover  the  fraud, 
since  he  it  is  who  opens  the  package.  If  the  bottom  is 
pushed  up  or  if  paper  is  put  in  where  food  should  be,  or 
if  any  similar  device  is  employed,  he  at  once  discovers  it. 
But  if  the  package  contains  fiorax  or  salycilic  acid,  or  some 
other  prohibited  ingredient,  the  ordinary  consumer  would 
not  know  of  it.  In  such  case,  the  food  statutes,  the  State 
chemists  and  food  control  officers  ought  to  guard  him.  He 


is  entitled  to  protection.  But,  in  the  other  case,  he  needs 
no  expert  to  discover  the  fraud  for  him.  The  advocates 
of  universal  w'eight  and  measure  branding  laws  pay  a  doubt¬ 
ful  compliment  to  the  consuming  public  when  they  suggest 
that  any  consumer  would  continue  to  buy  a  package  con¬ 
taining  less  than  its  appearance  indicates,  and  thereby  persist 
in  defrauding  himself.  The  very  fact  that  a  consumer  con¬ 
tinues  to  buy  an  article  of  a  certain  brand  or  manufacture 
is  the  surest  evidence  that  that  particular  brand  is  honestly 
made  and  sold.  The  man  who  pays  the  money  is  the  best 
authority.  He  can  alone  enforce  the  law  by  his  own  sense 
and  judgment  on  this  particular  point.  He  can,  if  he  like, 
demand  that  his  vendor  weigh  or  measure  the  produce.  He 
is  not  compelled  to  buy  otherwise  than  by  weight  or  measure. 
The  consumers’/  demands  were  never  ignored  by  any  suc¬ 
cessful  merchant,  except  where  he  was  able  to  hide  away 
in  the  product  some  injurious  chemical  or  other  adulterant, 
before  your  food  control  work  gave  him  pause. 

A  vast  number  of  products  are  neither  sold  nor  ordered 
by  weight  or  measure. 

Practical  manufacturers  and  many  food  chemists  concede 
that  it  is  impossible,  without  weighing  or  measuring  every 
individual  package,  to  state  the  exact  weight  or  measure 
upon  each,  because  of  the  inevitable  variations  in  the  articles 
which  go  into  the  package.  Nature  itself  does  not,  in  differ¬ 
ent  seasons  and  in  different  localities  and  under  different 
conditions,  yield  fruit  or  vegetables  or  grain  of  uniform 
weight.  Individual  packages  of  different  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  fish,  game,  stick  cand3q  etc.,  inevitably  vary  in  weight. 
In  case  each  individual  package  is  weighed  and  stamped,  the 
expense  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  product  and  be 
borne  by  the  consumer. 

Another  element  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  branding 
the  exact  weight  or  measure  on  many  food  products  is  the 
fact  that  they  frequently  lose  in  w’eight  and  volume  through 
evaporation,  shrinkage,  friction  and  jar  during  transporta¬ 
tion  and  from  other  causes.  Under  a  weight  branding 
law,  tbe  manufacturer  would  be  obliged,  at  his  peril,  to  de¬ 
clare  a  weight  or  measure  upon  his  package  which  shall 
alioays  remain  true. 

Such  a  law  actually  discriminates  in  operation  against  the 
dealer  or  manufacturer,  who  ships  a  part  or  all  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  to  a  distant  market,  since  evaporation  or  shrinkage  would 
occur  during  the  time  necessarily  consumed  in  transportation. 

Food  control  officers,  recognizing  the  physical  difficulties 
involved  in  complying  with  a  weight  clause,  sometimes  urge 
that  the  state  would  recognize  such  difficulties  and  would 
be  lenient  as  to  slight  fluctuations,  in  weight  or  measure. 
This  leniency,  how’ever,  could  hardly  be  relied  upon,  since  it 
is  clear  that  a  package  which,  under  compulsion  of  a  statute 
has  been  branded  to  sbow^  a  weight  of,  for  example,  one 
pound,  and  upon  examination  several  months  later  is  found 
to  weigh  only  15%  ounces,  is  just  as  surely  within  the 
condemnation  of  the  statute  as  a  similarly  branded  package 
weighing  13  ounces.  If  compulsory  weight  and  measure 
branding  laws  are  placed  upon  tbe  statute  books,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  enforcing  officer  to  administer  them  thoroughly 
without  squinting  at  half  ounces. 

Furthermore,  under  the  existing  laws,  if  the  weight  or 
measure  is  stated,  it  must  be  correctly  stated,  or  the  retailer, 
jobber  or  manufacturer  becomes  subject  to  tbe  criminal 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  of  practically  all  the 
various  States. 

The  real  burden  of  such  a  law  w’ould  fall  upon  the  re¬ 
tailer,  since  it  is  he  w'ho  makes  the  sale  to  the  consumer 
and  is  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  statute.  Unless  he  wdshes 
to  rely  upon  an  uncertain  guaranty,  which,  of  course,  would 
necessarily  speak  as  of  the  date  when  the  goods  were  packed, 
without  taking  into  consideration  elements  of  shrinkage  by 
evaporation  and  otherwise,  he  must  weigh  or  measure  each 
individual  package. 

As  to  goods  not  sold  in  package  form,  the  retailer  would 
be  required,  under  a  broad  weight  and  measure  statute,  to 
brand  or  label  every  bag  of  rice,  coffee,  candy,  crackers, 
potatoes  or  walnuts,  or  any  goods  that  he  sells  out  of  hulk 
packages. 

The  attempted  object  of  requiring  a  statement  of  weight 
or  measure  on  food  packages  is  doubtless  the  prevention  of 
deception  upon  consumers.  But  if  the  consumer  buys  an 
article  of  food  in  jar,  can  or  package  form,  not  containing 
a  statement  of  weight  or  measure,  he  is  certainly  not  de¬ 
ceived  since  the  weight  or  measure  of  the  package  is  not 
an  element  in  the  purchase.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
consumer  buys  an  article  by  weight  or  measure  and  the 
manufacturer  or  retailer  delivers  a  false  weight  or  meas¬ 
ure  by  any  deceptive  means,  either  or  both  can  be  punished 
under  the  lazvs  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  sale  of  48  pounds  of  flour 
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for  50,  or  the  fraud  of  selling  gross  for  net.  If  the  con¬ 
sumer  asks  for  50  pounds  of  flour,  or  a  50  pound  sack  of 
Hour  and  gets  -18  pounds  of  Hour  and  two  pounds  of  sack- 
ing,  T  he  asks  for  5  pounds  of  cheese  and  gets  4  pounds 
and  lo  ounces  of  cheese  and  3  ounces  of  crockery,  the 
fraudulent  vendor  can  be  punished  under  the  statutes  that, 
as  I  ha\e  said,  are  in  force  in  some  states.  He  can  be  sent 
to  prison  or  fined,  whether  the  package  bore  a  statement 
ot  the  weight  or  not. 

Every  State  ought  to  have  and  enforce  such  laws,  and 
1  think  President  Wallis  can  get  them  from  his  legislature 
if  he  goes  after  them  as  eloquently  as  he  addressed  us  this 
morning.  But  if  the  consumer  asks  for  a  package  of  shredded 
wheat  or  a  jar  of  jam,  and  specifies  no  weight  or  measure, 
how  can  he  justly  claim  fraud  if  the  package  is  not  branded 
with  the  weight  or  measure?  He  sees  just  wdiat  he  gets 
and  the  most  that  it  costs  him  to  see  is  10  or  15  cents.  As 
for  us,  that  is,  the  wholesalers,  w^e  sell  onlj'  to  the  retailer, 
and  I  assure  you  that  you  pay  him  a  poor  compliment  when 
you  intimate  that  he  is  paying  for  a  weight  or  measure 
that  he  does  not  get.  When  he  wants  flour  he  buys  50  or 
100  or  ^some  certain  number  of  pounds.  He  does  not 
_  pay  for  50  pounds  and  accept  48  pounds. 

-As  for  sales  by  retailers,  tbe  consumer  has  the  undoubted 
right  and  the  ability^  to  purebase  by  weight  or  measure,  by 
numerical  count  or  by  the  package.  If  he  elects  to  buy  bv 
the  package,  it  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  quality  and 
quantity  in  that  package  satisfy  him. 

Xow._  gentlemen,  this  subject  is  as  deep  as  it  is  broad. 
There  is  honest  difference  of  opinion  even  among  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  compulsory  branding  law'.  For  example. 
Congressman  Mann  proposes  a  rigid  affirmative  weight  or 
measure  branding  law  for  all  products.  ■  But  Commissioner 
Mains,  w'hose  State  requires  the  weight  or  measure  to  be 
branded  upon  a  few  specifically  named  products,  has  the 
practical  experience  and  fairness  to  say  that  a  bill  in  the 
form  proposed  by  Mr.  Mann  is  impracticable  and  unfair, 
and  that  another  form  of  statute,  meeting  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty,  can  be  framed  in  justice  to  all.  Perhaps  further  ex¬ 
perience  under  the  National  Law  and  the  statutes  of  all 
the  States  having  the  same  provision  wdll  show  that  some 
change  ought  to  be  made.  Perhaps  Secretary  Wilson  or 
his  food_  control  officers  wall  decide  that,  manifold  as  are 
the  convictions  they  have  actually  secured  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  law,  there  should  be  some  amendment,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  I  most  earnestly  and  sincerely  plead  with  you  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  difficulties  which  manufacturers  and  dealers  face, 
and  to  stand  for  uniformity  on  the  basis  of  the  National  Law 
at  all  points;  to  stand  for  that  uniformity'  that  your  own 
National  Association  urged  and  for  that  standard  of  uni¬ 
formity,  the  National  Law',  that  Commissioner  Bay^ley  crossed 
the  continent  so  often  to  urge  upon  Congress.  Commissioner 
Burke  has  told  us  that  he  would  go  to  Congress  and  talk 
to  our  National  representatives  there  in  the  same  fearless 
manner  he  came  at  some  of  you,  his  friends,  yesterday, 
and  that  he  would  probably  give  them  even  heavier  shot. 
No\y  that  is  the  remedy  for  this  whole  business.  You,  your 
National  Association,  secured  the  National  Law.  After  "that 
labor,  no  one  ought  to  admit  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  secure  amendments  such  as  your  experience  in  your  States 
and  your  valuable  conventions  may  recommend  to  your 
w'isdom. 

You  may  well  say:  “We  are  not  only  State  officials,  we 
are  not  only  from  Oregon,  Maine  or  Florida.”  You  are 
American  citizens.  You  are  represented  in  a  National  legis¬ 
lature.  _  You  are  not  sacrificing  one  w'hit  of  the  pow'er  or 
authority  vested  in  you  by  your  sovereign  States,  if,  so  far 
as  your  existing  statutes  permit,  you  recognize  as  your  model 
that  statute  enacted  by  the  whole  people  in  our  National 
legislature  and  consider  that  law,  with  its  regulations  and 
constructions,  a  ivorking  standard.  When  you  find  amend¬ 
ments  in  your  several  statutes  necessary,  let  the  National 
congress  lead.  Go  there  and  amend  the  model.  That  is 
your  legislature  too.  Your  prestige  as  State  officers  and 
the  united_  power  of  your  local  and  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  working  with  the  administrative  officers  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  will  enable  you  to  secure  those  amendments.  Your 
experience  and  position  will  carry  conviction.  Then  and 
then  only  shall  we  have  uniformit}'.  Then  and  then  only  can 
you  giye_  the  consuming  public  the  complete  protection  to 
which  it  is  entitled  and  upright  trade  the  just,  uniform  iudg- 
ments  throughout  the_  country  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Your  united  efforts  will  accomplish  far  more  than  you  can 
ever  do  severally  by  the  most  faithful  w'ork  without  harmony. 

We  all  speak  for  uniformity,  but  w'e  are  human,  and  most 
of  us  w'ant  the  other  fellow  to  do  the  conforming.  '  We  are 
like  the  soldier  of  Erin,  whose  regiment  found  him  difficult 
to  assimilate,  whose  commanders  despaired  of  ever  making 
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Inm  a  true  soldier.  Once  in  the  course  of  a  long,  fatiguing, 
forced  march,  he  was  for  the  hundredth  time  sharply  com¬ 
manded  to  keep  step.  He  replied:  “I  ’ave  a  step  of  me 
own.  1  fear  the  spirit  of  that  reply  is  too  often  shown 
)y  some  of  our  States  when  many  of  their  own  citizens 
ana  the  people  of  neighboring  States  are  urging  uniformity 
m  the  interests  of  the  common  good. 

You  will  perhaps  say  that  the  merchants  of  the  country 
m  speaking  for  the  National  hood  Law,  are  prejudiced,  that 
their  opinion  is  partial,  and,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  any 
Height.  Let  me  call  to  your  attention,  then,  a  resolution  of 
the  National  Civic  Fecleration,  adopted  at  the  convention  of 
Iffih  1910  National  Capitol,  January  17th,  18th  and 

“Wherps^,  Congress  in  June,  1900,  passed  the  National 
hood  and  Drugs  Act,  which  law  has  since  been  adopted  in  all 
substantial  provisions  by  upwards  of  twenty-six  (26)  States, 
Resolved,  Thp  this  convention  recommend  the  adoption 
of  this  model  uniform  statute  by  the  legislatures  of  all  States 
which  have  not  already  so  acted,  and  urge  upon  the  governors 
and  legislators  of  all  States  that  they  approve  and  pass  only 
such  food  and  drug  laws,  or  amendments  thereto,  as  are 
modeled  after  the  provisions  of  the  National  Law.” 

The  National  Civic  Federation  is  not  made  up  of  manu¬ 
facturers  or  merchants,  but  of  representative  citizens  of 
eminent  rank,  chosen  from  all  walks  of  life,  the  country 
over.  Its  membership  includes  labor  leaders,  economic  ex¬ 
perts,  professioipl  men,  public  officers  and  many  others,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  widest  thought  of  the  country  in  everv  field. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Food  Law  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  ex¬ 
perts  upon  this  subject  appointed  bv  the  governors  of  the 
various  States. 

Every  State  of  our  country  is  not  only  a  distinct  sover¬ 
eignty,— it  i.s  also  a  part  of _  a  greater  unit,  and  in  any  truly 
American  view  of  _  loyalty,  it  owes  undoubted  obligations  to 
every  other  unit  in  that  whole.  In  the  deepest  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  sense  of  civic  duty,  every  State  must,  in 
its  various  acts,  recognize  its  obligations  to  the  merchants 
and  consumers  of  other  States. 

In  closing,  permit  me,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association  and  others  in  the  trade  represented 
here,  to  express  the  sincerest  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
welcome  extended  by  the  governor  of  Idaho  and  the  mayor 
of  Boise  to_  this  association  and  its  visitors.  It  was  formerly 
my  good  fortune  to  live  in  3'our  neighboring  State.  Colo¬ 
rado.  I  have  not  always  been  hanging  on  a  strap  in  New 
York,  and  I  never  feel  that  life  is  better  worth  living  than 
when  some  good  fortune  brings  me  West  asain,  and  this 
delightful  visit  to  Boise  the  Beautiful  and  Hospitable  has 
been  the  pleasantest  trip  of  all.  Idaho’s  welcome  has  been 
wonderfully  different  from  that  of  Arkansas  in  another  case 
that  may  have  come  to  your  notice.  In  view  of  what  Com¬ 
missioner  Mains  has  said  upon  the  subject  of  State  rights, 
you  will  perhaps  appreciate  the  anecdote : 

A  young  man,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  recently  grad¬ 
uated  from  an  Eastern  college  and  law  school,  conceived 
Horace  Greeley’s^  idea  of  “going  West.”  But  he  had  no 
intention  of  setting  out  blindly.  He  proposed  to  obtain 
the  fullest  information  upon  the  subject  and  to  choose  the 
very  best  point  at  which  to  break  into  the  Western  world. 
_He  wrote  to  many  men  of  note,  chiefly  jurists  and  lawv'ers 
in  the  West,  whose  names  he  had  secured,  asking  for  pointers 
and  suggestions.  Among  the  men  he  addressed  was  an 
Arkansas  judge.  Jn  his  letter  to  the  Arkansan  he  said  that  he 
was  eager  to  begin  the_  practice  of  law  in  Arkansas,  that  he 
would  appreciate  any  hints  as  to  the  methods  of  practice  and 
the  best  place  at  which  to  start,  adding  that  he  was  an 
honest  lawyer  and  a  Republican.  The  Arkansas  jurist  re¬ 
plied,  advising  him  to  come  West  at  once,  saying  that  if  he 
was  an  honest  lawyer  he  would  have  no  competition,  and 
that  if  he  was  a  Republican,  the  game  laws  would  protect  him. 

I  desire  to  thank  President  Wallis  and  the  association  for 
the  full  opportunity  given  manufacturers  and  jobbers  to 
present  their  views  and  to  have  them  considered  in  your 
deliberations.  That  is  the  square  American  wav.  and  we 
sincerely  appreciate  your  fairness. 

President  Wallis:  Mr.  Wotherspoon  will  now  address  "ou 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Wotherspoon  :  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  candy — 
yon  don’t  need  to  worry.  (Laughter.) 

President  Wallis:  'Take  all  the  time  you  want,  Mr. 
Wotherspoon. 

Mr.  Wotherspoon  : 

_  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — I  will  be  very  brief.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  thank  you  first  of  all  for  the  opportu'nitv  of  saying 
something  upon  this  occasion.  It  was  not  my  intention  to 
claim  this  honor,  but  I  appreciate  it  just  the  same.  I 
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was  at  a  meeting  on  Saturday  of_  the  manufacturers  of 
the  state  of  Utah,  and  at  that  meeting  it  was-  decided  that 
inasmuch  as  we  were  determined  to  be  in  harmony  with 
everything  that  was  promulgated  for  the  benefit  of  pure 
food,  some  one  should  come  here  to  represent  that  body  of 
men.  I  don’t  know  how  they  came  to  choose  such  a  weak 
representative,  only  from  the  fact  that  they  had  heard  that  I 
attended  the  other  conventions.  I  attended  the  convention  in 
Salt  Lake  City  in  November,  where  a  great  deal  of  good  was 
accomplished.  ]  also  had  the  honor  of  attending  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  Denver  in  August  last.  So  that  I  have  tried  to  keep 
farily  well  posted  in  regard  to  these  propositions,  and  I  will 
now  present  some  of  my  ideas  here  at  this  time. 

Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  Utah  (like  all  other  states) 
claims  that  we  raise  the  biggest  things  on  earth,  and  of  course 
we.  can  tell  the  biggest  stories  on  earth.  That  was  illustrated 
some  time  ago  when  a  man  was  asked  what  peculiar  thinp"s 
he  raised  in  Utah.  He  said,  “We  raise  cabbages  as  big  as 
your  head  and  radishes  as  long  as  your  arm.”  That  was  his 
estimation  of  what  we  raised  in  LTah.  We  also  raise  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  bushel,  and  I  was  going  to  say  by  the  carload, 
which  is  true,  and  that  is  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  I  am  now  engaged.  That  is  the  reason  that 
Uta’n  is  forging  to  the  front  in  the  candy  business,  and  one  of 
her  leading  factors,  because  we  have  the  young  boys  and  the 
girls,  plenty  of  them,  as  clean  and  as  nice  as  they  can  possibly 
be,  well  educated  and  standing  high  in  everything  that  they 
undertake  to  do.  In  fact,  the  candy  business  has  been  built 
up  this  way.  that  when  you  meet  these  people  who  work  in 
these  factories  on  the  street,  especially  the  ladies,  you  find 
them  dressed  just  as  nicely  as  my  wife  is  dressed  or  possibly 
as  nicely  as  your  wife  is  dressed.  We  are  trying  to  build  up 
that  industry  so  as  to  be  able  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
states  around  us  and  be  able  to  ship  out  our  product  to  every 
state  in  the  union.  We  have  a  climate  there  which  is  in  favor 
of  this  proposition,  which  also  goes  towards  helping  to  build 
up  this  great  industry  which  we  are  now  trying  to  build  uo. 
We  have  nine  or  ten  big  factories  there,  with  eifrht  or  ten 
others  which  we  are  also  trying  to  build  up,  and  to  all  of 
which  we  wish  success;  but  without  uniformity  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  states  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  accomplish  very 
much,  l^ecause  we  have  to  send  our  product  into  the  other 
states  which  are  surrounding  us.  The  trouble  that  we  have 
had  in  the  past  has  not  been  with  the  pure  food  commission¬ 
ers;  we  have  found  that  they  have  done  the  very  best  they 
could  under  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been 
placed,  and  we  want  to  thank  them  for  the  courtesv  that  has 
been  extended  to  us  as  manufacturers.  But  we  also  want  to 
say  this,  that  while  we  have  had  these  things  more  or  less  to 
contend  with,  all  men  are  susceptible  to  change  in  their  minds 
and  their  opinions;  and  I  want  to  say  that  these  conventions 
have  been  a  wonderful  leveler  along  these  lines,  from  the 
fact  that  we  can  meet  together  and  talk  as  men  to  men,  under¬ 
standing  our  position  and  understanding  those  things  that  go 
against  the  building  up  of  our  industries. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  stated  “We  have  a  law  in  our  state.” 
Another  man  said,  ‘We  have  a  law  in  our  state.”  Now,  “We 
will  have  our  law  enacted,”  and  “We  will  have  our  law  enact¬ 
ed.”  A  nice  thing — it  is  right — but  why  this  confusion?  Why 
should  there  be  any  discussion  along  these  lines?  Should  we 
not  rather  come  to  the  idea  that  has  been  promulgated  here 
yesterday  and  today,  that  we  would  adopt  one  certain  stand¬ 
ard,  and  then  let  us  all  work  to  that  certain  standard. 

To  illustrate  the  matter  that  I  want  to  bring  up  on  that 
question  I  will  quote  the  law  from  one  of  the  states.  In  this 
state  there  is  no  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  harmless  colors  of 
any  kind  in  confectionery;  hut  if  a  coal  tar  is  used  it  would 
be  advisable  to  use  one  of  the  seven  coal  tar  colors  permitted 
by  F.  I.  D.  No.  7tl  The  law  is  to  permit  the  use  in  confec¬ 
tionery  of  any  harmless  colors,  whether  coal  tar,  analine,  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable.  These  colors  must  be  used,  however,  for 
the  purpose  of  coloring  only. 

Now  the  contention  that  we  have  is  this;  That  if  the  color 
is  declared  by  the  United  States  law  to  be  harmless,  and  our 
local  people  claim  that  that  material  is  harmless,  why  should 
there  be  any  objection  to  using  it?  If  it  is  a  harmless  color, 
why  should  we  oppose  the  use  of  it?  If  the  highest  authority 
in  the  Lhnted  States  declares  that  it  is  harmless,  because  it 
happens  to  be  upon  our  statute  books,  why  should  we  enforce 
the  prohibition  of  this  color  in  our  manufactured  goods? 

Some  people  say,  “Well,  now,  we  have  no  right  to  use  color¬ 
ing  at  all.”  All  right !  How  would  we  look  if  we  were  made 

up  into  white  men?  Would  there  he  any  taste  or  style  or 

refinement  there?  Well,  if  we  have  a  right  to  legislate  that 
all  candy  should  he  white,  why  not  legislate  that  all  clothes 
should  be  white?  The  one  would  be  just  as  reasonable  as 

the  other,  because  a  law  might  be  made  and  framed  along 

those  lines. 


But  that  is  not  the  question  at  issue.  The  question  at  issue 
is  this ;  The  government  has  already  stated  that  there_  are 
seven  coal  tar  colors  that  are  admissihle,  and  are  proclaimed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  as  being  harmless. 
We  have  tried  the  other  process  of  using  the  strictly  vege¬ 
table  color,  and  we  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion — 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  regard  to  it,  because  of 
tbe  immense  quantity  that  has  got  to  be  used,  and  then  you 
don’t  get  the  color. 

You  take  the  jelly-bean,  for  instance ;  Jelly-beans  run  into 
six  or  seven  colors.  Of  course,  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  use 
the  seven  certified  harmless  colors,  then  there  are  no  jelly¬ 
beans  made.  We  would  have  to  make  jelly-beans  all  white, 
and  along  those  lines. 

We  think  that  the  seven  coal  tar  colors  should  he  admitted 
in  all  states  of  the  Union;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  should 
be  allowed  to  use  the  United  States  law ;  and  if  we  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  that  conclusion,  why  there  will  be  no  trouble  whatever 
so  far  as  the  candy  business  is  concerned.  I  believe  that 
then  we  could  build  up  an  industry  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States. 

To  illustrate  a  little  plainer  what  I  mean ;  Suppose  we  want 
to  make  a  marshmallow  banana;  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  use 
these  colors  we  can’t  make  a  representation  of  a  marshmal¬ 
low.  We  don’t  say  that  it  is  a  banana.  It  is  not  a  false 
thing;  it  is  not  a  substitute;  it  is  called  packing  a  marsh¬ 
mallow  hanana  on  the  market  instead  of  a  real  banana.  We 
are  simply  sayiiyg  “This  is  a  marshmallow  banana,  and  to 
make  a  marshmallow  hanana  we  have  to  use  a  coloring  to 
make  that  marshmallow  banana.” 

In  regard  to  the  weight  of  candy;  We  are  in  favor  of 
packages  that  are  sold  bv  weight  to  be  made  net  weight  or 
over.  We  are  certainly  in  favor  of  that.  But  suppose  that 
we  take  a  package  of  candy  like  this,  and  other  packages, 
can  we  weigh  them  all?  We  have  figured  that  it  is  going  to 
cost  15  to  20  per  cent  more  to  handle  our  business.  _Now, 
the  question  is,  who  is  going  to  pay  for  that?  Is  it  the 
public?  Certainly.  Then  let  us  not  do  anything  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  work  an  injury  upon  the  public. 

We  put  up  a  package  like  this  (holding  up  box  of  candy), 
and  they  are  filled  full,  and  are  sold  for  ten  cents.  Now,  if 
you  want  this  package  to  contain  so  much  weight,  how  much 
benefit  is  that  going  to  be  to  the  consuming  public?  Nobody 
makes  a  package  like  this  only  us — that  is  where  the  beauty 
of  the  candv  business  comes  in.  We  originate  everything  Jn 
regard  to  what  we  put  up.  and  it  don't  come  in  conflict  with 
anybody  else.  It  is  simply  a  package  of  candy,  put  up  by 
the  man  who  makes  it. 

Now,  we  would  like  the  privilege  of  putting  a  package  like 
that  on  the  market  without  stating  how  much  it  contains. 
We  could  count  it,  but  when  it  comes  to  being  weighed  and 
marked,  you  couldn’t  do  it  without  adding  15  or  20  per  cent 
to  the  cost.  So  we  would  favor  eliminating  the  question  of 
weight  from  these  small  packages.  We  put  up  say  a  five- 
cent  package ;  we  put  up  a  ten-cent  package  ;  if  they  are  to 
he  weighed  and  marked  it  would  add  at  least  15  or  20  per 
cent  to  the  cost,  when  there  are  really  no  good  results  com¬ 
ing  from  it.  Consequently  we  would  favor,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  elimination  of  the  weight  from  such  packages  as  these. 
But  when  it  comes  to  selling  a  pound  of  candy,  then  it  should 
he  a  pound  of  candv  everytime.  But  on  these  nickel  goods, 
we  prefer  to  leave  it  off. 

Something  has  been  said  about  sanitation  in  packages.  I 
want  to  say  for  the  manufacturers  of  Utah  that  we  are 
strictly  in  favor  of  that,  and  I  think  our  food  commissioner 
will  bear  us  out,  that  we  bear  inspection  along  those  lines. 
I  had  a  party  of  eastern  people  through  our  factory  the  other 
day.  and  they  said.  “Why  this  factory  isn’t  like  our  factory.” 
I  said.  “Why?”  Well,  as  one  of  them  described  it,  they  had 
to  pull  their  coat  tail  up  and  step  over  the  stuff  that  was 
around  them.  “Why,”  they  said,  “On  these  floors  around 
here  we  could  eat  right  from  the  floor.”  Now,  that’s  what 
we  want  in  our  factory,  so  that  people  can  say,  “That  is  a 
sanitary  factory,  and  it  is  run  along  the  proper  lines.” 

Another  question  has  come  up  in  regard  to  the  law,  as  was 
mentioned  by  our  friend.  Commissioner  Hansen,  there  is  a 
question  in  regard  to  saccharine.  Our  law  says  that  no 
saccharine  shall  be  used,  and  w'e  try  to  avoid  it ;  wherever  we 
knew  that  saccharine  was  being  used  we  avoided  it.  But 
who  would  imagine  that  the  little  ice  cream  cones  contained 
saccharine?  It  never  dawned  upon  us.  Two  or  three  car¬ 
loads  of  this  stuff  were  bought  in  the  state  of  Utah,  and 
now  we  find  ^hat  we  are  up  against  it — that  there  is  sac¬ 
charine  in  those  cones.  Now,  these  goods  are  made  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  national  law,  and  are  branded  as  containing 
saccharine.  We  think  in  a  case  of  that  kind  that  it  should 
be  so  branded ;  we  believe  that  the  stuff  should  be  sold  if 
the  people  want  to  buy  it,  along  those  lines,  with  the  sac- 
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charine  in  it,  but  we  are  not  so  very  particular  about  that  if 
we  can  get  out  of  the  trouble  that  we  are  now  in.  But  if 
our  law  was  the  same  as  the  United  States  law  then  those 
goods  could  come  into  our  midst,  and  they  would  be  branded 
saccharine.  So  that  we  favor  in  everything  that  we  have 
discussed  along  these  lines,  that  if  the  national  law  was  put 
into  operation  then  Utah  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
everybody  and  everybody  in  the  surrounding  states  would 
be  in  harmony  with  Utah.  We  can  see  no  valid  reason  why 
one  state  should  be  in  opposition  to  another.  We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  good  will  result  therefrom.  We  believe  that  as 
the  national  government  issues  a  bulletin  upon  any  question 
w.hy  that  that  should  be  final ;  that  each  side  then  would  not 
a\e  to  take  it  up;  and  another  thing,  it  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  expense  to  the  different  states;  it  will  certainly  save 
each  one  from  taking  up  these  things  and  threshing  it  out 
at  the  expense  of  that  state.  If  the  national  government  de¬ 
cides  for  or  against  them,  that  should  always  setde  the  prop¬ 
osition.  ^ 


Regarding  weight  on  pails :  We  want  to  say  that  Utah  goes 
on  record  as  giving  net  weight  on  pail  candy— net  weight 
and  no  charge  for  the  pail  whatever. 

In  regard  to  putting  up  a  uniform  package,  you  can  see 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  in  our  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  put  up  a  uniform  package,  from  the  fact  that  each 
ot  us  IS  trying  to  see  who  can  put  out  the  nobbiest,  nicest 
package  for  the  money.  Consequently  it  would  be  impossible 
to  put  up  a  uniform  package.  Consequently,  I  think  at  the 
termination  of  this  convention  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  United  States  government  should  handle  this 
tood  question,  and  that  we  will  then  have  every  state  in  the 
same  line,  and  that  we  may  all  work  along  the  proper  lines 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  state  of  Utah  will  be  satisfied’ 
(Applause.) 

Wallis:  Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure’ 
bhall  we  continue  this  meeting  without  a  recess,  or  shall  we 
take  a  recess? 


DU  Bailey:  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  that  we  adjourn 
to  take  a  lunch. 

Mr.  Knight:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until 
three  o  clock,  to  give  the  committees  a  chance  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  get  their  work  done. 

President  Wallis:  Wait  a  minute,  gentlemen.  I  want  to 

those  automobiles  will  be 

at  the  Idanha  Hotel,  unless  you  dispense  with  the  ride 

Mr.  Mains:  Well,  let’s  quit  the  ride. 

Mr.  Hansen:  Well,  let’s  adjourn  for  30  minutes  and  get 
to  work  and  take  the  ride.  I  would  like  to  see  the  town 

President  Wallis:  Gentlemen,  here  is  the  proposition;  I 
want  to  say  this  much,  that  we  are  right  now  at  the  very 
most  important  part  of  our  work.  This  is  the  important  part 
what  we  are  going  to  do  here  now.  We  have  spent  two 
days,  but  don  t  let  s  rush  the  balance  of  the  work.  I  would 
sooner  stay— none  of  us  can  get  out  until  in  the  morning 
and  i  would  sooner  spend  this  time  here  and  dispense  with 
the  smoker’  or  something  like  that,  rather  than  to  dispense 
with  the  work  that  we  ought  to  attend  to— deliberately. 

A  recess  was  taken  at  1 :15  o’clock  p.  m.  until  2  o’clock 
p.  m. 


FOR  NIGHT  TRAVEL 


Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  and 
KANSAS  CITY  choose 
“The  Only  Way” 

Chicago  &  Alton  B.  B. 

Electric  block  signals,  electric  search  head-lights, 
electric  ighted  trains,  over  a  completely  rock- 
balasted  roadway  underlaid  with  boulders  and 
underdrained  with  tile. 

A  Railroad  with  Character 
GEO.  J.  CHARLTON  R.J.McKAY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  General  Passenger  Agent 


Mount  Pickle  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WEST  OF 

High-grade  Condiments,  Pickles, 
Vinegar,  Mustard, 

Baked  Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce, 
Mince  Meat,  etc. 

The  purity  of  the  products  of  this  company  is  guaranteed. 
They  comply  with  all  State  and  National  Food  Laws. 


The  remainder  of  the  proceedings,  comprising  the 
atternoon  and  evening  sessions  of  the  second  day  will 
be  published  in  the  June  issue  of  the  American  ’pood 
Journal. 


Willis  Baldwin  Elliot  O.  Grosvenor 


CANADIAN  CHEESE. 

Consul  H.  D.  Van  Sant,  of  Kingston,  reports  as  follows 
concennng  the  cheese  output  of  Ontario  and  the  expected 
drop  in  the  price  thereof ; 

In  the  Kingston  district  the  outlook  for  cheese  at  present 
IS  ^low_  the  average,  the  decreased  output  in  east¬ 
ern  Ontario,  however,  being  made  up  by  the  increased  output 
'Of  the  section  west  of  Toronto.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
^at  prices  must  drop,  owing  partly  to  high  prices  ruling  in 
Lngland  and  the  increased  competition  from  Belgium,  Den- 
United  States.  Uast  year  the  conditions  pre- 
\ailmg  were  about  the  same  as  this  year,  with  the  exception 
that  the  stock  of  cattle  has  been  reduced,  owing  to  high  prices 
of  feed  and  hay  during  the  past  two  years.  This  year’s  price 
of  cheese  in  Canada  will  largely  depend  on  the  demand  from 
Great  Britain.  Weather  conditions  have  been  very  favorable 
for  grass  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the  pastures  are 
in  fine  condition.  This  means  an  increased  output  next 
year  and  this,  coupled  with  the  high  prices  in  England 
would  indicate  lower  prices  in  the  future.  June  butter 
production  will  show  a  decided  increase  over  last  year. 


BALDWIN  &  GROSVENOR 

ATTORNEYS 

FOOD  LAWS  SPECIALIZED 


Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 


We  Use  No  Benzoate  of  Soda  or  any  Other 
Chemical  Preservative  in  the  Manufacture 

OVR  Catsup,  Prepared  Mustard  or  Sauces 

We  guar&ntee  our  products  to  keep  in  any  climate  for 
six  months.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

HUSS'EDLER  PRESERVE  CO.,  612-622  w.  kinzie  st.,  Chicago. 
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TN  studying  music,  the 
^  method  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  consider, 

because  the  time  it  takes 

and  the  cost  all  hinge  on  it. 

You  might  spend  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  trying  various  teachers 
and  methods,  only  to  find  in  the 
end,  that  you  had  wasted  your 
money,  which  wouldn’t  be  so  bad 

if  the  trouble  ended  there,  but  it 

doesn’t.  You  have  learned  a  lot  of 
things  that  aren’t  so — all  have  to  be 
unlearned;  that’s  time  worse  than  lost. 
Start  right  ! 

Know  before  you  start  that  you  are 
starting  right.  If  we  don’t  furnish  con- 
vineing  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  The 
Quinn-Campbell  Conservatory  of  Music’s 
home  study  method,  you  will  not  be  out 
anything,  but  if  we  do,  you  will  thank 
us  to  your  dying  day. 

Best  of  all,  we  pay  your  tuition;  all 
you  need  do  is  to  give  in  exchange  a  few 
hour’s  help.  When  we  receive  your  re¬ 
quest  for  particulars,  they  will  go  by 
return  mail.  Why  not  fill  out  coupon 
and  mail  today? 

The  Peoples  University 

P.  O.  Box  1001,  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. . .  CUT  HERE  .  - . — . 

THE  PEOPLES  UNIVERSITY 

P.  O.  Box  1001,  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  full 
information  about  your  Courses  in  Music. 

Name . 

St.  and  No . 

City . State . 


the  best  recipes  you 
ever  tried. 

T.  Kingsford  &  Son 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

National  Starch  Co.,  Successors 


larv 


If  you  really  want  to 
know  some  delightful 

new  summer  desserts — send  for 
the  book.  It  tells  about  Char¬ 
lottes,  Custards  and  Creams  made 
with 

Kingsford’s  Corn  Starch 

to  blend  with  sweet  and  acid  fruits  and 
berries.  Also  fruit  tarts  and  berry  pies— 
excellent  rules  for  strawberry  short-cake 
and  dainty  cakes  for  summer  evening  tea. 
The  best  cooks  in  the  land  have  contrib¬ 
uted  their  pet  recipes. 

The  book  is  free.  Send 
your  name  on  a  post¬ 
card  for  Cook  Book 
“00”— “What  a  Cook 
ought  to  know  about 
Corn  Starch”— 168  of 
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There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

Our 

BRAND 

[vdporateii  Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 
Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinou 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED,!  MILK 


Wafer 

f  Sliced  Dried  Beef 

is  the  most  delicious  dried  beef 
you  ever  tasted.  Put  up  in  both 
air-tight  cans  and  glass  jars,  it  is 
sliced  to  a  uniform  thinness,  and 
retains  all  of  the  delightful  flavor 
and  goodness  of  fresh  cut  dried 
beef. 

Jh  Tempting  Z)w/i— Libby’s 
Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef  served 
hot  on  toast  with  cream  gravy. 
Served  cold  for  picnics,  hunting 
and  fishing  trips,  etc.,  it  is  a  most 
appetizing  and  convenient  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lunch. 

Jtsk  your  grocer  for  Libby’s, 
and.  insist  upon  getting  Libby’ s. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 


A  NEW  FOOD 

DR.  PRICES 

^LG'RAlJ'f 

FOOD  . 

Has  a  high  food  value.  A  splendid  physical  devolop- 
ment  follows  when  it  is  used  as  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  diet.  A  food  that  children  will  like  and  grow  vigorous 
upon.  Compounded  from  WHEAT,  OATS,  RICE 
and  BARLEY.  Relished  by  the  robust  as  well  as  the 
weak,  possesing  90%  of  the  nutritious  value  of  these 
important  grains.  Ask  your  Grocer. 
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The  Food  Departments  of 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Idaho 

and  Nevada 

have  decided  that  only  harmless 

CERTIFIED  COLORS 

may  be  used  after  advertised  dates. 

The  National  Food  Law  demands  the  use  of 
Harmless  Certified  Colors  for  Interstate  Com> 
merce.  Other  States  will  soon  follow  and  the  use 
of  only  Certified  or  Vegetable  Colors  will  sim¬ 
plify  the  Color  question  for  the  manufacturers. 

THEY  HAVE  COME  TO  STAY 

The  Experimental  Period  Has  Passed 

Manufacturers  of  Gandies,  and  other  colored  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts,  should  adapt  their  business  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
laws  and  use  only 

ATLAS  BRAND  OF 

CERTIFIED  COLORS 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

# 

Established  1851 

112-114  FRANKLIN  ST. 
CHICAGO 


87-89  PARK  PLACE 
NEW  YORK 


\ 


CHICAGO,  JUNE  15,  1910 


10c.  Per  Copr 
Monthlgr  $1.00  Per  Y( 


NEW  HOME  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE  (WASHINGTON,  D.  C.) 


u 


T^or  the  Picnic  Basket — take 
^  Karo  along — Eat  it  with 

biscuit  or  spread  on  bread. 

Use  it  for  tea  punch  —  hot  or 
iced  coffee.  Cooling  drinks  are  de¬ 
licious  sweetened  with  Karo  (See 
the  Book,  pages  26  to  28).  Karo 
agrees  with  everybody. 


CO/iN  SYRUP 


Dept.  “00” 


Eat  it  on 

Griddle  Cakes 
Hot  Biscuit 
Waffles 


Use  it  for 

Ginger  Bread 

Cookies 

Candy 


Karo  Cook  Book  —  fifty 
pages,  including  thirty  per¬ 
fect  recipes  for  home  candy 
making — Free.  Send  your 
name  on  a  post  card,  to 
day,  to 


Corn  Products  Refining 
Company 
New  York 


P.  0.  Box  161 


VMIIf  W 


Richest  and  Purest  Milk 


from  the  choicest  dairy  sections 
of  the  United  States.  From 
cows  properly  fed  and  cared  for. 


BORDEN’S 


PEERLESS 


BRAND  EVAPORATED 


MILK 


(Unsweetened) 


Dilute  with  water  to  desired 
consistency  and  use  same  * 
as  “fresh”  milk. 


CONVENIENT 

ECONOMICAL 

SAFE 


BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  NILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality” 

Est.  1857. 


Henderson  Bourbon 


and 


Maryland  Reserve  Rye 


Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 


PURE  FOOD 


WHISKIES 


Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 


,  ■ 


BREEN  &  KENNEDY 


12  8-130  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 


Monthly,  $1  Per  Year. 
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lOc  Per  Copy. 


IKE  AMERICAN 


Official  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention 

of  Western  Food  Control  Officials 

Held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State  House,  Boise,  Idaho,  April  11  and  12,  1910. 


SECOND  DAY  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


Afternoon  and  Evening  Sessions 
Manufacturers’  Day 

Senate  Chamber.  State  House, 

Boise,  Idaho,  April  12,  1910. 

.  ,  2  o’clock  P.  M. 

At  two  o  clock  p.  m.  the  convention  resumed  its  session. 

President  Wallis :  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Newman  to  come 
and  read  this  paper  from  Dr.  T.  B.  Wagner,  on  “The  True 
Relation  Existing  Between  the  Manufacturer  and  the  Food 
Control  Official.” 

Mr.  Newman  thereupon  read  the  paper,  as  follows : 

“the  true  REL.A.TION  BETWEEN  THE  M'ANUF.VCTURER  AND  THE 
FOOD  CONTROL  OFFICIAL.” 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  subject  assigned  to  me  by  your 
President,  for  I  feel  that  it  is  one  not  adequately  understood 
or  appreciated  by  either  party.  The  general  impression  is 
that  the  relations  between  food  officials  and  manufacturers 
are  diverging,  whereas  my  own  experience  has  proved  to 
me,  time  and  again,  that  they  are  converging,  not  only  in 
theor\’,  but  in  fact.  Food  officials  will  accomplish  the  most 
and  will  do  the  communities,  which  they  represent,  the  most 
good,  by  establishing  between  themselves  and  the’  manufac¬ 
turers  relations  based  upon  mutual  esteem  and  confidence.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  any  manufacturer  will  be  ever  ready  to 
reciprocate  in  a  like  spirit,  as  soon  as  this  spirit  of  fairness 
and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  food  officials  has  become 
manifest,  something  which  was  sadly  lacking  when  the  Federal 
Law'  was  under  consideration.  I  remember  that  at  that  time 
the  daily  press  branded  manufacturers,  who  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  voice  their  protest  against  the  enactment  of  certain 
clauses  into  the  Federal  Law,  as  “lobbyists”  and  opposed  to 
pure  food  legislation.  No  greater  injustice  could  have  been 
done  these  men,  for  they  went  to  Washington  simply  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  haying  charge  of  the  Pure 
Food  Bill,  to  certain  features  which  should  be  either  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  proposed  bill  or  eliminated  from  the  tenta¬ 
tive  bill.  To  quote  an  illustration :  Many  manufacturers 
did  not  deem  it  wise  that  the  execution  of  so  important  a  law, 
which  affects  the  inte::  :sts  of  a  vast  number  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  should  rest  solely  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  felt, 
and  so  recomme.ided,  that  there  should  be  a  reviewing  board, 
a  board  of  apodal,  ar  d  experience  has  shown  that  their  sug¬ 


gestion  was  based  upon  a  profound  sense  of  equity.  When¬ 
ever,  in  the  spring  of  1906,  a  food  manufacturer  appeared 
in  Washington,  he  was  put  on  the  defensive.  He  had  to 
e.xplain  what  he  had  come  to  Washington  for,  and  had  to 
answer  questions  why  he  opposed  pure  food  legislation.  Now, 
you  gentlemen  are  fair  enough  to  appreciate  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few,  went  to 
Washington  on  an  entirely  different  errand.  They  were  as 
anxious  as  anybody  to  have  the  very  best  law  enacted,  but 
this  law  should  not  lie  different  in  spirit  from  any  other 
law — it  should  be  equitable  to  all  concerned.  Again,  I  have 
always  maintained  that  if  the  National  Food  Standard  Com¬ 
mittee  had  shown  confidence  in  the  manufacturers  by  inviting 
men,  representing  important  food  industries,  to  act  with  them 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  work  done  by  the  Committee 
would  have  been  of  real  import  and  of  real  value  to  the 
people  at  large.  The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Committee 
woidd  not  have  been  based  almost  exclusively  upon  theoreti¬ 
cal  views,  lint  would  have  had  substantial  facts  as  their  basis. 
It  IS  gratifying,  however,  to  know  tliat  there  are  food  officials 
who  display  a  marked  consideration  towards  manufacturers. 
Some  food  commissioners  have  set  a  pace  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  rest  to  follow.  I  do  not  lielieve  that  anybody 
would  charge  the  Food  Commissioner  of  Illinois  for  one 
with  neglecting  his  duty  or  being  la.x  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  On  the  contrary,  the  Commissioner  sees  fit,  not  in¬ 
frequently,  to  investigate  the  production  of  a  certain  line  of 
foodstuffs  ;■  he  goes  about  it,  not  by  instituting  a  suit,  but  by 
arranging  for  a  meeting  with  the  manufacturers  at  which 
all  the  phases  are  looked  into  in  detail.  In  ever}'  instance 
the  manufacturers  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  have  reciprocated,  by 
adopting,  without  any'  quibble,  most  of  the  suggestions  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Commissioner.  The  result  is  that  Illinois  today 
is  as  free  from  adulterated  goods  as  any  state  in  the  Union, 
and  yet  I  have  to  hear  the  first  report  that  the  Commissioner 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  in  attacking  any  particular  food 
industry.  I  am  aware  that  Illinois  is  not  the  only  state  which 
pursues  this  policy.  I  cite  it  simply  because  it  is  the  one 
nearest  home,  and  because  it  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
first  to  adopt  this  liberal  and  most  effective  policy. 

I  have  been  with  you  gentlemen  so  often  that  I  hope  you 
know  me  well  enough  to  understand  my  frankness  today. 
Whatever  I  have  to  say  is  submitted  in  a  friendly  spirit  and 
in  an  endeavor  to  bring  the  food  official  and  the  food  manu¬ 
facturer  together.  If  they  co-operate,  the  consumer  will  be 
benefited  by  their  co-operation  ;  if  they  go  to  war,  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  be  the  loser  by  such  warfare.  There  is  no  food 
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official  who  knows  all  about  the  manufacture  of  foods,  and 
there  is  no  food  manufacturer  who  knows  all  about  the  food 
laws,  their  aims  ami  their  enforcement.  To  me,  it  has  always 
seemed  as  though  the  difficulties  that  we  hear  so  much  about 
are,  in  a  measure  at  least,  of  an  imaginary  nature.  Let  me 
cite  a  case,  which  was  recently  tried  in  one  of  the  P'astern 
State  Courts,  and  in  which  I  happened  to  take  an  active 
interest. 

A  retailer  was  charged  with  violating  the  State  Food  Law 
by  selling  corn  starch  used  for  table  purposes,  alleged  to 
have  lieen  adulterated  with  nitrites,  the  State  Law  providing 
that  any  food,  containing  added  nitrites,  should  be  considered 
adulterated.  Had  the  State  Chemist  acted  with  consideration, 
the  case  would  never  have  gone  to  trial ;  instead,  he  reached 
the  hasty  conclusion  that  the  starch  had  been  bleached  by 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  wheat 
Hour.  The  manufacturer  was  thus  compelled  to  assume  the 
expense  of  a  very  broad  and  costly  litigation,  for  no  reputable 
manufacturer  can  or  will  let  so  grave  a  charge  go  unchal- 
leng-ed.  This  raises  the  question  whether  a  food  official  is 
always  mindful  of  the  extent  of  the  injury  which  he  inflicts 
upon  a  manufacturer  by  reflecting  publicly,  without  first  ascer¬ 
taining  all  the  facts,  upon  the  purity  of  his  products  (for 
somehow  these  matters  always  get  into  print  before  they 
have  a  day  in  court).  These  facts  can  usually  be  obtained 
by  going  to  the  manufacturer  direct.  If,  in  the  above  case, 
the  State  Chemist  had  interrogated  the  manufacturer  as  to 
whether  he  could  e.xplain  the  nitrites  in  the  corn  starch,  the 
answer  very  likely  would  have  been  that  this  was  the  first 
time’  that  the  subject  had  ever  been  brought  up,  and  that  he, 
the  manufacturer,  was  not  prepared  at  that  time  to  state  how 
the  nitrites  had  entered  into  the  starch,  but  that  he  would 
start  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  chemist  at  the  very 
earliest  date  the  results  of  this  investigation.  The  State 
would  not  have  risked  anything  by  this  delay,  because,  if 
the  explanation  given  by  the  manufacturer  was  not  satis¬ 
factory  or  convincing,  it  had  all  the  evidence  against  the 
manufacturer  and  could  proceed  at  its  leisure.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  however,  the  chemist,  as  stated,  jumped  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  starch  had  been  artificially  bleached  and  a 
prosecution  was  subsequently  started  by  the  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  with  the  result  that  a  large  number  of  papers,  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  .State,  referred  ever  so  often  to  the  presence 
of  nitrous  acid — a  deadly  poison,  as  they  called  it — in  corn 
starch.  Doubt  was  cast  upon  the  purity  of  standard  brands 
of  starch,  which  had  been  on  the  American  market  for  sixty 
years,  the  daily  papers  containing  frequent  notices  that  the 
Food  Department  contemplated  bringing  suits  against  the 
manufacturer  of  these  old  established  brands,  etc.,  all  of 
which  worked  serious  injury  to  the  business  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  case  was  subsequently  tried,  and  after  the 
defense  had  put  in  its  evidence,  furnished  by  experts  of 
national  and  international  reputation,  the  counsel  for  the 
State  found  himself  compelled  to  ask  the  Court  to  instruct 
the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  “Not  Guilty,”  it  having  been 
shown  conclusively  that  the  nitrites  had  gotten  into  the 
starch  after  the  starch  had  been  put  up  in  packages  and  left 
the  factory  in  which  it  was  manufactured ;  that  the  starch, 
having  been  made  by  the  standard  alkaline  process,  absorbed 
and  fixed  the  nitrites  which  are  ever  present  in  the  air; 
finally,  it  was  shown  that  if  a  starch  was  prepared  in  the 

laboratory,  so  as  to  be  absolutely  free  from  nitrites,  and  if 

this  starch  was  taken  into  the  country  and  there  air  drawn 

through  a  tube  containing  this  starch,  that  inside  of  a  few 

hours  the  starch  absorbed  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrous 
acid  from  the  air.  All  precautions  had  been  taken  in  these 
experiments  to  purify  the  air  and  to  use  nitrite-free  sodium 
hydroxide  in  alkalining  the  starch,  which  latter  had  also  been 
rendered  nitrite-free.  The  manufacturer,  of  course,  knew 
from  the  beginning  what  the  verdict  had  to  be,  for  he  was 
not  guilty  of  any  offense,  he  did  not  bleach  the  starch,  which 
is  not  feasible  under  any  circumstances,  because  the  oxides 
of  nitrogen  have  a  darkening  effect  upon  corn  starch,  yet 
he  was  compelled  to  pay  out  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  to  establish  his  innocence.  This  brings  me  back  to 
where  T  started  from — if  the  food  officers  of  the  State  had 
extended  to  the  manufacturer  the  slightest  degree  of  consid¬ 
eration,  an  unnecessary  and  expensive  litigation  would  have 
been  avoided.  And — pray,  what  did  the  State  gain  by  this 
prosecution?  An  enormous  amount  of  time,  labor,  money 
and  energy  was  wasted  by  the  State — is  this  justified,  when 
it  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  simple  inquiry  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer?  Prosecutions  of  this  kind  can  only  result  in  a 
loss  of  prestige  to  the  State,  especially  to  its  Pure  Food 
Department. 

In  closing  my  remarks  I  beg  to  urge  upon  you,  gentlemen, 
to  be  ever  mindful  of  our  far-famed  American  spirit  of 


fairness.  Do  not  convict  without  a  trial;  do  not  form 
conclusions  unless  you  have  the  facts ;  do  not  consider  a 
manufacturer  dishonest  unless  you  know  him  not  to  be 
honest,  but  if  you  do  find  him  dishonest,  then  go  after  him, 
hammer  and  tongs.  Adopt  such  a  policy  and  you  will  have 
the  respect  and  the  loyal  support  of  the  food  manufacturers, 
without  reserve  and  without  qualification.  The  interests  of 
the  food  officers  and  of  representative  food  manufacturers 
are  mutual.  They  both  work  for  the  protection  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  the  sworn  duty  of  the  food  official  to  protect 
the  consumer,  while  business  sagacity,  aside  from  a  desire 
to  do  what  is  right,  tells  the  manufacturer  that  it  is  best 
for  him  to  give  the  consumer  what  he  expects  of  the  food 
officials — confidence  in  his  products. 

President  Wallis;  The  secretary  will  now  read  the  paper 
from  Judge  A.  D.  Evans,  on  “Meat  Inspection” — Judge 
Evans,  of  Chicago,  attorney  for  Swift  &  Company. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  the  paper,  as  follows ; 

MEAT  INSPECTION. 

Mankind,  as  far  back  at  least  as  the  days  of  Moses,  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  of  some  adequate  regulation  and  inspection  of 
the  meat  products  offered  for  human  food,  and  while  many 
of  us  today  regard  the  code  given  by  the  great  law  giver  as 
having  features  intended  to  meet  local  and  temporary  condi¬ 
tions  and  not  necessarily  just  adapted  to  modern  needs,  never¬ 
theless  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  has  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence  in  moldin,g  the  attitude  and  dictating 
the  judgment  of  substantially  all  important  nations  since  the 
dispensation. 

All  European  nations  and  the  peoples  springing  from  them 
have  given  attention  to  the  enactment  of  laws  more  or  less 
adapted  to  the  protection  of  consumers  against  unwhole¬ 
some  and  unsound  meats.  It  has  remained  for  the  American 
people  to  originate  the  first  great  comprehensive  national, 
modern  system  which  is  now  the  great  example  for  the  world 
of  health  legislation,  and  which  must  serve  as  the  model  for 
whatever  shall  be  hereafter  done  along  this  line.  It  was 
not  the  work  of  a  moment,  nor  of  a  year,  nor  of  a  score  of 
years,  nor  of  any  individual  or  association  of  individuals. 
Its  foundation  had  been  broadly  laid  in  the  accumulated  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  greatest  department  of  our  Government,  and 
in  the  trained  judgment  of  a  host  of  expert  experimenters 
devoted  to  the  task  of  improving  the  products  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  conservation  of  the  wealth  of  the  soil,  the  elimination 
of  wastes  and  the  utilization  of  waste  products;  the  intelli¬ 
gent  adaptation  of  crops  to  local  conditions  and  the  market¬ 
ing  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  to  the  best  advantage,  for  the 
ultimate  profit  of  the  whole  nation.  No  individual,  or  asso¬ 
ciation  of  private  individuals  could  have  prepared  the  way  for 
the  federal  meat  inspection  act  of  1906,  but  when  the  need 
of  such  an  enactment  was  felt,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  able  to  supply  the  data  with  concrete  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  the  law  itself,  along  with  practical  rules  for  its  en¬ 
forcement,  and  a  strained  staff  of  veteran  public  servants 
ready  and  able  to  carry  it  into  execution  to  the  credit  of  the 
Government  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  people. 

Few  of  us  recognize  the  immensity  of  the  Department’s 
work  or  the  variety  of  its  operation,  and  certainly  we  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject  of  food  cannot  give  too  great 
praise  to  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  has  brought  the 
department  to  its  present  high  efficiency.  The  federal  law  has 
proved  its  worth.  It  is  not  perfect  and  in  some  respects  en¬ 
tails  undeserved  hardship  upon  the  meat  packer,  chiefly  in 
the  matter  of  loss  arising  out  of  the  condemnation  of  ani¬ 
mals  after  slaughter,  and  for  defects  not  apparent  upon  ante¬ 
mortem  inspection.  It  does  not  appeal  to  the  fairness  of 
the  American  people  that  one  who  buys  live  stock  on  the 
open  market  in  good  faith  and  for  the  manufacture  of  food 
products  should  be  compelled  to  hear  a  loss  which  he  could 
not  guard  against  and  which  arose  through  no  fault  of  his. 
The  loss  should  he  borne  by  him  whose  negligence  permits 
diseased  animals  to  go  to  market. 

The  federal  law  is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  covers 
every  detail  connected  with  the  purchase,  slaughter,  cure  and 
shipment  of  meats  interstate  and  to  foreign  countries.  It 
prescribes  the  proper  sanitary  conditions  and  regulates  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  transportation  matters  so  as  to  preclude  the 
likelihood  of  fraud.  It  prescribes  honest  labels  for  such 
products  as  it  is  responsible  for.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
theory  of  our  Government,  there  is  much  concerning  which 
the  federal  Congress  cannot  legislate.  Much  meat  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  local  slaughter,  and  such  regulations  as  are  needed 
must  be  furnished  h}"  the  States. 

There  are  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  interstate  abattoirs. 
There  are  a  vastly  greater  number  of  slaughtering  places 
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^vhich  either  have  no  inspection  at  all  or  receive  the  very 
uncertain  regulation  or  state  or  municipal  officers.  It  is 
really  the  State  s  work,  and  will  no  doubt  be  taken  up  as 
soon  as  tbe  public  is  educated  to  realize  its  importance. 
Surely  it  would  be  tbe  utmost  folly  for  any  state,  in  drafting 
a  meat  inspection  law,  to  depart  in  any  essential  feature  from 
the  bcderal  Act.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  co¬ 
operate  heartil}^  with  the  officials  of  any  state  in  the  matter 
of  stamping  out  diseases,  fixing  standards  of  sanitation  and 
wholesomeness,  and  lend  the  advantages  of  its  immense  and 
extensive  organization.  The  iidvantages  of  this  organization 
have  been  abundantly  shown  in  the  prompt  results  obtained 
where  epidemics  have  threatened  the  live  stock  industry,  and 
in  patioling  districts  aim  enforcing  quarantine  regulations. 

Another  thing  which  should  by  all  means  be  kept  in  mind 
IS  the  standardization  of  label  borne  by  meat  food  nroducts 
The  federal  regulations  are  such  that  no  deceptive  label  can 
be  used  and  could,  1  think,  with  entire  propriety,  be  adopted 
by  the  States.  There  is  no  greater  hardship  to  a  manufac¬ 
turer  than  to  be  compelled  to  label  his  product  in  different 
ways  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  local  laws  and  the  state 
which  adopts  an  extreme,  radical,  peculiar  nomenclature  or 
label  requirement,  discourages  and  embarrasses  legitimate 
commerce.  All  agree  that  a  label  should  be  fair  and  should 
contain  some  essentials,  and  as  in  other  things,  most  of  the 
squabblings  have  arisen  over  non-essentials.  The  meat  pack¬ 
ers  have  not  suffered  to  so  great  an  extent  from  State  label 
laws  as  have  those  manufacturers  whose  goods  are  covered 
by  the  National  Pure  hood* 'Law;  nevertheless,  experience 
shows  that  substantial  departure  from  federal  regulation  re¬ 
lating  either  to  meat  or  other  foods  have  resulted  in  vexa¬ 
tious  delays  and  no  compensatory  advantages  to  either  pro- 
Queer  or  consumer.  By  all  means  let  ns  have  adecjuate  state 
regulation  of  label  slaughter  houses.  d  he  need  is  even 
greater  than  before  the  national  law'  went  into  effect,  be¬ 
cause  shippers  of  diseased  animals,  know'ing  the  rigid  inspec¬ 
tion  to  which  they  will  be  subjected,  and  fearing  rejection 
before  sale,  are  shipping  and  will  continue  to  ship  to  local 
slaughterers,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  no  inspection 
at  all,  preferring  to  take  a  cheaper  price  for  the  animal, 
rather  than  the  risk  of  total  loss  by  condemnation.  This  is 
especially  true  of  tuberculous  cattle  and  bogs. 

Many  of  the  state  officials  are  now  enthusiastically  support¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  stamp 
out  this  disease,  and  are  succeeding  in  convincing  owners  of 
herd.s  that  it  will  pay  to  clean  up  and  get  rid  of  all  animals 
showing  any  tendency  to  disease,  but  their  efforts  only  re¬ 
sult  in  hastening  suspected  animals  to  the  slaughter  house. 
It  IS  a  condition  worthy  of  immediate  consideration.  It  is 
no  time  for  faddism  and  there  is  little  opportunity  or  occa¬ 
sion  for  innovations.  What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  the  federal  government  is  now  doing  and  the 
adoption  of  such  regulations  and  means  for  enforcing  them 
as  will  best  supplement  the  national  program. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  attempt  the  recominenda- 
tion  of  specific  measures  to  those  who  like  yourselves  are 
familiar  with  the  whole  subject  of  food  supplies.  Knowing 
as  you  must  that  the  reputable  manufacturer  is  heartily  in 
accord  with  all  proper  means  of  safeguarding  tbe  interests 
of  the  consumer  and  producer  alike,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
take  the  few  suggestions  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  of¬ 
fered.  Aluch  has  been  accomplished.  There  was  never  a 
time  when  food  products  were  so  uniformly  excellent,  when 
trade  labels  w'ere  so  uniformly  honest  and  where  the  law 
makers  of  the  several  states  were  so  nearly  in  accord  as  to- 
day.  Let  us  all  do  our  part  to  further  the  main  cause,  and 
by  all  means  let  us  drop  non-essentials  which  may  embarrass 
the  movement. 

President  Wallis:  Air.  Harms,  will  you  come  and  read  a 
paper  upon  “Moses,  the  Bacteriologist,"  by  Dr.  John  Dill 
Robertson,  president  of  Bennett  Aledical  College  of  Chicago? 
Air.  Harms  read  said  paper,  whicb  was  as  follows: 

MOSES  THE  KACTEKIOLOGIST. 

1  his  is  the  age  of  pure  food.  For  this  purpose  legislatures 
have  passed  laws  governing  the  manufacture  and  cleanliness 
of  those  substances  which  are  intended  to  nourish  our  bodies. 

1  hose  articles  which  we  take  into  our  stomach  and  which 
the  animal  economy  uses  to  replenish  waste  must  be  not 
only  the  proper  kind  but  of  that  standard  and  quality  from 
winch  the  cells  of  our  body  may  select  the  necessary  ele- 
ments  for  the  best  performance  of  their  individual  functions. 

This  is  not  a  new'  si  bject.  It  is  one  which  has  concerned 
man  from  time  immemorial.  First  he  was  a  clay  eater,  then 
developed  into  a  vegetarian  or  herbiverous  beast  and  finally 
utilized  the  flesh  of  other  animals  for  his  substance.  Now 
he  lays  claim  to  being  the  one  great  animal  that  is  omniver- 
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ous,  eating  those  things  which  come  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  clay,  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  mixing 
the  herbs  with  the  flesh  and  in  most  cases  is  able  to  make 
away  with  it  without  serious  trouble.  It  has  been  frequently 
stated  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  That  things 
which  we  now  know  and  which  seem  to  be  of  modern  in¬ 
vention  were  known  to  antiquity.  'I'his  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  the  food  question.  Ancient  history  tells  us  that  there 
existed  in  Northern  Afiica  along  the  riv'er  Nile  a  great 
nation  known  as  the  Egyptians.  There  yet  remains  evidence 
of  their  greatness.  The  Sphinx,  the  great  pyramids  and 
the  remains  of  their  dead  all  testify  to  their  alhlity  for  build¬ 
ing  and  preserving  monuments  which  time  has  not  effaced. 
History  further  relates  that  this  nation  held  in  slavery  another 
race  known  as  the  Israelites. 

One  morning  there  came  to  life  in  the  home  of  one  of 
these  slaves  a  baby  boy.  The  mother  and  father  felt  very 
badly  because  it  was  of  this  sex  for  the  reason  that  Pharaoh 
then  king  of  Egypt,  had  sent  forth  an  edict  that  all  male  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  race  of  people  should  be  strangled  at  birth.  The 
mid-wife  and  the  parents  of  this  child  conspired  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  king  and  this  child  was  hidden  for  a  period 
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of  three  months  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  placed  in 
a  small  boat  in  the  bull-rushes  at  the  edge  of  a  stream  where 
the  king’s  daughter  was  wont  to  take  her  bath.  At  her 
solicitation,  history  records,  that  the  child  was  found  and 
adopted  by  her.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Aloses,  the  son 
of  an  Israelite  slave,  received  the  highest  education  that  the 
land  could  afford.  Without  any  question  of  doubt  he  was 
educated  in  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  in  botany, 
mineralogy,  horticulture  and  agriculture.  He  was  taught 
the  secret  process  of  embalming  tbe  dead  which  included  a 
technical  knowledge  of  chemistrv.  All  evidence  points  to 
these  facts. 

On  account  of  his  eilucation  he  became  a  great  leader  of 
his  people.  With  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  he  was  able  to  do  things  which  mystified  the  king 
of  Egypt  and  finally  secured  the  release  of  his  people  and 
led  them  out  of  tbe  land  of  Egj'pt  and  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.  For  forty  years  thereafter  tbev  lived  a  nomadic 
existence  under  his  leadership.  The  books  of  Moses  are 
filled  with  his  doings.  T  desire  to  call  your  attention  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Utb  chapter  of  Leviticus  which  in  substance 
is  this:  Aloses  commanded  the  priest  to  look  upon  the  leper 
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and  see  if  the  leprosy  was  healed  and  if  it  was  he  was  to 
take  two  birds  alive  and  clean  and  kill  one-  bird  and  put  its 
blood  in  an  earthen  vessel  over  running  water.  In  this 
bird’s  blood  he  was  to  put  scarlet,  hyssup  and  cedar.  He 
was  to  dip  into  this  mixture  the  live  bird  and  with  this  he 
was  to  anoint  the  leper  seven  times.  After  this  he  was  to 
be  taken  into  the  outer  camp  and  kept  there  for  seven  days. 
.At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  to  shave  off  all  the  hair  on  his 
head,  the  hair  of  his  eyebrows,  even  all  the  hair  that  he  hath 
shall  be  shaved  off  and  then  he  was  to  be  washed  in  water 
and  pronounced  clean  and  fit  to  come  into  the  camp.  In  the 
casual  reading  of  this  chapter  little  attention  is  usually  paid 
to  it  and  it  was  considered  a  religious  rite  rather  than  one 
necessary  to  prevent  infection. 

Modern  bacteriologists  today  know  that  leprosy  is  caused 
by  a  bacterium  very  similar  to  the  germ  of  tuberculosis, 
that  leprosy  was  the  dread  disease  of  that  country,  as  is 
tuberculosis  of  this  and  that.  Moses  knew  that  it  was  infec¬ 
tious  and  therefore  used  his  knowledge  of  bacteriology  in 
making  a  preparation  which  would  destroy  these  germs.  The 
preparation  which  he  made  without  anything  but  an  open 
field  with  here  and  there  a  little  vegetation  to  draw  from, 
is  not  surpassed  if  equaled  by  any  antiseptic  solution  in  use 
at  the  present  time. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  all  dyes  are  germicidal,  therefore 
the  scarlet  dye  which  he  used  was  germicidal.  Cedar  is  in 
common  use  at  the  present  time  as  a  clothes  receptacle 
where  moths  cannot  live.  Hyssup  belongs*  to  the  camphor 
family  and  is  germicidal  as  well  as  deodqrant.  Birds’  blood 
in  which  these  were  mixed,  on  account  of  certain  chemicals 
contained  therein,  makes  a  much  better  menstruum  than  would 
v^ater.  The  live  bird  was  used  as  a  brush  to  paint  this  anti¬ 
septic,  germicidal,  deodorant  preparation  upon  the  man  with 
the  skin  disease  known  as  leprosy.  The  instructions  were 
to  paint  him  over  seven  times  and  by  doing  this  seven  times 
there  would  be  little  or  no  chance  for  any  of  the  surface 
to  be  untouched  with  the  solution.  Its  red,  scarlet  hue  would 
enable  the  decorator  to  know  if  any  of  the  surface  was 
missed  b}^  his  paint  brush.  The  earthen  vessel  was  used  so 
that  all  of  the  bird’s  blood  could  be  preserved  and  would  not 
soak  into  the  vessel  and  at  the  same  time  could  be  readily 
cleansed  after  the  operation  was  finished.  This  preparation 
which  a  modern  lexicographer  would  call  Mosesine,  analytic¬ 
ally  proves  to  be  a  substance  designed  for  the  destruction 
of  bacteria  and  therefore  it  is  only  just  to  assume  that  the 
creator  of  it  knew  of  the  germ  and  that  this  solution  would 
destroy  it. 

In  following  the  history  of  this  great  leader  and  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  history  of  his  students  (the  Rabbis)  from  that 
day  to  this,  we  find  this  race  of  people  to  have  given  great 
study  to  their  food  material.  In  the  selection  of  the  foods 
for  the  Orthodox  Jew  great  care  has  been  exercised  from 
the  time  of  Moses  down  to  the  present  time  and  in  every 
case  where  there  is  the  least  doubt  the  directions  are  given 
so  that  the  diseased  animal  may  be  surely  discarded.  For 
example,  a  chicken  that  has  had  a  broken  leg  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  good  nor  proper  food  by  the  Jewish  people  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  this  chicken  may  be  perfect  in  every 
other  way  and  the  lump  on  his  leg  is  simply  due  to  the  re¬ 
parative  process.  Their  teachers,  however,  believed  that  it 
was  better  to  eliminate  a  number  of  such  cases  for  fear  that 
a  similar  deformity  which  might  be  tuberculosis  or  some 
other  disease  should  become  confounded  with  it  and  there¬ 
fore  the  people  become  infected. 

Foods  must  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  bacteria. 
Bacteria  are  more  and  more  being  proven  to  be  the  cause 
of  disease  and  these  diseases  are  shown  time  and  time  again 
to  be  admitted  into  the  system  with  our  foodstuffs.  The 
future  inspector  of  foods  must  be  trained  more  along  these 
lines.  He  must  be  able  to  differentiate  between  bacteria 
which  are  harmful  and  those  which  are  beneficial.  The  pro¬ 
viding  of  pure  foods  for  the  nation  is  fraught  with  many 
difficulties  and  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  they  are  in¬ 
surmountable  but  time  will  elaborate  ways  and  means  where¬ 
by  general  minute  instructions  can  be  given  to  our  food 
inspectors  so  that  no  errors  can  occur.  This  is  plainly  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  commentary  of  the  books  of  Moses  as  found 
in  the  Jewish  Talmud. 

Let  me  say  that  the  writer  is  not  of  Jewish  origin  but  has 
been  attracted  to  their  selection  of  foods  and  to  him  it  seems 
positive  that  Moses  understood  bacteriology  and  the  question 
of  pure  foods  much  better  than  we  do  at  the  present  time 
and  that  the  knowledge  which  .he  possessed  and  which  he 
has  handed  down  to  his  Hebrew  posterity  was  the  knowledge 
gleaned  by  him  when  fate  gave  him  the  opportunity '  of  an 
education  in  that  great  land  of  Egypt  and  by  that  race  of 
people  where  civilization  was  of  such  high  development. 


President  vVallis :  The  Committee  on  Uniform  Laws  is 
now  ready  to  report.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  come  and  read 
this  report?  As  the  secretary  is  busy,  I  will  read  it. 

President  Wallis  thereupon  read  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Uniform  Laws,  as  follows : 

We,  your  Committee  on  Uniformity  of  Food  Laws,  be¬ 
lieving  that  food  officials  cannot  give  adequate  protection 
to  the  consuming  public  by  reason  of  the  varying  rules, 
regulations  and  laws  of  the  different  states,  and  that  such 
differences  are  also  vexatious  and  expensive  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  all  food  officials  in 
this  association  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  such 
varying  rules,  regulations  and  laws  so  changed  and  amend¬ 
ed  to  conform  to  the  national  law  of  June  30th,  1906,  and 
Federal  rules  and  regulations.  Geo.  E.  Hyde, 

E.  W.  Burke, 

Willard  Hansen, 

,  Committee  on  Uniform  Laws. 

President  Wallis;  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  com- 
mitee,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  want  to  do  with  it? 

Dr.  Hyde :  Of  course,  the  committee  moves  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Harms :  I  second  that  motion. 

President  Wallis :  Shall  we  wait  until  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  come  in  before  we  adopt  this,  or  shall  we  pro¬ 
ceed  ? 

Dr.  Hyde :  I  think  we  had  better  wait. 

President  Wallis:  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  convention? 
Shall  we  take  a  recess  for  ten  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Jackson  :  Mr.  President,  if  there  isn’t  any  business,  a 

recess  of  course  would  be  a  good  thing;  but  if  there  isn’t 
any  business  I  would  like  to  bring  up  one  .point  very  much. 

President  Wallis:  In  the  absence  of  the  other  commis¬ 
sioners? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Yes,  because  it  is  not  anything  that  is  vital 
at  this  meeting,  except  that  I  would  like  to  get  it  in  at  some 
time  when  there  is  time  for  it ;  and  that  is,  as  the  only  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Kansas  who  is  here  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
enjoyed  this  immensely,  and  that  this  has  been  a  great  thing 
for  everybody  concerned  who  has  been  here,  and  I  want  to 
ask  the  convention  in  their  next  meeting,  in  1911,  to  come 
down  to  Kansas.  I  extend  an  invitation  from  the  state  of 
Kansas  for  this  convention  to  meet  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  at 
the  university,  or  at  Topeka,  as  may  seem  best,  upon  future 
arrangements;  and  I  want  to  take  that  up  for  this  reason; 
That  there  have  been  food  conventions  in  the  east,  there 
have  been  food  conventions  in  Denver,  and  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  coast,  and  upon  the  Great  Lakes,  but  there  has  been 
no  convention  near  the  southern  portion  of  the  west  so  far. 
We  are,  I  think,  forty  miles  west  of  Kansas  City,  where 
we  have  large  packing  interests,  and  there  are  large  manu¬ 
facturin'?  interests  and  large  distributinp-  interests  for  the 
whole  southwest  and  the  middle  west,  and  where  we  could 
get  a  good  many  business  men,  and  a  good  many  chemists, 
and  a  good  many  food  commissioners  together.  I  think  some 
of  the  food  commissioners  who  are  not  here  at  this  time 
would  certainly  be  there,  notably  those  from  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Arizona  and  Missouri,  as  well  as  northern  men,  and  I 
know  that  if  the,  convention  will  come  down  there  they  will 
not  be  sorry  about  it.  Kansas  has  not  done  anything  by 
halves  so  far,  and  they  won’t  do  this  by  halves,  and  I  want 
to  extend  an  invitation  and  urge  it  upon  the  convention  to 
come  east  the  next  convention  and  meet  at  Lawrence  or 
Topeka,  and  Kansas  will  see  that  it  is  a  good  one,  and  that 
you  will  have  just  the  best  possible  time  that  we  can  have 
and  do  business.  (Applause.) 

President  Wallis:  You  have  heard  the  remarks  of  the 
speaker.  What  do  you  say  about  going  to  Kansas  for  the 
next  convention  ? 

Mr.  Burke;  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  invite  the  next  con¬ 
vention  of  food  control  officials  to  meet  in  Cheyenne,  and 
we  will  promise  you  a  business  meeting  and  we  will  give  you 
a  square  deal,  and  any  official  that  I  can  help  out  in  these 
western  states  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  my  friend  from  Kansas  has  said  the  truth.  I  don’t 
know  what  I  could  do  for  you ;  the  only  thing  I  could  assure 
you  of  would  be  an  honest  business  meeting.  Therefore  I 
want  to  invite  the  Western  Food  Control  Officials  to  Chey¬ 
enne  to  our  next  convention.  I  have  been  in  this  field  for 
a  good  many  years,  I  have  tried  to  do  all  that  I  could,  and  I 
don’t  know  whether  I  have  accomplished  anything  or  not, 
but  I  am  sure  if  you  come  to  Cheyenne,  the  greatest  little 
frontier  city  in  the  west — .she  has  evei  got  Boise  the  Beauti¬ 
ful  skinned  a  little  bit — but  not  very  much  (laughter) — that 
they  will  give  you  a  business  meeting,  one  that  you  will  al¬ 
ways  remember,  and  I  hope  that  Cheyenne  will  be  consid- 
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ered.  Even;  old-time  food  commissioner  that  knows  me 
knows  that  I  am  not  likely  to  go  off  and  permit  anything 
that  1  thought  would  not  he  for  the  hest  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  or  the  food  consuming  public.  T  have  given 
myself  body  and  soul  to  this  business,  and  actually 
1  _  think  Cheyenne  is  entitled  to  it.  It  is  the  first 
thing  th^t  I  ha\  e  asked  for,  and  I  have  been  offered  up  as 
a  sacrifice  in  a  great  many  places  at  different  times  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  food  control  work;  and  the  city  of  Cheyenne 
mvites  the  next  convention  to  Cheyenne,  the  greatest  fron¬ 
tier  city  on  earth,  with  the  greatest  frontier  show'  on  earth. 

Mr.  Newman;  Was  there  a  committee  appointed  on  lo¬ 
cation  ? 

President  Wallis:  No.  W^e  have  got  two  places  offered 
Are  there  any  other  places?  If  not,  we  have  established  no 
qualifications  for  voting  in  this  body  yet.  Shall  we  wait  until 
the  Constitution  Committee  reports,  so  that  we  will  know 
wdio  are  qualified  to  vote  ?  I  presume  that  committee  will 
establish  qualifications. 

Dr  Hyde:  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Uniformity  of  Food  Laws  be  read  again 
and  considered. 

Mr.  Mains :  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Wallis:  Then  this  question  of  location,  with 
the  consent  of  the  gentleman,  will  be  laid  over  until  further 
business  is  transacted. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  again  read  the  report  of  the 
Commfftee  on  LTniformity  Laws. 

President  Wallis:  Now,  gentlemen,  we  read  that  some 
time  ago  when  there  were  not  so  many  commissioners  in  the 
room  as  there  are  now.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  con¬ 
vention  ? 

Lyman :  Mr.  President,  I  move  its  adoption. 

President  Wallis:  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  the 
report  be  adopted.  All  in  favor  will  say  “Aye.” 

Members :  Aye. 

President:  Those  opposed  will  say  “No.” 

Mr.  Jockson:  No. 

Mr.  Burke:  Who  is  that  “No?”  Stand  up  there 

Mr.  Jackson;  I  will  be  glad  to  stand  up. 

Mr.  Burke:  What  is  your  objection,  Mr.  Jackson? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  thought  there  would  be  a  discussion  on 
the  subject.  I  intended  to  get  up,  in  the  discussion  that  I 
expected  there  would  be,  and  state  that  I  was  going  to  vote 
“No.”  and  explain  why.  Now,  I  am  one  of  only  about  half 
a  dozen  in  Kansas  who  would  be  qualified  to  vote  on  that 
kind  of  a  question,  and  I  know  so  well  the  feeling  of  the 
people  who  are  higher  in  authority  in  the  food  control  work 
in  Kansas  than  I  am,  that  if  I  should  vote  “Yes”  and  then 
go  back  and  offer  to  do  these  things,  that  I  couldn’t  do  it. 
.And  so,  trying  to  represent  my  state  as  best  I  can,  I  have  to 
vote  “No”  on  that  question  for  that  reason,  that  I  couldn’t 
go  back  and  do  this  thing  that  I  would  promise  to  do  by 
voting  “Yes.” 

Mr.  Burke:  Why,  Mr.  Commissioner,  your  state  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  favor  of  a  uniform  law.  That’s  all  that  that  reso¬ 
lution  is;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  recommendation.  I  am 
up  against  it  worse  than  Kansas  is  as  to  a  National  law.  or 
any  la\y  of  any  kind.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  recom¬ 
mendation  by  a  committee  to  submit  it  for  their  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  Kansas  would  certainly  permit  you  to  use  your 
judgment  along  those  lines,  would  she  not? 

President  Wallis :  The  chair  will  hold  that  this  discussion 
IS  out  of  order.  We  will  hear  the  report  of  the  next  com¬ 
mittee. 

Dr.  Hyde:  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  important 
matter - 

President  Wallis:  The  chair  will  rule  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  before  the  house,  and  the  chair  has  announced  his  de¬ 
cision. 

Dr.  Hyde:  I  was  going  to  ask  for  a  roll  call 

President_  Wallis :  It  is  too  late  to  ask  for  a  roll  call,  un¬ 
less  you  wish  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  that  report 
was  adopted.  The  chair  will  rule  that  the  next  order  of  bus¬ 
iness  is  the  .report  of  the  Committee  on  Net  Weights,  Ap¬ 
proval  of  Labels  and  Bleaching  of  Flour.  Mr.  Mains  is 
Chairman  of  that  committee  and  will  read  the  report : 

Mr.  Mains  thereupon  read  the  report,  which  we  reproduced 

We,  your  Committee  on  Net  Weights,  Uniform  Labels 
and  the  Bleaching  of  Flour,  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lo\A/ing: 

I.  In  the  case  of  net  weights  and  measures,  we  recognize 
the  growing  demand  tor  an  amendment  of  the  Federal  law 
requiring  the  same  to  be  placed  upon  the  label.  We  recog¬ 
nize,  however,  the  necessity  that  great  care  should  be  used 
in  drawing  this  amendment,  and  respectfully  request  that 
your  committee  be  given  until  the  meeting  of  our  National 
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Food  Convention  at  New  Orleans,  when  the  committee  will 
be  pleased  to  report  to  the  members  present  of  the  Western 
Food  Control  Association. 

M.  We  recommend  in  the  case  of  labels  that  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  distributer  appear  upon 
the  label  of  food  and  drinks. 

III.  In  the  case  of  bleaching  of  flour,  we  petition  the 
Federal  Agricultural  Department  to  submit  the  same  to  the 
Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  or  a  speedy  trial  in  the  Federal 
courts,  and  that  we  take  no  action  as  state  food  officials 
until  a  decision  is  made  either  by  the  said  board  or  the 
Federal  courts.  s.  L.  Mains. 

E.  W.  Burke. 

Willard  Hansen. 

Mr.  Mains;  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Hansen;  I  second  the  motion. 

President^  Wallis  :  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  properly  before  the  house.  What  do  you  wish 
to  do  with  it? 


PROF.  E.  R.  LYMAN, 

Chief  of  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory,  Portland,  Ore. 


Mr.  Davies:  I  would  suggest  that  we  adopt  it  section  by 
section. 

President  Wallis:  All  right.  Read  the  first  section,  Mr. 
Mains. 

Mr.  Mains  read  the  first  section. 

President  Wallis:  Now,  gentlemen,  we  will  take  that  sec¬ 
tion  first.  That  is  one  subject. 

Mr.  Mains  :  I  move  the  adoption  of  that  section. 

President  Wallis:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

(Calls  of  “Question.”) 

President  Wallis:  All  in  favor  of  the  adoption - 

Mr.  Newman  ;  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  for  in¬ 
formation.  I  think  there  has  been  introduced  into  Congress, 
at  Washington,  just  such  a  measure,  to  be  a  part  of  the  pure 
food  law,  to  be  supervised  liy  the  food  control  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States.  Is  that  so,  Mr.  Meyers? 

Mr.  Meyers:  Yes,  but  it  has  not  been  enacted. 

President  Wallis;  A^es,  it  has  been  introduced;  it  is  before 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Does  anyl)ody  know  any¬ 
thing  about  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Mains:  I  know  that  it  is  a  bad  law. 

Mr.  Meyers:  I  think  one  has  lieen  witlidrawn  from  the 
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committee — the  Mann  Rill.  1  he  Mann  Bill  has  been  with¬ 
drawn. 

Mr.  Mains:  Because  it  is  just  a  flat-footed  proposition. 

I  think  this  is  a  good,  fair  resolution. 

President  Wallis:  All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this 
section  will  say  “Aye.” 

Alembers :  Aye. 

President  Wallis:  Those  opposed  will  say  “No.” 

(No  response.) 

President  Wallis :  Read  the  next  section,  Mr.  Main.s. 

Air.  Mains: 

“We  recommend  in  the  case  of  labels  that  the  name  and 
address  of  the  manufacturer  or  distributer  appear  upon  the 
label  of  food  and  drinks.” 

President  Wallis:  Are  you  ready  to  adopt  that? 

Air.  Alains:  T  move  the  adoption  of  that. 

President  Wallis:  All  in  favor  will  say  “Aye.” 

Alembers :  Aye. 

Air.  Newman  :  T  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  run  up 
against  that  proposition  in  Illinois  a  great  many  times,  and 
this  is  what  they  hand  us :  Armour — that  is,  the  Armour 
Packing  Company — ^^has  just  the  name — no  address.  They 
asked  for  the  address,  and  Armour  said:  “If  we  put  the  ad¬ 
dress  on  there  we  will  have  to  put  on  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph  and  other  places.  Now,”  they  say,  “if 
we  put  the  address  of  Chicago  on,  people  in  the  West  prefer 
stuff  slaughtered  in  Kansas  City;  if  we  put  the  Kansas  City 
address  on,  people  in  the  East  prefer  the  New  A’ork  or  Chi¬ 
cago  stuff.”  And  they  have  just  reasons  to  do  it.  Probably 
they  imagine  it,  but  they  prefer  those  things.  Those  men 
say  that  they  prefer,  if  they  must  put  the  address  on,  to  put 
the  general  office’s  address  on  ;  but  they  don't  want  even  to 
do  that.  Now,  we  have  had  those  men  on  the  carpet  u:  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  this  is  onlv  what  they  give  out.  We  have  taken 
this  stand — not  a  ruling,  but  just  a  stand — that  firms  that 
are  as  large  as  some  of  these  firms  are,  and  everybody  knows 
them,  when  a  package  is  picked  up  marked  The  National 
Biscuit  Company  or  Armour  &  Company,  or  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany,  or  Morris  &  Company,  we  know  wffiere  they  are  and 
we  don’t  ask  for  their  address. 

Air.  Mains:  Mr.  President,  I  realize  the  fact,  and  we 
have  had  that  same  matter  brought  up  here,  and  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  the  convention  to  approve  or  disapprove  or 
amend  these  resolutions,  and  possibly  there  are  good  reasons 
for  amending  them,  but  your  committee  was  desirous  of 
placing  the  responsibility  upon  someone,  absolutely,  that’s  all. 

Mr.  Newman  :  T  want  to  say  that  is  in  our  law,  and  I 
will  vote  for  the  resolution.  I  just  wanted  to  bring  out  some 
of  the  arguments. 

President  Wallis:  As  T  understand  it,  you  are  not  against 
the  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Newman:  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  will  vote  for  it.  It  is  in  our 
law.  sir. 

Air.  Burke:  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
average  food  commissioner  today  it  is  a  matter  of  somebody 
being  responsible,  and  this  makes  somebody  responsible ; 
now,  that’s  all  we  ask.  In  other  words,  that  somebody  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  goods  ;  and  I  don’t  see  how  a  commissioner 
could  be  aii}^  fairer  than  that. 

Air.  Hansen :  That  point  came  up  in  the  State  of  Utah, 
that  Mr.  Newman  mentioned  there,  with  one  of  our  cream¬ 
eries — the  Jensen  Creamery  Company.  Our  law  says  that 
the  name  and  address  must  be  on  the  butter,  and  therefore 
they  had  to  put  it  on.  I  met  another  case,  in  this  way :  I 
don’t  remember  just  the  name  of  the  firm,  but  we  will  say 
for  illustration  that  it  was  the  Purity  Extract  Company;  it 
didn’t  name  the  state  or  give  the  address  or  anything  else, 
and  it  was  an  adulterated  product.  And  so  I  think  the  ad¬ 
dress  should  be  on  it,  so  that  we  can  find  the  manufacturer, 
if  he  is  putting  it  up  in  his  house,  or  packing-house,  or  some¬ 
where.  We  couldn’t  find  him. 

(Calls  of  “Question.”) 

President  Wallis:  All  in  favor  of  that  clause  in  the  re¬ 
port  will  say  “Aye.” 

Members :  Aye. 

President  Wallis:  Take  the  next  clause.  Mr.  Alains. 

Air.  Mains: 

“In  the  case  of  bleaching  of  flour,  we  petition  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Agricultural  Department  to  submit  the  same  to  the 
Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  a  speedy  trial  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Courts,  and  that  we  take  no  action  as  state  food  of¬ 
ficials  until  a  decision  is  made  either  by  the  said  board 
or  the  Federal  Courts.” 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Air.  Davies:  In  regard  to  this  resolution  (the  bleached 


flour  question)  I  want  to  just  say  a  word  in  explanation  of 
my  vote  on  that.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  in  the  Northwest 
here  we  have — I  suppose  we  don’t  compare  with  Nebraska 
and  other  places  as  to  the  amount  of  wheat  raised — very 
large  mills,  and  in  our  state  we  have  a  large  number  of  mills, 
and  also  throughout  the  country  we  have  dozens  and  dozens 
of  from  300-barrel  mills  up,  and  when  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  took  their  stand  upon  the  bleached  flour  question,  the 
question  was  agitated  in  our  state,  and  a  whole  lot  of  press¬ 
ure  was  brought  to  bear  on  me  to  take  the  matter  up.  Our 
law  reads  exactly  like  the  Federal  law,  and  if  the  Federal 
authorities  can  get  a  conviction  we  can,  and  if  they  can’t 
get  one  we  can’t  get  one ;  and  so.  after  consideration  of  the 
matter,  in  consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  there  was 
so  much  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  me  that  I  finally  made 
a  tentative  ruling  in  this  form  :  that  no  more  bleaching  should 
be  done  in  the  State  of  Washington  until  such  time  as  the 
matter  would  be  determined  in  the  Federal  Courts.  So  it 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  withdraw  from  that,  and  I  wish'ed 
to  explain  this  in  connection  with  my  vote.  Now,  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  I  ought  to  vote  against  this  resolution,  but  I  am  not 
going  to ;  I  am  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Alains’  resolution. 

President  Wallis:  All  who  are  in  favor  of  the  final  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  clause  will  make  it  known  by  saying  “Aye.” 

Members :  Aye. 

President  Wallis:  Now,  gentlemen,  that  disposes  of  the 
report  of  that  committee.  Is  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
ready  to  report? 

Mr.  Burke:  No,  we  are  not  ready  to  report,  but  w'e  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Davies;  Mr.  President,  as  the  Resolutions  Committee 
is  not  yet  ready  to  report,  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  7 
o’clock. 

Mr.  Loomis:  Air.  President,  the  Ccmmiltee  on  Near- 
Beer  is  ready  to  report. 

President  Wallis ;  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Near-Beer. 

Mr.  Loomis  then  read  the  report,  as  follows ; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  on 
“near-beer”  standards,  appointed  by  the  President  of  this 
association,  that  the  adoption  of  any  standard  for  “near- 
beer”  is  inadvisable  at  present,  as  the  problem  is  not  pure¬ 
ly  a  chemical  one  but  is  more  a  technical  and  medical 
one,  and  involves  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
“wet”  and  “dry”  factions  in  this  country,  and  it  is  thus 
clearly  necessary  to  secure  information  from  manufactur¬ 
ers,  to  study  processes,  and  to  consult  with  medical  ex 
perts  aside  from  considering  the  matter  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  chemistry  alone. 

It  appears  that  the  states  of  Kansas  and  Oregon  are 
securing  successful  results  by  leaving  the  question  of  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  necessary  to  form  an  intoxicating 
beverage  and  so  to  offer  grounds  for  action  to  the  prose¬ 
cuting  attorneys  to  decide,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
this  method  of  solving  this  problem  be  tentatively  fol¬ 
lowed  by  this  association.  H.  M.  Loomis. 

E.  R.  Lyman. 

H.  Louis  Jackson. 

Herman  Harms. 

Tb^t  is  signed  by  all  but  Air.  Mason. 

President  Wallis:  What  is  your  position  on  the  question. 
Air.  Alason?  Whv  did  you  not  join  in  the  report? 

Air.  Mason:  The  position  that  Idaho  holds  on  that  is  that 
we  want  to  get  some  decision  or  result  that  we  can  w'ork 
on,  and  we  want  to  have  some  kind  of  a  standard.  We  are 
having  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  with  the  near-beer  question  here, 
and  these  other  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  the  other  state 
and  county  officials  can  attend  to  the  near-beer  question  them¬ 
selves.  because  we  can  determine  the  per  cent  of  alcohol  all 
right  in  any  beverage.  But  when  we  get  up  on  the  witness- 
stand  can  we  tell  what  an  intoxicating  drink  is?  It  seems 
that  the  other  gentlemen  take  the  stand  that  the  judge  and 
the  jury  alone  can  decide  that  better  than  we  can. 

Mr.  Loomis:  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

President  Wallis:  .All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  re¬ 
port  will  say  “Aye.” 

Alembers :  Aye. 

President  Wallis:  Those  opposed  will  say  “No.” 

Mr.  Mason :  No. 

President  Wallis :  The  resolution  is  adopted.  Now,  gen¬ 
tlemen.  what  shall  yve  do  about  adjourning? 

Air.  Burke:  Why,  if  you  will  just  wait  a  few  minutes  we 
will  be  ready  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions.  and  you  can  take  them  up  section  by  section. 

Thereupon,  at  3:43  o’clock  p.  m.,  an  informal  recess  w'as 
taken. 
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At  4 :45  o’clock  p.  m.  the  convention  resumed  its  session. 
President  Wallis :  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  in  tentative  form  was  read. 

President  Wallis:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  read  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Constitution.  Are  you  ready 
for  its  adoption? 

Mr.  Mains:  Air.  President,  I  move  its  adoption. 

Air.  Burke:  T  second  the  motion. 

President  WAllis :  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

Air.  Davies:  T  move  that  it  he  adopted  section  by  section. 
President  W'^allis :  Then,  Air.  Secretary,  you  will  please 
read  it  by  sections. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  Article  T. 

President  W^allis :  If  there  is  no  objection  Article  I  will 
be  adopted. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  Article  II,  Section  1. 

Air.  Alains:  I  move  its  adoption. 

President  W’allis  :  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  stand 
as  adopted. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  Article  II,  Section  2. 

Air.  Alains:  I  move  its  adoption. 

President  W’allis :  If  there  is  no  objection  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  Article  II,  Section  3. 

^Alr.  Davies:  I  would  suggest  that  we  add  the  words  “and 
National”  there. 

President  WAallis :  With  that  change,  ,that  clause  will  be 
adopted. 

Air.  Alains :  Please  read  that  again,  Mr.  Secretary.  < 
Secretary  Knight  again  read  Section  3  of  Article  II. 

Air.  Newman  :  I  want  to  say  that  I  thank  everybody  for 
the  opportunity  of  being  here  and  express  my  appreciation 
of  being  here,  but  as  yet  I  haven’t  heard  any  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  to  where  your  line  is.  It  occurs  to  my  mind  that  a 
W’estern  Association  naturally  ends  somewhere,  of  course. 
East. 

President  W'allis  :  WTat  do  they  say  you  are  in  Chicago 
— in  the  West? 

Air.  Newman  :  W^hy,  in  Chicago  they  think  we  are  all  the 
country.  (Laughter.) 

Air.  Burke:  Gentlemen,  I  think  if  the  boys  from  the  East 
want  to  come  out  here  that  we  will  welcome  them. 

Secretary  Knight :  The  question  of  membership  comes 
in  a  later  section. 

Air.  Alains:  I  move  its  adoption.  Air.  President. 

President  Wallis:  That  is  the  motion.  If  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  the  section  will  stand  adopted. 

Air.  Loomis:  With  the  words  “and  National”  inserted? 
President  W’allis:  Yes,  with  the  words  “and  National” 
inserted.  • 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  Section  4,  of  Article  II. 
President  Wallis:  If  there  is  no  objection  it  will  stand 
adopted. 

Air.  Alains:  I  don’t  know  whether  I  will  stand  for  that. 
There  are  points  in  the  National  law  that  we  all  know  ought 
to  conform  to  some  of  our  laws,  instead  of  us  conforming 
to  them.  It  may  be  that  that  is  all  right,  but  I  move  that  the 
section  be  rejected,  entirely. 

President  Wallis:  Does  anyone  suggest  a  motion  to  strike 
that  section  out? 

Air.  Lyman  :  I  move  we  change  that  to  read  “in  general.” 
President  W^allis:  The  motion  is  that  the  words  “in  gen¬ 
eral”  be  placed  in  that  section  in  the  proper  place.  All  in 
favor  of  that  say  “Aye.” 

A1  embers:  Aye. 

President  W-’a'llis:  Read  it  as  amended,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  said  section  as  amended. 
President  Wallis:  Read  the  next  section. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  Article 'III. 

President  W’allis:  If  there  is  no  objection  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  Article  IV. 

Air.  Mains:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  that  be  rejected. 
President  Wallis:  All  in  favor  of  rejecting  that  section 
will  make  it  manifest  by  saying  “Aye.” 

Alembers:  Aye. 

President  W^allis  :  The  motion  is  carried.  Go  right  along. 
Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  Article  V. 

Air.  Davies :  I  think,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  that  that 
standard  committee  should  be  rejected. 

Air.  Alains:  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Wallis  :  Gentlemen,  the  motion  is  to  strike  out 
the  standard  committee.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  will 
say  “Aye.” 


Alembers:  Aye. 

Mr.  Alains  :  I  move  that  we  take  a  recess  until  7  o’clock. 

President  Wallis:  All  in  favor  of  taking  a  recess  until  7 
o’clock  will  say  “Aye.” 

Some  members :  Aye. 

President  Wallis:  Those  opposed  will  say  “No.” 

Some  members :  No. 

President  Wallis:  The  motion  is  rejected. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  Article  VI. 

President  Wallis:  If  there  is  no  objection  the  section  is 
adopted.  Go  on  with  the  rest,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  Article  VII. 

Air.  Mains:  I  move  its  adoption. 

President  Wallis:  If  there  is  no  objection  it  is  adopted. 
Go  right  along,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  Article  VIII. 

At  this  time  President  Wallis  left  the  chair  to  answer  a 
telephone  call,  and  called  Commissioner  Hansen  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  convention. 

Air.  Mains :  I  move  its  adoption.  Air.  President. 


PROF.  H.  M.  LOOMIS, 

Chief  of  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory,  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Chairman  (Commissioner  Hansen):  It  will  stand  as 
read,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

At  this  time  President  Wallis  returned  and  resumed  the 
chair. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  Article  IX. 

President  Wallis :  The  article  is  adopted. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  the  article  providing  for 
a  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

President  Wallis:  If  there  is  no  objection  that  section 
will  be  adopted.  Go  right  on,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Knight :  Standards  Committee.  There  is  no 
use  reading  that.  And  there  is  another  committee  cut  out. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  the  article  providing  as 
to  membership. 

Mr.  Alains  :  I  move  that  that  be  amended  to  read  “Alem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  where  the  Board  of 
Health  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  pure  food  laws.” 

Mr.  Lyman:  I  move  that  that  be  amended  to  include 
chemists,  too.  as  well  as  those  in  charge  of  laboratories. 

President  Wallis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke :  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to 
amend  that  to  include  deputies  of  the  state  food  commis¬ 
sioners. 
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President  Wallis:  Deputy  commissioners? 

Mr.  Burke :  Deputy  commissioners. 

Mr.  Lyman  ;  Isn’t  there  some  blanket  phrase  that  we  can 
use  to  cover  this  whole  thing? 

President  Wallis:  No;  I  don’t  think  you  can  improve  this 
one,  Mr.  Lyman.  All  in  favor  of  this  section  as  amended 
will  sav  “Aye.” 

Members :  Aye. 

President  Wallis:  The  section  is  adopted. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  the  article  with  reference 
to  voting. 

President  Wallis:  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  is  adopted. 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  the  article  with  reference 
to  amendments. 

President  Wallis:  If  there  is  no  objection,  it  is  adopted. 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  anything  in  this  constitution 
which  covers  the  territory  covered  by  this  association  ? 

Secretary  Knight:  No. 

Mr.  Hansen  :  I  think  it  would  not  be  wise  to  draw  a  line 
there,  because  if  some  of  our  eastern  friends  want  to  come 
over  and  join  the  West,  why  let  them  come. 

President  Wallis:  The  constitution  should  provide  for  a 
roll  call  by  states  for  voting.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the 
Secretary  will  include  in  the  section  providing  for  voting 
that  it  shall  be  done  by  roll  call  of  the  states.  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  is  the  report  of  the  committee.  Are  you  in  favor 
of  adopting  it  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Mains  :  I  move  we  adopt  it  as  a  whole. 

President  Wallis:  All  who  are  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
report  of  this  committee  as  the  constitution  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  will  make  it  manifest  by  saving  “Aye.” 

Members  :Aye. 

The  Constitution,  as  adopted  by  this  vote,  read  as  follows  : 

Article  I. 

NAME. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Association  of 
Western  Food  Control  Officials. 

.Article  II. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Section  1.  The  object  is  to  promote  and  foster  such  legis¬ 
lation  as'  will  tend  to  protect  public  health  and  prevent  de¬ 
ception  and  fraud  in  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  dairy, 
food  and  other  products  intended  for  human  consumption. 

Section  2.  To  promote  uniformity  in  legislation  and  rul¬ 
ings  relative  to  dairy  and  food  products. 

Section  3.  To  enhance  the  efficiency  of  dairy  and  food 
laws  by  developing  an  acquaintance  tending  to  harmonize  the 
interests  represented  by  those  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  such  state  and  federal  laws. 

i  Section  4.  To  work  for  laws,  rules  and  regulations  in 
harmony  with  the  national  laws. 

;  Article  TIL 

t 

:  OFFICERS. 

‘  The  officers  shall  consist  of  one  President,  one  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  a  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Article  IV. 

committees. 

The  committees  shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  A  Committee  on  Uniform  Laws. 

2.  An  Auditing  Committee. 

3.  A  Financial  Committee. 

4.  A  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Article  V. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  and  shall  hold  office 
until  the  last  session  of  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  until 
their  successors  are  duly  elected. 

Article  VI. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and 
shall  issue  or  cause  the  Secretary  to  issue  all  orders  or  no¬ 
tices  that  may  be  required,  and  shall  notify  or  cause  to  be 
notified  all  members  of  the  Association  of  any  meeting  that 
may  be  called  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  by-laws,  and 
appoint  such  committees  as  may  be  required,  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  or  election  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice  President  to 
act  in  the  capacity  of  President  when  the  President  is  ab¬ 
sent,  or  from  other  cause  fails  to  act,  in  accordance  with  the 
by-laws  of  the  Association. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  keep  a  record 
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of  the  proceedings  of  all  meetings  and  conduct  such  corre¬ 
spondence  and  issue  such  notices  as  may  be  required  of  him. 
or  by  these  hy-laws  or  by  the  President  or  acting  President 
of  this  Association,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

If  the  President  for  any  reason  cannot  act  at  any  meeting 
he  shall  notify  the  Vice  President  to  be  present  and  act  as 
President  of  the  meeting. 

He  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the  Association  and 
pay  the  same  upon  orders  of  the  President  on  bills  which 
have  been  audited  and  allowed  by  the  Executive  Com_mittee. 

Article  VTI. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  The  following  persons  shall  be  members  of  this 
Association:  (1)  State  Dairy  Commissioners.  (2)  State 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners,  (3)  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sioners,  (4)  State  Sanitary  Commissioners,  (5)  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commissioners  charged  with  enforcement  of  dairy 
or  food  laws,  (6),  Chiefs  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
(7)  Chief  of  LI.  S.  Branch  Laboratories.  (8)  Chemists  of 
Food  and  Dairy  Commissioners,  (9)  Members  of  State 
Boards  of  Health.  (10)  In  states  having  no  food  or  dairy 
departments  the  governor  may  appoint  a  delegate,  who,  by 
virtue  of  this  appointment,  shall  become  a  member. 

All  person  shall  cease  to  be  members  of  this  Association 
when  they  cease  to  hold  the  position  by  virtue  of  which  they 
are  entitled  to  membership. 

Article  VITT. 

VOTING. 

In  voting  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  each  state  shall  be  entitled 
to  three  votes,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  including 
the  U.  S.  Branch  Food  Laboratories,  shall  be  entitled  to 
three  votes.  Those  present  and  qualified  shall  cast  the  full 
vote  of  their  state. 

Article  IX. 

COMMITTEE  ON  UNIFORM  LAWS. 

The  Committee  on  Uniform  Laws  shall  consist  of  three 
members,  appointed  by  the  President  at  each  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 
It  shall  be  their  duty  to  study  the  differences  in  the  various 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  concerning  dairy  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  various  states  and  bring  in  recommendations  to 
the  Association  at  annual  meetings. 

Article  X. 

AUDITING  committee. 

The  Auditing  Committee  shall  consist  of  three  members, 
appointed  by  the  President  at  the  first  session  of  each  annual 
meeting,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting.  They  shall  hold  of¬ 
fice  during  the  meeting  for  which  they  are  appointed. 

Article  XL 

committee  on  resolutions. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  shall  be  composed  of  three 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  at  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  each  annual  meeting,  and  shall  hold  office  during 
each  meeting. 

Article  XII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  by 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  states  represented. 

President  Wallis:  The  motion  is  carried.  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  have  just  got  a  telephone  message  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  the  autos  are  ready  outside  of  this  build¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  waiting  for  us.  I  w'ould  like  to  say  that  the 
Commercial  Club,  which  has  been  so  generous  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  these  visitors,  has  provided  especially  for  your 
benefit  tonight  a  smoker,  and  they  request  that  every  person 
shall  be  present.  They  feel  that  they  would  like  to  have  the 
presence  of  everybody,  and  they  have  also,  in  addition,  ar¬ 
ranged  a  nice  vaudeville  entertainment,  and  they  are  going 
to  serve  some  kind  of  refreshments — I  think  near-beer  has 
been  excluded  (laughter) — and  I  want  everybody  to  be 
present.  Mr.  Max  Mayfield  is  present,  and  will  speak  to  you. 

Mr.  Max  Mayfield :  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that  these 
autos  will  wait  until  you  get  through  wnth  your  business,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  hurry. 

Mr.  Loomis:  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  G  o’clock,  to 
meet  at  the  Commercial  Club,  and  that  we  continue  our  ses¬ 
sion  at  that  time  and  place. 

The  motion  was  put  and  unanimously  carried. 
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At  G  o  clock  p.  m.  the  convention  resumed  its  session  at 
the  Commercial  Cluli  rooms. 

Mr.  Burke :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
submits  the  following  report : 

Secretary  Knight  thereupon  read  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions,  as  follows  : 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs  leave  to  report  as 
follows: 

RESOLVED,  That  this  convention  express  its  hearty 
thanks  to  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  address  transmitted  to  its  President,  and  the  President 
is  hereby  directed  to  convey  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  Association’s  cordial  approval  of  his  suggestion  for 
co-operation  between  the  Federal  and  State  authorities  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  for  the 
people,  and  regretting  his  inability  to  be  with  us  on  this 
occasion. 

Whereas,  The  exceptional  facilities  among  the  distin¬ 
guished  scientific  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  unlimited  funds  at  the  command  of  the  Department 
under  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  their  power 
to  protect  the  American  public  generally  by  the  control  of 
imports  and  interstate  shipments,  pre-eminently  equip  the 
Department  for  the  determination  of  doubtful  food  ques¬ 
tions  and  the  establishment  of  authoritative  precedents; 
and 

Whereas,  In  order  that  the  State  Food  Departments  may 
secure  that  indispensable  uniformity  of  food  laws,  regula¬ 
tions  and  constructions,  and  so  carry  on  this  great  food 
control  work  in  their  several  jurisdictions  with  the  wisest 
and  most  successful  results,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  working  basis  of  uniformity  must  prevail;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  appropriate  that  this  standard  should  not 
be  the  laws  and  regulations  of  any  one  of  our  many  states, 
but  the  Federal  statutes,  chosen  by  the  people  of  all  the 
states  through  their  national  legislators. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  a  determination  upon 
mooted  food  problems  ought  first  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  members  of  the  Western 
Food  Control  Association  co-operate  with  the  Food  Com¬ 
missioners  and  Departments  of  all  states  and  with  our  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Agriculture,  toward  the  continued  and 
perfected  investigation,  understanding  and  enforcement  of 
food  laws;  and 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that,  in 
the  interest  of  consumers,  manufacturers  and  food  officials, 
and  for  the  protection  of  legitimate  internal  and  interstate 
commerce,  state  laws,  constructions  and  regulations  should 
be  uniform  with  the  provisions  and  administration  of  our 
National  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

That  this  association  be  made  a  permanent  organization, 
for  the  benefit  of  Western  Food  Officials,  and  as  a  help  and 
strength  to  the  National  organization. 

That  the  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Western  Food  Control  Officials,  and  that  it  shall 
meet  annually  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be  decided  by  the 
President  and  Secretary. 

That  inasmuch  as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments 
at  a  recent  meeting  have  asked  the  different  state  food 
officials  to  suggest  to  them  what  time  in  November  next 
would  be  most  convenient  for  them  to  attend  the  next  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  New  Orleans, 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  ft  is  the  sense  of  this  Association 
that  the  date  of  the  next  annual  convention,  to  be  held  in 
New  Orleans,  be  the  week  of  November  28,  1910,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  attend  said  conven¬ 
tion  in  a  body;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  mailed 
at  once  by  the  Secretary  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  organization. 

Whereas,  The  American  Food  Journai  has  rendered  valu¬ 
able  service  to  the  cause  of  pure  foods  and  to  uniformity 
in  food  legislation,  and  to  all  intelligent  interpretation  of 
food  laws;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Food  Journal  has  offered  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  without  expense  to 
the  Association,  which  service,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  giving  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  wide  circulation, 
is  very  valuable  to  the  Western  Food  Control  Officials  and 
the  consuming  public; 

Resolved,  That  we  e>.tend  to  H.  B.  Meyers,  publisher  of 
the  American  Food  Journal,  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  attend¬ 
ance  and  the  encouragement  and  valuable  help  at  this 
meeting  and  to  accomplish  the  object  of  our  organization. 


Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 


H  thanks  be  given  to  Hon.  James 

TU  *  Illustrious  Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho, 

and  to  Mayor  Pence  of  “Boise  the  Beautiful,”  and  for  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  accorded  the  members  of  this  association. 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  Commercial  Club, 
1°  P;.  Grunbaum  of  the  Entertainment  Commit- 

tee,  to  Max  Mayfield,  Chairman  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  of  Idaho,  and  to  the  press  of  Boise,  for  their 
cordial  treatment  and  well-known  hospitality  while  in  this 
beautiful  city. 

That  to  the  Hon.  James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy,  Food  and 

G-  Mason,  State 

Chemist  of  Idaho,  we  extend  our  felicitations  for  their  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  and  boundless  hospitality  which  have  char¬ 
acterized  their  every  event  of  our  generous  entertainment. 

E.  W.  Burke. 

L.  Davies. 

Willard  Hansen. 

President  Wallis:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  read  the 
report  ot  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  What  is  vour 
pleasure? 

Mr.  Burke; 
resolutions, 

Mr.  Mains :  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Wallis:  Are  there  any  remarks?  If  not  as 

favor  of  the  motion  will  sav  “Ave  ’’ 

Members :  Aye. 

President  Wallis:  As  many  as  are  opposed  wull  sav  “No” 

( No  response.) 

President  .Wallis :  The  motion  is  carried,  and  the  report 
ot  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  is  adopted. 

Mr  Hansen:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  telegram  here, 
which  1  will  read : 

“Sorry  sickness  kept  me  home.  Please  convey  to  conven¬ 
tion  congratidations  and  best  wishes  for  splendid  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  objects  in  view.  w,  j?  Jansen  ” 

President  Wallis:  That  is  the  creamery  man’ 

Mr.  Hansen:  Yes,  sir. 

President  \Vallis :  Well,  that  can  go  to  the  table,  if  you 
like,  and  it  will  go  with  all  the  other  telegrams  received  a« 

I  understand  we  are  going  to  have  all  the  proceedings  pub¬ 
lished.  Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  understand  it.  the  next  matter 
before  the  house  is  the  selection  of  a  place  for  our  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  Davies :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Coming 
down  here  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Boise  I  had  not  much  of 
an  idea  what  the  attendance  would  be  here,  and  what  the 
conchtions  would  be.  Now  that  we  have  accomplished  so 
much,  and  had  such  a  pleasant  and  interesting  meeting  with 
prospects  of  further  ones  to  come,  it  strikes  me  that  it  Would 
be  very  appropriate  the  next  time  to  meet  in  one  of  our  large 
cities,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  circuit.  Now  we  have 
several  large  cities-Salem,  Portland,  and  three  or  four  oth- 
ers  up  in  our  state,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  rail¬ 
road  facilities  that  we  have  in  this  country  the  city  of  Seattle 
would  be  a  very  appropriate  place  for  this  convention  to 
meet  the  next  time^  There  are  many  of  you  who  have  never 
been  over  on  the  Coast,  and  T  am  sure  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  you  to  come  to  a  large  city  like  Seattle  and  I 
feel  really  that  the  states  of  Oregon,  especially,  and  Wash¬ 
ington— the  State  of  Oregon  having  had  the  National  Con- 
vmtion  twice-really  the  Coast  would  be  the  appropriate 
place  and  the  city  of  Seattle  would  be  much  more  appro- 
priate  for  this  convention  to  meet  in  than  down  in  what  my 
friend  Burke  is  pleased  to  call  “the  frontier  town  of  Chev- 
enne.  However,  under  the  circumstances  I  believe  that  I 
w-.ll  defer  to  my  friend  Burke  this  time,  and  T  move  that  we 

accept  the  invitation  of  Commissioner  Burke  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  ^  rtuguici 

Mr.  Harms:  I  would  like  to  second  that  nomination. 

Mr.  Plansen  :  I  move  that  the  nominations  close 
President  Wallis:  All  in  favor  say  “Aye.” 

Some  members:  Aye. 

President  Wallis :  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  going  to 
Kansas  say  Aye,  »  s 

Mr.  Loomis:  Aye. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  there  will  be  a  little 
discussion  on  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Northwest  has 
had  a  good  share  of  the  meetings.  It  seems  to  me  that  Texas 
IS  an  immense  state  that  we  ought  to  get  somewhere  near. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Kansas  is  in  a  very  favorable  situation 
to  consider  for  the  next  meeting,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  meeting  at  Mackinac  and  the  Denver  meetings  were  at¬ 
tended  by  people  of  the  Northern  states,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  It  is  time  to  consider  that  section  of  the  Western  conn- 
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try,  and  from  down  near  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  those 
states  and  Missouri,  and  we  are  near  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
and  Arkansas,  and  if  they  come  to  these  conventions  they 
would  have  to  go  three  whole  days  before  they  could  get  to 
them.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  that.  And  as  far  as  being 
near  a  large  citv  is  concerned,  which  was  brought  up  lately^ 
we  are  near  a  very  important  city,  the  distributing  point  of 
the  Southwest— Kansas  City  is  recognized  as  being  the  dis¬ 
tributing  point  of  the  Southwest  and  the  Middle  West — and 
it  seems  to  me  that  Kansas  City,  and  that  section  of  country 
which  has  had  no  representation  yet,  would  be  worthy  of 
consideration. 

President  Wallis:  I  would  like  to  state,  of  course,  that 
all  this  is  out  of  order.  Nominations  have  closed. 


Mr.  Jackson:  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  that. 

President  Wallis:  Those  who  are  in  favor  ‘The  rrontier 
Town”  will  say  “Aye.” 

Members:  Aye.  ,  „ 

President  Wallis:  Those  who  are  opposed  will  say  No. 

Mr.  Loomis  and  Mr.  Jackson:  No.  ,  ,  ... 

President  Wallis :  The  ayes  have  it.  While  I  think  of  it, 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  have  been  requested  Jo 
designate  three  speakers  for  tonight,  and  in  consultation  with 
the  Vigilance  Committee  we  have  appointed  Mr.  Newman, 
Mr  Mains  and  Mr.  Davies,  and  the  suggestions  were  ap¬ 
proved  at  this  meeting  that  I  referred  to;  so  these  three 
gentlemen  will  be  prepared  tonight  to  speak  at  the  smoker—— 
Mr.  Newman,  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Mains.  (Applause.) 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
we  elect  our  officers,  or  is  there  any  other  business  now  be¬ 
fore  we  do  this  ?  ,  ,  • 

]yjj-  Loomis:  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  this  conven¬ 
tion  if  it  will  go  on  record  as  standing,  as  the  Association  of 
Western  Fpod  Control  Officials,,  for  the  next  annual  conven¬ 
tion  to  meet  at  Kansas  City  ? 

President  Wallis:  After  this  next  one? 

Mr.  Loomis:  I  mean  the  1911  annual  convention— Na¬ 
tional  Convention. 

President  Wallis:  Oh,  yes — I  see. 

Mr.  Loomis  :  It  seems  to  me  that  that  part  of  the  country 
needs  a  convention,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  the  West¬ 
ern  Association  of  Food  Control  Officials  take  that  stand, 
that  the  National  Convention  of  1911— that  it  be  the_  sense  of 
this  convention  that  it  should  be  held  at  Kansas  City. 

President  Wallis:  Well,  make  a  motion,  and  then  we  can 
tell. 

Mr.  Loomis:  Well,  I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Mr.  Meyers :  Mr.  President — excuse  me  a  moment  for 
butting  in  on  this  thing— but  the  point  is  just  this:  The  Na¬ 
tional  convention  was  held  in  Denver  in  1909,  at  Mackinac 
Island  in  1908,  in  1907  it  was  held  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi¬ 
tion,  in  1906  it  was  held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1905  it  was 
held  at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1904  it  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  in 
1903  it  was  held’  at  St.  Paul,  in  1902  it  was  held  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  in  Buffalo  in  1901,  in  Milwaukee  in  1900  and  in 
Chicago  in  1889.  Now,  you  haven’t  had  a  convention  in  the 
central  part  of  America  in  six  years.  You  have  either  gone 
to  the  extreme  West  or  the  extreme  East.  It  is  time  to  hold 
it  in  Topeka,  Kansas  or  Chicago,  or  some  central  place  like 
that.  I  think  it  would  not  be  out  of  order  for  this  convention 
to  say  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Western  Food  Control  of¬ 
ficials  to  all  get  together  at  New  Orleans  and  try  to  get  the 
convention  for  Kansas  City,  or  some  central  point,  for  the 
1911  National  Convention. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  think  it  is  right  to 
put  this  convention  on  record  on  a  thing  of  that  kind,  when 
these  officials  are  not  here  to  know  what  you  are  going  to 
unload  on  them? 

Mr.  Meyers:  Oh,  he's  right  to  try  to  get  his  friends  to 
stand  by  him. 

Mr.  Newman:  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  that 
has  to  be  done. 

President  Wallis:  Would  it  be  Kansas  City  or  Topeka? 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  any  place  you  go  to  the  Entertain¬ 
ment  Committee  has  got  to  arrange  for  it  and  get  contribu¬ 
tions  for  those  entertainments.  Those  complimentary  affairs 
— somebody  has  got  to  pay  for  those.  That  is  the  only  rea¬ 
son  that  I  object  to  it,  because  it  is  pledging  a  crowd  in  a 
man’s  back  yard  when  he  isn’t  around. 

Mr.  Burke:  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  this:  that  the 
Western  Eood  Officials  have  gone  on  record  about  as  far  as 
they  can  go  on  record,  and  I  don’t  propose  to  go  down  to 
the  next  National  Convention  with  my  hands  tied.  If  I 
promised  Kansas  that  I  would  stay  by  them,  I  would  be  a 
man  about  it  and  keep  my  word ;  but  I  don’t  know  that  I 
can  do  that  now.  While  I  think  he  is  right,  my  personal 


sjanpathy  is  with  him,  but  still  at  the  same  time  I  am  not 
going  to  put  myself  on  record  as  to  going  to  any  certain 
town.  I  might  find  out  that  I  couldn’t  do  it. 

Mr.  Hansen  :  I  think  Mr.  Burke  is  entirely  right.  That  is 
what  I  was  going  to  say.  I  would  like  to  take  the  gentle¬ 
man  by  the  hand  and  give  him  my  support,  personally,  but  I 
don’t  think  we  ought  to  go  on  record,  and  I  don’t  know  but 
what  any  one  of  us  would  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mains:  No— he  don’t  want  to  go  on  record— as  soon 
as  he  has  got  everything  he  wants. 

President  Wallis:  Who — Burke? 

Mr.  Mains:  Yes.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Mains  :  But  if  there  are  being  any  conventions  held, 
we  want  them  down  to  the  Holy  City. 

President  Wallis:  W.here  is  that? 

Mr.  Mains:  Lincoln.  It  is  perfectly  dry,  in  every  re¬ 
spect— 937  majority  yesterday— dry— dry.  I  want  you  to 
come  down  and  see  what  a  beautiful  place  we  have.  I  want 
Wallis  to  be  there,  to  renew  his  youth  in  the  school  of  today. 
But  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that  kind  of  a  layout  for 
an  entertainment  we  will  take  you  up  to  Omaha,  the  distrib- 
uting  point  of  the  Northwest,  instead  of  Kansas  City,  which 
is  the  distributing  point  of  the  other  section  of  the  country. 
But  I  must  be  frank  with  you,  gentlemen,  I  really  don’t  want 
the  convention  on  my  hands ;  I  would  rather  have  a  good 
time  going  to  a  convention  than  to  be  an  entertainer.  I  will 
be  frank  about  that;  I  don’t  want  that  convention  on  my 
hands  at  all. 

Mr.  Meyers:  Foxy  Grandpa! 

Mr.  Mains:  And  I  think  that  some  of  the  rest  of  these 
fellows,  after  they  get  through  at  the  convention,  won’t  want 
it  on  their  hands,  either. 

A  member:  Uncle  Jim  wouldn’t  want  to  come  out  to  Ne- 
hr  s,shs 

Mr  Mains:  No — Uncle  Jim  won’t  want  to  come  out  to 
Nebraska  after  he  hears  from  Nebraska,  I’ll  guarantee  him 
that.  But  I  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  a  friendly  un¬ 
derstanding.  Now,  that  is  my  idea  about  politics  in  this  con- 
vention  j  that  we  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
got  to  get  together  and  we  ought  to  pull  together  in  getting 
the  things  we  want.  I  don’t  care,  you  can  call  it  sectionalism 
if  you  want  to;  but  that  is  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  be 
recognized  on  the  map,  and  especially  in  this  food  convention 
you  have  got  to  play  the  little  game  of  politics.  The  little 
game  of  politics  is  played  in  everything.  .1  expecj  to  be 
down  in  New  Orleans  in  plenty  of  time  so  that  I  am  in  time 
for  all  the  fellows  that  come  along.  I  am  frank  boys,  to 
admit  that  if  there  is  any  game  of  politics  on,  I  like  to  be 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  always. 

President  Wallis:  Well,  what  did  you  get  up  tor— to 
make  a  motion? 

Mr  Mains:  No,  I  just  wanted  to  get  up  to  take  up  the 
time,  just  like  the  rest  of  the  fellows— they  haven’t  said  any¬ 
thing.  (Applause.)  ,  •  ,  r 

President  Wallis :  Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  before  the 

house? 

Mr  Hansen :  The  election  of  officers. 

President  Wallis:  Well,  gentlemen,  nominations  are  in 
order  for  the  election  of  President.  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Davies :  I  think  our  temporary  President  has  made 
a  wonderful  record  as  an  entertainer,  and  I  put  in  nom¬ 
ination  Mr.  Wallis,  and  I  move  that  he  be  President  for  the 
next  vear. 

Mr.’  Hansen:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that  our  present 
President  has  done  splendid  work,  but  I  also  have  in  mind 
a  gentleman  who  is  old  in  the  service  and  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work,  and  inasmuch  as  we  are  going  to  hold  our 
convention  in  his  city,  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  recognize  him 
as  the  President  for  the  year  and  change  about  a  little,  and 
I  place  in  nomination  Mr.  Burke  of  Wyoming. 

Mr  Mains:  Mr.  President,  I  have  just  seen  a  chance  of 
puttinp-  Burke  in  a  position  where  he  can’t  tell  us  every 
fifteen  minutes  that  he  has  been  Food  Commissioner  for  the 
past  six  years,  and  I  am  going  to  heartily  second  Hansen  s 
nomination.  (Laughter.) 

President  Wallis:  I  would  like  to  say 

Mr.  Burke :  Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad  to  get  off  of 
your  committees,  too. 

President  Wallis :  I  would  like  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  I 
was  approached  today  in  relation  to  this  presidency,  and  I 
told  the  person  who  approached  me— he  will  bear  me  out  in 
this— that  I  thought  it  a  good  thing  to  let  this  office  go 
around,  and  Mr.  Newman  and  I  were  discussing  it  a  while 
ago  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  let  a  man  be  Pr^ident 
where  the  convention  will  meet,  and  therefore,  if  Mr.  Davies 
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has  no  objection,  I  would  like  to  see  jMr.  Burke  unanimously 
elected  to  this  position. 

Mr.  I^avies :  Mr.  President,  it  was  a  terrible  jar  to  my 
conscience  to  withdraw  the  name  of  Seattle  as  the  place  to 
meet  and  vote  for  Cheyenne.  Now,  I  do  hate  to  give  it 
another  jar  and  vote  for  Mr.  Burke  for  President,  but  under 
the  circumstances  I  will  do  that  also.  (Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  Wallis:  Then  move  to  make  it  unanimous 
Mr.  Davies:  1  move  to  make  the  election  of  Mr.  Burke 
unanimous  as  President  of  this  Association 

President  Wallis:  All  those  in  favor  of  that  motion  will 
vote  Aye.  ’ 

Members:  Aye. 

Mr.  Burke :  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
elect  a  Vice  President  of  this  institution,  in  the  event  of  the 
President  resigning. 

President  Wallis:  Well,  our  constitution  provides  for  it' 
bhall  I  preside  yet,  and  go  down  the  list? 

Mr.  Burke:  Sure.  And  Mr.  President,  before  I  sit  down 
I  want  to  thank  these  gentlemen  for  the  confidence  they  have 
shown  in  me,  and  I  will  never  dishonor  the  job.  I’ll  tell  you 
that.  I  will  do  what  I  think  is  right  at  any  time. 

President  Wallis:  Now,  gentlemen,  nominations  for  Vice 
President  are  in  order.  Who  will  you  have? 

Mr.  Knight:  I  place  in  nomination  Mr.  Mains: 

Mr.  Mams:  Well,  gentlemen,  I  don’t  want  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

President  \\  allis :  No  one  who  is  nominated  has  a  right 
to  say  that.  Gentlemen,  are  you  prepared  with  any  other 
^  Chair  will  put  the  nomination  of 

Mr.  Mams  as  Vice  President  of  this  organization  Are  you 
prepared  for  the  question? 

(Calls  of  “Question.”) 

President  Wallis:  All  in  favor  will  make  it  manifest  bv 
saying  “Aye.” 

Meml>ers:  Aye. 

President  Wallis:  All  opposed  will  say  “No.’’ 

(No  response.) 

President  Wallis;  The  next  will  be  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer.  That  is  combined,  under  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

I  want  to  place  in  nomination 

Mr.  Jackson  of  Kansas. 

President  Wallis :  Mr.  Jackson  is  placed  in  nomination. 
Are  there  any  other  nominations?  (No  response.)  All  who 
are  m  favor  of  Mr.  Jackson  being  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  this  organization  will  make  it  manifest  bv  savin?  “  \ve  ” 
Members;  Aye.  '  ^  j  • 

President  Wallis:  Those  opposed  will  say  “No.” 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Knight:  How  about  the  committees? 

President  Wallis :  The  new  President  appoints  the  com¬ 
mittees.  and  I  think  that  is  right. 

President,  I  am  not  going  to  do  exactly 
as  Mr.  Jackson  did  and  ask  for  an  endorsement;  I  am  not 
going  to  do  that  at  all,  but  I  am  just  going  to  serve  notice 
on  you  people  that,  barring  some  accident,  political  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  us  as  commissioners  in  the  next  year  or  two,  in  the 
course  of  human  events  I  am  going  to  invite  you  people  and 
make  a  struggle  for  this  convention,  after  Mr  Burke  gets 
through  with  it,  if  he  doesn’t  kill  us  ofT,  to  some  of  the  cities 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

President  Wallis:  Now,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  is  the 

end  of  our  business,  is  it  not?  Is  there  anything  else  Mr 
Knight  ?  -  o  ,  . 

Mr.  Knight:  Nothing  else  that  I  know  of. 

President  Wallis:  Now,  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  we  are  all 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  successful  termination  of  our 
hrst  annual  convention,  and  as  retiring  presiding  officer  of 
this  organization  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  tonight  well  repaid 
tor  any  effort  that  I  have  put  forth  towards  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  object,  and  I  hope  that  in  our  future  conven¬ 
tions  we  will  have  as  harmonious  a  time  as  we  have  had 
during  this  two  days’  session  that  we  have  been  together 
this  tmie,  and  I  hope  that  we  won’t  lose  sight  of  the  very  ob- 
ject  of  our  association :  that  whatever  discussions  we  get 
into  that  we  have  this  object  before  us  all  the  time  and  tLt 
\ve  are  working  up  to  it,  we  are  building  up  to  it,  and  that  in 
all  our  committee  work  and  all  our  discussions  and  delibera¬ 
tions  we  always  have  that  object  in  view,  and  that  is  uni- 
tornuty  and  co-operation.  I  have  been  converted  to  this 
I  connnissioner.  I  would  not  have  gone 

Denver  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mv 
upport  to  the  accomplishment  of  uniformity  with  the  Na- 

but^^vp^"  the  National  law  needs  amendment, 

hut  we  can  t  amend  it  by  individually  working  in  our  states! 


but  with  the  states  working  as  a  unit  with  reference  to  the 
National  law  we  can  accomplreh  in  the  future  all  that  we  de- 

?hP^w;>cf-  commissioners  stated,  in  this  work  in 

the  West  at  least,  we  are  beginning  now  to  realize  that  there 
IS  strength  in  unity.  Thqre  is  not  strength  in  working  among 
ourselves;  but  there  is  strength  in  unity.  This  organizatffin 

together  in  hariLny  with 
this  object,  the  strength  there  is  in  the  West,  and  we  can  be 
a  great  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  if  we  are  united 
when  we  go  c  own  to  New  Orleans,  and  wherever  we  go  and 
we  will  be  able  to  accomplish  what  the  National  orga'niza- 
Pon  IS  seeking  to  accomplish,  and  we  will  demonstrate  to  the 
Government  that  they  have  no  better  support  than  we  are  • 
that  we  are  not  pulling  away  from  them,  but  we  are  work¬ 
ing  with  them.  And  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Jackson  of  Kan¬ 
sas  that  we  are  very  glad  he  has  been  here,  and  we  all  un- 

J®’  w'th  us  ;  we  are  all  to¬ 

gether.  We  understand  what  we  are  working  for,  and  now 
let  us  go  home  and  keep  our  eye  on  the  mark,  and  whatever 
we  do  let  us  do  it  with  the  desire  to  accomplish  what  our  resolu¬ 
tions  say  and  let  the  manufacturers  know  all  the  time  that 
friends;  that  we  are  not  destroying  the 
they  have  got  invested,  but  if  they  will  do  the 
ngtit  thing  that  they  can  come  to  us  and  we  will  go  to  them 
and  we  will  help  them  in  establishing  their  business  and 
placing  It  in  the  confidence  and  the  hearts  of  the  people 
Now,  gentlemen  I  retire  from  my  position  here,  thanking 
you  for  your  kindness  and  courtesies,  and  I  assure  you  that 
my  right  hand  and  my  left  hand  and  my  heart  and  my  soul 
are  with  you  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  our 
^  organization.  (Applause.) 

■  No— just  keep  that  chair,  Mr.  President. 

Mr  Wallis :  No— I  think  this  is  the  verv  time  to  surren¬ 
der  the  reins  to  the  new  officer.  (Applause.) 

President  Burke :  Mr.  Retiring  President  and  Gentlemen  ■ 

I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Wallis  has  had  a  chance  to  preside 
meeting.  Me  started  this  thing  in  Salt  Lake  in  a 
small  way  and  we  thought  we  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
^‘=''°™P’'shed.  I  wish  to  thank  Commissioner 
Wallis  for  the  way  he  has  presided;  he  has  been  fair,  and  I 
think  :vou  can  all  go  home  and  say  you  have  accomplished 
more  than  you  expected  to.  There  has  been  more  dismission 
at  this  meeting  than  any  that  I  have  ever  been  at-and  I 
haAe  been  m  the  work  for  six  years,  gentlemen.  (Laughter.) 

^  this  IS  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  think 

.vou  will  find,  when  we  meet  again— possibly  some  of  us 

r°i  ^  believe  that  every¬ 

body  that  has  been  here  has  been  broad  in  their  views  and 
J  believe  they  are  trying  to  take  a  step  forward.  I  think 
they  are  trying  to  be  fair  with  the  manufacturers  and  job¬ 
bers,  and  also  with  the  consuming  public,  who  are  more  in¬ 
terested  than  anybody. 

I  believe  the  jobber  at  the  present  time  sees  that  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  go  and  get  a  good  Fed- 
eral  law  something  that  will  be  uniform  for  all,  and  then 
all  the  states  will  say  amen  to  that  kind  of  a  law 
Lots  of  people  will  say  that  we  ought  to  change  this  propo¬ 
sition  at  this  meeting.  Gentlemen,  you  can’t  do  it.  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  have  been  down  to  these  National  meetings  and  I 
have  been  spanked  for  six  years,  and  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
whipped  and  humiliated,  and  I  believe  lots  of  you  fellows 
^re  know  what  has  taken  place,  and  more  especiallv  Mr 
Meyers -will  say  that  I  have  offered  myself  as  a  sacrifice  in 
order  to  get  this  thing  up  more  than  anybody  else  in  the 

Dusinps.  I  was  always  ready  to  do  anvthing  that  I  thoimht 
would  be  a  step  forward.  '  uiuugm 

Now,  this  meeting  that  we  have  had  here,  gentlemen,  I 
feel  Aery  proud  of,  because  I  know  that  some  of  you  have 
come  a  long  ways  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  I  believe  that 
you  boys  will  lie  proud  that  you  have  met  here.  I  think  fn 
going  home  that  we  are  all  together;  I  don’t  think  there  is 
any  difference  between  any  of  us.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet 
on  these  committees  with  these  men;  thev  seemed  to  be  in 
favor  of  doing  what  was  right. 

yo”  all  to  come  to  Cheyenne  in  the  same  way  and 
I  will  try  and  have  you  remember  Burke  of  Chevenne  as’ long 

tl IT  will  have  one  broncho  kick  Mains  in 

the  chest  if  I  don  t  do  anything  else.  We  have  got  what  we 
consider  the  greatest  frontier  town  in  the  West 

tion?’  hold  your  Frontier  Exposi- 

President  Burke:  In  September.  Now,  I’ll  tell  you,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  if  you  feel  as  though  you  would  like  to  express  your¬ 
selves  along  hese  lines,  as  to  the  time  when  we  should  meet 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  it.  If  there  is  any  particular 
time  you  think  you  would  like  to  meet  at  Cheyenne  I  would 
arrange  it  to  meet  at  any  time  you  want.  You  have  left  it  up 
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to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  and  me  to  decide.  Now,  if 
you  have  any  opinion  to  express  we  would  like  to  hear  it. 
We  would  like  to  serve  you  in  our  present  capacity.  I  wo,uld 
like  to  hear  from  you  as  to  when  you  think  or  somewhere 
near  when  you  would  like  to  meet  again,  because  we  want 
to  meet  again.  The  Western  Officials,  as  Mr.  Wallis  said, 
are  going  to  be  felt  in  this  business.  We  are  going  down 
there  expecting  to  help  those  Eastern  boys  all  we  can.  We 
have  given  them  both  barrels  here,  and  we  aren’t  going  to 
be  a  hard  outfit  to  deal  with  at  all.  We  will  help  them  if 
they  will  help  us,  and  if  they  won’t  give  us  what  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  we  will  demand  it,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  got 
the  material  in  the  West.  I  believe  they  are  ready  to  be  fair, 
and  they  are  a  fair  outfit  to  go  up  to,  but  we  are  not  here  to 
fight,  we  are  here  to  step  forward,  and  T  believe  we  have 
taken  a  wonderful  step.  This  is  one  of  the  best  meetings  I 
have  ever  attended,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Meyers  will  say  that, 
and  he  has  been  to  all  of  them.  I  heard  Mr.  Bailey  say  this 
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morning  that  there  has  been  more  discussion  at  this  meeting 
than  any  he  has  been  at,  and  good  sound  discussion,  too. 
Now,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  that  meeting. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Meyers:  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  do  anything  about 
your  meeting,  Mr.  President,  until  you  find  out  when  the 
next  National  meeting  is  to  be  held,  and  where.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  meets  November  2Hh,  and  it  will  probably 
designate  a  town  or  a  city  where  the  next  convention  will 
be  held,  and  they  may  go  to  Bangor,  Maine,  and  they  may 
meet  in  July.  Of  course,  I  know  you  would  not  want  to— 
the  West  would  not  want  the  date  set  the  same  week  as  the 
National  Convention  is  held,  or  even  a  very  near  time  to  it. 

President  Burke ;  I’ll  tell  you  one  thing,  gentlemen,  a 
great  many  of  us,  if  nothing  happens  us,  will  be  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  and  we  might  discuss  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Jackson :  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  ask  a  courtesy 
of  this  convention,  because  I  feel  quite  annoyed  in  my  own 
mind,  and  sort  of  think  that  I  seem  to  be  in  conflict  with 
this  body  of  men,  because  I  believe  that  we  are  all  together, 
as  President  Burke  has  said,  and  I  feel  that  even  yet  I  am 
misunderstood  in  my  stand  this  morning  on  that  resolution. 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  hold  of  it  to  read  it  over  again  to 
see  how  it  is  really  worded,  and  I  want  to  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  in  regard  to 
that  first  resolution  that  man  pledges  himself  to  go  back  and 
merely  work  for  uniformity  as  best  he  may,  recognizing  the 
conditions  that  exist  in  his  own  state?  If  so,  any  man  could 
go  on  and  do  that.  But  it  didn’t  seem  to  me  that  way  this 
morning,  and  I  just  ask  for  information,  if  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  convention  that  that  resolution  means  that  man  goes 
back  to  his  state  and  works  for  uniformity  with  the  National 
law  as  best  he  may,  under  the  conditions  existing  in  his 
state  ? 

President  Burke:  Why,  Mr.  Jackson,  there  is  lots  of  these 
things  that  possibly  a  state  couldn’t  accept.  All  that  he  can 
do  along  these  lines  is  to  try  to  get  as  near  uniform  Jn  his 
rulings  as  he  possibly  can.  Take  it  at  the  present  time  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming:  There  are  some  National  rulings 
that  I  can't  accept  now.  But  the  proposition  is  here;  What 


we  want  is  uniformity,  as  near  as  we  can  g,et  it.  I  believe 
that  is  the  understanding  of  all  the  commissioners,  is  it  not? 

Members:  Yes.  Yes.  Yes. 

President  Burke :  Some  of  the  conditions  might  be  differ¬ 
ent  in  your  state,  but  I  believe  as  near  as  we  can_  get  it,  I 

believe  that  is  the  sense  of  this  whole  convention,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Newman:  I  believe  I  appreciate  somewhat  how  Mr. 
Jackson  feels,  especially  after  his  afternoon  statement  as 
to  the  number  of  men  he  was  associated  with,  and  I  believe 
the  statement  made  by  him  would  be  considered  by  us  all  as 
meaning  that  he  was  going  home  to  do  the  best  he  can  and 
do  all  in  his  power  to  convince  his  colleagues.  Of  course, 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Jackson  cannot  pledge  his  five  or  six 
associates,  whatever  they  may  be ;  but  if  he  can_  convince 
them  that  the  change  would  be  beneficial — not  possibly  alone 
for  Kansas  in  preference  to  what  it  has,  but  that  a  little 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Kansas  for  a  great  benefit  to  many 
other  states — I  believe  he  could  induce  his  colleagues  to  see 
it  that  way.  That  is  about  all  he  would  be  pledged  to.  _  But 

at  the  same  time  a  man  should  go  on  record  against  it,  if 

that  is  the  way  his  colleagues  feel. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  President,  I  feel  peculiar  about  that. 

I  feel  that  if  we  understand  the  things  right  I  could  perfectly 
well  vote  for  that  resolution,  and  since  I  feel  that  way  I 
would  again  ask  the  courtesy  of  the  convention  to  allow  me 
to  change  my  vote.  I  don’t  believe  that  it  looks  good  just  as 
it  stands.  It  looks  mighty  peculiar  that  1  should  have  said 
so  much  for  co-ordination  and  co-operation  and  uniformity, 
and  honestly  believe  it  myself,  and  then  vote  against  it,  and 
have  it  go  on  record.  You  can’t  explain  these  sorts  of 
things  to  the  public  nor  the  people_  who  are  not  present,  and 
whatever  I  do  I  am  honest  about  it.  If  I  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  change  my  vote  in  that  respect,  I  do  it  because  I  think  that 
I  am  not  pledging  myself  to  anything  that  I  can’t  do and 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  courtesy  of  the  convention  again  to 
be  allowed  to  change  my  vote  to  “Yes”  on  that  subject. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Wallis:  I  move  that  unanimous  consent  be  given  the 
gentleman  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mains ;  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Burke;  It  has  been  regularly  moved  and  sec¬ 
onded,  gentlemen,  that  the  Commissioner  from  Kansas  be 
allowed  to  change  his  vote.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

(Calls  of  “Question.”)  .  .  ' 

President  Burke:  All  in  favor  of  the  same  will  signify 
it  by  saying  “Aye.” 

Members :  Aye. 

President  Burke:  The  contrary,  ‘No. 

(No  response.) 

President  Burke:  The  ayes  have  it;  it  is  carried. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  all. 

President  Burke:  Now,  in _  going  home  I_  want  you  to 
fully  understand  that  there  will  be  lots  of  things  you  cant 
do.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  work  for  and  recom¬ 
mend  what  you  believe  to  be  right  yourself.  It  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  are  some  things  that  you  can’t  do ;  but  do  the 
best  you  can  to  make  things  uniform ;  that’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  Wallis:  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
remember  that  Mr.  Crumbine’s  letter  that  was  read  in  P^f 
of  his  letter  he  stated  that  he  was  in  hearty  sympathy— he 
is  the  Commissioner  of  your  state?  _  , 

Mr  Jackson :  He  takes  the  same  place  as  a  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Wallis:  That  he  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  our  organization,  and  that  he  will  be  with  us  next 
time  and  work  with  us  to  accomplish  what  the  association  is 
organized  for.  So  that  we  now  have  Mr.  Jackson  of  that 
state  with  us ;  so  I  feel  that  they  are  heart  and  soul  with  us 
in  the  movement. 

President  Burke :  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  am  sure  that  we 
will  have  Kansas  with  us  all  the  way  through,  and  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Jackson  changed  his  vote  and  that  he 
feels  the  way  he  does  about  it. 

Mr.  Hansen :  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  adjourn 

sine  die.  . 

The  motion  was  then  duly  put  and  carried,  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  adjourned  without  date. 


RELIABLE  BREAKFAST  FOODS. 

“What  sort  of  breakfast  food  do  you  find  the  best?’’^ 
“Well,”  replied  the  well-nourished  citizen,  “I  haven’t 
run  across  anything  yet  that  beats  bacon  and  eggs, 
though  sausage  and  buckwheats  afford  a  pleasant 
change  occasionally.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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Not  a  Chemical 

Read  in  a  Symposium  on  Pure  Foods  before  the  Chicago  Medical  Society 
November  10,  1909,  by  J.  A.  Wesener,  Ph.  C.,  M.  D. 
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The  preserving  of  foods  for  future  use  has  been  practiced 

used'7o^r"rh//°"^  early  times  The  methods  which  h^e  been 
used  tor  this  purpose  have  been  such  as  drying  fruits  and 
meats  to  remove  the  excess  of  water  and  the  adding  of  sub 
stances  to  them  by  external  application,  such  as  smoke  salt 
saltpeter  and  other  substances  as  in  the  preparation  of  meats 
hy  drying,  smoking  and  pickling.  The  use  of  vinegar  and 
spices  m  the  preparation  of  foods  and  relishes  for  the  table 
has  been  practiced  a  considerable  time.  The  purpose  of  these 
^  ^  preservative  to  the  other  ingredients 

product  as  well  as  to  improve  its  flavor  because  of 
their  condimental  value.  In  the  preservation  of  food  by  the 
use  of  smoke  there  are  introduced  products  which  when 
separated  in  the  process  of  destructive  distillation,  are  highly 
poisonous  and  whp  taken  in  the  concentrated  form  by  man 
produce  death  These  substances  include  phenol  and  cresol 
and  others  of  like  character. 

Salt,  although  constantly  used  in  the  preparation  of  all 
foods,  and  found  to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  is  a  preserva¬ 
tive  when  used  m  excessive  quantities  and  was  probably  the 
earliest  preservative  in  the  preparation  of  such  substances  as 
meats  and  fish.  " 

The  use  of  saltpeter  followed  later  and  was,  and  is  now 
extensively  used  in  the  preservation  of  meats,  such  as  corned  . 
beef,  ham  and  a  long  list  of  other  products  which  are  now 

put  upon  the  market  by  the  large  packing  concerns.  The 

preserving  action  of  saltpeter  probably  depends  upon  the 
change  of  the  nitrate  radical  to  the  nitrite.  At  least  this 

change  always  occurs  during  the  process  of  preserving  of 

meats  by  the  use  of  saltpeter.  The  red  coloring  matter  which 
IS  imparted  to_  corn  beeL  ham,  etc.,  is  brought  about  by  the 
presence  of  nitrite  reacting  on  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
meat. 

Sugar  is  found  as  a  natural  preservative  in  such  substances 
as  dried  raisins  and  other  dried  fruits  and  is  extensively  used 
in  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  jams  of  all  kinds.  Tt  re¬ 
quires  the  presence  of  considerable  sugar  to  bring  about  the 
complete  preservation  of  the  material,  but  lesser  quantities 
contribute  largely  to  this  end,  although  complete  fermentation 
and  putrefaction  is  not  prevented  by  it. 

Vinegar  has  been  used  as  an  article  of  food  from  earlv 
imes.  It  is  used  for  two  reasons ;  first,  on  account  of  its 
sour  and  agreeable  flavor,  and,  second,  because  of  its  preserv¬ 
ing  action. 

Spices  were  in  use  in  biblical  times  and  they  are  extensively 
used  not  only  for  improving  the  flavor  of  foodstuffs  but  as 
assisting  in  preserving  them  against  fermentation  and  putre¬ 
faction.  ^ 

.  ,  TOMATO  CATSUP. 

efore  going  into  the  general  discussion  of  the  preparation 
of  catsup,  I  wish  to  announce  that  I  am  not  now,  nor  have 
I  ^ver  been,  retained  by  any  company  that  sells  preservatives 
and  that  the  only  interest  I  take  in  this  matter  is  a  purely 
scientific  one,  and  I  arri  writing  from  that  standpoint  alone. 

Catsup  IS  a  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  sauces  much 
used  as  a  relish.  It  is  made  of  several  different  substances 
but  the  catsup  most  comrnon  to  most  markets  of  this  country 
IS  tomato  catsup,  which  is  now  so  common  that  no  table  is 
considered  complete  without  it.  Although  the  tomato  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  native  of  America,  it  first  found  its  use  as  an 
article  of  food  from  seeds  which  were  brought  from  Europe. 

1  he  plant  was  long  cultivated  as  a  curiosity  before  it  was 
accepted  as  a  food.  Many  were  under  the  impression  that, 
belonging  to  the  night-shade  family,  it  must  possess  poisonous 
properties  Of  late  the  use  of  it  as  a  garden  vegeable  has 
been  gradually  growing,  and  it  is  now  perhaps  one  of  the 
niost  common  vegetables  grown.  Various  methods  of  prepar¬ 
ing  this  article  for  food  are  now  common.  It.  may  be  eaten 
raw,  or  it  may  be  cooked  and  eaten  direct  or  canned.  One  of 
Its  largest  uses  is  in  the  preparation  of  catsup. 

Catsup  was  formerly  prepared  solely  by  the  housewife 
1  be  tomato  was  recognized  by  her  as  one  of  the  most  difficult 
preserve,  and  there  is  hardly  a  person  living 
who  does  not  have  some  reminiscences  of  explosions  which 
have  occurred  in  the  cellar  by  the  fermentation  of  this  va¬ 
riety  of  vegetable.  The  common  way  of  preserving  the  catsup 


by  the  housewife  was  by  the  use  of  sugar,  vinegar  and  soices 
then  boiled  and  concentrated.  The  containers  which  were 
used  were  usually  bottles,  and  these  were  filled  and  hermetic- 

^i^  ’f  hmshed  product  was  still  hot.  They  were 
then  placed  on  shelves  in  the  cellar.  If  no  fermentations  and 
explosions  took  place,  the  product  was  correctly  made  and  the 
housewife  would  then  tell  her  neighbor  the  good  luck  she 
had  with  the  catsup  she  made  that  fall.  In  case  the  product 

\  u  action  were  agah! 

worked  over  by  boiling  more  sugar,  vinegar  and  spices  added 

and  then  rebottled.  Although  the  first  preparation  of  the  to¬ 
mato  catsup  retained  little,  if  any,  of  the  tomato  flavor  the 
of  the  fermented  product  removed  any ’sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  original  flavor  of  the  tomato.  The  concen- 

•”  t^iey  were  no  longer 

able  to  produce  their  own  tomatoes  and  make  their  own  catfup 
called  for  the  manufacture  of  this  product  on  a  larger  scale 
by  those  w'ho  could  devote  a  great  part  of  their  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  It  and  arrange  for  the  distribution  to  each  house¬ 
hold  according  to  its  needs 

On  account  of  the  element  of  luck  which  was  always  pres- 

factmer  preserving  catsup  the  manu¬ 

facturer,  by  the  aid  of  science,  worked  out  a  method  which 

overcarne  all  of  the  so-called  luck  in  the  preparation  of  this 
material.  This  was  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  new 
economic  conditions  which  had  arisen.  This  product  had  to 
be  shipped  long  distances  and  remain  on  the  shelf  for  months 
and  years  before  it  could  reach  the  consumer.  Any  defects 
m  Its  preparation  entailed  on  him  serious  loss  aside  from  the 
danger  of  deleterious  effect  on  the  consumer  from  eating 
ermented  and  decomposed  food.  Catsup  prepared  by  this 
Etter  process  has  numerous  advantages.  Aside  from  that  of 
thorough  preservation,  it  retains  much  of  the  original 
tomato  flavor  _  It  is  thinner  and  more  conveniently  removed 

the"breaV°"^^'"^''  commonly  eaten  by  spreading  it  on 

The  essential  point  in  this  new  method  of  preserving  catsuo 
was  to  introduce  into  it  substances  which  assist  in  its  prepara 
tion  without  in  any  way  reducing  or  injuring  its  quality  or 
without  adding  any  deleterious  substance  to  the  product  it- 
seli  A  natural  preservative  which  is  found  extensively  in 
Nature  and  which  contributes  to  the  long  keeping  of  fruits 
such  as  cranberries,  plums  and  some  berries  common  to  the 

than  for  intelligent  business  men  and  men  of  science  to  look 
to  a  preservative  of  this  character  to  meet  the  soecial  re- 

cTuT“''  preparation  o^f  tomato 

the  new  pure  food  catsup. 
food  catsup  which  is  a  step  backwards  in 
m rk  n f  manrif^oturing  this  product  came  about  by  the  at- 

Department  of  Agriculture  upon 
^  ^onzoate  of  soda  in  the  preparation  of  foodstuffs. 
Excluding  this  article  from  use  m  the  manufacture  of  catsup 
it  was  necessary  to  substitute  other  preservatives  in  its  place’ 
as  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  this  pro^diict’ 
bugar  and  tomatoes  are  prone  to  readily  ferment,  and  the 
result  of  their  combination  in  the  presence  of  bacteria  is  like 
“^^Jddmg  of  fire  to  gunpowder,  an  explosion. 

Ihe  manufacturer,  then,  to  preserve  this  new  pure  food 

rblw’  of  3d,  change  his  formula,  thereby 

changing  the  flavor  and  character  of  the  product  upon  which 
he  had  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  and  establish- 
ing  a  well-earned  reputation.  If  the  particular  brand  of  catsup 
which  the  rnanufacturer  was  putting  on  the  market  was  of 
the  sour  and  spice  type  it  was  very  easy  for  him  to  preserve 
this  catsup  by  the  use  of  excess  of  vinegar  and  spices  and 
without  the  use  of  any  benzoic  acid.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 

e  brand  of  catsup  was  of  the  sweet  type  and  which  by  the 
way,  IS  the  most  preferred  by  the  consumer,  the  addition  of 
an  excess  of  vinegar  and  spices  called  for  an  excess  of  sugar 
m  order  to  disguise  to  the  taste  the  excess  of  spices  and  viL- 
gar.  and  this  rnethod  spoiled  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  catsuo 
which  flavor  is  retained  in  catsup  preserved  with  benzoic 
acid.  For  it  is  well  known  that  benzoate  of  soda  and  benzoic 
acid  have  no  flavor  and  do  not  in  any  way  modify  the  flavor 
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in  which  they  are  used.  The  present  way  of  preserving  the 
new  pure  food  catsup  is  by  either  the  use  of  an  excess  of 
vinegar  and  spices  and  then  boiled  down  to  a  greater  density 
than  where  benzoic  acid  is  used;  or  by  the  addition  of  an 
excess  of  vinegar  and  essential  oils  and  fluid  extract  of 
capsicum.  The  essential  oil  and  fluid  extract  of  capsicum 
are  added  last  when  the  product  has  been  boiled  down  to  its 
proper  density  to  avoid  volatilizing  the  essential  oils. 

Within  the  past  three  or  four  years  I  have  made  extensive 
experiments  in  the  preservation  of  catsup  without  the  use  of 
benzoate  of  soda  or  benzoic  acid.  I  have  found  that  where 
the  catsup  was  sufficiently  concentrated  with  an  excess  of 
spices  the  product  would  keep  well,  although  as  already 
stated’  the  tomato  flavor  was  almost  entirely  disguised  by  the 
excess  of  aromatics  and  vinegar.  I  also  found  that  the 
product  could  be  better  preserved  by  the  use  of  the  essential 
oils,  excess  of  vinegar  and  fluid  extract  of  capsicum,  the  lat¬ 
ter  ’being  especially  beneficial  as  a  preservative.  Catsup  pre¬ 
served  in  this  maner  is  much  darker  in  color  and  the  product 
preserved  by  the  use  of  the  essential  oils  and  fluid  extract  of 
capsicum  usually  shows  quite  a  discoloration  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle.  If  you  should  find  this  condition  in  catsup  brought 
upon  your  table  you  could  readily  surmise  the  cause  and  your 
conclusions  will  be  well  strengthened  by  the  spicy  taste  of  the 
product 

PRESERVATIVE  EFFECT  OF  BENZOIC  ACID. 

The  preserving  action  of  benzoic  acid  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized,  and  it  has  been  found  that  this  material  in  even  very 
small  quantities  amounting  to  less  than  .05  per  cent  is  ef¬ 
fectual  in  checking  fermentation  and  even  destroying  many 
forms  of  bacteria.  The  substance  is  usually  added  to  food 
stuff  in  the  form  of  benzoate  of  soda,  which  is  more  soluble 
in  water  and  which  is  speedily  decomposed  by  the  natural 

acid  of  the  tomatoes.  -r  j  i 

The  medicinal  dose  of  benzoic  acid  as  specified  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopeia  is  iVz  grains  and  for  benzoate 
of  soda  it  is  twice  this  amount,  or  15  grains.  It  may  be  stated 
in  this  connection  that  it  is  a  tendency  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopeia  to  give  the  medicinal  dose  near  the  low  limit 
rather  than  the  high.  The  United  States  Dispensatory  gives 
the  dose  of  benzoic  acid  as  30  grains,  and  states  that  for 
benzoate  of  soda  from  60  to  120  grains  may  be  given  in  di¬ 
vided  doses  during  the  day.  In  this  connection,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  compare  the  dose  of  essential  oils,  fluid  extract  of 
capsicum  and  acetic  acid  (vinegar)  with  that  of  benzoic  acid 
and  benzoate  of  soda.  The  medicinal  doses  as  given  by  the 
United  States  Pharmacopeia  are  as  follows; 

For  cloves,  4  grains  each;  for  coriander,  nutmeg  and  black 
pepper,  71/2  grains  each  ;  for  allspice  and  caraway,  15  grains, 
while  for  the  esential  nils  of  these  aromatics  the  dose  for  oil 
of  cloves  caraway,  coriander,  nutmeg  and  allspice  is  3  minims, 
or  practically  3  grains,  while  the  dose  of  cinnamon  is  less  than 
one  grain.  The  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  of  capsicum  is  also 
less  than  one  grain.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  dose  of 
all  these  substances  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  either 
benzoic  acid  or  benzoate  of  soda.  The  dose  of  dilute  acetic 
acid  containing  only  6  per  cent  by  weight  of  acetic  acid  is  30 
drops,  or  practical!}'  30  grains.  When  we  calculate  this  to  the 
actual  amount  of  acetic  acid  which  is  present  in  this  diluted 
acetic  acid  we  have  practically  2  grains  as  the  dose  of  pure 
acetic  acid,  and  the  precautions  are  always  given  in_  books  in 
prescribing  this  medicine  that  it  should  be  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  pure  acetic  acid  sold  by  the  drug  store  must^bear  the 
red  label  of  the  skull  and  cross  bones  and  be  marked  “poison. 
The  maximum  dose  of  benzoic  acid  is  given  in  the  Pharma¬ 
copeia  as  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  acetic  acid. 

Now,  as  to  the  preserving  action  of  acetic  acid,  Sternberg 
states  that  a  solution  of  one  part  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  300 
destroys  the  cholera  spirillum  in  one-half  hour.  In  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  0.25  per  cent  it  restrains  the  growth  of  typhoid 
bacillus  and  in  0.3  per  cent  destroys  its  vitality  after  three 
hours’  exposure.  And,  on  the  strength  of  another  authority, 
he  states  that  the  cholera  spirillum  fails  to  grow  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  0.132  per  cent,  and  is  destroyed  by  0.2  per  cent  acetic 
acid.  From  the  data  given  in  this  work  the  antiseptic  prop¬ 
erties  of  acetic  acid  are  found  to  be  greater  than  those  of 
boric  acid  and  salicylic  acid  and  one-third  as  great  as  benzoic 
acid.  From  the  formula  used  by  some  large  manufacturers 
of  catsup  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  that  the  amount  of 
acetic  acid  added  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
finished  product.  It  is  well  recognized  that  there  are  some 
acid-resisting  bacteria  that  will  grow  even  in  the  presence  of 
much  acetic  acid,  and  to  completely  preserve  the  catsup  it  is 
necessary  to  add  other  antiseptic  substances.  A  person  con¬ 
suming  an  ounce  of  catsup  containing  this  amount  of  acetic 
acid  would  receive  practically  4.6  grains  of  pure  acetic  acid, 


or  more  than  twice  the  medicinal  dose  as  given  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopeia,  whereas  if  he  were  using  an  ounce  of 
catsup  preserved  with  benzoic  acid  he  would  consume  only 
one-twelfth  of  this  amount  of  benzoic  acid  or  practically  1-20 
of  the  medicinal  dose  of  this  latter  article.  Taking  the  com¬ 
bined  medicinal  doses  of  the  essential  oils  used  in  preparing 
catsup  and  necessary  to  complete  the  preservation  of  it,  we 
find  it  necessary  to  use  an  amount  of  this  substance  only  a 
little  less  than  is  required  of  the  benzoic  acid,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  the  medicinal  dose  of  these  substances,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  shown,  is  less  than  one-half,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
oil  of  cinnamon  and  the  fluid  extract  of  capsicum  hardR  more 
than  1-10  as  great  as  the  medicinal  dose  of  benzoic  acid. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Bulletin  No.  119,  recommended 
for  publication  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief,  gives  results  of 
experimental  work  carried  on  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bitting,  an  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  This  bulletin  states  that 
the  regular  catsup  used  in  their  experiments  and  evidently 
recommended  for  manufacture,  referred  to  the  pulp  of  only 
ripe  tomatoes  to  which  was  added  granulated  sugar,  80  grain 
distilled  vinegar,  table  salt,  onions,  garlic,  whole  cinnamon, 
cloves,  mace  and  ground  cayenne  pepper,  and  that  other 
catsups  were  made  in  a  similar  manner  by  substituting  for 
these  whole  aromatics  the  essential  oils  and  also  the  acetic 
acid  extracts  from  same  to  give  the  same  strength  as  with 
ground  spices.  The  bulletin  does  not  give  the  amounts  of 
these  various  ingredients  that  were  used,  but  it  does  state  on 
page  27  that  each  manufacturer  must  work  out  the  quantities 
that  could  be  used  in  his  formula  and  still  retain  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  goods,  implying  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
pure  food  law  no  exception  will  be  taken  to  any  quantity  of 
these  ingredients  which  the  manufacturer  might  see  fit  to 
put  in.  It  is  stated  further,  on  page  26,  that  with  the  increase 
in  vinegar  it  is  necessary  to  add  sugar  pd  slightly  _  more 
spices  to  overcome  the  pungency  of  the  acid  and  thus  insure 
good  flavor,  and  we  might  add,  “good  preserving.”  The  au¬ 
thorities  here  do  not  appear  to  see  any  connection  between  that 
paragraph  in  the  Pure  Food  Law,  which  states  that  an  article 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  “if  it  be  mixed,  colored, 
powdered,  coated  or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or 
inferiority  is  concealed,”  nor  to  the  Food  Inspection  Decision 
No.  66,  which  refers  to  the  use  of  sugar  in  canned  foods. 
In  this  bulletin  attention  is  called  to  the  clause  just  quoted, 
using  it  as  a  basis  for  restricting  the  use  of  sugar  to  sweeten 
canned  corn  and  other  vegetables.  It  is  there  stated  that  it 
is  held  “that  the  addition  of  sugar  to  a  substance  not  natural¬ 
ly  sweet,  converting  it  into  a  substance  which  might  seem 
naturally  sweet,  is  justified  if  the  label  plainly  indicates  that 
this  sweetening  material  is  added.” 

The  antiseptic  properties  of  essential  oils  are  thoroughly 
recognized  bv  the  medical  profession  and  have  been  used  by 
them  in  the  Treatment  of  diseases,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  desired  to  check  fermentation,  as  in  case  of  flatu¬ 
lency.  The  essential  oils  of  cloves  and  allspice  contain  large 
quantities  of  eugenol,  and  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia 
states  that  the  essential  oil  of  cloves  must  contain  not  less 
than  80  per  cent  and  allspice  not  less  than  65  per  cent  of  this 
same  body.  Eugenol,  according  to  the  United  States  Phar¬ 
macopeia,  is  an  unsaturated  aromatic  phenol  (carbolic  acid) 
obtained  from  oil  of  cloves  and  other  sources.  It  is  a  well- 
recognized  antiseptic,  and  the  United  States  Dispensatory 
states  that  it  probably  resembles  carbolic  acid  in  its  physio¬ 
logic  action.  Some  authorities  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  eugenol  is  a  more  powerful  antiseptic  than  carbolic  acid. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  contains  much  cinnamic  aldeht^d  and  may 
contain  cinnamic  acid.  Cinnamic  aldehyd  is  readily  oxidized 
to  cinnamic  acid  on  exposure  to  air,  a  condition  which  very 
nearly  always  occurs  when  a  bottle  of  catsup  is  opped  and 
kept  in  the  household.  Cinnamic  acid  was  at  one  time  used 
largely  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  _  It  is  well  known 
that  the  chemical  formula  of  cinnamic  acid  is  closely  related 
to  that  of  benzoic  acid  and  cinnamic  acid  is  prepared  synthet¬ 
ically  from  benzoic  aldehyde.  Decomposition  products  of 
these  two  substances  in  the  body  are  known  to  be  _  practically 
identical  and  both  produce  hippuric  acid.  In  addition  to_  this, 
it  has  been  found  that  cinnamic  acid  has  marked  bactericidal 
properties,  especially  when  used  in  connection  with  certain 
fruit  acids,  as  tartaric  acid.  Powdered  capsicum  and  fluid 
extract  of  capsicum  are  powerful  irritants,  and  are  always 
taken  in  very  small  doses. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  chemistry  as  I  have  outlined  here, 
that  spices,  their  essential  oils  and  other  preparations  from 
them,  vinegar,  or  the  acid  which  it  contains,  which  is  now  the 
one  always  specified  in  the  Pharmacopeia  for  making  medic¬ 
inal  preparations  containing  acetic  acid,  are  all  properly 
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classed  as  chemicals,  and  the  active  principle  of  each  bears  a 

efinite  chemical  formula.  If  there  were  in  Nature  sub¬ 
stances  from  which  benzoic  acid  could  be  obtained  in  snffl 
cent  quantity  to  be  used  the  preparatitn,  of  catsi'p  it  co.S 
as  well  be  added  in  this  form  as  in  the  form  of  the  refined 
product  as  it  is  commonly  obtained  in  the  markets.  The  wide 
distribution  of  benzoic  acid  in  foodstuffs  and  in  the  LhiS 
body  ,s  we  1  established.  It  is  found  as  benzoic  acid  and  in 

nl  theT  1°*  I"  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  family 

blCb  f  a  •  produces  a  natural  exudation  known  as  dragon's 

tree  The “'stained  from  the  benzoin 
tree.  The  family  of  grasses  also  contains  this  acid  or  its 
representatives.  Benzoic  acid  has  been  identified  in  sweet 
\ernal  grass  and  has  been  found  in  the  meadow  soft  grass 

iL,  t  Germans  call  the  Waldmeister,  a 

plant  which  is  used  in  the  flavoring  of  certain  beverages  in 
he  old  country.  It  is  found  in  the  congener  of  ou?  cran- 
berrj,  the  German  preisselbeere  which  is  used  extensively  as 
a  relish  in  Germany.  The  preisselbeere,  like  the  American 
^  capacity  for  remaining  in  good  condition  for 

tn  thf  was  the  first  to  call  attention 

to  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  substance  contained  in  the 
preisselbeere.  The  American  cranberry  contains  of  benzoic 
acid,  according  to  W.  D.  Bigelow  of  the  United  States  De- 
par  ment  of  Agriculture,  between  210  and  430  milligrams  in 
1  kilogram,  or  a  trifle  less  than  what  is  permitted  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  catsup^  It  is  also  found  in  sweet  clover  and  in  the 
nut  known  as  St.  John’s  bread,  which  is  occasionaly  eaten 
by  children  in  tins  country,  but  which  serves  as  a  more  im¬ 
portant  article  of  diet  in  some  oriental  countries. 

Cranberry  sauce,  which  is  the  side  dish  at  all  Thanksgiving  ' 
Day  dinners,  and  is  extensively  used  at  other  times  of  the 
>ear,  is  especially  rich  in  benzoic  acid.  We  consume  consider¬ 
ably  rnore  benzoic  acid  at  one  meal  partaking  of  cranberry 
auce  than  we  would  obtain  from  the  taking  of  catsup  as  cat¬ 
sup  IS  usually  eaten.  It  matters  not  what  we  eat,  there  are  al- 

which  are  changed  into  benzoic  acid, 
and  during  the  twenty-four  hours  probably  1  to  10  grains  of 

diwf  f j"  intestine  and  if  derived 

fhnc  ^  ^  which  IS  consumed.  The  benzoic  acid 

of  th^  wf  and  carried  through  the  tissues 

hLimHc^^Afn  reaching  the  kidney  and  eliminated  as 

hippuric  acid.  The  urine  from  the  grass-eating  animals  is 
very  rich  in  hippunc  acid,  whereas  that  of  man  is  rich  in 

hnth’th?"  of  the  wide  distribution  of  benzoic  acid  in 

Akc  Irf  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  it  seems  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  say  that  because  0.05  to  0.1  of  1  per  cent  of 
benzoic  acid  when  added  to  a  product  is  poisonous  because 
if  did  the  adding,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 

^rid  or  Its  derivatives  exist  naturally  in  the 
oodstuff.  It  IS  then  considered  harmless  and  the  product  in 
w'hich  It  IS  eaten  perfectly  wholesome.  ^ 

Catsup  preserved  by  benzoic  acid  usually  contains  much 
Iht^wpH?  vinegar,  is  far  more  wholesome  and  better  for 

than  the  catsup  made  in  the  old-fash- 

Stsun'Aff’tnSf^  spicy;  or  the  new  pure  food 

catsup  of  today  which  is  preserved  either  by  an  excess  of 

spices  and  vinegar  or  by  the  use  of  essential  oils,  vinegar  and 
f  capsicum.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  drink 

a  pint  of  sweet  catsup  prperved  by  benzoic  acid  than  I  would 

t^n  tha'Aif  f  catsup,  and  I  am  cer- 

tain  that  if  any  disagreeable  disturbances  were  manifested  it 

would  be  due  to  the  malic  acid  naturally  present  in  the  to¬ 
mato,  and  not  to  any  benzoate.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  dose  of  the  preservatives  in  the  two 
ounces  of  the  pure  food  catsup  would  produce  more  marked 
physiologic  disturbance  than  would  the  benzoate  that  would 
be  obtained  from  the  pint  of  sweet  catsup.  These  are  all 
chemicals,  no  matter  whether  we  eat  the  chemical  in  the  form 
ot  powdered  cloves,  cinnamon  and  capsicum  and  vinegar  or 
of  the  chemically  purified  product  obtained  from 
lAhp  •  ^  difference  is  that  one  is  the  crude  and  the 

other  IS  the  refined.  Unfortunately,  it  is  this  latter  fact  which 
the  poor  buncoed  American  public  has  not  been  made  to  un- 

motives.  I  might 

add,  that  this  buncombe  has  extended  even  to  our  own  medi- 
cal  profession  which  recently  condemned  benzoate  of  soda 
and  other  pre.servatives  in  foodstuffs  when  there  were  proba- 

^  assembly  who  un¬ 

derstood  the  real  purport  of  the  resolution  which  they  were 
passing,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  findings  of  the  Ref- 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  able  scientists 
m  the  country,  who  had  been  selected  for  their  special  quali¬ 
fications  to  pass  upon  this  subject  and  who  had  reported,  as 

effer7?n  r.  ”ivestigations,  that  they  find  no  harmful 

effect  to  come  from  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda,  even  in  large 
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excess  of  any  quantity  that  would  ever  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  food. 

The  report  of  the  Referee  Board  was  accepted  and  en 
dorsed  by  the  National  Food  and  Dairy  CommSners  whA 
were  in  convention  in  Denver  Aue  24  1909  Tnl  ?’  ^ 

*1  on  which  the  opponents  to  thTjse  oTbenzo.c  acid  aJe'sdii 
up.holding,  now  that  they  have  given  up  the  deleterious  claim 
IS  that  by  the  use  of  this  product  inferiority  can  be  concealed 
and  thereby  deception  practiced.  Now,  as  a  maRer  of  tact 
just  the  opposite  is  true.  Benzoate  of  soda  is  an  odorless 
and  practically  tasteless  compound.  I  have  made  many  ex 

nave  louncl  tfiat  rotten  pulp  can  be  preserved  much  more 

benzofe  acid  ""  oi's.  jPi^es  and  vinegar  than  by 

Denzoic  acid.  That  the  benzoic  acid  will  not  cover  up  anv  nf 

the  odors  produced  from  the  decaying  material  nor  will  ft  in 
any  way  change  the  flavor.  On  the  other  haml  it"  s  q^e  ea  v 
to  disguise  the  flavor  and  odor  of  decaying ’tomatoes  whef 
e  essential  oils,  spices  and  vinegar  are  properly  used. 

1  {.  already  stated  that  the  benzoic  acid  catsup  retains  the 
ce  icate  tomato  flavor,  whereas  the  essential  oil  and  the  fluid 
extract  of  capsicum  catsup  is  mostly  a  flavor  of  spices  and 
our.  Therefore,  we  see  that  benzoate  will  never  disguise  in 

o"Sei,"'o?7T;h'’/  as  nSS;j,sed 

to  make  it,  or  by  the  more  refined  way  where  the  active  prin¬ 
ciples  are  used,  inferiority  can  be  easily  covered  up 

also  investigated  this  question  as  to  whether 
aHd  n  be  disguised  by  the  use  of  benzoic 

acid  and  he  found  that  this  could  not  be  done  but  when 
working  on  the  same  rotten  tomatoes  and  using  vinegar  and 

Im^SVs^-^  difficulty  in  disguising  the  inferiorfty,  and 

lie  says.  Some  of  this  was  preserved  with  vinegar  and 
^ices,  some  with  benzoic  acid  and  some  was  left  unmixed 
The  odor  and  taste  of  the  last  was  bad.  That  with  the  ben¬ 
zoate  essentially  the  same,  while  with  the  vinegar  and  spices 
fair  grade  of  commercial  catsup  was  secured.  A  worse  lot 

tbe^'mm  imagined,  yet  the  inferiority  in 

die  one  batch  of  product  was  completely  concealed  by  the' use 
of^  toe  vinegar  and  spices,  and  this  is  a  perfectly  logical  fe- 

In  summing  up  this  paper  I  wish  to  emphasize : 

1.  that  benzoate  and  benzoic  acid  are  medicinally  lei?*; 

others  used  in  the  preservation  of  food  and 
benzoate  is  less  active  than  the  preservatives  now 
used  in  making  the  pure  food  catsup,  which  it  has  been  stated 
may  be  made  without  the  use  of  chemicals. 

use  of  benzoate  and  benzoic  acid  the  flavor  of 

tf:  p"oftt"be"ffi7gffis^d 

product  that  IS  preserved.  By  this  it  is  easy  to  cAfer  ,m  n! 
feriorffy  and  thereby  deceive  the  consumer.  ^ 

4.  Changed  conditions  in  economics  have  made  it  im 
perative  for  the  manufacturer  to  prepare  his  food  to  reach 
toe  consumer  in  a  sweet,  wholesome  and  palatable  state 
Benzoate  and  benzoic  acid  for  catsup  does  thi?  far  better  and 
m  a  less  injurious  manner  than  the  products  that  a  e 

pure  ?ooV^atoirp""^^^^  manufacturrAf"th: 

It  will  readily  be  seen  why  I  chose  this  subject  and  stated 
It  HI  such  a  ludicrous  sense,  “The  New  Pure  Food  Catsup  • 
or.  When  is  a  Chemical  Not  a  Chemical?”  Catsup. 


WOOD 


ALCOHOLWHISKY  DEALERS  PUNISHED 

The  effectiveness  of  the  New  York  food  laws  is 
shown  in  the  disposal  of  the  cases  against  Louis  and 
Samuel  Syrop,  William  Handelman  and  Morris 
Fischer,  of  New  York  City,  who  were  convicted  of 
selling  “weiser  schnapps,”  a  whisky  made  of  wood 
alcohol.  The  defendants  were  given  heavy  fines  and 
imprisonment  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  days.  The  ar¬ 
rests  were  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Food  Division 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  which  had  received  complaints 
from  physicians  that  some  of  their  patients  were  made 
blind  from  wood  alcohol  in  whisky.  The  Food  Di¬ 
vision  sent  out  inspectors  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
inspectors  secured  200  samples  of  the  injurious  drink 
and  arrested  the  four  men. 
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DEATH  OF  COMMISSIONER  A.  C.  BIRD. 

The  Hon.  A.  C.  Bird,  late  Dairy  and  Food  Coni- 
nii.ssioner  of  the  state  of  Alichigan,  was  born  in  High¬ 
land,  Oakland  county,  Mich.,  Jilay  22,  1864,  and  died 
May  27,  1910,  after  a  short  illness  following'  a  debili¬ 
tated  condition  due  to  la  grippe.  Mr.  Bird  had  just 
passed  his  forty-sixth  birthday  anniversary,  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his  death. 

.V  student  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  he 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1883  with  degree  of  bach¬ 
elor  of  science,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  farm 
in  Oakland  county,  where  his  remarkable _  ability  in 
the  agricultural  line,  together  with  his  zeal  in  promot¬ 
ing  organization  among  farmers,  gave  him  sufficient 
prominence  that  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  master  of  science  in  agriculture.  He 
was  the  organizer  and  first  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Farmers’  Clubs  in  the  state  of  Michigan, 
which  association,  since  that  time,  has  become  a  factor 
of  considerable  political  importance  in  the  state.  When 
the  late  Governor  Hazen  S.  Pingree  entered  the  execu¬ 
tive  office  in  the  state  capital,  Mr.  Bird  was  by  him 
appointed  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  had  general  supervision  over  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station.  A  few 
years  later,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  board,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  appointment,  secretary  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  College.  In*  this  position  Mr.  Bird 
displayed  remarkable  talent  for  organization  and  thor¬ 
oughness  in  business  matters,  which  accomplished  a 
great  deal  for  the  institution.  His  efforts  have  been 
expended,  to  a  great  degree,  in  upbuilding  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  college.  Himself  a  loyal  alumnus  cf 
the  college,  he  centered  his  business  affairs  in  the  city 
in  which  the  college  is  located,  and  in  his  association 
with  others  in  platting  and  placing  upon  the  market 
the  section  adjacent  to  the  college,  known  as  Oak- 
wood,  he  did  much  to  give  a  clean,  sanitary  air  to  the 
college  surroundings.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Eclectic 
Literary  Society,  and  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  the  society  owes  its  fine  building  which  now 
houses  the  members  of  that  fraternity. 

In  1904  Mr.  Bird  became  superintendent  of  the 
State  Census,  where  his  remarkable  ability  for  sys¬ 
tematizing  was  again  made  manifest,  and  in  1905  the 
friend  of  his  boyhood,  Fred  M.  Warner,  whose  ardent 
admirer  and  loyal  supporter  Mr.  Bird  has  always  been, 
became  governor  of  the  state  of  Michigan.  Governor 


Warner,  himself  a  business  man,  decided  that  he 
would  place  his  lifelong  friend  in  the  position  of 
dairy  and  food  commissioner,  and  it  is  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  the  readers  of  this  journal  have  come  to 
know  Mr.  Bird  best.  In  the  position  of  dairy  and 
food  commissioner  again  his  remarkable  business  fore¬ 
sight  was  of  great  service  to  him  and  to  the  state. 
With  keen  vision  and  cool  judgment  he  brought  to  the 
state  the  greatest  competence.  His  fairness  and  quick¬ 
ness  of  perception  won  for  him  the  confidence  and  sup¬ 
port  of  manufacturers  and  retailers  alike.  Mr.  Bird 
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fully  believed  in  the  policy  of  co-operation  between 
manufacturers,  jobbers,  retailers  and  the  department, 
and  the  high  degree  of  proficiency  attained  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  borne  out  by  the  records  of  the  department. 

To  those  directly  associated  with  him,  every  minute 
of  such  association  was  a  distinct  pleasure,  and  it 
seemed  the  future  had  nothing  but  bright  promises  for 
him,  leaving  everyone  feeling  a  keen  sense  of  a  very 
personal  loss  and  that  his  death  was  untimely. 

The  cause  of  pure  food  has  lost  a  most  competent 
and  energetic  supporter;  Michigan,  a  valiant  and  loyal 
citizen ;  his  associates,  a  true  friend ;  his  home,  a 
tender  hushand  and  loving  father. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Commissioner 
Bird  was  made  to  a  number  of  the  .state  commissioners 
in  the  course  of  correspondence  by  The  American 
Food  Journal,  and  the  following  expressions  of  re¬ 
gret  have  been  received : 

P'oon  .\Ni)  Drug  Division  Colorado  St.vte  Board  of  Health. 

Denver,  June  1,  1910. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  sad  news  at  your  hands  of  the  death 
of  our  esteemed  colleague,  Hon.  A.  C.  Bird,  of  Michigan.  I 
am  grieved  and  shocked  beyond  expression..  No  man  among 
our  membership  created  such  an  impression  upon  me  as  did 
our  dear  friend  Bird,  a  gentleman  of  high  integrity,  a  fin¬ 
ished  orator,  a  prince  of  good  fellows  and  a  man  whom  to 
know  him  was  to  love  him.  His  unexpected  removal  from 
our  midst  is  a  distinctive  loss  not  only  to  the  state  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  but  to  the  Pure  Food  enforcement  throughout  the  Union. 
His  memory  will  linger  among  us  whenever  we  shall  assem- 
lile  again  even  as  the  odor  of  the  rose  lingers  long  after  the 
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jar  that  held  it  has  become  broken.  All  food  commissioners 
join  with  me  in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  family.  Yours  very  truly, 

Wilbur  F.  C.vnnon, 
Commissioner. 

St.\te  of  Washington,  D.airy  .and  Food  Department. 

D.avenport,  Wash.,  May  31,  1910. 

Have  just  received  your  notice  of  the  death  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Bird  of  Michigan  and  very  much  regret  to  hear  such 
news.  This  is  a  severe  loss  to  Michigan  and  a  distinct  loss 
to  the  general  good  food  control  work  of  the  country. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  D.AVIES, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

South  D.akot.a  St.ate  Food  .and  Drug  Commission. 

Vermilion,  S.  D.,  May  31,  1910 

I  was  greatly  shocked  to  receive  your  note  under  date  of 
May  28th  in  which  you  inform  me  that  Commissioner  Bird 
of  Michigan  is  dead.  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  transmit¬ 
ting  to  me  this  information. 

Mrs.  Cook  and  I  have  already  written  Mrs.  Bird  a  letter  of 
sympathy.  Mr.  Bird  was  certainly  a  man  of  very  pleasing 
character,  of  kind  disposition,  and  I  believe  even  his  enemies 
loved  him.  Yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  N.  Cook, 
Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 

State  of  Nebr.ask.a  Food,  Drug, and  Dairy  Commission. 

Lincoln,  June  2,  1910. 

I  was  very  much  shocked  to  note  your  letter  stating  that 
Commissioner  Bird  of  Michigan  has  died. 

A;  S.  L.  Mains, 

Deputy  Commissioner. 


CERTIFIED  COLORS  AND  THE  CONFECTIONERS. 

Most  of  the  state  food  control  officials,  particularly 
those  who  have  committed  themselves  to  co-operation 
with  the  Federal  authorities  and  uniformity  in  state 
food  laws  with  the  National  Food  and  Drug’s  Act  of 
June  30,  1906,  will  be  guided  by  Food  Inspection  De¬ 
cision  No.  1 17,  which  recommends  the  use  of  the 
seven  certified  coal  tar  colors  mentioned  in  Food  In¬ 
spection  Decisions  Nos.  76  and  77,  and  states  that 
^‘colors  not  certified  are  likely  to  contain  arsenic  and 
other  poisonous  materials,  which,  when  used  in  food, 
may  render  such  food  injurious  to  health  and  therefore 
adulterated  under  the  law."  The  safe  and  correct  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  manufacturer,  it  would  appear  to  all 
clear  minded  men,  would  be  to  follow  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Federal  authorities  and,  where  coal  tar 
colors  are  used  in  food  products,  use  only  the  certified 
colors.  The  guarantee  of  the  government  ought  to 
ippeal  to  the  color  user  as  of  greater  force  and  value 
than  the  promise  of  any  color  manufacturer,  however 
careful  and  honest  he  may  be,  and  the  retailer,  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself,  will  find  it  more  than  advisable  to  buy 
from  a  manufacturer  using  only  certified  colors. 

The  food  officials  of  several  states  have  been  rather 
amazed  at  the  action  of  the  National  Confectioners’ 
Association  in  issuing  a  recent  circular  the  intent  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  weaken  the  effect  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  by  the  Federal  authorities  made  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  food  inspection  decisions  touching  the  use  of  coal 
tar  colors.  We  append  a  copy  of  the  circular: 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Confectioners’  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen :  National  Rulings.— We  quote  herein  a  copy  of 
Food  Inspection  No.  117  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  May  3,  1910.  This  decision  practically  substanti¬ 
ates  the  stand  your  Executive  Committee  and  Attorney  have 
persistently  taken  in  respect  to  the  use  of  Colors  in  Confec¬ 
tionery,  i.  e.,  that  the  National  Pure  Food  Law  only  pro¬ 
hibits  the  use  of  “Harmful  Colors”  whether  Coal  Tar  Ani¬ 
mal  or  Vegetable.  ’ 

[Copy  of  F.  1.  D.  117.] 

State  Rulings. — In  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nevada 
rulings  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  use  of  certified 
colors.  The  laws  of  said  States  prohibit  only  the  use  of 


harmful”  colors.  Therefore,  the  decisions  above  referred  to 

Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nevada,  have 

not  tne  effect  of  law. 

"-"St  be  to  see  that  your  colors  are 

harmless  and  will  not  m  any  way  render  the  candy  col¬ 
ored  with  the  same  injurious  to  health.  The  supposition  that 
all  colors  of  vegetable  nature  are  harmless  is  not  a  safe  basis 
to  work  on  You  should  be  assured  and  protected  by  a  strict 
guarantee  from  those  from  whom  you  purchase  colors  of 
hannlessness.  We  again  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  laws  of  all  States,  except  those  of  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota  and  Wyoming,  permit  the  use  of  any  harmless 
color  in  candy  whether  certified  or  not  certified,  provided  it 
does  not  conceal  damage  or  inferiority. 

The  laws  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Wyoming  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  harmless  vegetable  colors  only. 

Very  obediently  yours. 

National  Confectioners’  Association. 

V .  L.  Price,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

Jerome  F.  Blome,  Secretary. 

Thomas  E.  Lannen,  Attorney. 

One  of  the  commissioners  writes :  “My  recollections 
are  that_  the  National  Confectioners’  Association  were 
loudest  in  their  professions  of  sympathy  with  uniform¬ 
ity  of  State  tvith  National  food  laws  and  here  at  the 
first  opportunity  they  change  their  attitude.” 

Another  food  control  official  says : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  large  manufacturers  would 
not  consider  the  cost  of  the  color  in  making  up  the 
product,  it  being  of  such  a  small  and  infinitesimal 
amount  when  the  safety  and  health  of  the  consumer  is 
considered.” 

Quoting  from  the  correspondence  of  another  state 
food  official: 


“If  the  manufacturer  who  is  honest  will  adopt  these 
certified  colors  he  will  do  more  to  counteract  the  old 
muck  rake  story  of  a  milLon  children  poisoned  by 

candy  every  year’  than  any  other  method  he  mi^ht 
pursue.”  '  ^ 

The  statement  in  the  circular  that  the  rulings  of  the 
otate  of  Illinois  have  not  the  effect  of  law  we  gravely 
doubt  The  ruling  in  question  is  No.  18,  and  was  is- 
^led  by  the  Illinois  Food  Standards  Commission  on 
December  22,  1909,  under  section  one  of  the  act  and 
reads  as  follows  : 

The  Governor  shall  also  appoint  from  time  to 
time,  as  required,  a  Food  Standard  Commission,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  and  adopting  standards  of 
quality,  purity  or  strength,  for  food  products,  for  the 
State  of  Illinois,  to  consist  of  three  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  State  Food  Commissioner  or  his 
representative,  who  shall  serve  without  extra  pay 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturing  Industries,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be 
an  expert  food  chemist  of  known  reputation,  all  to  be 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  shall  receive  fif¬ 
teen  dollars  ($15.00)  per  day  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing  thirty  (30)  days  in  one  year  and  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  during  the  time  employed  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their_  duties :  Provided,  that  said  Food 
Standard  Commission,  in  determining  and  adopting  a 
standard  of  quality,  purity  or  strength,  of  milk  or 
cream,  shall  fix  such  standard  as  may  be  determined 
solely  by  the  examination  and  test  of  milk  or  cream 
and  the  can  or  receptacle  in  which  it  is  placed.” 

The  editor  of  The  American  Food  Journal  does 
not  consider  himself  able  to  qualify  as  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  but  we  have  interviewed  a  number  of  eminent 
food  law  attorneys  and  all  have  said  that  while  a 
ruling  of  the  State  Food  Departments  may  not 
have  the  effect  of  statutory  law,  nevertheless  it 
has  the  effect  of  prima  facie  evidence  and  it  devolves 
upon  the  accused  manufacturer  to  prove  by  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  evidence  to  the  court  and  jury  that  the 
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standards  or  rulings  are  wrong  or  unjust  (see  page 
lo  Illinois  Food  Commission  Report  for  1910J  and  in 
the  case  of  Illinois  many  lawyers  seem  to  think 
that  the  acts  of  the  Illinois  State  Food  Standard  Com¬ 
mission  have  the  effect  of  a  statutory  provision,  as  it  is 
clearly  provided  for  under  section  one  of  the  act  itself. 

In  those  states  in  which  the  point  is  not  covered  in 
the  statutes  the  proper  thing  for  state  food  control 
officials  to  do  is  to  go  before  their  respective  legisla¬ 
ture  when  in  session  and  have  it  written  into  the  law. 
In  nearly  all  state  statutes  defining  adulteration  will 
be  found  the  following : 

“In  case  of  confectionery;  First — If  it  contains 
terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  paraffin,  min¬ 
eral  fillers  or  poisonous  substances,  or  poisonous  color 
or  flavor.” 

To  which  the  following  amendment  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  prominent  official : 

“Provided,  That  all  coal  tar  colors  excepting 
United  States  Government  certified  shall  be  considered 
harmful  and  prohibited.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  upon  what  grounds 
a  confectioner  could  go  before  the  legislature  and  op¬ 
pose  incorporating  into  the  statutes  such  a  provision. 

It  would  be  improper  to  charge  that  the  National 
Confectioners’  Association  is  suggesting  an  evasion  of 
the  law  in  recommending  its  members  to  rely  upon  the 
color  makers’  declaration  of  harmlessness  or  their  own 
judgment  as  to  harmlessness  in  coloring  matter  used 
in  their  goods,  rather  than  upon  the  government’s 
absolute  guarantee  of  harmlessness  of  the  certified 
colors.  The  association  is  apparently  not  making  a 
big  hit  in  the  matter  of  upholding  the  purity  of  its 
members’  products  by  such  a  course. 

Several  important  questions  regarding  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  food  law  and  the  establishment  of  stan¬ 
dards  have  been  decided  since  the  passage  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906.  Upon 
all  of  these  questions,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate  here.  The  American  Food  Journal’s 
stand  has  been  sustained  by  the  authorities.  Our  at¬ 
titude  toward  and  position  upon  these  questions  we 
have  always  aimed  to  make  consistent  with  scientific 
knowledge,  approved  business  practice  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  fraud  upon  the  consumer.  The  present  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  in  which  the  honest  manufacturer  has 
an  excellent  chance  to  protect  the  consumer  and 
himself  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  greatly  to  his  own 
commercial  advantage.  We  have  advocated  the 
use  of  certified  colors  and  shaped  our  editorial 
course  upon  the  subject  with  the  interests  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  as  well  as  the  consumers  at  heart,  and  we 
expect,  as  has  happened  in  the  past,  to  see  our  policy 
vindicated. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS 
STATE  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Food 
Commission  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press.  The 
first  sixteen  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks,  setting  forth  in  detail,  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Department,  by  Commissioner  A. 
H.  Jones.  This  portion  of  the  report  was  printed  in 
The  American  Food  Journal  in  January.  The  next 
twelve  pages  are  devoted  to  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  Dairy  Department,  by  Assistant  Commissioner 
John  B.  Newman,  who  ex-officio  is  giving  the  dairy 
work  of  the  department  his  special  attention.  The 
next  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  list  of  the  cream¬ 


eries,  cheese  factories  and  milk  bottling  plants,  and 
the  next  118  pages  are  devoted  to  a  report  of  the 
Laboratory  and  the  work  performed  there  by  Dr.  T.  J. 
Bryan,  State  Analyst  and  his  assistants.  Dr.  Bryan 
is  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  laboratory.  The  next 
thirty-seven  pages  after  the  report  of  the  work  of  the 
laboratory  are  devoted  to  the  especial  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  each  of  the  Inspectors.  Then  follows  a  list 
of  the  suits  brought,  disposed  of  and  pending.  On 
333  is  set  forth  a  proposed  sanitary  food  law. 
This  is  a  law  that  is  very  much  needed  in  Illinois  and 
has  already  been  copied  into  the  statutes  of  many  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  On  page  336  is  set  forth 
a  proposed  condimental  and  stock  food  law,  and 
pages  339  to  345  are  devoted  to  President  Taft’s  de¬ 
cision  on  the  proper  labeling  of  whisky  which  con¬ 
forms  to  the  Law  of  Illinois,  this  state  having  defined 
the  Like  substances  clause  in  the  act  of  1907.  Next 
follows  the  report  of  the  Denver  Convention  of  the 
13th  Annual  Association  of  the  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  which  was  held  at  the 
Brown  Palace  Hotel,  in  August,  1909,  anj  which 
takes  up  about  nineteen  pages  of  the  report.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  Denver  Convention  is  set  forth 
a  brief  of  the  Supreme  Court  Decisions,  along  with 
forms  of  indictments  and  complaints,  which  occupies 
about  fifteen  pages  of  the  Report.  The  next  seventeen 
pages  are  devoted  to  bulletins  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  as  well  as  the  proper  labeling  of  the  various  articles 
of  food  to  be  sold  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  last 
sixty  pages  of  the  Report  are  devoted  to  instructions 
to  the  inspectors,  tentative  food  standards,  rules  and 
labels  for  the  various  food  products,  history  of  the 
state  food  legislation,  and  the  new  Revised  Illinois 
Dairy  and  Food  Laws  and  the  Stock  Food  Law  cov¬ 
ering  the  subject  of  stock  food  for  domestic  animals. 

The  report  shows  that  2,765  hearings  were  held  at 
the  Department  during  the  year  and  that  many  difficult 
questions  as  to  the  proper  labeling  and  sale  of  the 
various  food  products  have  been  settled.  Among  these 
was  the  proper  labeling  of  whisky,  the  forbidding  of 
the  use  of  all  preservatives  in  foods,  except  benzoate 
of  soda  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
when  stated  on  the  label  or  the  container. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  accomplished 
was  the  settling  of  the  question  of  the  coloring  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  the  Supreme  Court  having  handed  down 
a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  anti-color  law  as  to 
oleomargarine  was  constitutional.  This  has  been  an 
open  question  for  years  and  this  decision  will  assist  in 
driving  illegitimate  dealers  in  colored  oleomargarine 
from  the  markets  of  the  State. 

Another  feature  of  the  report,  of  wide  interest  to 
retailers,  is  the  statement  on  page  ten  under  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “Guilty  Knowledge  Need  Not  Be  Proven.”  It  is 
as  follows :  ‘ 

“It  is  a  well  settled  principle  of  law,  established  by 
an  almost  unvarying  current  of  authorities,  in  this 
state,  and  in  the  other  state  of  the  Union,  as  well,  as 
in  the  United  States,  that  guilty  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  seller,  need  not  be  averred  and  proved. 
Food  is  manufactured  and  sold  to  be  consumed.  The 
purchaser  is  under  no  obligation  to  analyze  the  article 
of  food  purchased  for  that  purpose,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  contained  substances  injurious  to  health, 
nor  would  it  be  practicable  for  him  to  do  so,  and  it 
should  be  no  answer  to  his  complaint ;  that  the  goods 
were  not  wholesome  and  fit  for  human  consumption ; 
that  the  seller  has  no  knowledge  of  the  impurity ;  nor 
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would  it  be  a  defense  to  the  seller  when  called  to  ac¬ 
count  by  the  State  to  answer  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  substance,  or  article,  he  was  selling,  consequently, 
there  is  no  injustice  in  holding  the  seller  as  well  as 
the  rnanufacturer,  or  packer,  responsible  for  the  goods, 
and  in  casting  upon  each  of  them  the  burden  of  know- 
ing  whether  the  food  does,  or  does  not,  fall  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  Statute  with  that  care  and  honesty 
which  is  incumbent  on  the  manufacturer,  packer  and 
seller  of  such  products.” 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  introductory  pages.  Com¬ 
missioner  Jones  takes  occasion  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
press  for  its  valuable  assistance  rendered  in  keeping 
the  public  informed  as  to  the  work  of  the  Department 
in  publishing  bulletins  and  other  information  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Department.  In  this  tribute  the  Com¬ 
missioner  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  “various  food 
journals  ’  published  in  the  state  for  their  work  in 
behalf  of  the  State  Food  Commission.  We  take  this 
to  be  a  delicate  way  of  complimenting  The  American 
Food  Journal,  which  happens  to  be  the  only  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  official  or  technical  character  published  in 
the  state,  and  we  accordingly  acknowledge  the  compli¬ 
ment. 

It  is  appropriate  to  state  that  the  report  as  a  whole 
shows  the  most  full  and  complete  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  National  and  State  Food  Officials  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  various  food  laws.  State  and 
National. 

Our  readers,  in  our  judgment,  could  not  do  better 
than  obtain  a  copy  of  the  report,  for  it  verifies  the 
declaration  of  the  American  Food  Journal,  made  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Law  in  1907,  that  Illi¬ 
nois  not  only  had  the  best  food  law  of  any  State  in  the 
Union,  but  one  that  could  be  enforced  and  whose  en¬ 
forcement  would  drive  from  the  markets  of  the  State 
the  fraudulent  foods  that  have  been  so  long  foisted 
upon  the  people. 

^  Ry  addressing  the  State  Food  Commissioner,  at 
No.  1619  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois,  a 
copy  of  the  report  can  be  obtained  by  any  who  may 
desire  to  study  and  acquaint  themselves  with  it. 


THE  DOCTORS’  TRUST. 

By  a  patient,  shrewd  campaign  of  manufacturing 
sentiment,  the  medical  ringsters  of  the  nation  have 
advanced  their  propaganda  for  a  national  department 
of  health  to  the  point  where  the  establishment  of  such 
a  department  appears  to  be  in  response  to  an  insistent 
demand  by  all  classes  of  the  lay  public.  Numerous 
honest  persons  have  been  deceived  into  supporting 
the  measure,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  by  Senator  Owen,  under  the  belief 
that  widespread  good  would  result.  The  casual  reader 
of  the  Owen  bill  will  see  nothing  but  good  in  it,  coupled 
with  a  plan  for  combining  and  systemizing  the  various 
bureaus  in  the  different  departments  having  to  do  with 
the  public  health,  and  for  increasing  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  department.  But  the  bill  is  full  of  “jokers,” 
under  which  infinite  harm  could  be  worked  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  department  were  under  an  unscrupulous  adminis¬ 
tration.  One  of  these  “jokers,”  not  obvious  to  the  lay 
mind,^  provided  that  the  department  of  health  may 
establish  medical  and  biological  standards.  Under  this 
provision,  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  department  may 
determine  and  impose  upon  others  his  own  ideas  of 
medical  practice.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
backers  and  promoters  of  the  Owen  bill  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  In  the 


event  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  American  Medical 
Association  will  use  all  its  power  and  influence  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  its  own  representative  as 

ead  of  the  department  of  health.  In  that  event  the 
American  Medical  Association  will  be  able  to  impose 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  its  own  ideas  of 
medical  practice,  sanitation,  drug  manufacture,  food 
manufacture  and  marketing,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  that  can  come  under  the 
subject  of  health  promotion. 

With  such  unlimited  power,  an  opportunity  for  the 
oppression  of  certain  schools  of  medicine  and  of  a 
l^ge  body  of  business  men  will  be  so  great  as  to  be 
absolute.  With  a  fair-minded  and  honest  head  of  the 
department,  such  a  delegation  of  tyrannical  power 
might^  not  be  productive  of  serious  results,  but  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  proven  itself  any¬ 
thing  but  fair-minded.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  its 
Council  on  Medical  Legislation  an  attempt  was  made 
to  grade  the  medical  schools  of  the  country.  The 
grading  promulgated  was  so  obviously  in  the  interest 
of  certain  educational  institutions  that  a  wave  of  in- 
dignation  was  aroused  that  caused  the  suppression  of 
the  report  upon  grading  in  the  published  proceedings 
of  the  meeting. 

The  attitude  of  interference  in  food  legislation  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  has  been  the  subject 
of  criticism  in  these  pages  more  than  once.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  headed  by  men  palpably  working  in  the 
interest  of  certain  business  concerns.  Its  influence 
had  been  peddled.  It  has  been  made  the  tool  of 
mendacity  so  often  as  to  deprive  it  of  public  confidence. 
To  place  it  in  control  of  the  governmental  department 
whose  establishment  it  has  worked  so  long  to  create, 
would  saddle  upon  the  country  a  most  impudent  and 
unscrupuloip_  doctors’  trust,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
hundred  millions  a  year  exacted  in  taxation,  would 
impose  upon  the  people  a  tyranny  that  would  touch 
their  daily  lives  at  every  turn  and  prove  more  odious 
than  any  combination  that  could  be  conceived. 


HONEST  WEIGHTS  AND  THE  LAW. 

That  state  laws  and  municipal  ordinances  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public  clamor 
for  protection  from  fraud  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
success  of  the  New  York  authorities  in  preventing  the 
inclusion  of  wooden  butter  plates  and  other  contain¬ 
ers  in  weighing  butter,  bacon,  condiments,  and  other 
foods  usually  sold  in  such  containers.  The  local  or¬ 
ganizations  of  retailers  have  been  aroused  by  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  authorities  and  the  retailers  have  been 
warned  through  these  sources  that  to  sell  the  con¬ 
tainers  as  part  of  the  contents  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

All  this  has  interest  for  the  promoters  of  the  Moore 
bill,  now  pending  in  Congress,  providing  for  the 
branding  of  all  goods  sold  in  packages.  If  the  state 
and  local  regulations  are  sufficient  to  make  dealers 
selling  by  weight  to  give  full  weight,  they  can  pro¬ 
tect  the  consumer  against  fraud  in  "package  goods. 

The  present  provision  in  the  National  Food  and 
Drugs_  Act  is  that  where  goods  are  labeled  in  terms 
of  weight  or  measure,  the  exact  weight  or  measure 
must  be  shown.  This  means  that  a  can  of  vegetables 
labeled  as  containing  two  pounds  must  contain  two 
pounds  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  can.  A  pack¬ 
age  of  breakfast  food  labeled  “net  weight  one  pound” 
must  contain  sixteen  ounces  exclusive  of  the  weight 
of  the  package.  A  great  many  popular  foods  are  sold 
in  packages  at  five  and  ten  cents.  The  customer  is  not 
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deceived  if  such  packages  do  not  bear  net  weight 
brands.  It  is  understood  that  such  packages  contain 
five  or  ten  cents'  worth  of  food  of  -a  quality  superior 
to  and  more  sanitary  than  similar  food  sold  in  bulk. 
To  compel  the  branding  of  such  goods  with  the  net 
weight  would  be  a  superfluity. 

The  authorities  have  it  in  their  power,  undm-  the 
present  laws,  to  prevent  any  remote  possibility  of 
fraud  on  the  consumer.  Only  incompetence  or  indif¬ 
ference  to  duty  will  permit  fraud  under  present  con¬ 
ditions.  A  few  officials  like  City  Sealer  John 
Kjellander  of  Chicago  would  do  more  to  protect  the 
public  and  enforce  honest  weights  and  measures  than 
a  dozen  such  laws  as  the  Moore  bill. 


ILLINOIS  FOOD  COMMISSION’S  ATTORNEY. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Charles  F.  McKinley 
has  been  appointed  attorney  for  the  Illinois  State  Food 
Commission,  the  appointment  taking  effect  June  4. 

Mr.  McKinley  was  assistant  state’s  attorney  of 
Cook  county  under  John  J.  Healy,  and  while  in  tliat 
position  was  in  charge  of  the  bond  department.  Later 
he  was  in  charge  of  jury  cases  in  the  Municipal  Court. 


CHARLES  F.  McKINLEY, 

Attorney  for  the  Illinois  State  Food  Commission. 


Mr.  McKinley  was  born  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  1873. 
He  was  educated  at  Marquette  College.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  graduated  from  the  Kent  College  of  Law, 
Chicago,  in  1895.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar 
the  same  year. 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  COFFEE. 

Since  the  gross  frauds  to  which  the  American  public 
has  been  subjected  of  late  years  through  the^  mis¬ 
branding  and  substitution,  have  become  sufficiently 
notorious  to  warrant  official  investigation,  it  has  been 
learned  that  of  all  the  millions  of  pounds  of  Mocha 
and  “Java”  sold  annually,  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  it  is 
sold  in  violation  of  the  pure  food  law. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  backed  by  customs  reports 
of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  that  but  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  portion  of  our  supply  comes  from  either 
lava  or  Arabia;  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  coffee  sold 
under  those  names  is  either  genuine  in  brand,  or  up 
to  coffee  standards,  and  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
so-called  blended  coffees  are  screenings  and  siftings 
which  can  be  purchased  in  the  open  market  by  the 
bag  at  cents  a  pound,  and  which,  when  ground  and 
put  up  in  attractive  tins,  retail  at  30  and  35  cents.  In 
fully  75  per  cent  of  the  instances  this  compound  is 
labeled  “Mocha  and  Java.” 

The  truth  of  the  coffee  situation  here  is  that  fully 
85  per  cent  of  all  the  coffee  supplied  to  the  United 
States  comes  from  Brazil,  and  the  remainder  from 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  in  infinitesimal  quanti¬ 
ties  from  eastern  countries.  Experts  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Brazilian  coffee  is  unexcelled,  and  that  the 
manufacturers  or  dealers  who  roast  and  sell  it  would 
far  better  serve  their  own  ends  were  they  to  retail 
it  under  its  own  name.  Furthermore  the  food  com* 
missioners  of  various  states  are  convinced  that  the  sale 
of  siftings  and  screenings  under  a  false  name  is  total¬ 
ly  unnecessary  and  moreover  unlawful,  for  they  open 
the  way  to  more  or  less  crude  adulterations,  which, 
while  unknown,  are  dangerous  to  the  public  health, 
and  when  detected  are  clumsy  in  the  extreme.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  pointed  out  the  dan¬ 
gerous  quality  of  many  substitutes  for  coffee  sold 
under  misleading  names,  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
European  fakes  are  finding  their  way  gingerly  here. 
A  combination  of  figs,  chicory  and  acorns  ground  to¬ 
gether  with  some  coffee  siftings  has  been  found,  but 
only  in  a  small  quantity. 

It  is  in  the  ground  coffees  that  the  easiest,  frauds  are 
perpetrated,  and  the  advice  of  a  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  official,  that  consumers  should  purchase  the 
bean  and  grind  it  themselves  would  do  away  with 
much  of  the  fraud  in  this  respect.  There  are  methods 
by  which  fraud  in  ground  coffees  may  be  discovered, 
such  for  instance  as  where  mineral  substances  are 
mixed  with  the  coffee,  the  sample  may  be  tested  for 
the  weight  of  the  ash,  which  should  not  exceed  five 
per  cent.  Where  oxide  of  iron  has  been  added  the 
sample  should  be  boiled  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  The 
water  will  separate  the  iron  and  precipitate  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  Testing  any  brand  for  caffein 
content  will  show  at  once  whether  refuse  has  been 
added,  as  the  caffein  diminishes  rapidly  below  the 
standard.  Perhaps  the  simplest  method  of  all  is  the 
following:  Throw  a  pinch  . of  ground  coffee  on  the 
surface  of  a  glass  of  pure  water.  The  coffee  will  float 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  while  the  adulterants  will  sink 
to  the  bottom. 

With  the  excellent  Brazilian  coffee  being  so  largely 
imported,  and  at  so  low  a  price,  the  wonder  has  been 
to  reputable  dealers  that  any  substitution  or  mis¬ 
branding  should  be  necessary,  for  to  sell  the  Brazilian 
product  under  its  own  name,  as  is  done  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  only  enhances  the  value,  for  most  persons  are 
familiar  with  the  qualities  of  the  bean  from  the  great 
southern  republic. 


June  15,  1910. 
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THE  CONSUMER  AND  PACKAGE  GOODS 

From  “  Printer’s  Ink, 


Never  has  the  fact  been  brought  out  more  strongly 
that  the  general  public  is  amazingly  ill-informed  about 
the  economic  place  of  modern  sales  and  advertisinsf 

o 

than  in  the  current  high  price  discussions'. 

The  Independent  has  printed  many  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  which  lay  heavy  blame  on  advertising  for 
high  cost  of  living.  Newspapers  in  many  large  cities 
haA^e  printed  similar  letters  from  readers.  Several 
political  .junketing  “high  cost  of  living  commissions” 
from  state  legislatures  have  written  Printers’  Ink,  with 
the  idea  shot  through  their  letters  that  advertising  was 
a  purely  arbitrary  and  fanciful  booster  of  prices. 

Now  comes  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  package  foods,  taking  the  stand  that  consum¬ 
ers  should  buy  bulk  goods,  not  package  goods,  unless 
they  want  to  pay  for  “fancy  packages”  and  “what¬ 
ever  tribute  manufacturers  care  to  levy.”  The  price 
maintenance  system,  it  is  also  hinted,  is  an  unreason¬ 
able  and  expensive  thing  to  consumers : 

If  you  prefer  pretty,  convenient  paper 
boxes,  tin  cans  and  glass  bottles  and  jars, 
very  well !  Pay  the  price,  then,  without 
grumbling.  But  you  could  save  money  by 
buying  by  the  pound. 

T.his  sounds  well,  but  the  housewife  who  knows  her 
business  and  thinks  has  a  quite  different  opinion.  The 
vast  quantity  of  package  goods  sold  nowadays  is  not 
the  result  of  any  mysterious,  falsifying  hypnotism  in 
advertising — American  housewives  are  not  such  weak 
puppets. 

There  is  a  great  body  of  women  who  reply  with  an 
emphatic  no  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s  assertion 
that  they  can  save  money  in  buying  by  the  pound. 
One  such  woman  replied  to  a  letter  making  similar  ac¬ 
cusations  in  a  New  York  paper: 


”  May  11,  1910 

New  York,  April  23,  1910. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  not  so  sure  as  Mrs.  L.  D.  seems  to  be 
about  “the  money  that  can  be  saved  by  buy¬ 
ing  in  bulk.”  I  agree  that  packages  fre¬ 
quently  do  not  carry  a  pound,  but  then  I  did 
not  buy  them  for  a  pound.  And  I  think  re¬ 
tailers  (at  least  in  this  city,  as  testified  time 
and  again  before  the  Legislature)  give  short 
weight  as  frequently  as  any  manufacturer. 

I  went  to  buy  graham  crackers  in  bulk,  not 
long  ago,  for  my  little  boy  was  eating  large 
quantities  of  them.  He  wouldn’t  eat  the  bulk 
crackers  ! — neither  would  I !  The  difference 
was  so  very  surprising.  What  was  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  one  or  two  cents  compared  with 
the  relishability  and  cleanliness  ? 

If  you  will,  take  raisins  and  currants.  We 
used  to  buy  them  out  of  an  open  wooden  box. 

We  spent  half  an  hour  picking  out  stems  and 
separating  the  dirt  and  decayed  pieces.  Now 
1  buy  a  brand  in  a  carton  which  I  have  found 
always  the  same  andT  get  no  stems  or  dirt  or 
decayed  fruit.  I  can  make  just  as  mmch 
pastry  out  of  15  cents’  worth  in  cartons  as  I 
could  out  of  15  cents’  worth  of  bulk  raisins 
or  currants,  and  I  have  no  picking  to  do.  My 
only  trouble  is  that  only  one  grocer — down 
town  keeps  that  brand,  and  my  mother  in 
Chicago  can’t  find  it  for  sale  at  all. 

As  for  breakfast  food — even  cornmeal  and 
oatmeal — I  know  my  husband  used  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  weevils  and  other  substances  he 
found  in  his  oatmeal  when  we  bought  in  bulk, 
and  though  it  may  be  imagination,  we  believe 
— /  think  I  knozu — that  we  are  getting  more 
satisfaction  out  of  package  food  than  out  of 
bulk  food.  I  find  that  half  the  appetite  is  the 
feeling  that  the  food  is  clean  and  of  high 
quality.  Mrs.  P.  B.  A. 

I 
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United  States  Department  of 
AoTiciilture 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

Food  Inspection  Decision  119. 

USE  OF  SHELLAC  AND  OTHER  GUMS  FOR  COATING  CHOCO¬ 
LATES  AND  OTHER  CONFECTIONS. 

The  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  has  care¬ 
fully  considered  the  evidence  which  has  been  jrresent- 
ed  at  various  times  respecting  the  trractice  of  coating 
chocolates  and  other  confections  with  shellac  and  other 
gums. 

The  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  proper 
proceeding  under  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  It  is  evident  that  such  coating  will  not 
only  conceal  inferiority,  but  it  appears  further  that  as 
a  rule  the  gums  are  dissolved  in  alcohol.  One  man  in 
giving  evidence  before  the  board  stated  tbat  in  his 
opinion  there  was  no  objection  to  wood  alcohol  as  a 
solvent.  In  dipping  confections  into  an  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  gum  a  certain  quantity  of  the  alcohol  must 
necessarilv  irermeate  the  product.  Evidence  is  ad¬ 
duced  showing  that  the  product  is  not  submitted  to 
any  subsequent  process  of  heating  whereby  the  traces 
of  alcohol  could  be  removed.  Although  only  mere 
traces  of  alcohol  may  remain,  the  addition  of  these 
substances,  and  especially  of  wood  alcohol,  to  a  con¬ 
fection  is  specifically  prohibited  by  the  act.  Evidence 
is  also  in  the  possession  of  the  board  to  show  that  a 
large  number  of  the  manufacturers  either  never  have 
employed  this  method  or  have  discontinued  it,  and  that 
goods  can  be,  and  are,  made  and  sold  in  all  quantities 
with  no  difficulty  without  the  use  of  shellac  or  other 
gums.  Evidence  further  shows  that  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  adding  the  coating  is  that  the  goods  may  be 
held  for  a  longer  time.  The  exposure  of  confections 
for  a  long  while  before  use  is  not  advisable  nor 
desirable.  H.  W.  Wiley, 

E.  L.  Dunlap,  ' 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Eood  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved ; 

W.  M.  Hays, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  6,  1910. 

t 

Food  Inspection  Decision  120. 

LABELING  OF  OHIO  AND  MISSOURI  WINES. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  fermented  bever¬ 
ages  made  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Missouri  bv  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  juice  of  grapes  before  fermentation  may  be 
labeled,  under  the  Food  and.  Drugs  Act,  as  “Ohio 
Wine,”  or  “Missouri  Wine,”  respectively,  without  fur¬ 
ther  qualification.  In  Food  Inspection  Decision  109 
it  was  announced  that  the  term  “wine”  without  qualifi¬ 
cation  is  properly  applied  only  to  the  product  made 
from  the  normal  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the  juice  of 
sound,  ripe  grapes  without  addition  or  abstraction, 
except  such  as  may  occur  in  the  usual  cellar  treatment 
for  clarifying  and  aging. 

It  has  been  decided  after  a  careful  review  that  the 
previous  announcement  is  correct  and  that  the  term 
“wine”  without  further  characterization  must  be  re- 
out  other  addition  or  abstraction  than  that  which  may 
stricted  to  products  made  from  untreated  must  with- 
occur  in  the  usual  cellar  treatment  for  clarifying  and 


aging.  However,  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  im¬ 
practicable,  on  account  of  natural  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  to  produce  a  merchantable  wine  in  the 
states  of  Ohio  and  Missouri  without  the  addition  of  a 
sugar  solution  to  the  grape  must  before  fermentation. 
This  condition  has  recognition  in  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  by  which  wine  is  defined  to  mean  the  ferment¬ 
ed  juice  of  undried  grapes,  and  it  is  provided  that  the 
addition,  within  certain  limits,  of  pure  white  or  crys¬ 
tallized  sugar  to  perfect  the  wine  or  the  use  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  things  to  clarify  and  refine  the  wine,  which  are 
not  injurious  to  health,  shall  not  be  construed  as 
adulterations  and  that  the  resultant  product  may  be 
sold  under  the  name  “wine.”  Furthermore,  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  some  of  the  leading  wine-producing  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  to  add  sugar  to  the  grape  juice  and 
wine,  under  restrictions,  to  remedy  the  natural  de¬ 
ficiency  in  sugar  or  alcohol,  or  an  excess  of  acidity,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  quality  correspond  to 
that  of  wine  produced,  without  any  admixture,  from 
grapes  of  the  same  kind  and  vintage  in  good  years. 
It  is  conceived  that  there  is  no  difference  in  principle 
in  the  adding  of  sugar  to  must  in  poor  years  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  wine  than  in  the  adding  of 
sugar  to  the  must  every  year  for  the  same  purpose  in 
localities  where  the  grapes  are  always  deficient. 

In  view  of  this  practice,  and  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  fermented  beverages  have  been  produced  in 
the  states  of  Ohio  and  Missouri  by  the  addition  of  a 
sugar  solution  to  grape  must  before  fermentation  and 
sold  and  labeled  as  “Ohio  Wine”  and  “Missouri 
Wine,”  respectively,  for  a  period  of  over  sixty  years, 
it  is  held  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  Food  In¬ 
spection  Decision  109  if  the  product  made  from  Ohio 
and  Missouri  grapes  by  complete  fermentation  of  the 
must  under  proper  cellar  treatment,  and  corrected  by 
the  addition  of  a  sugar  solution  to  the  must  before 
fermentation  so  that  the  resultant  product  does  not 
contain  less  than  five  parts  per  thousand  acid  and  not 
more  than  13  per  cent  of  alcohol  after  complete  fer¬ 
mentation,  are  labeled  as  “Ohio  Wine”  or  “Missouri 
Wine”  as  the  case  may  be,  qualified  by  the  name  of  the 
particular  kind  of  type  to  which  it  belongs. 

An  Ohio  or  Missouri  dry  still  wine  made  as  above 
stated  and  sweetened  with  a  sugar  solution  which  does 
not  increase  the  volume  of  the  wine  more  than  10  per 
cent,  and  fortified  with  tax-paid  spirits,  may  be  labeled 
as  “Ohio  Sweet  Wine”  or  “Missouri  Sweet  Wine”  as 
the  case  may  be.  qualified  by  the  name  of  the  particular 
kind  or  type  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  product  made  in  Ohio  and  Missouri  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  water  and  sugar  to  the  pomace  of  grapes 
from  which  the  juice  has  been  partially  expressed,  and 
by  fermenting  the  mixture  until  a  fermented  bever¬ 
age  is  produced,  may  be  labeled  as  “Ohio  Pomace 
Wine”  or  “Missouri  Pomace  Wine”  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  a  sugar  solution  be  added  to  such  products  for 
the  purpose  of  sweetening  after  fermentation  they 
should  be  characterized  as  “Sweet  Pomace  Wines.” 
The  addition  to  such  products  of  any  artificial  coloring 
matter  or  sweetening  or  preservative  other  than  sugar 
must  be  declared  plainly  on  the  label  to  render  such 
products  free  from  exception  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act.  Franklin  MacVeagh, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagel, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  13,  1910. 
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Food  Inspection  Decision  121. 

THE  FLOATING  OF  SHELLFISH  (AMENDMENT  TO 
F.  I.  D.  1 10.). 

Considerable  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Department  since  the  issuance  of  Food  Inspection 
Decision  no  on  the  practice  of  floating  or  drinking 
oysters  in  water  of  less  saline  content  than  that  in 
which  they  were  grown  to  maturity. 

Full  consideration  has  been  given  to  all  the  hearings 
and  to  the  briefs  and  other  information  submitted 
subsequent  to  the  hearings  and  the  board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  improper  to  drink  oysters  in 
water  of  a  saline  content  equal  to  that  in  which  oysters 
will  grow  to  maturity.  If,  however,  oysters  are  floated 
in  water  of  a  less  saline  content  than  that  in  which 
oysters  will  properly  mature,  the  packages  containing 
such  oysters  must  be  very  clearly  and  legibly  labeled 
“Floated  Oysters,”  otherwise  they  will  be  considered 
adulterated  under  section  7  of  the  law. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  by  the  growers 
and  handlers  of  oysters  to  the  character  of  the  water 
in  which  the  oysters  are  brought  to  maturity  or  floated. 
Where  such  waters  are  polluted  it  will  invariablv 
follow  that  the  oysters  will  also  partake  of  this  pollu¬ 
tion  and  subsequent  washing  of  the  oysters,  or  even'^ 
floating  in  water  which  is  not  polluted  is  likely  not  to 
cleanse  them  of  this  pollution. 

Oysters  found  in  interstate  commerce  in  a  polluted 
condition  because  of  the  character  of  the  water  in 
which  they  are  grown  or  floated  are  adulterated  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

•  Geo.  P.  McCabe,, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  14,  1910. 


_  You  will  cause  frequent  and  thorough  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  premises  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  reclaiming  spirits  from  empty  packages, 
and  upon  any  failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation 
you  will  immediately  report  such  company  for  seizure 
of  plant  and  prosecution  of  owners  or  proprietors.  All 
orders  or  decisions  of  this  bureau  heretofore  issued  in 
conflict  herewith  are  revoked  as  of  June  30,  1910.” 


SCALE  FALSIFIER  FOUND  IN  KANSAS. 

John  A.  Kleinhans,  state  food  inspector  of  Kansas, 
while  in  Kansas  City,  has  found  a  number  of  trick 
scales  being  used  which  he  condemned  and  confiscated, 
the  users  of  which  have  been  fined.  He  has  been  look¬ 
ing  for  them  some  time,  a  mechanical  device  which 
used  on  a  counter  scale,_  falsifies  the  weight  in  much 
the  same  way  the  machines  used  by  the  sugar  trust. 
By  the  simple  device  the  purchaser  was  cheated  from 
one-half  to  one  pound  in  five,  and  when  the  prices  of 
foodstuffs  is  as  high  as  it  now  is  that  is  something 
to  consider.  “The  man  who  invented  this  attach¬ 
ment,  said  ]\Ir.  Kleinhans,  “was  more  of  a  mechanical 
genius  than  the  inventor  of  the  scale.” 

In  construction,  the  machine  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  is  made  to  fit  any  standard,  equal-arm,  balance' 


SCALE  CHEATING  DEVICE. 


SPIRITS  RECLAIMING  RULING. 

The  full  decision  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Cabell  putting  the  ban  on  the  practice  of  reclaim- 
ing  of  spirits  from  the  staves  of  empty  spirit  packages 
is  as  follows : 

“This  office  has  had  under  investigation  the  matter 
of  reclaiming  spirits  from  the  staves  of  empty  spirit 
packages.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  and  of 
hearings  on  the  subject  it  is  clear  that  the  interests 
of  the  government  are  not  properly  safeguarded,  and 
that  alcohol  in  considerable  quantities  produced  in 
this  manner  is  being  marketed  without  paying  the  tax 
required  by  statute. 

“Additional  safeguards  are  necessary.  On  and  after 
July  I,  1910,  therefore,  you  will,  before  permitting 
soakage  to  be  extracted  from  any  empty  spirit  pack¬ 
age,  require  affirmative  proof  in  regard 'to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  package  from  the  staves  of  which  it  is  intended 
to  extract  spirits,  that  such  package  is  not  an  original 
distillers  package  and  that  all  of  the  spirits  contained 
in  staves  have  been  properly  tax  paid. 

“Inasmuch  as  practically  all  charred  barrels  are 
original  distillers’  packages  you  will  permit  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  no  chai  red  barrel  to  be  treated  on  the  premises  of 
a  rectifier  or  elsewhere  by  any  process  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extracting  spirits  from  the  staves  thereof  ex¬ 
cept  and  until  satisfactory  affirmative  proof  has  been 
submitted  to  you  that  each  charred  barrel  or  packao-e 
desired  to  be  treated  is  not  an  original  distillers’  pack¬ 
age  and  that  all  of  the  spirits  in  the  staves  have  been 
properly  tax  paid. 


....... iium  me  scale 

Itself  however.  It  consists  of  a  single  board,  fash¬ 
ioned  to  fit  tightly  beneath  the  body  of  the  scale.  On 
this  board,  fastened  to  a  long  opening  in  the  middle 
IS  a  cylindrical  drum  through  which  is  projected  a 
pm,  bearing  at  one  end  an  upright  screw,  and,  at  the 
other,  a  weight. 

This  screw,  when  merchandise  is  being  weighed  on 
the  scale,  has  an  upward  push,  due  to  the  weight  on  its 
other  extremity.  This  push  is  exercised  against  the 
balancing  rod  which  connects  the  two  arms  of  the 
scale  beneath  the  base.  The  screw  then  maintains  a 
continual  tapping  and  upward  push  on  the  rod  which 
makes  a  variation  of,  at  least,  a  half  pound  in  every 
five_  pounds.  Mr.  Kleinhans  writes  that  the  cheating 
device  is  manufactured  in  Chicago.  ^ 

BULLETIN  FROM  IDAHO. 

fi  regulation  adopted  by 

the  State.  Board  of  Health  went  into  effect,  requirino- 
the  bottling  of  all  milk  sold  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
ihis  regulation  reads  as  follows:  “No  person,  firm 
or  corporation  on  and  after  May  15,  1910,  shall’ give, 
furnish,  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  deliver  any  milk 
or  cream  in  quantities  less  than  one  gallon,  except  in 
sanitary  bottles,  sealed  with  suitable  cap  or  stopper 
except  where  milk  is  sold  at  a  milk  house  or  dairv' 
where  the  same  may  be  dipped.” 

Dairies  and  creameries  shall  at  all  times  keep  the 
name  or  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  thev  obtain 
milk  or  cream  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 

Vehicles  used  in  the  sale  or  distribution  of  milk 
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shall  be  at  all  times  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  so 
covered  as  to  protect  the  milk  from  the  heat. 

Milk  cans  must  not  be  washed  in  any  stream  or 
pond  within  the  state. 

No  person  shall  transfer  any  milk,  intended  for  sale, 
from  one  can,  tottle  or  receptacle  to  another  on  any 
street,  alley  or  thoroughfare,  or  upon  any  delivery 
wagon. 

All  milk  cans  must  be  thoroughly  washed,  cleaned, 
steamed  and  aired  before  being  returned  for  refilling. 

Milk  bottles  or  cans  must  not  be  removed  from  any 
dwelling  in  which  any  communicable  disease  exists, 
except  by  permission  of  the  local  health  officer. 

Paper  milk  tickets  shall  not  be  used  more  than  once. 

All  butter  placed  in  cold  storage  after  May  15, 
1910,  shall  have  stamped  in  plain  letters  and  figures 
on  each  box  the  date  when  stored. 

Milk  is  deemed  adulterated  when  it  contains  less 
than  3  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  less  than  8  per  cent  of 
milk  solids  other  than  fat,  and  more  than  89  per  cent 
of  water  or  fluid. 

It  is  unlawful  to  sell  milk  drawn  from  cows  kept 
in  crowded  or  unsanitary  stables,  or  from  a  cow  in  a 
herd  which  contains  diseased  cattle.  It  is  also  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  sell  milk  which  shows  a  dark  gray  sediment  at 
the  bottom  of  any  bottle  or  other  vessel  in  which  it  is 
contained,  or  milk  kept  in  refrigerators  with  vege¬ 
tables  or  other  products,  unless  said  milk  is  sealed  in 
bottles. 

Cream  must  contain  18  per  cent  butter  fat. 

No  milk  or  cream  shall  be  sold  or  dispensed  as  food 
from  any  house,  store,  shop,  dairy  or  other  place  in 
which  there  is  a  case  of  contagious  or  infectious 
disease. 

Milk  must  not  be  kept  or  stored  in  any  basement, 
cellar,  milk  house,  dairy  or  other  place  unless  such 
place  is  well  lighted,  ventilated  and  in  a  sanitary  con¬ 
dition. 

Milk  kept  in  any  basement,  cellar,  refrigerator,  milk 
house,  dairy  or  other  place  within  fifty  feet  of  any 
closet,  privy  vault  or  cesspool  or  any  horse,  cow  stable 
or  chicken  coop  or  poultry  yard  cannot  be  sold  and 
will  be  destroyed  when  found  by  the  State  Inspector. 

Skimmed  milk  cannot  be  sold  unless  on  both  sides 
of  the  vehicles  in  which  it  is  conveyed  there  is  dis¬ 
played  in  letters  not  less  than  four  inches  in  height, 
the  words,  ‘‘Skimmed  milk.” 

James  H.  Wallis, 

State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector. 


Indiana  Rulings  on  Bread  and  Meat  Protection. 

INDIANA  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH - DEP.XRTAIENT  OF 

FOOD  AND  DRUGS. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  NO.  J. - PROTECTION  OF  BRE.VD. 

To  Bakers:  The  Pure  Food  Law  of  1907  and  the 
Sanitary  Food  Law  of  1909  define  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  may  exist  in  food  producing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  establishments,  and  provide  that  all  food  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  sale  and  distribution  be  se¬ 
curely  protected  from  flies,  dust  and  dirt. 

Bread,  pastries  and  other  bakers’  goods  which  are 
not  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  the  bakeshop,  but 
which  are  carried  unwrapped  to  the  grocery  stores 
and  other  distributing  stations  in  wagons,  carts  or  sim¬ 
ilar  conveyances,  are  not  properly  protected  and  the 
practice  is  in  violation  of  law. 

In  order  that  the  sale  of  bread,  pastries  and  other 
bakers’  goods  may  be  conducted  under  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  state,  bak¬ 


ers  are  hereby  instructed  that  on  and  after  July  i, 
1910,  all  such  goods,  including  bread,  buns,  rolls,  bis¬ 
cuits,  cakes,  crackers,  doughnuts,  pies,  and  other  bak¬ 
ers’  products,  must  be  properly  protected  while  in 
transit  or  while  displayed  for  sale. 

For  the  guidance  of  bakers,  it  is  ordered  that  bread 
shall  be  wrapped  in  suitable  paper  wrappers,  or  placed 
in  suitable  bags  before  being  taken  from  the  bakeshop, 
and  that  other  goods  shall  be  carried  in  tight,  dust- 
proof  boxes  or  cartons. 

This  order  shall  not  apply  to  baker’s  goods  which 
are  sold  directly  to  the  consumer  at  the  bakeshop  where 
they  are  made. 

County.  City,  and  Town  Health  Officers,  State  Food 
Inspectors,  and  all  other  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  en¬ 
force  the  Pure  Food  and  Sanitary  Food  Laws,  will  be 
governed  by  this  notice  in  regulating  the  operation  of 
bakesho])s  and  the  sale  of  bread  and  bakers’  products. 

H.  E.  Barnard, 

State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

Approved  April  8,  1910. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  NO.  8. — PROTECTION  OF  MEAT. 

The  Pure  Food  Law  of  1907  and  the  Sanitary  Food 
Law  of  1909  define  unsanitary  conditions  as  they  may 
exist  in  food  producing  and  distributing  establishments, 
and  provide  that  all  foods  in  the  process  of  manufact¬ 
ure,  sale,  and  distribution  be  securely  protected  from 
flies,  dust  and  dirt. 

Meat  and  meat  products  which  are  piled  on  unpro¬ 
tected  counters  and  meat  blocks  are  not  properly  pro¬ 
tected,  and  the  display  of  meats  intended  for  sale  as 
now  practiced  by  butchers  and  dealers  in  meat  is  in 
violation  of  law. 

In  order  that  the  sale  of  meats  may  be  conducted 
under  sanitary  conditions  and  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  state,  butchers  and  dealers  in  meat  are 
hereby  instructed  that  on  and  after  May  15,  1910,  car¬ 
casses  and  parts  of  carcasses  dressed  for  sale  for  food, 
fresh  meat  products  of  every  description,  such  as  ham¬ 
burger  steak,  sausage,  etc.,  poultry  and  game,  fish  and 
fish  products,  etc.,  must  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  refrig¬ 
erator,  cold  storage  room,  or  ice  box,  or  if  displayed 
for  sale,  properly  protected  by  glass,  wood,  or  metal 
cases. 

Dealers  shall  be  permitted  to  keep  on  the  meat 
block  such  parts  of  carcasses  as  may  be  necessary  to 
the  expeditious  conduct  of  their  business.  This  notice 
shall  not  apply  to  hams  and  bacons,  wrapped  in  paper, 
burlap  or  other  impervious  material,  or  to  the  lard 
which  is  kept  covered  in  containers.  Whole  carcasses 
of  hogs,  sheep,  or  veal  and  quarters  of  beef,  hams, 
bacon^  smoked  shoulders,  and  other  smoked  meat 
products  prepared  in  skins,  may  be  hung  outside  the 
refrigerator  or  cold  .storage  room  only  when  protected 
from  flies,  dust,  dirt,  and  all  other  foreign  or  injuri¬ 
ous  contamination,  by  clean,  white  curtains  of  cloth 
or  other  suitable  material. 

County,  City  and  Town  Health  Officers,  State  Food 
Inspectors,  and  all  other  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  the  Pure  Food  and  Sanitary  Food  Laws,  will 
be  governed  by  this  notice  in  regulating  the  operation 
of  meat  shops  and  the  sale  of  meat  and  meat  products. 

H.  E.  Barnard, 

State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

Aiiproved  April  8,  1910. 

Geo.  T.  McCoy,  M.  D. 

President  State  Board  of  Health. 
J.  N.  Hurty,  M.  D. 

State  Health  Commissioner. 
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THE  WHOLESALE  GROCERS'  CONVENTION. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Wholesale 
I  ocers  Association  was  held  in  Louisville.  Ky  May 

-ate.  ”  rf"'  of  nearlv  600’  dele¬ 

gates  I  he  convention  was  notable  in  that  -reater 

ain  otheV'""'"  leg-islation  subjects  than  at 

an>  othei  previous  p^atherino-  of  the  wholesale  grocers 

In  Ins  adclress  President  D.  H.  Bethard  of  Peoria. 

111.,  .vaul.  The  service  of  this  association  in  helpin- 

to  hring  about  pure  food  laws  has  already  been  reco-*^ 

nized  and  uniform  pure  food  laws  should  be  enacted 
throughout  the  country.”  cuacrea 

,  ‘^fler  congratulating  the  association  upon  its  record 

-  bv'alwd-^''^'^  ^  escaped  legal  complications 

}  a\o  ding  price  restrictions  and  restraint,  General 
Counsel  AVdham  p.  Breed  of  New  York,  said  in  his 
f  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Dana  T.  Acker- 

thme  n -V'u  "  ""  the  next  year  ,vou  should  con- 

dnue,  with  all  your  energy,  the  work  for  uniformity 
legislation  upon  all  commercial  subjects,  and  par^ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  the  manufacture  and  saU  of 
foods.  Upon  the  last-named  subject  you  and  the 
allied  interests  m  the  trade,  co-operating  with  con¬ 
sumers  and  food  control  officials,  have  secured  a  uni-  ^ 
form  statute  ni  twenty-eight  states  in  the  Union  and 
It  the  \vork  IS  continued  with  the  same  zest  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  next  year  sevLal 
more  states  will  be  added  to  this  list.” 

Chairman  Mk  B.  Timms,  of  the  Food  Guaranty 
Comrnittee,  reported  to  the  convention  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  subject  were  so  closely  connected 
with  many  legal  complications  that  they  could  not  ad¬ 
vise  memb^s  as  to  a  definite  course,  safe  to  follow  in 
all  cases.  His  report  follows : 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  with  counsel  of 
the  association,  has  considered  carefullv  the  subiect 
o  food  guaranties,  state,  national  and  'international 
and  bep  to  report  that  we  are  not  prepared  at  present 
to  make  any  recommendation  on  this  subject  The 
questions  involved  are  so  technical,  so  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  many  legal  complications  and  are  in  every 
way  oi  so  difficult  a  character  on  which  to  make  a 
definite  report  that  your  committee  do  not  feel  that 
they  can  do  the  subject  justice  at  this  time  or  advise 
members  as  to  a  definite  course  which  would  be  safe  to 
follow^  m  all  cases,  or  wdnch  would  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  members  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  involved. 

“The  advice  of  counsel  on  individual  cases  should  be 
ot  material  assistance  to  the  members  when  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  bring  it  up  to  him. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  w^e  beg  to  report  pro-- 
ess  and  o  leave  the  matter  in  you?  handl  forkuch 
further  action  as  you  deem  best/^ 

1  following  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  final 
<lay  of  the  convention : 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa 

legbl^tiona;noJ^;the"Sl?;a;^ 

^anization  as  a  permanent  body ;  and  be  it  further  resolved 

of‘rta,“rga?L'ti?nT  ‘h' 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers'  Associa 
tion,  m  Convention  assembled,  hereby  publicly  expresses  its 
recognition  of  the  able  and  industrious  vrork  of  the  Commis- 

rZm'  °”i  ""dorses  the  uSm 

niis  acts  prepared  under  the  .direction  of  these  Com- 

1  is  bnf  ^  """^ber  of  States  ^d 

this  body  expresses  the  hope  that  the  States  which  have  not 

already  done  so,  without  delay,  enact  these  measures  into  law* 
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State  .1  Commissioners  on  Uniform 

priations  for  the  effiS'nf 

establishing  the  most  corn- 
kinds  s.^andards  for  weights  and  measures  of  all 

m  ts  local  deputies  and  inspectors  to  cover  the  Se  sSe‘ 
"ess  uGUTkS  S"'  tSro.lgh': 

diction.  ^  Measure  Laws  of  the  particular  juris- 

usJnf'fnlc  providing  severe  punishment  for  the 

lim  \  f  or  measures  and  false  or  incorrect  scales 

with  strict  provisions  for  sealing.  correct  scales, 

A  "ompre.hensive  statute  to  punish  the  sale  or 

Fifth  •  ""y  Product. 

.  I  r  statute  making  it  a  crime  fraudulently  to  sell 

TrT™‘';hT  '“1  of  ooy  food  or  commodity  wha" 

ever  than  the  purchaser  is  charged  for. 

•'uV'  statute  forbidding  the  delivery  or  sale  of  eross 

and^K  tu  ""t.  unless  so  understood  by  the  buyer 

and  absolutely  requiring  delivery  of  the  full  wei-ht  or  m  Jas  ’ 
lire  of  the  commpdity  itself  ordered  by  the  purchaser  wltlt 
out,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  including  the  wrap 
P.ngs  or  container  as  a  part  of  the  weight  or  n  efsure  of  the' 
product,  unless  so  understood  by  the  buyer. 

event!  A  statute  requiring  that  if  the  weight  or  measurp 
be  branded  upon  any  product,  it  must  be  true  correct  and  net 
Resolved.  That  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asfoda: 
of  "th  ”  Counsel  to  draft  m  detail  a  statute  under  each 

every  Hnd'^an'd^”*'°"r  Purpose  of  preventing 

y  Kind  and  variety  of  short  weight  or  measure  frauds- 

and  be  it  further  resolved,  that  these  proposed  statuSUbe 
be' it  furlher’^'”^'*  Secretary  of  this  Association  ;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa- 
lon  favors,  and  it  does  hereby  urge,  the  prosecution  under 

Criminal  Statutes  of  our  various 
.States  of  an\  manufacturer,  wholesaler  or  other  merchant 
who  sells  short  weight  or  measure  goods,  foods  in  false-bot’ 
tom  packages,  or  containers,  or  fraudulently  packed  food 
products  of  any  kind;  and  be  it  further  ^  ^ 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa 
tion  reaffirms  its  opposition  to  all  statutes  containing  compiiL 
sory  weight  or  measure  branding  provisions  different  from 
ffie  weight  or  measure  branding  provision  of  the  National 

.Tune  30th,  1900.  upon  the  ground  ?hat 
e  weight  or  measure  statutes  hereinbefore  recommended 
will,  if  properly  enforced  meet  the  evils  of  which  the  advo 
cates  of  compulsory  weight  branding  bills  complain,  and  for 
the  reason  that  a  compulsory  weight  branding  bill  is  imprac- 

facturera3'^mT”i  greatest  injustice  to  the  manu- 

fron  P,  -1  •  P"°tect  the  consumer 

sumi**^  question,  and  raises  the  cost  to  the  con- 

Resolved,  ^at  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa- 
United  States,  favors  the  adoption  bv  its  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  practice  of  purchasing  and  selling  all’ bulk  com¬ 
modities  that  are  sold  by  weight  or  measure  on  the  basis  of 
net  weight  or  measure,  and  we  request  all  packers,  manufac- 

associations  to  pack  or  prepare  goods 
for  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  this  resolution. 

T  excellent  work  of  the  Pure  Food  and 

i^nffn  during  the  past  year  in  advocating 

uniform  legislation  upon  commercial  subjects,  in  opposing 
unjust  m^sures  and  m  keeping  informed  on  all  legislative 

Sicfthe  '  1^  uiterests  is  heartily  commended, 

and  the  Convention  considers  that  this  work  should  be  con- 

that  ample  appropriation  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  be  made  for  that  purpose 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  favors  the  adoption  m  every  State  in  the  Union  of  a 
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uniform  State  Food  Law.  identical  with  the  National  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  June  :30th,  1906.  with  the  exception  only  of 
those  provisions  relating  to  Federal  procedure  and  interstate 
commerce;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  Association  commends  its  othcers,  rure 
Food  Committee,  Counsel  and  Members  for  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  past  year  toward  this  desired  unifornn  y, 
and  particularly  for  their  able  part  and  that  of  the  m 
chants  of  Maryland  and  Mississippi  m  the  successful  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  passage  of  a  state  statute  substantially  similar  to 
the'  Federal  Law  in  those  two  States  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Legislatures  of  those  jurisdictions  just  concluded. 

Resolved  Further,  That  this  Association  favors  the  grant¬ 
ing  bv  States  to  their  food  commissioners  of  broad  powers 
of  regulation  like  those  given  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  ireas- 
urv  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  of  Agriculture  under  the 
National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the  adoption  by  such 
state  food  commissioners  of  rules  uniform  with  the  hecteral 

food  regulations.  ,  .  ,, 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  consumers  and  ot  all 

branches  of  the  trade  can  be  best  served  by  the  unifoim  en¬ 
forcement  in  every  State  of  the  Union  of  a  food  statute  mod¬ 
eled  after  the  National  Law;  and  that  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  and  State  food  control  officers  should  have  the  power 
to  adoot  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  these  officials  and  of 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  uniform  and  identical  food 
standards,  but  that  this  Association  should  and  will  in  the 
interests  of  uniformity  continue  vigorously  to  oppose  the  en¬ 
actment  of  food  standards  into  the  fixed  statute  laws  of  our 

Resolved.  That  this  Association  particularly  favors  and 
herein'  urees,  the  adootion  of  uniform  statutes  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  uniform  trade  practices  on  the  subjects  of  bills  ot 
lading,  negotiable  instruments,  trade-marks  and  corpora 
tions. 

Re.sides  Fred  R.  Drake  as  president  the  other  oth¬ 
cers  elected  for  the  year  were:  Vice-presidents,  W. 
N.  Todd.  T.  F.  Kelley.  W.  C.  ^IcConatiehev.  Geo.  W  . 
Wason.  P!  C.  Drescher ;  treasnrer,  A.  J.  Wellington, 
New  York :  secretary.  A.  H.  Beckmann.  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  appointed  bv  President  Drake  follows . 
William  Tudson.  D.  H.  Bethard.  F.  W.  Hannahs, 
Theo  F  Whitmarsh,  Robert  G.  Btirsk,  A.  M.  Wdson, 

‘  Samuel  Mahon,  W.  L.  Chandler,  George  Gennerich. 
Forty-nine  directors  from  thirty-fonr  states  were 
elected. 

Indianapolis  was  selected  as  the  place  for  next 
year’s  convention. 

NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  LIQUOR  DEALERS' 

CONVENTION. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  \yholesale 
Liquor  Dealers’  Association,  in  session  at  Cincinnati, 
May  24th.  25th  and  27th,  resolutions  were  adopted  de¬ 
claring  that  “we  deem  it  of  the  highest  importance 
that  tins  organization  work  with  other  organizations  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  state  pure  food  laws  and 
regulations  that  will  he  in  conformity  with  the  national 
pure  food  laws  and  regulations.” 

In  addition  the  following  declaration  of  principles 
was  adopted : 

“We  take  our  stand  for  the  enactment  of  laws  providing 
for  license,  regulation  and  control  along  with  that  large  and 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo.ple,  who  realize  the  failure 
of  prohibitive  laws  to  prohil)it  and  who  are  disgusted  with 
the  conflict  being  waged  between  those  who  agitate  such  laws 
and  those  who  want  the  unregulated  and  unlicensed  saloon. 

“.\s  an  evidence  of  our  good  faith  we  pledge  our  earnest 
endeavor  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such  laws,  or  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  permitting  such  laws,  in  all  of  those  states 
where  enactments  of  that  character  are  not  now  in  force. 

“For  such  laws  it  may  be  urged  that  the  character  of  the 
person  seeking  the  license  is  given  paramount  consideration. 
“It  takes  the  liquor  question  out  of  politics  and  keeps  it 

^^“Tt  frees  the  public  from  that  strife  and  misunderstanding 
into  which  it  is  plunged  bv  any  agitation  having  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  the  abridsrement  of  the  personal  rights  of  the  citizen. 

“It  limits  the  number  of  saloons  to  the  necessity  of  the 
public. 


“In  general,  it  tends  to  regulate  the  sale  of  hflyor 
while  it  assures  to  the  public  that  condition  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  desire.” 

On  the  closing  day  the  following  officers  _w^e  elect¬ 
ed  for  the  ensuing  year;  President,  Morns  F.  West- 
heimer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  first  vice-president  Wm.  A. 
Miller  Boston;  second  vice-president,  Sam  Woolner, 

Tr.  Peoria;  treasurer,  Thomas  C.  Dennehy,  Chicago; 
secretary,  Joseph  Debar,  Cincinnati,  genera 

counsel.  Robert  T.  Hough,  Washington,  D.  C.;  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  A.  T-  Sunstein,  chairman ;  Geo.  h . 
Dieterle,  W.  E.  Hull,  Joseph  A.  Strasser,  Irving  K 
Taylor,  Thomas  C.  Dennehy,  Jacob  A.  Ulmaii;  board 
of  control,  three  years,  A.  J.  Sunst.em,  Pittsburg ; 
Jacob  A.  Ulman,  Baltimore ;  Samuel  Grabfelder, 
Louisville ;  George  C.  Dempsey,  Boston ;  Leo  Strauss, 
Chicago ;  Leopold  Einstein,  Cleveland ;  Sam  Levy,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas;  Irving  K.  Taylor,  New  York;  S. 
Hirsch,  Kansas  City ;  Oliver  F.  Zinn,  Milwaukee ;  two 
years  John  Sinnott.  Philadelphia George  G.  Benz,  St. 
Paul  •  W  N  Hobart,  Cincinnati ;  I.  Guckenheimer, 
Pittsburg;  John  C.  Parker,  St.  Louis;  Wm^E  Hub, 
Peoria;  A.  J.  Mahoney,  Everett.  Mass.;  H.  F.  Cellari- 
us  Cincinnati ;  David  G.  Rosenheim,  Baltimore , 
George  J.  Lang,  Columbus  ;  one  year.  J.  W.  Freiberg, 
Cincinnati;  J.  H.  Carstairs,  Philadelphia,  Jos.  A. 
Strasser,  New  York;  Marion  E.  Taylor,  Louisville; 
Ferd  w'estheimer,  St.  Joseph;  R.  N.  Wathen,  Leb¬ 
anon;  Geo.  F.  Dieterle,  Cincinnati  ;  Jacques  Blum,  San 
Francisco :  Geo.  C.  Brown,  Louisville ;  Geo.  C.  Howell, 

New  York  City.  _  •  r  u 

A  strong  point  was  made  in  the  convention  ot  the 

necessity  of  controlling  the  retailers  by  legal  enact¬ 
ments  and  moral  suasion.  One  speaker  advocated  that 
the  saloon  license  be  made  an  asset  and  not  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  and  he  would  surround  this  license 
with  such  restrictions  and  regulations  that  it  auto¬ 
matically  dies  with  violation  of  the  law.  Another 
pleaded  for  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  liquor 
interests  and  the  public  authorities  in  enforcing  the 
laws,  declaring  that  there  are  already  more  than 
enough  laws  upon  the  statute  books  to  meet  the  situ- 
atioii,  but  that  there  is  too  much  connivance  on  the  part 
of  lx)th  the  officers  sworn  to  enforce  the  law  and  those 
in  the  business  who  break  the  law  because  it  offers  a 
profit  to  do  so.  This  same  speaker  also  declared  that 
prohibition  has  failed  miserably  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  has  lowered  the  moral 
tone  of  the  community  and  degraded  the  channels 
through  which  liquor  is  distributed. 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  GROCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

CONVENTION 

The  principal  subject  of  discussion  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers,  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  May  8th  to  iith,  was  the  right 
of  the  manufacturer  to  name  the  retail  selling  price. 
One  of  the  most  important  events  during  the  past 
year  was  the  decision  of  the  California  Supreme  Court 
in  Grogan  vs.  Chaffee.  F.  B.  Connolly  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  reviewing  the  case,  said :  “This  settles  for 
once  and  all  the  legality  of  ‘protected  prices’  as  far  as 
California  is  concerned.  We  believe  it  is  a  grand  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  retail  grocers  of  that  state  and  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  precedent  foV  other  state  supreme  courts  to  fol¬ 
low.  This  establishes  beyond  all  doubt  the  legal  right 
of  any  manufacturer  to  protect  the  retail  selling  price 
on  his  products  in  California  by  placing  the  sticker  on 
the  case,  as  a  proper  legal  notice. 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  future  time  a  decision 
of  the  federal  courts  will  be  secured  along  these  lines. 
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During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable 
agitation  concerning  the  high  cost  of  living  and  there 
has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  people  to 
make  the  protected  price  plan  responsible  for  this  but 
we  have  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  greater  the 
publicity  given  to  the  prices  named  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  the  more  the  consuming  trade  are  willing  to 
accept  that  as  the  proper  price.” 

Other  features  of  the  convention  were  the  adoption 
of  resolutions  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  affecting  the 
business  of  retail  grocers,  among  them  the  followino-- 

measurr'lil."  commodities  by 

measure  gues  opportunity  to  unscrupulous  vendors  to  de 

fraud  the  purchaser  and,  believing  the  retail  erocer  and 
others  engaged  m  buying  and  selling,  desire  honisty  in  'the 
conduct  of  their  business,  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we,  the  retail  grocers  of  the  United  States 
convention  assembled,  do  hereby  recommend  the  buving 
and  selling  of  all  bulk  commodities  bv  weight,  the  unit  to  be 

decimals  thereof,  and  be  it  further 
Resohed,  That  the  national  and  state  legislative  commit- 
thS  to  prepare  and  have  passed  laws  to  obtain 

Whereas,  Many  packers  of  fresh  pork,  hams,  bacon  and 
other  pork  products,  use  heavy  paper  wrappers,  which  are 
weighed  with  the  product,  thereby  doing  the  retailers  a  grea^ 
injustice  and  causing  them  great  loss,  therefore  be  it  ' 

_  Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
m  convention  assembled,  go  on  record  as  condemning  such 
practice,  and  instruct  our  secretary  to  correspond  with  such 
packers,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  this  evil 


THE  PURCHASE,  CARE,  AND  PREPARATION 

OF  FOOD, 

The  foods  used  to  give  variety  to  the  diet  in  the 
home  vary  with  time,  place  and  circumstances,  but  the 
staple  foods  the  country  over  are  cereal  grains  and 
their  products,  meat,  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  the 
more  usual  vegetables  and  fruits.  According  to  the 
results  of  a  large  number  of  carefullv  conducted 
studies  in  American  homes,  it  appears  that  meat  and 
poultry  supply  i6  per  cent  of  the  total  food  material 
.30  per  cent  of  the  protein,  and  59  per  cent  of  the  fat 
m  the  average  American  dietary:  dairv  products,  r8 
per  cent  of  the  total  food,  10  per  cent  of  the  total  pro 
tern,  36  per  cent  of  the  total  fat,  and  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  carbohydrates;  cereals  and  their  products,  31 
per  cent  of  the  total  food  material.  43  per  cent  of  the 
total  protein,  9  per  cent  of  the  total  fat.  62  per  cent  of 
the  total  carbohydrates;  and  vegetables  and  fruits, 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  food.  9  per  cent  of  the  total 
protein.  2  per  cent  of  the  total  fat.  and  16  per  cent  of 
the  total  carbohydrates.  These  figures  indicate  clearly 
the  relation  which  the  principal  agricultural  products 
rnust  of  necessity  bear  to  home  problems.  It  is  evident 
that  utilization  of  these  staple  foods  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  IS  of  great  importance  to  every  housekeeper. 

Bread,  meat  and  vegetables  form  a  large  part  of  the 
food  of  the  nation,  and  their  purchase,  care  and  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  table  are  the  themes  of  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  256  (Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the  Table). 
375  (Care  of  Food  in  the  ITome).  389  (Bread  and 
J.retol  IVIakmg),  and  391  (Economical  Plse  of  ^leat  in 
the  Home). 

These  bulletins  are  not  “cookery  books.”  although 
a  large  number  of  recipes  for  cooking  vegetables  and 
meats,  and  mixing  and  baking  bread  are  found  be¬ 
tween  their  covers,  and  as  eacli  of  these  recipes  has 
been  carefully  tested,  a  cook  should  follow  them  ac¬ 
curately  the  first  time,  at  least,  she  attempts  to  use 
them. 

_  The  bulletin  on  “Bread  and  Bread  Making”  has 
just  been  issued;  the  pamphlet  on  “Use  of  Meat”  was 
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issued^^  March  21  last,  while  “Care  of  Food  in  the 
ome  was  published  in  November,  1909,  and  the 
Cooking  of  Vegetables”  appeared  in  1906.  But  the 
four  forin  a  set  which  would  be  useful  to  every  house- 
keeper  I  he  instruction  contained  in  these  pamphlets 
could  be  supplemented  by  the  information  in  the  other 
sixteen  pamphlets  treating  on  the  relative  value  of 
fish,  milk,  siygar,  eggs,  poultry,  beans,  peas,  fruit,  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  root  crops,  corn  and  corn  productsfand 
meat  as  food  and  the  preserving  and  canning  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  Copies  of  all  of  these  publications 
can  be  secured  by  application  to  Senators,  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Delegates  m  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
(Tovernment  Printing  Office,  Mbishington,  D.  C.  who 
has  them  foi  sale  at  five  cents  jjer  copy. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CHEMISTS’  CLUB  BUILDING 

We  present  herewith  a  ])icture  of  the  new  building 
being  erected  for  the  Chemists’  Club  of  New  York 
which  It  is  expected  will  be  dedicated,  next  January’ 

I  he  building  will  contain  an  auditorium,  a  museum  a 


NEW  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CHEMISTS’  CLUB. 


libiary,  several  floors  of  private  rooms,  smoking  room 
and  restaurant.  The  five  ujiper  floors  will  l)e  devoted 
to  chemical  laboratories,  which  will  he  rented. 
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CARE  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  HOME, 

In  the  buying,  storing,  and  handling  of  food  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  realize  the  causes  of  what  is  called  the 
spoiling  of  food.  And  the  knowledge  that  the  spoiling 
is  due  to  yeasts,  molds,  and  bacteria  is  comparative  y 
recent. 

Countless  numbers  of  tiny  living  things  called  micro¬ 
organisms  are  everywhere  found  which  will  grow  m 
the  food  man  has  prepared  for  his  own  use  and  cause 
it  to  spoil.  These  microscopic  plants  flourish  m  the 
kitchen,  storeroom,  ice  box,  milk  room,  and  cellar. 
The  bulk  of  these  minute  forms  of  life  are  harmkss, 
under  usual  conditions;  some  are  useful,  like  those 
which  ripen  milk;  and  many  are  harmful,  since  they 
cause  waste  or  may  be  a  direct  cause  of  disease. 

Not  only  do  yeasts,  molds,  and  bacteria  appropriate 
our  food,  with  the  result  that  it  sours,  rots,  or  putrefies, 
but  they  sometimes  leave  behind  disagreeable  conse¬ 
quences  like  the  musty  and  moldy  odor  and  flavor  of 
some  spoiled  foods,  or  the  substances  called  ptomaines, 
which  are  sometimes  poisonous. 

Not  until  millions  of  yeast  cells  are  massed  together 
do  they  become  visible  to  the  eye  as  in  the  compressed 
yeast  cake.  Yeast  plants  are  practically  everywhere 
and  are  of  many  varieties,  some  being  called  wild 
veasts  in  distinction  from  those  who'  have  learned  to 
cultivate  for  the  making  of  bread.  The  old-fashioned 
method  of  making  milk-rising  or  salt-rising  bread  de¬ 
pended  on  wild  yeast  falling  into  dough  and  causing 
the  bread  to  rise,  a  method  not  always  successful,  be¬ 
cause,  other  organisms,  the  bacteria,  also  had  a  chance 
at  the  dough,  and  sometimes  got  the  better  of  the  yeast 
in  the  struggle  for  food,  and  the  result  of  their  life 
in  fhe  dough  was  sour  or  bitter  bread. 

Even  when  we  are  able  to  utilize  the  life  piocesses 
of  the  yeast  plant,  its  good  offices  are  paid  for  with  a 
certain  amount  of  food  material ;  thus,  when  ij^fro- 
duced  into  the  bread  dough  it  breaks _  up  part  of  the 
simar  present  .into  alcohol  and  carbonic-acid  gas,  and 
the  <=>'as  stretches  out  in  the  glutinous  mass,  I'^kmg 
the  porous  loaf  which  at  the  right  moment  is  stiffened 
by  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

•  In  the  same  way  the  wild  yeast  attacks  the  sugar  in 
the  stewed  fruit  that  has  stood  exposed  on  a  warm  day 
or  the  jelly  left  uncovered,  or  sometimes  even  when 
apparently  covered,  only  in  these  cases  the  gas  evolved 
serves  no  useful  purpose  and  the  fermentation  rums 
the  taste  of  the  food.  Yeasts  grow  best  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70°  to  90°  F. ;  therefore,  food  that  is  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  their  action  must  be  kept  well  below  that 

point.  .  , 

The  appearance  of  mold  as  growing  on  bread, 

cheese,  and  other  foods  is  familiar  to  every  housewife. 
The  spores  of  the  different  varieties  of  mold  are  every¬ 
where  present,  and  they  need  only  warmth  and 
moisture  to  enable  them  to  gro^  on  many 
kinds  of  food.  These  organisms  are  always  at 
work  in  damp  cellars  and  in  dark  and^  damp 
corners  of  rooms ;  they  are  borne  on  the  feet  of  insects, 
they  are  on  the  skins  of  all  fruits,  and  in  the  dust  flying 
in  the  air.  They  are  not  fond  of  light  and  they  require 
no  great  abundance  of  air,  flourishing  best  in  foods 
that  are  piled  close  together,  leaving  small,  undisturbed 
air  spaces  and  moisture. 

The  growth  of  most  molds  is  retarded  by  light,  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  low  temperature. 

From  the  standpoint  of  household  sanitation,  bac¬ 
teria  are  the  most  important  of  these  micro-organisrns. 
Thev  are  very  widely  distributed ;  the  soil  teems  with 


them;  they  are  in  the  air,  in  water,  and  in  all  food  ex¬ 
posed  to  dust  and  air.  _ 

In  some  foods  bacteria  in  the  early  stages  ol  their 
action  leave  no  disagreeable  or  unhealthful  effects,  so 
far  as  vet  proved.  Meat  is  in  some  measure  ripened 
by  bacterial  action,  and  the  “gamey”  taste  given  meat 
by  “hanging”  conies  in  part  from  the  same  cause, 
though  in  both  cases  the  changes  are  chiefly  due  to  the 
action  of  ferments  normally  present.  It  is  not  easy  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  harmless  ripening  processes 
and  the  bacterial  changes  classed  as  decay,  but  if  the 
bacteria  are  allowed  to  grow  without  hindrance  the 
time  comes  when  the  food,  either  animal  or  vegetab  e, 
attacked  by  bacteria  breaks  up  into  a  loathsome  mass 
The  food  may  become  dangerous  even  before  it 
shows  outward  signs  of  decomposition,  for  the  bac¬ 
teria  may  give  off  substances  known  as  ptomaines, 
some  of  which  are  very  poisonous  to  man  Certain  ap¬ 
parently  mysterious  cases  of  illness  have  been  traced  to 
such  causes,  and  milk,  fish,  meat,  cheese  baked  beans, 
ice  cream,  and  other  foods  have  all  been  found  respon¬ 
sible  for  food  poisoning.  This  sort  pf  poisoning  is 
not  a  true  bacterial  disease ;  that  is,  it  is  not  due,  as  is 
typhoid  fever,  to  the  growth  of  an  organisrn^  in  the 
body  but  the  illness  results  from  the  introduction  into 
the  system  of  poisonous  substances  already  formed  in 

the  food  by  the  bacteria.  ,  _  _ 

A  new  meaning  for  the  scrubbing,  airing,  and  sun 
ninp-  that  for  many  generations  have  been  practiced  by 
g-ood  housekeepers,  together  with  good  repons  for  the 
need  of  other  precautions  to  be  taken  for  home  sanita¬ 
tion,  will  be  found  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  37^^  Care  of 
Food  in  the  Home,”  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 


ALCOHOL  FROM  SAWDUST. 

French  W*od  Di*tlllatl«n  Can  B®  U*«d  f*r  Any 

Purpos®.  r  r 

Replying  to  a  Chicago  inquiry  asking  for  mforma 
tion  concerning  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  sa\p 
dust  in  France,  the  quantity  of  puch  material  avml- 
able,  and  the  prospect  of  a  sale  in  that  country  of  a 
newly  invented  American  process  for  that  purpose, 
Consul-General  Frank  H.  Mason,  of  Paris,  reports  as 

follows:  ,  . 

Very  little  timber  or  lumber  is  sawed  m  or  npr  me 
forests  of  France,  so  that  the  supply  of  material  for 
such  a  process  would  be  limited  and  expensive.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  only  establishment  for  the  manufacture  o 
alcohol  from  sawdust  is  at  St.  Marcel,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ardeche,  in  the  south  of  France,  not  far 
from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  new,  up-to-date  con¬ 
cern  and  employs  a  highly  improved  process  of  an  in¬ 
ventor  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,^  which  consists  in  exposing 
sawdust  to  sulphurous  acid  gas,  whereby  a  chemical 
action  is  induced  which  enables  the  alcohol  to  be  gen¬ 
erated  and  extracted  without  being  mixed  with  or 
contaminated  by  the  sulphur,  as  had  always  happened 
when  sawdust  was  macerated  in  a  solution  of  sulphur¬ 
ic  acid  under  the  older  processes.  Consequently,  it  is 
claimed  that  wood  alcohol  made  by  the  new  process 
can  be  drunk  or  used  for  any  other  purpose  to  which 
pure  alcohol  is  usually  applied. 

One  metric  ton  (2,204  pounds)  of  sawdust  yields 
by  this  process  100  liters,  or  27.47  gallons,  of  alcohol, 
20  kilos  (42  pounds)  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  residue  or 
spent  sawdust  is  pressed  into  briquettes  and  used  as 
fuel.  Consequently  it  is  clamied  that  the  process  is 
very  profitable.  The  process  is  patented,  of  course,  in 
France  and  the  United  States. 
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ICE. 
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Ice  is  used  as  a  handy  medium  for  conveying"  mi¬ 
crobes  from  the  interior  into  larger  cities,  where  the 
inhabitants  can  indulge  in  them  freely. 

In  the  winter,  when  it  is  not  needed  to  cool  the  air, 
the  Hudson  river  is  filled  with  chipped  ice,  which  dis¬ 
appears  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  warm  enough  to 
make  it  an  object. 

Ice  fills  many  uses,  but  its  highest  mission  is  in  the 
early  morning,  when  it  floats  up  to  a  man  who  has 
been  out  all  night.  At  other  times  it  may  do  some 
good,  but  this  is  where  it  truly  shows  itself  a  humble 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence. 

^  Ice  comes  in  beigs  and  lumps.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing  the  iceman  will  leave  a  berg  on  your  door-step, 
charging  for  it  by  weight.  But  when  you  get  it,  it 
is  a  lump.  This  is  due  to  its  shrinking  nature.  Packed 
ill  refrigerators,  it  gradually  pines  away,  until  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  when  it  is  most  needed,  it  has  silently 
disappeared,  leaving  naught  but  germs  behind.  A 
refrigerator,  by  the  way,  is  an  invention  of  science  to 
melt  ice  in  the  quickest  manner. 

Ice  is  used  in  drug  stores  and  Wall  street.  When 
placed  conveniently  around  corn-starch  and  sugar  ana 
vanilla,  it  makes  ice  cream.  No  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin” 
IS  complete_  without  it.  It  formes  on  lakes  and  mill¬ 
ponds,  and  is  used  to  sit  down  on  by  people  learning  to 
skate,  or  to  fall  through  by  young  boys  who  have 

wandered  away  from  home.  It  also  comes  in  rinks. _ 

Thomas  L.  Masson  in  Lippincott’s. 

bleached  flour  on  trial. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  give  pro¬ 
found  importance  to  the  hearing  of  the  bleached  flour 
case  now  on  trial  before  Judge  Smith  McPherson  in 
the  Federal  Couit  at  Kansas  City.  The  issue  to  be 
determined  is  whether  bleaching  by  the  Alsop  process 
constitutes  adulteration  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law.  It  is  expected  that  the  hearing  of  testimonv  will 
consume  three  weeks.  The  case  is  tried  upon  an 
agreed  statement  of  facts  as  regards  the  bleachino" 
and  shipping  in  interstate  commerce.  The  testimony 
IS  entirely  upon  the  chemical  condition  of  the  flour 
befoie  and  after  bleaching.  Government  experts  will 
oppose  the  millers’  experts  on  the  proposition  of  the 
healthfulness  or  unhealthfulness  of  the  bleachino" 
process. 

The  New  Orleans  case,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
goveinment,  involved  the  question  of  misbrandino" 
as  well  as  of  bleaching.  The  defense  offered  no  testi^ 
mony,  but  appealed  from  the  overruling  of  its  demur¬ 
rer  to  the  Government’s  information  attackino"  the 
-constitutionality  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

THE  MACARONI  CASE. 

The  trial  of  the  condemnation  case  against  five  car¬ 
loads  of  macaroni  in  the  Federal  Court  m  Chicago  last 
month,  before  Judge  K.  M.  Landis,  resulted  in  a  ver¬ 
dict  ordering  the  destruction  of  the  macaroni  The 
intervening  claimants,  V.  Viviano  and  S.  Viviano  & 

•  of  St.  Louis,  offered  no  testimony  controvertino- 
the  pvernment’s  testimony  that  the  macaroni  was  cof- 
ored  with  Martin’s  yellow,  a  coal  tar  product,  which 
was  declared  to  be  an  added  deleterious  ingredient 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

A  point  made  by  the  attorney  for  the  claimants  in 
his  motion  to  dismiss  the  libel  w^as  that  the  claimants 
had  not  been  given  a  hearing  before  the  libel  proceed¬ 
ings  were  begun,  as  provided  in  Section  4  of  the  Food 


and  S)rugs  Act,  was  overruled  by  Judge  Landis  on  the 
ground  that  m  accepting  service  of  the  notice  in  the 
libel  proceedings  the  claimants  had  lost  their  right  to 
demand  a  hearing  previous  to  the  proceedings 


FRUIT  GROWING  ON  THE  GREAT  PLAINS 

The  great  plains  of  the  west  is  not  naturally  a  favor¬ 
able  region  for  fruit  growing  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  moisture.  But,  as  the  great  majority  of  settlers  in 
the  region  must  either  grow  a  supply  of  fruit  for  home 
use  or  do  without  it.  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  case,  and  has  issued  a  circular  on  “Fruit 

Growing  for  Home  Use  in  the  Central  and  Southern 
Great  Plains.” 

investigation  has  showm  very  encouraging  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  growing  of  apples,  cherries,  plums, 
grapes,  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  in  the  southern 
part,  peaches  and  pears.  Where  irrigation  is  possible, 
fruit  growing  is  comparatively  easy,  but  in  the  great 
plains  irrigation  can  only  be  depended  on  in  exceptional 
localities.  Conservation  of  the  scant  rainfall  must  be 
^the  mam  dependence.  Much  depends  on  using  the 
most  favorable  location,  selecting  the  most  suitable  va¬ 
rieties,  cultivation  and  manuring"  of  the  soil,  etc 
The  circular  referred  to  above  (which  is  for  free 
distribution)  discusses  all  phases  of  the  question  and 
gives  many  helpful  suggestions. 


Mount  Pickle  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WEST  OF 

High-grade  Condiments,  Pickles, 
Vinegar,  Mustard, 

Baked  Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce, 
Mince  Meat,  etc. 

The  purity  of  the  products  of  this  company  is  guaranteed. 
They  comply  with  all  State  and  National  Food  Laws. 


Willis  Baldwin 


Elliot  O.  Grosvenor 


BALDWIN  &  GROSVENOR 

ATTORNEYS 

FOOD  LAWS  SPECIALIZED 


Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 


^  Use  No  Benzoate  of  Soda  or  any  Other 
Chemical  Preservative  in  the  Manufacture 


Catsup,  Prepared  Mustard  or  Sauces 


OF 
OUR 

HUSS-EDLER  PRESERVE  CO.,  6I2-622  w.  kinzie  st.,  Chicago. 
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'T^ry  a  Kingsford  Custard  with 

tart  berries,  served  cold.  Or, 
with  summer  fruits,  a  delicate  sauce  or 
cream — easy  to  make  and  hard  to  surpass. 


KINGSFORD’S  Corn  Starch 


UMtci»*LT  roo», 


makes  ideal  summer  desserts — light,  cool¬ 
ing  and  easily  digested.  Kingsford’s  will 
help  your  juicy  fruit  pies,  such  as  rhubarb 
and  cherry.  Used  in  the  pastry,  it  keeps 
the  under  crust  dry  and  tender. 

All  these  things  in  Cook  Book 
‘00” — “What  a  Cook  Ought 
to  Know  About  Corn  Starch  ' 
-168  of  the  best  recipes 
^you  ever  tried.  The  book  is 
free.  Send  for  it.  Your  name 
on  a  post  card  will  bring  it. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

Oswego, 

N.  Y. 

National 

Starch  Company 

Successors 


Good 


Drink  it  witn  your  meals 
—  helps  digestion  wonder¬ 
fully —  is  a  product  of 
Chicago  and  thebest  beer 
brewed  in  America. 

Try  a  case.  Callup  Canal 
9 — will  send  one  to  your 
house.  Don’t  pay  for  it 
unless  you  like  it. 

Schoenhofen  Brewing  Co. 
Chicago 


\TOST  fathers  and 
mothers  pay  the 
price  for  first-class  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music,  and  get 
worse  than  none.  Their 

indolence  in  looking  into  the 
matter  beforehand  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  are  so  many 
poor  teachers. 

There  are  a  lot  of  parents 
who  think  that  one  teacher 
is  as  good  as  another.  The 

deciding  point  is  price,  forgetting,  if 
they  ever  knew,  that  low  prices  and 
poor  teaching,  the  two  go  together. 

The  Quinn-Campbell  Conservatory 
of  Music  has  a  home  study  course 
that  is  so  far  ahead  of  any  other 
method  that  there  is  no  comparison 
time,  cost,  and  results  considered,  your 
child  would  get  farther,  the  instruction 
would  cost  less,  the  time  would  be  shorter, 
the  results  certain. 

We  pay  your  tuition  in  the  Quinn-Camp- 
bell  Conservatory  of  Music  in  exchange  for  a 
few  hours’  work  among  your  relatives  and 
friends. 

Send  for  particulars!  Fill  out  coupon 
and  mail  today. 

The  Peoples  University 

P.O.  Box  1103,  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
. CUT  HERE . 

THE  PEOPLES  UNIVERSITY 

P.  O.  Box  1103,  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part, 
full  information  about  your  Courses  in  Music. 

My  Purpo.se . . 

Name . 

St.  &  No . 


City 


State 
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There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

=PET 

BRAND 

Eviiporateii  Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinois 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED!  MILK 


Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  and 
KANSAS  CITY  choose 
“The  Only  Way” 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 

Electric  block  signals,  electric  search  head-lights, 
electric  ighted  trains,  over  a  completely  rock- 
balasted  roadway  underlaid  with  boulders  and 
underdrained  with  tile. 

A  Railroad  with  Character 
GEO.  J.  CHARLTON  R.  J.  McKAY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  General  Passenger  Agent 


FOR  NIGHT  TRAVEL 


A  NEW  FOOD 

DR.  PRICE’S 

^LG'RAIJSf 

FOOD 

Has  a  high  food  value.  A  splendid  physical  devoloD- 
ment  follows  when  it  is  used  as  one  of  the  principal  article! 
of  diet.  A  food  that  children  will  like  and  grow  vigorous 
upon.  Compounded  from  WHEAT,  OATS,  RICE 
and  BARLEY.  Relished  by  the  robust  as  well  as  the 
weak,  possesing  90%  of  the  nutritious  value  of  these 
important  grains.  Ask  your  Grocer. 
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The  Food  Departments  of 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Idaho 

and  Nevada 

have  decided  by  official  bulletins  that  only  harmless 

CERTIFIED  COLORS 

can  be  used  in  Food  Products  in  these  States. 

The  National  Food  Authorities  Recommend 
the  use  of  Harmless  Certified  Colors  for  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce.  Other  States  will  soon 
follow  by  Statute  or  Bulletin  and  the  use 
of  only  Certified  or  Vegetable  Colors  will  sim¬ 
plify  the  Color  question  for  the  manufacturers. 

THEY  HAVE  COME  TO  STAY 

The  Exp  erimental  Period  Has  Passed 

Manufacturers  of  Candies,  and  other  colored  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts,  should  see  that  they  bear  the  legend,  “COLORS  USED 
ARE  GUARANTEED  U.  S.  CERTIFIED.” 

ATLAS  BRAND  OF 

CERTIFIED  COLORS 

H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Established  1851 

87-89  PARK  PLACE  112-114  FRANKLIN  ST. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Vol.V  No.  7 


CHICAGO,  JULY  15,  1910 


10c.  Per  Cop7 
Monthly  $1.00  Per  Year 


HON.  COLON  C.  LILLIE 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Michigan 
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IN  Preserving  —  try 

^  Karo  this  season.  It  gives 
a  more  natural,  more  delicate 

flavor  to  all  preserved  fruits. 
The  perfect  preserving  syrup  is 
made  with  one  part  Karo  t't  three 
parts  sugar.  See  Karo  Cook  Book. 

The  great  cooking  (able 

syrup,  Karo,  agrees  with  every¬ 
body. 


K^TO 

CORN  SYRUP 

Eat  it  on  Use  it  for 
Griddle  cakes  Ginger  bread 
Hot  biscuit  Cookies 
Waffles  Candy 

Karo  Cook  Book  —  fifty 
pages,  including  thirty  perfect 
recipes  for  home  candy  mak¬ 
ing — Free.  Send  your  name 
on  a  post  card,  today,  to 

CORN  PRODUCTS 
REFINING  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 

Dept.  G  P.  O.  Box  161 


Richest  and  Purest  Milk 

from  the  choicest  dairy  sections 
of  the  United  States.  From 
cows  properly  fed  and  cared  for. 


BORDEN’S 

PEERLESS 

BRAND  EVAPORATED 

MILK 

(Unsweetened) 


^^evaporatedJ^ 


Dilute  with  water  to  desired 
consistency  and  use  same 
as  “fresh”  milk. 

CONVENIENT 

ECONOMICAL 

SAFE 

BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality" 

Est.  1857. 


\ 


Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 


Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 

bre:e:n  Kennedy 

12  8-130  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 


Government  Wins  Bleached  Flour  Case 


1  he  jury  in  the  bleached -flour  case  on  trial  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Kansas  City  before 
Judge  Smith  McPherson,  on  July  6  returned  two  ver¬ 
dicts  holding  that  the  flour  seized  was  adulterated  and 
misbranded  as  charged  by  the  g'overnment. 

The  verdicts  were  returned  after  the  jury  had  lis¬ 
tened  for  more  than  five  weeks  to  testimon}'  for  and 
against  the  charge  that  625  sacks  of  flour,  bleached 
and  sold  by  the  Lexington,  Neb.,  Mill  and  Elevator 
Company  of  Lexington,  Neb.,  and  seized  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  while  in  the  possession  of  the  purchaser,  a 
grocer  at  Castle,  Mo.,  were  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded. 

The  verdicts,  returned  after  seven  hours  of  delib¬ 
eration,  were  a  complete  victory  for  the  government, 
which  prosecuted  the  suit  under  the  national  pure  food 
and  drug  act. 

The  findings  of  the  jury  were  as  follows: 

“We,  the  jury,  find  that  the  Hour  seized  in  this  case  is 
adulterated. 

July  (j,  1910.  John  W.  Thom.\son,  Foreman.  ’ 

We  the  jury,  find  that  the  flour  seized  in  this  case  is  mis¬ 
branded. 

July  (),  1910.  John  W.  Thomason,  For  email." 

The  verdicts  upheld  the  contentions  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  chemists  and  lawyers  that: 

Bleaching  flour  by  the  use  of  nitrogen  peroxide  is  an  adul¬ 
teration  of  such  a  nature  that  the  evil  cannot  be  cured  bv 
branding  it  “bleached  flour.” 

Poisonou.s  nitrites  are  produced  in  the  flour  by  bleaching. 

J  he  quality  of  the  flour  is  really  impaired,  although  ap¬ 
parently  improved,  by  the  bleaching. 

Any  amount  of  poison  introduced  into  food  is  an  adul¬ 
teration,  eveiy  though  it  amounts  to  only  nine  parts  in  a  mil¬ 
lion,  as  in  this  case. 

Tlie  case  is  the  result  of  a  long  fight  between  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  chemists  and  the 
millers.  The  matter  was  thrashed  out  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1908,  at  which 
the  Secretary  held  that  bleached  flour  was  poisonotisly 
adulterated  and  could  not  be  handled  in  interstate 
commerce. 

It  was  shown  at  the  hearing  that  80  ner  cent  of  the 


nitrogen 


flour  of  the  country  was  bleached  by  the  . -o-- 

peroxide  process.  Natural  flour  has  a  creamy  tint,  this 
tint  being  most  pronounced  in  the  cheaper  grades,  and 
least  noticeable  in  ‘‘patent  ’  flour.  The  nitrogen  per¬ 
oxide.  a  poisonous  red-brown  gas,  produced  by  unit¬ 
ing  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  electric 
flashes,  instantly  bleaches  the  yellowest  flour  whiter 
than  the  highest  grade  of  “patent”  flour.  In  so  doing 
it  leaves  in  the  flour  free  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  both 
poisons,  which  in  turn  produce  nitrites  and  nitrates. 

The  ancient  way  of  bleaching  flour  was  by  age. 
This  improved  it.  The  chemical  method,  it  is  claimed, 
injures  it. 

The  government  prosecuted  under  three  sections  of 
the  pure  food  act,  which  declare  that  food  shall  be 
considered  adulterated : 

If  any  substance  has  been  mi.xed  with  it  so  as  to  injurious¬ 
ly  affect  its  quality. 

If  it  he  mixed,  colored,  or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby 
inferiority  is  concealed. 

_  If  it  contained  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  delete¬ 
rious  ingredient,  which  may  render  such  article  injurious  to 
health. 

The  defense  contended  that  the  nitrates  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  such  small  quantities  that  no  man  could  eat 
enough  bread  at  one  time  to  be  poisoned  by  them.  The 
government  objected  that  if  this  view  were  upheld 
by  the  courts  all  foodstuff  manufactured  could  intro¬ 
duce  quantities  of  poison  into  their  products,  infinitely 
small  in  each  case,  but  devastating  in  their  cumu¬ 
lative  effect. 

Pierce  Butler  of  St.  Paul  acted  for  the  govern- 
men  as  special  attorney  in  the  case.  The  following 
staff  of  lawyers  fought  for  the  company  whose  flour 
was  seized,  and  for  the  millers  of  Nebra.ska,  the  millers- 
of  Kansas,  and  the  company  which  makes  the  bleach¬ 
ing  machines :  Bruce  Elliott  of  St.  Louis,  Edward  P. 
Smith  of  Omaha,  A.  E.  Helm  of  Wichita  and  E.  L. 
Scarritt  of  Kansas  City.  Among  the  exi>erts ,  who 
testified  were  all  the  toxicologists  who  testified  in  the 
Swope  case,  professors  of  chemistry  and  medicine 
from  twenty  universities,  doctors,  bakers,  millers  and 
housewives. 

Following  the  rendering  of  the  verdict,  Bruce  Elliott, 
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chief  counsel  for  the  millers,  made  the  following 
statement : 

“This  case  was  not  one  that  should  have  been  tried 
by  a  jury.  I  called  upon  President  Taft  and  assured 
him  all  the  millers  desired  was  a  fair  test  case. 

“The  President  assured  me  the  millers  would  not 
be  harried  and  that  a  fair  test  should  be  had.  Imme¬ 
diately  thereafter  under  order  of  the  attorney  these 
seizures  began  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We 
started  out  to  defend  the  cases  on  the  assumption  that 
the  government  would  permit  them  to  be  tried  before 
a  referee. 

“President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  board  of  scientific 
men  for  just  such  a  purpose,  and  the  board  has  set¬ 
tled  many  cases  that  came  up  under  the  pure  food  law, 
such  for  instance,  as  the  benzoate  of  soda  case.  But 
when  this  case  came  to  trial  the  attorney  general  re¬ 
fused  to  let  this  board  act  and  insisted  upon  a  jury 
trial.” 

Millers  say  the  bleached  flour  decision  will  handi¬ 
cap  the  farmers  of  the  Southwest  to  the  extent  of 
from  $15,000,000  to  $18,000,000  a  year.  They  say  the 
old  differential  of  5  cents  a  bushel  in  vogue  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  markets  before  bleached  flour  came  in 
will  soon  reappear. 

They  further  say  that  farmers  of  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Nebraska  will  lose  5  cents  a  bushel  on 
their  present  crop  and  that  hard  winter  wheat  soon 
will  be  selling  at  25  cents  a  bushel  less  than  at  present. 
Already  millers  are  considering  the  establishment  of 
bleaching  stations  in  states  where  the  use  of  bleached 
flour  is  not  prohibited.  Thus  they  say  they  may  avoid 
the  interstate  commerce  law. 

Big  mills  the  product  of  which  is  turned  out  in 
states  where  bleached  flour  is  illegal  may  ship  their 
flour  unbleached  into  the  states  where  the  sale  is  per¬ 
mitted,  unload  it  at  these  bleaching  stations,  bleach 
it,  and  distribute  it  in  the  state. 

MILLERS  PROTEST. 

As  early  as  February  26  of  this  year  the  Millers’ 
National  Defense  Committee  has  appealed  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  on  the  question  of  bleached  flour, 
urging  him  to  either  refer  the  subject  to  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  Remsen  Board  or  to  hasten  as  much  as 
possible  a  test  suit  in  the  court.  The  letter  sharply 
criticizes  the  action  of  the  government  so  far  in  the 
matter.  It  is  signed  by  Edgar  D.  Tilton,  F.  E.  Kauff¬ 
man  and  Samuel  Plant.  In  full  it  reads  as  follows : 

You  will  recall  that  after  the  rendition  of  your  decision 
as  to  bleached  flour  you  were  requested  by  certain  milling 
interests  to  make  a  seizure  of  their  flour  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  and  bleached  by  the  process  you  had  con¬ 
demned,  and  to  make  of  such  seizure  a  test  case,  in  order 
that  the  right  to  ship  bleached  flour  in  interstate  commerce 
might  be  judicially  determined.  To  this  plan  you  gave  your 
hearty  approval.  The  Department  of  Justice,  to  which  the 
matter  was  referred,  likewise  approved  of  the  plan  and  prom¬ 
ised  immediate  action.  The  millers  in  ciuestion  afforded  you 
every  facility;  and  your  inspectors,  in  fact,  were  present  at 
their  mills  and  saw  the  flour  bleached  and  shipped  several 
times.  Notwithstanding  weeks  and  months  elapsed  and  noth¬ 
ing  was  done.  Subsequently,  at  the  instigation  of  your  de¬ 
partment,  some  fifteen  seizures  of  carload  lots  of  flour  were 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  five  of  them  in 
your  own  State  of  Iowa.  Those  Iowa  cases,  presenting  the 
single  issue  of  fact  raised  by  your  decision,  the  Government, 
through  its  duly  authorized  representative,  agreed  and  stip¬ 
ulated  to  try.  We  were  justified,  therefore,  in  supposing  that 
these  cases  "would  be  tried,  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  the 
fund  raised  by  the  millers  who  have  organized  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  were  expended  in  preparing  for  their  trial. 

Formal  notices  that  depositions  in  the  case  would  be 
taken  at  Cincinnati  last  October  were  served  on  counsel  for 
the  millers,  and  they  were  present.  No  one  w^as  present, 


however,  to  represent  the  Government,  and  no  depositions 
w'ere  taken.  Since  then  the  Government  has  had  the  trial 
of  these  cases  postponed,  not  once,  but  three  times;  and 
after  the  last  postponement  forced  to  trial  a  case  at  New 
Orleans,  which  the  millers  had  not  prepared  to  try  at  all;  a 
case  involving  misbranding  and  certain  forms  of  adultera¬ 
tion,  and  a  decision  in  which  could  in  no  manner  further 
a  determination  of  the  right  to  use  the  bleaching  process. 
This  was  well  known  by  everyone  concerned.  No  defense 
on  the  merits  was  or  could  be  made  under  the  circumstances, 
and  the  millers  advisedly,  therefore,  selected  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  case  as  the  one  in  which  to  contest  the  constitutionality. 

Was  it  fair,  when  the  millers  had  offered  every  facility  to 
try  out  a  test  case  in  court  to  make  fifteen  seizures  of  flour 
when  one  would  have  answered?  Was  it  fair  to  lead  us,  by 
stipulation,  and  by  notices  of  taking  of  depositions,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  cases  in  Iowa  would  be  tried,  and  to  let  us 
make  our  preparation  for  trying  those  cases,  and  then,  in 
utter  disregard  of  stipulations  and  agreements  between  coun¬ 
sel  representing  the  Government  and  the  millers,  respectively, 
deliberately  to  select  a  case  for  trial  in  a  remote  section 
of  the  country  which  it  was  well  known  we  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  contest? 

Can  it  be  that  your  Department  ordered  seized  five  carload 
lots  of  one  man’s  flour  to  punish  him  because  he  was  frank 
enough  and  courteous  enough  to  afford  you  every  facility  for 
making  a  test  case?  Can  it  be  that  having  made  such 
seizures  deliberately,  your  Department  will  as  deliberately  re¬ 
fuse  to  try  them  on  March  17?  And  if  so,  may  we  ask  why? 
Is  it  that  the  Government  fears  to  try  a  case  involving  the 
real  issue  of  bleaching?  Is  it  not  time  that  the  Government 
should  cease  its  petty  persecution  and  either  submit  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  Remsen  board  or  to  an  orderly  trial  in  court? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  ask  you  if  it  is  fair  to  de¬ 
liberately  seek  to  poison  the  public  mind  through  the  press 
of  the  country  on  the  subject  of  flour  bleaching  while  every 
effort  is  made  to  avoid  a  trial  in  court.  We  refer  to  the 
newspaper  campaign  of  slander  and  calumny  conducted 
by  Dr.  Wiley  since  these  suits  were  instituted.  He  gives 
out  that  he  is  prosecuting  the  bleached  flour  cases  and  makes 
various  misstatements  relative  to  the  bleached  flour  situa¬ 
tion,  which  it  is  needless  to  recite.  It  will  answer  our  pres¬ 
ent  purpose  to  say  that  they  are  untrue.  The  cases  in  Iowa 
are  now  set  for  hearing  on  March  17,  1910.  We  are  prepared 
to  defend  those  cases.  If  it  be  true,  as  alleged  in  the  press, 
that  Dr.  Wiley  is  in  charge  of  this  litigation,  we  ask  you  to 
direct  him  to  go  to  trial  at  that  time. 

If  Dr.  Wiley  is  sincere  in  the  statements  he  has  given 
to  the  press  animadverting  on  bleached  flour,  we  suggest  that 
you  advise  him  to  come  into  court  and  prove  them  on  March 
*17,  next;  but  if  he  is  too  fearful  of  the  consequences  to  do 
this,  to  at  least  have  the  manhood  to  refrain  from  filling  the 
papers  with  bluster  and  misstatements  of  facts.  If  you 
have  any  control  in  these  cases,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  appeal  to 
your  sense  of  justice  to  see  that  they  are  tried  in  court  be¬ 
ginning  March  17  next,  and  not  ex  parte  in  the  newspapers, 
by  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

The  undersigned  are  members  of  a  committee  of  the  mill¬ 
ers  who  have  organized  to  defend  their  rights  to  the  use  of 
the  electrical  process  of  treating  flour;  and  if  Dr.  Wiley  can 
ever  summon  the  courage  to  come  into  a  court  where  this 
case  is  to  be  tried  we  venture  to  assert  he  will  find  a  very 
large  number  of  millers  present  who  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  defend  their  right  to  the  use  of  the  process  in  question. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  CONDEMNS  ALSOP  PROCESS. 

Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  on  March  24  issued  the  following  special  circular 
to  manufacturers,  vendors  and  consumers  of  bleached 
flour : 

Flour  bleached  by  the  Alsop  process  contains  added  poi¬ 
sonous  and  added  deleterious  ingredients  which  render  the 
flour  injurious  to  health. 

Flour  bleached  by  the  Alsop  process  contains  a  substance 
known  as  nitrates,  which  reduces,  lowers  and  injuriously 
affects  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  flour. 

Flour  bleached  by  the  Alsop  process  is  mixed,  colored  and 
stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  and  inferiority  are 
concealed. 

For  these  reason  flour  bleached  by  the  Alsop  process  is 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
of  June  30,  1906. 

So  decided  Judge  Rufus  E.  Foster  on  March  15,  1910,  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  of  America,  libellant,  v.  420 
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sacks,  et  als.,  of  flour  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana. 

There  was  also  involved  in  this  case  the  issue  of  misbrand¬ 
ing,  and  the  decree  of  the  court  was  that  the  flour  was  mis¬ 
branded.  Your  attention  is  called  particularly,  however,  to 
the  adulteration  feature,  because  of  the  misleading  circular 
which  is  being  distributed  by  the  Alsop  Process  Company 
in  an  effort  to  induce  manufacturers  of  flour  to  continue 
to  violate  the  Food  and  Drugs  act.  An  attorney  of  the  Alsop 
Process  Company,  who  also  represented  several  of  the  mill¬ 
ers,  and  other  attorneys  representing  the  millers,  had  a  full, 
fair  opportunity  in  the  New  Orleans  case  to  contest  the  issue 
of  adulteration  of  flour  bleached  by  the  Alsop  process  and 
refused  to  do  so.  The  so-called  “Iowa  cases”  were  dismissed 
by  the  Government,  because  in  the  opinion  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  cases  the  issue  was  not 
presented  in  those  cases  in  the  full,  complete  and  thorough¬ 
going  manner  desired  by  the  Government. 

I  desire  to  advise  manufacturers,  vendors  and  consumers 
of  bleached  flour  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  Department  as  announced  in  food  inspection  de¬ 
cision  No.  100  and  sustained  by  the  Federal  court,  i.  e., 
flour  bleached  by  nitrogen  peroxid  is  an  adulterated  product 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  act  of  June  30,  190(1;  that  the 
character  of  the  adulteration  is  such  that  no  statement  upon 
the  label  will  bring  bleached  flour  within  the  law' ;  and  that 
such  flour  cannot  legally  be  made  or  sold  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  in  the  Territories,  or  be  transported  or  sold  in 
interstate  commerce. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CASE. 

On  April  9,  on  information  filed  by  the  United 
States  district  attorney,  the  shipment  in  question  was 
seized  by  the  United  States-  marshal.  The  defendants 
filed  their  answer  to  the  government’s  charges  on  April 
22.  On  May  19  the  government  filed  an  amended  bill. 
On  May  25  the  defendants  filed  a  motion  to  strike  out 
the  amended  bill. 

The  original  libel  charged  that  the  flonr  had  been 
treated  with  nitrogen  peroxide  ( had  -been  bleached ) . 
The  amended  libel  added  a  charge  of  misbranding  and 
stated  that  the  flour  was  inferior  to  a  patent  and  that 
it  was  not  made  from  a  hard  wheat  as  claimed,  hut 
from  a  soft  wheat. 

Judge  McPherson  overruled  the  petition  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  to  strike  out  the  amended  libel  and  held  that 
it  was  in  the  province  of  the  court  to  permit  an 
amended  libel  to  be  filed  after  seizure  of  goods.  A  jury 
trial  having  been  requested  by  the  defense  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  court,  while  not  desiring  to  dictate  the 
procedure,  suggested  that  counsel  endeavor  to  have 
hearings  held  before  a  master  or  referee  who  in  turn 
was  to  report  his  findings  to  the  court.  This  was  in 
order  not  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  unneces¬ 
sarily,  although  the  court  was  prepared  to  hear  the  case 
to  its  end  and  had  given  it  preference. 

During  the  noon  hour  of  the  opening  day,  the  at¬ 
torneys  of  the  government  and| defense  consulted  in 
regard  to  the  suggestion  of  the  court,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  opening  of  court  in  the  afternoon  Attorney 
Elliott  announced  that  the  defense  would  agree  to  sub¬ 
mitting  the  hearing  to  a  referee.  Mr.  Butler  stated 
that  he  could  not  make  any  definite  statement  without 
instructions  from  the  department  at  Washington  and 
that  he  had  wired  for  instructions  on  this  point.  The 
court  then  adjourned  the  hearing  until  Wednesday 
morning. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Air.  Butler  stated  that  the 
government  was  unable  to  consent  to  a  reference  of 
this  question  to  a  master.  The  remainder  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  taken  up  in  securing  a  jury.  This  jury  was 
composed  of  one  hotel  man.  one  farmer,  two  retired 
farmers,  two  cigar  makers,  three  real  estate  men,  one 
bookkeeper,  one  flour  and  feed  dealer,  and  one  street 
railway  conductor. 

In  outlining  the  prosecution.  Attorney  Bntler  told 


the  jury,  that  it  would  be  tlie  endeavor  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  show  that  articles  one,  four  and  five  of  sec¬ 
tion  seven  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906, 
had  been  violated  and  that  there  was  misbranding.  It 
would  be  shown  that  something  had  been  added  to  the 
flour  which  injured  its  quality;  that  its  color  had  been 
changed  so  as  to  conceal  inferiority;  that  there  had 
been  added  something  objectionable,  poisonous,  injuri¬ 
ous,  deleterious.  He  outlined  the  method  of  making 
flour  and  the  method  of  bleaching  the  same  by  the 
Alsop  process. 

Attorney  Smith  outlined  the  plan  of  defense,  stat¬ 
ing  that  different  millers  employed  different  milling 
methods ;  that  the  word  patent  was  not  a  definitely 
determined  term;  that  the  defense  would  introduce  a 
miller,  who  by  reason  of  his  most  modern  machinerv 
and  skilled  labor  was  able  to  make  a  100  per  cent  patent 


SPECIAL  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

flonr  ;  that  the  flour  in  question  was  made  out  of  hard 
wheat;  that  nothing  injurious  was  added  to  the  flour 
in  submitting  it  to  the  Alsop  process. 

On  June  2  John  E.  Mitchell,  of  the  Alsop  Process 
Co.,  testified  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process  and  under 
what  terms  it  was  sold  to  the  trade.  Next,  B.  O.  Terrv 
of  Greencastle,  Mo.,  testified  to  having  received  the 
625  sacks  of  flour  on  April  7  and  that  what  had  not 
been  sold  on  April  ii,  597  sacks,  was  seized.  None  of 
the  flour  which  he  had  sold  had  been  returned  by  the 
purchasers  as  unsatisfactory. 

Dr.  James  H.  Shepard  of  Brookings,  S.  D.,  profes¬ 
sor  of  chemistry  of  the  South  Dakota  University  and 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  South  Dakota 
Pure  Food  Commissioner,  was  next  put  on  the  stand 
and  his  examination  lasted  until  adjournment  Thurs¬ 
day  night. 

Dr.  Shepard  stated  that  the  gas  generated  in  the 
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Alsop  process  corroded  metals,  that  he  knew  of  pipes 
which  carried  the  gas  from  the  machine  to  the  agitator 
becoming  rotten.  He  said  that  wheat  went  through 
a  sweat  in  the  grain  and  again  in  the  floor.  Nitrogen 
peroxide  was  added  to  the  flour  by  the  x\lsop  process. 
The  Alsop  process  introduced  a  disagreeable  flavor 
while  the  natural  process  of  aging  introduced  an  agree¬ 
able  flavor  to  flour.  The  digestibility  of  bread  made 
from  bleached  flour  is  injured.  In  his  own  experiments 
he  had  used  ranging  from  2jC  parts  to  i8o  parts  of 
nitrogen  peroxide  per  million  parts  of  flour.  Nitrogen 
peroxide  made  flour  very  white.  The  color  of  wheat 
flour  is  due  to  a  mixture  of  two  primary  colors — 
orange  and  yellow.  The  darker  colored  wheat  has 
more  of  the  orange,  the  lighter  colored,  more  of  the 
yellow.  By  bleaching,  the  orange  begins  to  fade  away 
first.  The- yellow  also  fades  away.  By  increasing  the 
bleaching  the  orange  can  be  made  to  disappear  en¬ 
tirely.  The  yellow  can  be  reduced  to  nothing,  but 
returns  by  increasing  the  bleaching  after  that  point. 
He  said  bleaching  destroyed  the  odor  of  flour. 

His  experiments  of  treating  flour  with  nitrogen 
peroxide,  had  shown  the  following  effect  on  the  orange 
and  vellow  colors :  Unbleached  flour,  natural  color, 
patent  shows  12  points  orange,  13  points  yellow; 
parts  per  million  nitrogen  peroxide  shows  2  points 
orange,  ii  points  yellow;  18  parts  per  million  nitro¬ 
gen  peroxide  shows  2  points  orange,  6  points  yellow  ; 
72  parts  per  million  nitrogen  peroxide  shows  o  points 
orange,  ii  points  yellow;  180  parts  per  million  nitro¬ 
gen  peroxide  shows  o  points  orange,  13  points  yellow. 

He  showed  the  jury  some  nitrogen  peroxide  ^as,  a 
dark  brown  gas,  which  was  poured  from  a  bottle  into 
a  glass.  He  tested  the  digestibility  of  bread  by  im¬ 
mersing  it  in  juices  similar  to  the  juices  in  the  stomach. 
He  said  straight  flour  could  he  made  to  resemble 
patent  by  bleaching.  Color  was  an  index  to  the  cpial- 
ity  of  flour  before  bleaching  was  invented.  The  xUlsop 
process  destroys  this  index  by  making  all  grades  the 
same  color.  Flours  of  different  wheats  can  be  made 
of  the  same  color  by  this  process. 

On  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Elliott,  Dr.  Shepard 
stated  that  he  had  never  found  any  nitric  acid  in  flour 
bleached  hy  the  /\lsop  process.  That  wheat  from 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Missouri  was  darker  in 
color,  considerably  darker,  than  the  wheat  of  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  Dakotas.  That  a  chalky  white  color  was 
undesirable  in  flour.  That  clear  grade  is  a  lower  flour 
jhan  patent  because  it  brings  a  lower  price.  That  it  is 
an  inferior  flour  because  people  do  not  want  it.  The 
defense  was  unable  to  pursue  questioning  in  regard 
to  the  inferiority  of  clear  flour  along  price  values  on 
objection  sustained  hy  the  court  that  the  witness  was 
not  an  ex])ert  as  to  market  prices,  and  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  on  a  matter  of  adulteration.  If  a  clear  flour 
contained  bran  particles',  he  did  not  think  that  these 
])articles  were  bleached. 

Dr.  Shepard  admitted  that  he  had  never  analyzed 
the  gas  produced  by  an  Alsop  machine,  but  that  his 
experiments  had  been  carried  on  in  the  laboratory,  and 
that  he  had  used  nitrogen  peroxide  in  bleaching.  He 
said  he  had  never  determined  the  percentage  of  mix¬ 
ture  of  gas  and  air  in  the  Alsop  process.  He  had  made 
no  experiments  with  bread  that  had  been  made  from 
flour  bleached  by  the  Alsop  process. 

On  re-direct  examination  Prof.  Shepard  gave  very 
unfavorable  testimony  against  the  digestibility  of 
bleached  flour.  He  was  recalled  and  testified  that  one 
of  his  experiments  showed  bleached  flour  digested 
more  rapidly  than  unbleached.  x\  sample  of  flour  was 


handed  him  to  detect  by  sense  of  smell  if  bleached.  He 
stated  he  had  a  cold  and  was  not  in  proper  condition 
to  make  the  test.  After  smelling  he  said  he  could  not 
tell  if  it  was  bleached. 

A.  L.  Winton,  head  of  the  Department  of  /Vgricul- 
ture  laboratory  at  Chicago,  testified  that  in  his  tests 
he  had  determined  the  color  value  of  natural  Nebraska 
flour  as  2.6 ;  that  some  soft  wheat  flour  showed  a  color 
value  of  1.4  and  possibly  as  low  as  1.2;  the  flour  seized 
in  this  case  had  a  color  value  of  .66.  He  said  bleach¬ 
ing  increases  the  acidity  of  flour ;  it  does  not  effect  th<; 
ash  content_of  the  flour. 

“In  no  case  have  I  found  nitrites  or  nitrous  acid  in 
samples  (over  300  examined)  ground  in  the  laboratory 
from  wheat  from  all  over  the  country,”  said  Air.  Win- 
ton.  “Nitrous  acid  and  nitrites  are  not  normal  to 
flour ;  nitrous  acid  in  flour  increases  as  the  amount  of 
bleaching  increases.  The  amount  of  nitrites  recover¬ 
able  in  flour  gradually  decreases  with  the  age  of  flour. 
Bleaching  injures  the  quality  of  the  flour.  First,  it  in¬ 
troduces  "nitric  and  nitrous  acids;  second,  the  flavor  de¬ 
teriorates  and  the  color  is  made  whiter ;  third,  the 
gluten  is  altered  in  its  physical  character  and  also 
diminished  in  amount.  The  bread  made  from  bleached 
flour  is  inferior  in  flavor  to  bread  from  unbleached. 
Bleaching  and  natural  aging  are  similar  as  regards 
the  eff’ect  on  color,  but  aging  improves  the  gluten ; 
aging  does  not  induce  nitrous  acid ;  aging  of  sound 
flour  improves  its  character.  Natural  aging  effects  the 
water  contents  of  flour,  ordinarily  making  a  loss. 
There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  moisture  content 
by  bleaching.  Natural  aging  might  cause  a  lower 
amount  of  gluten.  The  gluten  improves  in  its  physical 
character  by  aging,  while  bleaching  deteriorates.  I 
have  performed  tests  on  samples  of  patent  and  clear 
from  fifteen  mills  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
unbleached  samples  being  obtained,  and  one-half  of 
each  sample  being  bleached  in  the  laboratory.  The 
average  amount  oi  nitrous  acid  found  in  the  samples 
l)leached  was  2.19  parts  per  million.  In  the  flour 
seized  there  were  1.98  parts  per  million.” 

In  testing  the  fifteen  samples  of  patent  for  nitrite 
contents,  Mr.  Winton  found  2.19  parts  per  million  as 
the  average  in  the  fresh  samples ;  after  five  weeks 
aging,  the  average  was  1.91  ;  and  after  ten  weeks,  it 
was  1.73.  The  average  nitrate  content  of  the  fifteen 
samples  of  clear  was  2.08  parts  per  million  in  the  fresh 
samples  and  1.83  parts  after  five  weeks.  Mr.  Winton 
said  he  had  baked  samples  and  tasted  the  bread  com¬ 
paring  each  loaf  of  unbleached  with  a  loaf  from  the 
same  flour  bleached.  In  every  case  he  found  the  bread 
from  the  unbleached » flour  superior  in  flavor  to  that 
from  the  bleached.  Objection  was  niade  to  his  arriv¬ 
ing  at  this  conclusion,  as  it  was  a  question  for  the 
jurv  to  decide,  and  that  the  witness  should  confine  him¬ 
self  to  descriptions  of  the  flavor ;  the  court  sustained 
the  objection. 

On  cross-examination  by  Air.  Smith,  Air.  Winton 
said  he  found  1.8  parts  per  million  of  nitrites,  by 
weight,  in  the  seized  flour.  He  had  found  nitrous  acid. 
In  one  fifty-pound  sack  there  would  be  nine  one-hun¬ 
dred-thousandths  of  a  pound  of  nitrites. 

/Andrew  S.  Alitchell,  Chief  of  the  St.  Paul  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  Department  of  xAgriculture, 
stated  that  his  analysis  of  the  finished  flour  from  roller 
milling  had  shown  the  ash  content  to  be  .069  in  patent 
flour,  .062  in  bakers’  flour  and  1.99  in  low  grade  flour. 
He  had  found  2.3  parts  per  million  of  nitrogen  as  ni¬ 
trites  in  the  seized  flour.  He  had  found  the  ash  con¬ 
tent  of  the  same  to  be  .053.  By  a  method  similar  to 
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that  employed  by  Mr.  Winton,  he  had  found  1.6  parts 
per  million  nitrites  in  the  seized  hour. 

He  said  bleaching  mixes  with  Hour  nitrogen  peroxide 
which  injures  hour  in  various  forms;  injures  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  strength  of  hour,  injures  the  flavor;  alters  the 
IMiysical  and  chemical  properties  of  flour ;  introduces 
mineral  acidity ;  efifects  the  color  of  gluten  ;  weakens 
the  relative  strength  of  the  gluten  and  changes  its  yel¬ 
low  color  to  various  shades  of  brown  ancl  finally  to 
grays ;  also  eft'ects  its  elasticity.  Aging  develops 
strength,  flavor  and  lightens  the  color.  Bleaching  by 
the  Alsop  process  lightens  the  color,  particularly  the 
patent.  By  the  Koellner  method  of  baking  about  35 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  nitrites  contained  in  the  flour  are 
retained  in  the  bread.  Bread  may  be  so  made  from 
bleached  flour  as  to  show  no  nitrites,  by  sufficient 
kneading  and  using  plenty  of  veast. 

On  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Smith,  Air.  Alitchell 
stated  that  he  included  nitrites  among  deleterious  in¬ 
gredients.  He  had  found  no  nitrous  acid  as  such.  Be¬ 
ing  handed  a  sample  of  flour  to  smell  if  the  same  was 
bleached  he  declined  to  make  the  test.  He  said,  oxygen 
in  nature’s  laboratory  bleaches  flour  ;  that  if  flour  were 
spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  and  subjected  to  the  air  ex¬ 
posure,  nitrites  would  be  imparted  to  the  flour.  Bread 
from  unbleached  flour,  baked  in  an  oven  using  coal  or 
gas,  might  show  traces  of  nitrites.  Flour,  unbleached, 
put  in  a  pantry  in  a  house  where  gas  is  used  for  light 
or  in  the  range,  or  where  coal  is  used  in  the  range, 
if  not  hermetically  sealed,  might  take  on  nitrites.  In 
his  judgment,  flour  was  a  wholesome  food  product  the 
more  nearly  -it  contained  all  of  the  berrv  of  the  wheat. 

Dr.  W’alter  Kuempster,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  prac¬ 
ticing  physician,  whose  specialty  had  been  nervous  dis¬ 
eases  ancl  who  had  been  in  charge  of  various  hospitals, 
said  nitrogen  peroxide  impaired  indigestion,  acting  to 
check  the  digestion  of  foods  ;  induced  constipation  and 
in  some  cases  obstinate  constipation.  Nitrogen  perox¬ 
ide  finding  its  way  into  the  blood  comes  into  contact 
with  the  corpuscles  and  in  its  action  is  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  their  duty  and  they  become  rusted.  The 
corpuscles  are  no  longer  able  to  carry  oxygen  and 
anemia  is  produced.  In  eating  too-  much  rye  bread, 
particularly  made  from  smutted  rye,  a  form  of  disease 
manifests  itself  after  a  time,  known  as  chronic  ergot¬ 
ism,  almost  always  resulting  in  death,  especially  preva¬ 
lent  in  Russia ;  also  meal  made  from  the  lower  grades 
of  corn  caused  pelagra.  Nitrites  were  used  in  the  form 
of  medicine  to  check  spasmodic  forms  of  diseases  as  in 
epilepsy. 

A  portion  of  the  wheat  berry  excluded  in  making 
fine  white  flour  is  of  a  brownish  tinge  and  contains 
a  substance  known  as  cerealine.  When  that  is  removed 
the  starch  is  not  so.well  digested  as  cerealine  changes 
the  starch,  and  its  removal  removes  an  element  that 
should  be  there  to  carry  on  normal  digestion. 

Hamilton  P.  Jones,  New  Orleans,  La.,  demon¬ 
strator  of  chemistry  in  Tulane  L^niversity  and  food 
commissioner  of  Louisiana,  said  he  had  made  exten¬ 
sive  examinations  of  fruits,  sweet  potatoes,  lettuce, 
celerv,  beets,  bananas,  apples,  in  all  some  thirty  articles 
for  nitrites.  He  had  examined  the  exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  for  nitrites. 

His  results  showed  that  no  vegetable  in  its  interior 
construction  contained  nitrites  unless  it  was  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  In  a  few  cases  he  had  found 
nitrites  on  the  exterior,  which  he  explained  was  caused 
by  soil  conditions  or  a  state  of  decay.  Organic  mat¬ 
ter — fertilizer — undergoes  decomjjosition,  producing 
uitrites.  If  the  organic  composition  of  the  soil  is  un- 
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dergoing  decomposition,  the  soil  deposits  nitrites  on 
the  outside  of  the  roots,  but  never  on  the  inside. 

Sometimes,  he  said,  we  find  nitrites  in  water.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter. 
Observations  of  nitrites  introduced  into  the  stomach 
show  that  the  greater  the  dose  the  greater  the  effect. 
Nitrites  impair  the  digestibility  of  bread.  On  cross- 
examination  by  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Jones. said  nitrites  may 
or  may  not  occur  in  water.  When  they  occur  three 
one-thousandths  part  to  the  million,  you  may  look  with 
distrust  on  the  same. 

.  Dr.  Gustav  Mann,  New  Orleans,  La.,  professor  of 
geology  in  the  medical  department  of  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity,  said  nitrous  acid  acted  on  flour.  By  washing  gluten 
it  is  possible  to  show  an  increase  in  acidity  caused  by 
treatment  with  nitrous  acid.  There  is  . a  difiference  be¬ 
tween  digestibility  of  bleached  and  unbleached  flour. 
Flour  is  impaired  by  bleaching.  As  soon  as  nitrous 
acid  meets  with  water  in  flour  a  solution  of  nitric  acid 
and  of  nitrous  acid  is  caused.  He  had  experimented 
in  feeding  flour  to  plants,  especially  to  the  drosera.  a 
plant  which  catches  insects  and  devours  them,  the 
juices  of  the  tentacles  of  this  plant  being  similar  to 
the  stomach  juices.  Lie  found  bleadied  flour  indicated 
slower  digestion.  No  matter  how  nitrites  is  made,  in 
saliva,  hams  or  decaying  substances,  it  has  the  same 
effect  when  it  gets  into  the  stomach. 

On  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Elliott,  Dr.  Mann  said 
he  made  no  distinction  between  nitrous  acid  and  nitro¬ 
gen  peroxide.  Nitrous  acid  as  such  will  not  bleach 
flour.  There  is  no  impairment  in  the  starch  by  bleach¬ 
ing.  The  average  man  digests  an  average  meal  in  6  to 
8  hours.  He  has  examined  saliva  taken  from  the 
mouth  in  the  morning  and  found  a  stronger  nitrite 
reaction  than  in  bleached  flour. 

George  Hulett,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  a  professor 
of  physical  and  electric  chemistry  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  flour  seized  in 
this  case  since  coming  to  Kansas  City.  Previous  to 
this  he  had  found  nitrogen  peroxide  in  the  air  and  in 
flour,  and  nitrous  acid  in  flour.  He  had  pumped  both 
out  of  bleached  flour.  In  the  bread  made  from  the 
seized  flour  he  had  found  nitrous  acid.  He  had  gone 
to  the  Rex  mills  in  Kansas  City  on  June  ii  and  seen 
an  Alsop  bleacher  in  operation.  Saw  it  bleach  some 
Aristos  flour.  The  gas  was  generated  two  floors  be¬ 
low  the  agitator.  He  took  a  sample  of  the  gas  gen¬ 
erated,  obtaining  the  same  from  the  pipe  about  one 
foot  before  it  reached  the  agitator.  The  generator 
showed  four  amperes.  There  were  two  arcs.  The 
voltage  was  500.  He  took  a  sample  of  flour  at  entrance 
and  also  exit  of  agitator.  He  found  1.98  parts  nitro¬ 
gen  peroxide  per  million  in  the  bleached  flour.  The 
gas  mixture  used  showed  300  parts  nitrogen  peroxide 
per  million  parts  in  air.  The  flour  was  subjected  to 
bleaching  about  one-third  of  a  minute  while  passing 
through  the  agitator.  The  Rex  mill  was  not  using  the 
bleaching  process  regularly,  but  had  started  the  same 
for  his  experiments  and  was  running  the  same  as  ordi¬ 
narily  run.  He  was  inclined  to  say  that  it  was  nitric 
acid  rather  than  nitrous  that  did  tlie  bleaching.  The 
flaming  arc  is  used  to  separate  nitric  acid  from  air. 
This  is  being  done  in  Norway  and  Germany,  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  He  said  he  had  obtained  a  sample 
of  Kelley's  Best,  claimed  to  be  unbleached,  and  tested 
it.  He  found  nothing  but  traces  of  nitrates,  and  it  was 
a  question  if  there  was  a  trace.  He  had  condensed  the 
liquid  pumped  from  some  of  this  same  flour  and  found 
but  slight  trace  of  nitrites — just  a  suggestion. 

On  cross-examination  bv  Attornev  Smith,  in  answer 
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to  the  question,  "Have  you  been  able  to  extract  any 
nitrogen  peroxide  as  such  and  isolate  it  by  itself  from 
bleached  flour  ?”  he  said  he  did  not  understand  the 
question.  In  answer  to  "Have  you  been  able  to  get  any 
nitrous  acid  as  such?”  he  said,  "Yes.”  While  his  tests 
showed  that  nitrous  acid  had  been  extracted  from  the 
flour,  he  had  no  direct  evidence  that  there  were  nitrites 
in  the  seized  flour. 

Wdiile  it  had  been  decided  that  no  experiments 
should  be  permitted  in  the  court,  by  consent  of  attor¬ 
neys  on  both  sides,  the  Greiss  test  was  applied  to  two 
flours  before  the  jury.  The  Griess  test  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  few  drops  of  a  colorless  liquid  to  articles  and 
after  a  short  time  this  licpud  assumes  a  pink  color  if 
nitrites  are  contained  in  the  article  upon  which  it  is 
applied.  The  seized  flour  sample,  being  an  un¬ 
bleached  sample  furnished  by  the  same  mill,  showed 
a  faint  reaction. 

Miss  Hanna  L.  W'essling,  Chicago,  Ill.,  employed  in 
the  government  pure  food  inspection  laboratory  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  stated  that  she  had  baked  bread  at  home  and  in 
connection  with  the  flour  investigations.  Since  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  she  baked  some  of  the  seized  flour.  She  used 
the  Koellner  method  and  used  twelve  ounces  flour, 
ten  grams  yeast,  twelve  grams  sugar  and  five  grams 
salt.  The  ingredients  were  mixed  ten  minutes,  only 
part  of  the  flour  being  used  at  the  start.  Later  one- 
third  of  the'  flour  was  added.  This  mixture  was 
kneaded  ten  minutes,  then  molded,  set  in  tins  and  baked 
until  it  lost  thirty  grams  in  weight.  Her  bakings  here 
had  been  to  show  that  after  baking  bleached  flour,  the 
Griess  test  turned  the  baking  a  pink  color,  indicating 
the  presence  of  nitrites.  Quite  a  number  of  biscuits 
from  bleached  and  unbleached  flour  were  shown.  She 
said  the  gluten  of  bleached  flour  always  seemed  to  be 
affected.  The  gluten  was  less  strong  and  less  elastic. 
Bleaching  always  injures  the  flavor.  There  is  either 
a  flat  flavor  or  a  strong  flavor,  leaving  an  unpleasant 
after  taste.  The  longer  yeast  acts  on  bread,  the  less 
is  the  amount  of  reacting  material  to  be  found  in  the 
bread.  B}^  using  lots  of  yeast  and  long  rising  the 
nitrites  might  be  gotten  rid  of. 

On  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Smith,  Miss  WYssling 
said  that  she  had  analyzed  spices,  grains  and  preserves 
in  her  work  for  the  government.  She  had  not  examined 
and  meats  or  corn  starch.  She  had  examined  no  other 
foods  for  the  presence  of  nitrites.  If  corn  starch,  to 
which  nature  had  imparted  nitrites  to  the  extent  of 
2^2  parts  per  million,  were  mixed  with  the  Griess  solu¬ 
tion  and  baked  you  would  obtain  a  biscuit  the  same 
color  as  the  biscuit  baked  from  the  bleached  flour. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Acree,  Baltimore,  Md.,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  teaching  organic 
chemistry,  said  that  he  saw  the  Alsop  bleacher  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Rex  mill  in  Kansas  City  on  June  ii.  and 
collected  a  sample  of  the  gas,  and  also  of  the  flour. 
Nitric  acid,  when  in  contact  with  flour,  generates  nitro¬ 
gen  peroxide,  acts  upon  the  gluten  and  decomposes  the 
starch.  He  exhibited  two  bottles  showing  the  bleached 
flour  seized  and  the  flour  sent  by  the  same  mill  in  ex¬ 
change,  treated  with  gasoline  to  extract  the  fat  from 
the  flour.  The  bottle  containing  the  bleached  flour 
showed  a  liquid  having  a  somewhat  yellower  color  than 
'  the  other.  Bleaching  has  the  effect  of  changing  fats 
to  acids.  He  had  sprayed  flour  with  nitric  acid  and 
determined  that  the  flour  was  bleached  immediately. 
He  had  treated  this  bleached  flour  with  water  in  order 
to  obtain  the  free  nitric  acid  and  had  determined  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  nitric  acid  had  combined  with  the 
flour.  Nitric  acid  in  combination  with  nitrous  acid 


brings  about  faster  decompositions  of  protein.  The 
chemical  action  in  bleached  flour  continues  as  long  as 
the  flour  continues  to  show  the  nitrite  test.  In  wet¬ 
ting  the  flour  to  make  dough,  the  nitrogen  peroxide 
combines  partly  with  the  water  and  nitrous  and  nitric 
acids  are  formed.  Yeast  put  into  flour  would  not  take 
up  the  effects  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  acid  completely. 
He  said  it  was  chemically  impossible  to  increase  the 
protein  content  of  flour  by^the  Alsop  process,  and  as 
claimed  in  their  patent.  It  is  impossible,  by  the  use 
of  the  process,  to  decrease  the  starch  and  increase  the 
protein.  The  moisture  change  would  be  very  slight. 
The  decrease  of  ash,  by  use  of  the  process,  would  be 
impossible,  the  only  change  that  could  be  possible 
would  be  an  increase. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  by  iMr.  Scarrit 
along  the  lines  that  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  natural 
constituents  of  air,  that  this  air  is  passed  through  a 
flaming  arc  and  carried  on  into  the  flour,  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  still  being  the  constituent  parts  of  the  resulting 
gas.  A  decomposition  having  taken  place  in  the  air 
and  a  new  substance  formed.  When  the  wheat  is 
planted  in  the  ground,  decomposition  starts,  as  the 
stalks  form  decomposition  is  going  on,  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  berry  this  decomposition  is  continually  go¬ 
ing  on.  So  decomposition  was  traced  through  the 
flour,  dough,  bread,  the  undigested  portions,  the  ex¬ 
cluded  undigested  portions  anj  their  use  as  fertilizer, 
establishing  a  cycle  of  decomposition. 

Alfred  Stengel.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  a  physician, 
pathologist,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  since  1898  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in 
that  institution,  said  the  treatment  of  flour  by  the  Alsop 
process  added  substances  to  the  flour,  both  poisonous 
and  deleterious.  Bread  made  from  this  flour  would 
be  injurious  to  health.  Nitrites  have  a  harmful  effect 
on  the  body  as  follows : 

I.  There  is  a  decided  injurious  effect  on  the  blood, 
so  altering  it  that  it  becomes  incapable  of  performing 
its  functions.  2.  Nitrites  are  powerful  depressors  of 
circulation.  They  lower  the  blood  pressure.  3.  They 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  muscular  tissues.  4. 
Their  effect  on  the  digestion  is  injurious.  There  is 
a  possibility  of  injuring  the  stomach  and  the  intestinal 
tract  and  interfering  with  digestion.  If  the  quantities 
of  nitrites  be  reduces  to  a  minimum,  the  effect  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  reduced,  but  the  effects  in  any  quantity 
are  in  the  same  direction  and  deleterious.  There  are 
certain  substances  against  which  the  human  body  has 
means  of  defense — neutralizing  poisons.  There  is  no 
process  competent  to  detoxicate  the  nitrites,  however. 

On  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  witness  said 
he  had  made  a  study  of  the  stomach  diseases.  Benzoic 
acid  in  sufficient  c[uantity  will  kill, a  person.  Yet  ben¬ 
zoic  acid  is  a  constituent  of  cranberries.  Acetic  acid 
is  a  poison.  Acetic  acid  is  a  constituent  of  pure  apple 
cider.  Sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  will  kill.  Yet  the 
stomach  secretes  this  same  acid.  If  the  amount  of  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  secreted  by  the  stomach  in  several  days 
were  taken  in  one  dose,  it  would  kill.  Nicotine,  concen¬ 
trated,  kills.  The  nicotine  introduced  in  smoking  cigars 
is  injurious.  Using  tobacco  in  any  form  introduces  in¬ 
jurious  substances.  In  his  practice  of  over  twenty 
years,  he  had  not  prescribed  any  remedies  to  overcome 
the  effect  of  nitrites  introduced  into  the  system  by  the 
way  of  food,  but  had  never  recognized  anyone  as  suf¬ 
fering  from  nitrite  poisoning  brought  on  by  any  food 
product  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Scott  B.  Childs,  a  Kansas  City  physician,  testified  to 
impairment  of  health  from  introducing  nitrites.  On 
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cross-examination  he  said  he  had  never  noted  impair¬ 
ment  of  digestion  by  giving  inorganic  nitrites  or  from 
foods  containing  nitrites.  Robert  T.  Sloan,  physician, 
Kansas  City,  testified  to  deleterious  tendency  of  nitrites. 
On  cross-examination  he  said  he  had  never  diagnosed  a 
case  of  low  blood  pressure  as  a  result  of  eating  bread. 
Nobody  knows  definitely  what  symptoms  of  chronic 
nitrite  poisoning  are. 

Dr.  Otto  Eolin,  Boston,  Mass.,  professor  of  biologi¬ 
cal  chemistry  of  Harvard,  testified  to  the  manner  of 
producing  nitrogen  peroxide,  its  bleaching  effects,  and 
its  effect  on  flour.  He  said  that  in  so  called  overlfleach- 
ing  of  flour  a  class  of  bodies  known  as  nitro  bodies  are 
born.  Nitro  bodies  are  usually  yellow  and  are  caused 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  protein  of  the  gluten. 
In  flour  bleached  with  nitrogen  peroxide,  it  is  inevitable 
that  nitro  bodies  be  born.  Nitro  bodies  are  unknown 
to  nature.  No  such  bodies  are  produced  by  the  nat¬ 
ural  aging  of  flour.  These  bodies  are  injurious  to 
health. 

On  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Elliot  he  said  the  law 
of  mass  action,  the  temperature  and  the  presence  of 
other  substances  are  three  factors  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  forming  combinations  in  chemistry.  The 
variation  of  one  of  these  may  produce  different  results, 
or  no  result.  He  had  never  bleached  flour.  Flour  is  a 
complex  substance  containing  a  dozen  or  fifteen  sub¬ 
stances.  There  are  substances  which  are  poisonous  in 
large  quantities,  but  beneficial  in  small. 

Dr.  Wm.  F.  Boos,  pharmacologist  and  chemist  of  the 
^Massachusetts  German  Hospital,  and  a  practicing  phy¬ 
sician,  had  seen  an  Alsop  bleacher  at  the  Rex  mill  in 
Kansas  City  the  past  week.  He  believed  food  made 
from  the  seized  flour  would  be  injurious.  When  nitrites 
are  introduced  into  the  system  and  absorbed  into  the 
blood  there  is  at  once  a  flushing  of  the  face  and  neck, 
due  to  dilation  of  blood  vessels.  There  is  also  a  dilation 
in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  brain  and  the  brain  itself. 
There  is  an  accelerated  pulse  due  to  the  action  of 
nitrites  on  a  certain  nerve  which  normally  keeps  the 
heart  from  going  too  fast.  This  nerve  becomes  para¬ 
lyzed.  This  causes  a  rising  blood  pressure  at  first,  but 
this  falls  rapidly.  There- may  he  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  degree  of  dizziness  and  slight  loss  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  person  under  the  influence  may  sway  or  fall. 
If  a  sufficient  amount  of  nitrites  is  introduced  the 
blood  turns  darker,  to  a  chocolate  color.  He  exhibited 
the  defilbrinated  blood  of  a  steer,  which  was  of  a  pink¬ 
ish  color.  To  some  of  the  blood  he  had  added  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sodium  nitrite,  which  turned  it  chocolate  color. 

On  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Elliot,  the  witness 
•said  he  thought  he  saw  the  color  of  the  gas  produced 
hy  the  flaming  arc  in  the  Rex  mill.  Nitrites  as  such 
are  m  flour  treated  by  the  Alsop  proce^-.s.  Nitrites  are 
deleterious.  They  occur  quite  generally  in  plants  or 
vegetables  we  eat.  He  denied  that  the  body  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle  nitrites,  even  as  they  occur  in  saliva. 
He  doubted  if  the  body  changes  them  into  nitrates. 
The  nitrite  absorbed  is  excreted,  but  not  until  after  it 
has  done  its  harm. 

Mrs.  Addie  Buck,  living  one  mile  from  Greencastle., 
Mo.,  testified  that  her  family  consisted  of  her  husband, 
two  children  and  herself.  They  had  bought  three  sacks 
of  flour  from  Mr.  Terry  out  of  the  lot  later  seized  by 
the  government.  She  found  the  flour  fine  as  to  baking 
qualities.  It  was  whiter  than  she  had  used  before. 
The  bread  had  a  better  taste  than  from  any  flour  she 
had  used  for  a  long  time.  She  tried  to  get  more  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  good.  She  brought  along  two  loaves 


of  bread  made  from  the  flour  and  slices  were  given  to 
the  jury  to  taste. 

Ivlrs.  Charles  Kidwell,  Castle,  Mo.,  said  her  family 
consisted  of  her  husband  and  one  child.  She  had 
bought  one  sack  of  the  “Lexington  Cream”  flour  from 
Mr.  Terry.  It  made  good  bread.  She  wanted  more, 
but  found  it  had  been  seized  and  could  not  get  more. 
She  had  brought  along  two  loaves  of  bread,  samples  of 
which  were  given  to  the  jury. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Houston,  Castle,  Mo.,  whose  family  con¬ 
sisted  of  her  husband  and  four  children,  had  used  one 
sack  of  the  flour  bought  from  Mr.  Terry.  It  made 
good  bread  and  she  tried  to  get  more.  It  made  whiter 
bread.  The  bread  tasted  all  right.  The  flour  was  all 
right.  The  smell  was  all  right.  The  flour  gave  entire 
satisfaction. 

The  following  millers  and  hakers  were  introduced 
by  the  defense : 

O.  M.  Friend,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  of  the  Hannibal  Mill¬ 
ing  Company,  for  thirty-five  years  a  practical  miller, 
has  used  an  Alsop  bleacher  for  six  years.  Bleaching, 
he  said,  ages  flour,  aerates  it,  makes  it  whiter,  dries  it 
out  some  and  increases  its  absorption  qualities.  Stor¬ 
age  whitens  flour  and  dries  out  some  of  the  moisture. 
Bleaching  irnproves  the  higher  grades  of  flour,  but 
flour  from  diseased  wheats  would  not  be  improved  by 
the  process.  With  bleaching  he  can  grind  more  granu¬ 
lar.  He  had  visited  the  Rex  mills  and  was  unable  to 
see  any  color  to  the  gas  in  their  bleacher. 

Justin  R.  Soden,  Emporia,  Kan.,  used  an  Alsop 
bleacher  since  the  fall  of  1905.  He  noticed  no  change 
in  the  quality  of  flour,  other  than  in  the  color,  by 
bleaching.  He  noticed  no  foreign  odor,  taste  or  smell. 

'Gerard  Billings,  Chesteron,  Inch,  had  made  bread 
out  of  the  flour  brought  by  Mr.  Schoecraft  from  Clin¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  and  the  same  was  entered  as  an  exhibit. 
This  flour  had  been  bleached  in  March,  1909. 

Frank  S.  Larabee,  Stafford,  Kan.,  said  color  is  not 
regarded  as  a  test  of  the  quality  of  a  flour.  The 
skilled  buyer  will  test  by  baking  for  strength  of  gluten 
and  for  moisture  absorption.  The  unskilled  buyer  will 
buy  only  upon  the  guarantee  of  the  mill.  There  is  no 
foreign  odor  in  bleached  flour.  There  is  no  difference 
in  the  taste  or  smell  in  bread  from  bleached  or  un¬ 
bleached.  He  uses  bleached  flour  in  his  own  family. 

Henry  Stark,  Clinton,  Mo.,  miller  in  the  White 
Swan  Mills,  has  been  a  miller  for  thirty  years.  He  has 
used  the  Alsop  process  five  years.  He  declared  there 
is  no  foreign  odor  to  bleached  flour.  Bleaching  has 
the  same  effect  as  natural  aging.  Before  he  used  the 
bleacher  he  used  finer  cloths  in  the  mill  and  ground 
finer. 

E.  D.  Lysle,  Jr.,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  has  used  the 
Alsop  bleacher  for  four  years  and  testified  that  bleach¬ 
ing  has  the  same  effect  as  three  or  four  months’  aging. 
He  had  never  been  able  to  find  any  detriment  to  flour 
from  bleaching.  He  could  detect  no  diff'erence  in 
odor,  taste  or  loaf  volume. 

B.  Howard  Smith,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  baker  for 
thirty  years,  has  six  bakeries  under  his  control  in 
Kansas  City.  He  sells  about  1,700,000  loaves  of  bread 
annually.  He  uses  50  per  cent  bleached  flour.  He 
gets  a  better  loaf  out  of  flour  mixed  half  bleached  and 
half  unbleached  than  using  either  straight.  He  has 
never  seen  any  difference  as  to  quality  or  strength  in 
the  loaf  of  bleached  or  seen  any  difference  as  to  quality 
except  that  flour  from  new  wheat  shows  a  youngish 
appearance,  does  not  show  the  volume,  and  it  is  hard 
to  make  a  good  loaf  out  of  it.  It  does  not  make  as 
good  a  loaf  as  after  bleaching. 
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Prof.  George  Teller,  Chicago,  Ill.,  associated  with 
the  Colnmhus  Lahoratories.  said  bleaching  caused  no 
alteration  in  any  of  the  constituents  of  dour,  except 
the  coloring  matter.  He  has  never  been  able  to  detect 
any  difference  in  the  taste  or  odor.  There  is  no  in- 
inry  done  to  dour  by  bleaching  with  the  Alsop  process. 

Without  knowing  the  history  of  a  sample,  there  is  no 
way  of  determining  if  dour  is  bleached  artistically  or 
by  natural  aging. 

'  He  found"  that  nitrites  were  removed  during  the 
process  of  fermentation.  The  bacteria  in  yeast  can 
remove  nitrite  material  from  dour.  The  davor  of 
bread  is  dependent  much  more  on  the  methods  of 
making  it  than  on  the  dour  put  into  it.  The  seized 
dour  contained  considerable  less  starch  than  is  in  the 
standard  soft  wheat  dour.  He  could  detect  no  increase 
in  acidity  of  the  dour  caused  by  bleaching.  He  did  not 
believe  nitrous  acid  or  nitric  acid  are  added  tO'  dour 
by  the  Alsop  process.  He  did  not  think  that  nitrites  or 
nitrates  as  such  are  in  bleached  dour. 

On  cross  examination  by  IMr.  Butler,  Mr.  Teller 
said  he  was  satisded  that  nitrous  acid  as  such  and 
nitric  acid  as  such  cannot  bleach  dour.  He  told  of  di¬ 
gestive  experiments  from  which  he  concluded  that  the 
digestibility  of  dour  was  not  affected  by  bleaching. 
Bread  made  from  bleached  dour  was  eaten  by  a  person 
and  after  one  hour  the  gastric  juice  was  pumped  out 
of  the  stomach  and  the  "Criess  test  applied.  No  reac¬ 
tion  showed,  indicating  that  the  nitrites  had  been  con¬ 
sumed. 

Prof.  Herbert  W.  Emmerson,  Lawrence,  Kan., 
teacher  of  physiological  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  had  made  digestion  tests  and  detected  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  same  dour  before  and  after  bleaching. 
Neither  had  he  detected  any  difference  in  the  rate  of 
conversion  of  the  starch  to  sugar.  In  his  experiments 
the  nitrite  reacting  material  disappeared  in  one-half 
hour  to  one  hour.  Other  experiments  had  shown  him 
that  there  is  no  inorganic  nitrite  reacting  material  in 
dour.  There  is  no  free  nitrous  acid  in  dour.  He 
could  detect  no  difference  in  taste  or  odor  in  dour  be¬ 
fore  and  after  bleaching. 

Dr.  Benton  Doles,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  teacher  of  chemis¬ 
try  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  had  made  a  few 
purely  analytical  tests  on  dour.  He  had  tested  the 
seized  dour  for  free  nitric  acid  and  found  none. 

Dr.  W'alter  M.  Cross,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  city  chem¬ 
ist,  testided  that  he  had  had  considerable  experience  in 
water  analysis.  In  numerous  instances  he  had  found 
nitrites  in  drinking  water.  He  had  found  as  much  as 
four  parts  per  million.  Practically  all  of  the  surface 
underdow  of  Kansas  City  contains  nitrites.  If  water 
contained  dve  parts  nitrites  per  million  and  was  free 
from  bacteria,  he  would  not  condemn  the  water.  He 
had  found  nitrites  in  food  products  on  the  Kansas  City 
market  in  corned  beef,  pickled  pigs'  feet,  pickled 
tongue,  hams,  radishes,  etc.  In  digestive  experiments 
he  found  that  nitrites  disappeared  in  the  digestive 
juices. 

Dr.  Elbert  W.  Rockwood,  Iowa  City.  la.,  professor 
of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  the  University  of  Iowa, 
had  made  tests  which  showed  that  commonly  the  nitrite 
material  disappeared  in  making  a  bread  S])onge.  It 
always  was  less.  Digestive  tests  on  starch  showed  no 
difference  in  the  digestibility  of  bleached  and  un¬ 
bleached  flour.  Using  the  pancreatic  digestion  he  had 
obtained  similar  results.  He  made  tests  on  moist 
gluten  with  pepsin  digestion  and  with  pancreatic  di¬ 
gestion  ;  he  also  tested  steamed  and  then  dried  gluten 
in  the  same  digestive  fluids,  and  concluded  that  there 


was  if  anything  a  more  rapid  digestion  with  the 
bleached  flour. 

Prof.  lulius  T.  Willard,  Manhattan,  Kan.,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Kansas  .State  Agricultural  College, 
and  in  charge  of  food  analysis  for  the  state  board  of 
health,  testified  that  he  started  bleached  flour  investiga¬ 
tions  about  six  years  ago.  He  used  bleached  flour  in 
his  family  and  noticed  no  ill  effects.  From  his  tests  of 
digestibility  of  Ifleached  and  unbleached  flours  he  con¬ 
cluded  there  was  mo  difference  in  the  rate  of  digesti¬ 
bility.  It  was  his  opinion  that  flour  is  not  injured  by 
bleaching.  He  did  not  believe  that  bleaching  is  the 
same  as  natural  aging,  as  natural  aging  dues  not  im¬ 
part  nitrites. 

Robert  R.  Clark,  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  manager  of  the 
Davis  Milling  Company,  has  used  an  Alsop  bleacher 
for  four  years.  Before  purchasing  the  same  had  made- 
tests  for  shrinkage  in  weight  of  flour  treated  by  the 
Alsop  process.  He  had  taken  3.500  barrels  of  flour, 
elevated  same,  passed  it  through  the  agitator,  bleached 
it  and  passed  it  through  another  elevator.  A  loss  of 
thirty-seven  pounds  was  shown  on  the  lot.  He  took 
another  3,500  barrels  of  flour  and  handled  it  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  bleaching  was  omitted.  A 
loss  of  eleven  pounds  was  shown.  He  took  the  first 
3,500  barrels  of  flour,  again  passed  same  through  the 
elevators  and  agitators,  but  not  bleaching  a  second 
time,  and  a  loss  of  seven  pounds  was  shown.  He  be¬ 
lieved  bleached  flour  is  the  better  bread  making  flour. 
He  had  replaced  no  pipes  in  connection  with  his  bleach¬ 
ing  outfit. 

J.  C.  Dolan,  St.  Joseph,  IMo.,  head  miller  for  the 
Davis  ^Milling  Company,  corroborated  the  tests  men¬ 
tioned  by  IMr.  Clark.  Pie  knew  of  flour  seven  years  old 
and  had  eaten  bread  baked  from  it. 

Robert  G.  Bullock,  Crete,  Neh.,  head  miller  for  the 
Crete  Milling  Compan}-,  had  used  the  Alsop  process 
since  1904.  No  change  had  been  made  in  piping.  He 
showed  a  pipe  which  had  been  in  use  six  years,  and  was 
in  good  condition.  He  showed  a  piece  of  hose  in  use 
since  1907,  in  good  condition.  ■\Ir.  Bullock  was  se¬ 
verely  cross  examined  by  Mr.  Butler,  who'  seemed 
to  be  of  the  impression  that  the  pipe  and  hose  had  been 
fixed  up  for  this  trial. 

Miss  Ella  Agnes  Hartzell,  Ames,  Iowa,  since  De¬ 
cember,  1909,  acting  head  of  the  Iowa  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  testified  to  her  flour  investigations.  She  had 
worked  on  nine  sets  of  flour  from  different  Nebraska 
mills,  each  set  consisting  of  a  patent,  straight  and  clear, 
b'rom  results  of  analysis  of  ash  content  of  these  flours, 
she  concluded  that  the  patent  grade  was  not  always  a 
higher  grade  than  straight  grade,  according  to  names 
under  which  samples  were  sent  by  millers.  The  high¬ 
est  grade  she  found  in  the  patent  flour  was  .49  per 
cent  and  the  lowest  .36  per  cent.  This  work  was  done 
in  1906  and  1907.  In  baking  bleached  flour  it  made 
whiter  loaf,  but  she  found  no  difference  in  the  odor, 
taste  or  size  of  loaf.  She  extracted  fat  from  bleached 
and  unbleached  flour  and  found  no  difference  in  the 
odor. 

Prof.  F.  J.  Alway,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  chemist  of  t’ne 
Nebraska  experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  had  investigated  to  see  if  nitrites  were  present 
in  flour  after  bleaching,  hut  had  never  isolated  any. 
His  experiments  had  shown  that  free  nitric  acid  was 
absent  in  flour  after  bleaching.  He  had  taken  some 
of  the  seized  flour,  extracted  the  water  from  it,  and 
tested  the  extract  with  an  indicator  which  would  re¬ 
veal  three  mineral  acids  (nitric,  sulphuric  and  hydro¬ 
chloric)  and  no  acid  had  been  indicated. 
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He  had  sponged  flour  with  nitric  acid,  with  water 
and  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  w^ater.  In  each 
case  tlie  temperature  rose.  He  tested  these  with  the 
Griess  reagent  and  again  on  the  following  day  with 
the  Greiss  reagent.  In  no  case  did  he  find  any  bleach¬ 
ing  efifect.  In  no  case  except  one  did  he  find  any  nitrites 
and  in  that  case  only  a  trace.  The  rise  of  temperature 
is  not  a  proof  of  chemical  action.  There  is  no  increase 
in  acidity  in  commercial  bleached  flour.  He  could  not 
detect  any  change  in  odor.  He  had  some  of  the  seized 
flour  baked  by  a  baker  in  his  oven  and  found  no  nitrites 
in  the  loaf. 

On  cross  examination  Mr.  Butler  asked  if  he  ad¬ 
vised  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  that  he  knew  N  to  be  a  harmless  bleaching 
agent  that  ought  to  be  employed  to  bleach  flour.  He 
said  he  sent  out  a  bulletin  in  regard  to  his  experiments. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  Alsop  process  does  aging 
or  purifying.  He  did  not  know'  what  w^as  the  bleaching 
agent  in  the  Alsop  process.  All  unbleached  flour  in 
Kansas  City  seemed  to  respond  to  the  Griess  test.  Un¬ 
bleached  samples  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to 
Kansas  City  responded  to  the  test. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Webster,  Chicago,  professor  of  phar¬ 
macological  therapeutics  in  Rush  Medical  College,  had 
made  experiments  wdth  bleached  flours,  and  could  find 
no  traces  of  free  nitric  or  nitrous  acid  in  the  same. 
Nitrites  are  found  in  many  organs  of  the  body.  They 
are  present  in  the  wdiite  matter  of  the  brain,  in  the 
lungs,  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
especially  the  saliva.  He  had  taken  two  grain  doses  of 
sodium  nitrite  and  given  it  to  four  other  people,  hut 
upon  testing  the  blood  could  find  no  methemoglobin. 

The  system  has  several  means  of  handling  nitrites, 
according  to  Dr.  Webster.  These  are  oxidation  to 
nitrates,  the  action  of  bacteria  and  the  action  of  urea. 
Urea  is  found  in  the  saliva,  in  the  stomach  and  in  the 
gastric  juices.  Urea  in  the  presence  of  acids  and 
nitrites  w'ould  decompose.  To  test  the  action  of  urea 
on  nitrites  he  had  taken  a  definite  solution  of  sodium 
nitrite,  to  which  he  had  added  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  applying  the  Griess  reagent  to  this  solution,  a  pink 
color  was  shown,  but  if  urea  were  added  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  then  the  Griess  reagent  applied,  no  ])ink  color 
was  given.  He  had  made  experiments  to  show  that  the 
nitrite  reacting  material  disappeared  during  digestion. 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Haines,  Chicago,  professor  of  chemis¬ 
try  and  materia  medica  and  toxocology  at  the  Rush 
Medical  College,  said  the  nitrites  in  the  human  saliva, 
from  his  personal  observation,  ran  from  one-tenth  part 
per  million  to  five  parts  per  million.  An  average  adult 
swallows  about  one  to  two  quarts  of  saliva  a  day. 
Swallowing  this  saliva  day  after  day  for  years  could 
not  possibly  be  harmful. 

The  nitrite  reacting  material  in  the  saliva  has  become 
part  of  the  processes  of  life.  Nitrites  are  taken  into 
the  body  by  way  of  the  mouth,  as  they  pass  into  the 
stomach,  and  the  material  becomes  acid,  certain  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  stomach  cause  decomposition,  among 
others  the  urea,  which  is  found  in  the  saliva  which  is 
swallowed.  Urea  in  the  presence  of  the  acids  decom¬ 
poses  the  nitrous  of  the  nitrite.  Nitrites  taken  with 
our  food  are  decomposed  in  this  way.  Nitrites  can  he 
disposed  of  by  the  process  of  oxidation.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  air  in  the  stomach. 

In  Prof.  Haines’  opinion  a  daily  diet  of  bread  made 
from  flour  containing  the  amount  of  nitrites  claimed  to 
be  in  the  seized  flour  would  not  produce  the  slightest 
harm  on  account  of  the  nitrite  content.  He  did  not 
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think  it  would  leave  the  slightest  effect  of  any  kind  on 
the  system. 

On  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Butler  Prof.  Haines 
said  that  the  reaction  of  nitrites  and  urea  would  occur 
wdthin  a  half  hour’s  time  at  body  temperature.  A  del- 
terious  substance  as  applied  to  the  adulteration  of 
food,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  same  as  poison.  Nitrites 
in  appropriate  quantities  are  poisonous.  Dr.  Haines  is 
credited  with  the  discovery  that  the  urea  is  nature's 
defense  against  nitrites,  and  Mr.  Butler  asked  him 
vvdien  he  first  came  to  this  conclusion.  He  said  that 
since  this  trial  started,  wdien  he  heard  the  testimony 
asserting  the  disappearance  of  nitrites  during  the 
process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  it  became  evident 
to  him  that  there  W'as  something  there  to  destroy  the 
nitrites.  That  was  on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wesener, 
Prof.  wSayre,  Prof.  Teller  and  Prof.  Emmerson,  and  he 
knew  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Webster.  Upon  reflec¬ 
tion  it  came  to  him  suddenly  that  their  destruction  is 
due  to  the  well  known  action  of  urea  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  under  certain  conditions. 

Dr.  W  alter  M.  Cross  was  put  on  the  stand  in  the 
attempt  to  introduce  a  flask  of  the  gas  drawn  from  the 
bleaching  system  at  the  Rex  mill,  as  the  cross  examina¬ 
tion  the  previous  day  had  indicated  that  some  one 
might  have  tampered  with  the  valves  while  the  gas  was 
drawn.  Although  this  was  not  admitted  by  the  wit¬ 
ness,  Dr.  Cross  had  another  flask  said  to  contain  the 
gas,  which  was  colorless,  but  Judge  McPherson  would 
not  permit  of  this  being  entered  as  an  exhibit,  as  he 
had  drawn  the  line  on  the  number  of  witnesses  the 
defense  would  be  allowed  to  call,  and  he  had  con¬ 
sented  to  Dr.  Cross  being  put  on  the  stand  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  only  for  the  identification  of  one  exhibit. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Lecount,  professor  of  pathology  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  had  examined  the  spleens 
of  the  white  rats  and  guinea  pigs  on  which  Dr. 
Haines  had  experimented  for  the  presence  of  me¬ 
themoglobin  and  found  none.  He  had  examined  the 
spleens  of  several  thousand  human  beings  in  the  last 
few  years.  He  did  not  consider  the  nitrites  in  flour 
as  found  at  present  deleterious  and  thought  one 
thousand  times  the  amount  now  used  could  he  taken 
without  causing  any  serious  disturbance. 

Prof.  Schweitzer  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  testified  that 
since  1872  he  had  made  a  specialty  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  matters  upon  which  as  to  fact  and  principle 
rest  primarily  the  health  of  the  members  of  the  human 
family.  He  had  paid  special  attention  to  atmospheric 
air  in  relation  to  health,  ventilation  and  respiration. 
He  had  paid  attention  to  the  composition  of  air,  water, 
milk  and  foods.  He  had  dealt  with  the  subject  of  air 
in  reference  to  the  consumption  of  air  taken  into  the 
lungs,  e.specially  in  confined  rooms  demanding  ventila¬ 
tion,  also  with  the  constituents  of  air  that  might  ])er- 
haps  be  either  somewhat  strained  or  demand  attention. 

In  i860  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  nitrous  acid  in  air.  From  his  investigations 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  atmospheric  air  con¬ 
tained  nitrous  acid.  This  amount  he  assumes  to  be 
five  one-thousandths  of  one  part  by  volume  in  10.000 
volumes  of  air.  The  total  amount  of  air  inhaled  for 
a  grown  up  person  he  assumes  to  he  lo.ooo  litres  in 
twenty-four  hours.  This  amount  would  contain  five 
cubic  centimeters  of  nitrous  acid.  The  weight  of  this 
amount  of  nitrous  acid  he  calculated  to  I'e  one-fifth 
gramme.  The  air  going  through  the  lungs  is  warmed 
and  the  nitrous  acid  condensed  and  retained,  and  is 
partly  found  in  the  saliva  and  in  the  fluids  of  the  nose. 
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The  fluid  retained  consists  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acid, 
in  his  opinion  mostly  nitrous,  but  assuming  that  it  is 
half  of  each,  then  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  nitrous  acid 
would  be  nearly  wholly  retained  by  the  body.  He  had 
never  looked  upon  such  an  amount  of  nitrous  acid  as 
being  poisonous. 

He  assumed  that  one  pound  of  the  bread  would 
contain  one-one  hundred  and  twentieth  of  a  grain  of 
nitrous  acid  or  just  one-tenth  of  what  is  taken  into 
the  system  during  the  day  by  breathing.  He  consid¬ 
ered  bread  from  bleached  flour  just  as  healthy  as  any 
other  bread. 

He  had  analyzed  probably  more  waters  than  any 
other  chemist  in  the  United  States.  In  some  he  found 
as  high  as  forty  to  sixty  parts  per  million  of  nitrous 
and  nitric  acid.  The  presence  of  nitrates  and  nitrites 
as  such  is  not  looked  upon  as  being  dangerous  in 
water  by  the  analyst. 

On  cross  examination  by  Mr.  Butler  he  said  until  a 
few  years  ago  it  had  been  the  understanding  that 
nitrates  were  an  indication  of  germs.  Nitrites  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  slow  oxidation  as  by  burning  a  lamp.  When 
water  evaporates,  nitrites  are  produced. 

Much  of  the  testimony  of  non-scientific  witnesses  is 
not  shown  in  the  foregoing  statement.  Only  that  hav¬ 
ing  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  issue  of  adulteration  is 
shown.  Both  sides  of  the  case  introduced  a  number 
of  manufacturers — millers,  bakers,  etc. — whose  testi¬ 
mony  was  markedly  radical  and  about  evenly  balanced 
for  or  against  the  conclusions  of  injury  to  and  de¬ 
terioration  of  flour  as  a  result  of  bleaching. 

The  charge  of  Judge  MacPherson  we  present  in 
full,  as  follows ; 

CHARGE  OF  JUDGE  mThERSON. 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
Western  District  of  Missouri 
Western  Division. 

United  States  of  America,  vs.  Six  Hundred  and  Twenty-five 
(625)  Sacks  of  Flour.  Lexington  Mill  and  Elevator  Com- 
pan\%  Claimant. 

the  charge  to  the  jury  by  the  court. 

Smith  McPherson,  Judge. 

April  9th,  1910,  Arba  S.  Valkenburgh,  the  then  United 
States  Attorney  for  this  Judicial  District,  in  his  official 
capacity  as  such  officer  filecl  with  the  clerk  of  this  court  a 
pleading  designated  by  law  as  a  libel.  Later  on,  to-wit.  May 
19th,  1910,  Mr.  Van  Valkenburgs  as  such  officer  as  aforesaid 
filed’ an  amended  libel  in  the  name  of  the  United  _  States  of 
America,  which  in  effect  charged  that  the  said  claimant,  the 
Lexington  Mill  and  Elevator  Company,  April  1st,  1910,  sold 
and  shipped  from  Lexington,  in  the  state  of  Nebraska,  to  a 
grocer  by  the  name  of  B.  O.  Terry  at  and  of  Castle,  in  Sul¬ 
livan  County,  Missouri,  a  shipment  of  flour  containing  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  (625)  sacks  of  flour  of  forty-eight 
pounds  of  flour  to  the  sack.  The  said  libel  charges  the  route 
of  shipment,  namely:  over  two  or  more  connecting  railroads 
between  the  two  said  points.  The  said  Terry  buying  said 
flour  and  receiving  said  shipment  for  the  purpose  of  retailing 
said  flour  to  consumers  at  the  said  town  of  Castle  and  to  his 
customers  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  and  for  said  purposes  the 
said  Lexington  Mill  and  Elevator  Company  made  said 
shipment. 

It  is  further  charged  in  the  said  libel,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  flour  in  question  was  treated  by  a  process  for  bleaching 
flour  known  as  the  Alsop  Process,  which  process  consists  of 
the  generation  by  means  of  electricity  of  nitrogen  peroxide 
gas  which  is  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  and  the  mixture 
brought  into  contact  with  the  flour  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
and  that  the  flour  was  thereby  caused  to  be  adulterated  in 
certain  particulars,  namely: 

a.  In  that  substances  known  as  nitrites  of  nitrite-reacting 
material  has  been  mixed  and  packed  with  the  flour  so  as  to 
reduce  and  lower  and  injuriously  affect  its  quality  and  strength 
in  these  respects  among  others,  to-wit :  that  the  capacity  of 
the  said  flour  to  change  and  improve  as  it  would  have 
changed  and  improved  if  aged  by  natural  processes  has  been 


destroyed;  that  by  direct  action  the  elasticity  of  the  gluten 
has  been  lessened  and  impmred  so  as  to  injuriously  affect 
the  breadmaking  qualities  of  the  flour;  that  other  constituents, 
of  the  flour  have  been  injuriously  affected  so  as  to  reduce,, 
lower  and  impair  its  break-making  qualities. 

b.  In  that  by  the  treatment  of  the  flour  by  the  Alsop 
Process  it  has  been  mixed,  colored  and  stained  in  a  manner 
whereby  damage  and  inferiority  is  concealed  in  these  respects, 
among  others,  to-wit:  that  the  inferiority  of  freshness  or 
newness,  an  inferiority  which  is  present  in  flour  freshly  milled 

,and  which  manifests  itself,  among  other  things,  in  inferiorities 
of  color,  of  elasticity,  of  gluten,  and  of  the  quality  of  other 
ingredients  which  affect  its  value  for  bread-making  purposes, 
is  thereby  concealed;  that  said  flour  has  been  caused  to  sim¬ 
ulate  the  appearance  of  flour  which  has  been  properly  aged 
and  conditioned  by  natural  processes  after  being  milled ;  that 
this  treatment  by  the  Alsop  Process  has  concealed  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  said  flour  and  has  given  it  the  appearance  of  a 
better  grade  of  flour  than  it  really  is,  and  further  that  the  flour 
w^as  when  milled,  when  bleached,  and  now  is,  of  a  grade  of  flour 
inferior  to  a  patent  flour  and  inferior  to  the  flour  made  from 
the  first  quality  of  hard  wheat,  and  that  by  the  Alsop 
Bleaching  Process  it  has  been  caused  to  have  the  appearance 
of  a  patent  flour  and  of  a  flour  made  from  the  first  quality  of 
hard  wheat,  and  that  thereby  the  inferiority  of  said_ flour  was 
and  is  concealed  and  that  in  other  respects  also  the  inferiority 
of  said  flour  was  and  is  concealed. 

c.  In  that  by  the  treatment  as  aforesaid  the  said  flour  has 
been  caused  to  contain  added  poisonous  or  other  added 
deleterious  ingredients,  to-wit :  nitrites  of  nitrite-reacting  ma¬ 
terial,  which  may  render  said  flour  injurious  to  health. 

The  amended  libel  further  charges  that  said  flour  is  mis¬ 
branded  in  substance  as  follows : 

a.  That  the  bags  and  sacks  containing  such  flour  were 
labeled  as  follows : 

“L.  48,  Lexington  Cream  XXXXX  Fancy  Patent.  This 
flour  is  made  from  the  first  quality  hard  wheat.” 

That  in  truth  and  in  fact  a  patent  flour  is,  and  is  known 
and  recognized  to  be,  the  best  grade  of  flour,  and  which  con¬ 
sists  only  of  that  portion  of  the  flour  content  of  the  wheat 
known  as  the  “middlings”.  But  that  the  flour  contained  in 
said  sacks  is  not  patent  flour,  but  is  a  grade  and  quality  of 
flour  inferior  to  patent  flour  being  a  mixture  of  middlings 
together  with  a  commercially  inferior  grade  of  flour,  and  a 
floiir  which  before  bleaching  was  darker  in  color  than  a 
patent  flour  and  inferior  in  grade,  quality  and  strength  to 
patent  flour,  and  that  this  mixture  was  shipped  into  Alissoun 
labeled  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article,  and 
was  labeled  so  as  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  purchaser,  in 
the  respect  that  it  purported  to  be  a  patent  flour  wdiereas  in 
truth  and  in  fact  it  is  not  a  patent  flour.  ^  _ 

b.  That  the  label  on  each  sack  contained  a  statement.  This 
flour  is  made  of  first  quality  hard  wheat,”  whereas  in  truth 
and  in  fact  the  flour  was  not  made  of  first  quality  hard 
wheat,  but  was  milled  in  whole  or  in  part  from  a  grade  or 
grades  of  wheat  inferior  to  first  quality  hard  wheat,  namely, 
“yellow  berry,”  and  other  inferior  wheat,  and  was  sold  under 
the  distinctive  name  of  another  article  than  itself,  and  tlpt 
the  flour  seized  purported  to  be  made  from 'the  first  quality 
of  hard  wheat,  whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact  it  was  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  wheat  inferior  to  the  first  quality  hard 
wheat,  namely,  “yellow  berry”  and  other  inferior  wheat  and 
therefore  was  sold  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another 
article  than  itself  and  was  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of 

the  Act  of  Congress.  .  , 

To  this  amended  libel  which  contains  the  governments 
charge  and  a  statement  of  its  alleged  cause  of  action,  the 
Lexington  Mill  and  Elevator  Company,  claimant  herein,  has 
filed  its  answer,  which  in  substance  and  meaning  states  : 

That  the  Lexington  Mill  and  Elevator  Company  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  flour  seized;  that  the  same  was  manufactured 
at  its  mill  in  Lexington,  Nebraska,  and  sold  to  B.  O.  Terry 
of  Castle,  Missouri,  and  was  shipped  from  Lexington,  Ne¬ 
braska,  to  Terry  at  Castle,  Missouri,  uiwler  a  guaranty  that  the 
sanic  Wcis  not  cidultcrcitcd  |  thcit  th^  cltiini^int  has  not  been  paid 
for  the  flour,  but  that  after  the  seizure  was  required  to  and 
did  furnish  Terry  other  flour  in  lieu  of  the  flour  seized;  that  if 
the  flour  seized  be  condemned,  claimant  will  suffer  loss_to  the 
extent  of  its  value,  namely.  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  ($750.00) 
Dollars;  it  admits  the  shipment  of  the  flour  by  the  route 
alleged  in  the  libel,  and  that  the  flour  was  branded  as  indi- 
cate'd  bv  an  amendment  to  the  amended  libel. 

It  admits  that  the  flour  was  treated  by  a  process  known  as 
the  Alsop  Process,  but  denies  that  the  same  was  adulterated 
wdthin  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  and^  denies  that 
any  substance  known  as  nitrites  or  nitrite-reacting  material 
has  been  mixed  or  packed  with  the  flour  or  any  part  thereof 
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so  as  to  injuriously  reduce  or  lower  its  quality  or  strength  in 
any  respect  whatever,  and  denies  that  the  flour  has  been 
mixed,  colored  or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or 
inferiority  is  concealed  in  any  respect  whatever,  and  denies 
that  the  same  has  been  treated  in  any  manner  whereby  the 
grade  or  the  quality  of  the  flour  has  been  concealed,  and 
denies  that  the  treatment  of  the  flour  has  given  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  better  grade  of  flour  than  it  really  is,  and  denies 
that  any  of  the  flour  is  inferior  to  a  patent  flour,  and  denies 
that  any  of  the  same  was  when  milled  or  now  is  of  a  grade 
of  flour  inferior  to  a  grade  of  flour  made  from  the  first  quality 
of  hard  wheat,  and  denies  that  the  quality  of  said  flour  or 
wheat  from  which  it  was  made  was  in  any  manner  concealed, 
and  denies  that  the  same  or  any  portion  thereof  has  been 
caused  to  contain  any  added  poison  or  other  added  deleterious 
ingredient  which  may  render  said  article  injurious  to  health. 

It  admits  and  alleges  that  the  flour  was  labeled  as  the 
evidence  shows  it  to  have  been  labeled,  but  denies  that  so- 
called  patent  flour  is  known  or  recognized  to  be  a  grade  of 
flour  consisting  only  of  that  portion  of  the  content  of  the 
wheat  known  as  “middlings,”  and  says  that  it  is  not  true 
that  the  flour  contained  in  said  sacks  is  not  a  patent  flour,  or 
that  it  is  of  a  grade  or  quality  inferior  to  patent  flour,  or 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of  middlings  together  with  a  commercially 
inferior  grade  of  flour,  or  of  a  flour  which  was  of  a  darker 
color  than  a  patent  flour,  or  inferior  in  grade,  quality  or 
strength  to  a  patent  flour,  and  denies  that  the  flour  was  mixed 
and  shipped  into  Missouri  and  sold  under  the  distinctive 
name  of  another  article  than  itself,  or-  that  the  same  was 
labeled  in  any  manner  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  pur-, 
chaser,  or  that  it  did  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser  in  any 
respect  whatever. 

It  admits  that  the  sacks  were  labeled  as  the  evidence  shows 
them  to  have  been  labeled,  but  denies  that  the  flour  was  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  grade  of  soft  wheat,  or  that  it  was 
sold  under  the  name  of  an  article  different  from  what  it  really 
was,  or  that  it  was  in  any  respect  misbranded. 

It  admits  that  the  flour  w'as  treated  by  the  Alsop  Process 
and  in  that  connection  alleges  that  the  process  consists  of 
generating  in  rapid  succession,  a  flaming  electric  discharge  in 
a  current  of  air  in  proximity  to  such  electric  discharge,  and  in 
conducting  the  air,  as  modified  by  such  discharge,  into  the 
presence  of  the  flour  as  it  is  being  continuously  passed  through 
a  revolving  reel  or  agitator,  but  denies  that  the  flour  was  in 
anv  way  adulterated,  or  that  by  the  process  any  poisonous  or 
other  deleterious  ingredients  have  in  anv  manner  been  added 
thereto  or  imparted  thereto,  or  that  the  flour  is  in  any  way  in¬ 
jurious  to  health  or  contains  anv  added  deleterious  ingredient, 
or  that  the  same  is  adulterated  in  any  manner,  or  that  by  such 
process  any  damage  or  inferiority  is  in  any  manner  concealed, 
or  that  the  quality  or  strength  of  the  flour  is  in  any  manner  re¬ 
duced  or  lowered. 

To  this  answer  the  government  by  its  counsel  has  filed 
a  reply. 

On  the  issues  thus  outlined  as  contained  in  the  amended 
libel,  and  the  answer  and  reply,  this  case  is  to  be  determined. 

By  reason  of  the  libel  heretofore  referred  to,  a  writ  of 
seizure  was  issued  by  the  order  of  this  court  commanding 
the  United  States  Marshal  for  this  District  to  seize  the  said 
shipment  of  flour  and  the  Marshal  still  holds  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  further  orders  of  the  court  herein. 

The  statute  under  which  this  proceeding  was  brought  and 
the  case  now  being  tried  is  an  enactment  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  approved  by  the  then  President,  June  -SO, 
1906,  (four  years  ago).  This  statute  as  to  its  validity  is  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  claimant  herein.  But  with  that  question  you 
have  no  concern  other  than  to  observe  it.  because  the  Court 
holds  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  wdth  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President  had  the  power  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  the  statute  that  was  enacted 
and  under  which  we  are  proceding,  and  the  Court  holds  and 
so  directs  you  that  the  statute  is  a  valid  enactment,  and  to 
be  enforced  in  any  and  all  cases  where  the  evidence  and  the 
facts  come  within  the  wording  of  the  statute. 

This  statute  is  named  “The  Food  and  Drugs  Act,”  and  is 
an  act  for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation 
of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poisonous  or  deleterious 
foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors,  and  for  regulatino-  traffic 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
statute  deals  with  drugs,  medicines,  liquors  and  foods,  a  part 
of  the  statute  is  with  reference  to  drugs,  medicines  and 
liquors,  and  likewise  confectionery,  but  with  which  in  this 
case  we  are  not  concerned  except  as  the  same  has  a  bearing 
with  reference  to  foods.  That  pa’-t  of  the  statute  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  foods  reads  as  follows;  “That  for  the  puroose  of  this 
act  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  in  case  of 
food : 
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First:  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and  packed  with 
It  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or 
strength.  hj' 

^  Fourth  :  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated  or  stained 
m^a  manner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed. 

Fifth  :  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added 
deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render  such  article  injurious 
to  health.” 

The  statute  further  prohibits  the  misbranding  of  articles  of 
food  and  provides  in  substance  as  follows: 

“That  the  term  ‘misbranded’  as  used  herein  shall  apply  to 
articles  of  food  or  articles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
food,  the  package  or  label  of  which  shall  bear  any  statement 
regarding  such  article  or  the  ingredients  or  substances  con¬ 
tained  therein  which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  statute  further  prohibits  the  misbranding  of  articles  of 
food  or  articles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  food,  the 
package  or  label  of  which  shall  bear  any  statement  regarding 
such  article  or  the  ingredients  or  substances  contained  therein 
which  shdll  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular. 

Any  statement  or  expression  of  opinion  by  the  court  during 
the  trial  of  this  case  with  reference  to  any  fact  or  alleged 
fact,  or  any  criticism  by  the  Court  of  any  witness  or  party  or 
counsel  on  either  side,  are  each  and  all  withdrawn,  and  you 
will  treat  and  consider  the  case  as  if  such  statements  or  crit¬ 
icisms  by  the  Court  were  not  made.  And  I  charge  you  to 
give  no  consideration  to  the  same  or  anv  part  thereof. 

You  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  facts  'in  this  case.  Much 
testimony  in  this  case  was  given  by  scientists  and  experts 
who  testified  before  you.  The  testimony  of  the  experts  as  to 
their  opinion  is  not  binding  upon  the  jury  and  is  merely  ad¬ 
visory  and  may  be  given  such  weight  by  the  jury  as  the  jury 
niay  deem  proper  in  view  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
in  evidence,  or  such  expert  testimony  may  be  wholly  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  jury  in  arriving  at  their  verdict. 

While  you  are  the  judges  of  the  facts  and  of  the  testi¬ 
mony,  and  what  weight  shall  be  given  thereto  regardless  of 
expressions  of  opinion  by  me,  it  is  my  belief  that  I  can  be  of 
substantial  aid  to  you  in  stating  some  facts  which  in  my 
opinion  are  so  well  established  by  the  evidence  as  that  you 
ought  to  have  but  little  or  no  argument  with  reference 
thereto,  and  take  the  same  as  established  facts. 

However,  notwithstanding  my  statements  or  expressions  of 
opinion  with  reference  to  any  fact  in  the  case,  you  are  to 
remember  that  you  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  f'acts  in  the 
case,  and  of  all  deductions  to  be  made  therefrom. 

It  is  an  established  fact  and  concerning  which  there  is  no 
conflict  in  the  testimony  that  the  flour  in  question  in  this  case 
was  transported  from  Lexington,  Nebraska,  to  Castle,  Mis¬ 
souri,  in  interstate  commerce  and  was  subject  to  seizure  for 
confiscation,  if  it  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  any  respect 
or  particular  alleged  in  the  amended  libel. 

It  is  also  an  established  fact  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
that  the  flour  seized  and  in  question  was  made  from  wheat 
of  a  1909  crop  grown  in  the  state  of  Nebraska,  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  No.  2  Turkey  Wheat,  and  that  the 
wheat  was  ground  at  the  claimant’s  mill  at  Lexington,  Ne¬ 
braska,  on  the  night  of  March  31st,  1910,  and  shipped  the 
next  day  to  the  said  Terry  at  Castle,  IMissouri,  by  whom  it 
was  received  in  about  seven  days. 

It  is  also  an  established  fact  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
that  the  wheat  from  which  the  flour  w'as  made  contained  a 
percentage  of  what  is  called  yellow  berry  wheat.  The  wit¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Tucker,  the  head  miller  of  claimant,  testified  that 
the  yellow  berry  was  about  or  approximately  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  entire  wheat  used 
to  make  the  flour  in  question  that  has  been  seized  in  tbis  case, 
and  the  testimony  of  other  millers  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
shows  that  the  wheat  called  “yellow  berry”  is  frequentlv 
indeed  commonly  found  mixed  with  turkey  wheat  as  it  is 
grown  in  these  states,  and  that  the  percentage  of  such  yellow 
berry  varies,  frequently  running  higher  than  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  turkey  wheat  produced  in  various  places 
and  communities  in  said  states.  And  there  is  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  but  a  small  part,  probably  about  one  per  cent  of 
the  turkev  wheat  produced,  in  the  various  places  in  these 
states  which  are  referred  to  in  the  testimony  that  is  wholly 
free  from  the  yellow  berry  wheat.  And  it  appears  that  it  is 
the  common  practice  of  millers  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to 
mill  turkey  wheat  mixed  with  this  yellow  berry. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  flour  seized  in  this  case  was  treated 
by  the  Alsop  Process  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  and 
whitening  the  same;  that  that  process  employs  a  gaseous  sub¬ 
stance  referred  to  in  the  testimonv  as  nitrogen-peroxide  gas — 
NO.  or  N=04. 

It  appears  that  nitrogen-peroxide  gas  is — in  concentration — 
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a  lirownish  or  yellowish  gas  heavier  than  atmospheric  air, 
of  offensive  odor,  corrosive  in  character,  and  a  poison,  and 
deleterious  substance,  and  if  taken  by  a  human  being  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  will  produce  poisonous  action  and  death. 

It  appears  that  when  nitrogen-peroxide  gas  is  brought  into 
contact  with  water  or  moisture,  there  is  by  chemical  change 
produced  nitrous  acid  and  nitric  acid  in  equal  quantities,  and 
it  also  appears  that  each  of  these  acids  so  produced  is  a 
poisonous  and  deleterious  substance  which  if  taken  by  a 
human  being  in  sufficient  quantities  will  produce  poisonous 

action  and  death.  r  a  ■ 

It  appears  that  the  water  or  moisture  content  of  Hour  is 
equal  to  about  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  Hour,  amounting  to  about  five  pounds  of  each  of  the  sacks 
seized  or  about  twenty  pounds  in  a  barrel  of  flour. 

It  appears  that  nitrous  acid  readily  combines  chemically 
with  other  substances  such  as  are  contained  in  wheat  flour 
and  thereby  forms  nitrites  of  various  kinds,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  substances  with  which  the  acid  chem¬ 
ically  combines. 

It  appears  that  such  nitrites  as  may  be  formed  by  the 
introduction  of  nitrous  acid  into  flour  are  poisonous  and  dele¬ 
terious  substances  and  that  if  taken  by  a  human  being  m 
sufficient  quantities,  will  produce  poisonous  action  and  death. 

It  appears  that  nitric  acid  readily  combines  chemically  with 
other  substances  such  as  are  contained  in  wheat  flour,  and 
thereby  forms  nitrates  of  various  kinds  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  substances  with  which  the  acid  combines. 

To  enable  the  government  to  obtain  a  verdict  at  your  hands 
in  its  favor,  it  is  required  to  furnish  such  a  measure  of 
evidence  as  to  sustain  the  allegations  of  the  amended  libel 
by  a  fair  preponderance  of  the  evidence.  By  a  fair  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  evidence  is  meant  a  greater  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  it  is  sufficient  if  it  satisfies  your  mind  that  die 
allegations  which  it  supports  are  true  without  regard  to  which 
side  produces  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  giving  the  same. 
It  is  not  incumbent  on  the  government  to  sho\y  that  the 
allegations  of  the  amended  libel  in  a  case  like  this  are  true 
bevond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Proofs  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  are  only  exacted  in  a  criminal  case,  and  this  is  not  a 
criminal  case  within  the  meaning  of  that  rule,  but  it_  is  an 
action  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  action.  You  are  the  judges 
of  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  and  of  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses,  and  it  is- for  you  to  say  what  the  truth  is. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  government  to  prove  that  the  flours 
seized  was  adulterated  and  misbranded  in  some  respect  or 
particular  alleged  in  the  libel.  But  it  need  not  prove  that  the 
flour  was  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  all  of  the  respects  and 
particulars  alleged.  If  it  appears  from  the  evidence  in  this 
case  that  the  flour  was  adulterated  in  any  respect  or  partic¬ 
ular  alleged  then  you  must  find  for  the  government  that  the 
same  was  adulterated,  and  if  it  appears  in  the  evidence  that 
the  same  was  misbranded  in  any  respect  or  particular  alleged, 
then  you  must  find  for  the  government  on  that  issue.  And 
if  you  find  that  it  was  not  misbranded  in  any  respect  or 
particular  alleged,  then  you  must  find  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  that  issue. 

One  of  the  issues  submitted  to  you  is  the  alleged  violation 
of  the  first  subdivision  relating  to  food  in  Section  Seven  of 
the  Act,  which  in  substance  declares  an  article  of  food  to  be 
adulterated  if  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and  packed 
with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality 
or  strength. 

Upon  this  point  the  substance  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
government  is,  (a),  that  the  capacity  of  the  flour  to  change 
and  improve  as  it  would  have  changed  and  improved  if  aged 
by  natural  processes,  has  been  destroyed  by  the  treatment  of 
the  flour  by  the  Alsop  Process  whereby  substances  known  as 
nitrites  or  nitrite-reacting  material  have  been  niixed  and 
packed  with  the  flour,  and  (b),  that  by  direct  action  of  such 
process  the  elasticity  of  the  gluten  has  been  lessened  and  im¬ 
paired  so  as  to  injuriously  affect  the  bread-making  qualities 
of  the  flour.  And  (c),  that  other  comstituents  of  the  flour 
have  been  bv  such  process  injuriously  affected  so  as  to  reduce, 
lower  and  impair  its  bread-making  quality. 

On  the  first  branch  of  this  particular  issue  it  appears  that 
wheat  flour  improves  by  lapse  of  time  and  processes  of  natural 
aging.  I  charge  you  that  if  the  treatment  of  this  flour  by 
the  Alsop  Process  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  and  whitening 
resulted  in  any  injury  to  the  capacity  of  the  flour  to  change 
and  improve  as  it  would  have  changed  and  improved  if  aged 
by  natural  processes,  that  your  finding  must  be  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  flour  is  aclulterated._ 

On  the  second  branch  of  this  particular  issue,  I  charge  you 
that  if  you  find  from  the  evidence  that  bv  the  direct  action 
and  as  a  result  of  the  treatment  of  this  flour  by  the  Alsop 
Process,  the  elasticity  of  the  gluten  has  been  lessened  or  im¬ 


paired  so  as  to  injuriously  affect  the  bread-making  qualities 
of  the  flour,  that  your  finding  must  be  for  the  government 
that  this  flour  is  adulterated. 

On  the  third  point  of  this  particular  issue,  the  govern¬ 
ment  claim.s  that  the  treatment  of  this  flour  by  the  Alsop 
Process  caused  substances  known  as  nitrites  or  nitrite-reacting 
material  to  be  mixed  and  packed  with  the  flour  so  as  to  re¬ 
duce,  lower  and  impair  its  bread-making  qualities,  and  so  as 
to  render  the  same  injurious  to  health.  If  you  shall  find 

from  the  evidence  that  the  flour  seized  was  by  such  treat¬ 

ment  so  injured,  your  finding  must  be  for  the  government 
that  this  flour  was  adulterated. 

The  substance  of  the  charges  of  the  government  that  this 
flour  is  adulterated  in  violation  of  the  fourth  subdivision 
relating  to  food  of  Section  Seven  of  the  law  in  question,  is 
that  by  the  treatment  of  the  same  by  the  .Alsop  Process  the 
flour  has  been  mixed,  colored  and  stained  in  a  manner  whereby 
damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed  in  these  respects,  namely, 
(a),  that  the  said  flour  has  been  caused  to  simulate  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  flour  that  has  been  naturally  aged  and  condi¬ 

tioned  by  natural  processes  after  milling;  (b),  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  by'  the  Alsop  Process  has  concealed  inferiority  in  said 
flour,  a'nd  has  given  it  the  appearance  of  a  better  grade  of 
flour  than  it  really  is;  (c),  that  the  flour  is  of  a  grade  inferior 
to  patent  flour  mid  inferior  of  flour  made  from  the  first 
quality  of  hard  wheat,  and  that  treatment  of  the  same  by 
the  Alsop  Process  has  caused  it  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
patent  flour  and  of  a  flour  made  from  the  first  quality  of 
hard  wheat. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  when  flour 
when  freshly  made  is  inferior  to  what  that  same  flour  will 
become  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  processes  of  natural 
aging  and  conditioning;  that  the  inferiorities  of  freshness  or 
newness  manifest  themselves  in  inferiorities  of  color,  of  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  gluten,  and  of  the  quality  of  other  ingredients 
which  affect  its  value  for  bread-making  purposes;  and  it 
further  appears  that  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  aging  and  con¬ 
ditioning  by  natural  processes  wheat  flour  will  improve  for 
a  period  of  time,  stated  to  he  from  two  to  four  montbs,  or 
thereabouts,  and  that  such  improvement  increases  the  value 
of  the  flour  and  makes  it  lighter  in  color;  and  it  further_  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  bleaching  process  makes  the  freshly  milled 
wheat  flour  appear  to  be  like  and  to  simulate  the  appearance 
which  that  same  flour  will  assume  after  natural  aging  and 
conditioning.  And  it  further  appears  that  this  flour  when 
seized  was  not  naturally'  aged  or  conditioned,  but  was  newly 
milled  flour. 

On  this  branch  of  this  particular  issue  it  Js  for  you  to  say 
in  the  light  of  all  these  facts  and  all  the  evidence  whether  or 
not  the  inferiority  of  fre.shness  or  newness  was  concealed  by 
the  bleaching  process. 

On  the  second  branch  of  this  particular  issue,  I  charge  you 
that  if  treatment  by  the  Alsop  Process  has  given  to  this  flour 
the  appearance  of  a  better  grade  or  quality  of  flour  than  it 
reallv  is,  you  should  find  for  the  government  that  it  is 
adulterated.  And  upon  the  third  branch  of  this  particular 
issue,  I  charge  you  that  if  you  should  find  from  the  evidence 
that  this  flour  is  of  a  grade  of  flour  inferior  to  patent  flour 
or  is  a  flour  inferior  to  flour  made  from  the  first  quality  hard 
wheat,  and  that  bleaching  by  the  Alsop  Process  has  caused  it 
to  have  the  appearance  either  of  a  patent  flour, — as  that  term 
will  be  explained  to  you  in  this  charge, — or  the  appearance  of 
a  flour  made  from  the  first  quality  of  hard  wheat,  then  you 
must  find  for  the  government  that  this  flour  is  adulterated. 

The  government  charges  adulteration  of  this  flour  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  fifth  subdivision  relating  to  food  of  the  section  of 
the  statute  under  which  we  are  proceeding.  _  The  words  of 
that  provision  are  as  follows;  “If  it  (in  this  case  meaning 
flour)  contains  any'  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious 
ingredient  which  may  render  such  article  (in  this  case  meaning 
flour)  injurious  to  health. 

The  substance  of  the  charge  found  in  the  amended  libel  is 
that  by  the  treatment  of  the  flour  by  the  Alsop  Process  it  has 
been  caused  to  contain  added  poisonous  and  other  added 
deleterious  ingredients  which  may  render  the  same  injurious 
to  health,  to-wit ;  nitrites,  nitrite-reacting  material,  nitrogen 
peroxide  gas,  nitrous  acid,  nitric  acid  and  other  poisonous  and 
deleterious  ingredients  and  substances. 

It  is  the  claim  of  the  government  that  if  the  flour  contain 
any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredients  of 
a  kind  or  character  which  may  render  (that  is,  which  is 
capable  of  rendering)  such  article  injurious  to  health,  it  is 
adulterated,  and  should  be  condemned  for  confiscation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  claim  of  the  claimant  that  even 
though  the  flour  contain  added  poisonous  or  other  added 
deleterious  ingredient,  it  may  not  be  condemned  unless  it  shall 
further  appear  that  such  added  substances  are  in  such  quan- 
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tity  that  the  flour  shall  be  thereliy  rendered  injurious  to  the 
health. 

This  statute  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  and 
protecting  the  consumer,  which  in  this  case  means  those  who 
eat  bread  and  cakes  and  pastry  and  gravy  and  other  products 
made  from  wheat  flour.  This  was  the  purpose  that  Congress 
had  in  mind  when  it  enacted  this  statute.  And  in  enforcing 
this  statute  in  proper  cases  the  fact  that  it  will  subject  the 
millers  to  some  expense,  or  the  fact,  that  it  will  enable  the 
millers  to  market  the  flour  more  readily  or  at  a  better  price, 
is  entitled  to  no  consideration  and  will  receive  no  weight  at 
your  hands. 

It  will  he  noted  that  the  Act  does  not  say,  “Any  added 
poison,”  but  does  say  “any  added  poisonous  ingredient”  The 
word  “poisonous”  as  an  adjective,  conveys  a  descriptive 
meaning  and  is  used  in  a  qualitative  sense,  and  not  in  a 
quantitative  sense.  That  is.  it  refers  to  the  kind  of  substance, 
and  iiot  to  the  quantity  of  the  substance.  This  idea  or 
meaning  is  further  emphasized  and  rendered  more  certain  by 
the  qualifying  clause  “which  >na\  render  such  article  injurious 
to  health."  It  does  not  say  "which  does  render  such  article 
injurious  to  health”  but  manifestly  it  was  the  purpose  of 
Congress  to  include  in  this  distinction  all  ingredients  of  a 
poisonous  character  to  which  in  their  essential  nature  might 
he  ascribed  the  tendency  to  affect  health  seriously. 

This  statute  is  essentially  a  remedial  one,  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  known  or  supposed  abuses  with  respect  to  the 
adulteration  of  food  and  other  articles  ®f  human  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  primarily  a  statute  of  prevention.  Its  meaning  is 
made  clear  when  its  purpose  is  known  and  borne  in  mind. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
when  it  passed  this  act,  intended  that  producers  and  vendors 
might  continue  to  add  ])oisonous  aand  other  injurious  sub¬ 
stances  to  food  so  long  as  the  quantity  added  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  produce  observable  poisonous  or  injurious  effects 
upon  the  health  of  consumers,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  Con¬ 
gress  intended  to  require  that  the  government  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  condemnation  of  an  article  of  food  as  adulterated 
must  prove  that  it  contains  added  poisonous  or  other  added 
deleterious  ingredient  in  such  a  quantity  as  zoould  render  such 
article  injurious  to  health.  It  is  known  to  everyone  that 
there  is  no  method  of  ascertaining  or  measuring  the  effect  of 
the  consumption  of  such  substances  in  food  upon  the  public 
health  or  upon  the  health  of  any  particular  individual. 

It  is  clear  that  it  was  intended  by  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
adding  to  food  of  any  quantity  of  the  prohibited  substances. 

The  fact  that  poisonous  substances  are  to  be  found  in  the 
bodies  of  human  beings,  in  the  air,  in  potable  water,  and  in 
articles  of  food,  such  as  ham,  bacon,  fruits,  certain  vege¬ 
tables,  and  other  articles,  does  not  justify  the  adding  of  the 
same  or  other  poisonous  substances  to  articles  of  food,  such 
as  flour,  because  the  statute  condemns  the  adding  of  poisonous 
substances.  Therefore  the  court  charges  you  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  need  not  prove  that  this  flour  or  food  stuffs  made  by 
the  use  of  it  would  injure  the  health  of  any  consumer.  It 
is  the  character — not  the  quantity — of  the  added  substances, 
if  any,  which  is  to  determine  this  case. 

The  flour  seized  in  this  case  is  an  article  of  food  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Congress.  And  if  the  treatment 
of  the  same  by  the  Alsop  Process  caused  it  to  contain  any 
added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  of  a 
kind  or  character  which  may  render  the  same  injurious  to 
health,  then  it  is  adulterated  and  must  be  condemned. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  flour  was  treated  by  the  Alsop  Pro¬ 
cess  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  or  whitening,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  established  that  nitrogen-peroxide  gas  was  employed 
for  that  purpose  and  further  establishes  that  that  gas,  nitrous 
acid,  nitric  acid  and  nitrites  of  the  mind  which  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  treatment  are  poisonous  and  deleterious  suh- 
•stances,  and  that  these  substances  when  taken  in  sufficient 
quantities  will  produce  poisonous  action  or  death. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  bleach¬ 
ing  process  imparts  and  adds  to  flour  substances  referred  to 
in  the  testimony  as  nitrites  or  nitrite-reacting  material,  and 
such  substances  were  imparted  to  the  flour  seized  in  this  case 
by  the  bleaching  process.  It  further  appears  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  substances  so  imparted  or  added  to  this  flour 
are  qualitatively  both  poisonous  and  deleterious,  that  is  to 
say,  that  these  substances  are  of  a  poisonous  and  deleterious 
character. 

It  is  well  known  that  wheat  flour  is  not  eaten  raw.  There 
is  evidence  in  this  case  that  tends  to  show  that  during  the 
process  of  making  bread  nitrites  or  nitrite-reacting  material 
contained  in  the  flour  is  lessened  and  mav  be  eliminated  under 
some  circumstances,  but  it  is  also  well  known  that  wheat 
flour  is  used  for  the  making  of  other  articles  of  food — bis¬ 
cuits,  dumplings,  pastry,  cake,  crackers,  gravy  and  perhaps 


other  articles  of  food,  which  mav  he  consumed  bv  all  classes 
of  persons,  the  young,  the  old,  'the  sick,  the  well,  the  weak 
and  the  strong ;  and  I  charge  you  that  it  is  right  for  you,  in 
reaching  your  verdict,  to  take  these  facts  into  consideration 
together  with  all  the  other  proven  facts  and  circumstances  in 
the  case. 

With  reference  to  the  issue  as  to  misl)randing,  the  same 
divides  itself  under  two  heads,  one  with  reference  to  quality 
of  the  flour,  and  the  other  with  reference  to  kind  of  wheat 
from  which  it  was  made.  The  flour  is  branded  as  a  fancy 
patent  flour  and  it  is  also  represented  liy  label  on  each  sack 
that  the  flour  is  made  of  first  quality  hard  wheat. 

There  is  much  dispute  in  the  evidence  as  to  meaning  of 
the  phrase  “patent  flour.”  Some  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
government  testified  in  substance  that  the  phrase  had  a  well 
defined  meaning  among  millers,  bakers  and  in  the  flour 
market  generally,  and  that  it  means  that  the  flour  so  called 
patent  flour  is  less  than  the  total  flour  content  of  the  wheat, 
and  includes  what  is  known  in  the  milling  process  as  the 
purified  middlings,  but  it  is  not  claimed  by  the  government 
nor  any  of  the  witnesses  that  patent  flour  is  or  contains  any 
definite  or  specific  percentage  of  the  total  flour  content  of 
the  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
claimant  testified  that  the  phrase  “patent  flour”  has  no  defi¬ 
nite  or  recognized  meaning  among  millers,  bakers,  flour 
dealers  or  elsewhere,  and  that  flours  containing  the  total  flour 
content  of  the  wheat  excepting  low  grade,  sometimes  called 
“red  dog"  are  labeled  and  sold  in  the  market  as  “patent  flour.” 

It  is  the  law  that  if  the  phrase  “patent  flour”  has  a  well 
knowm  and  well  understood  meaning  generally  among  millers, 
flour  purchasers,  bakers  and  in  the  flour  markets  of  the 
country  then  such  meaning  as  so  understood  is  to  he  attrib¬ 
uted  to  that  phrase. 

In  other  words,  patent  flour  is  the  kind  of  flour  that  it  is 
generally  understood  to  be  by  millers,  bakers,  flour  pur¬ 
chasers  and  in  the  markets  generally.  You  are  therefore  to 
determine,  first,  has  the  phrase  “patent  flour”  any  well  de¬ 
fined  and  w'ell  known  meaning?  And  second,  is  the  flour 
seized  that  kind  of  flour,  namely,  “patent  flour?”  If  it  is, 
your  finding  must  he  against  the  government  on  this  brancli 
of  the  case.  But  if  it  is  not  a  patent  flour,  as  that  phrase  is 
understood  as  heretofore  explained,  your  finding  must  be  for 
the  government  upon  this  branch  of  the  case. 

On  the  second  branch  of  the  charge  of  misbranding  con¬ 
tained  in  the  amended  libel,  the  facts  appear  to  be  that  the 
flour  seized  was  manufactured  by  the  claimant  at  its  mills 
from  wheat  which  was  raised  in  the  year  1909  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Lexington,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska:  that  the 
wheat  weighed  about  fifty-nine  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  was 
of  a  variety  known  as  No.  2  Turkey  wheat,  in  which  there 
w'as  a  quantity  of  wheat  known  as  yellow  berry  or  as  some¬ 
times  called  by  millers  “yellow  l)elly”  amounting  to  from 
ten  to  tw'entv-five  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  used  to  make 
this  flour.  The  wheat  known  as  yellow  berry  is  commonly 
found  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  growing  with  turkey  wheat 
It  differs  in  color  and  cpiality  from  pure  turkey  wheat,  and 
is  considered  by  millers  less  desirable  and  is  of  less  value 
commercially. 

The  words  upon  each  sack.  “This  flour  is  made  of  first 
quality  hard  wheat,”  is  in  effect  a  representation  that  the 
flour  was  made  from  first  quality  hard  wheat. 

You  are  to  determine  whether  or  not  that  representation 
is  true.  And  in  so  doing  you  will  not  be  controlled  by  the 
fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  wheat  used  was  “the  best  grown 
in  the  district  where  claimant  procured  his  supply  for  mill¬ 
ing,”  but  you  have  a  right  to  consider  the  same  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  other  wheats  grown  in  different  places  and  parts  of 
the  country  as  disclosed  by  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  in 
the  light  of  all  of  the  evidence  on  this  question  say  whether 
or  not  the  wheat  used  was  in  truth  and  in  fact  first  quality 
hard  wheat. 

I  am  now  about  committing  this  case  to  you  gentlemen  for 
decision.  We  have  been  engaged  in  this  trial  continuously 
for  five  weeks  of  time,  during  most  of  which  time  the  weather 
has  been  oppressively  and  well-nigh  unbearably  hot.  Your 
work,  as  well  as  that  of  all  of  counsel  in  the  case  and  mv 
own  work,  has  been  exceedingly  laborious  and  fatiguing.  I 
commend  you  for  the  patience  you  have  given  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  and  to  the  argument  of  counsel.  I  have  the  right  to 
insi.s't  and  do  insist  that  you  now  take  this  case  to  your  room 
and  give  both  the  facts  m  the  case  and  the  law  as  I  have 
given  to  you  in  charge  your  best  and  most  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment.  In  view  of  statements  that  have  been  made  by  counsel 
during  the  progress  of  this  case,  you  will  not  consider  and 
you  must  put  to  one  side  all  Questions  of  who  the  counsel 
are,  or  where  they  are  from.  This  is  not  a  contest  between 
states  or  sections  of  the  country.  Ours  is  but  one  country. 
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and  this  enactment  by  congress  is  for  the  entire  country.  The 
fact  that  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  issued  a  patent 
for  the  Alsop  Process  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
lof  branding  correctly,  or  the  misbranding  of  flour.  The  fact 
that  the  Patent  Office  issued  a  patent  for  the  Alsop  Process 
does  not  warrant  nor  authorize  the  adulteration  of  flour  as 
made  by  the  Alsop  Process,  if  it  is  adulterated.  All  these 
things  must  be  put  to  one  side,  and  your  verdict  must  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  facts  in  the  case. 
It  is  of  no  importance  to  you,  nor  is  it  of  importance  to 
me,  who  will  be  pleased  or  displeased  in  this  case,  whether 
.counsel  or  of  the  parties  or  of  any  other  person.  The  only 
(question  is.  What  is  the  right  and  what  the  wrong  of  this  case? 

Your  verdict  must  recite  whether  this  flour  was  misbranded 
or  not,  and  your  verdict  must  further  recite  whether  this 
flour  was  adulterated  or  not,  w'ithin  the  meaning  of  what  I 
have  heretofore  said  to  you.  And  that  there  may  be  no  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  your  v^erdict  I  hand  you  two  pair  of  verdicts. 

Your  foreman  will  sign  the  one  of  each  pair  and  bring 
the  same  into  court  for  record,  the  other  of  each  pair  having 
heen  destroyed  by  you.  And  you  will  make  no  other  findings 
than  these  two.  All  matters  bearing  on  these  two  forms  you 
will  give  due  weight  thereto,  and  all  matters  not  having  a 
hearing  thereon,  you  will  utterly  disregard. 

You  will  observe  that  one  of  these  pairs  of  verdicts  I  now 
hand  you  is  with  reference  to  misbranding.  If  the  flour  seized 
•was  misbranded  in  any  particular  as  alleged  in  the  amended 
libel,  your  foreman  will  sign  the  one  thus  reciting,  but  if  not 
misbranded  in  any  particular  as  alleged  in  the  amended  libel, 
your  foreman  will  sign  the  other.  You  will  also  observe 
(that  I  hand  you  a  pair  of  verdicts  with  reference  to  adul¬ 
teration.  If  the  flour  seized  was  adulterated  in  any  one  of  the 
ways  or  methods  as  alleged  in  the  amended  libel,  your  fore¬ 
man  will  sign  the  one  reciting  the  adulteration ;  if  you  do 
not  so  find,  your  foreman  will  sign  the  other.  You  will  now 
take  the  case. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ADULTERA¬ 
TIONS  AND  SOPHISTICATIONS  OF  OHIO 
STATE  PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  report  of  the  committee  on  adultera¬ 
tions  and  sophistications  of  the  Ohio  State  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Association  was  presented  at  the  thirty-second 
annual  convention  of  the  association  held  at  Cedar 
Point,  JttJy  I2th,,  13th,  14th  and  15th.  The  members 
of  the  committee  are  George  D.  Beal,  Joseph  Fed  and 
Theodore  D.  Wetterstrom. 

The  condition  of  the  drugs  on  the  market  is  generally 
good.  There  are  to  be  found,  and  probably  always  will  be 
found,  some  gross  cases  of  adulteration.  The  great  activity 
■of  food  and  drug  control  officials,  both  state  and  national, 
has  raised  the  standard  of  goods  in  state  and  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  while  the  awakened  interest  of  the  druggists  them¬ 
selves  has  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  drugs  of  better  grade. 

The  Committee  on  Drug  Market  of  the  American  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Association  presented  a  very  interesting  report 
at  the  last  meeting  of  that  association  at  Richmond,  Va., 
which  deserves  a  more  extended  discussion  than  can  be 
■given  here.  Attention  ’s  called  to  many  cases  of  marked 
deficiency  in  strength  of  common  pharmaceuticals,  which 
seem  to  be  due  to  carelessness  in  manufacture  rather  than 
■deliberate  attempts  to  defraud,  especially  as  many  of  them 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  there  would  be  little  inducement 
on  the  score  of  cost  saving. 

Lack  of  care  in  dispensing  may  be  placed  in  this  same 
list;  a  number  of  cases  having  recently  been  mentioned 
where  mercurial  ointment  has  been  dispensed  which  was 
helow  strength.  This  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ointment  had  softened  during  a  spell  of  warm  weather, 
thus  allowing  the  mercury  to  separate.  It  is  clear  that  the 
ointment  should  have  been  well  triturated  before  dispensing 
to  insure  the  thorough  mixture  of  the  mercury  with  the 
base. 

There  is  often  found  a  great  variation  in  the  results  of 
assays  made  by  different  chemists.  One  lot  of  aconite  root 
■showed  variations,  according  to  the  analysts,  of  from  0.31 
per  cent  to  0.48  per  cent.  Extract  nux  vomica  labeled  to 
■contain  5.0  per  cent  by  the  different  manufacturers,  showed 
an  analysis  from  4.32  per  cent  to  7.20  per  cent,  and  samples 
■of  fluid-extract  Belladonna  leaves  labeled  to  contain  0.30 
per  cent  of  alkaloids  actually  contained  0.25  per  cent  to  0.39 
per  cent.  These  are  hardly  to  be  considered  as  excusable 


cases  as  the  rate  of  deterioration  is  not  such  as  to  cause  a 
rapid  change  in  strength. 

Carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  resulted  in 
the  sale  of  a  lot  of  potassium  bromide  containing  50  per 
cent  of  sodium  bromide.  It  is  clear  that  this  was  an  unin¬ 
tentional  adulteration. 

CRUDE  DRUGS. 

Colocyntli — This  must  be  powdered  without  the  seeds  if 
it  is  to  answer  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  require¬ 
ments  for  the  powdered  drug.  Several  lots  containing  seeds 
have  been  seized  by  government  officers,  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  To  get  around  this,  the  dealers  are  offering  it  as 
“colocynth  apple,”  claiming  that  as  this  name  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  no  standard  of  purity  exists  for 
it,  and  it  may  be  adulterated  in  any  way  they  desire.  How¬ 
ever,  this  must  not  be  sold  as  powdered  colocynth. 

Aspidmm — In  accord  with  the  above  idea  is  the  marketing 
of  male  fern  containing  all  the  chaff  and  other  refuse  as 
aspidium  “natural.” 

Asafoetida—T\\\s  is  still  adulterated  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  chalk,  sand  and  ground  rock  being  frequently  used. 
All  of  these  are  shown  by  the  high  ash  content,  often  as 
high  as  45  per  cent.  Other  samples  have  been  found  to 
contain  gummy  matters  resembling  the  true  drug,  giving 
proper  results  for  ash,  but  failing  on  the  solubility  require¬ 
ments. 

Belladonna  Leaves — These  show  the  full  amount  of  alka¬ 
loid  in  practically  every  case,  though  there  is  a  frequent  ad¬ 
dition  of  scopola.  The  small  upper  part  of  the  stem  is  as 
rich  in  alkaloid  as  the  leaf  and  is  frequently  added  to  the 
latter.  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  report 
states  that  there  is  frequently  such  an  amount  of  extractive 
in  the  leaves  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  prepare  a 
fluid  extract  of  full  strength. 

Belladonna  Root~The  quality  is  generally  good,  scarcely 
any  poke  root  being  found  therein  at  the  present  time.  ,  To 
quote  from  the  report  of  Evans  Sons,  Lescher  and  Webb, 
of  London  and  Liverpool,  England :  “Much  foreign  root  is 
absolutely  spoiled  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  by  lack  of 
care  in  drying.  Such  samples  possess  a  strong  empyreumatic 
odor,  the  interior  of  the  root  being  often  blackened  by  fer¬ 
mentation  and  intense  heat.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  roots 
of  this  description  are  often  rich  in  alkaloid.  This  class  of 
drug  yields  much  extractive  matter  to  alcoholic  menstrua, 
and  naturally  produces  very  dark  and  strong-smelling  galeni¬ 
cals,  but  apart  from  the  latter  disadvantages  it  would  be  un¬ 
safe  to  rely  upon  the  alkaloid  remaining  unchanged  in  com¬ 
position  and  qualities.” 

Digitalis  offered  for  import  if  often  of  a  very  poor  qual¬ 
ity  for  the  same  reason,  as  the  drug  is  very  sensitive  in  na¬ 
ture.  Some  importers  are  unable  to  see  why  a  lot  of  drug 
should  be  rejected  merely  because  it  is  a  little  off  color. 

Gentian — Two  samples  of  the  powdered  drug  are  reported 
as  containing  respectively  15  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  of 
ground  olive  pits. 

English  Peppermint  Oil — A  new  adulterant  of  this  oil  has 
been  reported  by  E.  J.  Parry  in  the  Chemist  and  Druggist. 
The  adulterant  was  present  to  about  20  per  cent,  and  was 
indicated  by  the  difference  in  solubility,  but  not  enough  could 
be  separated  to  permit  of  its  identification. 

Insect  Powder — Samples  of  this  have  been  found  which 
consisted  entirely  of  ground  stems.  Naturally  this  was 
offered  for  sale  at  a  price  below  that  of  the  genuine. 

Nux  Vomica — The  common  adulterant  of  this  is  ground 
olive  pits,  but  a  new  one  is  coming  into  use.  This  is  the 
raspings  of  the  vegetable  ivor}’  nut.  While  the  nut  itself 
is  very  hard,  yet  the  turnings  are  brittle  and  can  easily 
be  ground  into  a  powder  which  closely  resembles  that  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  drug. 

Stramonium  Leaves — The  adulteration  of  these  with 
chopped  chestnut  leaves  is  quite  common. 

Storax — Rosin  is  a  common  adulterant  of  this  balsam. 

PROPRIETARIES,  BEVERAGES,  ETC. 

The  following  headache  remedies  have  been  declared  mis¬ 
branded  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  because  the  presence  and 
amount  of  acetanilide  was  not  stated  on  the  label :  Dr. 
Parker’s  Headache  Cure,  made  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  Huth- 
welker’s  Headache  Tablets,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  O.  K.  Headache 
Cure,  Houston,  Tex.;  Analgine  Tablets,  Bernardsville,  N. 
J. ;  U-Re-Ka  Headache  Tablets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Preston’s 
Hed-Ake,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  following  soft  drinks  were  shown  by  the  chemists 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  contain  cocaine,  and 
were  declared  misbranded  because  the  presence  and  amount 
of  the  alkaloid  was  ^not  stated  on  the  label:  Pillsbury’s 
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Coke  Ejdract,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Cafe-Coca  Compound, 
Athens,  Ga  ;  Koca-Nola,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Kos-Kola,  Chicago, 

A  V  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Coke  Extract,  Kumfort  Co.’s, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Among  the  proprietary  remedies  which  have  been  declared 
misbranded  by  the  government  there  are  two  or  three  that 
we  wish  to  mention. 

Eyelin,  made  by  the  Eyelin  Company,  Chicago,  was  found 
only  of  perfumed  vaseline,  and  the  statement  on 
the  label  that  the  preparation  would  re-shape  and  rejuvenate 
the  eye  and  sight  was  claimed  bv  the  authorities  to  be  mis¬ 
leading. 

Another  preparation  declared  misbranded  because  of  ex¬ 
travagant  claims,  is  Mother’s  Friend.  This  is  said  by  the 
government  chemists  to  consist  only  of  an  oil  together  with 
a  small  amount  of  soap. 

Radol,  claimed  to  be  a  radium  impregnated  fluid,  was  de¬ 
clared  misbranded  because  the  chemists  could  find  on  trace 
of  impregnation  with  any  radio-activity,  and  because  it  con¬ 
tained  6.99  per  cent  of  alcohol,  the  presence  of  which,  and 
the  amount  present,  were  not  shown  on  the  label. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Ohio  Dairy 
and  Food  Department  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  last  year  was 
the  display  of  patent  and  proprietary  remedies,  so  marked 
as  to  call  attention  to  the  parts  of  the  label  which  did  or  did 
not  comply  with  the  labeling  sections  of  the  drug  laws. 

FROM  THE  L.\ST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER. 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  Commissioner  Dunlap,  of 
the  Ohio  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  we  have  taken  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  list  of  drugs  which  have  been  examined  during 
the  past  year  by  the  chemists  of  the  department ; 


Drug. 

Passed. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Hoffman’s  Anodyne  . 

0 

6 

8 

Tincture  Arnica  . 

1 

Powdered  Asafoetida  . 

.  1 

2 

3 

Bay  Rum  . 

26 

37 

Spirit  of  Camphor . 

.  8 

14 

22 

Powdered  Cantharides  . . 

.  1 

1 

Castor  Oil  . 

i 

1 

Castor  Oil,  Tasteless . 

.  1 

1 

Castorsalt  Tablets  . 

i 

1 

Chloroform  Lozenges  . 

1 

1 

Codeine  Sulphate  Tablets . 

.  4 

8 

12 

Digitalis  . 

9 

12 

Epsom  Salt  . 

2 

2 

Fluid  extract  Ergot . 

2 

2 

Tincture  Iodine  . 

.  9 

23 

32 

Tincture  Opium  . 

.  11 

5 

16 

Tincture  Nux  Vomica . 

9 

4 

6 

Turpentine  . 

9 

8 

5 

Extract  Witch  Hazel . 

.  4 

5 

9 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  quality  of  the  drugs  dis¬ 
pensed  is  steadily  improving,  in  fact,  we  believe  that  in  time 
this  committee  can  be  relegated  entirely  to  ancient  history. 


CHICAGO  GETS  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW. 

The  Fifth  National  Dairy  Show  will  be  held  in  the 
Chicago  Coliseum,  October  20th  to  29th,  1910,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  Milwaukee,  as  previously  announced.  This 
action  was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  Association,  while 
in  Chicago,  June  i8th. 

Inasmuch  as  Milwaukee  was  decided  upon  at  a 
previous  meeting  of  the  Board,  as  the  location  for  the 
1910  show,  it  is  only  proper  that  its  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters  understand  just  why  this  decision  was  re¬ 
versed. 

The  show  held  in  Milwaukee  last  year  was  a  finan¬ 
cial  success,  and  this  fact  alone  caused  a  majority  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  favor  that  city  for  this 
year’s  show,  in  spite  of  objections  which  have  since 
been  discovered  to  be  more  serious  than  was  con¬ 
templated  when  the  vote  on  location  was  first  taken. 

The  Milwaukee  people  were  notified  that  their  City 
had  been  selected  for  this  year’s  show,  and  the  Audi¬ 
torium  officials  were  asked  to  submit  the  contract. 
This  they  have  not  done,  after  more  than  six  weeks. 
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No  interest  or  enthusiasm  has  been  evidenced  by  the 
Milwaukee  business  men  in  favor  of  the  Dairy  Show. 
Ihis  fact  alone  is  sufficient  reason  for  not  holding 
another  Show  in  Milwaukee,  as  it  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  make  it  a  success  where  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  the  business  interests  of  the  city  is  not 
forthcoming.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Auditorium  at 
Milwaukee  is  not  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  building 
in  which  to  hold  the  show.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  basement  where  the  cattle  were  housed.  Many 
cornplaints  have  come  from  exhibitors  on  this  score ; 
serious  complaints  have  also  been  made  regarding  hotel 
accommodations  afforded  visitors  last  year,  and  the 
rates  charged.  A  large  number  of  exhibitors  have 
also  said  that  their  interests  were  better  served  at  the 
preceding  shows  in  Chicago  than  at  the  one  held  last 
year  m  Milwaukee. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Chicago  has  always  been  re- 
garded  by  a  majority  of  those  interested  in  promoting- 
the  best  interests  of  the  National  Dairy  Show,  as  the 
best  location,  and  the  reason  the  show  was  taken  else¬ 
where,  was  the  heretofore  lack  of  interest  taken  in 
the  show  by  the  different  business  men’s  organizations 
m  Chicago.  It  was  always  apparent  that  without 
then  co-operation  the  show  could  not  prosper. 

What  the  Show  has  heretofore  lacked  in  Chicago, 
It  will  now  have ;  while  the  business  interests  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  have  apparently  been  indifferent  to  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  another  show,  the  business  men  of  Chicago  have 
been  active,  and  a  sentiment  has  developed  that  can¬ 
not  fail  to  make  the  coming  show  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess.  The  announcement  of  this  year’s  Show  at  Mil¬ 
waukee  apparently  served  as  a  tonic  to  the  Chicago 
business  men,  and  they  have  been  exceedingly  busy 
m  arousing  their  people.  Chicago  now  wants  the 
Dairy  Show.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Coliseum,  while 
not  perfect,  is  more  satisfactorily  arranged  for  housing 
the  show.  The  hotel  accommodations  of  the  city  are 
ample,  and  rates  suited  to  all,  while  transportation 
facilities  are  unsurpassed. 

After  investigating  every  phase  of  the  question  and 
after  considering  how  best  to  serve  the  varied  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  show,  not  only  from  a  financial  standpoint 
but  from  all  others  as  well,  the  directors  voted  to 
reconsider  their  previous  action,  and  have  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Chicago  Coliseum  officials 
and  other  business  interests,  to  hold  the  1910  Dairy 
Show  in  that  city  next  October.  At  no  other  time  in 
the  history  of  the  National  Dair}-  Show  Association 
have  conditions  appeared  so  auspicious,  and  the 
officials  of  the  organization  so  hopeful  over  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  next  Show.  From  now  on,  the  work 
of  planning  details  and  organizing  the'  different 
branches  will  be  actively  pushed,  and  in  doing  this 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  man  interested  is 
requested. 

H.  E.  Van  Norman, 
Secretary  and  Manager. 

State  College,  Pa.,  June  23,  1910. 


HOW  THE  CHINESE  DO  IT. 

Over  in  China,  when  men  are  found  violating  the 
law  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  opium  they  are  beheaded. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  claimed  that  the  Chinese  always  do 
things  by  contraries  and  that  this  is  the  reason  prohi¬ 
bition  prohibits  in  that  benighted  country.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  authorities  over  there  have 
found  a  way  of  enforcing  the  law— Exchange. 
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PROPOSED  CONFERENCE  OF  NATIONAL  AND 
STATE  FOOD  CONTROL  OFFICIALS  ON  CO¬ 
OPERATION  AND  UNIFORMITY. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  agreement  among 
food  control  otficials  upon  the  advisahility  of  a  con¬ 
ference  covering  the  questions  of  uniformity  and  co¬ 
operation  in  food  law  enforcement  and  rulings.  The 
American  Food  Journal  took  the  matter  up  some 
weeks  ago  and  wrote  the  various  oiihcials  for  their 
views  upon  the  subject.  Some  of  the  replies  indicate 
that  the  writers  fear  that  the  proposed  conference  is 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  something  over,  or  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and 
National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  in  November. 

The  proposition,  made  tentatively  by  this  publica¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  expressions 
of  opinion  by  the  officials  concerned,  contemplated  a 
conference  just  before  the  convention,  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  upon  the  general  subject  of  co¬ 
operation  and  uniformity,  as  outlined  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  at  the  Boise  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Western  Food  Control  Officials,  or  possibly 
the  convention  could  assign  two  or  three  sessions  to 
this  subject.  The  views  of  the  writers  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters,  while  practically  a  unit  on  the  question 
of  the  importance  of  the  conference,  vary  considerably 
as  to  the  time  and  place  and  character  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Naturally  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have 
sole  discretion  and  power  in  calling  such  a  conference 
as  is  proposed.  We  believe,  however,  in  case  he  de¬ 
cides  the  conference  to  be  necessary,  that  he  will  be 
guided  in  his  selection  of  time  and  place  by  the  ex¬ 
pressed  views  of  the  various  officials  who  will  par¬ 
ticipate,  and  make  his  selections  in  such  a  manner  as 
officials,  arranged  alphabetically,  most  of  them  having 
commissions  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
to  most  nearly  meet  the  views  of  all  of  them. 

On  account  of  the  impossibility  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  and  chemists  being  able  to  leave  their  fields 
for  a  longer  time  than  the  period  of  the  convention, 
and  because  some  of  them,  notably  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  Boise  convention,  have  nearly  exhausted 
the  time  allotted  them  in  each  year  for  conferences 
and  conventions,  the  American  Food  Journal  does 
not  believe  that  the  conference  upon  co-operation  and 
uniformity  should  be  called  for  any  other  date  or  place 


than  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and 
National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments.  The  program 
should  provide  for  at  least  three  sessions  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

Following  are  letters  written  by  a  number  of  state 
response  to  letters  written  by  the  publisher  of  The 
American  Food  Journal  asking  for  their  views; 

Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  D.-^iry  De¬ 
partments. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  20,  1910. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  conference  to  which 
you  refer  would  not  be  a  bad  move  and  might  prove  to  be  a 
very  good  one.  If  such  a  conference  is  called  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  be  present. 

G.  L.  Flanders, 

President. 

California  State  Board  of  Health. 

Sacramf.nto,  May  27,  1910. 

Your  letter  of  the  24th  inst.  just  received  and  contents 
carefully  considered.  I  would  say  in  the  first  place  that  it 
was  my  misfortune  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  the  recent 
Boise  convention.  I  thought  for  a  while  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  attend  that  meeting,  but  I  was  unavoidably 
prevented  at  the  last  minute.  I  am  not  familiar,  therefore, 
with  the  report,  and  consequenty  cannot  give  you  an  intelli¬ 
gent  opinion  thereon. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  however,  upon  this  question  of  co¬ 
operation  and  uniformity,  and  am  more  than  agreeable  to 
any  plan  which  will  help  along  towards  that  end.  I  think, 
however,  that  there  should  be  a  meeting  of  all  food  control 
officials  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  to  thrash 
out  this  question  and  arrive  at  some  working  basis.  Without 
co-operation  and  uniformity  between  the  state  and  national 
laws,  we  are  not  going  to  do  the  good  that  the  public  is  ex¬ 
pecting  of  us.  Very  truly  yours, 

M.  E.  Jaffa, 

Director  State  Drug  and  Food  Laboratory. 

CoLORAio  St.vte  Board  of  Health. 

Denver,  June  1,  1910. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  my  suggestion 
made  to  Secretary  Wilson  at  the  Denver  Convention  of  Food 
Control  Officials  has  met  with  considerable  favor  among  the 
food  officials  who  are  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  their  respective  states.  While  the  suggestion 
was  made  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  the  importance  of 
it  has  grown  with  me  as  time  has  elapsed.  The  national 
meeting  of  our  Association  is  so  taken  up  with  election  of 
officers  and  the  settlement  of  various  abstruse  questions, 
which  in  my  opinion  should  be  determined  in  conventions 
of  chemists  and  scientists,  that  very  little  time  is  left  for  the 
rxchange  of  views  on  those  practical  matters  that  are  con¬ 
stantly  perplexing  the  executive  officers  in  the  pure  food  and 
drug  enforcement.  These  que.stions  are  so  numerous  and 
varied  that  it  occurs  to  me  that  more  good  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  week’s  deliberation  of  these  matters  than  any 
one  thing  that  could  be  done.  The  great  demand  upon  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  of  the  consuming  public 
for  uniformity  of  rules  and  regulations  as  well  as  law,  seems 
to  render  this  meetin.g  an  imperative  necessity.  I  believe  that 
this  meeting  should  be  limited  to  those  commissioners  who 
hold  commissions  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  who 
are  seriously  desirous  of  enforcing  their  state  laws  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  national  law.  I  would  also  suggest  at  this 
meeting,  if  it  should  occur,  that  a  section  be  established  of 
those  commissioners  who  have  the  enforcement  of  the  drug 
law  in  connection  with  their  work.  Practically  nothin.g  has 
been  done  towards  bringing-  about  an  exchange  of  ideas  or 
views  on  the  part  of  such  officials,  and  to  my  mind  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  law. 

A  young  giant  has  recently  arisen  out  of  the  West,  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Western  Food  Control  Officials,  and  it  will  be 
highly  desirable  that  these  fiery,  untamed,  enthusiastic  and 
energetic  men  should  be  brought  into  close  touch  with  the 
staid  and  dignified  departments  of  the  East.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  meetine  should  be  held  ten  days  prior  to 
the  national  convention  at  New  Orleans,  and  I  believe  this  also 
would  be  highly  desirable.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  this 
meeting  is  to  be  generally  attended,  some  assistance  will  have 
to  be  afforded  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  in  some 
states,  of  which  Colorado  is  one.  the  courts  have  held  that  no 
expenses  can  be  paid  state  officials  which  may  be  contracted 
outside  of  the  state.  This  would  eliminate  Colorado  and  many 
other  states,  if  it  were  not  in  some  way  provided  for.  In 
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view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  that  our  services  are  cheerfully  rendered 
without  compensation  therefor,  and  that  we  are  constantly 
striving  to  assist  and  strengthen  the  National  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  would  be  only  fair  and  just.  I 
trust  that  your  paper  can  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  those 
commissioners  who  are  acting  under  commission  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  for  without  some  opportunity  of  this 
kind,  many  of  us  are  groping  helplessly  in  the  dark,  beset 
with  perplexities  and  embarrassments  which  could  be  greatly 
obviated  by  a  common-sense  heart-to-heart  exchange  of  views 
among  ourselves  and  would  result  in  uniformity  of  action. 

Wilbur  F.  Cannon, 

Commissioner. 

.State  of  Connecticut,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner’s 

Office. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  June  20th.  1910. 

Your  letter  of  June  16th  received  with  reference  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Washington  a  week 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and 
National  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioners,  or  in  New  Orleans 
during  the  convention,  and  meets  with  my  approval. 

I  would,  however,  think  that  this  conference  should  be  held 
during  the  convention,  rather  than  a  week  before,  as  it  might 
be  inconvenient  for  many  of  the  commissioners  to  get  together 
a  week  before  the  convention.  In  my  own  case  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  attend  their  conference  in  Washington  a 
week  before  the  annual  convention. 

H.  F.  Potter, 
Commissioner. 

Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Health  De¬ 
partment. 

Washington,  July  5th,  1910. 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  29th  ultimo,  relative  to  the  calling 
of  a  convention  of  the  food  control  officials  commissioned  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  beg  to  say  that  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  a  conference  of  such  officials  might  possibly  do  good ; 
whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  sufficiently  likely  to  do  so  to 
justify  the  expense  incident  to  it,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
can  best  determine. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  any  such  conference  should  be 
called  without  reference  to  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments. 
To  call  it  immediately  before  the  meeting  of  that  association, 
or  to  call  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  meeting  of  that  associa¬ 
tion,  particularly  if  it  were  called  in  New  Orleans,  might  be 
interpreted  as  an  effort  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  C.  Woodward,  M.  D.. 

Health  Officer. 

Idaho  State  Board  of  Health. 

Boise,  Idaho,  June  3,  1910. 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  May  24th,  I  desire  to  state  that 
I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  suggestion  made  for  the  West¬ 
ern  Control  officials  to  meet  with  the  officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  a  conference  upon  co-operation  and 
uniformity,  at  Washington,  D.  C..  the  week  previous  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Assocition  of  State  and  National 
Food  and’ Dairy  Departments.  Unless  there  is  this  co-opera¬ 
tion,  the  work  which  has  been  done  and  wliicli  we  in  tbe  West 
desire  to  accomplishh,  as  shown  in  our  organization,  will  fail 
to  its  object,  something  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
not  afford  to  have  occur.  There  is  safety  in  co-operation 
both  for  the  manufacturer  and  for  the  consuming  public. 

I  realize  the  invaluable  aid  the  department  can  render  the 
states  in  this  work,  and  in  no  other  way  can  the  object  of 
pure  food  legislation  be  accomplished  than  by  the  state  and 
the  parent  government  joining  hands. 

There  are  many  matters  the  state  commissioners  should 
bring  squarely  before  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  if 
this  could  be  done  (and  it  should  be  done)  before  the  con¬ 
vention  at  New  Orleans,  it  would  be  a  great  work  accom¬ 
plished. 

I  am  confident,  knowing  the  great  desire  of  our  Hon.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
Food  Control  officials  in  the  great  w-ork  he  is  accomplishing, 
that  directly  this  matter  is  presented  to  him,  that  he  will 
acquiesce  in  the  proposed  joint  conference  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  all  possible  arrangements  for  such  being 
held. 

James  H.  Wallis, 

State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector. 


Office  of  State  Food  and  D.a.irv  Commissioner, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  23,  1910. 

We  think  your  idea  as  to  a  conference  before  tbe  Food  and 
Dairy  Commissioners’  meeting  is  held  in  New  Orleans  a 
very  good  one. 

Having  only  been  in  this  office  about  six  weeks,  we  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  offer  as  many  suggestions  as  we  might  if  we 
had  taken  up  the  work  earlier  and  had  longer  experience. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  we  could  attend  this  con¬ 
ference  or  not  but  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so  if  we  can 
arrange  our  matters  so  as  to  spare  the  time. 

Yours  very  truly. 

W.  B.  Barney, 

Commissioner. 

SrATE  OF  Kansas,  Department  of  the  State  Board  of 

Health, 

Topeka,  June  18,  1910. 

Replying  to  your  communication  of  the  IGth,  concerning  a 
conference  of  commissioners  holding  commissions  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  held  in  Washington  or  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  convention,  will  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
such  a  conference  is  highly  desirable,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  hold  a  school  of  instruction  as  to  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  where  State  Commissioners  act  under  their  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  enforcement  of  the  National  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  a  conference  in 
Washington  the  week  before,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  attend  such  a  conference  at  some  time  while  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  in  session  in  New  Orleans. 

S.  J.  Crl’M'bine.  M.  D., 

Secretary. 

The  University  of  Kansas,  Department  of  Chemistry: 

Food  Laboratory, 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  May  28,  1910. 

Your  letter  of  May  24,  1910,  regarding  the  subject  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  next  convention  at  New  Orleans  has  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

Just  at  present  I  am  exceedingly  busy  and  do  not  feel  that 
I  can  take  the  time  to  go  into  the  matter  at  any  length.  Of 
course,  you  are  familiar  with  my  attitude  toward  co-operation 
in  seeking  for  uniform  laws;  which  is,  to  have  uniformity,  if 
it  is  possible  to  attain  such,  by  dropping  out  all  phrases  in  all 
laws  which  do  not  sufficiently  protect  the  consuming  public, 
and  inserting  all  phrases  which  will  more  completely  protect 
the  consuming  public  from  every  kind  of  fraud,  adulteration, 
short  weieht,  including  the  use  of  added  coloring  matters, 
preservatives  and  artificial  sweeteners. 

Perhaps  some  time  later  I  might  go  into  this  more  at 
length. 

H.  Louis  Jackson, 

State  Food  Analyst. 

Maine  Agricultutal  Experiment  Station. 

Orono,  Maine,  June  20,  1910. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  that  I  understand  the  purpose  of  'mur 
letter.  If  I  do  it  would  seem  that  you  deem  it  desirable  to 
hold  a  meeting  of  the  food  control  officials  from  which  there 
would  naturally  be  excluded  the  other  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  and  Dairy  officers  who  were  not  actually  engaged 
in  executing  the  food  laws. 

I  believe  thoroughly  in  uniformity  of  law  and  enforcement 
of  law  under  the  National  Act  and  under  state  acts.  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  that  there  would  be  any  topics  come  up  be¬ 
fore  this  proposed  informal  meeting  that  could  not  equally 
well  come  before  tbe  whole  convention.  If  it  should  seem  de¬ 
sirable  to  hold  a  separate  meeting  during  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dai-v 
Departments  it  seems  to  me  that  New  Orleans  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  for  the  meeting  than  Washington  and  I  should  think 
it  had  better  be  held  during  the  dates  assigned  for  the  meeting 
of  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ments  rather  than  before  or  after. 

Of  course,  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments  was  established  long  before  food  legisla¬ 
tion  had  taken  anything  like  the  scope  it  has  at  present.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  officials  having  the  control 
of  feeding  .stuffs  I  hoped  that  that  association  might  be  in 
some  way  affiliated  with  that  of  the  National  Food  and  Dairy 
Departments.  We  are  getting  a  large  number  of  associations, 
not  all  of  wbich  are  very  clearly  defined.  There  is  nothing 
today,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  has  to  do  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  drug  law.  Most  of  the  states  having  food  laws  also 
have  drug  laws.  This  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  recognized  at 
present  by  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
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Dairy  Departments.  In  fact,  the  president  of  the  association 
thought  we  had  not  right  to_  send  delegates  to  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  Convention  even  on  their  invitation.  It, 
work  an  attendance  at  this  convention  which  met 
in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago. 

If  there  is  nothing  done  at  the  New  Orleans  meeting  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  comparatively  short 
^me  bHore  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments  must  be  revised  in  its  constitution,  mem¬ 
bership,  etc.  If  such  a  convention,  as  you  suggest,  outside  of 
the  association  is  called  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  present,  but 
would  much  prefer  New  Orleans  than  Washington,  although 
I  shall  be  at  Washington  the  week  preceding. 

Yours  truly, 

Chas.  D.  Woods, 

Director. 

State  of  Minnesota,  Dairy  and  Food  Department, 

r  ,  ,  St.  Paul,  June  23d,  1910. 

1  have  your  favor  of  the  16th  inst.  referring  to  the  action  of 
the  Association  of  Western  Food  Control  Officials  suggesting 
that  a  conference  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  prior  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
rood  and  Dairy  Departments  at  New  Orleans.  Inasmuch  as 
I  do  not  hold  a  commission  from  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  I  assume  that  I  would  not  be  eligible  to  attend  the 
conference  referred  to.  However,  should  the  matter  be 
brought  before  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  at  New  Orleans, 
I  shall  doubtless  have  something  to  say  at  that  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Andrew  French, 

Commissioner. 

Missouri  Department  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Columbia,  May  26th,  1910. 

So  far  as  this  office  is  concerned  I  would  be  very  much 
pleased  to  co-operate  with  the  Western  Food  Control  Offi¬ 
cials  and  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a 
conference  upon  co-operation  and  uniformity  at  Washington, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

_  I  could  attend  such  a  conference  so  far  as  I  know  at  this 
time. 


W.  P.  Cutler,  M.  D., 

Commissioner. 

Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Department  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection, 

,  ,  Reno,  Nevada,  June  13th,  1910. 

_  1  think  the  proposed  conference  of  food  officials  to  be  held 
in  Washineton  or  New  Orleans  is  a  good  idea  and  I  will  be 
there  if  it  is  a  possible  thing.  I  am  sure  such  a  conference 
would  result  in  much  good  toward  formulating  plans  of  work 
to  bring  about  the  uniformity  voiced  at  the  Boise  convention. 
It  would  bring  us  in  close  touch  with  the  department  officials, 
and  give  us  a  chance  to  gather  from  them  the  principles  and 
fine  points  involved  in  enforcing  food  regulations.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  hope  the 
conference  will  be  called. 

Sanford  C.  Dinsmore, 
Chemist  in  Charge  of  Food  Control. 

Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 

,  Trenton,  June  21,  1910. 

Your  letter  of  June  16th  relating  to  a  proposed  conference 
between  the  food  control  officials  to  be  held  at  a  date  previous 
to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and 
National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  has  been  received. 
Without  further  information  than  that  contained  in  your  let¬ 
ter  I  cannot  express  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
this  proposed  conference.  I  believe,  however,  as  a  general 
proposition  that  conferences  of  this  sort  are  usually  a  benefit 
to  those  taking  part  in  them. 

R.  B.  FitzRandolph, 

Chief  of  the  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

Office  of  Oregon  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 

Portland,  Oregon,  May  27th  1910 
I.  have  your  letter  of  May  24th  asking  my  opinion  of  the 
desirability  of  a  conference  between  the  state  food  control 
officials  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  having  control  of 
the  Federal  food  and  drug  laws. 

My  opinion  js  that  it  is  the  thing  to  do  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  co-operation  in  its  broad  sense,  and  uniform  rules  and 
regulations  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all.  I  can  see  no  way 
it  can  be  brought  about  other  than  holding  a  conference  of  this 
kind.  Matters  are  coming  up  every  day  in  my  work,  and  I 
presume  the  same  is  true  of  other  state  officials,  where  there 


is  a  wide  difference  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  state 
and  Federal  authorities,  and  the  only  way  that  I  can  see  to 
harrnonize  these  differences  is  in  a  conference  such  as  you 
speak  of. 

Should  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  think  best 
to  call  this  conference  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  prior  to  the 
gathering  of  the  State  and  National  Association  which  meets 
in  New  Orleans  in  December  next,  I  should  consider  the  call 
of  great  importance  and  should  endeavor  to  be  present. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Bailey, 

Oregon  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Utah, 

^  ,  .  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  1,  1910. 

_  Relative  to  the  movement  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  effect¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  state  food  officials  with  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  I  desire  to 
^  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  plan,  as  it 
will  be  a  means  of  accomplishing  just  what  I  have  always 
contended  for,  namely,  uniting  this  great  body  of  food  offi¬ 
cials  under  one  and  the  proper  head — the  Government. 

From  the  time  I  first  gave  this  subject  close  attention,  I 
have  felt  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  various 
state  dairy  and  food  officials,  that  they  might  get  closer  in 
touch  with  each  other’s  views  relative  to  co-operation  and 
uniformity. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  being  back 
of  the  pure  food  control  movement  and  having  deputized  the 
various  food  commissioners,  I  feel  that  the  initiative  should 
be  taken  by  that  department.  This  action  by  the  department 
will  stimulate  and  add  prestige  to  the  cause  and,  above  all  in 
importance,  will  accomplish  the  one  end  we  have  in  view 
which  is  the  secret  of  success  in  all  great  movements— united 
effort. 

Should  this  conference  be  called,  I  shall  make  a  special 
effort  to  be  present  and  be  pleased  to  do  all  in  my  power 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause. 

Very  respectfully, 

Willard  Hansen, 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

State  of  Washington,  Dairy  and  Food  Department 

„  .  Davenport,  Wash.,  May  31st,  1910. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  at  various  times  that  it  would 
be  for  the  best  of  the  service  if  different  dairy  and  food  offi¬ 
cials  throughout  the  country  could,  at  different  times,  meet 
with  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  _Hon.  James  Wilson,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  peculiar  to  their  respective  localities.  This 
seems  to  the  writer  particularly  desirable  in  the  case  of  the 
food  officials  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

We  are  too  often  given  to  repeating  the  saying  that  in 
these  times  distance  is  annihilated.  In  a  sense  it  is,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  some  other  methods  besides  your  own  are  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  and,  again,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it 
would  seem  extremely  desirable  to  hold  such  a  meeting  with 
the_  honorable  secretary  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  might 
designate. 

L.  Davies, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Wyoming  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commission. 

_  ,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  June  1,  1910. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  24th  in 
which  you  question  me  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  secretary 
calling  a  conference  of  Western  Food  officials  at  Washington 
prior  to  the  National  Convention,  or  at  New  Orleans  during 
the  convention.  In  answer  would  state  that  I  would  not  think 
it  advisable  to  call  a  conference  unless  Jt  was  made  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  all  food  officials  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  call  a  conference  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  as  everybody  is  busy  electing  officers  from  the  time  they 
get  there  until  the  time  they  get  away. 

I  think  a  conference  of  the  food  officials  with  Secretary 
Wilson  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  called  along  the  right 
lines,  but  we  must  be  careful  at  the  present  time  of  doing 
anything  which  would  appear  to  be  underhanded.  You  realize 
that  one  or  two  who  are  in  the  Western  Association,  question 
somewhat  the  attitude  of  Secretary  Wilson  at  times,  and  if 
we  are  to  hold  them,  we  must  do  it  by  being  perfectly  fair 
and  above  board  in  all  of  our  dealings.” 

The  matter  which  you  have  brought  up  is  rather  a  difficult 
one  to  handle. 

E.  W.  Burke, 

Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner. 
Another  installment  of  letters  will  be  printed  on  this 
subject  next  month. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 

General  Order  No.  140,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  makes  some  very  definite  provisions  for 
placing  the  legal  and  other  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  in  the  proper  hands.  It  is  as  follows  : 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  th-e 
Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Order  No.  140 — Duties  of  the  Solicitor. 

The  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  26,  1910,  con- 
tans  the  following  provision : 

“Hereafter  the  legal  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  performed  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Solicitor.” 

To  carry  into  effect  this  provision  of  law  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  legal  work  of  the  various  bureaus, 
offices  and  divisions  of  this  Department  shall  h^’-eafter 
be  conducted  as  follows  : 

1.  Weather  Bureau. — The  legal  work  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  including  all  matters  on  which  legal 
advice  is  necessary,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor. 
Telephone  and  telegraph  contracts,  leases,  and  renew¬ 
als  of  leases,  contracts  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
and  all  other  legal  agreements  will  be  prepared  by  the 
Solicitor  upon  request  from  the  Chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

2.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. — The  legal  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  including  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  agreements  and  all  other  matters  on  which  legal 
advice  is  necessary,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor. 
All  alleged  violations  of  the  animal  quarantine  laws, 
the  meat-inspection  law,  and  the  twenty-eight  hour  law 
will  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor  to  determine  the  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  No 
recommendation  relative  to  the  legal  side  of  any  case 
arising  under  the  quarantine  laws,  the  meat-inspection 
law,  or  the  twenty-eight  hour  law  shall  be  made  to 
any  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  nor  shall  com¬ 
munications,  oral  or  written,  be  addressed  to  any  officer 
of  the  Executive  Departments  regarding  matters  aris¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  Acts  of  Congress  with  which 
this  Department  is  concerned,  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  Solicitor,  obtained  in  advance. 

3.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. — The  legal  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  including  the  drafting 
of  agreements  and  all  other  matters  on  which  legal 
advice  is  necessary,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor. 

4.  Forest  Service. — The  legal  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  General 
Order  No.  138,  dated  January  15,  1910,  subject  to  the 
following  change:  On  and  after  July  i,  1910,  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  Law  Officer,  First  Assistant  Law  Officer,  and 
Assistant  Law  Officer,  in  Washington,  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  the  law  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  in 
Washington,  will  be  performed  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Solicitor. 

5.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. — The  legal  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  including  the  drafting  of  agree¬ 
ments  and  all  other  matters  on  which  legal  advice  is 
necessary,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  4  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
of  June  30,  1906  (34  Stats.,  768),  the  examination  of 
foods  and  drugs,  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act,  shall  be  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
After  such  examinations  all  the  evidence  in  all  cases, 
with  such  summaries  to  be  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  as  the  Solicitor  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Solicitor  to  determine  whether  a  prima 
facie  case  has  been  made  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  whether  citation  to  a  hearing  shall  issue. 


In  all  cases  where  citations  issue  the  Solicitor  will  pre¬ 
scribe  the  form  and  manner  of  issuing  and  the  parties 
to  whom  citations  shall  issue.  Hearings  will  be  held  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection,  as  heretofore.  In  every  instance, 
after  a  hearing  has  been  held  or  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  afforded,  the  case,  including  all  papers  in  ref¬ 
erence  thereto,  together  with  such  summaries  as  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  shall  prepare  at  the  direction  of  ' 
the  Solicitor,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Solicitor,  for 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary  as  to  whether  the 
case  shall  be  reported  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
prosecution.  The  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspec¬ 
tion  will  subn.it  to  the  Solicitor,  for  recommendation 
to  the  Secretary,  all  proposed  seizures  to  be  effected 
under  section  10  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The 
Board  shall  also  submit  to  the  Solicitor  all  the  evidence 
in  its  possession  at  the  time  seizures  are  proposed,  and 
shall  report  to  him  promptly  all  facts  which  may  de¬ 
velop  subsequently  in  regard  thereto.  The  Solicitor 
will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  prepare  the  notices  of 
judgment  authorized  under  section  4  of  the  statute,  and 
will  have  general  supervision  of  the  praparation  of  all 
Food  Inspection  Decisions  issued  from  time  to  time. 
No  recommendation  relative  to  the  legal  side  of  any 
case  arising  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  shall  be 
made  to  any  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  nor 
shall  communications,  oral  or  written,  be  addressed  to 
any  officer  of  the  Executive  Departments  regarding 
matters  arising  in  connection  with  Acts  of  Congress 
with  which  this  Department  is  concerned,  except  with 
the  approval  of  the  Solicitor,  obtained  in  advance. 

6.  Bureau  of  Soils,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey. — The  legal  work  of  these 
bureaus,  including  the  drafting  of  agreements  and  all 
other  matters  on  which  legal  advice  is  necessary,  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Solicitor. 

7.  Division  of  Accounts. — The  legal  work  of  the 
Division  of  Accounts,  including  all  matters  on  which 
legal  advice  is  necessary,  shall  be  referred  to  the  So¬ 
licitor,  including  the  preparation  of  requests  for  the 
signature  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  upon 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  for  his  opinion. 

8.  Division  of  Publications,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Li¬ 
brary,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  Office  of 
Public  Roads. — The  legal  work  of  these  bureaus  and 
offices,  including  the  drafting  of  agreements  and  all 
matters  on  which  legal  advice  is  necessary,  shall  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Solicitor. 

Compilations  of  laws  in  which  the  Department  is 
interested  will  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Solicitor,  when  requested  by  a  chief  of  bureau  and 
ordered  by  the  Secretary.  All  requests  for  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  any  Department  officers  or  employes  to  travel 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  court  proceedings  as 
witnesses,  or  to  confer  with  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  concerning  the  preparation  of  cases  for 
trial,  as  well  as  accounts  rendered  for  expenses  in¬ 
curred  under  such  authorizations,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Solicitor  for  his  approval.  Arrangements  for 
the  employment  of  necessary  witnesses  not  connected 
with  the  Department  shall  also  be  made  with  his  ap¬ 
proval. 

This  order  shall  take  effect  July  i,  1910.  It  supple¬ 
ments  General  Order  No.  85,  dated  June  17,  1905, 
which  is  continued  in  full  force  and  effect. 

James  Wilson, 

June  9,  1910.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  most  important  effect  of  this  order  is  the  depriv¬ 
ing  of  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
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prerogatives  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  in  originating 
prosecutions  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June 
30th,  1906.  He  has  hitherto  been  the  Pooh-Bah  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law.  That  he  has 
been  permitted  to  assume  so  much  power  has  been 
very  widely  criticised.  The  curtailment  of  it,  and  the 
confinement  of  Dr.  Wiley  to  his  proper  work  of  direct¬ 
ing  chemical  analyses  of  foods,  drugs  and  feed  stuffs, 
is  a  direct  blow  at  him  and  may  be  construed  as  a 
serious  criticism  of  his  competence  in  the  executive 
work  he  has  heretofore  undertaken.  It  is  doubtful  if 
a  more  severe  arraignment  of  his  methods  could  have 
been  made. 

The  taking  away  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  been  long  in  com¬ 
ing  but  it  was  foreshadowed  sometime  ago  bv  Tiiii 
American  Food  Journal  when  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
F.  L.  Dunlap,  as  a  check  upon  Dr.  Wiley,  tO’  review  his 
conclusions  in  chemical  research,  was  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
learned  doctor  has  not  done  any  laboratory  work  for 
years.  His  laboratory  assistants  have  performed  the 
actual  work.  Pictures  of  Dr.  Wiley  surrounded  by 
laboratory  apparatus  and  carefully  scrutinizing  a  test 
tube  have  been  only  for  public  consumption,  and  it  is 
probable  that  with  the  abandonment  of  laboratory 
work  he  has  lost  his  powers  of  discrimination  to  such 
an  extent  as  not  to  be  able  properly  to  pass  upon  the 
work  of  his  subordinates.  President  Roosevelt  evi¬ 
dently  believed  this,  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Dun¬ 
lap  was  the  result. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Dr.  Wiley  has  great 
capacity  as  an  organizer.  These  are  qualities  that'like- 
wise  belong  to  the  successful  demagogue.  Dr.  Wiley’s 
willingness  to  assume  the  duties  of  another  bureau 
in  the  Agricultural  Department — his  usurpation  of 
those  duties — his  assumption  of  arbitrary  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  power  in  the  enforcement  of  the  National  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  his  course  in  assuming  that  his  position 
made  him  the  final  arbiter  in  all  matters  affecting  food 
control  by  the  government,  his  displays  of  insubordina¬ 
tion,  his  press  agency  work,  his  partially  successful 
attempts  to  control  Pie  State  Food  Commissioners’ 
conventions,  his  absolute  domination  of  the  allied 
Standards  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  and  Association  of  State  and 
National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  in  his  own  in¬ 
terests  and  against  the  interests  of  his  superiors,  all 
indicate  his  impatience  at  the  limitations  of  his  office 
and  his  unwillingness  to  accept  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  a  subordinate  position.  It  has  been  disappointing 
to.  those  who  hoped  for  better  work  and  greater  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  law  that 
this  tendency  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Wiley  to  break  the 
bonds  imposed  by  his  position  has  not  been  checked 
earlier.  The  present  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  comes  as  very  welcome  news  to  those  who 
have  been  looking  to  the  Secretary  for  relief,  not  only 
from  the  injustice  that  has  been  inflicted  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  condition  of  affairs,  but  from  the  painful  specta¬ 
cle  of  a  subordinate  pursuing  a  course  that  would  in- 
fficate  that  he  was  at  least  the  head  of  the  Department. 

u^'i  1  ^  times  to  make  the  public 

think  that  he  was  “bigger  than  old  Grant.”  The  im- 

Secretary  Wilson  was  dominated  by  Dr. 
Wiley  will  now  be  eradicated  from  the  public  mind' 
but  so  strongly  has  the  doctor  entrenched  himself  in 
public  favor  bv  his  publicity  methods,  that  a  good 
many  people  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  this  pre¬ 
termission  of  his  powers  is  a  great  injustice  to  him. 


The  American  Food  Journal  has  taken  occasion 
at  times  to  call  attention  to  Dr.  Wiley’s  insubordinate 
acts,  not  through  any  feeling  of  enmity  for  the  doctor, 
but  to  emphasize  a  condition  that  we  looked  upon  as 
intolerable.  We  are  compelled  also  to  admire  the  pa¬ 
tience  with  which  Secretary  Wilson  has  endured  the 
humiliation  he  must  have  felt  at  the  conduct  of  his 
subordinate.  That  the  decisions  of  the  chief  of 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  on  all  important  questions  have 
been  overruled  on  review  is  not  so  important  a  fact 
as  that  those  decisions  have  been  allowed  to  go  out  as 
the  official  pronouncements  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  until  overruled. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  present  order  has  been 
made.  The  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  are 
really  only  prima  facie  evidence  upon  the  subjects 
they  touch.  But  because  the  head  of  the  bureau  has 
hitherto  usurped  powers  that  belonged  properly  to 
other  Divisions  of  the  Department  in  determining 
upon  what  evidence  suits  should  be  brought  or  pro¬ 
secutions  begun,  the  findings  have  had  a  force  in  some 
cases  almost  equal  to  legislative  enactment.  That  such 
a  situation  could  not  long  continue  is  self  evident. 
That  it  has  continued  so  long  as  it  has  is  amazing. 
That  it  is  terminated  is  cause  for  congratulation. 

General  Order  No.  140  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  Dr.  Wiley.  As  a  result  of  it  one  of  two  things 
must  occur.  To  save  his  face  the  doctor  must  resign 
as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  or  his  confine¬ 
ment  to  the  purely  administrative  work  of  his  bureau 
wdl  sooner  or  later  develop  the  fact  that  some  one 
else  IS  better  fitted  for  the  work. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  ON  THE  INCREASED 
COST  OF  LIVING. 

Supplementing  the  information  presented  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  American  Food  Journ.vl  on 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  we  present  herewith  a 
-synopsis  of  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  cause  of  high  prices,  made 
just  before  Congress  adjourned. 

The  repoi  t  covers  a  wide  field  and  the  conclusions 
are  very  general.  Two  of  the  latter  stand  out  as  most 
prominent ;  ( i )  That  the  high  cost  of  living  is  due  in 
part  to  the  disproportionate  drift  of  population  away 
from  the  farm  to  the  cities,  and  (2)  that  there  has 
been  a  disproportionate  increase  in  demand  due  to 
higher  standards  of  living.  In  addition,  the  committee 
finds  that  there  are  a  variety  of  contributory  abuses, 
all  of  which  have  had  their  part  in  the  advance  in 
prices. 

Wholesale  prices  in  the  Dnited  States  in  1909  as 
measured  by  the  prices  of  the  257  commodities  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  price  index  number  of  the  Lmited  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  advanced  3  per  cent  over  1908  and 

14.5  per  cent  over  1900.  The  price  in  1909,  however, 
was  2.3  per  cent  below  the  high  point  reached  in 
1907.  Beginning  with  September,  1908,  wholesale 
prices  increased  month  by  month  without  a  break  un¬ 
til  March,  1910.  In  March,  1910,  prices  were  21. i 
per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  the  year  1900  and 

18.5  per  cent  above  the  price  in  March,  1900. 

Among  the  many  causes  contributing  to  the  advance 

in  prices  the  committee  states  the  following :  increased 
cost  of  production  of  farm  products  by  reason  of  high¬ 
er  land  values  and  higher  wages;  increased  demand 
for  farm  products  and  food;  shifting  of  population 
from  food  producing  to  food  consuming  occupations 
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and  localitie.s ;  immigration  to  food  consuming  lo¬ 
calities  ;  reduced  fertility  of  land,  resulting  in  lower 
average  production  or  in  increased  expenditures  for 
fertilization  ;  increased  banking  facilities  in  agricultural 
localities  which  enable  farmers  to  hold  their  crops  and 
market  them  to  the  best  advantage,  which  results  in 
steadying  prices  but  also  tends  to  advance  prices  re¬ 
duced  supply  convenient  to  transportation  facilities  of 
such  commodities  as  timber ;  cold  storage  plants, 
which  result  in  preventing  extreme  fluctuations  of 
prices  of  certain  commodities  with  the  seasons,  but  by 
enabling  the  wholesalers  to  buy  and  sell  at  the  best 
possible  advantage  tend  to  advance  prices ;  increased 
cost  of  distribution  ;  industrial  combinations  ;  organiza¬ 
tions  of  producers  or  of  dealers ;  advertising ;  in¬ 
creased  money  supply;  overcapitalization;  liigber 
standard  of  living. 

The  report  says :  The  causes  of  the  advance  can 
best  be  discussed  by  first  indicating  the  groups  of  com¬ 
modities  in  which  the  advances  have  occurred  during 
the  period  from  1900  to  1909.  The  general  wholesale 
price  level  in  the  United  States  represented  by  257 
commodities  advanced  14.5  per  cent.  Farm  prod 
nets  advanced  39.8  per  cent ;  food,  etc.,  advanced  19.7 ; 
lumber  and  building  materiab  advanced  IQ.6  miscel- 
ianeous  commodities  advanced  14.7 ;  clothes  and  cloth¬ 
ing  advanced  12;  fuel  and  lighting  advanced  6.9; 
house  furnishing  goods  advanced  5.3  ;  metals  and  im¬ 
plements  advanced  3.6 ;  drugs  and  chemicals  de¬ 
clined  2.9. 

Tlie  per  cent  of  advance  in  farm  products  was  twice 
as  great  as  the  advance  in  any  other  group  of  com¬ 
modities.  The  second  greatest  advance  was  in  the 
food  group,  and  the  third  greatest  in  lumber  and 
building  material. 

A  somewhat  dififerent  grouping  of  the  commodities 
presents  further  information  relative  to  the  nature  of 
the  present  advance.  The  257  commodities  included 
in  tlie  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  compilation 
upon  which  the  above  statements  are  based  divide, 
naturally,  into  several  groups,  as  follows : 


Number  of 

Group.  Commodities. 

Products  of  the  farm,  crude .  -’2 

Products  of  the  farm,  manufactured .  45 

Products  of  forests  .  1-4 

Products  of  mines  and  wells .  11 

Products  of  the  fisheries .  4 

Products  of  manufacture  .  1'44 

Products  imported  . If 


Products  not  quoted  for  the  whole  period .  11 

The  greatest  increase  between  1900  and  1909  was  in 
products  of  the  forests,  which  increased  40.3  per  cent. 
The  second  greatest  increase  was  in  crude  products 
of  the  farm.  36.1  per  cent.  The  seven  roups  are  ar- 
ransred  in  the  order  of  increase  in  the  statement 
below : 

Per  Cent. 

Group.  Above  11)00. 

Products  of  the  forests .  40.3 

Products  of  the  farm,  crude .  3(5.1 

Products  of  the  farm,  manufactured .  24.2 

Products  of  mines  and  wells .  l‘J|l 

Products  of  manufacture  .  J-f 

Products  of  fisheries  . 

Products  imported*  . ' .  tlo 

From  the  oreceding  statement  it  is  seen  that  under 
both  group  arrangements  the  greatest  advances  have 
taken  place  in  products  of  the  soil.  The  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  forests  has  resulted  in  a  rapid 

♦Products  imported  include  such  articles  as  rubber,  coffee  raw 
silk,  sugar,  etc.,  being  commodities  either  not  grown  or  produced 
in  only  a  limited  way  in  the  T^nited  States. 

tPer  cent,  below  1900. 


consumption  of  the  available  supply  in  the  United 
States.  The  forests  are  of  slow  growth,  and  the  large 
consumption  has  taken  place  without  any  particular 
attempt  to  replace  the  timber  consumed.  The  only 
other  groups  of  commodities  which  show  what  may  be 
termed  extraordinary  advances  are  the  crude  farm 
products  and  the  manufactured  farm  products.  The 
commodities  are  of  domestic  production  and  come 
either  directly  from  the  soil,  or  are  produced  by,  or 
manufactured  from  farm  products. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  increases  have  been  so 
much  greater  in  products  coming  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  farm  than  in  any  other  line  ex¬ 
cepting  products  of  the  forest,  the  conclusion  must  be 
reached  that  the  most  important  cause  of  the  present 
advance  is  to  be  found  in  a  study  of  farm  conditions. 

The  testimony  of  practically  all  witnesses  who  have 
been  familiar  with  farm  conditions  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  cost  of  production  of  farm  products  has  risen  very 
rapidly  during  the  past  ten  years.  Wages  of  farm 
hands  have  increased  on  an  average  about  6o  per  cent 
and  the  original  investment  necessary  to  secure  land 
has  practically  doubled  during  that  period.  The  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  virgin  soil  is  disappearing,  and  in  many 
localities  the  crop  average  can  be  maintained  only  by 
the  use  of  expensive  fertilizers,  by  rotation  of  crops 
or  by  allowing  the  ground  to  lie  fallow.  The  supply 
of  available  government  land  for  general  farming  has 
been  materially  reduced  and  the  ranges  are  being  rap¬ 
idly  cut  up  into  homes  for  settlers. 

The  cost  of  producing  live  stock  has  materially  in¬ 
creased  with  the  disappearance  (pf  the  range,  which 
necessitates  producing  cattle  on  tame  pasture  and 
high-priced  land. 

Witnesses  agree  that  farming  operations  were  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  loss,  or  at  best  with  only  a  very  slight 
margin  of  profit  for  several  years,  and  that  only  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  have  farmers  been  able  to 
secure  a  fair  return  on  their  labor  and  investment. 
The  wealth  of  the  farmers  has  increased,  but  largely 
through  increase  in  the  value  of  their  land.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  profit  on  specula¬ 
tion,  and  not  a  profit  from  crops  or  live  stock 
produced. 

Solicitor  McCabe  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  comments  as  follows  on  the  committee’s  report : 
“The  congressional  committee  on  the  cost  of  living  re¬ 
cently  detailed  fifteen  reasons  for  high  prices,  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  important  was  omitted  from  the 
report. 

“The  execution  of  the  ])ure  food  law  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  an  important  effect  upon  prices.  Formerly 
resort  was  had  to  adulteration  and  misbranding  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  alleged  articles.  Now  people  buy 
raspberry  jam,  for  instance,  and  pay  more  for  it,  but 
they  get  what  they  pay  for.  So  it  is  with  many  other 
articles  in  common  use.  This  increase  in  price,  of 
course,  is  only  apparent,  but  it  impresses  the  people 
who  make  purchases  as  real.” 


A  BRILLIANT  IDEA 

Hicks — “I  see  that  a  Cornell  professor  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  getting  colored  eggs  by  feeding  the  hens  with 
dyes.” 

Wick.s — “Bv  George !  'Why  not  feed  ’em  with  col¬ 
ored  yarn  and  get  ’em  to  lay  carpets?” — Boston 
Transcript. 
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MORE  MISLEADING  PUBLICITY  FOR  BEN¬ 
ZOATE  OF  SODA. 

An  item  going  the  rounds  of  the  grocery  trade 
press  purports  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  testimony  of 
Prof.  Floyd  W.  Robinson,  state  chemist  of  Michigan, 
in  the  case  at  Indianapolis  wherein  two  manufacturing 
concerns  using  benzoate  of  soda  in  food  products  are 
seeking  a  permanent  injunction  against  Dr.  H.  E. 
Barnard,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Indiana, 
to  prevent  his  interfering  with  the  sale  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  state.  The  item  referred  to  states : 

The  most  important  evidence  the  witness  gave  was  on  ex¬ 
periments  he  had  made  with  benzoate  on  small  animals, 
covering  a  period  of  two  months,  for  he  went  to  the  limit 
in  these  tests,  holding  post  mortems  on  the  subjects  when 
the  period  ended.  With  five  healthy  kittens  he  tried  milk 
with  various  percentages  of  benzoate,  and,  although  the 
drug  was  tasteless,  some  of  the  kittens  turned  against  the 
milk  containing  it  in  a  short  time.  One  of  the  litter  be¬ 
came  very  emaciated  and  another  died.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  the  post  mortems  showed  that  the  benzoate  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  whole  system  of  the  subjects. 

“The  purpose  of  this  experiment,”  the  witness  said,  “was 
to  note  the  effect  that  benzoated  foods  would  have  on  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people,  and  it  clearly  show'cd  that  the  drug 
when  taken  in  foods  is  prejudicial  to  health.” 

To  publish  this  testimony  without  giving  complete 
details  of  the  experiment,  the  amount  of  benzoate  of 
soda  introduced  into  the  milk,  the  amount  of  milk  fed 
each  day,  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  benzoate 
of  soda  consumed  by  the  kittens — in  other  words,  to 
print  it  without  giving  the  basis  for  the  conclusions, 
is  to  do  the  manufacturers  concerned  a  grave  injustice. 

To  print  the  testimony  without  giving  Prof.  Rob¬ 
inson’s  reasons  for  believing  that  the  indications  ob¬ 
tained  from  experiments  on  kittens  would  show  that 
the  same  results  would  ensue  from  the  feeding  of 
products  preserved  with  benzoate  of  soda  to  infants 
and  young  people  is  unfair  and  unjust. 

To  print  it  without  reference  to  or  acknowledgment 
of  the  fact  that  perfectly  healthy  kittens  will  some¬ 
times  reject  fresh,  pure  milk,  and  that  benzoate  of 
soda  administered  in  a  neutral  medium  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  relieving  excessive  fermentation  in  the 
stomachs  of  infants,  is  likewise  unfair  and  unjust. 

This  repeated  publication  of  an  incomplete  synop¬ 
sis  of  Prof.  Robinson’s  testimony  is  but  a  part  of  the 
campaign,  shrewd  but  contemptible,  on  the  part  of 
certain  business  interests  in  an  effort  to  destroy  or 
impair  the  business  of  rival  manufacturers,  if  it 
were  not  for  this  commercial  feature  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  the  publications  would  not  be  made,  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  agitation  against  the  use  of  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  in  official  quarters  would  be  so  fre¬ 
quently  stirred  up. 

We  are  impelled  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  before, 
that  the  lay  public  lacks  scientific  knowledge  on  these 
subjects,  and  is  readily  misled  by  the  utterances  of 
persons  in  positions  of  apparent  authority,  especially 
where  such  utterances  are  given  publicity  in  a  garbled 
or  abridged  form.  It  is  beside  the  issue  to  point  out 
that  Prof.  Robinson  of  Michigan  is  not  comparable 
as  an  authority  to  the  members  of  the  Referee  Board 
of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts,  or  that  pathological 
indications  in  tame  kittens  or  wildcats  do  not  approxi¬ 
mate  pathological  conditions  in  human  beings.  The 
public  only  regards  the  fact  printed — that  Prof.  Rob¬ 
inson  ( presumably  an  eminent  authority,  else  he  would 
not  be  the  chemist  of  a  great  state)  succeeded  in  kill¬ 
ing  a  kitten  with  benzoate  of  soda,  and  consequently 
it  concludes  that  benzoate  of  soda  is  a  virulent  poison. 
Thisi  effect  on  the  public  mind  is  fostered  by  those 


manufacturers  who  do  not  use  benzoate  of  soda  (for 
purely  commercial  reasons).  It  helps  their  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  is  more  valuable  in  destroying  competition 
than  their  paid  display  advertising  in  the  popular  mag¬ 
azines.  It  is  likewise  eminently  unfair  and  con¬ 
temptible. 


A  CRITICISM  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  American 
Food  Journal  is  probably  a  good  index  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man’s  ideas  upon  the  two  subjects  mentioned.  The 
writer  is  very  evidently  conscientious  and  earnest.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  a  man  capable  of  expressing 
his  views  so  intelligently  should  have  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  misled  as  he  seems  to  be. 

Morgantown,  N.  C,  June  !),  1910. 

I  have  read  Hon.  H.  R.  Wright’s  article  on  "Some  Food 
Law  Problems”  twice,  the  last  time  very  carefully,  and  until 
I  say  your  notice  that  “Commissioner  Wright  confutes  Mr. 
Adams”  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Wright  had  not 
seen  Mr.  Adams’  article.  The  only  way  Mr.  W^right  confutes 
Mr.  Adams  is  his  statement  that  Mr.  Adams  is  not  a  scien¬ 
tist  and  so  not  capable  of  judging  such  a  report  as  the 
referee  board  made.  I  have  read  Mr.  Adams’  article  and  I 
must  say  I  agree  with  him.  As  I  am  not  a  scientist  I  shall 
probably  be  condemned  as  unfit  to  form  a  judgment  on  such 
a  matter.  One  other  thing.  Food  Inspection  Decision  No. 
113,  as  I  read  as,  requires  a  blend  to  be  stated  as  follows: 

Kerwan  Whisky.  A  Blend  of  Whiskies.”  On  the  second 
coyer  page,  March  15,  1910,  you  have  an  advertisement  which 
plainly  violates  this  decision.  One  bottle  says:  “Henderson 
Smoothest  Bourbon.  A  Blend.”  The  other:  “Marvland  Re¬ 
serve  Fine  Rye  Whisky.  A  Blend.”  A  blend  of  what?  The 
first  bottle  does  not  even  say  it’s  a  whisky.  Are  not  you 
equally  guilty  in  advertising  a  violation  of  the  law  as  Breen 
&  Kennedy  are  in  putting  out  whisky  misbranded? 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Arthur  Wainwright. 

The  letter  shows  how  readily  the  public  may  be 
misled  by  a  plausibly  written  article  upon  a  subject 
not  generally  understood.  Mr.  Wainwright  is  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Adams  article  in  Hampton’s  is  strong¬ 
ly  suspected  of  being  a  piece  of  publicity  press  work 
inspired  by  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  who  does  not  use  benzoate  of  soda  for  purely 
commercial  reasons,  and  not  a  scientifically  sound 
argument  upon  the  subject.  A  recent  article  along  the 
same  lines,  but  rather  more  prejudiced,  appearing  in 
What  to  Eat,  otherwise  the  National  Food  MagaHne, 
under  the  caption  “The  Return  of  Benzoate”  is  like¬ 
wise  suspected  of  having  the  same  inspiration.  The 
only  reason  this  particular  publicity  stuff  cannot  be 
legally  proven  to  be  merely  paid  advertising  of  a  very 
contemptible  order  is  that  it  does  not  bear  advertising 
marks.  It  has  the  literary  earmarks  all  right.  If  Mr, 
Wainwright  desires  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  eminent  scientific  authority  upon  the  use 
of  benzoate  of  soda,  he  should  get  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts 
upon  the  subject.  It  may  be  had  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Our  correspondent  is  further  informed,  respecting 
the  other  subject  he  mentions,  that  the  illustrations  of 
the  labels  on  the  bottles  of  our  advertiser  are  and 
were  true  to  name  before  Food  Inspection  Decision 
No.  1 13  was  issued,  as  both  Henderson  Bourbon  and 
Maryland  Reserve  are  mixtures  of  straight  whiskies 
and  under  the  old  Wiley-Bonaparte  decision  are 
labeled  correctly  when  called  a  blend.  As  these 
whiskies  are  straight  whiskies,  and  not  whiskies  made 
from  neutral  or  cologne  spirits,  the  product  is  really 
of  a  higher  grade  than  indicated  in  the  labels  or  is 
required  by  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  113  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  regulations. 


July  15,  1910. 
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THE  WORLD  DO  MOVE. 

The  sixty-sixth  convention  of  tlie  American 
Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  in  seccion  at  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal.,  on  July  12th,  passed  a  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions  that  indicate  very  clearly  a  revulsion  of  medical 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  preservatives  in  food. 
Last  year  the  convention  took  action  condemning-  the 
use  of  benzoate  of  soda  and  other  preservatives.  This 
was  in  response  to  agitation  current  at  that  time  due 
to  activity  in  certain  official  quarters. 

This  year’s  resolutions  denounce  food  laws  that  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  preservatives  incorporated  in  foods 
and  the  use  of  sulphur  in  curing  California  fruits. 
After  the  favorable  vote  was  recorded,  telegrams  were 
sent  to  President  Taft  and  Secretary  Wilson  con¬ 
gratulating  the  President  and  his  cabinet  on  their 
“stand  in  favor  of  the  farmer,  fruit  grower  and  pre¬ 
serving  factories  and  against  the  pernicious  rulings  of 
Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Chemistry.”  The  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy 
represents  a  membership  of  12,000  physicians. 

Comment  upon  this  action  would  hardly  seem  to  be 
necessary.  The  American  Food  Journal  has  always 
maintained  that  scientific  and  medical  men  must  come 
to  less  radical  views  upon  the  question  of  food  preserv¬ 
atives  which  are  defined  as  qualitatively  poisonous,  but 
which  in  their  ordinary  use  are  not  only  useful  but 
necessary  in  the  protection  of  health  and  important  in 
the  promotion  of  manufacturing  and  agricultural  in¬ 
terests. 

Too  much  attention  has  been  given  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  food  laws  and  rulings  to  certain  principles, 
possible  to  enforce  under  the  terms  of  the  statute,  but 
to  obviate  the  disastrous  effects  of  whose  enforcement 
the  executive  has  had  to  take  from  the  courts  their 
judicial  function.  It  was  never  true  that  whisky  made 
from  neutral  of  cologne  spirits,  as  an  example,  was  a 
fraud  upon  the  consumer  or  a  product  having  a  dif¬ 
ferent  effect  or  value  in  consumption  than  the  straight 
whisky,  when  properly  labeled,  but  to  enable  it  to  se¬ 
cure  a  market  against  the  efforts  of  those  who  con¬ 
tended  that  to  give  it  the  very  name  of  whisky  was  a 
violation  of  law,  President  Taft  had  to  intervene  and 
act  in  a  judicial  capacity  in  order  that  a  judgment 
upon  the  law  conformable  to  common  sense,  recognized 
practice  and  exact  justice  could  be  had. 

The  benzoate  of  soda  case  is  another  example  of  this 
tendency  to  enforce  the  scientific  standard  as  against 
the  common  sense  standard.  The  law  practically  gave 
the  power  of  legislation  and  enforcement  to  science. 
The  ideal  and  the  practical  clashed,  and  as  yet  not  all 
of  the  upholders  of  the  ideal  have  heard  the  referee — 
the  great  public — give  the  final  count.  They  think  the 
time  bell  will  sound  for  another  round. 

The  Homoeopathists  are  a  conservative  body.  Their 
system  of  practice  calls  for  minimum  dosage.  They 
do  not  believe  in  elaborate  or  exaggerated  drugging. 
And  yet  they  go  on  record  as  scientific  men  in  approv¬ 
ing  the  use  of  preservatives  in  curing  and  preserving 
foods,  knowing  that  nearly  all  preservatives  are  quali¬ 
tatively  poisonous. 

The  public  will  await  with  interest  the  action  of  the 
next  convention  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
on  this  subject.  Will  the  members  of  the  great  allo¬ 
pathic  body  follow  the  lead  of  their  homoeopathic 
brethren,  or  will  they  continue  to  jump  at  the  crack 
of  the  whip? 


NEW  FOOD  OFFICIALS  OF  MICHIGAN. 

■  Colon  C.  Lillie,  Michigan’s  new  food  and  dairy 
commissioner,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Tallmadge  town¬ 
ship,  Ottawa  county,  Mich.,  in  i860,  and  is  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Danish  decent.  He  spent  all  of  his  boyhood 
on  a  farm,  attended  district  school  and  graduated  from 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  the  class  of  1884. 
He  received  an  appointment  as  cadet  to  West  Point 
while  in  college,  but  resigned  and  finisbed  his  course  at 
the  Agricultural  College.  After  leaving  college  Mr. 
Little  taught  school,  became  secretary  of  the  board  of 
school  examiners  and  commissioner  of  schools  of  Ot¬ 
tawa  county.  He  has  managed  a  farm  ever  since  he 
left  college ;  has  made  a  special  study  of  practical 
agriculture  and  dairy  farming,  and  has  been  prin¬ 
cipal  correspondent  of  the  Michigan  Farmer  for  many 
years.  He  has  been  a  traveling  salesman,  served  as 
supervisor,  village  trustee,  member  of  the  board  of 
education,  is  president  of  the  Coopersville  State 
Bank  and  the  Coopersville  Creamery  Company.  He 
was  president  of  the  Michigan  Dairymen’s  Association 
for  four  years,  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  1907  which  revised  the  state  constitution, 
was  deputy  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  from 
January,  1905,  to  June,  1910,  and  on  June  ist  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commissioner  by  Governor  Warner.  In  1890 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Lawton  and  they 
have  two  children. 


N.  P.  Hull,  the  new  assistant  dairy  and  food  com¬ 
missioner  of  Michigan,  was  born  at  Dimondale,  iMich., 


HON.  N.  P.  HULL, 

Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Michigan. 


November  7,  1867.  His  father  died  when  he  was  four 
years  old.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  and  his  brother, 
aged  twelve,  commenced  operating  the  little  farm  left 
by  the  father.  They  have  from  time  to  time  added  to 
this  farm  until  to-day  their  Silver  Creek  farm  is  one 
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of  the  fine  farms  of  central  Michigan.  They  specialize 
in  thoroughbred  Holstein  cattle  and  Hampshire  sheep. 
For  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Hull  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Michigan  Farmers’  Institute  force,  and 
for  six  years  a  member  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Department.  He  is  also  master  of  the  State  Grange  of 
Michigan,  an  order  having  a  membership  of  about 
60,000.  In  1909,  he  was  made  president  of  the  newly 
organized  American  Dairy  Farmers’  Association, 
June  I,  1910,  he  was  given  his  present  appointment. 


PRESIDENT’S  WHISKY  DECISION  SUSTAINED. 

What  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  final  judicial  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  correctness  of  President  Taft's  deci¬ 
sion  upon  the  true  definition  of  whisky  was  made  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Sixth  Judi¬ 
cial  Circuit,  at  Cincinnati,  in  a  decision  handed  down 
on  July  14  in  the  Corbin  case,  known  as  “the  United 
States  versus  thirteen  barrels  of  whiskv,’’ 

The  government  contended,  in  the  trial  last  fall, 
that  the  barrels  contained  other  spirits  than  those 
placed  therein  at  the  distillery,  and  sought  to  substan¬ 
tiate  this  by  proof  that  the  barrels  contained  caramel 
color.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  “guilty." 
The  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  based  upon  the 
old  Wiley-Bonaparte  ruling,  which  sought  to  distin¬ 
guish  only  “straight"  whisky  as  whisky.  The  judges 
sitting  as  a  court  of  appeals,  Horace  H.  Furton,  Henrv 
F.  Severns  and  John  W.  Warrington,  ruled  that  the 
contentions  of  the  government  were  not  sustained  and 
reversed  the  lower  court.  The  government  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Messrs.  McPherson  and  Moulnier  and 
special  counsel  R.  M.  Allen.  The  claimants  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  A.  Julius  hreiberg  of  Cincinnati  and  Levi 
Cooke  of  Washington. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  DATE  FIXED. 

As  indicated  in  the  following  letter,  the  date  for 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and 
National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  in  New 
(Jrleans  has  been  set  for  the  most  convenient  date 
possible  for  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

“At  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ments  at  Denver,  Col.  1909,  it  was  decided  by  the 
association  to  hold  the  next  or  fourteenth  convention 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  during  the  fall  of  1910,  the 
date  to  be  fixed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Association.  After  due  consideration  the  committee 
has  named  Nov.  29th  as  the  date,  and  as  usual  the 
meeting  will  probably  extend  over  four  days. 

“The  indications  are  that  it  will  be  a  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  meeting,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  executive 
committee  that  all  interested  in  the  great  cause  join 
in  to  make  it  a  great  and  harmonious  one. 

“Yours  truly, 

“\M  M.  Allen,  Secretary." 


SECRETARY  WILSON  VISITS  CHICAGO. 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
a  visitor  in  Chicago  on  June  30th,  accompanied  by 
Congressman  James  A.  Tawney  of  Minnesota.  Sec¬ 
retary  Wilson  said:  “My  visit  has  no  public  signifi¬ 
cance.  I  am  on  my  way  to  see  my  brother,  who  "is  ill 
in  Missouri.  I  have  no  comment  to  make  except  to 
say  that  generally  speaking  the  crop  prospects  are 
t^oocL” 


United  States  Department  of 
Ao-ricultiire 

o 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 


FOOD  INSPECTION  DECISION  122. 

THE  LABELING  OF  PORT  AND  SHERRY  WINES  PRODUCED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  March  21,  1910,  before  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  on  the  labeling  of  wines  produced  in 
California,  which  for  many  years  have  been  known  as 
“California  Port”  and  “California  Sherrv,”  .respec¬ 
tively. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  department  that  the  terms 
“Port”  and  “Sherry”  without  qualification  are  properly 
applied  only  to  the  products  from  Portugal  and  Spain, 
respectively,  but  it  is  held  that  domestic  ports  and 
sherries  are  not  misbranded  if  the  terms  “Port”  or 
“Sherry,”  as  the  case  may  be,  are  qualified  by  the 
name  of  the  state  where  the  wine  is  produced. 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

^  Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  31,  1910. 


Follpwing  a  plan  of  printing  the  notices  of  judo-- 
ment  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  m 
S}noptical  The  American  F'ood  Journal  herewith 
piesents  the  notices  numbered  from  199  to  23=;  inclu- 
ive.  I  hey  will  appear  henceforth  from  month  to 
month  as  published. 

n-  Judgment  No.  m,  covering  judgment  of  the 

Distrmt  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  DFtriS 
of  Missouri,  m  a  prosecution  bv  the  United  States  aoainst  the 
y  Bram,  Ma.u.facU.ring  Co.,  of  St.  Lot, is.  Mo.  fofkiofl,™ 

oils  5  stated  “thntll“®5‘b'  d  1""'  *"■  '•  erroiie- 

ously  stated  that  the  defendant  corporation  pleaded  guilty 

S  vine’/aT"  Tim  n -^"'^-^tion  and  misbrancJing 
ot  \inegar.  The  original  information  hied  charged  that  the 

vinegar  was  adulterated  and  misbranded.  This  information 
was  subsequently  amended,  omitting  the  charge  of  adultera¬ 
tion,  and  It  was  to  this  amended  information,  chargino-  mis- 

ol  gd"ity.°  sitbsetiuentiy  filed  it's  piea 

No.  -dOd—Mishranding  of  Vinegar.  In  this  case  sevpnt-v-fi,-fis 
packa.ges  of  barrels  and  half-barrels  of  vinegar  labeled  '“Red 
Star  Brand  Fermented  Apple  Cider  Vinega?.”  seized  in  the 
possession  of  the  American  E.xtract  &  Vinegar  Co  of  Nash- 
VI  le  lenn.,  were  found  to  consist  wholly  or  in  part  of 
dilute  acetic  acid,  artihcially  colored.  The  goods  were  maim 
factured  by  the  Leroux  Cider  &  VmegaV  Co.  of  Toledo' 
Ohio,  which  executed  a  penalty  bond  not  to  send  the  same  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  law,  and  were  repossessed  in  them  on 
pavmient  of  the  costs  of  the  libel 

faS^re';'^;;! m  In  this  case  the  manu- 

tacturers  of  Make-Man  Tablets  were  found  to  have  made 

claims  for  the  preparation  rot  borne  out  bv  analysis  On 

contrarv  manner 

contrarv  to  law,  they  were  repossessed  in  two  and  one-half 

CokmibF^'''^'^^’  District  of 

No.  •202.--Adulteration  and  Alisbranding  of  a  Bevera^xe  In 
this  case  the  Koca  Nola  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  himJ  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  $10(1  for  adulterating  “Koca  Nola"  and  makiifg 
claims  on  Its  label  not  borne  out  by  analysis.  The  trial  was 

111  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
ot  Georgia. 

No.  203.— Misbranding  of  a  Drug.  In  this  case,  tried  in  the 
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L'nited  Slates  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana,  it  was  found  that  the  label  set  forth  false  and 
misleading  statements  in  regard  to  "Mother’s  Friend,"  made  by 
the  Bradtield  Regulator  Co.  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  defendant 
filed  a  stipulation  admitting  that  the  allegations  in  the  libel 
were  true  and  filed  a  bond  of  $1,000  not  to  vend  the  goods 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 

Xo.  204. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug.  In  this  case,  Benjamin 

L.  Lambert  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  found  to  have  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  contents  of  "Lambert's  Wine  of  Cocoa’’  by  allying 

in  the  label  that  it  contained  a - ?  which  were  not  present 

in  the  preparation.  Fines  aggregating  $20  were  imposed  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Michigan, 

No.  2o5. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug.  “Radam’s  Microbe 
Killer"  was  involved  in  this  case.  The  allegation  in  the  label 
was  found  to  be  false  and  misleading  in  that  its  remedial 
^claims  were  not  home  cut  on  analysis.  Twelve  cases  of  the 
preparation  found  in  the  possession  of  a  drug  firm  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  were  ordered  destroyed. 

No.  200. — .Adulteration  of  Milk.  This  case,  tried  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois,  was  brought  against  the  Wi.sconsin  Butter  and  Cheese 
Co.  of  Elkhorn,  Wis.,  on  account  of  milk  shipped  to  certain 
dealers  in  Chicago.  It  was  found  that  a  certain  amount  of 
cream  had  been  abstracted  from  the  milk.  Pleas  of  guilty 
were  entered  and  sentence  suspended. 

No.  2oT. — Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  This  case,  tried  in  the 
Lhuted  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas,  in¬ 
volved  seventy-eight  casks  of  vinegar  labeled  "Warranted 
Cider  Vinegar,’’  shipped  by  the  Robinson  Cider  &  Vinesrar 
Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  to  the  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co., 
Wichita,  Kans.,  who  refused  to  accept  the  consignment.  The 
vinegar  upon  examination  was  found  net  to  he  a  perfect 
cider  vinegar,  being  deficient  in  acid  and  apple  ash.  On  filing 
a  bond  of  $l,bOP,  not  to  di.«pose  of  the  vinegar  contrary  to 
law,  the  Robinson  Cider  &  Vinegar  Co.  was  repossessed  in 
the  goods.  The  vinegar  was  evidently  adulterated  with  water. 

No.  208. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug.  This  case  was  brought 
against  the  Houston  Drug  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  for  having- 
shipped  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  twelve  bottles  of  "O.  K."  headache 
cure,  the  containers  of  which  failed  to  show  that  it  contained 
alcohol  and  acetanilid.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas, 
and  a  fine  of  $‘)0  was  imposed  on  the  defendants  on  a  plea 
of  guilty. 

No.  201). — Misbranding  of  a  Syrup.  This  case  concerned 
twelve  quart  bottles  of  syrup  labeled  "Baker  &  Co.’s  Cane  and 
Maple  Syrup,"  on  -which  the  branding  was  so  placed  that 
the  words  “Cane  and"  were  practically  invisible.  The  case 
was  tried  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Colorado,  and  the  defendant,  the  Baker  Preserving  Co.  of 
Den\  ■'r.  was  fined  $lh  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No  'Bb. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Pepper.  This 
case,  tried  in  the  L’nited  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Colorado,  concerned  a  package  labeled  "Com¬ 
pound  Pepper,"  packed  by  Chas.  Ilfield  Co.,  Albuquerque,  N. 

M. ,  which  was  found  on  analysis  to  be  composed  of  pepper, 
ground  fruit  stones  and  pepper  shells.  I'he  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charges  and  was  fined  an  aggregate  of  $5lt. 

No.  211. — .Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Milk  Flour. 
This  case  involved  five  barrels  of  a  product  labeled  "Pure 
Vacuum  Dried  Milk  Flour,"  alleged  to  contain  5  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  shipped  by  F.  Behrend,  54  Front  St.,  N’ew  A^ork, 
to  Pennsylvania.  Analysis  showed  that  upward  of  three  per 
cent  of  butter  fat  had  been  abstracted  from  the  flour.  A 
bond  was  filed  by  the  H.  J.  Kuhnle  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in 
whose  possession  the  goods  were  found,  not  to  vend  the 
product  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law,  and  the  company  was 
repossessed  in  the  goods.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

No.  212. — Misbranding  of  Preserves.  This  case,  tried  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland, 
was  brought  against  William  Numsen  &  Sons,  charging  them 
with  having  unlawfully  shipped  from  Baltimore  to  Hoiuston, 
Tex.,  12,000  cans  of  assorted  preserves  labeled  “This  package 
contains  one  full  pound,’’  which  in  fact  contained  an  average 
of  14.5  ounces.  The  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  a  fine  of 
$25  was  imposed. 

No.  215. — Adulteration  of  Ice  Cream.  This  case,  tried  in 
the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  brought 
against  Hugh  Wallis  on  a  charge  of  vending  ice  containing 
less  than  14  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  and  mixed  with  .starch 
and  gelatin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lower  and  injuriously 
effect  its  quality.  The  defendant  pleaded  guilty  and  a  fine 
of  $25  was  imposed. 
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No.  214. — Adulteration  of  Milk.  This  notice  concerns  cases 
brought  in  the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  Robert  F.  Kanode,  David  Stup,  Lyman  T.  Robinson, 
Albert  Mack  and  George  R.  Reeves,  on  charges  of  vending 
milk  that  was  found  to  be  adulterated  by  the  ahstraction  of 
butter  fat  and  mixing  with  water.  Fines  of  $15  were  im¬ 
posed  in  all  cases. 

No.  215 — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Coffee.  This 
case  tried  in  the  Lhiited  Stales  Dislrict  Court  for  the  South¬ 
ern  District  of  Ohio,  was  brought  against  the  Canby,  Ach  & 
Canby  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  charges  of  having  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  coffee  branded  as  “Mocha  and  Java" 
which  consisted  of  Santos  and  Maracaibo  coffee.  The  defend¬ 
ant  company  pleaded  guilty  and  lines  aggregating  $2(1  were 
imposed. 

No.  21(). — Adulteration  and  Misbrandnig  of  Hydrogen 
Peroxide.  This  case,  tried  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  X^ew  AMrk,  was  brought 
against  Elmer  &  Amend,  on  a  charge  of  vending  Hydrogen 
Peroxide  which  differed  in  standard  and  purity  from  the 
drug  of  that  name  recognized  by  the  United  States  Pharma¬ 
copoeia.  The  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  were  fined  $5. 

No.  217. — ^Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.  This  case,  tried  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana,  was  brought  against  King  Bros.,  .Shilstone  & 
Saint,  New  Orleans,  on  a  charge  of  misbranding  a  quantity 
of  oil  labeled  in  one  place  "Balbrani  &  Cie  Huile  d’Olive 
Superfine  Raffinee,"  and  on  a  supplemental  label.  "This  prod¬ 
uct  is  composed  of  Imported  Olive  Oil  and  fifty  per  cent 
pure  cotton  seed  salad  oil."  The  compound  was  adjudged 
to  lie  misbranded  and  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  were 
fined  $lh. 

N^o.  219. — Adulteration  of  Milk.  This  case  was  brought 
against  Henry  Boberink,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  on  a  charge  of 
shipping  in  interstate  commerce  a  milk  composed  in  part  of 
filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  animal  matter.  The  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Indiana  and  was  fined  $10. 

No.  220. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Turpentine.  In 
this  case,  tried  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Vermont,  it  was  shown  that  the  Carolina  Pine 
Produts  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  had  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  two  drums  of  spirits  of  turpentine  not  conforming 
to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  standard.  The  drums 
were  ordered  condemned  and  forfeited. 

No.  221. — Adulteration  and  Afisbranding  of  Camphor.  This 
case  was  brought  against  the  Arthur  Chemical  Co.,  New  AMrk, 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Con- 
irecticut,  for  vending  a  product  branded  as  spirits  of  cam¬ 
phor  which  did  not  conform  to  the  United  States  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  standard.  On  a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  $1(M)  was 
imposed. 

No.  222. — Misbranding  of  Preserves.  This  case  is  a  libel 
proceeding  affecting  51(1  cases  of  the  preserves  mentioned  in 
No.  212.  The  shippers,  William  Numsen  &  Sons,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  filed  a  bond  of  $4,h(t()  not  to  blend  the  goods  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  law  and  were  repossessed  in  them. 

No.  225. — Misbranding  of  Condensed  Milk.  This  case, 
brought  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana,  was  a  libel  proceeding  upon  2(H)  cases 
of  condensed  milk  shipped  by  the  Emery  Food  Co.,  Chicago, 
to  New  Orleans.  The  claimants  filed  a  bond  of  $1,(HH)  not  to 
vend  the  goods  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law,  and  were  re¬ 
possessed  in  them. 

X^o.  224. — Adulteration  of  Liquid  Eggs.  This  case,  tried 
in  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
was  a  libel  proceeding-  against  144  cans  of  frozen  eggs  which 
were  found  to  be  preserved  with  formaldehyde.  The  eg.gs 
were  ordered  destroyed  by  the  United  States  marshal.  The 
facts  which  led  to  the  seizure  were:  On  or  about  XMvember 
29.  19(19,  there  was  found  on  the  wharf  of  the  New  England 
X^avigation  Company,  New  York  City,  144  cans  of  liquid 
eggs,  which  were  originally  consigned  by  Henry  Sloan  &  Co. 
from  Buffalo,  N.  Y  ,  to  Alorris  Brown  of  Boston  Mass.  An 
inspector  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
called  at  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  consignee  to  col¬ 
lect  a  sample,  which  was  refused  Iiy  said  consignee,  acting 
upon  the  instructions  of  his  immediate  consignor,  Sloan, 
who  had  stated  to  him  in  a  letter  that  the  eggs  were  doc¬ 
tored  and  should  be  hidden  from  the  inspector  and  immediate¬ 
ly  shipped  to  Samuel  Rottenberg,  New  York  City.  On  Novem¬ 
ber,  27*,  1909,  they  were  reshipped  by  the  said  Morris  Brown 
to  said  Rottenberg  and  were  seized  on  Pier  18,  X^orth  River, 
New  York  City,  before  delivery  co’dd  he  made  to  him. 
Henry  Sloan  &  Co.,  the  first  consignors,  are  dealers  in  "soot’’ 
and  rotten  eggs,  which  they  claimed  were  marketed  solely 
for  tanners’  "use.  Samuel  Rottenberg  of  New  York  City, 
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the  last-named  consignee,  is  a  dealer  engaged  in  bakers’  sup¬ 
plies,  the  largest  portion  of  his  trade  being  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  eggs.  The  circumstances  of  the  shipment  and  the 
business  in  which  the  parties  are  engaged  warranted  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  said  eggs  were  putrid  and  unfit  for  human 
consumption. 

No.  225. — Misbranding  Headache  Tablets.  This  case,  tried 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Mary¬ 
land,  was  brought  against  Adam  C.  Huthweeker,  for  ship¬ 
ping  in  interstate  commerce  a  quantity  of  headache  tablets 
labeled  “A  positive  cure  for  every  form  of  headache  or 
neuralgia,”  which  statement  was  adjudged  to  be  false  and 
misleading.  The  defendant  pleaded  guiltv  and  w'as  fined 
$10. 

No.  226. — Misbranding  of  Laudanum.  This  case  was 
brought  against  Henry  S.  Wampole  &  Co.,  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  on  a 
charge  of  vending  a  laudanum  differing  in  standard  from 
the  United  States  Plprmacopeoia  standard.  The  defendant 
pleaded  gmilty  and  a  fine  of  $20  was  imposed. 

No.  227. — Adulteration  of  Dessicated  Egg — This  case  was 
brought  against  the  Columbia  Dessicated  Egg  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  a 
charge  of  having  shipped  into  the  District  of  Columbia  six 
drums  of  dessicated  eggs  in  a  filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid 
condition.  The  court  ordered  the  eggs  to  be  destroyed. 

No.  228. — Adulteration  of  Milk.  This  case,  brought  against 
Wfilliam  W.  Soper,  Boyds,  Md.,  in  the  Police  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  on  account  of  the  shipment  into 
Washington  of  a  quantity  of  milk  deficient  in  butter  fat. 
The  defendant  pleaded  guilty  and  a  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  229. — Adulteration  of  Milk.  This  case  involved  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  shipped  by  Charles  A.  Walter,  Doubs,  Md.,  into 
Washington,  which  was  found  to  be  deficient  in  butter  fat-, 
In  the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  defend^ 
ant  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  $15. 

No.  330. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Stock  Food. 
This  case,  a  libel  proceeding  involving  500  sacks  of  stock- 
food  shipped  by  the  J.  Lindsay  Wells  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
from  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  was  tried  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  It  was  found  that  the  stock  food  w'as  branded  to 
show  a  larger  amount  of  protein,  nitrogen  and  ammonia  than 
it  actually  contained,  and  that  it  contained  15  per  cent  of  hulls. 
Judgment  was  rendered  ordering  the  claimants  to  sell  the 
food  under  a  truthful  brand,  otherwise  to  forfeit  the  goods. 

No.  231.— Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Bran.  This  case 
affected  a  consignment  of  bran  shipped  by  the  Arkadelphia 
Milling  Co.,  of  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  to  Louisiana,  which  was 
found  to  contain  a  less  proportion  of  valuable  constituents 
than  indicated  in  the  label  and  to  be  mixed  with  rice  hulls. 
The  trial  was  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Arkansas,  the  milling  company  pleading 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  misbranding  and  adulteration  and  pay¬ 
ing  a  fine  of  $200, 

No.  232. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Cider  Vinegar. 
This  case  tried  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  was  brought  against  the  Oak¬ 
land  Vinegar  &  Pickle  Co.  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  based  upon 
the  shipment  of  vinegar  in  interstate  commerce  labeled  “Pure 
Cider  Vinegar,”  which  was  found  to  contain  dilute  acetic 
acid  and  other  substances  not  characteristic  of  cider  vinegar. 
On  two  counts  pleas  of  nolo  contendre  were  entered  by  the 
defendants  and  fine  aggregating  $25  imposed. 

No.  233.— Misbranding  of  a  Drug,  “Aceton.”  This  case, 
tried  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut,  was  upon  a  charge  brought  against  Horace  N. 
Wheeler  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  of  having  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  a  drug  labeled  “Aceton,”  alleged  in  several  lang¬ 
uages  to  be  a  sure  cure  for  grip,  headache  and  neuralgia, 
and  a  preventive  of  pneumonia.  The  analysis  disclosed  that 
the  claims  were  false  and  misleading  and  the  drug  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  be  misbranded.  Wheeler  pleaded  guilty  and  paid 
a  fine  of  $75. 

No.  234. — Misbranding  of  Molasses.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  against  the  Berry-Maybrun  Co., 
New  Orleans,  for  having  shipped  “Ginger  Cake”  brand 
molasses  in  cans  labeled  two  pounds  when  the  actual  net 
weight  was  21.51  per  cent  under  that.  A  plea  of  guilty  was 
entered  and  a  fine  of  $10  imposed. 

No.  235. — Misbranding  of  a  syrup,  “Cafe-Cola  Compound.” 
In  this  case  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia  against 
the  Athens  Bottlings  Works  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
cocaine  in  “Cafe-Cola  Compound”  when  its  presence  was  not 
shown  on  the  label.  A  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 


KANSAS  BULLETIN  FOR  MAY. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health 
for  May  publishes  the  results  of  analyses  of  forty-five 
samples  of  baking  powder,  the  first  analysis  made 
since  the  Board  of  Health  promulgated  its  baking 
powder  standard.  The  standard  does  not  attempt  to 
establish  any  formula,  and  does  not  discriminate  in 
favor  of  either  cream  of  tartar,  phosphate  or  alum 
baking  powders.  It  merely  reads :  “Baking  powder 
yields  not  less  than  lo  per  cent  available  carborx 
dioxide.”  The  official  report  states : ' 

“That  this  standard  is  not  in  the  least  too  high  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  commercial  samples  on 
the  Kansas  market  at  the  time  the  above  standard  was 
adopted,  only  eight  out  of  the  forty-four  so  far  collec¬ 
ted  were  below  standard.  Of  the  remainder  none  con¬ 
tained  less  than  ii  per  cent  available  carbon  dioxide 
and  thirty  reached  12  per  cent  or  higher. 

“Those  that  were  below  standard  were  either  known 
to  be  old  samples  or  had  the  appearance  of  age,  and 
when  freshly  packed  by  the  manufacturer  may  have 
been  satisfactory  Some  of  these  were  caked  in  the 
can,  showing  that  the  chemical  reaction  which  should 
take  place  in  the  cake  or  other  food  had  gone  on  in  the 
can,  and  that  the  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  a  gas  and 
raises  the  cake  by  its  expansion,  had  escaped.  House¬ 
wives  are  given  notice  that  when  a  can  is  opened  and 
found  caked  or  very  lumpy,  they  had  better  return  it 
to  the  store  as  it  will  usually  be  a  weak  powder.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  warned  that  they  should  not  buy  such  large 
stocks  of  baking  powder  that  it  will  remain  on  the 
shelves  two  or  three  years.  This  should  be  true  of  all 
food  products,  in  fact,  but  age  is  especially  apparent  in 
the  deterioration  of  leavening  agents.  All  stocks  of 
food  should  be  bought  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  rapidly 
turned  over.  Loss  would  be  less,  dirty  packages  would 
disappear,  the  whole  store  would  look  better  and  be 
better. 

“A  few  of  the  powders  reported  at  this  time  did  not 
have  the  formula  on  the  label,  and  are  illegal  for  this 
reason.  Some  of  these  were  also  below  standard,  both 
facts  indicating  their  age.  If  any  retailer  has  baking 
powders  not  labeled  with  the  ingredients,  and  will 
write  to  the  manufacturer,  he  will  receive  proper  labels 
to  put  on  the  cans,  and  should  do  so  in  order  not  to 
have  his  goods  declared  illegal. 

“Baking  powders  are  of  four  classes  in  general,  and 
the  public  have  a  right  to  know  which  kind  is  being 
sold  to  them.  These  four  classes  are  (i)  cream  of 
tartar  powders,  (2))  phosphate  powders,  (3)  alum 
powders,  (4)  mixture  of  phosphate  and  alum  powders. 
Sometimes  tartaric  acid,  albumen,  carbonate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  or  other  substances  are  used  in  addition,  but  the 
essential  ingredient  is  bicarbonate  of  sodium  (known 
as  saleratus  at  home),  an  acid  principle  which,  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  water,  by  chemical  action  on  the  saleratus,  lib¬ 
erates  the  leavening  gas.  These  acid  substances  in 
general  are  cream  of  tartar,  acid  calcium  phosphate  or 
burnt  alum.  In  addition,  dry  starch  is  added  to  help 
keep  the  two  active  ingredients  from  liberating  p-as  in 
the  can. 

“The  cost  of  these  different  powders  varies  greatly. 
Taking  the  lowest  current  market  prices  for  baking 
powder  chemicals  when  bought  in  very  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  figuring  on  baking  powders  that  yield  13  per 
cent  carbon  dioxide  gas  when  new,  the  raw  materials 
alone  cost  for  each  pound  of  cream  of  tartar  powders 
fourteen  cents,  for  phosphate  powders  just  over  four 
cents,  and  for  alum  powders  two  and  a  third  cents. 
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These  prices  reveal  the  reason  for  the  great  preference 
of  manufactures  for  the  last  two  types  of  powders. 
It  must  of  course  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the 
cost  of  mixing,  cans,  labels,  boxing,  shipping,  adver¬ 
tising  and  retailers’  profit  bring  these  costs  up  to  the 
usual  retail  prices. 

"Some  powders  declare  on  the  label  that  foods  pre¬ 
pared  from  them  contain  no  alum  or  lime  or  ammonia 
or  rochelle  salts  or  tartaric  acid.  Of  course  not ;  such 
statements  are  intended  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Probably  no  baking  powders  are  on  the  market 
which  leave  these  residues,  with  the  exception  of 
rochelle  salts,  which  is  left  by  cream  of  tartar  powders. 
All  baking  powders  leave  residues  which  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  drugs,  and  it  is  merely  for  the  people  to  know 
what  kinds  of  powders  there  are  for  sale  and  their 
relative  price,  and  then  choose  among  them  according 
to  the  composition,  their  action  in  actual  use  and  their 
price. 

“Some  powders  containing  alum  or  phosphate  en¬ 
deavor  to  hide  this  fact  by  the  use  of  various  chemical 
names,  blit  acid  calcium  phosphate,  calcium  phosphate 
and  phosphate  all  stand  for  the  same  thing,  and  alum, 
sodium  alum,  basic  aluminum  sulphate,  sodium  alum- 
inic  sulphate,  sulphate  of  aluminum,  all  mean  the  same 
thing — namely,  burnt  alum.  In  reality  alum,  as  the 
housewife  knows  it  in  lump  form,  is  never  used  in 
baking  powders,  but  another  chemical  which  is  known 
as  burnt  alum. 

“Some  labels  try  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
products  are  cream  of  tartar  powders  by  having  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  grapes  on  the  label.  Such  powders  are  illegal 
because  they  deceive  the  public ;  and,  if  the  formula  is 
read,  it  will  be  found  that  alum  or  phosphate  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  it. 

“It  will  be  noted  that  many  baking  powders  con¬ 
tain  a  large  amount  of  starch.  These  are  the  alum  and 
phosphate  products,  which  require  more  starch  or  filler 
than  the  cream  of  tartar  powders,  else  they  would  be 
too  strong.” 

The  eight  samples  examined  and  found  to  be  illegal 
were  as  follows : 

“Shephard’s  Economical,”  showed  11.31  per  cent 
available  carbon  dioxide,  but  failed  to  bear  formula. 
“iManhattan,”  low  carbon  dioxide.  “Eaton  &  Young’s 
Pure  Baking  Powder,”  a  phosphate  and  alum  powder 
with  12.73  of  carbon  dioxide,  but  with  a  de¬ 

ceptive  picture  of  grapes  on  the  label.  “Household,” 
a  powder  containing  13.31  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide, 
but  without  the  formula  on  the  label.  “Hollis  Tartar 
of  Cream  Absolutely  Pure  Baking  Powder,”  showing 
only  5.69  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide.  “Atlantic  Tea 
Company  Baking  Powder,”  containing  7.93  per  cent 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  formula  not  stated.  “Pickwick,” 
containing  8.24  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  and  formula 
not  stated.  “Jack  Frost,”  containing  8.62  per  cent  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  formula  in  fine  print  in  directions 
for  use. 

To  the  reader  of  the  report  it  is  apparent  that  many 
of  the  illegal  baking  powders  were  so  marketed  as  to 
mislead  the  purchaser  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
something  different  than  what  they  really  were.  The 
addition  of  the  picture  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  the 
label  in  one  case  and  the  omission  of  the  formula  in 
several  other  cases  would  give  the  dealer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  suggest,  at  least,  to  the  purchaser  that  the 
goods  were  something  that  the  customer  expressed  a  _ 
preference  for.  The  Kansas  Board  of  Health,  through 
its  department  of  food  analysis,  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  people  of  Kansas  for  its  work  in  removing  the 


possibilities  of  deception  in  such  cases,  and  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  law  in  regard  to  labeling. 

In  a  number  of  analyses  of  pickles,  and  condiments, 
results  are  published  showing  the  character  of  the 
preservatives  used  and  whether  copper  or  aluminum 
derivatives  had  been  added.  Some  of  the  products 
were  found  to  be  illegal  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
alum,  which  was  not  declared  in  the  label. 

In  the  analyses  of  oil  of  lemon,  only  one  illegal 
package  was  found.  It  contained  but  i.i  per  cent  of 
oil  of  lemon. 

One  sample  of  tomato  catsup  preserved  with  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  was  declared  illegal  because  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  preservative  was  not  declared  in  the  label. 


BAD  ECCS 


The  Kansas  Food  and  Drugs  Law  forbids  the  sale  or  offering  tor 
sale  of  eggs  unfit  for  human  food.  “Sec.  7,  Subdivision  sixth: 

If  it  consist  in  whole  or  in  part  cf  a  filthy,  decomposed,  tainted  or 
putrid  animal  or  vegetable  substance”,  etc. 

Reg.  1 1 ,  Par.  C:  “The  sale,  keeping  for  sale,  or  offering  for  sale 
_  of  tainted  or  rotten  eggs  is  prohibited.”  _ 

Inspectors  of  this  department,  and  all  police  officers  of 
the  state,  are  instracted  to  enforce  these 
provisions  of  the  law. 


Kansas  State  Board  of  Healthy 

By  the  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector 

Topeka,  Kansas 
June  11,  1910 


KANSAS  “BAD  EGG”  POSTER. 


Of  twenty-five  samples  of  butter  analyzed,'  only  two 
were  found  to  be  full  net  weight.  The  fat  content 
ranged  from  80.34  per  cent  to  85.95  per  cent.  Many 
of  the  packages  were  wrapped  in  wet  paraffined  paper, 
apparently  to  increase  the  weight,  but  no'  evidence  of 
adulteration  was  found. 

Of  eleven  samples  of  ice  cream,  six  were  found  to 
contain  less  than  the  required  percentage  of  butter  fat. 

Under  “Drug  Analyses,”  Prof.  D.  E.  Sayre,  the 
director,  finds  that  a  majority  of  the  pepsin  phar¬ 
maceuticals  in  the  Kansas  market  lack  the  standard 
of  digestive  quality  and  acidity  of  the  National  Form¬ 
ulary  elixir  of  pepsin,  owing  to  deterioration.  He 
urges  that  physicians  prescribe  only  extraneously  made 
elixirs  of  pepsin,  such  as  pharmacists  can  make  from 
a  standard  pepsin,  dissolved  in  an  appropriate  vehicle, 
to  which  glycerin  should  be  added  to  prevent  rapid  de¬ 
terioration.  The  report  futher  says: 
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“Attention  should  be  called  to  a  class  of  substandard 
preparations  which  are  gaining  a  foothold.  Reference 
.  is  made  to  simulations  of  official  preparations,  which 
are  very  commonly  used  in  the  household,  such  as 
spirits  of  camphor.  Inspector  Tilford  finds  such  sub¬ 
standard  solutions  labeled,  for  example,  as  follows : 

“  ‘A  mixture — Camphor,  Alcohol,  and  Water.’ 

“  ‘A  mixture — Spirits,  Camphor,  and  Water.’ 

“Such  a  label  may  be  regarded  as  an  ingenious 
method  of  subverting'  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  accommodate  the 
demand  for  cheap  articles.  In  this  case,  it  is  a  cheaper 
spirits  of  camphor.  It  is  probably  contended  by  the 
retailer  that,  using  a  label  of  this  kind,  he  is  not  de¬ 
ceiving  the  customer,  but  the  customer,  as  a  rule,  has 
no  detailed  knowledge  of  spirits  of  camphor.  If  he 
knew  the  exact  relation  between  the  standard  spirits  of 
camphor  and  the  one  as  above  labeled,  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  would,  in  many  cases,  buy  this  substitute  at  any 
price.  We  cannot  regard  such  preparations  other  than 
as  imitations.  Whether  such  an  imitation  shall  be 
recognized  when  so  labeled  as  legal,  is  a  fundamental 
question.  If  the  foods  and  drugs  administration  per¬ 
mits  such  ingenious  methods  of  accommodating  the 
clamor  for  cheaper  goods,  it  opens  the  door  for  a 
multitude  of  substandard  materials  sold  for  meeting 
competition. 

“W  e  believe  that  one  primary  cause  for  cheapening 
goods  is  the  demand  of  the  consumer  himself,  who 
refuses  to  pay  the  price  of  the  pure  article,  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  purer  article  is  cheaper  at  the  high¬ 
er  price.  Dealers  are  apt  to  surrender  tO'  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  supph'  these  substandard  goods  at  the  price  in¬ 
sisted  upon  and  surrender  to  an  ambition  to  undersell 
competitors,  using  this  means  of  so  doing.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  practice  is  ruinous  to  legiti¬ 
mate  business  ;  it  introduces  an  element  which  is  not 
only  a  great  drawback  to  the  profession  of  pharmacy 
indirectly,  but  more  directly  a  menace  to  public  health. 
The  food  and  drugs  law  has  had,  thus  far.  the  salutary 
infiuence  in  bringing  up  to  standard  the  official  prep¬ 
arations.  but  this  form  of  pernicious  practice  we  fear, 
if  permitted,  will  finally  make  inoperative  the  law 
itself.” 

A  recent  poster  issued  by  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Health,  together  with  a  circular  calling  attention 
to  its  contents  and  requesting  that  it  be  posted  in  a 
prominent  place,  has  been  sent  to  all  the  grocers  and 
provision  dealers  of  the  state,  warning  them  against 
the  sale,  keeping  for  sale,  or  offering  for  sale  of 
tainted  or  rotten  eggs. 

All  of  which  shows  that  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Health  is  doing  excellent  work,  not  only  from  its  own 
standpoint,  hut  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
state  and  the  public  at  large.  The  monthly  bulletins 
issued  by  the  Board  are  full  of  valuable  information, 
intelligently  compiled. 

Summary  justice  was  meted  out  to  a  score  of  dis¬ 
honest  merchants  who  have  been  giving  their  cus¬ 
tomers  short  weight  in  the  First  Distrfet  Court  in 
Brooklyn  in  one  day  recently.  Fines  ranging  from  $25 
to  $50  were  imposed  in  each  case,  and  not  "one  of  the 
defendants  succeeded  in  convincing  Justice  Jacob 
Stahal,  who  was  on  the  bench,  that  he  should  liot  be 
punished. 

The  offenses  charged  included  the  use  of  crooked 
scales,  high-bottomed  strawberry  boxes,  double-bot¬ 
tomed  baskets  and  short  measures. 


REVIEW  OF  COLORADO  BULLETIN. 

The  latest  bulletin  issued  by  the  Colorado  State 
Board  of  Health,  dated  March  31st,  shows  some  good 
work  by  the  food  department  in  most  cases  where  de¬ 
cisions  of  misbranding  or  other  offenses  are  shown, 
giving  the  reason  for  the  decisions.  The  drug  divi¬ 
sion  is  not  so  specific,  nearly  all  the  anaU'ses  of  drugs 
and  proprietaries  being  endorsed  “Misbranded”  with  no 
statement  of  the  basis  for  the  endorsement  or  of  con¬ 
tents  of  the  package. 

The  necessity  for  uniformity  in  procedure  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  food  laws  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  proprietaries  have  been  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce,  but  no  evidence  of  their  having  come  under 
the  ban  of  the  national  law  has  appeared.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  specifice  reason  for  these  goods  being  de¬ 
clared  misbranded  under  the  Colorado  law,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Colorado  law  is  more  stringent  than 
the  national  law  as  regards  labeling,  or  that  the  Colo¬ 
rado  authorities  are  more  vigilant  tlian  the  government 
authorities. 

If  the  goods  may  be  declared  misbranded  under  Col¬ 
orado  statutes  or  rulings,  and  the  shippers  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  prosecution  by  the  national  authorities,  then  the 
national  law  or  the  Colorado  law  or  whatever  special 
rulings  these  decisions  are  made  under,  are  at  fault, 
and  a  condition  is  created  that  calls  loudly  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  of  uniformity  and  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

The  food  department  shows  eighteen  analyses  of  ex¬ 
tracts  of  lemon,  strawberry  and  pineapple  flavoring, 
extracts  of  vanilla,  Jamaica  ginger,  cloves,  peppermint, 
etc.,  all  of  which  were  declared  to  be  misbranded  or 
adulterated.  Most  of  the  lemon  extract  was  declared 
adulterated  because  the  percentage  of  oil  of  lemon  fell 
under  the  standard,  5  per  cent.  Some  were  colored 
with  coal  tar  dye,  which  fact  did  not  show  in  the 
labels,  and  which  made  them  fall  in  the  adulterated 
column.  One  sample  was  adjudged  misbranded  be¬ 
cause  it  was  labeled  “Superior  in  strength  and  un¬ 
equaled  in  quality.”  It  contained  6.5  per  cent  of  oil 
of  lemon,  but  the  condemnation  was  meted  out  because 
other  extracts  in  the  market  contained  as  high  as  10 
per  cent.  An  “essence  of  lemon”  was  adjudged  mis¬ 
branded  because  it  contained  no  oil  of  lemon. 

_  The  examinations  of  prepared  mustard  were  very 
rigid,  three  samples  of  Chicago  manufacture  being 
condemned  as  misbranded  because  they  contained  tur- 
meric  and  their  labels  did  not  state  that  they  were 
“artificially  colored.”  Another  prepared  mustard  of 
Chicago  origin  was  declared  misbranded  because  it  was 
not  stated  on  the  label  that  the  preparation  was  “com¬ 
pound  mustard”  and  because  turmeric  was  present 
without  a  declaration  of  “artificial  coloring”  on  the 
label.  This  mustard  was  also  in  bad  on  the  adultera¬ 
tion  end,  because  it  contained  mustard  bran. 

Of  five  samples  of  soft  drinks  on  which  reports  were 
published,  all  were  found  to  be  out  of  conformity  with 
the  law,  a  “Belfast  ginger  ale”  was  declared  to  be 
misbranded  because  it  was  made  in  Pike’s  Peak.  An 
Oicherade  and  a  ‘Klondike  fizz  were  declared 
adulterated  on  account  of  the  presence  of  saccharin,  the 
use  of  which  is  prohibited  in  Colorado.  These  were 
both  local  products.  A  cherry  sherbet  made  in  Chi¬ 
cago  was  declared  adulterated  and  misbranded  be¬ 
cause  of  various  misstatements  in  the  label  and  be¬ 
cause  flavored  with  bitter  almonds  instead  of  cherry 
juice.  Vegetable  coloring  matter  and  3  per  cent  of 
alcohol  were  found  when  these  were  declared  not  to 
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be  ingredients  on  the  label.  .A  blackberry  brandy  came 
under  the  ban  because  it  was  labeled  a  ‘'sure  cure” 
for  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera  morbus  and  all 
bowel  complaints. 

I'ive  of  the  six  samples  of  preserves  and  jellies  re¬ 
ported  upon  were  found  to  be  misbranded  and  adulter¬ 
ated  because  they  contained  glucose  when  its  presence 
was  not  shown  in  the  label.  All  of  these  were  manu¬ 
factured  outside  of  the  state.  One  sample  of  jelly  was 
declared  misbranded  because  the  legend  ‘‘one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda”  was  too  indistinct. 
This  jelly  was  manufactured  by  a  Colorado  concern 
that  has  since  gone  out  of  business. 

Sixteen  samples  of  sausage  reported  on  were  regard¬ 
ed  as  adulterated  because  they  contained  various 
amounts  of  cereal  starch  not  stated  in  the  label. 

Among  miscellaneous  items  recorded  four  samples 
of  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  were  found  to  be 
misbranded  ('cause  not  stated),  ‘‘Red  Ribbon  Pulver¬ 
ized  Evaporated  Pumpkin,”  made  in  Despatch,  N.  Y., 
was  found  to  be  adulterated  with  cereal  starch  and 
Lipton's  gelatin  jelly  tablets,  “cherry  flavor,”  was  de¬ 
clared  adulterated  and  misbranded. 

The  reports  of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Plealth 
do  not  show  if  any  prosecutions  were  made  or  con¬ 
victions  secured  upon  the  reports  of  the  food  analyses 
and  rulings.  The  findings  are  published  without  com¬ 
ment  of  any  kind. 


WALLIS  ADDRESSES  EDITORS. 

Hon.  James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Inspector  of  Idaho,  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Idaho  Press 
Association,  at  Meadows,  Idaho,  on  June  i6th.  The 
Eastern  Association  entertained  as  guests  of  honor  the 
members  of  the  Western  Idaho  Press  Association. 


MEAT  EATER  OR  HERB  EATER. 

“The  higher  learning  has  already  got  into  this  meat 
boycott.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“A  highbrow  asked  me  this  morning  whether  I  was 
carnivorous,  herbivorous,  graminivorous  or  omnivor¬ 
ous.” — Kansas  City  Times. 


Willis  Baldwin  Elliot  O.  G.rosvenor 


BALDWIN  &  GROSVENOR 

ATTORNEYS 

FOOD  LAWS  SPECIALLZED 


Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 


We  Use  No  Benzoate  of  Soda  or  any  Other 
Chemical  Preservative  in  the  Manufacture 

ov1<  Catsup,  Prepared  Mustard  or  Sauces 

We  guarantee  our  products  to  keep  in  any  climate  for 
six  months.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

HUSS-EDLER  PRESERVE  CO.,  6I2-622  w.  KiNziE  ST.,  Chicago. 


Home-made  open  pies 
with  delicious  fill- 

ings  of  Strawberry,  Pineapple, 
Lemon,  Rhubarb.  Both  crust  and 
filling  will  be  perfect  if  you 


use 


^  CORNSTARCH 


See  the  Cook  Book.  To  make  the  crusts  of 
tarts  and  all  pastries  dry  and  tender,  by  all 

means  use  Kingsford’s 
(one-sixth  Kinesford’s  in¬ 
stead  of  all  flour).  The 
Book  tells. 

Send  for  the  Cook  Book 
“G” — “What  a  Cook 
Ought  to  Know  About 
Corn  Starch  ”  168  of  the 

best  recipes  you  ever 
tried.  The  book  is 
free.  Your  name  on  a 
post  card  will  bring  it 

T.  KINGSFORD 
&  SON 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

National  Starch  Company 
Successor 


V 
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YY  hat  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  education  of 
your  son  .and  daughter?  Where  will  they  study 
this  fall? 

Their  education  is  the  most  important  business  to  which  you  can 
give  your  attention.  Time  spent  in  investigating  the  matter  is  well 
spent,  because  so  much  depends  on  the  right  start;  you  can^t  afford  to 
make  a  mistake. 

It  takes  just  as  long  to  receive  bad  instruction  as  it  does  good,  and 
it  costs  the  same.  There^s  no  excuse  for  accepting  poor  instruction 
and  paying  the  price  of  good.  Make  sure  that  your  boy  or  girl  have 
the  best  by  employing  the  best  teachers. 

The  faculty  of  this  University  represents  the  most  eminent  men 
and  women  in  the  world;  their  salaries  amount  to  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  each  year.  If  you  were  to  employ  them  to  teach 
your  children,  it  would  cost  you  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  a 
college  course  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years. 


The  American  Woman’s  League  has  endowed  The  Peoples 
University,  and  every  member  of  the  League  is  entitled  to  instruction 
free,fJor  life.  This  privilege  is  not  limited  to  members,  but  extends  to 
minor  children  all  of  them — of  members.  Every  woman  of  the 
white  race  is  eligible  to  membership;  the  cost  is  small,  and  the  ben¬ 
efits  are  great. 


I - - -CUT  HERE - 

The  Peoples  University, 

P.  O.  Box  1223,  University  City, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my 
part,  full  information  about  the  League  and 
how  I  can  take  up  the  study  of  the  Course  I 
have  marked  below. 

Music] 

Art 

Journalism*^^ 

Short  Story  Writingi 
Teachers’  Certificates 
Kindergarten 
Domestic  Sciencej 
Civil  Service  Preparation 
Dressmaking 
Auto  Engineering 
Photography 

Name . 

Street  and  No . 


Stenography 

Typewriting 

Bookkeeping 

Penm.anship 

General  Commercial 

Agriculture 

Horticulture 

Veterinary  Science 

Floriculture 

Poultry  Culture 

Bee  Keeping 


A  book  containing  a  full  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  League  and  its 
work,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  faculty  of  this  University,  will 
be  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  your 
request.  Fill  out  coupon  and 
mail  at  once. 


The  Peoples  Uni  versity 


p.  o 


State 


P.  O.  Box  1223 


_ 1  University  City 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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There  Is 

CLEANLINESS.  HEALTH  INSURANCE. 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

Our 

BRAND 

lYiiporateii  Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  IllinoU 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATE  D1  MILK 


c/  Wafer 
Sliced  Dried  Beef 


is  the  most  delicious  dried  beef 
you  ever  tasted.  Put  up  in  both 
air-tight  cans  and  glass  jars,  it  is 
sliced  to  a  uniform  thinness,  and 
retains  all  of  the  delightful  flavor 
and  goodness  of  fresh  cut  dried 
beef. 

Tempting  Dish — Libby’s 
Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef  served 
hot  on  toast  with  cream  gravy. 
Served  cold  for  picnics,  hunting 
and  Ashing  trips,  etc.,  it  is  a  most 
appetizing  and  convenient  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lunch. 

Msk  your  grocer  for  Libby’s, 
and  insist  upon  getting  Libby’ s. 


Libby.  McNeill  St  Libby.  Chicago. 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 
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Can  You  Get  Any  Guarantee 
Anywhere  That  Equals  the 
Guarantee  of  the 
United  States 

P 

If  anyone  claims  Uncertified  Colors  are  as 
pure  as  the  Certified,  tell  him  to  get 
them  Certified;  it  costs  nothing  but  a  sam¬ 
ple  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Using  the  legend  on  your  product  “Colors 
used  are  guaranteed  U.  S.  Certified”  is  a 
good  advertisement  and  it  will  help  your 
trade  and  give  quality  to  your  goods. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  ATLAS  Brand  of 

CERTIFIED  COLORS 

Established  1851 

87-89  Park  Place  112-114  Franklin  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


CHICAGO,  AUGUST  15,  1910 


lOc.  Per  CopfrU' 

Monthly  $1.00  Per  Ye«r 


HON.  L.  DAVIES 


State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Washington 
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Eat  it  on 

Griddle  Cakes 
Hot  Biscuit 
Waffles 


Use  it  for 

Ginger  Bread 

Cookies 

Candy 


Karo  Cook  Book  —  fifty  pages, 
including  thirty  perfect  recipes 
for  home  candy 
making — Free. 

Send  your  name 
on  a  post  card, 
today,  to 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING 
COMPANY 
New  York 

Dept.  00  P.  O.  Box  161 


^POUNDS  NET  WEIGHT 


CORN 


SYRUP 


wim 


cuttriAwt 


Cerve  Karo  on  the 

table.  Better  than  honey  on 
hot  biscuit  and  gives  a  finer  flavor 
to  griddle  cakes  than  any  other 
sweet. 

Agrees  with  everybody. 


CAKES, 


Puddings,  Ice  Cream  and 
all  kinds  of  Desserts  are 
much  more  delicious  when  made  with 


BORDEfs’S 
PEERLESS  BRAND 
EVAPORATED  MILK 


Best  for  all  Cooking  where  milk  or 
cream  is  an  ingredient.  Dilute  with 
water  to  any  desired  richness  and  use 
same  as  “fresh  milk.”  Convenience, 
Economy  and  Better  Results  male  the 
use  of  Peerless  Milk  a  Valuable  Habit. 

Recipe  hook  for  (he  asking  while  they  last. 

BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

Leaders  of  Quality  ” 

Est.  1857  New  York 


( 


Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 

bre:e:n  &,  Kennedy 

12  8-130  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO,  AUGUST 


Monthly,  $1  Per  Year, 
10c  Per  Copy. 


SANITARY  LAWS  THE  NEXT  IMPORTANT  STEP  IN 

FOOD  LEGISLATION 

By  H.  R.  Wright,  Former  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Iowa 


There  has  never  been  a  particle  of  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  intelligent  citizen  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
rigid  and  well  enforced  food  laws.  There  is  universal 
approval  of  the  proposition  that  foods  should  be  free 
from  injurious  ingredients  and  should  be  sold  without 
false  pretenses.  Nevertheless,  it  has  happened  too  fre¬ 
quently  that  enthusiasts  have  allowed  their  zeal  to 
overcome  their  discretion  and  have  given  voice  to 
statements  in  regard  to  the  American  food  supply 
that  have  been  slanders  pure  and  simple.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  example ; 

“By  adulteration  man  is  made  sick,  and  by  it  he  is 
prevented  a  recovery  and  most  foully  murdered.  Why, 
thus  it  is  that  paupers  are  made  plenty,  criminals 
many,  lunatics  numerous,  and  Americans  known  as  a 
nation  of  invalids.  Adulterations  more  than  intemper¬ 
ance  dement,  delude  and  madden  to  defraud,  violence 
and  murder.  Progeny  inherits  mental  traits,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  an  anomalous  desire  to  do  violence  to  others^ 
property  and  person;  to  burn,  and  to  wreck  trains. 
We  can  never  perpetuate  our  government  as  long  as 
the  very  nourishment  of  the  babe  is  poisoned  at  its 
mother’s  breast.” 

The  above  pyrotechnical  piffle  is  of  the  year  1890 
and^  is  from  the  pen  of  the  President  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Adulteration,  an  organ¬ 
ization  no  longer  in  existence ;  but  the  same  kind  of 
weak-minded  bosh  still  finds  its  accepted  way  into  print 
in  American  newspapers  that  ought  to  know  better, 
and  comes  from  men  who  are  bearers  of  titles  similar 
to  the  one  mentioned  above.  Indeed  a  good  deal  of 
it  comes  from  men  who  bear  offlcial  titles,  which  make 
their  utterances  accepted  by  the  uninformed  public  as 
authoritative. 

The  statement  that  all  foods  are  or  have  been  adul¬ 
terated  is  simply  silly,  because  some  foods  are  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  adulterate,  such  as  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  fresh  fruits  of  a  hundred  different 
kinds,  eggs,  and  live  poultry.  Then  a  very  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  never  leaves  first  hands  and,  of  course,  is 


not  adulterated.  Other  great  quantities  of  food  pass 
quickly  from  producer  to  consumer  and  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  adulteration  is  small  or  lacking.  Add  to 
the  above  list  flour  of  various  kinds,  sugar,  meats,  and 
dairy  products  and  one  has  the  larger  part  of  the  food 
products  consumed  in  this  country.  While  these  last 


HON.  H.  R.  WRIGHT. 


Former  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Iowa. 

named  products  have  been  adulterated  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  such  adulterations  have  never  been  serious  in 
amounts  or  volume,  however  regrettable  from  the 
standpoint  of  actual  fraud. 

Practically  all  classes  of  foods  have  fallen  under 
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condemnation  of  uninformed  pure  food  enthusiasts, 
but  certain  classes  have  been  the  special  objects  of  at¬ 
tack,  so  much  so  that  the  g-eneral  public  has  come  to 
assume  too  generally  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
reiterated  rumors  of  fatalities  resulting  from  the  use 
of  such  foods.  Candy  is  alleged  to  be  frightfully 
adulterated  with  terra  alba,  chrome  yellow  and  other 
poisonous  ingredients.  The  fact  is  that  m  twent3^-five 
years  no  such  adulteration  has  ever  been  discovered. 
The  National  Confectioners’  Association  has  had 
standing  a  reward  of  $ioo  for  evidence  of  harmful 
adulteration  of  candy,  and  has  investigated  every  al¬ 
leged  candy  poisoning  case  for  nearly  three  decades 
without  discovering  a  particle  of  evidence  of  harmful 
adulteration  of  confectionery,  or  any  evidence  that 
candy  ever  did  anyone  any  injury  by  reason  of  any 
ingredient  used  in  its  manufacture.  The  fact  is  that 
American  candies  are  harmless  and  wholesome  and 
uniformly  valuable  food  products. 

A  story  went  the  rounds  of  the  press  some  time 
since  that  ground  rock  was  used  as  an  adulterant  in 
flour.  There  never  was  any  truth  in  the  story,  and 
almost  absolutely  no  foundation  for  any  suspicion. 
Somebody  discovered  that  terra  alba  looked  like  flour 
and  the  enterprising  reporter  and  the  gullible  public 
did  the  rest. 

The  chemist  of  one  of  our  state  departments  a  few 
years  ago  published  a  bill  of  fare  in  which  he  showed 
the  number  of  doses  of  chemicals  one  might  get  every 
day  in  his  food.  Among  others  he  alleged  the  use  of 
alum  in  bread  and  flour.  A  bakers’  trade  journal  took 
the  matter  up  and  had  replies  on  the  subject  from  a 
large  number  of  state  analysts,  all  of  them  denying  any 
knowledge  of  the  detection  of  alum  in  bread,  and  had 
also  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wiley  stating  that  alum  had  not 
been  used  in  bread  since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  So  long  does  the  evil  men  do  live  after  them. 

The  baking  powder  controversy,  kept  alive  by  stu¬ 
pendous  sums  spent  in  advertising,  has  furnished  the 
people  of  this  country  with  an  amount  of  misinforma¬ 
tion  that  is  astonishing.  The  clearest  information  we 
have  on  this  subject  relates  to  the  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  various  kinds  of  baking  powder,  and  in 
all  states  where  a  baking  powder  standard  has  been 
promulgated,  a  certain  amount  of  available  carbon 
dioxide,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  producible  from  the 
ingredients  under  heat,  is  required,  generally  lo  per 
cent.  State  chemists  do  not  urge  any  particular  formula 
nor  do  they  discriminate  between  cream  of  tartar,  alum 
or  phosphate  baking  powders.  Accidental  adulterations 
of  foods,  caused  by  careless  methods  of  manufacture, 
have  been  alleged  to  be  not  only  wilful  adulterations, 
but  general  adulterations.  Some  English  physicians, 
for  example,  discovered  arsenic  in  beer,  and  they  fur¬ 
ther  discovered  that  the  beer  in  question  all  came  from 
a  single  plant,  that  the  arsenic  came  from  a  careless 
manufacture  of  one  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the 
making  of  the  beer;  but  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present  arsenic  is  said  to  be  a  common  adulterant  of 
beer. 

We  were  regaled  for  years  with  statements  of  the 
horrid  ingredients  that  went  to  make  whiskey,  other 
than  straight  whiskey,  but  when  the  great  whiskey  con¬ 
troversy  really  was  threshed  out  before  President  Taft 
not  one  word  appeared  in  any  of  the  briefs  filed  that 
would  indicate  that  such  whiskey  was  unwholesome 
for  any  reason  whatever. 

So  that  it  is  easy  for  one  who  has  some  knowledge 
of  food  matters  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
who  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  prosecutions  for  the 


sale  of  harmfully  adulterated  foods  almost  never 
occur,  to  believe  that  reports  of  the  wicked 
character  of  the  food  supply  of  this  country 
are  without  foundation,  in  fact  sufficient  to 
render  them  of  great  importance.  And  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  harm  rising 
from  the  use  of  alum  in  pickles,  of  chemical  preserva¬ 
tives,  of  bleaching  agents,  of  coal  tar  colors,  has  in 
days  gone  by  been  a  matter  of  controversy  in  each  case, 
as  to  whether  the  chemical  was  or  was  not  harmful  as 
used  in  foods,  and  wide  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  each.  It  follows  that  the  harm,  if 
any,  arising  from  such  use,  must  have  been  of  a  slight 
character,  or  else  scientific  men  at  home  and  abroad 
would  have  had  no  such  differences  of  opinion. 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  coal  tar  colors  has  been  re¬ 
stricted,  and  that  the  color  manufacturers  have  very 
greatly  improved  their  .processes ;  that  no  chemical 
preservatives  are  now  permitted ;  and  that  other  prac¬ 
tices,  even  though  but  slightly  questionable,  are  un¬ 
der  severe  investigation  or  temporary  condemnation. 
The  writer  believes,  first,  that  harmful  adulterations 
of  foods  have  never  affected  any  large  proportion  of 
the  food  of  the  country;  further,  that  such  adultera¬ 
tions  have  been  almost  fully  eliminated  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Unfortunately  the  public  still  has  a  different 
idea  and  it  is  still  a  little  difficult  to  get  their  attention 
to  a  more  important  matter. 

The  trouble  is  that  food  commissioners  and  health 
authorities  find  for  example  a  lemon  extract  not  up  to 
standard,  or  a  sample  of  pepper  with  added  inert  mate¬ 
rial,  or  a  maple  syrup  mixed  with  cane,  and  they  imme¬ 
diately  announce  that  the  food  supply  of  the  county 
is  grossly  adulterated.  People  understand  the  word 
“adulterated”  to  mean  something  harmful  to  health 
and  are  unaware  of  the  long  and  involved  definition  of 
the  word  “adulterated”  as  set  forth  in  the  various 
food  laws.  It  is  true  that  foods  are  adulterated  as 
defined  in  the  statute,  and  it  is  also  true  that  any  evil 
results  of  such  adulteration  can  be  cured  in  almost  ev¬ 
ery  case  by  proper  labeling  to  show  the  real  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  article.  But  this  fact  is  seldom  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  general  public  and  so  the  zealous 
food  official  gets  credit  for  saving  the  public  from  the 
purchase  and  use  of  harmful  and  wicked  “adulterated” 
foods. 

Every  food  official  knows  that  food  laws  apply  to 
the  extent  of  about  99  per  cent,  .to  improper  labeling  of 
foods,  to  cheating  by  false  representations  of  the  char¬ 
acter  or  ingredients  or  weight  of  the  food  sold.  And 
he  knows,  too,  that  false  labeling  of  flavoring  extracts 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  his  prosecutions,  that  the  staples 
of  life,  meat,  butter,  sugar,  and  flour,  engage  his  atten¬ 
tion  almost  not  at  all.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  ridiculing  the  food  laws  or  minimizing  their  impor¬ 
tance,  but  I  do  think  that  some  of  us  who  are  or  have 
been  food  officials  are  open  to  some  mild  censure  for 
lack  of  efforts  to  make  clear  just  why  and  where  such 
laws  are  important. 

The  laws  in  question  are  usually  referred  to  as  the 
“pure”  food  laws.  Now,  there  is  scarcely  a  law  in  the 
county  that  has  any  direct  reference  to  pure  foods. 
The  laws  relate  altogether  to  impure  or  misrepresented 
foods.  Most  people  think  that  the  sole  and  complete 
object  of  food  laws  is  to  secure  the  sale  of  only  whole¬ 
some  foods,  pure  foods  in  the  sense  of  being  sound, 
clean,  wholesome,  not  diseased.  Unfortunately  the 
food  laws  of  the  various  states  do  little  directly  in  the 
way  of  securing  such  foods.  Such  laws  as  we  have  now 
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upon  the  statute  books  have  almost  wholly  eliminated 
the  serious  adulterations  and  misbrandings  of  the  past, 
and  it  is  time  that  we  turned  our  attention  to 
cleanliness  in  foods  and  purity  in  foods  in  the 
sense  of  wholesomeness.  There  is  more  injury 
done  any  single  day  by  dirt  and  filth  in  milk 
than  has  been  done  in  fifty  years  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  chemicals  to  that  article  of  food.  There 
are  more  cases  of  ptomaine  poisoning  arising  from 
filthy  practices  in  hotel  and  restaurant  kitchens  than 
from  all  kinds  of  food  eaten  elsewhere.  We  make  a 
positively  awful  fuss  if  our  grocer  sells  us  ten  cents 
worth  of  pepper,  of  which  a  half  may  be  ground  olive 
stones,  but  we  calmly  take  from  our  butcher  meat  that 
he  has  killed  in  a  filthy  slaughter  house.  We  receive 
meat  that  may  or  may  not  have  been  diseased,  and 
we  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  it.  The  bakery  wagon 
comes  to  our  door  and  the  driver  brings  us  an  un¬ 
wrapped  loaf  of  bread  in  his  bare  hands,  though  we 
know  that  an  hour  before  he  has  been  caring  for  his 
team  and  there  is  mighty  little  about  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  to  make  one  believe  that  washing  his  hands 
is  a  fixed  habit  with  him.  But  that’s  all  right,  only 
if  the  same  individual  brought  home  the  laundry,  we’d 
be  insulted.  Improvements  in  the  handling  of  food 
products  have  been  mainly  in  the  handling  of  those 
put  up  in  a  large  way.  We  still  submit  meekly  to  un¬ 
clean  handling  of  our  bread,  meat  and  milk,  foods 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  cleansed  after 
they  come  to  us. 

Very  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  packing  houses,  and  one  may 
now  rest  assured  that  meat  from  a  government  in¬ 
spected  packing  house  is  certain  to  be  free  from  added 
chemicals,  to  be  from  a  healthy  animal  and  to  be 
handled  in  a  cleanly  manner.  The  same  conditions 
obtain  in  the  various  canning  establishments  of  the 
country  and  in  nearly  all  large  food  factories. 

The  very  great  growth  of  the  package  system  of 
handling  food  products  has  made  for  increased  cleanli¬ 
ness.  Most  reputable  food  manufacturers  have  their 
factories  so  clean  and  sanitary  that  they  take  special 
pains  to  advertise  that  fact  and  consider  it  one  of  the 
assets  of  their  business.  The  large  American  food 
manufactories  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
country.  For  example,  everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
pictures  of  macaroni  hung  up  in  the  streets  of  foreign 
cities  to  dry,  a  practice  that  would  not  be  permitted 
for  a  moment  in  this  country,  and  which  contrasts 
most  strongly  with  the  methods  of  our  manufacturers 
and  their  clean  and.  moisture-controlled  drying  rooms 
in  universal  use  in  domestic  macaroni  factories. 

Naturally  among  the  very  many  food  manufacturing 
and  packing  plants  of  this  country  a  few  are  not  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  most  desirable  manner.  The  packing 
of  meat,  the  manufacture  of  catsup,  the  canning  of 
fruit,  are  not  industries  that  can  be  classed  as  parlor 
occupations,  but  there  is  no  shadow  of  reason  why 
these  and  other  industries  should  not  be  carried  on 
with  the  degree  of  cleanliness  possible  tO'  each.  The 
government  has  established  rigid  meat  inspection,  the 
original  intention  of  which  was  to  protect  our  export 
trade,  but  which  inspection  now  extends  to  the  cleanli- 
.ness  of  the  meats  as  well  as  freedom  from  disease.  A 
number  of  states  have  established  inspection  of  cream¬ 
eries  and  cheese  factories  for  the  original  purpose  of 
protecting  and  fostering  the  reputation  of  their 
products,  an  inspection  which  now  extends  to  the 
cleanliness  of  both  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
product.  A  few  of  the  older  states  have  some  laws 


relating  to  bakeries.  But  almost  nothing  has  been  done 
by  most  of  the  states  in  the  way  of  establishing  sani¬ 
tary  inspection  of  any  kind.  Yet  the  demand  for  such 
laws  and  the  enforcement  of  them  is  becoming  insistent 
and  will  surely  result  in  a  sanitary  code  that  will  be 
of  much  greater  importance,  so  far  as  health  is  con¬ 
cerned,  than  the  present  food  laws,  state  and  na¬ 
tional. 

The  necessity  for  such  laws  is  apparent  to  everyone, 
and  even  the  casual  observer  sees  every  day  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  not  the  best.  The  street  peddler  uses  his 
bandana  handkerchief  to  polish  his  apples,  and  the 
dust  of  the  street  sifts  over  his  candy  and  other  wares. 
The  meat  in  the  retail  markets  is  exposed  to  flies  and 
dirt.  Not  more  than  half  the  meat  consumed  in  this 
country  is  killed  in  a  packing  house,  where  there  is 
competent  inspection,  and  the  certainty  that  such  in¬ 
spection  will  cause  loss  has  kept  away  from  such 
packing  houses  all  animals  that  are  questionable.  The 
presumption  is  inevitable  that  thousands  of  such  ani¬ 
mals  are  killed  in  local  slaughter  houses  and  sold  over 
the  block  in  the  retail  markets.  Other  countries  estab¬ 
lish  municipal  abbattoirs  and  their  use  is  compulsory, 
thus  insuring  inspection  of  home-killed  meats.  One 
of  the  food  commissioners  of  a  western  state  found  a 
lot  of  ice  cream  peddlers  who  manufactured  their 
product  in  a  filthy  alley  lined  by  stables  and  all  the 
attendant  refuse.  Very  naturally,  these  people  were 
highly  indignant  at  official  interference.  Most  cities 
have  some  sort  of  milk  inspection,  but  the  old  unsani¬ 
tary  practice  of  delivering  milk  from  an  open  can  in 
the  street  still  obtains  too  generally.  If  the  guests  at 
some  of  our  high-class  hotels  and  restaurants  entered 
through  the  kitchen  instead  of  through  the  office,  they 
would  hardly  stop  for  any  meals.  Perhaps  ignorance 
is  bliss  in  such  cases,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  dirt  and  decaying  refuse  too  common  in 
hotel  and  restaurant  kitchens.  The  present  campaign 
now  being  waged  in  Chicago  and  other  cities  against 
underground  bakeries  and  unsanitary  soda  fountains 
points  the  fact  that  sanitary  legislation  is  a  necessity. 

The  campaign  against  the  common  house  fly  will, 
when  successful,  add  materially  to  the  wholesomeness 
of  our  food  supply,  and  those  food  and  health  officials 
who  have  had  the  nerve  to  faithfully  picture  the  habits 
and  life  history  of  this  tolerated  pest  deserve  great 
credit. 

But  one  does  not  need  extensive  argument  or  ex¬ 
planation.  The  facts  are  too  well  known — and  too 
generally  ignored.  Not  only  should  Congress  give  us 
a  sanitary  law  affecting  all  interstate  commerce  in 
foods,  but  every  state  should  enact  similar  legislation. 
Every  food  official  would  do  well  to  rest  from  his  labor 
of  scaring  the  public  about  adulterations  that  no  longer 
exist,  and  give  some  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
work  of  arousing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  food 
that  is  really  pure,  clean  and  wholesome. 

But  a  sanitary  law  is  of  itself  unimportant  and 
valueless.  In  most  cases  the  bills  proposed  have  been 
too  involved  in  wording,  and  so  overreach  the  end  de¬ 
sired.  For  example,  one  of  the  intricate  bills  recently 
proposed  sought  to  prohibit  employes  from  expectorat¬ 
ing  on  the  floors  or  the  side  walls.  Apparently  there 
was  no  prohibition  of  expectoration  upon  the  windows 
or  doors,  or  even  on  the  ceiling.  Another  clause  re¬ 
quired  frequent  scrubbing  of  the  floors  of  every  gro¬ 
cery  store,  wholesale  and  retail.  In  most  wholesale 
stores  this  requirement  would  double  the  force  kept 
and  it  is  just  a  little  hard  to  see  why  the  floor  under 
a  hundred  tons  of  sugar  should  be  so  frequently 
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cleaned.  A  law  with  many  specific  requirements,  and 
applying  to  various  kinds  of  establishments  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  weak  statute,  because  no  one  has  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  write  a  statute  that  will  reach 
every  existing  condition.  The  right  kind  of  a  law 
could  be  written  in  very  few  words.  It  would  require 
in  general  terms,  cleanliness  in  every  place  where  food 
is  manufactured,  packed,  transported,  sold  or  in  any 
way  prepared  for  human  consumption.  Our  present 
food  laws  “prohibit”  certain  things.  The  sanitary 
laws  may  not  only  prohibit,  but  they  must  also  “re¬ 
quire.” 

The  important  part  of  such  laws  is  not  the  part 
relating  to  the  requirements,  but  is  the  part  providing 
for  inspection  and  stating  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  inspectors.  Sanitary  laws  cannot  possibly  be  of 
any  value  unless  a  vigorous  and  competent  inspection 
is  provided  for  and  the  official  in  charge  of  the  matter 
will  have  not  only  a  strenuous  life,  but  will  have  the 
unanimous  approval  and  support  of  the  public.  Not 
only  that,  but  however  successful  he  may  be  in  the 
enforcement  of  such  laws,  to  that  extent  he  will  have 


the  approval  of  his  own  conscience  and  that  satisfac¬ 
tory  feeling  that  comes  when  one  has  done  something 
worth  while.  The  very  greatest  stress  should  be  put 
upon  the  inspection  feature  of  such  laws  when  they 
are  written,  and  ample  appropriations  must  be  made. 

The  food  laws  which  prohibit  the  sale  of  adulterated 
and  misbranded  foods  are  admirable  statutes,  and  well 
enforced.  The  large  manufacturers  of  foods,  speaking 
generally,  produce  not  only  unadulterated  foods,  but 
foods  that  are  clean  and  wholesome  as  well.  Our  flour 
mills,  our  packing  houses,  our  fruit  and  vegetable  can¬ 
neries,  our  large  establishments  of  every  kind  are 
nearly  always  operated  in  a  cleanly  manner.  But  the 
same  is  not  true  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  foods  in 
A  smaller  way,  and  the  country  will  not  have  pure 
foods  until  sanitary  practices  are  compelled  all  along 
the  line.  This  result  ought  to  be  easy  to  secure,  be¬ 
cause  all  of  us  have  to  eat,  and  all  of  us  want 
clean  food,  and  what  all  of  us  want  ought  to  be  easy 
to  secure.  In  such  a  moyement  the  food  officials  of 
the  country  are  the  natural  leaders. 


Methods  of  Determining  Ice  Cream  Thickeners  and  House 
hold  Tests  for  Renovated  Butter  and  Oleomargerine. 

By  Prof.  G.  E.  Patrick,  Chief  of  Dairy  Laboratory,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


ICE  CREAM  THICKENERS. 

Numerous  requests  for  copies  of  the  edition  of  the 
American  Food  Journal  for  February,  1908,  con¬ 
taining  the  article  on  “Ice  Cream  Thickeners,”  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Prof.  E.  G.  Patrick,  chief  of  the 
dairy  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  Chicago,  January  3,  1908,  prompt 
us  to  reproduce  the  article,  which  is  particularly  time¬ 
ly  at  this  season.  It  is  as  follows : 

“The  thickeners  most  commonly  used  are  gelatin, 
gum  tragacanth,  starch,  dextrin  and  rennet.  Eggs  may 
be  added  to  this  list,  although  for  obvious  reasons 
they  should  be  regarded  in  a  somewhat  dififerent  light 
from  the  other  substances  named.  Dextrin  I  have  not 
yet  found  in  any  commercial  ice  cream  ;  I  include  it  in 
the  list  because  it  is  highly  recommended  to  the  trade 
in  a  certain  ice  cream  publication,  and  therefore  I  as¬ 
sume  it  to  be  in  actual  use.  Added  starch,  both  corn 
starch  and  potato  starch,  I  have  identified  microscopi¬ 
cally  in  certain  samples  of  tragacanth  thickeners.  Gum 
tragacanth  always  contains  a  little  starch  as  a  natural 
impurity.  The  added  starch  may  perhaps  be  used  to 
facilitate  the  powdering  of  the  gum ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  always  used. 

“Gelatin  has  been  used  as  an  ingredient  of  ice  cream 
for  a  long  time ;  the  vegetable  thickeners  have  come 
into  use  very  recently.  The  most  commonly  employed 
of  these  is  gum  tragacanth.  This  is  the  only  natural 
gum  or  jelly  that  I  know  tO'  be  in  use.  Last  October 
in  a  paper  on  this  subject  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
agricultural  chemists  I  stated  my  belief  that  there  was 
in  use  another  vegetable  gum  or  jelly  besides  traga¬ 
canth — referring  to  it  as  ‘possibly  agar-agar  but  prob¬ 
ably  something  else’ — since  which  time,  however,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  substance  I  then  took  for  a 
‘vegetable  gum  or  jelly’  was  in  reality  nothing  but 
dissolved  starch,  i.  e.,  starch  which  I  had  changed  into 
the  soluble  form  by  my  method  of  analysis. 


“The  method  of  analysis  adopted — after  trial  of 
other  and  more  elaborate  schemes— is  simple  and  pre¬ 
sents  little  that  is  new  chemically.  To  clarify  the  ice 
cream,  preparatory  to  the  tests  for  gums,  we  coagulate 
the  milk  proteids  with  acid  and  heat ;  and  for  the  de¬ 
tection  of  the  gums  we  use  alcohol  and  acid. 

“The  details  of  the  method  are  as  follows :  Dilute 
50  cc.  of  the  ice  cream  with  25  cc.  of  water — this 
merely  for  fluidity — boil  for  half  a  minute  to  fully 
dissolve  the  thickener  if  present,  add  2  cc.  of  a  10 
per  cent  acetic  acid,  heat  again  just  to  boiling,  add 
three  rounding  teaspoonfuls  of  kieselguhr  and  filter 
immediately,  while  hot.  The  filtrate  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  In  this  liquid  we  test  for  gums  and  dex¬ 
trin.  Gelatin  and  starch  may  also  be  tested  for  in  this 
liquid,  but  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  gelatin  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  ice  cream  is  held  on  the  filter  by  the  kiesel¬ 
guhr  it  is  better  to  test  for  it  in  the  original  material, 
which  we  do  by  Stoke’s  picric  acid  method  (Analyst 
1897,  320),  and  as  to  starch,  I  have  not  made  com¬ 
parisons  enough  to  know  whether  it  is  better  to  test 
for  it  in  the  clear  filtrate  or  in  the  original  ice  cream, 
diluted  and  boiled  but  not  filtered.  In  our  routine 
work  we  have  always  tested  for  it  in  the  last-named 
place,  by  the  usual  iodine  test.  • 

“To  test  the  gums :  To  3  cc.  of  the  clear  filtrate  in 
a  test  tube — or  a  cartridge-shaped  sample  tube,  which 
is  more  convenient  for  estimating  relative  volumes  of 
the  liquids  added — add  12  cc.  of  95  per  cent  alcohol 
'and  mix.  A  precipitate  always  results,  consisting  of 
proteids  and  phosphates  of  the  milk.  Now  add  3  cc. 
of  an  acidified  alcohol,  prepared  by  adding  5  cc.  con¬ 
centrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  95  cc.  of  93  per  cent 
alcohol.  Upon  mixing,  or  shaking,  the  milk  proteids 
and  phosphates  dissolve  completely,  leaving  the  liquid 
perfectly  clear  if  the  ice  cream  examined  was  made  of 
pure  cream  or  milk  with  the  addition  only  of  sugar 
and  a  pure  flavoring  extract.  If  tragacanth  is  present 
there  will  remain  a  coherent  precipitate,  stringy,  or  be- 
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coming  stringy  upon  mixing  by  inverting  the  tul)e  re¬ 
peatedly.  If  dextrin  is  present  in  more  than  minute 
quantities,  or  if  gelatin  is  present  in  a  considerable  or 
large  quantity  (perhaps  0.5  per  cent  or  upward  in  the 
ice  cream)  the  liquid  will  be  opalescent  or  milky,  or 
with  a  flocculent  precipitate  if  gelatin  is  present  in 
large  quantity.  If  dissolved  starch  is  present  in  the 
liquid,  it  will  form  a  light  precipitate  which  gradually 
becomes  flocculent.  And  if  eggs  were  an  ingredient  of 
the  ice  cream,  to  the  amount  of  about  four  eggs  or 
upward  to  the  gallon,  an  opalescence  appears  in  the 
test  soon  after  the  addition  of  the  acid-alcohol  and  in¬ 
creases  gradually  for  some  minutes  until  it  becomes 
perhaps  a  milkiness  or  turbidity.  It  is  an  egg  proteid. 

“In  case  the  liquid  is  not  clear  (after  the  addition  of 
the  3  cc.  of  acid-alcohol  as  directed)  add  now  3  cc. 
of  water  and  mix  well.  Gelatin  and  the  egg  proteid 
dissolve  immediately — unless  the  gelatin  is  present  in 
very  large  quantity,  when  it  may  require  several  min¬ 
utes  to  dissolve  completely.  The  stringy  precipitate 
from  gum  tragacanth  dissolves  but  very  slightly ;  it  re¬ 
mains  in  its  characteristic  form.  Dextrin  and  precipi¬ 
tated  starch  dissolve  only  in  part,  leaving  in  the  one 
case  an  opalescence  or  a  fine  non-flocculating-  turbidity, 
not  settling  for  many  hours,  and  in  the  other  case  a 
light  precipitate  soon  becoming  flocculent  and  settling. 
If  very  much  starch  is  present  and  only  a  little  traga¬ 
canth,  the  forrtier  may  entirely  destroy  the  coherent 
stringy  nature  of  the  tragacanth  precipitate,  causing  it 
to  come  down  flocculent  along  with  the  starch,  and  un- 
distinguishable  therefrom.  In  this  case  the  tragacanth 
would  not  be  discovered.  To  avoid  this  error  one  has 
oifly^  to  repeat  the  analysis  from  the  beginning  and 
eliminate  the  starch  by  heating  to  only  60  degrees  C. 
both  before  and  after  adding  the  acetic  acid,  instead 
of  heating  to  boiling  as  directed  above ;  the  clear  fil¬ 
trate  thus  obtained  will  be  free  of  starch  and  will  yield 
the  characteristic  tragacanth  precipitate  if  any  of  that 
substance  be  present.  Likewise  a  very  large  amoimt  of 
gelatin,  accompanying  a  very  small  amount  of  traga¬ 
canth,  will  sometimes  modify  considerably  the  final 
appearance  of  the  tragacanth  precipitate  (after  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  water),  leaving  it  in  much  finer  and 
shorter  strings  or  shreds  than  it  presents  when  occur¬ 
ring  alone.  The  ordinarily  careful  observer  will  not, 
however,  fail  to  recognize  the  tragacanth  in  such  a 
mixture. 

“In  applying  the  above  described  methods  to  the  test¬ 
ing  of  different  kinds  of  ice  cream,  certain  minor  phe¬ 
nomena  observed  should  be  mentioned,  to  prevent  pos¬ 
sible  erroneous  conclusions  on  the  part  of  those  who 
may  try  the  method: 

“Chocolate  ice  cream  always  contains  a  little  starch, 
which  shows  itself  in  a  small  precipitate  in  the  test ; 
and  even  when  starch  is  eliminated  by  employment  of 
the  lower  temperature  there  still  remains,  even  after 
the  dilution  with  water,  a  trifling  turbidity — due  to 
exactly  what,  I  do  not  know,  but  probably  a  constituent 
of  the  cacao  bean. 

“Strawberry  and  peach  ice  cream  yield  in  the  test 
very  light,  cloudy,  flocculent  precipitates  of  pectin, 
usually  invisible  at  first  and  only  appearing  in  light 
cloud-like  forms  after  standing  from  ten  to  thirty  min¬ 
utes.  The  dilution  with  water  does  not  dissolve  the 
precipitate,  but  shaking  or  mixing  the  liquid  causes  it 
to  become  invisible  for  a  time,  only  to  reappear  upon 
standing  some  minutes.  There  is  no  danger  of  mis¬ 
taking  this  precipitate  for  one  caused  by  any  added 
substance. 

“Banana  ice  cream  yields  a  very  slight  stringy  pre¬ 


cipitate,  not  dissolved  by  the  dilution  prescribed,  and 
looking  exactly  as  if  due  to  a  very  slight  amount  of 
gum  tragacanth ;  but  its  amount  is'  too  small  to  indi¬ 
cate  an  addition  of  that  substance.  Of  course  starch 
is  always  present. 

“All  that  I  have  thus  far  stated  relates  to  fre.sh. 
sweet  ice  cream ;  and  with  such  there  is  no  danger  of 
error  by  the  method  of  analysis  described.  But  it  was 
found  that  if  samples  of  pure  ice  cream  to  which  no 
thickener  has  been  added  are  allowed  to  sour  and  re¬ 
main  at  room  temperature  for  several  days  before  an¬ 
alysis — even  no  more  than  two  days  sometimes — there 
will  in  some  cases  develop  a  substance  which  in  the  test 
appears  like  some  sort  of  gum— a  substance  precipi¬ 
tated  by  the  alcohol  and  not  dissolved  either  by  the 
acid-alcohol  or  the  water,  added  as  directed  in  the 
method.  The  precipitate  is  entirely  unlike  that  from 
tragacanth,  being  flocculent  and  not  at  all  stringy.  A 
large  number  of  experiments  with  sweetened  milks, 
allowed  to  sour  for  varying  periods  of  time,  have 
shown  that  the  substance  results  from  a  viscous  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  cane  sugar,  like  that  which  some¬ 
times  occurs  in  cane  and  beet  juices  at  sugar  houses, 
and  that  it  is  probably  a  variety  of  dextran.  Its  prop¬ 
erties  agree  fairly  well  with  dextran,  so  far  as  these 
can  be  learned  from  books,  excepting  its  specific  rotary 
power.  This  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fix  defi¬ 
nitely,  since  in  determinations  upon  three  dift'erent 
samples— prepared  from  sweetened  milks  and  purified 
several  times  by  precipitation  with  alcohol— it  has 
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substance.  Values  obtained  on  dextran  of  the  sugar 
houses  by  various  observers  have  varied  even  more, 
viz.,  from  195  to  230 — a  variation  which  even  C.  A. 
Browne*  tries  to  account  for  by  suggesting  that  dex¬ 
tran  may  have  a  variable  comi>osition  due  to  different 
degrees  of  hydration. 

“Whether  or  not  the  substance  we  have  found  shall 
prove  to  be  dextran,  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  does 
not  develop  in  all  ice  creams  or  sweetened  milks  that 
are  allowed  to  sour,  showing  that  its  ‘production  is 
caused  by  a  peculiar  quality  or  content  of  some  milks, 
probably  certain  germs  also  that  sterilization  by  heat 
or  antiseptics  prevents  its  formation.  Therefore,  if  a 
sample  of  ice  cream  to  be  examined,  for  thickeners 
cannot  be  analyzed  when  fresh,  it  should  be  preserved 
with  an  antiseptic,  to  avoid  possible  error  from  this 
cause.  One-half  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  a  40  per  cent 
solution  of  formaldehyde  per  100  cc.  of  ice  cream,  is 
an  efficient  treatment. 

“It  was  also  found  that  if  an  ice  cream  or  a  milk, 
sweetened  or  unsweetened,  be  allowed  to  sour  for  two 
to  three  weeks,  or  even  one  week  in  some  instances 
in  warm  weather,  there  will  be  developed  a  substance 
which,  in  the  picric  acid  test  for  gelatin,  gives  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  closely  resembling  that  produceef  by  gelatin 
itself.  This  fact  was  observed  by  Mr.  Herbert  S. 
Bailey,  and  the  substance, — ‘pseudo-gelatiir  we  call  it 
for  the  present— will  be  further  studied  by  him.  The 
formation  of  this  substance  is  prevented  by  the  use  of 
formaldehyde,  so  that  error  from  this  source  also  can 
be  avoided. 

“Rennet,  as  thickener  in  ice  cream,  is  best  detected 
by  observing  its  property  of  curdling  sweet  milk.  Mix 
some  of  the  fresh  ice  cream  with  twice  its  volume  of 
sweet  milk  and  keep  at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  C. 

mrown,  J.,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  XXVIII  (1906),  453. 
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for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  without  stirring.  A  low 
grade  ice  cream  need  not  be  mixed  with  milk  at  all. 
If  rennet  is  present  a  curd  will  form. 

“While  hardly  germane  to  my  subject,  I  wish  to  just 
mention  the  relation  of  the  volume  of  ice  cream  to  the 
weight.  I  have  noticed  a  great  difference  in  ice 
creams  in  this  respect.  A  large  gain  in  volume  is 
effected  partly  by  a  high  speed  of  the  freezer,  in  order 
to  ‘beat’  the  cream,  and  partly  by  the  use  of  thicken¬ 
ers.  The  directions  accompanying  one  commercial 
thickener  on  the  market  describe  how  to  make  a  ‘40 
quart  freezer  of  ice  cream,’  by  proper  speeding  of  the 
freezer,  from  20  to  22  quarts  of  milk  and  cream,  5  to 
7  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  ounce  of  the  thickener. 
Whether  thickeners  are  used  or  not,  the  quantity  of 
ice  cream  sold  for  a  stated  price  is  second  in  impor¬ 
tance  only  to  the  quality,  and  therefore  in  strict  justice 
to  the  purchaser,  this  commodity  should  in  my  opinion 
be  sold  by  weight  rather  than  by  volume  or  measure.” 


HOUSEHOLD  TESTS  FOR  THE  DETECTION 

OF  OLEOMARGARINE  AND  RENOVATED 

BUTTER. 

The  following  very  complete  and  explicit  article  on 
household  tests  for  oleomargarine  and  renovated  butter 
is  by  Professor  G.  E.  Patrick,  chief  of  the  dairy  lab¬ 
oratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  131,  and_  is 
issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  housewives  and  others  who  desire  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  are  purchasing  when  they  buy  butter 
or  butter  substitutes. 

HOW  RENOVATED  OR  “pROCESS”  BUTTER  IS  MADE. 

The  process  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows :  Melting  of 
the  butter  and  settling  of  the  curd  and  brine,  skimming  off 
of  froth  and  scum,  drawing  off  and  discarding  of  the  curd 
and  brine,  blowing  of  air  through  the  molten  fat  to  remove 
faulty  odors,  mixing  of  milk  very  thoroughly  with  the  molten 
fat,  rapid  cooling  and  “granulating’’  of  this  rriixture  by  run¬ 
ning  it  into  ice-cold  water,  draining  and  ripening  of  the 
granulated  mass  for  a  number  of  hours,  salting  and  \vorking 
out  of  the  excess  of  milk,  packing  or  making  into  prints. 

By  this  process,  when  used  upon  comparatively  fresh  raw 
material,  butters  of  low  grade  are  materially  improved,  the 
farmer’s  revenue  is  increased,  values  are  enhanced — in  short, 
a  goqd  thing  is  done.  Harm  begins  only  when  the  renovated 
is  sol'd  for  the  genuine  (that  is,  the  original)  article,  for  they 
are  not  the  same  thing.  While  the  fats  in  the  two  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  chemically,  the  nitrogenous  portions  are  not. 
Moreover,  since  the  article  known  now  and  for  ages  past  as 
“butter”  is  an  article  the  last  step  in  whose  manufacture  is 
the  churning  of  cream,  it  is  evident  that  the  product  of  an 
elaborate  subsequent  process,  a  process  entirely  foreign  to 
the  manufacture  of  “butter,”  should  be  designated  by  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  name. 

HOUSEHOLD  TESTS. 

The  boiling  test.— Another  important  means  employed  in 
distinguishing  between  genuine  and  renovated  butter  is  the 
boiling  test.  This  test  was  flrst  mentioned  in  scientific  lit¬ 
erature  by  Dr.  Henry  Leffmann,  who  states  (Report  of  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  for  1892,  p.  121)  that 
it  was  shown  to  him  by  a  Mr.  Morris,  a  detective  in  oleo¬ 
margarine  prosecutions.  It  has  been  in  use  about  ten  years, 
and  was  originally  used  only  for  the  detection  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  ;  llut  after  the  advent  of  renovated  butter  the  test  was 
found  to  serve  almost  equally  well  in  distinguishing  this 
product  from  genuine  butter.  Therefore,  this  test  distin¬ 
guishes  between  genuine  butter  on  the  one  hand  and  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  renovated  butter  on  the  other ;  and,  fortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  so  simple  of  execution  that  it  can  be  employed  in 
any  kitchen  almost  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  special  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  It  con¬ 
sists  merely  in  boiling  a  small  portion  of  the  sample  and  ob¬ 
serving  its  behavior  the  while. 

In  the  kitchen  the  test  may  be  conducted  as  follows  :  Using 
as  the  source  of  heat  an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp,  turned  low 
and  with  chimney  ofif,  melt  the  sample  to  be  tested  (a  piece 
the  size  of  a  small  chestnut)  in  an  ordinary  tablespoon,  has¬ 


tening  the  process  by  stirring  with  a  splinter  of  wood  (for 
example,  a  match).  Then,  increasing  the  heat  bring  to  as 
brisk  a  boil  as  possible,  and  after  the  boiling  has  begun,  stir 
the  contents  of  the  spoon  thoroughly,  not  neglecting  ti  e 
outer  edges,  two  or  three  time  at  intervals  during  the  boil¬ 
ing — always  shortly  before  the  boiling  ceases.  In  the  lab¬ 
oratory  a  test  tube,  a  spoon,  or  sometimes  a  small  tin  dish, 
is  used  in  making  this  test.  From  the  last-named  utensils  the 
test  is  often  called  the  “spoon  test,”  and  sometimes  the  “pan 
test.” 

A  gas  flame,  if  available,  can  be  used  perhaps  more  con¬ 
veniently  than  a  kerosene  lamp. 

Oleomargarine  and  renovated  butter  boil  noisily,  sputter¬ 
ing  (more  or  less)  like  a  mixture  of  grease  and  water  when 
boiled,  and  produce  no  foam,  or  but  very  little.  Renovated 
butter  produces  usually  a  very  small  amount. 

Genuine  butter  boils  usually  with  less  noise,  and  produces 
an  abundance  of  foam. 

The  difference  in  regard  to  foam  is  very  marked,  as  a  rule. 
Rarely,  a  butter  is  found  which  yields  an  uncertain  result; 
such  a  butter  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.* 

The  Waterhouse  tests.'— This  test  for  the  detection  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  was  devised  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Waterhouse,  dairy  in¬ 
structor  at  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  not  long  before  his  death,  in  the  summer  of 
1900.  Previous  to  his  sickness  he  described  the  test  to  Prof. 
C.  L.  Parsons,  of  the  same  college  requesting  him  to  submit 
it  to  trial.  This  professor  Parsons  has  done,  finding  it  en¬ 
tirely  reliable  so  far  as  his  trials  extended,  and  the  result, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  test,  was  published  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety  (p.  200). 

Following  is  Professor  Parson’s  description  of  the  test, 
with  comments  by  him  ; 

“Half  fill  a  100  cc.  beaker  with  sweet  milk,  heat  nearly  to 
boiling,  and  add  from  5  to  10  grams  of  butter  or  oleomarga¬ 
rine.  Stir  with  a  small  rod,  which  is  preferably  of  wood, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  match,  until  the  fat  is  melted.  The 
beaker  is  then  placed  in  cold  water  and  the  milk  stirred  un¬ 
til  the  temperature  falls  sufficiently  for  the  fat  to  congeal. 
At  this  point  the  fat,  if  oleomargarine,  can  easily  be  col¬ 
lected  together  into  one  lump  by  means  of  the  rod,  while,  if 
butter,  it  will  granulate  and  can  not  be  collected.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  very  marked. 

“The  stirring  is  not,  of  necessity,  continuous  during  the 
cooling,  but  it  should  be  stirred  as  the  fat  is  solidfying  and 
for  a  short  time  before. 

“The  milk  should  be  well  mixed  before  being  turned  into 
the  beaker,  as  otherwise  cream  may  be  turned  from  the  top 
and  contain  so  much  butter-fat  that  the  test  is  vitiated  for 
oleomargarine.” 

In  conclusion.  Professor  Parsons  says ; 

“While  the  small  number  of  samples  (21)  of  oleo  to  which 
the  test  has  been  applied  will  not  allow  of  a  positive  state¬ 
ment  of  its  universal  application,  I  am  convinced  from  my 
own  experience  that  it  will  prove  of  value,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  revenue  agents  and  others  employed  in  detectins- 
illegal  sales  of  oleomargarine,  as  it  may  materially  lessen  the 
number  of  samples  to  be  sent  forward  for  the  final  proof  of 
chemical  analysis.  If  this  test  is  found  to  be  of  use,  it  should 
be  known  as  the  Waterhouse  test.” 

DEPARTMENT  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  WATERHOUSE  TEST. 

This  remarkable  and  simple  test,  in  a  slightly  modified 
form  adapted  to  household  conditions,  has  been  quite  care¬ 
fully  studied  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  the  result  of  finding  that  while  oleo¬ 
margarine  gathers  in  the  manner  stated  by  Professor  Par¬ 
sons  (except  when  cooled  very  rapidly  indeed,  as  by  a  large 
quantity  of  ice  water,  when  it  granulates  instead  of  gather¬ 
ing),  renovated  butter  also  gathers,  but  is  prevented  from  so 
doing  and  made  to  granulate  by  a  less  rapid  cooling,  as  by 
using  a  smaller  quantity  of  ice  water;  and,  finally,  that  some 
samples  of  genuine  butter,  or  presumably  genuine  butter, 
purchased  as  such  in  the  open  market,  will  gather  when 
cooled  very  slowly  by  means  of  water  only  moderately  cold 
and  when  partially  skimmed  milk  is  used  in  the  test. 

These  facts  make  it  evident  that  in  using  the  Waterhouse 
test  extreme  care  is  essential  in  regard  to  rapidity  of  cool¬ 
ing  if  oleomargarine  is  to  be  distinguished  from  renovated 
butter.  We  have,  however,  found  it  quite  possible  to  make 

*A  very  few  samples  of  “ladled”  butter  have  been  observed  in 
this  laboratory  to  yield  a  rather  scanty  foam.  “Ladled”  butter 
is  the  product  obtained  by  working  together,  and  washing  at 
the  same  time,  several  different  lots  of  “country  butter,”  color¬ 
ing  the  whole  to  a  uniform  shade.  The  best  grade  is  sometimes 
sold  for  table  use,  lower  grades  go  for  cooking;  but  it  is  be¬ 
coming  less  and  less  abundant  in  the  market,  especially  the 
lower  grades,  since  it  is  being  largely  replaced  by  renovated 
or  “process”  butter. 
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this  distinction  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty  by  controll¬ 
ing  the  rapidity  of  cooling  by  means  of  ice  and  a  limited 
amount  of  ice  water,  as  well  as  by  a  uniform  method  in  re- 
,gard  to  the  stirring. 

THE  WATERHOUSE  TEST^  AT  ICE-WATER  TEMPERATURE,  ADAPTED 
TO  HOUSEHOLD  CONDITIONS. 

1  he  household  adaption  of  the  test  which  we  here  present 
has  given  us  excellent  satisfaction  in  a  large  number  of  trials 
with  oleomargarines  and  both  renovated  and  genuine  but¬ 
ters. 

Since  the  results  of  the  test  are  easily  changed  by  rather 
small  variation  of  the  conditions,  or  the  details  of  manipu¬ 
lation,  it  is  important  to  follow  the  directions  carefully  in 
every  detail.  If  this  is  not  done,  erroneous  results  may  be 
obtained. 

TO  DISTINGUISH  OLEOMARGARINE  FROM  RENOVATED  AND  GENUINE 

BUTTERS. 

Utensils  required. — The  utensils  required  in  the  test  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  oleomargarine  from  renovated  and  genuine  butters 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  one-half  pint  tin  “measuring  cup,”  common  in 
kitchen  use,  marked  at  the  half  and  quarters;  or  a  plain  one- 
half  pint  tin  measure,  ordinary  narrow  form;  or  an  ordi¬ 
nal"  small  tin  cup,  2%  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  in 
height,  holding  about  one  gill  and  a  half. 

(2)  A  common  kitchen  pan,  about  9%  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base. 

(3)  A  small  rod  of  wood,  of  the  thickness  of  a  match  and 
of  convenient  length  for  stirring. 

(4)  A  clock  or  watch. 

1  he  Process. — The  process  for  distinguishing  oleomarga¬ 
rine  from  renovated  and  genuine  butters  is  as  follows : 

Use  sweet  skimmed  milk,  obtained  by  setting  fresh  milk  in 
a  cool  place  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  and  removing 
cream  as  fully  as  possible.  Half  fill  with  this  milk  the  half¬ 
pint  cup  or  measure,  or  two-thirds  fill  the  smaller  cup  men¬ 
tioned,  measuring  accurately  the  gill  of  milk  when  possible; 
heat  nearly  to  boiling,  add  a  slightly  rounded  teaspoonful  of 
the  butter  or  butter  substitute,  stir  with  the  wooden  rod,  and 
continue  heating  until  the  milk  “boils  up,’’*  remove  at  once 
from  the  heat  and  place  in  the  pan^  (arranged  while  milk  and 
fat  are  heating)  containing  pieces'  of  ice  with  a  very  little 
ice  water,  the  ice  to  be  mostly  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  one  to 
two  hen’s  eggs  (not  smaller,  as  small  fragments  melt  too 
rapidly)  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to  cover  two-thirds  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pan ;  the  water  to  be  in  quantity  sufficient, 
vchen  the  cup  is  first  placed  in  the  pan,  to  reach  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  cup  to  only  one-fourth  the  height  of  the  milk 
within ;  any  water  in  excess  of  that  amount  must  be  re¬ 
moved.  [This  refers  to  the  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
cooling ;  later,  as  the  ice  melts,  the  water  will  rise  to  a  higher 
level.]  Stir  the  contents  of  the  cup  rather  rapidly,  with  a 
rotary  and  a  cross-wise  motion  in  turn,  continuously  through¬ 
out  the  test,  except  during  the  moment  of  time  required  for 
each  stirring  of  the  ice  and  water  in  the  pan,  which  must  be 
done  thoroughly  once  every  minute  by  the  clock.  This  is 
done  by  moving  the  cup  about,  in  a  circle,  following  the  edge 
of  the  pan.  Proceed  in  this  manner  for  ten  minutes,  unless 
before  that  time  the  fat  has  gathered  or  has  allowed  itself 
to  be  easily  gathered,  in  a  lump  or  a  soft  mass,  soon  hard¬ 
ening.  If  it  so  gathers,  the  sample  is  oleomargarine;  if  not, 
it  is  either  genuine  or  renovated  butter. 

Thus  far  in  our  experience  the  results  obtained  by  the  test 
operated  in  this  manner,  carefully  and  with  due  regard  to 
details,  have  been  always  correct  and  free  from  uncertainty, 
with  only  two  exceptions.  These  exceptions  were  two  very 
stale  and  rancid  samples  of  oleomargarine  that  had  been  in 
the  laboratory  several  months  and  had  become  entirely  unfit 
for  culinary  use;  in  fact,  one  had  become  oily  and  moldy. 
Fortunately,  such  samples  do  not  require  testing  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  a  rancid  oleomargarine  is  easily  distinguished  from 
a  rancid  butter  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone. 

In  several  other  samples  of  stale  and  rancid  oleomargarine 
we  have  observed  the  tendency  exhibited  by  the  two  just 
mentioned,  namely,  a  tendency  to  be  kept  from  gathering — 
that  is,  to  become  granulated — by  a  temperature  slightly  less 
cold  than  is  required  to  prevent  fresh  oleomargarine  from 
gathering.  But  of  the  eight  such  samples  we  have  tested, 
only  the  two  mentioned  were  sufficiently  erratic  in  their  be¬ 
havior  to  escape  detection  by  the  test. 

The  boiling  test  (“spoon  test”)  enables  one  to  distinguish 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  between  genuine  butter  on  the 
one  hand  and  oleomargarine  and  renovated  butter  on  the 
other;  the  Waterhouse  test,  household  adaption  as  just  given, 

*This  slight  departure  from  the  original  Waterhouse  test  is 
in  order  to  secure  always  the  same  temperature  of  tlie  milk. 


enables  one  to  distinguish  between  the  two  last  named ;  and 
so,  by  the  use  of  the  two  tests,  one  can  determine  in  nearly 
every  instance  which  of  the  three  he  has  in  hand.  There  are 
many  persons  who  are  able  to  recognize  oleomargarine, 
almost  without  fail,  by  taste  and  smell  alone.  To  those 
possessed  of  this  power  the  boiling  test,  which  is  performed 
with  almost  no  trouble,  will  serve  every  needful  purpose. 


STATE  ICE  CREAM  STANDARDS. 

The  higher  standards  for  butter  fat  percentage  in 
ice  cream  shown  below  indicate  the  percentage  re¬ 
quired  in  ice  cream  where  nuts  are  not  added ;  where 
nuts  are  ingredient  a  lower  butter  fat  percentage  is 
permitted  in  some  states.  The  proportion  of  filler  al¬ 
lowed  is  shown,  together  with  the  character  of  the 
authorization  for  the  standard. 

California — 14%-12%  ;  fixed  by  law. 

Colorado — 14%-T2%  ;  authorized  ruling. 

Delaware — 14%-12%. 

District  of  Columbia — 14%-12%  ;  authorized  ruling. 

Florida — 14%-12%  ;  fixed  by  law. 

Georgia — 14%-12%  ;  authorized  ruling. 

Illinois — 8%;  8-10  of  1%  vegetable  gum  or  gelatine  al¬ 
lowed  ;  tentative  standard. 

Indiana — 8% ;  vegetable  gums  and  natural  flavor ;  author¬ 
ized  ruling. 

Iowa — ^12%  ;  unauthorized  ruling. 

Kansas — 14%-12%  ;  fixed  by  law. 

Kentucky — 14%-12%  ;  authorized  ruling. 

Louisiana — 14%-12%  ;  authorized  ruling. 

Michigan — 12%-10% ;  milk,  cream,  sugar,  gelatine,  'V2% 
vegetable  gum  or  neutral  flavoring. 

Minnesota — 12%  ;  fixed  by  law. 

Missouri — 14%-12%  ;  fixed  by  law. 

Nebraska — 14%-12%  ;  fixed  by  law. 

Nevada — 14%-12%  ;  limited  amount  of  gelatin,  starch,  eggs 
or  other  healthful  constituent  allowed;  butter  fat  percentage 
fixed  by  law. 

New  Hampshire — One-fifth  of  1%  filler;  fixed  by  law. 

New  York — 18%  ;  unauthorized  ruling. 

North  Carolina — 14%-12%  ;  authorized  ruling. 

Oklahoma — 14%-12%i;  fixed  by  law. 

Oregon — 14%-12%;  fixed  by  law. 

Pennsylvania — 14%  gelatin. 

South  Dakota — 14%-12%. 

Tennessee — Seven-tenths  of  1%  gelatin  or  harmless  stiff¬ 
ener;  unauthorized  ruling. 

Texas — 14%-12%  ;  fixed  by  law. 

Utah — 14%-12%  ;  fixed  by  law. 

Vermont — 14%-12%  ;  authorized  ruling. 

Washington — 8%;  eggs  and  small  amount  of  gelatin  per¬ 
mitted  ;  unauthorized  ruling. 

Wisconsin — 14%-12%  ;  fixed  by  law. 

Wyoming — 14%-12%  ;  unauthorized  ruling. 


HOW  TO  TAME  SPAGHETTI. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  cost  of  living  might  be 
reduced  by  establishing  a  school  where  the  art  of  spa¬ 
ghetti  eating  could  be  scientifically  taught.  No  other 
single  or  collective  article  of  diet  supplies  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  nutriment  at  so  comparatively  low  a  cost. 
But  it  is  not  popular,  because  the  people  feel  they  are 
unable  to  eat  it  gracefully.  No  amount  of  practice, 
it  seems,  makes  one  proficient.  In  Chicago  there  is 
one  restaurant  man  who  seems  to  have  hit  upon  a 
clever  plan.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  spaghetti  in  its 
natural  state,  and  to  induce  its  more  general  and  more 
genteel  absorption  he  has  set  apart  a  quiet  nook  ad¬ 
joining  the  big  dining  room,  where  ambitious  amateur 
spaghetti  eaters  may  practice  under  the  tutelage  of  e.x- 
perienced  instructors.  He  has  found  that  with  two  or 
three  lessons  anyone  can  be  taught  the  trick  and  be  able 
to  get  through  a  meal  without  depositing  more  than  a 
modicum  of  the  food  upon  the  exterior  or  interior  of 
the  outer  raiment.  Beginners  are  advised  to  wear 
raincoats  and  rubber  hats  or  veils.  But  after  the  first 
lesson,  any  ordinary  partly  worn  clothing  may  be 
donned  with  impunity. 
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Flour  Bleachers  to  be  Prosecuted  Pending  Appeal. 


Following  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  bleached 
flour  case  in  Kansas  City  on  July  6th,  and  pending  an 
appeal,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  took  imme¬ 
diate  steps  to  stop  the  shipping  of  bleached  flour  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  The  following  order  was  issued : 

Office  of  the  Solicitor,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  1,  1910. 

The  Government  has  decided  that,  pending  the  decision  of 
the  higher  court  in  the  bleached  dour  cases,  millers  must  stop 
bleaching  or  stand  criminal  prosecution  for  each  shipment  of 
bleached  dour  made  in  interstate  commerce. 

At  a  conference  between  Acting  Attorney  General  Fowler 
and  Solicitor  McCabe,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
latter  representing  Secretary  Wilson,  it  was  decided  that  the 
inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  should  be  instructed 
to  secure  samples  of  bleached  dour  shipped  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  by  millers  and  jobbers  since  the  date  of  the  decision 
in  the  Kansas  City  case,  with  a  view  to  criminal  prosecution 
of  those  responsible  for  the  shipments. 

The  Kansas  City  case  was  a  seizure  of  certain  dour  which 
the  Government  claimed  was  adulterated  and  misbranded  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  bleached  with  nitrogen  peroxide.  After  a 
dve  weeks’  trial  and  exhaustive  testimony  on  both  sides,  the 
verdict  in  the  case  sustained  the  contention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  bleachers  have  appealed  the  case  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  Government  holds  that,  inasmuch  as 
a  jury  has  decided  that  bleached  dour  is  adulterated,  during 
the  pendency  of  the  appeal  and  until  determination  is  made  by 
a  higher  court,  bleached  dour  must  not  be  sent  in  interstate 
commerce. 

George  P.  McCabe,  Solicitor. 

According  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Comtticrce, 
flour  jobbers  and  mill  agents  in  New  York  do  not 
think  that  government  officials  who  are  investigating 
the  matter  will  find  that  bleached  flour  is  being,  or  has 
been,  shipped  in  any  quantity  in  interstate  commerce 
since  the  recent  decision  in  the  Kansas  City  case. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  representatives  of  reputable 
firms  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  the  Journal  of  Coni- 
rnerce  that  the  practice  of  handling  bleached  flour  had 
been  discontinued  for  two  or  three  years  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  drawing  flour  supplies  from  the 
Northwestern  mills.  Jobbers,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
would  rather  not  handle  bleached  flour,  for  which,  in¬ 
deed,  there  was  no  demand  from  the  big  wholesale 
bakers,  quite  apart  from  the  question  whether  the 
bleaching  process  was  deleterious  or  not.  It  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  unscrupulous  men  might  try  to  palm  off  on 
an  unsuspecting  public  lower  grades  of  flour  for  the 
higher  grade  and  bleaching  might  have  been  resorted 
to  for  that  purpose,  but  no  complaints  were  known  of 
which  indicated  that  there  was  any  such  bleached  flour 
about,  and  it  would  not  pay  for  any  miller  of  reputa¬ 
tion  to  handle  such  flour. 

Of  course  on  the  general  question  of  bleaching, 
pending  the  appeal  of  the  Kansas  City  millers,  it  was 
arguable  how  far  bleaching  could  be  held  to  be  adul¬ 
teration  within  the  meaning  of  the  National  Food  and 
Drugs  Law.  The  Kansas  red  turkey  wheat  ground  out 
a  more  yellow  color  than  the  No.  i  winter  wheat  of  the 
Northwest.  There  were  several  ways  of  bleaching, 
and  as  the  whiteness  of  flour  was  wanted  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  it  was  not  likely  that  bleached  flour,  provided 
that  the  bleaching  was  not  effected  by  injurious  chem¬ 
icals,  would  be  done  away  with  altogether.  Bleaching 
was  a  regular  process  in  Europe  and  met  the  popular 
demand  and  if  any  bleached  flour  had  been  forwarded, 
it  might  have  gone  to  England,  Holland  or  the  Medi¬ 


terranean  countries,  flour  for  export  not  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  THE 
BLEACHED  FLOUR  CASE. 

Bleached  Flour  Is  Held  Illegal. 

From  the  Kansas  City  journal,  July  7  :  A  drop  of  from 
5  to  10  cents  a  bushel  for  Kansas  and  Nebraska  wheat  was 
the  prediction  of  a  half  dozen  millers  who  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  trial  when  the  jury  in  the  bleached 
flour  case  returned  its  verdict  for  the  government  in  the 
federal  court  yesterday. 

“There  is  no  use  in  denying  that  we  want  white  flour  and 
we  have  never  attempted  to  deny  it,”  one  continued,  “and 
now,  in  order  to  .get  it,  we  will  have  to  go  through  an  ex¬ 
pensive  process  of  storing  and  aging  that  absolutely  will  bar 
us  from  competing  with  Northern  millers.” 

All  seemed  to  believe  that  a  heavy  blow,  one  that  is  in¬ 
surmountable,  had  been  struck  at  the  milling  industry  of  the 
Middle  West. 

After  deliberating  seven  hours,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  government  on  both  charges  of  the  libel. 
They  found  the  claimant,  the  Lexington  Milling  and  Ele¬ 
vator  Company  of  Lexington,  Neb.,  guilty  of  misbranding 
and  of  adding  adulterations  to  their  product.. 

The  decision  was  not  reached  until  after  considerable  ar¬ 
gument,  and  was  based,  according  to  one  of  the  jurymen, 
upon  the  instructions  given  them  by  Judge  McPherson. 

“At  first,”  he  said,  “we  stood  six  to  six,  but  when  we 
attempted  to  argue  with  those  who  were  for  the  government, 
they  pointed  out  to  us  a  clause  in  the  instructions  that  made 
our  position  on  that  point  untenable.  In  that  way  we  went 
through  the  whole  twenty-three  pages  of  the  instructions 
without  finding  any  loophole  and  finally,  one  by  one,  were 
brought  over  to  the  other  side.” 

The  verdict  is  considered  a  great  victory  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  whose  experts  have  been  preparing  the  case  for 
years.  It  was  a  test  case  and  millers  had  felt  much  hope 
of  winning  it  on  their  contention  that  the  bleaching  process 
was  harmless.  But  it  was  shown  that  infinitesimal  quantities 
of  material  “of  a  poisonous  and  deleterious  nature”  were 
added  to  the  flour  and  the  witnesses  were  unable  to  get 
around  the  language  of  the  statute. 

The  verdict  puts  an  absolute  stop  to  bleaching  for  inter¬ 
state  commerce  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
millers  are  expecting  to  bleach  for  consumption  in  their  own 
state.  It  is  also  possible  that  bleaching  stations  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  each  of  the  states  where  it  is  not  illegal,  to  which 
flour  will  be  shipped  unbleached,  to  be  bleached  and  sold  in 
the  state. 

Attorney  Bruce  Elliot,  attorney  for  the  company  which 
manufactures  the  bleaching  machine,  at  once  moved  for  a 
new  trial  and  the  motion  will  be  argued  in  about  eight 
weeks.  He  also  was  granted  forty  days  in  which  to  perfect 
an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court. 

It  Means  Cheaper  Wheat. 

Erom  the  Kansas  City  Times,  July  7 :  And  now  for  the 
effect  of  the  decision  of  the  jury  in  the  bleached  flour  case. 
Millers  and  grain  dealers  assert  that  it  .will  handicap  the 
farmers  of  the  Southwest  to  the  extent  of  from  $15,000,000 
to  $18,000,000  a  year  and  that  it  will  take  the  mills  and  flour 
markets  from  ninety  days  to  four  months  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  condition  imposed  by  the  decision. 

Millers  say  that  the  old  differential  of  five  cents  a  bushel 
in  force  on  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  markets  five  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  bleaching  came  in,  will  reappear.  They  further  say 
that  farmers  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska 
will  lose  five  cents  a  bushel  on  their  present  wheat  crop 
and  that  flour  made  from  the  hard  winter  wheat  soon  will 
he  selling  at  at  least  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel  less  than  at 
present. 

A.  C.  Leflang,  owner  of  the  Lexington  Mill  and  Elevator 
Company,  Lexington,  Neb.,  whose  flour  was  the  flour  seized 
in  the  present  case,  said  yesterday  afternoon : 

“The  case  will,  of  course,  be  appealed.  The  verdict  of 
the  jury  was  not  because  the  flour  was  deletrious  to  health, 
but  by  the  conditions  of  the  court’s  instructions  the  Jury  was 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  other  verdict.  It  is  admitted  that 
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there  is  a  harmless  amount  of  nitrites  added  to  the  flour. 
The  verdict  on  misbranding  was  due,  I  believe,  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  grading  of  wheat.” 

F.  D.  Larabee,  head  of  the  Larabee  Flour  Mill  Com¬ 
pany,  with  mills  in  Hutchinson  and  Stafford,  Kan.,  who  uses 
about  7,500  bushels  of  wheat  a  day,  said : 

“Ninety-five  per  cent  of  our  business  is  out  of  the  state 
and_  will  be  affected  by  the  federal  verdict.  Of  course  I 
don’t  expect  to  see  any  immediate  change  in  the  market, 
but  it  will  come  within  the  next  sixty  or  ninety  days,  and 
it  will  mean  a  falling  off  of  five  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat. 
There  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  except  to  quit  bleaching.  We 
probably  will  have  to  seek  new  markets  for  our  flour.” 

Chauncey  Abbott,  a  Schuyler,  Neb.,  miller,  said; 

“Ninety  per  cent  of  our  output  is  shipped  out  of  the  state, 
so  you  can  see  what  effect  this  decision  will  have  on  us. 
It .  means  at  once  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  cents  a  barrel 
on  flour.  There  is  no  denying  that  our  flour  is  darker 
than_  the  Northern  flour.  We  might  grind  it  just  as  white, 
but  in  the  loaf 'of  bread  it  would  show  up  darker  than  the 
Northern  flour.  It  is  conceded  that  hard  winter  wheat 
makes  the  best  and  most  nutritious  bread  in  the  world, 
and  fastidious  people,  under  this  decision,  will  have  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  bread  just  a  little  bit  darker  than  they 
have  been  getting.” 

According  to  Kansas  City  grain  dealers,  Southwestern 
wheat  now  will  be  used  rnostR  for  export  trade.  In  Europe, 
where  the  people  are  not  so  particular  about  having  absolute¬ 
ly  white  bread,  it  will  continue  to  sell  just  as  readily.  But 
export  grain  grades  lower  than  that  used  for  domestic  mill¬ 
ing  and  runs  lower  in  price.  The  time  process  of  bleach¬ 
ing,  which  must  be  used  under  the  present  decision,  requires 
something  like  three  months,  and  to  compete  with  the  millers 
of  other  sections  it  will  be  necessary  for  millers  using  that 
process  to  get  their  wheat  at  a  lower  price. 

“While  I  have  not  talked  I'o  any  of  the  millers,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  verdict  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the  price 
of  the  yellow  wheat  being  lowered  at  least  five  cents.”  W. 
]\I.  Giles,  manager  of  Logan  &  Bryan,  grain  dealers,  said  last 
night.  “The  millers  who  use  it  will  necessarily  have  to  sell 
their  flour  for  new  wheat  flour  or  else  hold  it  for  several 
months  for  bleaching.  I  believe  that  it  will  now  be  used 
mostly  for  export  trade,  as  was  the  case  before  the  Alsop 
process  was  discovered.” 

Millers  find  little  solace  in  the  fact  that  while  bleached 
flour  cannot  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  it  still  can  be 
shipped  from  one  part  of  the  state  to  another,  for  the  per¬ 
centage  of  wheat  milled  and  sold  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa 
and  Oklahoma  is  so  small  as  to  make  this  item  one  of  little 
consideration.  Shipments  of  bleached  flour  can  be  made  to 
foreign  markets  without  interference  by  the  government. 

Attorneys  for  the  millers  will  file  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  within  the  next  twenty  days.  Arguments  on  it  will 
be  heard  by  Judge  McPherson  about  September  1,  when  he 
will  return  to  Kansas  City.  If  the  motion  is  overruled  the 
case  will  at  once  be  carried  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
and  probably  will  be  heard  in  December. 

Why  Ble&ch  Flour? 

From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  We  cannot 
quite  understand  the  claim  of  those  millers  who  take  it  as  a 
sore  grievance  _  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  bleach 
flour  and  sell  it  labeled  in  a  way  to  imply  that  it  is  made 
from  a  better  grade  of  wheat  than  is  the  actual  fact.  In 
the  case  just  decided  at  Kansas  City  it  has  been  held  that 
this  bleached  flour  is  adulterated  and  misbranded  and  under 
the  Pure  Food  law  cannot  be  an  article  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  _  It  was  charged  that  the  flour  was  adulterated  be¬ 
cause  it  was  bleached  by  the  use  of  nitrogen  peroxide  and 
was  misbranded  because  labeled  in  a  way  to  indicate  that  it 
was  made  from  “first  grade  hard  winter  wheat”  when  in 
fact  it  was  not. 

The  chief  counsel  for  the  millers  complains  because  the 
case  was  submitted  to  a  jury  instead  of  being  tried  before  a 
referee  and  seems  to  think  the  result  would  have  been  differ¬ 
ent  if  the  question  had  been  determined  by  “a  board  of  scien¬ 
tific  men.”  But  the  essential  question  is  whether  bleaching 
flour  made  from  one  grade  of  wheat  and  selling  it  as  the 
product  of  a  different  grade  should  be  permitted.  There  is 
no  pretense  that  bleaching  flour,  which  must  cost  something, 
improves  it  or  adds  to  its  real  value  in  any  way,  even  if  it 
does  not  injure  its  quality.  It  looks  very  much  like  decep¬ 
tion,  which  may  add  to  the  profit  of  the  miller  and  perhaps 
of  the  grower  of  the  wheat  from  which  the  flour  is  made, 
but  which  defrauds  the  consumer,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in¬ 
duced  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  he  otherwise '  would  for  the 


same  qualitj^  of  flour.  We  can  see  no  other  object  in  the 
bleaching. 

The  millers  are  reported  as  saying  that  if  this  verdict  holds. 
It  will  cost  the  farmers  of  the  Southwest  $1(),000,0U0  a  year 
as  the  “differential  of  five  cents  a  bushel”  which  formerlj 
prevailed  at  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  will  be  restored.  This 
apparently  means  that  the  quality  of  wheat  used  in  making 
bleached  flour  sells  at  five  cents  a  bushel  more  than  it  would 
if  the  flour  could  not  be  bleached.  This  looks  like  a  con¬ 
fession  that  a  false  value  is  given  to  it  by  a  process  which 
is  not  a  benefit  to  the  product  but  a  fraud  upon  the  con¬ 
sumer.  This  IS  not  a  plea  that  is  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  honest  folks  who  do  not  eat  wheat  but  who  do 
eat  bread  made  of  flour.  Why  should  articles  of  food  be 
bleached  or  colored  except  to  profit  purveyors  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  consumers  ? 

When  the  Doctors  Disagree. 

From  the  American  Miller.  It  generally  goes  hard  with 
the  patient  when  the  doctors  disagree  about  his  case:  but  it 
may  go  hard  with  him  anyhow.  But  when  experts  disagree 
as  radically  as  the  testimony  in  the  Kansas  City  case  shows 
they  do  in  regard  to  bleaching,  how  is  the  uninstructcd  and 
disinterested  public  to  form  a  just  opinion? 

For  instance,  the  government  introduces  a  corroded  bleach¬ 
er  pipe  in  evidence.  The  defense  promptly  shows  one  that 
has  been  in  use  two  years  and  yet  shows  up  as  good  as 
new. 

One  expert  says  that  he  can  detect  bleached  flour  at  a 
glance;  that  the  flavor  and  qualit}^  were  injured  by  the  proc¬ 
ess.  He  declined  to  use  his  glance,  however,  and  another 
expert  who  buys  flour  for  seven  St.  Louis  bakeries,  swore 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  color,  taste  or  food  value  be¬ 
tween  bread  made  from  bleached  and  unbleached  flours. 

One  or  more  experts  contended  that  bleached  flour  or 
bread  made  from  it  had  a  peculiar  odor;  others  that  it  had 
absolutely  none. 

Experts  declared  with  great  particularity  that  the  Greiss 
test  showed  the_  deadly  pink  reaction  when  there  was  one 
part  of  nitrate  in  ten  million  parts  of  flour;  that  is,  that 
the  test  would  show  the  presence  of  one  pound  of  nitrite  in 
four  hundred  carloads  of  flour.  Thereupon,  Dr.  Wesener, 
who  has  probably  made  more  tests  with  flour  than  all  the 
government  experts  combined,  showed  that  naturally  aged 
flour  that  had  not  been  bleached,  showed  the  same  pink  re¬ 
action-;  that  bleached  flour  treated  with  yeast  showed  no  re¬ 
action;  that  Kingsford’s  Oswego  Starch  would  under  some 
circumstances,  show  the  pink  reaction,  as  would  saliva  and 
other  substances. 

It  was  shown  by  experts  that  even  infinitesimal  doses  of 
nitrite  were  injurious  to  health;  and  also  showm  that  nitrite 
is  present  in  bacon,  ham  and  vegetables.  Dr.  Wesener 
showed  it  present  in  that  popular  article  of  food  known  as 
New  England  boiled  dinner. 

One  expert  tried  bleached  flour  on  rabbits  and  it  killed 
them ;  another  tried  the  same  experiment  and  it  didn’t 
hurt  the  rabbits. 

And  lastly,  a  chemist  of  undoubted  ability  fed  three  sets 
of  mice  on  bread  made  from  bleached,  partially  bleached 
and  unbleached  flour.  Those  that  were  fed  on  the  un¬ 
bleached  flour  bread  died  first,  those  whose  diet  was  of  bread 
from  partially  bleached  flour  died  next;  while  few  if  any 
of  those  fed  on  bleached  flour  died. 

Mffiat  does  the  gentle  reader  make  of  this  contradiction 
which  could  be  multiplied?  Assuming  that  the  expert  wit¬ 
nesses  are  men  of  ordinary  honesty,  is  any  conclusion  pos¬ 
sible  other  than  the  whole  fracas  is  over  a  point  so  small, 
that  if  it  exists  at  all,  requires  imagination  or  partisanship 
to_  see  it? 

Bleached  Flour. 

From  the  Toledo  Blade-.  Bread  made  from  wheat  flour 
that  had  been  badly  milled  was  easily  to  be  recognized  by 
its  dark  color.  Possibly  this  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
demand  for  flour  which  was  perfectly  white,  since  the  house¬ 
wife  did  not  like  to  seem  to  be  using  the  cheaper  grades. 
As  the  bakers  came  to  supply  most  of  the  bread,  the  demand 
for  the  white  flour  was  more  pronounced  and,  in  turn,  the 
millers  were  required  to  produce  white  flour  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  All  the  time  the  competition  and  the  market  lev¬ 
erage  were  working  to  bring  about  a  cheap  flour  which  still 
should  be  as  white  as  that  from  selected  grain  and-  had 
gone  through  as  expensive  a  process.  These  forces  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  bleached  flour  over  which  a  fight  is  now- 
being  made  in  the  federal  court  in  Kansas  City. 

The  millers  take  pains  to  sav  that  they  use  no  chemicals 
in  bleaching  flour,  the  agent  being  electricity.  This  is  a  case 
where  the  whole  truth  is  not  told.  The  electricity  performs 
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the  bleaching  by  breaking-  down  the  natural  nitrogen  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  wheat  to  nitrous  and  nitric  acid  fumes  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  no  doubt  some  is  made  from  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air.  A  professor  of  chemical  toxicology  tes¬ 
tified  in  Kansas  City  that  these  nitrites  formed  in  milling 
and  left  in  the  flour  do  no  harm  to  the  human  digestion, 
differing  radically  with  other  experts  who  declare  that  they 
retard  digestion.  The  millers  are  placed  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  They  are  compelled  to  turn  out  a  cheap 
flour  and  they  must  have  it  white.  But  the  consumers  do 
not  like  to  think  they  are  swallowing  chemicals  with  their 
bread,  whether  these  are  harmful  or  not.  In  this  strait  there 
seems  only  one  thing  to  do — to  require  that  flour  which  has 
gone  through  the  electrical  process  shall  be  labeled  “arti¬ 
ficially  bleached.”  It  ought  not  to  take  long  to  educate  the 
people  to  the  realization  that  the  darker  bread  is_  better,  is 
rich  in  proteins  where  the  expensively  milled,  high  priced, 
flour  is  not,  is  a  far  healthier  product  and  one  free  of  the 
chemical  compounds,  possibly  harmless,  but  unnecessary. 

Bleached  Flour  Controversy. 

From  the  May  Bulletin  of  the  Food  Department  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College:  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  evidence  introduced  as  testimony  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  bv  some  of  the  best  known  authorities  in  this 
country  in  the  bleached  flour  case  [this  reference  is  to  the 
New  Orleans  case,  tried  some  weeks  before  the  Kansas  City 
case]  clearly  confirm  the  stand  which  was  taken  in  North 
Dakota  with  regard  to  the  bleaching  of  flour.  Let  us  first 
briefly  see  what  the  claims  were  on  the  part  of  the  state  in 
the  evidence  presented  for  North  Dakota. 

1.  That  there  is  introduced  into  the  flour  and  through 
the  flour  into  the  bread  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  or  salts  re¬ 
sulting  therefrom. 

2.  That  the  quality  of  the  flour,  and  therefore  of  the 
bread,  is  deteriorated  by  the  process  of  bleaching. 

3.  That  there  is  introduced  into  the  flour  and  bread  a 
product  deleterious  to  health. 

4.  That  in  the  process  of  bleaching  the  oil  of  the  flour 
is  affected,  its  iodine  number  decreased,  and  its  chemical 
and  physical  properties  changed. 

5.  That  the  oil  of  the  bleached  flour  contains  added  nitro¬ 
genous  constituents. 

6.  That  the  gluten  of  the  flour  is  acted  upon  by  the 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids. 

7.  That  diazo  compounds  are  formed. 

8.  That  there  is  given  a  xanthoproteic  reaction,  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  gluten  has  been  acted  upon. 

9.  That  the  bleached  flour  is  less  digestible  than  flour 
not  bleached. 

10.  That  bread  produced  from  such  flour  is  less  digestible 
than  that  produced  from  unhleached  flour. 

11.  That  by  the  process  of  bleaching  millers  are  enabled 
to  introduce  lower  grade  flours  and  give  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  high  grade  flours,  thus  deceiving  and  misleading  the 
purchaser. 

In  the  government  case  already  cited  it  was  shown  con¬ 
clusively  that  to  straight  flour  there  was  added  a  lower 
grade,  clear  flour  and  the  whole  bleached  and  sold  as  patent 
flour.  A  number  of  eminent  men  gave  testimony.  Review¬ 
ing  briefly  some  of  these  we  have  the  statement  of  Dr.  Win- 
ton  of  the  Government  Laboratories  at  Chicago. 

“Bread  made  from  unbleached  flour  is  yellower  than 
bread  made  from  bleached  flour.  Nitrites,  nitrous  acid  or 
nitrite  reacting  material  are  not  normally  in  wheat  and  are 
not  found  in  commercially  unbleached  flours.” 

Dr.  Mitchell,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Laboratories  at  St.  Paul, 

savs:  .  . 

“Treatment  with  nitrogen  peroxid  injures  the  quality  and 

strength  of  the  flour, — 

“First — Bleaching  impaired  its  flavor. 

“Second— The  fat  was  chemically  and  physically  altered 
to  its  detriment. 

“Third — The  gluten  of  the  flour  was  affected  so  that  it 
did  not  go  through  the  normal  process  which  is  known  to  the 
miller  and  baker  as  conditioning  or  improving.” 

He  further  says:  “Bleaching  alters  the  character  of  the 
food  both  physically  and  chemically  *  *  having  a 

musty,  undesirable,  stale  and  rancid  odor.  This  odor  re¬ 
mains  after  the  baking  process.” 

Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  a  baker  of  long  experience,  says : 
“Bleaching  flour  tends  to  kill  the  fine,  nutty  flavor  of  the 
wheat.  Bread  made  from  unbleached  flour  has  better  flavor 
and  better  appearance.” 

He  further  says ;  “A  miller  often  takes  a  straight  flour 
and  bv  bleaching  it  calls  it  a  patent.” 

Again  he  says:  “Aging  naturally  improves  flour;  bleach¬ 


ing  does  not;  nor  will  the  flour  after  bleaching  improve 
with  age,  the  bleached  flour  being  at  its  best  when  it  comes 
from  the  mill.  The  longer  it  stands  the  worse  it  gets.” 

J.  J.  Brown  of  Kansas,  a  practical  miller  for  two  years,, 
says :  “In  bleached  flour  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any 
flavor,  the  bleaching  killing  the  natural  nutty  flavor  which 
unbleached  flour  possesses.” 

Dr.  Gustave  Mann,  one  of  the  best  known  authorities  of 
proteid  compounds  and  the  author  of  a  volume  published 
on  “The  Chemistry  of  Proteins,”  says  that  the  action  of  the 
bleaching  gas  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  gluten  and  the 
fat.  Therefore,  since  starch  constitutes  90  per  cent  of  the 
flour,  when  we  have  five  parts  per  million,  the  material  acted 
upon  makes  the  proportion  one  part  in  20,000. 

Speaking  of  the  effect  on  the  digestion,  he  says :  “It  was 
found  after  56  hours  that  the  bleached  flour  had  digested 
to  about  one-half ;  the  axact  figures  being  for  unbleached 
flour  100  and  for  bleached  flour  57.  In  another  case  it  was 
as  76  to  25.”  Or,  “this  means  the  bleached  flour  had  only 
digested  to  one-third  of  the  extent  of  the  unlfleached.” 

Hfi  also  tried  the  effect  of  pancreatic  digestion,  and  found 
the  ratio  for  digestion  of  bleached  flour  to  unbleached  as 
40  to  60. 

He  speaks  of  the  effect  of  nitrous  acid  on  hemoglobin  and 
the  formation  therefrom  of  meta-hemoglobin.  He  says: 

“If  we  have  present  only  two  molecules  of  nitrous  acid 
these  two  molecules  would  put  two  molecules  of  hemoglobin 
out  of  action.  Similarly  it  would  put  two  molecules  of 
nurleo  protein  out  of  action.” 

With  regard  to  the  effect  on  and  retardation  of  digestion, 
he  says:  “Prolonging  the  time  of  digestion  causes  injury. 
For  example,  if  you  take  one  hour  more  to  digest  a  meal 
the  system  is  working  all  of  that  time  which  means  that  it  is 
spending  energy  w'hich  could  otherwise  be  spent  for  a  useful 
purpose.” 

In  speaking  of  the  over-bleaching  of  flour,  he  says  this 
is  apt  to  take  place  and  thereby  the  gluten  is  injured.  That, 
“it  is  well  to  notice  the  fact  that  one  is  apt,  in  employing  any 
kind  of  bleaching  process,  particularly  if  there  be  any  flour 
left  in  the  chambers  in  which  the  bleaching  has  been  done, 
to  produce  a  further  change  in  the  flour  by  which  it  may  be¬ 
come  poisonous.  This  stage  is  reached  -whenever  the  flour 
shows  a  distant  yellow  color.  Such  protein  will  show  what 
we  call  a  xanthoproteic  reaction;  the  latter  compound  being 
distinctly  poisonous.”  . 

Dr.  Mann  has  thus  demonstrated^  the  very  point  which 
the  experiments  in  North  Dakota  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
important  reactions  in  the  bleaching  of  flour. _  He  further 
says  •  “In  the  bleaching  of  flour  the  nitrous  acid  links  on  to 
the  protein.”  He  also  says:  “There  is  by  all  bleaching 
actions  necessarily  a  loss  of  food  value;  the  degree  of  loss 
depending  directly  on  the  extent  of  treatment.  In  addition 
to  this  actual  loss  in  food  value  the  fact  should  be  ern- 
phasized  that  bleaching  has  a  deleterious  effect  in  A 

throws  extra  labor  on  the  digestive  system  and  means  that 
it  does  not  only  act  upon  the  flour  put  upon  the  person 
consuming  the  flour  bv  making  digestion  more  difficult.” 

He  further  says;  ‘Nitrous  acid,  either  free  or  combined, 
is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  substances  which  we  have. 

Dr.  Guthrie  of  Tulane  University  (Medical),  New  Or¬ 
leans  says:  “Nitrogen  peroxid  is  a  tissue  poison,  and  is 
known  to  have  a  peculiar  poisonous  reaction  on  different 
cells  of  the  body.  It  combines  vvith  hemoglobin  forming 
nitro-hemoglobin  or  metahernoglobin.  *  *  *  The  hemo- 

globin  molecule  in  such  combination  is  for  the  time  at  least 
unfit  for  carrying  oxygen.  This  is  the  characteristic  thing 

in  nitrate  poisoning.”  . 

He  also  says;  “Poisoning  by  bismuth  subnitrate  is  usually 
nitrite  poisoning  which  has  resulted  from  the  absorbing  of 
nitrites  formed  by  the  bacterial  action  on  nitrates.  There 
are  well  established  cases  of  chronic  nitrite  poisoning  result¬ 
ing  in  death.” 

Dr.  Jones  testified :  “Nitrites,  in  so  far  as  the  result  of  my 
personal  investigation  and  experience  has  gone,  are  not  con¬ 
stituents  of  living  or  fresh,  healthy  vegetables,  no  matter 

what  kind  they  may  be.”  _  _  r  j 

He  further  says:  “In  some  instances  nitrites  are  found 
upon  the  surface  of  a  few  of  these  vegetables.  Nitrites  are 
found  in  all  decayed  vegetables,  aiul  the  presence  of  nitrites 
in  a  vegetable  should  decide  against  Jts_  use  inasmuch  as 
their  presence  would  be  a  positive  indication  of  decay. 
Nitrites  are  not  a  constituent  of  animal  food  and  are  not 
found  unless  such  food  has  been  accidentally  or  purposely 
contaminated.  Nitrites  are  not  a  natural  constituent  of  sound 
wheat  or  of  sound  unadulterated  wheat^^  flour.  Nitrites  are 
not  normal  constituents  of  human  saliva.” 

He  points  out  that  in  healthy  persons  nitrites  are  not  pres- 
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ent  in  the  saliva ;  only  in  those  whose  condition  is  bad ;  and, 
further,  intimates  that  the  presence  of  nitrites  in  the  mouth 
is  indicative  of  bad  toilet  condition  for  the  mouth — lack  of 
cleanliness. 

He  also  says;  The  eflfect  of  nitrogen  peroxid  is,  generally 
speaking,  to  impair  the  digestibility  of  the  bread;  to  tend  to 
produce  gastric  irritation;  and  for  nitric  acid  to  form  a 
definite  combination  with  hemaglobin  of  the  blood.” 

Dr.  Marshall  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  says : 

“The  Alsop  process  adds  to  it  (flour)  nitrous  or  nitric  acid. 
In  my  opinion  the  flour  contains  added  substances  which  are 
injurious  to  the  health.”  He  says:  “The  person  in  whose 
circulation  it  has  been  introduced  has  had  lessened  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  available  hemoglobin  that  is  capable  of  carrying  oxygen 
to  oxidize  materials  necessary  to  sustain  life ;  has  had  more 
work  put  upon  the  liver,  because  the  liver  must  get  rid  of 
the  metahemoglobin  which  is  practically  a  foreign  body  in 
blood  circulation.” 

He  further  says :  “Although  the  amounts  are  small  a  con¬ 
tinuous  ingestion  would  result  in  the  continuous  production 
of  metahemoglobin.” 

Speaking  of  the  presence  of  nitrites,  he  says ;  “Their  pres¬ 
ence,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  accounted  for  by  reason  of  cer¬ 
tain  bacterial  action.  The  mouth  is  a  favorable  culture  ground 
for  bacteria.” 

Dr.  Stengel  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  says; 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  natural  and  probable  tendency  or 
effect  of  the  consumption  of  bread  or  other  foods  made  from 
flour  containing  such  additions  of  nitrous  acid,  free  or  un¬ 
combined,  upon  the  health  of  persons  consuming  it  would  be 
towards  several  deleterious  effects,  as  follows : 

1.  Disturbances  of  digestion,  and  injurious  effects  upon 
the  gastric  intestinal  tract. 

2.  Injurious  effects  upon  the  blood  and  the  mechanism 
that  makes  new  blood. 

3.  Effects  upon  the  muscular  tissues  throughout  the  body, 
probably  including  the  heart  muscles,  all  of  which  effects  are 
injurious.” 

He  says  :  “The  tendency  will  exist  no  matter  how  small  the 
amount  of  nitrite  indigestion.” 

He  further  says  :  “I  believe  that  the  fact  that  nitrites  are 
commonly  ingested  into  the  body  is  no  argument  that  they 
are  not  injurious  to  the  health,  because  it  is  well-known  that 
there  are  constantly  formed  in  the  human  body  substance 
which  doubtless  represent  the  beginning  of  decay.” 

.  Dr.  Musser  of  the.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  speaking 
of  the  effect  of  nitrous  acid  and  nitrites  in  the  system,  says  : 
“A  local  irritating  effect  on  the  stomach  and  intestines  and 
the  general  systemic  effect  which  is  known  to  follow  the 
use  of  nitrates  and  nitrites;  that  is,  the  effect  on  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  those  combinations  influencing  blood  pressure  and 
acting  upon  the  blood.” 

He  further  says :  “I  believe  that  the  nitrite  content  of 
human  saliva  is  not  a  normal  condition,  but  the  result  of  bac¬ 
terial  action  and  may  be  regarded  as  impurity.” 

He  further  says:  “In  short  I  believe  that  the  addition  of  a 
deleterious  ingredient  to  any  food  product  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  the  theory  or  assumption  that  tolerance  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  those  who  consume  the  food.” 

Dr.  Edsall  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  testified  re¬ 
garding  nitrites:  “In  small  quantities  the  effect  would  be  to 
produce  disttirbances  to  nutrition,  such  as  common!}^  result 
from  gastrites ;  to_  weaken  and  impair  the  digestion ;  and  to 
destroy  the  functional  capacity  of  a  portion  of  the  hemo¬ 
globin  of  the  blood.” 

He  says:  “Their  presence  in  my  opinion  would  have  a 
tendency  to  interfere  with  the  proper  process  of  digestion.” 

_He  further  states:  “I  have  observed  one  case  in  which  a 
disturbance  of  the  stomach  was  produced  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  single  dose  of  one-eighth  grain  of  nitrites.” 

Dr.  Folin  of  Harvard  xMedical  School  says  :  “It  is  my  belief 
that  nitrogen  peroxid  added  to  flour  would  be  injurious  to 
health,  and  if  nitrites  enter  into  combination  with  the  oil  or 
fat  of  the  flour,  such  a  compound  would  in  all  probability 
carry  the  nitrous  acid  through  the  stomach  to  the  intestines 
and  through  the  intestines  into  the  blood  and  from  the  blood 
into  the  tissues.” 

He_ further  says;  “I  believe  that  the  effect  of  nitrites,  if  they 
remain  in  the  bread,  is  injurious  to  health.” 

He  points  out  also  that  very  small  amounts  would  be  more 
toxic  in  proportion  to  the  amount  present  than  larger 
quantities. 

He  also  says :  J‘I  believe  that  nitric  acid  would  be  more 
effective  in  combining  with  proteins,  and,  therefore,  can  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  nitro  compounds.  Nitrous  acid  sim¬ 
ilarly  formed,  I  believe,  would  react  with  the  amino  groups 


in  the  protein,  and  as  the  result  of  such  action  there  is 
probably  formed  some  diazo  compounds.” 

Dr.  Gill  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  found  that  nitrogen 
conibmed  with  the  olein  of  the  fat.  He  says,  referring  to  the 
action  on  the  fat:  “It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  driven 
off  by  baking  the  bread,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
liberated  m  the  preparation  of  the  flour  in  the  doughing 
process.” 

He  further  says :  “In  my  opinion  the  bleaching  of  flour  with 
nitrigen  peroxid  diluted  air  adds  to  the  flour  a  deleterious 
and  poisonous  ingredient.” 

So  convincing  was  the  testimony  presented  that  Judge 
Foster  says:  “The  Court  finds  that  there  is  testimony  and 
evidence  to  prove  the  allegation  of  the  libel.” 

He  also  says  :  “A  substance  known  as  nitrites  is  introduced, 
has  been  and  is  mixed  and  packed  with  flour  so  as  to  lower 
and  injuriously  affect  its  quality  and  strength;  that  said  flour 
was  and  is  mixed,  colored  and  stained  in  a  manner  whereby 
damage  and  inferiority  is  concealed ;  that  said  flour  contains 
added  poisonous  and  added  deleterious  ingredients,  to-wit : 
nitrites,  which  renders  the  same  injurious  to  health.” 

He  further  says ;  “That  it  was  labelled  and  branded  so  as 
to  deceive  and  mislead  the  purchaser.”  And,  in  conclusion: 
“It  is  therefore,  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said 
flour,  (except  that  which  has  been  released  by  order  of  the 
Court),  be,  and  all  of  the  same  is  hereby  condemned  and  con¬ 
fiscated  to  the  United  States  of  America  as  being  a  food 
adulterated,  misbranded  and  of  a  poisonous  and  deleterious 
character,  and  that  all  of  the  same  be  destroved  by  the 
Marshal.” 

There  is  no  dodging  of  the  issue  in  this  decision.  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  clear  and  the  meaning  of  the  decision  unmistakable. 
Every  contention  put  up  by  the  state  of  North  Dakota  has 
been  clearly  substantiated  in  evidence  in  this  case.  When  the 
North  Dakota  case  came  up  it  was,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
the  first  in  the  country,  and  blazed  the  way  for  future  action. 
The  chemical  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  flour,  as 
contended  by  the  North  Dakota  authorities,  are  here  found  to 
be  true  in  every  detail. 

The  Kansas  City  Flour  Case. 

From  the  Twin  City  Commercial  Bulletin:  In  the  case  just 
decided  at  Kansas  City  it  has  been  held  that  bleached  flour  is 
adulterated  and  misbranded  and  under  the  pure  food  law 
cannot  be  an  article  of  interstate  commerce.  It  was  charged 
that  the  flour  was  adulterated  because  it  was  bleached  by  the 
use  of  nitrogen  peroxide  and  was  misbranded  because  labeled 
in  a  way  to  indicate  that  it  was  made  from  “first  grade  hard 
winter  wheat”  when  in  fact  it  was  not. 

The  millers  are  reported  as  saying  that  if  this  verdict  holds, 
it  will  cost  the  farmers  of  the  Southwest  $16,000,000  a  year, 
as  the  “differential  of  5  cents  a  bushel”  which  formerly  pre¬ 
vailed  at  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  will  be  restored.  This  ap¬ 
parently  means  that  the  quality  of  wheat  used  in  making 
bleached  flour  sells  at  5  cents  a  bushel  more  than  it  would  if 
the  flour  could  not  be  bleached.  This  looks  like  a  confession 
that  a  false  value  is  given  to  it  by  a  process  which  is  not  a 
benefit  to-  the  product  but  a  fraud  upon  the  consumer. 

The  chief  counsel  for  the  millers  complains  because  the 
case  was  submitted  to  a  jury  instead  of  being  tried  before  a 
referee  and  seems  to  think  the  result  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent  if  the  question  had  been  determined  by  “a  board  of 
scientific  men.”  But  the  essential  question  is  whether  bleach¬ 
ing  flour  made  from  one  grade  of  wheat  and  selling  it  as  the 
product  of  a  different  grade  should  be  permitted.  There  is 
no  pretense  that  bleaching  flour,  which  must  cost  something, 
improves  it  or  adds  to  its  real  value  in  any  way,  even  if  it 
does  not  injure  its  quality.  It  looks  very  much  like  decep¬ 
tion,  which  may  add  to  the  profit  of  the  miller,  and  perhaps 
of  the  grower  of  the  wheat  from  which  the  flour  is  made,  but 
which  defrauds  the  consumer,  inasmuch  as  he  is  induced  to 
pay  a  higher  price  than  he  otherwise  wmuld  for  the  same 
quality  of  flour. 

The  Bleaching  of  Flour. 

From  the  Woman’s  National  Daily:  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  have  even  a  good  law  enforced 
without  charges  being  made  that  private  interests  are  behind 
the  enforcement.  It  was  so  charged,  for  instance,  in  the 
flour  bleaching  case  which  was  recently  tried  at  Kansas  City. 
The  jury  which  heard  the  evidence  decided  that  the  flour  in 
question  was  adulterated  and  misliranded,  and  the  millers 
who  lost  are  now  alleging  that  other  millers,  who  do  not 
make  the  so-called  fancy  patent  flour,  pushed  and  aided  the 
prosecution  in  order  that  they  might  profit  through  the  limit¬ 
ing  of  competition. 

No  statute  which  puts  a  stop  to  commercial  or  manufactur¬ 
ing  practices  of  any  sort  can  be  enforced  without  benefiting 
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competing  interests  which  do  not  use  the  inhibited  things. 
But,  per  contra,  no  neglect  to  enforce  it  can  be  had  without 
an  equal  benefit  to  the  other  parties.  Therefore,  whether  a 
law  be  enforced  or  not,  some  interests  will  benefit  and  some 

will  suffer.  .  ,  u  • 

This  brings  us  right  down  to  the  real  basis,  and  that  is 
the  enforcement  of  all  law,  let  it  benefit  or  injure  whom  it 
may.  If  the  law  is  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  one,  it  should 
be  repealed  or  amended.  Yet  rigid,  technical  enforcement  of 
the  letter  of  laws  whose  spirit  is  not  violated  is  not  always 
necessary  or  advisable.  Where,  however,  slackness  in  this 
particular  opens  the  door  to  abuses  and  wrongs,  slackness 
can  not  be  excused.  ... 

In  the  particular  matter  at  issue,  the  technical  adulteration 
may  not  be  serious.  The  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  pure 
food  law  lies  chiefly  in  the  misbranding.  The  processed  flour 
is  put  on  the  market  under  false  pretenses.  If  no  attempt 
were  made  to  sell  the  flour  for  what  it  is  not,  possibly  no 
opposition  to  it  would  have  been  made. 

Instead  of  weakening  the  federal  food  law  or  its  application, 
we  need  laws  in  every  state  in  full  accord  with  it,  so  that, 
whether  they  enter  into  interstate  commerce  or  not,  all  manu¬ 
factured  articles  must  be  genuine  and  be  labeled  in  proper 
description  of  their  actual  nature. 


TEACHING  A  STATE  TO  COOK. 

While  Kansas  has  the  largest  domestic  science 
school  in  the  world,  in  which  over  8oo  girls  received 
instruction  last  year,  yet  the  state  has  a  population  of 
1,700,000.  Consequently  an  enormous  proportion  of 
the  girls  and  women  of  the  state  never  receive  scien¬ 
tific  "instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing,  although  these 
studies  are  slowly  being  introduced  into  the  high 
schools  of  the  state.  The  agricultural  college  believes 
that  it  is  just  as  much  its  duty  to  educate  the  people 
over  the  state  as  to  educate  its  students  in  residence. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  college  extension  de¬ 
partment  has  sent  out  for  many  weeks  each  year  a  do¬ 
mestic  science  lecturer  to  give  demonstrations  for  the 
housewives  at  the  Farmers’  Institutes.  The  demand  for 
this  work  grew  so  strong  that  from  it  developed  the 
idea  of  the  “movable  school”  in  cooking  and  sewing. 
Announcement  was  made  of  the  plan  near  the  close 
of  the  institute  season  and  so  many  requests  came  for 
the  school  that  it  was  necessary  to  double  the  force 
that  was  originally  intended  to  handle  it. 

The  extension  department  of  the  college  sends  out 
two  teachers  for  each  school.  During  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  there  were  two  schools  and  these  were  in  charge 
of  Miss  Frances  Brown,  of  the  institute  department, 
and  Miss  Dow,  assistant  professor  of  domestic  science. 
Each  instructor  takes  a  graduate  of  the  domestic 
science  department  with  her  as  an  assistant.  A  local 
committee  is  appointed,  generally  by  the  local  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institute.  This  committee  provides  entertainment 
for  the  teachers,  a  suitable  ball,  at  least  one  good  range 
and  two-burner  gas  or  gasoline  stove  for  each  member 
of. the  class.  Besides  this,  the  local  committee  is  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  all  the  supplies,  such  as  flour,  vege¬ 
tables,  meat,  etc.  This  expense  is  covered  generally 
by  the  membership  fee  of  $i  although  the  members  are 
subject  to  a  special  assessment,  not  to  exceed  fifty 
cents.  To  secure  the  services  of  the  school,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  enrolment  of  at  least  fourteen 
and  not  more  than  twenty-four,  no  member  to  be  un¬ 
der  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  week’s  work  begins  on  Monday  at  i  :30  and 
closes  the  following  Saturday  at  1 1  ;30.  The  cooking 
lessons  are  given  in  the  morning  and  the  sewing  les¬ 
sons  in  the  afternoon.  Of  course,  this  work  is  ele¬ 
mentary.  The  school  has  another  feature  that  adds 
greatly  to  its  usefulness.  It  was  realized  that  circum¬ 
stances  would  keep  many  from  taking  the  entire  work, 
so  each  day  at  four  o’clock  there  is  a  conference  open 


to  all  ladies  of  the  community.  This  gives  those  in¬ 
terested  a  chance  to  get  some  benefit  even  if  they  can’t 
attend  the  school.  At  some  places  the  attendance  at 
these  afternoon  conferences  has  averaged  as  high  as 
200. 

The  cooking  lessons  offered  have  included  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  bread  making,  the  cooking  of  eggs,  the  cook¬ 
ing  of  meats  and  the  cooking  of  vegetables.  The  les¬ 
sons  in  sewing,  have  included  instruction  in  elemen¬ 
tary  work,  in  pattern  making  and  drafting,  button-hole 
work  and  shirt  waists  or  such  lessons  as  the  class  may 
choose,  consistent  with  a  proper  sequence  of  work. 

The  result  of  the  school  work  has  been  highly  flat¬ 
tering.  Fourteen  schools  were  conducted  last  spring 
and  over  400  people  reached,  most  of  whom  were 
women,  although  a  fair  per  cent  were  girls.  Ages 
ranged  from  fifteen  years  up  to  sixty-five. 

At  one  place  a  lady  of  sixty-five  took  the  work, 
whose  daughter  had  graduated  from  the  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  ten  years  ago  in  the  domestic  science 
course.  She  had  all  these  years  longed  for  a  chance 
to  make  a  scientific  study  of  cooking,  although  she 
was  considered  the  best  cook  in  the  town.  She  was 
the  most  delighted  person  enrolled  and  joyously  ex¬ 
claimed  that  she  had  “learned  a  lot.” 

In  some  places  young  married  women  enrolled,  who 
had  never  been  taught  to  cook  and  were  eager  for  in¬ 
struction.  One  young  woman  had  been  married  four 
months.  She  had  never  been  taught  to  cook  and  had 
married  a  husband  with  enough  means  so  that  she  did 
not  have  to  cook ;  but  the  maid  left  and  she  was  unable 
to  get  one  anywhere.  Things  looked  dark  for  her,  but 
the  “Movable  School”  saved  the  day. 

The  schools  proved  tO'  be  most  democratic  in  their 
nature.  Farmers’  wives  and  daughters,  bankers’  wives, 
merchants’  daughters,  etc.,  all  worked  side  by  side, 
eager  not  to  lose  a  single  piece  of  knowledge.  Next 
fall  the  work  will  be  resumed  for  one  or  two  months 
and,  if  the  extension  department  has  money  enough, 
the  schools  may  be  Icept  at  work  throughout  the  year. 

“What  is  the  object  of  the  traveling  cooking 
school?”  a  visitor  asked  Miss  Frances  Brown,  the 
director. 

“One  thing  we  want  to  impress  on  Kansas  commun¬ 
ities,”  she  said,  “is  the  importance  of  teaching  women' 
how  to  cook.  This  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  study  of 
mathematics  may  be  very  well,  but  a  girl  on  the  point 
of  being  married  would  rather  learn  how  to  cook  than 
to  converse  in  the  tongue  of  Caesar.  High  school  girls 
know  less  about  cooking  than  do  any  other  class  of 
girls.  It’s  a  sad  commentary  on  our  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  things  the 
people  need  most  to  know  are  least  taught  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

“Isn’t  the  average  Kansas  woman  a  good  cook?” 
the  visitor  asked. 

“Wait  until  I  give  the  girls  a  little  instruction,”  she 
said.  Then  the  visitor  heard  her  tell  them  that  the 
old  idea  that  soup  was  nourishing  was  a  farce.  It  is 
only  a  stimulant,  she  told  the  class,  and  then  proceeded 
to  classify  the  different  kinds  of  soup  and  set  the  class 
to  making  soup.  If  they  failed  the  first  time  to  make 
soup  that  was  perfect,  they  tried  it  again. 

“Yes,  there  are  many  good  cooks  in  Kansas,”  she 
said  when  she  returned  from  the  class,  “but  not  sO’ 
many  as  you  would  fancy.  There  are  a  lot  of  them 
that  can  cook  an  appetizing  meal,  but  few  that  can 
cook  a  nourishing  meal.  Most  of  them  waste  more 
than  they  cook.” 

Later  when  the  visitor  saw  the  same  class  taking  a 
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lesson  in  caking  “left-overs”  he  understood  what  was 
meant  by  “waste.”  He  saw  the  instructor  figuring 
over  a  grocery  bill  with  one  of  the  girls. 

You  cmi  always  get  this  tapioca  on  a  discount  if 
you  will  just  talk  to  the  grocery  man,”  she  was  ex¬ 
plaining. 

“Now  there  is  more  real  nourishment  left  in  this 
soup  ‘stock’  than  before  the  soup  was  made,”  she  said 
to  another  one. 

“Half  the  women  in  Kansas  who  get  married  don’t 
know  to  cook  a  meal,”  was  the  assertion  of  Miss 
Brown.  “You  see,  nearly  all  the  older  women  can 
cook,  but  the  younger  generation  has  been  too  busy 
learning  the  lesson  of  the  school  room  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  cooking  hasn’t  been  taught  there.” 

Kansas  was  not  the  first  state  to  maintain  a  cooking 
school.  Boston  had  cooking  classes  in  its  schools 
twenty  years  ago.  Fifteen  years  ago  Germany  and 
France  had  organized  and  publicly  supported  instruc¬ 
tion  in  cooking  in  many  schools. 

But  Kansas  was  the  first  state  to  put  a  cooking 
school  on  wheels— to  take  it  out  among  the  people  and 
not  wait  for  the  people  to  come  to  it.  Boston,  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  found  that  the  people  would  not 
come  to  the  schools  in  any  great  numbers.  Many 
could  not  afiford  it — others  neglected  it.  Kansas  profit¬ 
ed  by  their  experience. — Farmer  and  Stockman. 


BEEF  CHILLED  BY  LINLEY  PROCESS. 

^  In  recent  periods  of  expectionally  high  prices  on 
New  York  markets  Australian  and  New  Zealand  mut¬ 
ton  and  lamb  has  been  re-shipped  from  British  ports 
and  sold  profitably  on  this  side.  The  stuff,  which  was 
frozen,  was  in  good  condition  and  of  excellent  quality 
and  sold  well.  Some  Australian  beef  was  also  brought 
in,  though  the  result  of  that  experiment  was  not  so 
definitely  successful.  The  National  Proz’isioner  pub¬ 
lished  the  only  accurate  information  concerning  these 
importations  at  the  time,  the  daily  press  giving  out  its 
usual  ridiculous  exaggeration  of  the  facts. 

In  view  of  the  prospect  of  continued  scarcity  of 
home  supplies  and  high  prices,  and  the  consequent  pos¬ 
sibility  of  further  meat  importations,  it  is  of  interest  to 
follow  the  development  of  methods  for  the  carrying 
of  chilled  beef  long  distances  on  shipboard  without  in¬ 
jury  or  loss  of  quality.  Mutton  may  be  frozen  and 
shipped  anv  distance  without  losing  qualitv  but  beef 
is  different. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  solve  the  beef  transDorta- 
tion  problem.  When  the  “Finley  process”  of*  preserv¬ 
ing  beef  for  shipment  was  first  tested  abroad  The  Na¬ 
tional  Prozisioner  gave  its  readers  a  description  of*  it. 
This  was  speral  years  ago.  The  process  was  applied 
to  the  British  trade  in  Argentine  beef,  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  it  has  been  attempted  in  the  Australian 
trade. 

Australia  has  increased  its  meat  exports  in  the  past 
five  years  from  $7,000,000  to  $10,000,000  annually.  In 
the  efforts  to  further  extend  this  trade  the  Finley  proc¬ 
ess  has  been  tried  and  is  meeting  with  favor.  Amer¬ 
ican  inquiry  having  been  made  concerning  this  method, 
Vice-Consul-General  Henry  D.  Baker  of  Sydney,  has 
prepared  the  following-  report : 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in  Australia 
over  the  success  of  an  initial  shipment  of  Australian 
chilled  beef  from  Brisbane  to  Fondon,  the  beef  having 
been  landed  in  excellent  condition  and  fetching  at  the 
Smithfield  market  8^4  to  9  cents  per  pound  for  hind¬ 
quarters,  as  explained  by  Consul-General  John  F.  Grif¬ 
fiths  of  Fondon  in  a  report  on  December  6,  1909. 
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This  beef,  which  was  chilled  under  the  “Finley  proc¬ 
ess,  was  62  days  in  transit  from  Brisbane  to^  Fondon, 
and  the  prices  obtained  were  equal  to  those  of  the  best 
Argentine  beef,  though  the  time  in  transit  was  aljout 
twice  _  as  long.  Before  the  exports  can  assume  any 
magnitude  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  further  equip¬ 
ment  and  appliances  for  chilling  the  beef  in  Australia 
and  keeping  it  chilled  and  protected  from  bacilli  on  the 
ship  passage  to  England.  A  dispatch  from  Fondon 
states  that  a  large  ocean  liner  which  is  being  built  for 
the  Australian  trade  will  make  its  first  voyage  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  next  February,  and  will  be  specialy  fitted  with 
chambers  for  the  conveyance  of  Australian  chilled 
beef. 

The  Finley  process  for  chilling  beef,  as  distinct  from 
freezing  it,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  Finley,  who  has 
had  a  long  experience  in  the  beef  trade,  both  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  Argentine.  I  understand  that  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  there  have  been  successful  results  from 
this  process  in  shipments  from  Argentina  to  Fondon, 
before  the  present  trial  of  this  process  in  Australia! 
The  process  may  be  described  as  follows : 

The  animal  carcass  having  been  prepared  and 
cleaned  with  all  possible  haste,  the  sides  and  quarters 
of  beef  are  then  hung  up  in  an  insulated  chamber,  with 
plenty  of  air  space  between  them,  the  chamber  having 
been  perfectly  sterilized  by  both  chemical  and  mechanS 
cal  means.  When  the  chamber  has  been  filled  with 
carcasses  the  contents  are  subjected  to  a  sterilizing 
process  by  a  powerful  germicide.  The  temperature  in 
the  chambei  is  then  graduallv  lowered  to  32  degrees 
F.,  where  it  is  maintained  until  the  beef  is  place^d  on 
board  ship.  As  the  beef  in  cooling  gives  off  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture,  this  is  extracted,  and  the  air  is 
kept  in  a  relatively  dry  state. 

The  ship’s  hold  must  be  similarly  sterilized  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  the  beef,  and  on  arrival  in 
Fondon  the  beef  is  placed  in  similarly  sterilized  cool 
chambers,  ready  to  be  put  on  the  Fondon  market.  All 
the  beef  must  be  carried  suspended  to  hanging  rails,  and 
in  th'e  ship’s  hold  there  must  be  apparatus  for  steriliz¬ 
ing  the  airland  extracting  the  moisture.  The  outfit 
must  include  specially  tested  sets  of  finely  graded  mer¬ 
curial  thermometers. 

In  the  first  shipment  to  Fondon  the  hold  of  the  ship 
was  prepared  for  the  beef  by  its  temperature  being  re¬ 
duced  within  forty-eight  hours  to  30.5  degrees  F., 
which  temperature  was  maintained  throughout  the 
voyage,  except  twice,  when  the  hold  was  opened  for 
examination  of  the  beef,  when  necessarily  there  was  a 
slight  temporary  rise  in  temperature.  It  is  stated  that 
an  advantage  of  the  chilled  beef  over  frozen  beef  is 
^  that  the  former  can  “ripen”  as  it  comes  over,  and  ar¬ 
rives  ready  for  the  table,  while  the  latter  arrives  in 
practically  the  same  state  as  when  it  was  killed,  too  new 
to  be  eaten,  so  that  it  must  be  ripened  on  the  other 
side.  The  chilled  beef,  therefore,  is  more  readily  mar¬ 
ketable  than  the  frozen  beef,  as  well  as  of  better  quali¬ 
ty  when  marketed. 

An  interview  appeared  in  a  Sydney  stock  journal  in 
December  with  the  head  of  the  firm  which  has  in¬ 
augurated  the  chilled  beef  shipments  to  Fondon,  Mr. 
John  Cooke,  of  Melbourne.  He  is  quoted  as  foliows : 

“Ever  since  1904,  when  I  began  shipping  chilled 
beef  from  the  Argentine  republic  on  a  substantial  scale 
and  proved  that  not  only  was  the  system  safe,  but  that 
the  British  public  wanted  the  chilled  in  preference  to 
the  frozen  article,  I  determined  that  it  was  practicable 
to  repeat  the  process  from  Australia.  The  killing  and 
chilling  of  the  cattle  was  commenced  at  our  works  in 
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Brisbane  on  the  23d  of  last  August,  and  the  beef  was 
loaded  on  the  ship  on  September  i  and  2,  this  ship  sail¬ 
ing  on  September  3  and  reaching  London  via  the  cape 
on  November  2,  a  period  of,  say  about  seventy  days 
from  start  to  finish.  When  it  is  understood  that  some 
ten  years  ago  the  ‘life’  of  beef  shipped  in  a  chilled 
state  from  the  United  States  was  regarded  as  only 
about  fifteen  to  twenty  days— the  voyage  ranging  from 
seven  to  twelve  days — and  that  up  till  three  or  four 
years  ago  the  transport  of  chilled  beef  from  Buenos 
Aires — a  voyage  of  about  twenty-five  days — was  not 
infrecjuently  attended  with  disastrous  results,  this  ship¬ 
ment  from  Australia  is  a  matter  for  unbounded  satis¬ 
faction. 

“It  had  indeed  come  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  it 
was  very  risky  to  keep  chilled  beef  sound  beyond  about 
a  month,  and  the  trade  seemed  to  have  almost  adopted 
that  period  as  an  unstretchable  maximum.  I  was  my¬ 
self  convinced  that  until  we  could  secure  some  process 
which  would  thoroughly  sterilize  the  meat  prior  to 
shipment  and  during  transport  it  would  be  unwise  to 
ship  from  Australia.  Eortunately  the  ‘Linley  process’ 
was  discovered,  and  so  thoroughly  tested  from  Argen¬ 
tine  that  I  became  convinced  that  shipments  would  be 
rendered  practicable.  It  was  my  first  intention  to  ship 
only  by  the  quickest  mail  steamers,  say  a  forty-five  day 
voyage  from  Brisbane  to  London,  but  unfortunately 
the  cold  blast  refrigerating  system  on  these  mail  boats 
seemed  unsuitable  for  chilled  beef,  and  so  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  ship  in  boats  equipped  especially  for  chilled 
beef. 

“Serious  trouble  arose  through  inability  to  get  the 
cargo  insured  against  all  risks,  as  underwriters  would 
not  even  cpiote  a  rate  of  premium.  This  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  the  aid  of  the  Queensland  government, 
which,  recognizing  that  the  experiment  was  a  national 
one,  agreed  to  share  the  risk  of  loss  with  us  on  a  fair 
basis.  Although  no  loss  has  arisen  on  the  initial  ship¬ 
ment,  not  a  single  quarter  of  beef  being  damaged,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  state  aid  of  a  similar  charac¬ 
ter  continued  until  the  insurance  authorities  gain  such 
confidence  in  the  trade  as  will  enable  shippers  to  effect 
the  customary  all  risks  insurance. 

“The  main  difference  in  transport  of  chilled  and 
frozen  beef  in  the  steamer’s  hold  is  that  frozen  is 
stored  closely,  in  the  same  way  as  wool  or  wheat,  and 
is  carried  at  temperatures  ranging  from  10  degrees  to 
I  ^  degrees  E.,  whereas  the  quarters  of  chilled  beef 
have  to  be  hung  on  rails  and  kept  at  a  fixed  tempera¬ 
ture  of  30  degrees  to  31  degrees  F.  This  method  of 
stowage  necessarily  involves  more  space  and  a  higher 
rate  of  freight,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  chilled  beef 
commands  better  prices  on  the  average  than  frozen 
beef.  About  id  (2  cents)  per  pound  about  represents 
the  average  difference  in  price,  although  this  difference 
is  sometimes  removed  if  heavy  cargoes  of  chilled  beef 
arrive  simultaneously  with  shipments  of  frozen,  for  the 
former  has  to  be  sold  at  once,  while  the  latter  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  stored.  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as 
enough  chilled  steamer  space  is  available,  the  bulk  of 
Argentine  beef  will  reach  British  ports  chilled,  and 
further,  that  arrangements  will  lie  made  to-  bring  sup¬ 
plies  into  such  harmony  with  market  requirements  as 
will  prevent  chilled  beef  being  sacrificed  from  time  to 
time. 

“Chilled  beef  seems  more  in  favor  than  frozen  beef 
with  distributors  and  customers,  mainly  because  the 
former  does  not  require  thawing,  but  is  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  can  be 
disposed  of  as  fresh  beef.  Frozen  beef,  on  the  other 


hand,  requires  careful  thawing  to  preserve  the  color 
and  bloom.  This  it  rarely  gets,  and  consequently  there 
is  much  public  prejudice  against  its  use.” — National 
Provisioner. 


THE  CARE  OF  BEES. 

There  is  money  in  bee  keeping  if  it  is  managed 
properly.  Bee  keeping  is  being  carried  on  with  both 
profit  and  pleasure  by  many  thousands  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  while,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
not  the  sole  occupation  of  those  who  pursue  it,  there 
are  many  places  where  an  experienced  bee  keeper  can 
make  a  good  living  by  devoting  his  entire  time  and 
attention  to  this  line  of  work.  , 

The  average  annual  honey  yield  per  colony  for  the 
entire  country  should  be  from  25  to  30  pounds  of  comb 
honey  or  40  to  50  pounds  of  extracted  honey.  The 
money  return  to  be  obtained  from  this  crop  depends 
entirely  on  the  market  and  the  methods  of  selling  the 
honey.  If  sold  direct  to  the  consumer,  extracted  honey 
brings  from  10  to  20  cents  per  pound,  and  comb  honey 
from  15  to  25  cents  per  section.  If  sold  to  dealers, 
the  price  varies  from  6  to  10  cents  for  extracted  honey 
and  from  10  to  15  cents  for  comb  honey.  All  of  these 
estimates  depend  largely  on  the  quality  and  neatness 
of  the  product.  From  the  gross  return  must  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  50  cents  to  $i  per  colony  for  the  expenses 
other  than  lalior,  including  foundation,  sections,  occa¬ 
sional  new  frames  and  hives,  and  other  incidentals, 
not,  however,  providing  for  increase. 

These  figures,  however,  are  based  on  a  system  of 
good  management.  Bee  keeping,  to  be  profitable,  re¬ 
quires  hard  work,  knowledge  and  experience.  Much 
study  is  required  to  insure  success.  It  is  unwise,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  average  individual  to  undertake  exten¬ 
sive  bee  keeping  without  considerable  previous  expe¬ 
rience  on  a  small  scale,  since  there  are  so  many  more 
details  which  go  to  make  up  success  in  the  work.  Learn 
the  ways  of  bees,  how  to  handle  them,  and  what  kind 
of  equipment  is  best.  Then  begin  on  a  small  scale, 
make  the  bees  pay  for  themselves  and  for  all  addi¬ 
tional  apparatus,  as  well  as  some  profit,  and  let  the 
business  grow  gradually. 

Above  all  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  only  way 
to  make  bee  keeping  a  profitable  business  is  to  produce 
only  a  first-class  article.  We  can  not  control  what  the 
bees  bring  to  the  hive  to  any  great  extent,  but  by 
proper  manipulation  we  can  get  them  to  produce  fancy 
comb  honey,  or  if  extracted  honey  is  produced  it  can 
be  carefully  cared  for  and  neatly  packed  to  appeal  to 
the  fancy  trade.  Too  many  bee  keepers,  in  fact  the 
majority,  pay  too  little  attention  to  making  their  goods 
attractive.  They  should  recognize  the  fact  that  of  two 
'  jars  of  honey,  one  in  an  ordinary  fruit  jar  or  tin  can 
with  a  poorly  printed  label,  and  the  other  in  a  neat 
glass  jar  of  artistic  design  with  a  pleasing,  attractive 
label,  the  latter  will  bring  double  or  more  the  extra 
cost  of  the  better  package.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate, 
but  nevertheless  a  fact  that  honey  sells  largely  on  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  a  progressive  bee  keeper  will  appeal  as 
strongly  as  possible  to  the  eye  of  his  customer. 

Much  information  along  these  and  other  lines  in 
bee  keeping  can  be  found  in  a  new  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers’  Bulltin  397,  en¬ 
titled,  “Bees.”  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  give  briefly 
the  information  needed  by  persons  engaged  in  the 
keeping  of  bees,  and  to  answer  inquiries  that  are  fre¬ 
quently  received  from  correspondents  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  discusses  the  location,  equipment,  and  stocking 
of  the  apiary,  the  habits  of  bees  and  their  manipulation. 
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the  production  of  honey  and  wax,  wintering-,  and  dis- 
epes  and  injuries.  It  also  gives  such  general  informa¬ 
tion  as  how  to  obtain  and  introduce  cjueens,  laws  af¬ 
fecting  bee  keeping,  and  journals  and  books  on  the 
subject.  This  publication  can  be  obtained  free  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts,  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  oi 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C.,  it  may  also  be  secured 
from  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in  Con¬ 
gress ;  and  tbe  Superintendent  of  Documents  will  sell 
it  at  5  cents  per  copy. 


FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION. 

Tbe  meat  inspection  has  continued  to  grow  in  mag¬ 
nitude  until  it  has  almost  reached  the  maximum  that 
can  be  carried  on  under  tbe  standing  appropriation  of 
$3,000,000  made  by  congress,  the  expenditure  for  this 
work  during  the  fiscal  year  having  amounted  to  $2,- 
884,000,  an  increase  of  about  $165,000  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  inspection  was  conducted  during 
the  fiscal  year  at  876  establishments,  located  in  240 
cities  and  towns,  an  increase  of  eighty-nine  establish¬ 
ments  and  twenty-nine  cities  and  towns. 

There  were  inspected  before  slaughter  56,544,255 
animals,  consisting  of  7,578,144  cattle,  2,063,579  calves, 
35,840,040  hogs,  10,992,609  sheep  and  69,883  goats. 
The  animals  inspected  at  and  after  slaughter  numbered 
55,671,467,  of  wbicb  7,325,337  were  cattle,  2,046,713 
calves,  35,427,321  hogs,  10,802,903  sheep  and  69,193 
goats. 

Tuberculosis  continues  to  be  tbe  cause  of  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  condemned  cattle 
and  hog  carcasses,  and  over  99  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
demnations  of  parts  of  hog  carcasses  were  due  to  this 
disease. 

Nearly  7,000,000,000  pounds  of  meat  food  products 
were  prepared  and  processed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  government  inspectors,  and  there  were  condemned 
on  reinspection  11,285,323  pounds  of  meag  products 
which  had  become  sour,  tainted,  putrid,  unclean,  or,  in 
the  case  of  fats,  rancid  since  inspection  at  slaughter. 
These  latter  condemnations  show  a  decrease  of  43  per 
cent  from  those  of  the  previous  year,  indicating  that 
the  close  supervision  and  strict  sanitary  recjuirements 
of  the  department  under  the  authority  given  by  the 
new  meat  inspection  law  have  brought  about  great  im¬ 
provement  in  sanitary  conditions  and  in  the  methods 
of  handling  meat  products. 

In  justice  alike  to  the  public  and  to  the  members  of 
the  force,  the  department  makes  it  a  practice  to  in¬ 
vestigate  thoroughly  all  charges  that  are  sufficiently 
grave  and  specific  to  merit  such  attention. 

While  absolute  infallibility  and  perfection  are  not 
claimed  and  cannot  be  expected,  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state  that  searching  investigations  at  different 
times  and  places  have  revealed  nothing  that  should 
impair  public  confidence  in  tbe  service,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  have  shown  that  with  few  very  rare  exceptions 
the  members  of  tbe  force  are  honest,  competent,  hard 
working  and  deserving  of  praise  for  their  good  work. 

The  department  maintains  a  constant  and  close  sur¬ 
veillance  over  all  its  work  of  meat  inspection.  No  less 
than  seven  traveling  inspectors  go  about  among  the 
various  stations,  the  times  of  their  visits  being  un¬ 
known  beforehand  to  the  local  employes.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  corruption  or  inefficiency  to 
reach  serious  proportions  or  to  exist  very  long  without 
detection. 


COMMEND  GROCERS'  ACTION. 

The  declaration  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association  in  favor  of  pure  food  and  honest  weights 
is  being  favorably  commented  on  throughout  the 
country.  In  a  recent  editorial  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
said : 

“One  notes  with  gratification  the  advanced  position 
taken  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
for  enforced  purity  and  honest  weight  and  branding  of 
foods,  and  for  such  expert  and  rigorous  inspection- 
systems  as  may  conduce  thereto. 

“Their  concurrent  appeal  for  reasonable  uniformity 
in  the  State  laws  and  the  approximation  of  those  laws 
to  the  national  pure  food  law  as  the  normal  or  stand¬ 
ard  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  involves  considerations; 
heretofore  expatiated  on  in  the  Sentinel. 

“While  the  pure  food  laws  are  primarily  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  consumers,  they  assuredly  are  not  meant 
to  be  against  any  legitimate  interest  of  the  dealers; 
and  it  very  obviously  is  not  only  senseless,  but  grossly 
unjust  to  the  dealers  to  put  them  to  the  huge  extra  ex¬ 
pense  and  perplexity  of  compliance  with  a  multiplicity 
of  diverse  and  sometimes  inconsistent  legislation. 

“In  subscribing  heartily  to  these  great  modern  re¬ 
forms  for  common  honesty  and  the  public  health,  this 
great  association  has  aligned  its  members  not  only 
for  the  public  good,  but  for  their  own  ultimate  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest. 

“The  bulk  of  their  business  has  always  been,  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  once  said  of  American  business  in  general, 
honestly  done.  The  great  majority  have  always  been 
against  the  dishonest  and  injurious  practices  and  trade 
tricks  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  new  laws  to  stamp 
out.  One  trouble  has  always  been  that  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  methods  in  the  direction  of  adulteration  and  mis¬ 
branding  of  a  small  minority  often  force  competitors 
wbo  want  to  be  honest  to  imitate  such  methods,  or  be 
forced  out  of  business  by  underselling. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  de¬ 
plored  an  unregulated  system  which  often  tended  to 
advantage  the  knave  at  the  cost  of  the  honest  dealer. 

“The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  has 
gone  on  record  for  the  new  reforms,  and  its  appeal 
for  reasonable  uniformity  of  legislation  squares  with 
common  sense  and  common  justice  and  is  entitled  to 
intelligent  and  immediate  consideration  by  the  States.’’ 


NO  APPLE  STANDARDIZATION. 

The  House  committee  on  agriculture  has  laid  upon 
the  table  tbe  so  called  Lafean  bill  providing  for  the 
standardization  of  apples  and  of  the  packages,  boxes 
or  barrels  in  which  they  are  put  up. 

The  bill  has  been  discussed  quite  thoroughly  and  has. 
been  vigorously  urged  at  elaborate  hearings  for  the 
committee  as  well  as  by  Representative  Lafean  him¬ 
self.  It  has  been  feared  by  the  committee,  however, 
that  the  effect  of  pushing  it  to  a  passage,  should  that 
prove  possible,  would  be  to  embarrass  the  producers. 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  misrepresentation  at  the 
present  time,  but  merely  a  lack  of  uniformity,  it  is  not 
deemed  wise  to  intefere. 


FINED  FOR  DIRTY  STORE. 

The  ignoring  of  demands  made  upon  him  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  brought  J.  M. 
Shockady,  of  that  city,  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  instructions  of  that  committee  to  put 
his  store  in  a  sanitary  condition.  A  pile  of  refuse  that 
had  collected  in  the  store  was  the  cause  of  the  fine. 
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PROPOSED  CONFERENCE  OF  NATIONAL  AND 
STATE  FOOD  CONTROL  OFFICIALS  ON  CO¬ 
OPERATION  AND  UNIFORMITY. 

The  letters  from  the  various  food  commissioners 
who  have  responded  this  month  to  letters  asking  an 
expression  of  views  upon  the  desirability  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  upon  uniformity  and  co-operation,  published  here¬ 
with,  show  that  there  is  a  variety  of  opinion  as  to  what 
is  desired  in  uniformity.  Prof.  Ladd’s  letter,  for  in¬ 
stance,  indicates  an  uncompromising  attitude.  Other 
otEcials  are  less  radical.  But  very  few  are  inclined  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  other  fellow  in  all  respects.  The 
necessity  for  the  conference  could  not  be  more  greatly 
emphasized  than  in  these  various  letters  jniblished  last 
month  and  this.  There  is  no  apparent  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  any  official  to  participate  in  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  many  of  them  express  eagerness  for  it. 

The  conference  is  a  necessity.  IMost  interested  per¬ 
sons  will  recognize  that.  The  American  Food  Jour¬ 
nal  calls  upon  Secretary  Wilson  to  call  a  conference 
of  those  commissioners  and  food  control  officials,  hav¬ 
ing  commissions  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  New  Orleans,  and  to  invite  to  the  conference  all 
other  commissioners  and  state  food  control  officials. 


Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  Department  of  Food 

AND  Drugs. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  3,  1910. 

I  have  for  some  time  hoped  that  it  would  he  possible  for 
the  Commissioners  of  the  several  states  to  meet  with  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  any  suggestion  for  such  a 
conference  should  emanate,  of  course,  not  from  the  Food 
Commissioners,  hut  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  him¬ 
self.  I  feel  confident  that  any  action  taken  by  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son  toward  calling  a  meeting  of  such  of  the  state  officials  as 
are  already  ex-officio,  or  through  special  appointment  en¬ 
gaged  in  Federal  work,  would  meet  their  hearty  approval. 
I  do  not  believe  it  advisable  for  the  Commissioners  to  con¬ 
vene  under  any  other  circumstances  until  they  meet  at  New 
Orleans  in  the  Fall.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Association  of 
the  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  exists 
chiefly  because  a  yearly  conference  of  officials  is  helpful  to 
pure  food  work. 

The  calling  of  an  earlier  conference  at  any  other  place  or 
under  any  conditions  except  those  referred  to  above  would 
most  certainly  invade  the  province  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  and  to  a  considerable  extent  depreciate  its  influence. 

H.  E,  Barnard, 

State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  Government 
Experiment  Station. 

Fargo,  N.  D.,  August  4,  1910. 

I  am  in  favor  of  harmonizing  the  various  food  laws  by 
raising  the  standards  of  those  which  are  low  to  a  point  where 
they  will  furnish  protection  to  the  consuming  public  and  the 
honest  manufacturer.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  lowering  the 
standards  of  our  better  state  laws  to  that  of  the  national  law 
as  it  now  stands.  Where  there  is  a  similarity  between  the 
state  and  present  national  laws  I  would  harmonize  the  dif¬ 
ferent  laws,  and  where  the  national  law  is  defective  I  would 
wait  until  such  a  time  as  the  national  law  is  strengthened  and 
raised  to  equal  our  state  laws. 

If  a  conference  of  the  officials  could  be  arranged,  both 
state  and  national,  and  questions  of  vital  importance  care¬ 
fully  and  fully  considered  much  good  could  be  accomplished. 
If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  be  away  at  the  time  I  would 
be  glad  to  meet  in  such  a  conference.  Undoubtedly  there 
would  be  an  advantage  in  having  such  a  conference  at  the 
time  of  the  New  Orleans  meeting  if  such  arrangements  could 
be  made,  but  it  should  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dinry  Depart¬ 
ments  is  not  sufficiently  clear  and  fails  to  define  the  status 
of  its  membership,  it  should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the 
association  a  useful  factor.  This  it  should  have  to  do,  not  only 
with  the  various  food  laws,  but  for  laboratory  work  as  well. 

E.  F.  Ladd, 
Food  Commissioner. 


State  Food  Commission,  State  of  Illinois. 

Chicago,  Aug.  9,  1910. 

I  agree  wholly  with  those  state  food  control  officials  who 
believe  that  state  laws  and  regulations,  and  standards  affecting 
the  people’s  food,  should  be  uniform  with  the  National  laws, 
regulations  and  standards.  The  suggested  conference  of  food 
control  officials  prior  to  the  New  Orleans  convention  of  the 
Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ments  should  meet  the  approval  of  all  interested  in  food 
matters,  either  as  officials,  manufacturers  or  consumers,  for 
if  properly  conducted  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  confusion  that  now  exists  in  food  matters  through 
conflict  in  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  various  states. 

Frequently,  a  food  commissioner,  empowered  to  enforce 
existing  laws  and  to  make  rulings  that  have  practically  the 
force  and  effect  of  law,  flnds  himself  in  a  situation  of  great 
delicacy  on  account  of  the  confusion  a  contemplated  ruling 
or  method  of  law  enforcement  might  result  in,  owing  to  lack 
of  sympathy  with  the  methods  he  deems  best  on  the  part  of 
a  similar  official  in  a  neighboring  state.  In  such  a  situation 
much  embarrassment  to  manufacturers  and  annoyance  to  con¬ 
sumers  will  assuredly  arise. 

The  coming  together  in  conference  upon  the  single  sub¬ 
ject  of  uniformity  and  co-operation  in  such  matters,  and 
more  particularly  the  minor  details  of  labeling,  standards  of 
common  articles  of  manufactured  foods,  and  methods  of  law 
enforcement,  would  seem  to  present  great  possibilities  for 
good.  The  proposed  movement  has  my  heartiest  support. 

Alfred  H.  Jones, 
State  Food  Commissioner. 


State  of  Ohio,  Office  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Columbus,  August  9,  1910. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  closest  co-operation  between 
the  National  and  StAte  officials  who  are  charged  with  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  food  laws,  and  favor  discussing  this  matter  at 
our  next  annual  meeting.  I  lielieve  one  person  representing 
the  National  Department  and  one  person  representing  the 
States  should  be  assigned  to  open  the  discussion.  One-half 
day  could  be  profitably  devoted  to  this  matter. 

Renick  W.  Dunlap, 
Commissioner. 

State  Food  and  Drug  Commission  of  South  Dakota. 

Vermilion,  S.  D.,  August  3,  1910. 

I  can  see  some  possible  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  conference  and  some  grounds  for  criticism  in  som ; 
quarters,  and  I  judge  such  a  conference  would  need  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  considerable  caution ;  but  for  food  control  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  position  of  the  South  Dakota  commissioner,  it 
would  appeal  to  me  to  be  of  special  value  as  a  school  of  in¬ 
struction,  since  our  state  legislature  has  adopted  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Department  at  Washington  as  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  South  Dakota 
pure  food  law,  so  far  as  they  apply. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
at  Washington  have  been  very  accommodating  and  have  given 
their  time  to  answering  my  frequent  letters,  without  stint; 
but  such  a  meeting  would  undoubtedly  be  of  very  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  me  as  Commissioner,  as  there  are  always  new  prob¬ 
lems  developing.  Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner. 
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State  oe  Tennessee,  Office  of  Pure  Food  and  Drug 

Inspection. 

Nashville,  August  6,  1910. 

In^  a  letter  of  April  19th,  to  Dr.  L.  E.  Sayre,  University 
of  Kansas,  in  reply  to  certain  questions  of  his  regarding  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  drugs,  I  have  written  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  question  No.  3  referred  to  methods  of  bringing 
about  a  closer  co-operation  between  State  and  Federal  au¬ 
thorities. 

“Referring  to  question  No.  3,  it  occurs  to  me  that  possibly 
the  only  way  that  there  could  be  a  closer  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  .State*  and  Federal  drug  inspectors  and  laboratories  is 
for  the_  State  authorities  to  at  once  notify  the  National 
authorities,  in  advance  of  publication,  of  any  adulterated 
material  that  comes  into  the  state  and  is  there  found  by  the 
state  authorities.  This  has  been  the  custom  of  this  Inspec¬ 
tion  heretofore,  and  we  shall  continue  it.  I  am  also  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  those  state  laws  modelled  on  the  Federal  Act,  as 
most  of  them  are,  should  not  recognize  the  Federal  guaran¬ 
tee  by  exempting  the  person  within  the  state,  from  whom  the 
sample  was  taken,  from  prosecution.  I  take  it  that  there  is 
nothing  constitutional  in  the  way  of  this  and  we,  personally, 
are  very  much  hampered  by  the  occurrence  in  our  law  of 
such  a  provision.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  suggestion  that 
there  should  not  be  the  fullest  co-operation  between  state  and 
national  authorities,  but  it  is  a  long  road  to  travel,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  suppression  of  such  a  nuisance,  to  have  the 
dealers  in  such  goods  exempted,  and  have  the  abuse  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  Federal  people  can  get  at  the  shipping  end. 
Such  a  case  we  had  recently  with  headache  powders.  Such 
exemption  works  a  distinct  hardship  on  the  community.  In 
order  to  attain  close  co-operation  it  might  be  desirable  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  scope  of  our  national  body  or  to  have  periodical 
meetings  oftener  than  once  a  year  of  the  inspectors,  either 
of  the  whole  Union;  or,  preferably,  of  certain  sections;  thus, 
the  State  and  Federal  inspectors  working  in  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  States  could  get  together  as  often  as  once  a  quarter,  com¬ 
pare  notes  as  to  offenders,  and  map  out  a  plan  of  action  that 
each  one  might  take  up.  This  is  applicable  of  course  to  foods 
as  well  as  drugs.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way 
which  might  prove  insuperable,  but  ought  not  to  be  so.” 

I  make  this  quotation  in  order  that  you  may  see  that  I 
have  had  this  matter  in  mind  for  some  time,  as  have  others. 
Supplemental  to  it  I  beg  to  say  that  I  do, not  think  that  the 
conference  of  food  officials  should  necessarily  be  held  at 
Washington  in  preference  to  any  other  place.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  subordinating  or  pledging  the  states  to  follow  the 
procedure  of  Washington  officials.  I  do  not  think  any  other 
man  would  be  who  perceives  thoroughly  the  trend  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  this  time.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  committing  the 
states  to  following  the  lead  of  the  national  government 
blindly.  There  should  be  uniformity  of  practice  and  of  law 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  undue  interference  with  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  food  laws  were  made  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
business  interests,  but  for  the  consumer,  and  if  the  business 
interests  stand  in  the  way  of  square  dealing  to  the  consumer 
and  a  proper  regard  for  his  health,  then  they  should  be 
brought  into  consonance  therewith  as  quickly  as  possible.  Do 
not  understand  me  as  saying  that  I  am  opposed  to  “business 
interests.”  No  sane  man  is  so  opposed.  But  they  must  be 
business  interests  which  are  conducted  along  the  lines  of 
truth  and  honor.  When  they  go  outside  such  lines  they  put 
themselves  beyond  consideration.  The  questions  now  press-* 
ing  for  settlement  in  the  food  industries  should  be  met  in 
broad-mindedness,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  honest  opinions 
of  others,  and  be  settled  by  men  who  have  only  the  real  best 
interests  of  the  consumer  at  heart. 

Lucius  P.  Brown, 
Commissioner. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner's  Department,  State  of 

Texas. 

Denton,  Aug.  1,  1910. 

I  decided  several  months  ago,  to  follow  the  Food  Inspec¬ 
tion  decisions  and  rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agiculture  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Texas 
food  and  drug  law,  believing  that  this  is  the  best  method  of 
securing  uniformity.  If  each  state  attempts  to  exercise  its 
individual  opinion,  which,  for  the  most  part,  will  simply  be 
the  individual  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  we  will  have  a 
chaotic  condition  all  the  time. 

It  seems  to  me  too  that  the  Federal  law  is  the  proper  law 
to  follow  for  the  Federal  Government  is  certainly  better 
prepared  to  work  out  all  problems  pertaining  to  this  subject 
than  the  state  governments. 

J.  S.  Abbott, 
Commis.sioner. 


THE  ITALICS  ARE  OURS;  OR,  WHICH  IS  THE 
TAIL  AND  WHICH  IS  THE  DOG? 

In  the  course  of  an  editorial  defending  the  proposed 
Department  of  Public  Health,  American  Medicine  for 
July  says: 

During  the  past  decade  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  grown  substantially.  It  has  placed  the 
medical  profession  on  an  organized  basis  and  served 
to  give  the  physicians  of  the  United  States  a  broader 
and  more  comprehensive  view  of  their  duties  to  the 
public  and  to  themselves.  It  has  created  and  fostered 
a  broader  interest  in  medical  affairs  in  general.  It 
has  attempted  to  break  down  the  bigotry  and  narrow¬ 
ness  of  sectarian  medicine,  and  opened  ffs  membership 
to  every  qualified  physician  who  would  renounce  the 
claim  of  practicing  under  any  special  ‘school’  or 
pathy.’  It  has  zvorked  for  uniform  and  stringent 
lazvs  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  has  zeal¬ 
ously  zvorked  to  elevate  the  standards  of  medical 
education.  It  has  zvorked  for  and  supported  pure  food 
and  drug  lazvs.  In  fact,  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  including  in  its  membership  the  leading  physi¬ 
cians  of  America,  has  been  constantly  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  every  law  or  movement  that  tended  to  improve 
medical  efficiency  and  promote  the  welfare  and  health 
needs  of  the  people.  If  it  has  been  a  medical  trust,  it 
has  been  a  tru-st  well  fulfilled. 

“To  deny  that  mistakes  have  been  made  would  be 
foolish.  The  affairs  of  the  association  haz'e  been  di¬ 
rected  by  a  fezv  men — too  fezv  perhaps — zvho  have 
been  as  open  to  human  errors  as  arc  all  other  men. 
In  their  efforts  at  reform,  their  zeal  and  earnestness 
have  sometimes  zvarped  their  judgment  and  led  them 
to  make  the  ages  old  -mistake  of  misinterpreting  the 
motives  of  those  zvho  dared  to-  disagree  zvith  them.  In 
their  effort  to  ferret  out  and  correct  abuses  occasional 
— perhaps  frequent — injustice  has  been  done.  Sev¬ 
eral  instances  have  been  brought  to  our  attention  in 
which  grave  accusations  and  charges  have  been 
wrongfully  made — to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and 
belief.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  call  such  errors 
or  mistakes — if  such  they  prove  to  be — wilful  and 
meretricious.  They  are  the  errors  and  mistakes  of 
individuals  who  are  no  less  infallible  than  other  men. 
We  and  other  men,  can  therefore,  attempt  to  refute 
such  mistakes,  but  no  refutation  is  ever  strengthened 
by  unsupported  charges  of  ‘graft,’  ‘crookedness’  and 
‘dishonesty.’  Questions  of  fact  and  opinion  call  for 
evidence  and  the  issue  necessarily  depends  on  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  pro  or  con.  Then  again,  zvithoiit  a  doubt 
some  of  those  zvho  have  been  honored  and  trusted  bv 
election  to  prominent  offices  in  the  association  have 
used  their  positions  to  advance  their  personal  inter¬ 
ests.  Men  unfortunately  have  been  doing  this  since 
the  most  primitive  organization.  But  the  point  we 
wish  to  make  is  that  in  their  ultimate  analysis  none 
of  these  things  has  reflected  on  the  association  itself, 
or  its  fundamental  objects — however  much  they  may 
have  reflected  on  certain  men  and  their  motives.  No, 
the  association  has  too  great  a  destiny  and  too  large 
a  purpose  to  be  held  back  by  the  machinations  of  any 
group  of  men  of  any  period.  The  American  Medical 
Association  is  a  strong,  purposeful  institution,  a  force 
for  unlimited  good  in  the  progress  of  the  American 
nation. 

“The  American  Medical  Association  needs  no  de¬ 
fense.  Let  110  one  interpret  our  remarks  as  an  effort 
in  such  a  direction.  A  great  deal  of  criticism  both 
from  zvithin  and  zvithout  the  profession  has  been  di- 
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rcctcd  against  the  association.  To  us  this  seems  wrong 
for  we  believe  that  the  association,  its  fundamental 
principles  and  all  that  it  stands  for  are  unimpeachable. 
If  those  directing  its  immediate  affairs  and  policies, 
do  wrong  or  make  mistakes,  let  us  direct  our  criticisms 
against  them.  Let  us  who  are  members  voice  our 
opinions  in  no  half  hearted  way,  and  if  the  necessity 
arises,  use  every  effort  to  correct  any  existing  wrong. 
But  let  us  be  sure  that  wrong  actually  exists,  that  we 
ourselves  are  right.  Morover,  let  us  not  make  the 
grave  error  of  condemning  the  whole  for  a  part,  or 
lose  sight  of  the  worth  and  nobility  of  the  association 
itself,  because  of  differing  with  the  idea  or  acts  of  any 
of  its  officials. 

“In  plain  language,  the  man  who'  from  pique,  dis¬ 
satisfaction  or  difference  of  opinion,  turns  on  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  attacks  it,  is  stultifying  himself  and  falling 
far  short  of  his  obligations  either  as  a  member  or  as 
a  man  of  honor.  Likewise,  to  deny  the  good  that  has 
been  accomplished  and  the  success  that  has  been  at¬ 
tained,  just  because  this  official  or  that  group  of  of¬ 
ficials  have  made  mistakes  or  gone  contrary  to  our 
opinions  is  a  confession  of  smallness  that  no  man  of 
even  ordinary  calibre  would  care  to  make. 

“It  has  been  a  source  of  genuine  satisfaction  that 
the  particularly  verile  attack  of  a  prominent  Chicago 
member  has  been  directed  exclusively  against  indi¬ 
vidual  officials.  Whatever  opinion  one  may  hold  as 
to  the  propriety,  wisdom  or  justice  of  the  attack  re¬ 
ferred  to,  it  is  gratifying  that  the  member  in  question 
has  been  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
his  sentiments  toward  this  great  association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  physicians  are  no  different  from  our  own. 

“To  us  there  is  no  institution  in  the  country  that  we 
esteem  more  highly  than  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  both  for  the  splendid  work  it  has  done  and 
for  its  possibilities.  We  are  glad  and  proud  to  com¬ 
mend  every  force  or  factor  that  has  been  useful  in 
placing  it  where  it  is  and  in  enabling  it  to  accomplish 
what  it  has.  And  ivhilc  ive  may  honestly  feel  that 
different  methods  might  haz*e  produced  larger  results, 
and  that  needless  harm  has  been  done,  we  have  sense 
enough  to  realize  that  having  opinions  and  actually 
working  them  out  are  two  vastly  different  things.  One 
cannot  look  over  what  has  actually  been  done  therefore 
and  comprehend  the  present  status  of  the  association 
vvithout  exulting.  Such  success  is  good,  it  is  inspir¬ 
ing,  and  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it  makes  one  feel 
that  right,  and  right  alone  is  going  to  prevail.” 


THE  INDIANA  BENZOATE  CASE. 

A  correspondent  in  Indianapolis  writes  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Eood  Journal  as  follows : 

“After  a  cessation  of  several  weeks,  the  Indiana 
state  board  of  health  and  the  attorney-general  for  the 
state  will  resume  next  month  the  fight  in  the  Eederal 
court  of  the  Indiana  district  against  the  sale  in  the 
state  of  foods  containing  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent 
benzoate  of  soda  in  the  hope  that  the  September  sit¬ 
ting  will  close  the  case,  which  was  begun  nearly  a  year 
ago.  The  people  of  the  state  are  hoping  no  less  fer¬ 
vently  for  a  close  of  the  matter,  and  will  be  glad  to 
see  the  end,  however  the  decision  of  the  court  may  go. 
The  anti-benzoate  situation  in  the  state  has  assumed 
all  along  somewhat  the  elements  of  a  fad,  and  like  all 
fads,  is  dying  down. 

“The  attorney-general,  James  Bingham,  and  H.  E. 
Barnard,  state  food  and  drug  commissioner,  have 


gone  to  New  York  for  further  depositions,  and  before 
going  said  that  the  trip  would  be  the  last  they  would 
take  in  the  case.  Thus  far,  the  taking  of  depositions 
have  furnished  the  two  officials  with  a  number  of 
jaunts  down  east  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  also 
furnished  the  attorney-general  with  a  month  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  the  state  paid  all  his  expenses. 

“Interest  began  to  wane  in  the  benzoate  fight  here 
when  it  was  discovered  that,  even  among,  the  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  defense,  differences  of  opinion  existed.. 
Barnard  is  a  staunch  anti-benzoate  commissioner,  but 
Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health 
and  a  skilled  physician,  of  national  reputation,  has  not 
given  his  heartiest  support  to  the  state  board's  fight, 
and  the  feeling  has  existed  that  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Hurty,  the  money  spent  on  the  case,  the  time  con¬ 
sumed,  and  the  energy  used  up  could  be  used  to  much 
better  advantage  by  letting  the  henzoate  go  and  look¬ 
ing  after  other  phases  of  the  health  situation  in  the 
state  which  need  attention.  During  the  summer  the 
force  in  the  food  and  drug  laboratory  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  time  making  benzoate  tests  and 
supplying  evidence  for  the  state  in  the  Eederal  court, 
while  the  secretary  of  the  board  has  been  compelled 
to  postpone  action  on  a  large  number  of  important 
matters  because  of  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  sufficient 
help.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  people  interested  in 
pure  foods  and  in  proper  sanitation  of  food  and  drug 
establishments,  together  with  the  enforcement  of  laws- 
regulating  the  sale  of  certain  well-known  dangerous, 
drugs,  have  been  weighing  the  cost  of  the  benzoate 
fight  and  the  time  it  has  consumed  with  the  great  need 
of  supervision  over  food  and  drug  establishments,, 
coupled  with  the  crippled  condition  of  the  state  board 
because  of  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  help,  and  have 
virtually  made  up  their  minds  that  they  can  stand  the- 
henzoate,  if  the  state  food  authorities  would  take  the 
time  and  money  spent  in  fighting  it  and  use  it  to  sup¬ 
press  evils  which  they  declare  to  be  far  more  flagrant. 

“Business  interests  in  the  state  which  are  looking  to- 
the  attorney-general  for  relief  from  various  alleged 
industrial  evils  are  hoping  also  for  an  early  end  of  the- 
case  so  that  the  official  will  have  his  hands  free  to 
look  after  some  questions  of  vital  interest  to  them. 
Certain  affairs  of  state,  involving  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  are  demanding  the  attention  of  the- 
official  as  well,  with  little  hope  of  their  being  attended 
to  until  after  the  benzoate  suits  are  out  of  the  way. 

“Considerable  disappointment  has  been  expressed  by 
the  defense  in  the  case  that  the  newspapers  of  the  state 
"did  not  give  more  attention  and  more  space  to  the' 
anti-benzoate  evidence  introduced  in  court  when  the 
trial  was  under  way.  However,  none  of  the  news¬ 
papers  have  been  compelled,  by  a  general  demand  for- 
the  evidence,  to  send  special  correspondents  to  the 
court  to  gather  the  evidence  for  publication.” 


“THE  WORK  OF  FARMER  JIM.” 

The  following  editorial  appearing  under  the  above' 
caption  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  so  completely 
sets  forth  the  estimation  in  which  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Wilson  is  held  by  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  giving  it  space.  And  to  it  we- 
will  add  our  conviction  that  the  Secretary’s  work  in 
behalf  of  pure  food  for  the  people  demands  just  as 
great  commendation  as  his  work  for  the  welfare  of 
the  farmers. 

“For  five  or  six  years  at  interval's  the  Washington’ 
co’TesDondents  have  been  ‘resigning’'  Farmer  Jim;  Wil- 
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son,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  still  has  his  hand  at 
the  old  plow.  Nothing  that  pertains  to  the  country 
life  is  alien  to  him.  Already  the  secretary  has  taken 
stock  of  the  appropriations  for  the  year  and  has  ap¬ 
portioned  them  among  the  different  bureaus  of  his 
department  in  sums  and  after  the  manner  that  he 
thinks  will  do  the  most  good.  Good  roads,  birds, 
bugs,  cattle,  plants  and  half  a  dozen  other  things  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  James  Wilson,  investigator 
and  patron  of  husbandry. 

“It  is  said  that  today  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  greatest  investigating  organization  in  the 
world.  All  sorts  of  experiments  are  conducted  by  the 
officials  of  the  different  bureaus  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  make  two  ears  of  corn  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  for  doubling  the  milk  supply  and  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  good  and  necessary  things  generally.  The 
secretary  never  has  felt  that  he  need  apologize  for  the 
work  of  his  department.  As  a  rule,  after  his  bureau 
managers  have  made  their  statements  to  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  they  have  been  given  the  money  that 
they  have  declared  necessary  for  the  upgrowing  work. 

“The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
TTciiiscTipt  has  this  to  say  concerning  a  part  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  and  investigating  work  of  the  department: 

“  ‘The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  $1,234,450 
at  its  command  for  this  year.  It  will  use  $50,000  for 
experiments  in  animal  feeding  and  breeding;  $42,000 
for  investigations  and  experiments  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry;  $108,000  for  scientific  investigations  in  dis¬ 
ease  of  animals,  including  the  maintenance  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  Experiment  Station  at  Bethesda,  Maryland ; 
$147,000  for  investigations  and  experiments  in  dairy 
industry,  including  co-operative  investigations  of  the 
dairy  business  in  the  various  states;  $623,000  for  the 
eradication  of  scabies  in  sheep  and  cattle,  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  southern  cattle,  the  supervision  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  live  stock,  etc.  This  bureau  has  just 
purchased  another  farm  of  500  acres  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  is  to  be  used  for  experimental  purposes. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  purposed  to  conduct  on  this  farm 
a  model  dairy.’ 

“The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  Secretary 
Wilson’s  department  has  been  at  work  for  years,  and 
few  persons  except  those  engaged  in  farming  and 
fruit  raising  have  known  the  excellence  of  its  endea¬ 
vors.  So  little  was  known  of  the  bureau  that  at  one 
time  the  House  committee  on  agriculture  was  inclined 
to  withhold  the  appropriation  for  biological  work.  In¬ 
stantly  the  farmers  of  the  country  raised  their  voices 
in  protest.  The  committee,  which  knew  little  of  the 
biological  survey,  found  that  the  agriculturists  knew 
much  of  it,  and  that  they  held  it  in  high  regard.  The 
year  after  the  committee  thought  of  wiping  the  bureau 
out  of  existence  by  refusing  it  an  appropriation  the 
members  were  forced  by  public  opinion  to  increase  the 
sum  usually  allotted  for  the  work  of  the  sicentists. 

“Uncle  Jim  Wilson  has  been  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  a  great  many  years.  No  one  wants  him  to 
hand  in  his  resignation.  He  is  of  sturdy  stock  and  his 
body  and  brain  are  as  they  nave  been  all  his  life,  in 
sound  working  condition.  The  records  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  for  thirteen  years  give  the  best 
reason  why  one  Cabinet  member  should  be  kept  in 
office.” 


THE  AGITATION  FOR  HONEST  WEIGHTS. 

Clement  J.  Driscoll,  inspector  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  city  of  New  York;  John  Kjellander,  city 
sealer  of  Chicago,  and  John  A.  Kleinhans  of  Kansas, 
a  food  inspector  under  the  state  board  of  health,  whose 
especial  duties  are  the  inspection  of  scales,  have  been 
more  or  less  prominently  in  the  public  eye  lately  for 
their  activity  in  detecting  and  punishing  short  weight 
dealers  in  the  necessities  of  life.  Mr.  Dri.scoll  has 
been  particularly  active,  perhaps  because  he  has  a 
more  fruitful  field,  and  has  succeeded  in  introducing  a 
number  of  reforms  in  the  merchandising  practices  of 
wholesalers,  jobbers  and  retailers  that  have  simplified 
and  improved  the  relations  between  those  various 
classes  of  merchants  and  benefited  the  public. 

Naturally  the  publicity  given  the  work  of  these  as¬ 
tute  and  active  officials  has  had  one  very  definite  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  public — that  is,  the  belief  has  been  impress¬ 
ed  that  there  has  hitherto  been  a  vast  amount  of  cheat¬ 
ing  in  retail  merchandising.  That  is  a  very  logical 
conclusion  from  the  numerous  cases  of  short-weight¬ 
ing  successfully  prosecuted  in  large  centers  like  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York.  And  the  human  mind  proceeds 
very  naturally  from  that  conclusion  to  a  belief  that 
net  weight  marking  on  package  goods,  a  supposed  re¬ 
form  now  being  agitated  by  numerous  misguided  en¬ 
thusiasts,  is  a  wholly  desirable  thing.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  net  weight  branding  is  bolstered  up  by  the 
publicity  given  the  successful  prosecution  of  those  dis¬ 
honest  dealers  who  sell  bulk  goods  short  in  weight. 

But  a  phase  of  the  question  not  generally  considered 
is  that  package  goods  and  a  good  many  articles  in 
such  form  as  loaves  of  bread,  heads  of  cabbage,  bunches 
of  onions  and  radishes,  ears  of  green  corn,  eggs,  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  fish,  and  numerous  other  articles  of  food, 
have  always  been  sold  by  the  piece,  or  bunch  or  dozen, 
and  any  method  requiring  that  they  be  sold  by  weight 
or  volume  would  result  in  disadvantage  to  the  consu¬ 
mer.  To  require  an  arbitrary  branding  of  net  weight 
on  packages  of  goods  sold  at  a  fixed  price  per  package, 
would  result  in  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  confusion, 
but  would  be  likely  to  bring  about  a  very  undesirable 
lowering  of  quality  to  gain  in  quantity. 

Certain  well  known  commodities  are  sold  by  the 
package  or  can  or  glass  at  5  cents  or  10  cents  or  25 
cents,  and  the  purchaser  knows  that  he  is  buying  qual¬ 
ity  just  as  much  as  quantity.  Five  cents’  worth  means 
to  the  consumer  a  variable  quantity,  plus  a  decided 
superiority  in  quality,  of  a  good  many  kinds  of  pack¬ 
age  goods. 

By  all  means  let  the  agitation  for  honest  weights 
and  measures  in  bulk  goods  be  kept  up.  But  to  arbi¬ 
trarily  fix  a  weight  standard  for  food  products  hith¬ 
erto  sold  by  the  piece  or  package,  is  to  lower  quality, 
relax  sanitary  safeguards,  and  confuse  and  handicap 
manufacturing  methods. 


FOOD  LAWS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

An  examination  of  the  notices  of  judgment,  printed 
in  synoptical  form  in  the  Americ.\n  Food  Journal. 
discloses  that  most  of  the  prosecutions  are  based  upon 
charges  of  misbranding.  The  most  frequent  form 
of  misbranding  is  an  effort  to  conceal  adultera¬ 
tion— not  harmful_  adulteration,  but  the  substitution  of 
a  lower  priced  article  for  one  of  a  higher  price,  or  one 
perhaps  more  desirable  on  account  of  its  rarity  or  diffi¬ 
culty  of  production.  Such  sub‘;titutions  as  cottonseed 
oil  for  olive  oil,  or  glucose  for  sugar,  are  not  harmful. 
Ihere  is  no  injury  to  the  health  in  such  substitution. 
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Cottonseed  oil  has  as  great  food  value  as  olive  oil,  is 
just  as  palatable,  and  fully  as  desirable  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  same  may  be  said  for  glucose  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  sugar.  The  barm  in  the  substitution  comes 
in  the  deception  practiced  upon  the  purchaser  in  con¬ 
cealing  the  presence  of  the  less  expensive  ingredient  or 
in  representing  it  to  be  something  else  of  a  greater 
value,  and  this  the  law  is  designed  to  prevent. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  no  question  of  health  en¬ 
ters  these  matters  of  adulteration.  It  is  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  deception  as  to  pecuniary  values,  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  law  being  to  prevent  fraud.  The  larger 
share  of  adulteration  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  of  the  character  in¬ 
dicated — harmless,  but  nevertheless  fraudulent.  The 
consumer  is  entitled  to  know  exactly  what  he  is  buy¬ 
ing.  The  law  declares  that  he  shall  know  by  prescrib¬ 
ing  that  the  label  shall  be  truthful. 

The  matter  of  health  is  an  individual  matter.  Most 
people  know  what  they  may  eat  with  safety.  The  pal¬ 
ate  and  stomach  reject  food  that  is  intrinsically  bad. 
Foods  like  fresh  green  vegetables,  the  individual  soon 
learns  by  experiment  to  reject  or  to  use.  “What  is  one 
man’s  food  is  another  man’s  poison,”  while  old  is  not 
trite.  The  only  office  remaining  for  the  law  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  food  substances  prepared  for  future  use  becoming- 
dangerous  or  deteriorating  in  nutritive  value.  That 
the  working  out  of  this  phase  of  the  law  is  at  present 
incomplete  is  admitted,  and  its  eventual  determination 
is  hampered  by  the  opposing  views  of  those  in  author¬ 
ity  as  food  control  officials  and  those  whose  views  are 
entitled  to  consideration  because  of  their  expert  scien¬ 
tific  standing.  “Many  men  of  many  minds”  are  de¬ 
laying  the  solution  of  the  questions  surrounding  the 
application  of  food  laws  to  the  general  health. 


DR.  WILEY  AND  HIS  DEFENDERS. 

Already  the  Wiley  organs  are  raising  a  plaintive 
wail  about  Dr.  Wiley  being  the  victim  of  a  “conspir¬ 
acy.”  This  was  to  be  expected.  Dr.  Wiley,  who  was 
shorn  of  his  extraordinary  power  and  put  in  his  proper 
place  in  the  hierarch  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  General  Order  No.  140,  authorized  by  an 
amendment  in  the  agricultural  budget,  is  now  a  mar¬ 
tyr.  His  zeal  in  behalf  of  pure  food  has  incurred  the 
enmity  of  “powerful  and  mercenary  interests,”  and  he 
has  been  given  a  ride  on  the  rollers. 

It  is  all  very  sad. 

Like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky,  like  an  unexpected 
punch  between  the  midrifif  and  the  slats,  the  blow  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  unfortunate  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  delivered  by  the  “mercenary  interests,” 
took  him  so  thoroughly  by  surprise  that  it  was  several 
days  before  he  could  frame  up  a  good  story  to  send  out 
through  his  press  bureau. 

In  the  meantime,  some  officious  idiot  got  the  wires 
crossed.  A  plausible  one  about  the  new  rule  being  a 
personal  triumph  for  Dr.  Wiley,  in  efifect  putting  the 
solicitor  directly  under  his  orders,  was  given  to  the 
press.  It  didn’t  get  very  far,  but  far  enough  for  What 
To  Eat,  alias  the  National  Food  Magaainc,  to  shear  it. 
Very  likely  Dr.  Wiley  himself  saw  the  evil  possibili¬ 
ties  of  that  particular  brand  of  stufif  and  bad  it  chop¬ 
ped.  At  any  rate,  shortly  after  the  first  stufif  was  sent 
out,  the  line  of  work  was  switched  to  the  plaintifif  wail, 
and  ever  since  Dr.  Wiley  has  been  posing  as  a  martyr 
and  a  victim. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  the  attitude  of  Barrels  and 
Bottles,  an  Indianapolis  publication  devoted  to  the 


Straight  whisky  interests.  Throughout  a  losing  fight 
it  has  maintained  a  consistent  attitude,  if  not  always  a 
dignified  one.  As  a  defender  of  Dr.  Wiley  its  course 
has  never  been  open  to  criticisms  of  balf-heartedness 
or  equivocation.  It  has  never  attempted  to  carry  water 
on  both  shoulders.  It  has  never  been  a  trimmer.  It 
has  stuck  to  its  course,  however  wrong  or  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  For  this  Barrels  and  Bottles  and  its  clever  editor 
deserve  credit.  We  mention  the  attitude  of  this  paper 
to  distinguish  it  from  those  other  Wiley  organ»  who 
are  already  beginning,  like  rats  that  desert  the  sinking 
ship,  to  show  evidence  of  abandoning  Dr.  Wiley  now 
that  he  has  begun  to  lose  his  grip. 

As  for  Dr.  .Whey,  he  recognizes  that  he  has  gone  as 
far  as  he  could,  and  that  his  days  of  official  “useful¬ 
ness”  are  over,  for  he  has  personally  announced  his  re¬ 
tirement.  He  is  going  to  be  a  farmer.  Inasmuch  as  it 
is  his  own  farm,  and  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with 
his  being  the  supreme  boss  of  the  ranch,  he  ought  to 
get  along  all  right.  And  there  is  a  certain  party  named 
Jefifries  whose  career,  particularly  the  latter  end  of  it. 
Dr.  Wiley  might  contemplate,  if  he  is  ever  tempted  to 
try  to  “come  back.” 


ICE  CREAM  AND  ICE  CREAM  CONES. 

From  the  mass  of  news  matter  printed  in  the  daily 
papers  about  ice  cream  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  deadly  compounds  offered 
to  the  public  for  consumption  as  food.  Quite  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  however.  Ice  cream,  properly 
made,  is  healthful,  palatable,  nutritious  and  easily  di¬ 
gested.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  purchasing  ice 
cream  to  give  some  attention  to  its  origin. 

Ice  cream  cones,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  viewed 
with  suspicion.  They  are  manufactured  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  big  cities  for  local  consumption  and  ship¬ 
ment  to  remote  localities.  The  recent  seizure  of  4,500,- 
000  cones  in  New  York  City  which  were  about  to  be 
sent  to  Galveston,  Texas,  is  pretty  good  evidence  of  the 
suspicious  character  of  these  goods.  Ice  cream  cones 
have  been  found  which  were  preserved  with  boric  acid, 
colored  with  coal  tar  dye  and  sweetened  with  sacchar¬ 
in,  an  injurious  coal  tar  product.  The  fact  that  they  are 
made  only  in  factories  and  not  produced  locally  in 
small  quantities,  has  directed  the  attention  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  their  possible  evil  features.  The  result  has 
been  some  rather  astonishing  discoveries. 

In  other  parts  of  this  issue  of  The  American  Food 
Journal  will  be  found  much  interesting  matter  relat¬ 
ing  to  ice  cream — the  standards  of  various  states, 
methods  of  determining  the  character  of  thickeners, 
etc. — that  may  be  read  with  profit. 


PROF.  CASPARI  NEW  MARYLAND  COMMIS¬ 
SIONER. 

Prof.  Charles  Caspar!,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  Maryland 
College  of  Pharmacy  and  permanent  secretary  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  has  been  appointed  food  and  drug  com¬ 
missioner  of  Maryland  and  upon  him  will  rest  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  food  laws  of  that  state.  Professor 
Caspar!,  Jr.,  will  also  have  the  entire  responsibility, 
although  he  works  nominally  under  the  state  board  of 
health,  of  establishing  five  bureaus,  which  will  he  the 
bureaus  of  chemistry,  bacteriology,  sanitary  engineer¬ 
ing,  vital  statistics  and  communicable  diseases.  Each 
bureau  will  have  a  chief  and  assistants. 

Dr.  Caspar!  needs  no  introduction  in  pharmaceutical 
circles :  for  years  he  has  been  prominent  as  one  of  the 
country’s  most  eminent  pharmacists.  As  an  author 
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and  editor  of  works  on  his  profession  he  is  widely 
known,  his  "Practice  of  Pharmacy”  in  particular,  be- 
ing-  largely  used  as  a  text  book.  As  an  editor  he  has 
assisted  in  the  revision  of.  the  United  States  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  and,  jointly  with  others,  edited  the  National 
Formulary. 


COMMISSIONER  DUNLAP  RENOMINATED. 

Commissionei'  Renick  W.  Dunlap,  of  Ohio,  was  re¬ 
nominated  for  the  office  at  the  recent  Republican  state 
convention.  The  nomination  was  made  on  the  first 
ballot  and  Mr.  Dunlap  had  fifty  or  sixty  votes  to  spare. 


HON.  RENICK  W.  DUNLAP, 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Ohio. 


Mr.  Dunlap  has  filled  the  office  of  State  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  of  Ohio  for  two  terms.  If  elected 
for  the  third  term,  which  is  altogether  likely,  he  will 
be  the  first  man  to  have  held  this  office  in  Ohio  for 
three  consecutive  terms. 

Mr.  Dunlap’s  efficient  administration  of  his  office,  his 
personal  popularity  and  his  usefulness  in  his  party’s 
councils,  all  combine  to  make  his  election  a  foregone 
conclusion. 


MICHIGAN  DRUG  ACT  EFFECTIVE. 

Michigan’s  pure  drug  act  went  into  effect  July  6, 
and  the  state  dairy  and  food  department  started  out 
two  drug  inspectors,  Ralph  Lamie,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
and  Freeman  Cahpw,  of  Reading.  Their  duties  are  to 
inspect  the  stocks  of  drugs  in  all  pharmacies  in  the 
state  to  ascertain  whether  the  stock  is  up  to  the  law’s 
requirements. 


On  pages  28  and  29  of  this  edition  of  The  Ameri- 
CAN  Food  Journ.\l  will  be  found  a  complete  and 
authentic  directory  of  food  control  officials  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  revised  down  to  date  and  may  be 
referred  to  with  full  confidence  in  its  accuracy. 
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Food  Inspection  Decision  123. 

LABELING  OF  RICES. 

Incluiries  have  been  received  as  to  what  is  the  proper 
branding  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  certain  va¬ 
rieties  of  rice  which  have  come  to  be  known  under 
geographic  names.  It  is  well  known  among  the  trade 
that  there  are  current  in  commerce  in  the  United 
States  varieties  of  rice  grown  in  Japan  and  varieties 
of  rice  grown  within  the  United  States  from  seed 
originating  in  Japan,  which  are  marked  and  sold  as 
"Japan  Rice”  irrespective  of  origin,  and  that  a  variety 
of  rice  grown  in  Mexico  is  imported  as  “Honduras 
Rice.”  The  names  “Japan  Rice”  and  "Honduras  Rice,” 
used  without  qualification,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
clearly  convey  the  impression  to  consumers  that  the 
rices  are  grown  in  Japan  and  Honduras,  respectively, 
and  if  applied  to  rices  not  there  grown,  constitute  mis¬ 
branding  within  the  meaning  of  section  8  of  the  food 
and  drug  act,  which  provides — 

"That  the  term  ‘misbranded’  as  used  herein  shall 
apply  *  *  *  to  any  food  or  drug  product  which  is 
falsely  branded  as  to  the  State,  Territory,  or  country 
in  which  it  is  manufactured  or  produced.” 

The  labeling  of  rices  which  have  come  to  be  known 
under  geographical  names,  and  which  are  not  grown 
in  the  State  or  country  which  the  names  indicate,  is 
covered  by  Regulation  19,  paragraph  (c),  reading  as 
follows : 

“The  use  of  a  geographical  name  in  connection  with 
a  food  or  drug  product  will  not  be  deemed  a  misbrand¬ 
ing  when  by  reason  of  long  usage  it  has  come  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  generic  term  and  is  used  to  indicate  a  style, 
type,  or  brand  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  where  any  such  article  is  manufactured  or  pro¬ 
duced  shall  be  stated  upon  the  principal  label.” 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  regulation  rices 
grown  within  the  United  States,  labeled  “Japan  Rice,” 
should  have  also  plainly  stated  on  the  label  “Grown 
in  the  United  States rices  grown  in  Mexico  or 
Louisiana,  for  example,  labeled  “Honduras  Rice,” 
should  have  also  stated  plainly  on  the  label  “Grown 
in  Mexico,”  or  “Grown  in  Louisiana,”  as  the  case 
may  be. 

There  are  also  on  the  market  varieties  of  rice  labeled 
“Carolina  White”  and  “Carolina  Gold,”  which  are 
grown  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  also  in  any 
other  States  from  Carolina  seed.  The  Board  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  names  “Carolina  White”  and 
“Carolina  Gold”  by  long  usage  have  come  to  mean 
particular  varieties  of  rice  rather  than  rice  grown  in 
North  or  South  Carolina,  and  such  rices  will  not  be 
held  to  be  misbranded  if  plainly  labeled  “Carolina 
White”  or  “Carolina  Gold,”  as  the  case  may  be, 
whether  qualified  or  not,  as  growers  or  packers  may 
see  fit,  by  a  statement  of  the  name  of  the  locality 
where  the  rice  is  actually  grown.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  desired  to  designate  rices  grown  from  Caro¬ 
lina  seed  in  States  other  than  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  as  “Carolina  Rice,”  there  should  also  be  plainly 
stated  on  the  label  the  name  of  the  locality  where  the 
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rice  is  actually  grown,  as,  for  example,  “Carolina 
Rice,  Grown  in  Arkansas.” 

H.  W.  Wiley, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  i6,  1910. 


Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  124. 

LABELING  OF  STOCK  FEED. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  that  considerable  un¬ 
certainty  exists  in  the  minds  of  manufacturers  of  stock 
feed  as  to  what  ingredients  are  included  within  the 
terms  “nitrogen-free  extract,”  “carbohydrates,”  and 
“sugar  and  starch.”  Confusion  in  this  particular  re¬ 
sults  in  part  from  the  varied  interpretation  given  to  the 
feeding  stuff  laws  of  different  states.  Each  of  the 
terms  has  a  definite  significance.  The  term  “nitrogen- 
free  extract”  includes  starch,  sucrose,  reducing  sugars, 
pentosans,  organic  acids,  coloring  matter,  and  certain 
other  ingredients  in  small  quantities,  and  the  amount 
of  nitrogen-free  extract  present  in  a  stock  feed  is  de¬ 
termined  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  moisture,  crude 
fibre,  protein,  fat,  and  ash  content  from  100  per  cent. 
Stock  feed  will  not  be  held  to  be  misbranded  on  ac¬ 
count  of  statements  on  labels  of  the  “nitrogen-free  ex¬ 
tract”  content  if  analysis  shows  that  the  amount  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  method  is  correctly  declared. 

The  term  “carbohydrates”  includes  most  of  the 
specified  ingredients  which  make  up  the  nitrogen-free 
extract,  plus  crude  fibre,  but  does  not  include  organic 
acids  and  coloring  matter.  The  amount  of  ingredients 
included  in  nitrogen-free  extract  which  are  not  car¬ 
bohydrates  is  so  small  in  stock  feeds  that  they  may  be 
disregarded  in  stating  the  amount  of  carbohydrates, 
and  stock  feeds  will  not  be  held  to  be  misbranded  on 
account  of  statements  on  labels  of  the  proportion  of 
carbohydrates  if  analysis  shows  that  the  percentage  of 
carbohydrates  declared  equals  the  percentage  of  nitro¬ 
gen-free  extract  obtained  as  indicated,  plus  the  per¬ 
centage  of  crude  fibre. 

Sugar  and  starch  are  carbohydrates  and  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  determining  the  amount  of  carbohydrates 
present  in  stock  feed.  The  term  “starch  and  sugar,” 
however,  is  properly  applied  only  to  the  actual  starch, 
sucrose,  and  reducing  sugars  contained  therein,  and 
stock  feed  will  not  be  held  to  be  misbranded  on  ac¬ 
count  of  statements  on  labels  of  the  percentage 'of 
starch  and  sugar,  as  such,  if  the  percentage  stated  is 
the  correct  percentage  of  the  amount  of  the  starch, 
sucrose,  and  reducing  sugars  actually  present. 

This  decision  will  go  into  effect  January  i,  1911. 

H.  W.  Wiley, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  28,  1910. 

Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  125. 

THE  LABELING  OF  CORDIALS. 

The  term  “cordial”  is  usually  applied  to  a  product 
the  alcohol  content  of  which  is  som^^  type  of  a  distilled 
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spirit,  commonly  neutral  spirits  or  brandy.  To  this  is 
added  sugar  and  some  type  of  flavor.  The  flavor  is 
sometimes  derived  directly  by  the  addition  of  essen¬ 
tial  oils,  again  by  use  of  synthetic  flavors,  and  also  by 
the  treatment  of  some  vegetable  product  with  the  al¬ 
coholic  spirit  to  extract  the  flavoring  ingredients.  It  is 
likewise  the  general  custom  to  color  cordials.  When 
a  cordial  is  colored  in  such  a  way  as  to  simulate  the 
color  of  the  fruit,  flavor,  plant,  etc.,  the  name  of  which 
it  bears,  tlie  legend  “Artificially  Colored”  in  appro¬ 
priate  size  type  shall  appear  immediately  beneath  the 
name  of  the  cordial,  as  is  required  by  Regulation  17. 
Where  the  color  used  is  not  one  which  simulates  the 
color  of  a  natural  product,  the  name  of  which  is  borne 
by  the  liqueur,  then  the  legend  as  to  the  presence  of 
artificial  color  need  not  be  used.  For  example,  creme 
de  menthe  which  is  artificially  colored  green  should  be 
labeled  “Artificially  Colored.”  On  the  contrary,  char¬ 
treuse,  either  green  or  yellow,  need  bear  no  such  leg¬ 
end  for  color. 

When  the  flavoring  material  is  not  derived  in  whole 
directly  from  a  flower,  fruit,  plant,  etc.,  the  name  of 
any  such  flower,  fruit,  plant,  etc.,  should  not  be  given 
to  any  cordial  or  liqueur  unless  the  name  is  preceded 
by  the  word  “Imitation.”  • 

The  term  cordial  carries  with  it  the  significance  of 
sugar  (sucrose)  as  the  sweetening  agent.  When  an¬ 
hydrous  sugar  (dextrose)  is  used,  the  label  should 
bear  a  statement  substantially  as  follows :  “Prepared 
with  anhydrous  sugar,”  which  statement  should  be 
made  in  a  distinct  fashion  on  the  main  label. 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved ; 

Willis  L.  Moore, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  7,  1910. 


NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT. 

Following  a  plan  of  printing  the  notices  of  judg¬ 
ment  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
synoptical.  The  American  Food  Journal  herewith 
presents  the  notices  numbered  from  236  to  283  inclu- 
ive.  They  will  appear  henceforth  from  month  to 
month  as  published. 

No.  236. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug,  “Coke  Extract.”  In  this 
case  judgment  was  rendered  against  A.  L.  Pilsbury,  Jr.,  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  cocaine  in  “Coke 
Extract.”  On  a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  287. — Misbranding  of  Lemon  Elavor.  In  this  case 
judgment  was  rendered  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the, Southern  District  of  Ohio  against  Erank  L.  Biggs, 
Newark,  Ohio,  for  shipping  in  interstate  commerce  a  lemon 
flavor  having  only  a  trace  of  oil  of  lemon  when  the  label 
claimed  1.25  per  cent.  A  fine  of  $5  was  imposed. 

No.  238. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Apple  Jelly. 
In  this  case  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan  against 
the  Williams  Bros.  Co.,  Detroit,  on  account  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  glucon  into  a  product  label  “WilcoWPpR  Jelly,”  which 
label  further  stated  the  contents  to  be  made  of  apple  juice 
and  sugar.  A  fine  of  $5  was  imposed. 

No.  239. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug  “Beaver  and  Oil  Com¬ 
pound.”  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia 
condemning  and  forfeiting  three  cases  of  “Dr.  Jones  Beaver 
and  Oil  Compound,”  which  was  found  to  be  a  gasoline  solu¬ 
tion  of  eleorism  of  capsicum  and  other  ingredients,  not 
animal  oil. 

No.  240. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  In  this 
case  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  against  the 
Lucas  Cider  &  Vinegar  Co.,  Pittsburg,  for  shipping  in  inter- 
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state  commerce  vinegars  so  labeled  as  to  indicate  that  they 
contained  apple  vinegar  and  a  mixture  of  vinegars,  when  in 
fact  they  were  a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid  colored  with 
caramel.  A  fine  of  $50  was  imposed. 

No.  24. — Adulteration  of  Cream.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  Samuel  C.  Harley  of  Manassas,  Va.,  for  vending 
cream  from  which  a  portion  of  the  butter  fat  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted.  A  fine  of  $15  was  imposed. 

No.  242. — .Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vanilla  Ex¬ 
tract.  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  against  the  Blanke- 
Baer  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri  for  having 
shipped  to  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  vanilla  e.xtract  misbranded  as 
to  strength  and  artificially  colored.  Eines  aggregating  $20 
were  imposed. 

No.  243. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  In 
this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Washington  against  the 
Keller-Lorenzo  Co.,  Spokane,  for  shipping  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  vinegar  labeled  “high-grade  apple  cider  vinegar”  which 
consisted  in  part  of  dilute  acetic  acid  artificially  colored  to 
conceal  inferiority.  A  fine  of  $25  was  imposed. 

No.  244. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.  In 
this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  against  Pas- 
quale  de  Vivo  on  account  of  the  shipment  from  New  York  to 
Hoboken.  N.  J.,  of  olive  oil  labeled  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
it  contained  cottonseed  oil.  A  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  245. — .Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Damiana  Gin. 
In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  against  Henry  E.  Kauf¬ 
man  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  on  account  of  the  presence  of  strych¬ 
nine,  buchu  and  salicylic  acid  in  a  beverage  labeled  “Damiana 
Gin,  a  Compound.”  A  fine  of  $100  was  imposed. 

No.  246. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Strawberry 
Flavor.  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri 
against  the  Warner  Jenkinson  Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  shipping  in 
interstate  commerce  a  cohipound  branded  “Strawberry  Flavor, 
Artificial  Color,"  in  which  alcohol,  ether  and  other  chemicals 
had  been  substituted  in  part  for  the  strawberry  flavor.  The 
defendant  pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  $20  and  the  costs  of 
prosecution. 

No.  247. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.  In 
this  case  judgment  was  entered  against  Maria  Cristani,  New 
York,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  on  account  of  the  shipment  from  New 
York  to  Boston  of  a  quantity  of  olive  oil  in  which  was  a 
large  admixture  of  cottonseed  oil,  not  indicated  in  the  label. 
A  fine  of  $100  was  imposed  on  a  pleas  of  guilty. 

No.  248. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Turpentine.  In 
this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio  against  the  Heekin 
Spice  Co.,  Cincinnati,  on  account  of  the  shipment  of  “Heekin’s 
Turpentine”  in  interstate  commerce.  An  analysis  developed 
that  the  turpentine  was  not  of  the  standard  of  the  United 
States  pharmacopoeia,  and  a  fine  of  $5  was  imposed  on  a 
plea  of  guilty. 

No.  249. — Adulteration  of  Confectionery,  “Silver  Dragees.” 
In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  against 
the  French  Silver  Dragee  Co.,  New  York,  on  account  of  the 
introduction  of  metallic  silver  into  the  “dragees”  sold  by  the 
defendant.  A  fine  of  $100  was  imposed  and  a  stay  of  thirty 
days  granted.  In  overruling  the  demurrer  of  the  defense  the 
court  stated  that  while  metallic  silver  was  inert,  its  presence 
in  the  confection  was  contrary  to  the  statute. 

No.  250. — Misbranding  of  Gluten  Flour  and  Gluten  Farina. 
In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  against  the  Acme  Mills 
Co.  of  Portland,  Ore.,  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Oregon,  for  shipping  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  the  “Gluten  Flour”  and  “Gluten  Farina”  branded  so 
as  to  lead  the  purchaser  to  believe  that  gluten  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient  thereof,  whereas  the  products  did  not  con¬ 
tain  a  sufficient  percentage  of  nitrogenous  or  glutenous 
matter  to  entitle  them  to  the  name  gluten.  Fines  aggre¬ 
gating  $50  were  imposed. 

No.  251. — Misbranding  of  Canned  Tomatoes.  In  this  case 
judgment  was  entered  condemning  and  seizing  400  cases  of 
canned  tomatoes  packed  by  J.  W.  Macklin,  Willoughby,  Md., 
branded  in  a  manner  to  indicate  that  they  were  Delaware 
tomatoes. 

No.  252. — Adulteration  of  Evaporated  Eggs.  In  this  case 
judgment  was  entered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  condemning  and  seizing  one  barrel  of  evaporated 
eggs  offered  for  sale  by  Armour  &  Co..  IVashington,  D.  C., 
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vvhich  were  found  to  be  in  a  decomposed  and  putrid  condi¬ 
tion  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

No.  253. — Adulteration  of  Shelled  Peanuts.  In  this  case 
judgment  was  entered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  condemning  and  seizing  ten  bags  of  shelled  pea¬ 
nuts  offered  for  sale  by  the  Vegetarian  Meat  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,_  which  were  found  to  be  in  a  filthy  condition  and 
infested  with  worms  and  other  animal  matter. 

No.  254. — Adulteration  of  Molasses.  In  this  case  judg¬ 
ment  was  entered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  condemning  and  seizing  fifty-four  barrels  of 
molasses  shipped  to  Washington  by  the  Philadelphia  Horse 
&  Cattle  Molasses  Co.,  Philadelphia,  which  was  found  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  reduce,  lower  and 
injuriously  affect  the  quality  of  the  product.  Upon  filing  a 
bond  to  properly  label  the  product,  the  claimants  were  re¬ 
possessed  in  the  same. 

No.  255. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Evaporated 
Apples.  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  condemning  and  seizing 
sixty  cases  of  “Choice  Evaporated  Apples”  shipped  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Michael  Doyle  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  were 
found  to  be  in  a  filthy  and  decayed  condition. 

No.  256. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Stock  Food.  In 
this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  condemning  and  seizing  sixty  bags  of 
“molasses  grains”  manufactured  by  E.  P.  Mueller,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  which  were  found  on  analysis  not  to  contain  the  in¬ 
gredients  named  in  the  label  and  was  mixed  largely  with 
rice  hulls. 

No.  257. — Adulteration  of  Herring.  In  this  case  judg¬ 
ment  was  entered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  condemning  and  seizing  fifty-five  barrels  of  herring 
shipped  by  J.  H.  Crilly,  Alexandria,  Va.,  to  Washington,  D. 
C.,  which  were  found  to  be  in  a  putrid  condition  and  in¬ 
fested  with  maggots. 

No.  258. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug,  “Preston’s  Hed-Ake.”  In 
this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  against  the 
Parker-Blake  Co.,  New  Orleans,  for  shipping  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  a  consignment  of  a  drug  labeled  “Preston’s  Hed-Ake” 
misbranded  as  to  claims  for  efficiency  and  harmlessness.  A 
plea  of  guilty  was  made  and  a  fine  of  $10  imposed. 

No.  259. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Extract, 
In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  against  the  J.  S.  Campbell 
Co.,  Ogden,  Utah,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Utah,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
a  compound  labeled  to  indicate  the  presence  of  two  per  cent 
of  oil  of  lemon  which  in  fact  contained  no  oil  of  lemon.  A 
fine  of  $20  was  imposed  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  260. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug,  “U-re-Ka  Headache 
Powders.”  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
against  Joseph  Perlich,  for  having  shipped  to  the  State  of 
Michigan  a  consignment  of  a  drug  labeled  “U-re-Ka  Head¬ 
ache  Powders”  failing  to  bear  a  statement  that  it  contained 
acetanilid.  A  fine  of  $25  was  imposed  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  261. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug,  “Sure  Thing  Tonic.”  In 
this  case  judgment  was  entered  against  Furst  Bros..  Cincin¬ 
nati,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Ohio,  for  shinping  in  interstate  commerce  a  drug 
known  as  “Sure  Thing  Tonic”  about  all  of  the  claims  made 
on  the  label  of  which  were  shown  to  be  false.  A  fine  of  $10 
and  costs  was  imposed  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  262. — Misbranding  of  Macaroni.  In  this  case  judg¬ 
ment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  against  V.  Viviano  &  Bros., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  shipping  to  Chicago  a  consignment  of  , 
macaroni  branded  to  appear  as  if  it  were  made  in  Italy,  when' 
in  fact  it  was  made  in  St.  Louis.  A  decree  of  forfeiture 
was  made  and  on  the  filing  of  a  bond  by  the  claimants  to 
properly  label  the  goods  they  w'ere  repossessed  in  them. 

No.  263. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Buckwheat 
Flour.  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  Lbiited 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio 
against  W.  H.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  for  shipping  in 
interstate  commerce  a  product  labeled  “Prepared  Self-raising 
Buckwheat  Flour,”  which  was  found  on  analysis  not  to  con¬ 
tain  leavening  material  and  to  be  mixed  with  wheat  products 
other  than  buckwheat.  A  fine  of  $5  was  imposed  on  a  plea 
of  guilty. 

No.  264. — Adulteration  of  Cream.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
fining  Arthur  Swart,  Ashburn.  Va.,  $10  for  shipping  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  cream  from  which  the  butter  fat  had  been  wholly 
or  partially  abstracted. 

No.  265. — Adulteration  of  Milk.  In  this  case  judgment 
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was  entered  in  the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  Washington  B.  Chichester,  Dirwood,  Md.,  for  ship¬ 
ping  to  Washington  a  quantity  of  milk  to  which  water  had 
been  added.  A  fine  of  $10  was  imposed  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  266. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug,  “Dr.  Johnson’s  Mild 
Combination  Treatment  for  Cancer.”  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  against  O.  A.  Johnson  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  for  ship¬ 
ping  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  packages 
comprising  “Dr.  Johnson’s  Mild  Combination  Treatment  for 
Cancer,”  which  were  adjudged  to  be  misbranded  in  that 
claims  were  made  for  the  treatment  not  founded  in  fact.  The 
decree  of  the  court  is  unusually  voluminous  and  indicates  that 
the  “cure”  was  a  rank  fraud. 

No.  267. — Adulteration  of  Milk.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  rendered  in  the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  Nathan  Carr,  Laurel,  Md.,  for  shipping  to  Washington 
milk  that  had  been  adulterated  with  water.  A  fine  of  $10  was 
imposed. 

No.  268. — Adulteration  of  Cream.  In  this  case  judgement 
was  entered  in  the  Police  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  Lynden  W.  Howard,  Frederick,  Md.,  for  shipping  to 
Washington,  cream  from  which  the  butter  fat  had  been  par¬ 
tially  abstracted.  A  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  269. — In  this  case  the  demurrer  of  the  defendant, 
Henry  Boeckmann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  charged  with  shipping 
in  interstate  commerce  a  honey  improperly  branded,  was 
sustained  by  Justice  Chatfield  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York.  Part  of  the 
decision  reads : 

“It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Court  that  under 
the  authority  of  the  Statute  of  June  30,  1906,  34  Stat.  at 
I.arge,  768,  certain  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  public, 
and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  have  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  certain  rulings 
or  decisions  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have  construed 
the  language  of  the  Statute.  For  instance,  Food  Inspection 
Decision  No.  75  provides  that,  ‘When  both  maple  and  cane 
sugars  are  used  in  the  production  of  syrup,  the  label  should 
be  varied  jaccording  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  the  name  of  the  sugar  present  in  excess  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  total  sugar  contents  should  be  given  the  greater 
prominence  on  the  label,  that  is,  it  should  be  given  first.’  Also, 
Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  87  provides  that  ‘Viscuous  syrup 
obtained  by  the  incomplete  hydrolysis  of  the  starch  of  sugar’ 
should  be  labeled  corn  syrup  with  can  flavor,’  if  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  product  of  the  cane  is  added  thereto.  There 
is  no  charge  of  any  violation  of  regulations,  or  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  rulings  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
but  the  case  presents  an  entirely  distinct  question  depending 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  itself.  In  the  present  in¬ 
dictment  w'e  have  an  allegation,  that  the  defendant  has  put 
upon  the  market,  for  interstate  commerce,  an  article  which 
is  misbranded  in  that  the  label  is  misleading,  solely  because 
the  principal  ingredient  is  alleged  to  be  held  out  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  ‘pure  comb  honey,’  when  in  reality  ‘glucose  and  starch 
sugar’  made  up  almost  wholly  the  actual  ‘principal  ingredient.’ 
Under  the  decision  of  In  re  Wilson,  168  Fed.  566,  such  a  label 
as  is  recited  would  not  be  contrary  to  fact,  and  this  Court 
agrees  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  portion 
of  the  label  as  printed  would  signify  greater  percentage  of 
the  product.’.’ 

No.  270. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Molasses.  In 
this  case,  brought  against  C.  E.  Coe,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  was  rendered.  On  ap¬ 
peal  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  District  sustained 
the  lower  Court.  Government’s  claim  was  that  the  addition 
of  the  words  ‘‘Compound  Molasses  and  Cane  Syrup”  to  a 
principal  label  reading  “Sugar  Glen  Open  Kettle  Sugar  House 
Molasses”  did  not  constitute  a  legal  brand. 

Nq  271.— Misbranding  of  Cane  and  Maple  Syrup.  In  this 
case  judgment  w'as  rendered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  against  John  A. 
Tohnan  &  Co.,  on  a  charge  of  improperly  branding  a  cane 
and  maple  svrup  by  representing  40  per  cent  of  maple  syrup 
when  in  fact  there  was  little,  if  any,  maple  syrup  in  the  com¬ 
pound.  A  fine  of  $50  was  imposed. 

No.  272— Adulteration  of  Dessicated  Egg.  In  -this  case,  a 
libel  filed  against  800  pounds  of  dessicated  egg  should  be  the 
Monarch  Dessicated  Egg  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  judgment  of  con¬ 
demnation  was  rendered  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  ordering  the  goods 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  United  States  marshal.  The  eggs  were 
adjudged  to  be  in  a  filthy  and  decomposed  condition. 

No.  273. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Powdered 


Milk.  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  condemning  ?.nd 
seizing  ten  barrels  of  powdered  milk  shipped  by  the  Eken- 
herg  Milk  Products  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri. 
The  claimants,  W.  E.  Beckman  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  filed 
a  bond  not  to  vend  the  goods  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law 
and  were  repossessed  in  them.  The  judgment  was  due  to  con¬ 
flicting  claims  in  the  label. 

No.  274. — Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  In  this  case  judgment 
W'as  rendered  condemning  and  seizing  forty-two  barrels  of 
vinegar  shipped  by  the  Harbauer-Marlean  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Missouri.  The  vinegar  was  found  to  be  adulterated  and 
artificially  colored.  On  filing  a  bond  not  to  vend  the  goods 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  law  the  claimants,  the  Goddard 
Grocery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  were  repossessed  in  them. 

No.  275.— Misbranding  of  Coffee.  In  this  case  judgment 
W'as  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Missouri,  against  the  C.  F.  Blanke  Tea 
&  Coffee  Co.,  on  account  of  the  shipment  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  of  coffee  improperly  branded  as  “Java  and  Mocha.” 
A  fine  of  $15  w'as  imposed. 

No.  276. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug  Product,  “Analgine 
Tablets.”  In  this  case  judgment  was  rendered  against  The 
Analgine  Tablet  Co.,  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  for  failing  to  show 
in  the  label  the  quantity  of  acetanilid  contained  in  the  tablets. 
A  fi.ne  of  $15  w'as  imposed  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey. 

No.  277. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Flavor. 
In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey  against  the  Hallock- 
Denton  Co.,  New'ark,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  a  lemon  flavor  adulterated  w'ith  methyl  alcohol  and 
hearing  conflicting  labels.  A  fine  of  $5Q  was  imposed. 

No.  278. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  In 
this  case  judgment  was  rendered  against  R.  M.  Hughes  & 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Kentucky,  on  a  charge  of  labeling  a 
diluted  acetic  acid  or  distilled  vinegar  as  a  “blend,”  when 
it  has  not  a  blend  or  compound  of  like  substances.  A  fine 
of  $25  W'as  imposed  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  279. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemonade 
Powder  and  Orangeade  Powder.  In  this  case  judgment  W'as 
entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  against  Charles  T.  Morrissey,  Chicago,  for 
branding  a  lemonade  and  orangeade  powders  compounds 
composed  of  citric  acid  artificially  colored  and  flavored. 
Fines  aggregating  $20  w'ere  imposed  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  280. — Misbranding  of  Salt.  In  this  case  judgment  was 
entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Washington  condemning  and  seizing  1,550  sacks 
of  salt,  manufactured  by  the  Inland  Crystal  Salt  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  w'hich  w'ere  adjudged  to  he  misbranded 
because  they  bore  the  label  “Liverpool.”  The  claimants 
W'ere  •permitted  to  file  a  bond  of  $500  and  take  possession 
of  the  salt. 

No.  281. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Flavor. 
In  this  case  judgment  w'as  rendered  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio  against  W.  H. 
Harrison  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  fo.r  shipping  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  a  product  labeled  to  indicate  that  it  contained  oil  of 
lemon,  when  in  fact  no  oil  of  lemon  was  present.  On  a 
plea  of  no/o  contendre  a  fine  of  $5  w'as  imposed. 

No.  282. — Adulteration  of  Sardines.  In  this  case  judgment 
W'as  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Maryland,  condemning  and  seizing  250  cases  of  sar¬ 
dines  packed  by  the  B.  O.  Bowers  Co.,  Lubec,  Me.  The 
product  was  found  to  be  adulterated  w'ith  tin. 

No.  283. — Misbranding  of  Maple  Syrup.  In  this  case  judg¬ 
ment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Illinois,  sustaining  the  demurrer  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Syrup  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  claimants  of 
sixty-eight  cases  of  syrup  branded  “Western  Reserve  Ohio 
Blended  Maple  Syrup,”  shipped  from  Cleveland  to  Danville, 
Ill.  The  Court  said :  “In  the  case  presented  the  mixture  is 
cane  sugar  flavored  with  extract  of  maple  wood.  It  seems  to 
me  no  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  that  all  food  sugars 
are  of  like  substances,  and  to  them  or  any  add  the  flavoring 
extract  of  maple  w'ood  and  thereby  is  produced  the  very 
blend  contemplated  by  the  exception  to  the  statute  I  have 
endeavored  to  point  out.  .  .  .  The  word  ‘bleand’  is  clearly 

used,  both  as  to  the  articles  and  their  manufacture,  and  of  its 
own ’clear  import  indicates  a  mixture  and  imitation.” 
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LOUISIANA  DISTILLERS  DEMAND  MOLASSES 
DISTILLATES  BE  CLASSED  AS  WHISKY. 

On  July  8th  suit  was  brought  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  New  Orleans  by  the  Louisiana  Dis¬ 
tillery  Company  and  the  Southern  Redistilling  and 
Rectifying'  Company  for  an  injunction  restraining  the 
United  States  government  from  denying  to  a  molasses 
spirit  the  brand  “whisky.’’  In  the  suit  the  relators 
contend  that  the  government  has  no  right  to  dictate 
that  whisky  shall  be  made  from  grain.  On  July  i8th 
a  restraining  order  was  issued.  Thereupon  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner  Cabell  issued  the  followiiip- 

o 

ruling : 

(T.  D.  1047.) 

Relative  to  marking  distilled  spirits  produced  from  molasses 
at  distilleries _  and  rectifying  houses  pending  litigation  to 
test  the  decision  of  President  Taft,  of  December  '27,  1909, 
as  to  “What  is  Whisky.” 

•  [Circular  No.  44. — Int.  Rev.  No.  740.] 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  2<),  1910. 

To  collecters  of  internal  revenue  and  others  concerned: 

Litigation  having  been  instituted  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
decision  of  the  President  promulgated  December  27,  1909, 
passing  on  the  question  as  to  what  is  whisky,  the  following 
modifications  are  made  in  Circular  737 : 

Until  otherwise  ordered  you  are  hereby  directed  to  permit 
the  following  marking  and  branding  of  distilled  spirits  pro¬ 
duced  from  molasses; 

1.  On  the  Premises  of  the  Distiller. — You  will  follow  the 
provisions  of  Circular  737  and  instructions  relating  thereto, 
except  that  no  distillate  from  molasses  shall  be  marked  or 
branded  whisky.  In  lieu  thereof  any  distillate  from  molasses 
produced  at  160°  of  proof  and  over,  withdrawn  from  distillery 
premises  at  a  proof  lower  than  110°,  mav  be  marked  or  brand¬ 
ed  “Dilute  Neutral  Spirits,”  “Dilute  Spirits,”  “Dilute  Cologne 
Spirits,  ’  “Dilute  Alcohol,”  or  other  similar  truthful  descrip¬ 
tive  terms,  and,  if  withdrawn  at  100°  proof,  “Proof  Spirits.” 

2.  On  the  Premises  of  Rectifiers. — Molasses  distillate  may 
be  used  for  mixing  with  grain  distillate,  and  the  resulting 
mixture,  provided  sufficient  grain  distillate  is  used  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  character  of  the  mixture,  may  be  marked  or  branded 
“Whisky — a  Blend.”  Where  no  grain  distillate  is  used,  or 
where  grain  distillate  in  quantities  not  sufficient  to  dominate 
the  character  of  the  mixture  is  used,  the  resulting  mixture 
may  be  marked  or  branded  “Whisky — a  Compound”  or  “Imi¬ 
tation  Whisky,”  or  may  be  marked  or  branded  “Dilute  Alco¬ 
hol,”  “Dilute  Neutral  Spirits,”  “Dilute  Cologne  Spirits,”  “Di¬ 
lute  Spirits,”  “Cane  Neutral  Spirits,”  “Rectified  Spirits,”  or 
other  similar  truthful  descriptive  terms,  or,  if  100°  proof, 
“Proof  Spirits.” 

Until  otherwise  ordered,  section  4  of  Circular  737,  “On  the 
Premises  of  Rectifiers,”  is  suspended;  gaugers  and  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  officers,  however,  are  directed  to  note,  as  far  as 
practicable,  on  the  records  provided  for  tliat  purpose,  whether 
the  spirits  entered  for  dumping  were  produced  from  grain  or 
material  other  than  grain  as  disclosed  by  tlfe  name  of  the  dis¬ 
tiller  or  other  evidence  available. 

The  provisions  of  Circular  737  will  apply  in  full  force  and 
effect  in  every  respect  except  as  herein  permitted  otherwise. 

Royal  E.  Cabell,  Commissioner. 

Approved ; 

A.  Piatt  Andrew,  Acting  Secretary. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  proper  branding  of  mo- 
la.sses  distillates  will  be  settled  in  this  dispute.  The 
ruling  of  President  Taft,  promulgated  in  December, 
was  to  the  general  effect  that  only  grain  distillates 
could  properly  be  called  whisky.  On  the  subject  of 
'molasses  distillates  tbe  decision  said : 

“Neutral  spirits  made  from  molasses  and  reduced 
to  potable  strength  has  sometimes  been  called  whisky, 
but  not  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  or  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  justifying  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
proper  trade  name.  The  distillate  from  molasses  used 
for  drinking  has  commonly  been  known  as  rum.  The 
use  of  whisky  for  it  is  misbranding.” 
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INSPECTION  TO  CONTINUE  ON  LARD  COM¬ 
POUNDS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  25th  made 
public  the  opinion  of  Acting  Attorney  General  Fowler 
to  the  effect  that  lard  substitute  is  a  jiroduct  that  is 
subject  to  the  meat  inspection  laws  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  making  the  announcement  today  the  De¬ 
partment  gave  out  the  following  statement : 

Secretary  Wilsons  meat  inspectors  will  continue  to 
inspect  lard  substitutes  and  not  a  pound  of  that  article 
can  go  into  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  unless  it 
bears  the  mark  “U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed.”  This  is 
the  gist  of  the  opinion  rendered  by  Judge  Fowler,  who 
is  acting  Attorney  General  during  the  absence  in  Alas¬ 
ka  of  Mr.  Wickersham.  Judge  Fowler  in  his  opinion 
holds  that  lard  substitutes,  which  is  a  cooking  com¬ 
pound  made  up  of  1-5  animal  fat  and  4-5  cottonseed 
oil,  is  fairly  within  the  definition  of  a  meat  food  prod¬ 
uct  and  must  be  inspected  under  the  meat  inspection 
law. 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hays  said  “The 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  confirms  the  construc¬ 
tion  placed  upon  the  law  by  Secretary  Wilson.  We 
have  inspected  lard  substitute  ever  since  the  meat  in¬ 
spection  law  was  passed.  We  never  had  any  doubt 
about  the  matter,  but  some  of  the  manufacturers  of 
lard  substitute  thought  inspection  of  their  product  was 
not  required.” 

Mr.  Fowler  says  that  whereas  it  has  been  claimed 
that  this  substitute  lard  is  not  a  meat  product,  still  it 
can  be  held  to  be  a  meat  food  product  since  it  is  made 
partially  from  a  meat  product.  In  support  of  this 
contention  he  quotes  the  cases  of  Bates  &  Guild  Co.  vs. 
Payne  and  Coopersville  Co-operative  Creamery  Co.  vs. 
Lemon. 

Last  April  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  by  the  American  Cotton  Oil 
Company,  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company,  the 
N.  K.  Fairbanks  Company,  the  McCaw  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  and  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  who  said 
that  the  oleo  stearine  is  not  made  by  them,  but  it  is 
bought  from  the  packers,  and  is  a  completely  manu¬ 
factured  meat  product  when  it  reaches  their  factories. 

Later  a  brief  in  the  case  was  filed  with  Attorney 
General  by  representatives  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Oil 
Company  and  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company. 
Solicitor  McCabe  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
filed  a  brief  in  rebuttal  to  this. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  VALUE  OF  COLORS. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Flavoring  Ex¬ 
tract  Manufacturers’  Association  in  New  York  June 
8  and  9,  Dr.  Volte,  one  of  the  speakers,  answered  a 
number  of  questions.  Among  other  things,  he  stated 
that  extracts  were  possessed  of  antiseptic  values,  but 
that  their  food  values  were  practically  nil.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  flavoring  extracts,  the  Doctor  said  that  it  was 
rather  a  question  of  strength  of  flavor  that  should  be 
considered. 

Upon  the  subject  of  colors,  he  said  it  was  a  mistake 
to  eliminate  these  from  flavoring  extracts ;  that  color 
does  not  necessarily  conceal  inferiority,  and  that  any 
flavoring  extract  or  food  product  unnaturally  colored 
was  not  nearly  so  pleasing  as  one  to  which  a  proper 
tint  had  been  added.  The  Doctor  was  inclined  to 
think  that  colors  in  food  products  were  of  distinct 
psychological  value  in  that  they  greatly  aided  their 
assimilation  because  of  the  effect  which  they  had  upon 
the  sense  of  taste  through  the  sense  of  sight. 
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ADOPTION  or  TENTATIVE  STANDARD  TOR 

ICE  CREAM. 

State  Food  Commission,  State  of  Illinois. 

Chicago,  August  6,  1910. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Food  Standard 
Commission,  August  5th,  1910,  the  following  tentative 
standard  for  ice  cream’  was  adopted  to  be  in  force 
until  a  permanent  standard  is  adopted. 

“Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  substance,  produced,  stored 
and  sold  under  sanitary  conditions,  and  made  from 
clean  milk  products  and  sugar,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  other  wholesome  food  stuffs,  of  not  more 
than  eight-tenths  (8/10)  of  one  per  cent  of  gelatin, 
gum  tragacanth,  or  other  harmless  vegetable  gums, 
and  contains  not  less  than  eight  (8)  per  cent  milk  fat 
and  not  more  than  five  million  bacteria  per  cubic  centi¬ 
meter  of  the  melted  article.” 

The  above  standard  is  hereby  promulgated  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  section  39  of  tbe  Illinois  State  Food  Law, 
approved  May  14,  1907,  and  in  force  July  i,  1907. 

The  Commission  invites  criticism  of  the  tentative 
standard  by  the  consuming  public  and  the  trade  in 
order  that  it  may  be  fully  informed  before  promul¬ 
gating  a  permanent  standard. 

A.  H.  Jones,  Chairman. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  Secretary. 


IDAHO  COMMISSIONER  WARNS  AGAINST 
CONTAMINATION. 

It  is  the  practice  with  some  dealers  in  meat,  when 
shipping  veal,  hogs,  and  other  meat,  to  ship  it  without 
any  protection  whatever  from  dust,  dirt,  or  flies.  Here¬ 
after,  the  food  laws  of  Idaho  will  be  rigidly  enforced 
in  these  matters,  and  all  such  unprotected  meats  will  be 
seized,  and  on  proper  order  of  the  courts,  destroyed. 

In  order  that  the  sale  of  meats  may  be  conducted 
under  sanitary  conditions  and  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  state,  butchers  and  dealers  in  meat  are 
hereby  instructed  that  carcasses  and  parts  of  carcasses 
dressed  for  sale  for  food,  fresh  meat  products  of  every 
description,  such  as  hamburger  steak,  sausage,  etc., 
poultry  and  game,  fish  and  fish  products,  etc.,  must  at 
all  times  be  kept  in  a  refrigerator,  cold  storage  room, 
or  ice  box,  or  if  displayed  for  sale,  properly  protected 
by  glass,  wood  or  metal  cases. 

In  order  that  the  sale  of  bread,  pastries  and  other 
baker’s  goods  may  be  conducted  under  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  state, 
bakers  are  hereby  instructed  that  all  such  goods,  in¬ 
cluding  bread,  buns,  rolls,  biscuits,  cakes,  crackers, 
doughnuts,  pies,  and  other  baker’s  products,  must  be 
properly  protected  while  in  transit  or  while  displayed 
for  sale. 

No  prepared  food  stuffs,  such  as  baker’s  goods,  con¬ 
fectionery,  shelled  nuts,  etc.,  dried  fruits,  such  as  dates, 
figs,  peaches,  prunes,  apricots,  etc.,  cereal  products, 
such  as  tapioca,  breakfast  foods,  noodles,  etc.,  pickled 
products,  such  as  pickles,  chili  sauce,  chow  chow,  etc., 
fruit  products,  such  as  apple  butter,  jellies,  jams,  etc., 
meat  products,  such  as  dried,  salted  or  smoked  fish, 
veal  loaf,  pickled  pigs’  feet,  mince  meat,  chipped  beef, 
boiled  ham,  or  other  food  prepared  for  eating  or  sub¬ 
ject  to  attack  by  worms  or  flies,  shall  be  displayed  for 
sale  unless  protected  from  flies,  dust,  dirt  and  all  other 
foieign  or  injurious  contamination  by  suitable  cover¬ 
ings  of  glass,  wood  or  metal. 

James  H.  Wallis, 

State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector. 
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OHIO  BUA.LETIN  ON  EXTRACTS. 

Commissioner  Dunlap  of  Ohio  has  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bulletin  on  “Flavoring  Extracts” : 

“The  General  Assembly  at  its  last  session  amended 
the  general  food  and  drug  law,  by  adopting  as  stand¬ 
ards  for  flavoring  extracts  in  Ohio  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  adopted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  promulgated  in  its  Circular  No.  19  under 
date  of  June  26,  1906. 

“In  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  law  relating  to  fla¬ 
voring  extracts,  it  was  evident  that  the  law  in  Ohio  on 
this  subject  was  too  exacting.  Heretofore,  it  was 
necessary  that  extracts  sold  in  Ohio  should  conform  to 
the  standards  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Phar¬ 
macopoeia.  In  some  instances  it  was  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  sell  a  legal  product  that  was  at  all  desirable 
for  food  purposes.  In  other  instances  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  label  genuine  articles  as  artificial  or  imitation 
products. 

“The  only  modification  in  the  law  is  that  changing 
the  standards  for  flavoring  extracts  from  those  laid 
down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  Na¬ 
tional  Formulary  and  other  standard  works  on  ma¬ 
teria  medica  to  the  Federal  standards. 

“All  extracts  that  do  not  conform  to  these  adopted 
standards  must  still  be  labeled  as  'compounds’  or 
‘mixtures’  or  ‘imitation’  or  ‘artificial,’  as  the  case 
may  be,  together  with  the  formula  printed  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  in  terms  of  100  per  cent,  and  all  in 
proper  sized  type.  This  labeling  should  appear  on 
both  the  carton  and  bottle.” 


ICE  CREAM  FACTORIES  INSPECTED  IN 

JERSEY. 

The  New  Jersey  board  of  health,  through  its  divi¬ 
sion  of  creameries  and  dairies,  is  waging  a  campaign 
against  unsanitary  ice  cream  manufactories.  The 
work  is  being  conclucted  under  the  direction  of  George 
W.  Maguire,  chief  of  the  division. 

Under  the  law  regulating  creameries  and  dairies, 
places  in  which  ice  cream  is  manufactured  for  pub¬ 
lic  sale  must  be  licensed  by  the  state  board.  Before 
a  license  is  granted  the  place  desired  to  be  licensed 
must  conform  to  the  sanitary  standard  fixed  by  the 
state  law.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  is  a 
fine  of  $200. 

The  ice  cream  factories  are  now  being  inspected 
and  only  those  will  be  licensed  which  have  the  proper 
sanitary  conditions.  In  every  case  where  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  not  properly  maintained  as  to  sanitary  reg- 
lulations  and  general  cleanliness,  licenses  will  not  be 
issued  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  obey  the  law  or 
go  out  of  business. 

The  work  is  to  inspect  every  ice  cream  factory  to  see 
if  clean  milk  is  used,  if  wholesome  flavorings  are  put 
in,  if  the  cans  are  properly  washed,  if  the  premises  are 
found  unsanitary  or  clean  and  sanitary  according  to 
the  state  standard. 


TO  KILL  CONDEMNED  ANIMALS. 

The  authorities  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  have  decided  to 
select  an  abattoir  under  government  inspection  at 
which  all  condemned  meat  animals  shall  be  inspected 
and  the  meat  inspected.  After  the  slaughterhouse  is 
selected  it  is  proposed  in  all  cases  where  cows  have 
been  condemned  to  notify  owners  to  take  them  to  this 
slaughterhouse.  The  jury  of  view  will  also  be  there, 
together  with  the  government  inspector. 

The  jury  will  appraise  the  value  of  the  cow  and 
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tell  the  owner  how  much  the  county  will  pay  him. 
The  owner  then  may  either  accept  this  offer  or  elect 
to  have  the  cow  butchered  himself.  If  he  elects  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  county’s  offer  he  will  be  paid  by  the  county. 
It  will  be  recommended  by  tbe  committee  that  bids  be 
asked  for  taking  all  cows  bought  by  the  county  at  a 
certain  price.  The  contractor  then  may  have  the  ani¬ 
mals  slaughtered,  and  may  offer  for  sale  parts  passed 
by  the  inspector.  Parts  rejected  will  be  treated  with 
carbolic  acid  to  insure  that  they  can  not  be  placed  on 
the  market.  Should  the  owner  reject  the  offer  of  the 
county  he  will  then  have  the  same  privilege  as  the  con¬ 
tractor  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  cow. 


BRITONS  STIRRED  OVER  WEIGHING  PAPER 

WITH  GOODS. 

Evidently  the  British  consumer  is  up  against  the 
same  proposition  of  short  weight  as  is  his  American 
cousin,  according  to  the  following  dispatch : 

‘Tn  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday  last.  Mr. 
Clough  (L.,  Yorks,  W.  R.,  Skipton)  asked  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  whether  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  increasing  practice  of  weigh¬ 
ing  the  paper  along  with  the  goods  sold,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  groceries,  confectionery,  and  drugs ; 
and  whether,  in  the  interest  of  the  purchasing  public, 
he  proposed  to  introduce  legislation  to  prohibit  this. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  said  that  hjs  at¬ 
tention  had  been  called  to  the  practice  referred  to, 
though  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  an  increasing  one. 
The  question  was  a  difficult  one,  and  was  receiving 
careful  consideration,  but  he  was  not  at  present  in  a 
position  to  promote  legislation.” 


BENNETT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

(Medical  Department  of  Loyola  University) 

COR.  ADA  and  FULTON  STREETS 
CHICAGO 

TELEPHONE  HAYMARKET  856  43rd  YEAR 

Co=Educational.  Non=Sectarian.  Fall  term  opens 
September  20,  1910.  New  building  and  equipment. 
Exceptional  Hospital  and  Clinical  Advantages. 


Willis  Baldwin  Elliot  O.  Grosvenor 


BALDWIN  &  GROSVENOR 

ATTORNEYS 

FOOD  LAWS  SPECIALIZED 


Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Wo  Use  No  Benzoate  of  Soda  or  any  Other 
Chemical  Preservative  in  the  Manufacture 

ov*!.  Catsup,  Prepared  Mustard  or  Sauces 

We  guarantee  our  products  to  keep  in  any  climate  for 
six  months.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

tlDSS'EDLER  PRESERVE  CO.,  6I2-622W.  kinzie  st.,  Chicago. 


S 


Corn  Muffins — Southern  Style 

EE  the  prize  recipe  in  the  Cook 
Book.  It  calls  for  part  Kingsf  ord’s. 

For  Tea  Biscuit,  Qems  and  Waffles,  the  best 
cooks  mix  Kingsford’s  with  the  flour.  (Cook 
Book  gives  quantity.) 


CORNSTARCH 

makes  the  daintiest  cakes  you  ever  tasted  for 
afternoon  tea  or  to  serve  with  iced  lemonade. 

(Find  recipe  for  “  Cornstarch 
Cakes”  in  the  Cook  Book.) 

.>Vlany  delightful,  seasonable  des¬ 
serts  among  the  168  “best”  recipes 
in  Cook  Book  “00,”  “What  a 
Cook  Ought  to  Know  About  Corn 
Starch.”  It  is  free.  Send  for  it.  Your 
name  on  a  post  card  will  bring  it. 


T.  KINQSFORD 
&  SON 


Oswego, 

N.  Y. 

National 

Starch 

Company, 

Successors 


SHELTON  VIBRATOR 


TEN  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

Ask  the  doctor  who  is  using  one.  Sent  on 
free  trial  to  any  address  in  America.  Write  for 
free  booklet ;  it  will  interest  you  whether  you 
are  in  the  market  for  a  vibrator  or  not. 

Shelton  Electric  Company 

Main  )  13  W.  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Offices  ]  35  RANDOLPH  STREET,  CHICAGO 

808  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA 
Branch  100  BOVLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 
Offices  SIXTEENTH  STREET  AND  WELTON,  DENVER 
O.  T.  JOHNSON  BUILDING,  LOS  ANGELES 


DIRECTORY 

OF  FOOD  CONTROL  OFFICIALS 


CALIFORNIA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

BERKELEY. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Martin  Regensburger,  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco. 

N.  K.  Foster,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Sacramento. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  M.  S.,  Director  State  Food  and  Drug  Labora¬ 
tory,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU,  114  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

John  A.  Bliss,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  DIVISION. 

Wilbur  F.  Cannon.  Food  Commissioner. 

E.  C.  Hill,  M.  D.,  State  Chemist. 

DAIRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Cochran.  Dairy  Commissioner. 

J.  J.  Gerardet,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

STATE  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Hon.  Hubert  F.  Potter,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Tyler  Cruttenden,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  M.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge. 

DELAWARE. 

DOVER. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

E.  M.  Cooper,  President. 

Alex.  Lober,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

J.  H.  Watson,  Newark,  Del. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

William  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer. 

R.  L.  Lynch,  Chief  Chemist. 

FLORIDA. 

TALLAHASSEE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

B.  E.  McLin,  Commissioner  of  AgricuLure. 

R.  E.  Rose,  Chief  Chemist. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

T.  G.*  Hudson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Stallings,  Chief  Chemist. 

IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

George  E.  Hyde,  President,  Rexburg. 

W.  D.  Springer,  Secretary,  Boise. 

James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
tor,  Boise. 

Claude  Mason,  State  Chemist,  Boise. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner. 

John  B.  Newman,  Assit.  Food  Commissioner. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

Charles  F.  McKinley,  Attorney. 

INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Chemist  m  Charge. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  B.  S.,  Food  Chemist. 

IOWA. 

DES  MOINES. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

W.  B.  Barney,  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

B.  C.  Iliff,  Deputy  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

J.  R.  Chittick,  Chief  Chemist. 

KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health 
and  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health. 

H.  Louis  Jackson,  State  Food  Analyst,  Lawrence. 


Julius  T.  Willard,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health,  Man- 
hatten. 


KENTUCKY. 

LEXINGTON. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

M.  A.  Scovell,  Director. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Executive  Officer,  Food  Division. 
J.  O.  La  Bach,  Chief  Chemist,  Food  Division. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW  ORLEANS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  D.  Harvey  Dillon,  President,  New  Orleans. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Kelly,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Hamilton  P.  Jones,  Food  Commissioner. 
Geo.  B.  Taylor,  Analyst,  New  Orleans. 

MAINE. 


ORONO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Chas.  D.  Woods,  Director. 

J.  M.  Bartlett,  Chemist  in  Charge  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BAI.TIMORE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  Caspar!,  Jr.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

W.  B.  D.  Penniman,  Chemist. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

Mark  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  S.  B.,  Chemist. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU. 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary. 

P.  M.  Harwood,  General  Agent. 

MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. 

Colon  C.  Lillie,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

N.  P.  Hull,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Floyd  W.  Robinson,  State  Analyst. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Andrew  French,  Commissioner. 

John  McCabe,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

MISSOURI. 

'  COLUMBIA. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

William  P.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

A.  H.  Douglass,  Deputy  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Analyst. 

F.  L.  Austin,  Secretary. 

MONTANA. 


HELENA. 

MONTANA  MEAT  AND  MILK  INSPECTION  COMMISSION. 

Dr.  Wm.  Treacy,  President. 

M.  E.  Knowles,  Secretarv. 

NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. 

NEBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

S.  L.  Mains,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Depart¬ 
ment. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist. 

NEVADA. 


RENO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Joseph  Edward  Stubbs,  Director. 

Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge  Food  Con¬ 
trol. 

M.  Bryce  Kennedy,  Asst.  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


,  CONCORD. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Sec.  and  Director  of  Laboratory. 
Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

TRENTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Cyrus  F.  Brackett,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Bruce  S.  Keator,  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Dir.  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  in 
Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY. 

department  of  agriculture. 

Raymond  L.  Pearson,  Commissioner. 

George  L.  Flanders,  Asst.  Com.  and  Counsel.  Albany.  N. 


Henry  H.  Kracke,  Asst.  Com.,  23  Park  Row,  New  York 
City. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Dir.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Elias  Carr,  Secretary. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  State  Chemist,  Stock  Food  Control. 

W.  M.  Allen,  Food  Chemist,  Human  Food  Control 
NORTH  DAKOTA. 

FARGO. 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner  and  Chemist. 

R.  F.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Hon.  Renick  W.  Dunlap,  Commissioner. 

Charles  H.  May,  Chief  Inspector. 

T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  3935  Spring  Grove  Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

Prof.  William  McPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

O.  S.  Marckworth,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

Prof.  Perry  L.  Hobbs,  Chemist,  Cleveland. 

Prof.  Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA. 

SHAWNEE. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Mahr,  Commissioner  of  Health 

Prof.  Edwin  DeBarr,  State  Chemist,  Norman,  Okla 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Bert  Pilkington,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG.  * 

•EPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Oliver  D.  Schock,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

MANILA. 

BUREAU  OF  HE.VLTH. 

Victor  G.  Heiser,  Director  of  Health. 

Paul  C.  Freer,  Director  Bureau  of  Science. 

H.  D.  Gibbs,  Chief  Chemist  Bureau  of  Science. 

PORTO  RICO. 

SAN  JUAN. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Thomas  Vazquez,  Supervisor  of  Health. 

Rafael  del  Valle  Sarrage,  Chemist. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

P.  J.  Gaskin,  Chairman  of  Commission. 

Bernard  T.  Lennon,  Member  of  Commission. 

John  E.  Groff,  Secretary  and  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

C.  F.  Williams,  Secretary. 

Francis  L.  Parker,  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

VERMILLION. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

Prof.  Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 
Jens  M.  Otterness,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Inspector. 

A.  P.  Ryger,  Dairy  Expert. 

TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Lucius  P.  Brown,  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  and 
Director  of  Laboratory. 

J.  A.  Albright,  Secretary. 

TEXAS. 

DENTON. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Denton,  Tex.,  Commissioner. 

P.  S.  Tilson,  Assistant  Chemist.  . 

UNITED  STATES. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Havs,  Assistant  Secretary. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Geo.  P.  McCabe,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

F.  L.  Dunlap,  Secretary  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection. 


H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

W.  D.  Bigelow,  Chief,  Division  of  Foods. 

G.  E.  Patrick,  Chief  of  Dairy  Laboratory. 

L.  F.  Kebler,  Chief  of  Drugs  Laboratory. 

J.  K.  Haywood,  Chief  of  Miscellaneous  Division. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chief  of  Washington  Food  Inspection  Lab¬ 
oratory. 

B.  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  Boston  Laboratory. 

W.  L.  Dubois,  Chief  of  Buffalo  Laboratory. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Chief  of  Chicago  Laboratory. 

B.  R.  Hart,  Chief  of  Cincinnati  Laboratory. 

A.  E.  Leach,  Chief  of  Denver  Laboratory. 

H.  L.  Schulz,  Chief  of  Detroit  Laboratory, 

R.  A.  Duncan,  Chief  of  Honolulu  Laboratory. 

A.  V.  H.  Mory,  Chief  of  Kansas  City  Laboratory. 

C.  W.  Harrison,  Chief  of  New  Orleans  Laboratory. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  New  York  Laboratory, 

G.  H,  Ross,  Chief  of  Omaha  Laboratory. 

C.  F.  Brinton,  Chief  of  Philadelphia  Laboratory. 

M.  C.  Albrech,  Chief  of  Pittsburg  Laboratory. 

E.  L.  Lyman,  Chief  of  Portland  Laboratory. 

A.  S.  Mitchell,  Chief  of  St.  Paul  Laboratory.  * 

R.  A.  Gould,  Chief_  of  San  Francisco  Laboratory. 

W.  C.  Burnett,  Chief  of  Savannah  Laboratory. 

H.  M.  Loomis,  Chief  of  Seattle  Laboratory. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division. 

Mr.  Dorset,  Chief  of  Biochrome  Division. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Royal  E.  Cabell,  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner. 

A.  B.  Adams,  Chief  Division  of  Chemistry. 

Officers  designated  for  the  enforcement  of  the  national  food 
and  drugs  act: 

Franklin  MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagle,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  F.  L.  Dunlap.  Geo.  P.  McCabe. 

REFEREE  BOARD  OF  CONSULTING  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTS. 

Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  _  Dr.  John  H.  Long, 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden.  Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor, 

Dr.  C.  A.  Herter. 

UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Willard  Hansen,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Henry  D.  Holton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

B.  H.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Laboratory,  Burlington. 

C.  P.  Moat,  Chemist,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

IMMIGRATION. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Wm.  D.  Saunders,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

E.  W.  Magruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON. 

DAVENPORT. 

DAIRY  AND  POOD  COMMISSION. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Davenport, 
Washington. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Spokane. 

George  D.  Prigmore,  Drug  Inspector,  Chehalis,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Pullman,  Washington. 
L.  W.  Hansen,  Deputy  Dairy  Instructor,  Seattle. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

J.  B.  Garvin,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 

Richard  Fischer,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist. 

WYOMING. 

CHEYENNE. 

DAIRY,  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION. 

E.  W.  Burke,  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Henry  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist,  Laramie 
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IF  you  are  not  happy  in  your  work — 

if  you  would  rather  be  doing  something  else — you 
should  prepare  yourself  for  the  realization  of  your 
ambition. 


It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  give  up  your  present  work. 
Continue  in  it  while  preparing  yourself  for  your  life's  work. 

Our  institution  offers  home  study  courses,  equal  to  those  of 
the  best  universities  and  colleges  in  America. 


The  president  of  the  second  largest  bank  in  America,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  interview  states  that  in  all  the  success  that  has  come  to  him  he 
has  only  one  regret — that  he  lacks  a  college  education. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  receiving  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  the  way  is  open.  The  matter  is  in  your  hands.  It  is  for  you 
to  determine  whether  you  wish  to  prepare  yourself  for  a  larger 
field  of  usefulness  or  whether  you  are  satisfied  with  your  present 
attainments. 


A  request  for  particulars  will  be  the  first  step  up  to  a  larger 
field.  We  shall  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail,  together  with 

specific  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  you  indicate  on  the  coupon. 
Investigate;  put  us  to  any  test. 


CUT  HERE 


THE  PEOPLES  UNIVERSITY  | 

P.  O.  Box  1316  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  j 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  full 
information  about  the  League  and  how  I  can  take  up  the 
study  of  the  Course  I  have  marked  below. 


Music 

Art 

J  ournalism 

Short  Story  Writing 

Teachers’  Certificates 

Kindergarten 

Domestic  Science 

Civil  Service  Preparation 

Dressmaking 

Auto  Engineering 

Photography 


Stenography 

Typewriting 

Bookkeeping 

Penmanship 

General  Commercial 

Agriculture 

Horticulture 

Veterinary  Science 

Floriculture 

Poultry  Culture 

Bee  Keeping 


If  you  have  pluck  and  the 
proper  stuff  in  you,  we  will  pay 
your  tuition. 


Name . 

Street  and  No, 


The  Peoples  University 

P.  O  Box  1316 


p.  o. 


State. 


University  City 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


=PET 

BRAND 

Eviiporateii  Milk 


/ 


if 


The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinois 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED!  MILK 


FOR  NIGHT  TRAVEL 


Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  and 
KANSAS  CITY  choose 
“  The  Only  Way  ” 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 

Electric  block  signals,  electric  search  head-lights, 
electric  ighted  trains,  over  a  completely  rock- 
balasted  roadway  underlaid  with  boulders  and 
underdrained  with  tile. 

A  Railroad  with  Character 
GEO.  J.  CHARLTON  R.  J.  McKAY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  General  Passenger  Agent 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS,  • 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 
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Can  You  Get  Any  Guarantee 
Anywhere  That  Equals  the 
Guarantee  of  the 
United  States 

P 

If  anyone  claims  Uncertified  Colors  are  as 
pure  as  the  Certified,  tell  him  to  get 
them  Certified;  it  costs  nothing  but  a  sam¬ 
ple  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Using  the  legend  on  your  product  “Colors 
used  are  guaranteed  U.  S.  Certified”  is  a 
good  advertisement  and  it  will  help  your 
trade  and  give  quality  to  your  goods. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  ATLAS  Brand  of 

CERTIFIED  COLORS 

Established  1851 

87-89  Park  Place  112-114  Franklin  Street 

NEW  YORK  .CHICAGO 


Clinedinst,  Photo,  Washington. 


GEORGE  P.  McCABE 

Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Who»e  Responitibilities  Have  Been  Increased 

by  General  Order  No.  140 


m 


■  SOUNDS  NET  WEIGHT 


\COl?M  SYPUPl 


Sixty  Million  Cans 
Sold  in  ’09 

^ales  increasing  over  last  year  '  — 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  cans 
a  day — By  popular  verdict  the  best 
syrup  in  the  world  for  table  use, 
cooking  and  candy  making.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  people  eat  Karo  who  can  not 
digest  other  syrups.  It  agrees  with 
everybody. 


at  it  on  Use  it  for 

Griddle  Cakes  Ginger  Bread 
Hot  Biscuit  Cookies 
Waffles  Candy 

Karo  Cook  Book — fifty 
pa^es,  including  thirty 
perfect  recipes  for 
home  candy  making  - 
Free.  Send  your  name 
on  a  post  card,  today, 
to 

CORN  PRODUCTS 
REFINING  COMPANY 

New  York 

Dept.  OO 
P.  O.  Box  161 


A  tr  Q  Puddings,  Ice  Cream  and 
’  all  kinds  of  Desserts  are 
much  more  delicious  when  made  with 

BORDEN’S 
PEERLESS  BRAND 
EVAPORATED  MILK 


(u 


NSWEETENEO 


) 


Best  for  all  Cooking  where  milk  or 
cream  is  an  ingredient.  Dilute'  with 
water  to  any  desired  richness  and  use 
same  as  “  fresh  milk.”  Convenience, 
Economy  and  Better  Results  male  the 
use  of  Peerless  Milk  a  Valuable  Habit. 


Reei|te  lionk  for  the  asking  while  they  last. 


BORDEN’S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

‘  ‘  Leaders  of  Quality  ’  ’ 

Est.  1857  New  York 


Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 


PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 


Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 


bre:e:  N 


&  K  ENN  ED  Y 


12 8-150  Franklin  Street  ' 

CHICAGO 


PURITY  OF  FOODS  IN  1910  AS  COMPARED  WITH 

■  10  YEARS  AGO. 


A  Paper  Read  by  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  James  Foust,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Retail  Merchants’  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Butler, 

August  16,  1910. 


Ten  years  ago  general  food  laws  were  new  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  public  and  the  retail  trade  had  little  exact 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  commercial  foods  were 
put  together.  Courts  and  juries  were  uncertain  as  to 
what  was  really  fair  play  in  the  application  of  the,Food 
Laws.  Business  ethics  were  in  a  state  of  confusion, 
competitions  were  correspondingly  diificult  and  the 
consumer  was  a  victim  of  all  these  disadvantages. 

The  year  1910  witnesses  a  very  different  condition 
of  affairs,  and  as  a  result  of  a  growth  rather  than  a 
revolution.  Thanks  to  numerous  agencies,  especially 
that  of  the  public  press,  the  people  know  today  ten 
times  more  about  market  foods  than  they  did  then. 
W  hat  is  fair  play  is  a  question  far  more  easily  decided 
by  courts  and  juries  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The 
people  have  come  very  largely  to  believe  that  whatever 
may  be  true  in  “love  and  war,”  in  business  the  common 
rules  of  ethics  are  practicable  and  that  counterfeiting 
and  clipping  in  commodities  are,  at  least,  as  bad  as  the 
counterfeiting  and  clipping  of  the  coins  for  which  they 
are  exchanged.  With  the  wider  acceptance  of  fair 
rules  in  the  game  and  the  wider  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  of  commercial  foods,  fair  competition  in  trade 
has  been  made  less  burdensome  to  the  honest  dealer. 

My  subject  opens  a  wide  field.  I  shall  trv  to  con¬ 
trast  the  conditions  ten  years  ago  and  today  by  a  few 
illustrative  statements  rather  than  trespass  upon  your 
time  by  an  exhaustive  survey.  Broadly  speaking,  all 
worthless  materials  and  the  abstraction  of  valu¬ 
able  constituents  is  far  more  rare.  Spices  diluted 
with  cereals  or  with  worthless  parts  of  spice  were  then 
largely  on  sale;  today  they  are  rarely  found.  Watering 
and  skimming  of  milk  are  being  rapidly  suppressed. 
The  wholesale  adulteration  of  lard  by  the  use  of 
cheaper  fats,  once  common,  has  now  almost  ceased. 
Formerly  water  was  substituted  for  meat  in  various 


sausages ;  now  that  practice  has  largely  disappeared. 
Then  skimmed  cheese  was  frequently  sold ;  of  late  we 
have  found  no  cases  of  this  kind.  Formerly  mixtures 
of  a  little  alcohol,  much  water,  coal  tar  color  to  dye  and 
a  trace  of  oil  of  lemon  was  sold  as  lemon  extract ;  todav 
bottles  bearing  this  label  usually  hold  their  full  amount 
of  genuine  oil  of  lemon  with  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
necessary  to  dissolve  it. 

Likewise,  the  substitution  of  a  less  valuable  for  a 
more  valuable  substance  is  less  fraudulently  practiced, 
for  such  ])reparations  are  now  generally  so  labeled  as 
to  warn  the  buyer  of  their  true  nature ;  whereas,  ten 
years  ago  this  honest  practice  was  very  generallv  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  olive  oil  labels  decorated  bottles  hold¬ 
ing  cottonseed  oil.  Pictures  of  maple  groves,  accom- 
])anied  by  the  name  of  “maple  sugar,”  “pure  maple 
syrup,”  heguiled  the  consumer  into  buying  far  inferior 
compounds  and  imitations,  and  little  of  the  genuine  ar¬ 
ticle  of  these  descriptions  were  obtainable  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.  The  manufacturing  trade  admitted  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  so-called  maple  syrups  were  really  a  com¬ 
pound.  Oleomargarine  was  widely  sold  as  hutter. 
Simple  distilled  vinegar,  almost  without  savor,  and  col¬ 
ored  with  caramel,  was  widely  sold  as  cider  vinegar; 
and  when  fresh  ])eas  ran  short,  dried  stock  was  too 
often  sold  without  warning  to  the  consumer.  Today 
every  one  of  these  frauds  has  almost  stopped. 

Ten  years  ago  the  use  of  injurious  antiseptics,  and 
of  colors  and  flavors  for  deceptive  purposes,  was  very 
general.  Flamburg  steak,  too  often  made  of  stale 
scrap,  was  freshened  in  appearance  by  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phites  :  potted  meats  very  generally  adulterated  with 
boric  acid  ;  likewise,  oysters  and  shell-fish,  aged  and 
unclean  milk,  was  held  over  with  the  aid  of  formalin 
and  boric  acid.  Mixtures  of  glucose,  thickeners,  arti¬ 
ficial  acids,  coal  tar  dyes,  artificial  flavors  and  possibly 
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some  fruit  pinnace,  were  sold  under  the  names  of  geii- 
uine  jellies,  jams  and  preserves  without  the  least  indi¬ 
cation  of  their  compound  or  imitation  nature.  Canned 
goods  frequently  contained  saccharin,  sulphite^  and 
sometimes  boric  acid.  The  waste  from  tomato  can¬ 
neries,  kept  in  unsanitary  ways  by  the  aid  of  preserva¬ 
tives  and  dyed  to  please  the  consumer’s  eye,  thickened 
with  starch,  put  up  in  handsome  bottles  with  attractive 
labels,  especiallv  around  the  neck,  formed  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  goods  sold  as  catsup.  Candies,  sold  to  tickle 
the  palates  of  our  little  ones,  were  made  of  cheap  mate¬ 
rials.  stiffened  by  the  aid  of  sulphites.  Over  the  count¬ 
ers  of  our  beautiful  marble  soda  fountains  were  sold 
under  the  name  of  our  most  delicious  fruits,  mixtures 


HON.  JAMES  FOUST. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania. 


of  svrup,  artificial  flavors  and  coal  tar  dyes,  or  fruits 
heavily  loaded  with  undesirable  preservatives  ;  and  our 
]tO]'>  drinks  were  chiefly  sweetened  with  saccharin  and 
made  of  other  artificial  sulnstances,  flavors  and  dyes. 
Today  all  of  these  practices  have  been  greatly  reduced 
in  volume,  and  the  canned  goods  in  particular,  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  so  greatlv  improved,  largely  by  a  vig¬ 
orous  co-operation  on  the  ]:)art  of  the  canners  them¬ 
selves,  that  the  discovery  of  adulteration  in  this  class 
of  goods  has  become  extremely  rare. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  “food  millennium."  T  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  have  wholly  stopped  adulteration  and  mis¬ 
branding.  Our  countrv  still  holds  men  who  are  willing 


to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  health  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  by  deceiving  them.  Public  sentiment  and 
the  execution  of  our  food  laws  has  driven  them  to  their 
inner  works,  but  they  are  strongly  united  and  ever  alert 
to  repel  any  further  invasion  of  the  territory  they  have 
wrongfully  occupied.  The  progress  of  thought  among 
buyers,  as  well  as  sellers,  is  such  that  I  indulge  the 
hope  that  before  long  we  may  clearly  realize  that  life 
is  worth  more  than  property  and  that  our  acts  and  laws 
may  be  in  harmony  with  that  principle.  We  all  have 
from  birth  a  feeling  that  our  own  lives  are  worth  more 
than  other  people’s  property.  It  is  harder  to  grasp 
firmly  the  truth  that  other  people’s  health  is  more 
valuable  than  a  few  dollars  in  our  own  pockets,  but  1 
believe  we  are  getting  a  grip  on  this  version  of  tlu 
Golden  Rule. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  “Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a 
dav.’’  This  same  applies  truthfully  to  all  great  im¬ 
provement  in  public  practice.  It  is,  however,  too  often 
used  as  an  excuse  for  inaction  and  to  cover  the  shirking 
of  responsibility.  We  shouldn’t  expect  to  build  our 
Rome  in  a  day,  but  we  should  expect  of  ourselves  tlrat 
in  our  day  we  should  do  a  good,  strong,  honest  day’s 
work  upon  it.  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few  “bricks” 
that  ought  to  be  laid  by  the  Retail  Merchants  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  make  them  easier  to  remember  I  will  put 
them  in  the  following  words : 

Don’t  allow  the  dust  and  flies  to  get  on  the  foods 
vou  sell.  The  most  of  you  now  are  already  careful 
about  this,  but  all  of  you  should  be.  ' 

Don’t  keep  stale  goods  on  your  shelves.  If  necessary 
‘  buv  in  smaller  quantities  so  as  to  turn  your  stock'  more 
frequently. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  dump  stock  that  has  become  unfit 
for  food.  You  will  make  more  in  the  end  by  selling 
good  goods  and  pleasing  your  customers. 

Don’t  buy  goods  simply  because  they  are  cheap  un¬ 
less  you  have  made  sure  that  they  are  of  good  quality, 
h'or  example,  beware  of  quart  jars  of  prepared  mustard 
to  retail  at  lo  cents  with  a  glass  dish  as  a  “bait.” 

Don’t  hope  to  establish  a  fine  reputation  by  offering 
quart  bottles  of  catsup  for  lo  cents. 

Don’t  run  the  risk  of  losing  your  good  reputation 
with  your  customers,  built  up  only  by  years  of  honest 
dealing,  through  some  failure  to  take  the  safe  side  in 
vour  buying. 

Don’t  buy  of  unreliable  dealers,  whatever  induce¬ 
ments  they  offer. 

Don’t  fail  to  get  guarantees  that  conform  to  the  re- 
(juirements  of  the  Pennsylvania  Food  Law,  and  if  you 
can’t  get  them  by  acting  individually,  then  make  your 
demands  collectively. 

I  have  pictured  to  you  a  great  improvement  in  food 
conditions.  This  improved  condition  should  he  of  vital 
interest  to  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  seven 
millions  of  inhabitants  spend  collectively  about  $6oo,- 
000,000  annually  for  food  products,  and  to  each  of  them 
life  and  the  hard  bought  earnings  from  the  day’s  labor 
are  most  important.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  food  bureau 
to  protect  the  consumers  of  the  state  from  imposition 
by  those  who  would  deliver  to  them  food  products  that 
are  injurious  to  health,  unclean  or  fraudulent  in  char¬ 
acter.  I  cannot  fittingly  close  without  expressing  to 
yon  my  appreciation  of  the  strong  position  your  organ¬ 
ization  has  taken  in  favor  of  purity  in  foods  and  the 
suppression  of  frauds  on  the  consumer.  The  officer  of 
the  law.  however,  broad  his  authority,  cannot  go  far 
unless  the  people  support  him.  Much  of  the  progress 
we  have  made  has  been  due  to  the  vigorous  support 
given  by  honest  dealers  and  the  public  press. 
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'CONGRESS  TO  PASS 
PURE  FOOD  BILL 


“The  Man  Who” 


Dutk  Bf  liAitntin. . 


WiUiy  nk«n.  MnU- 
cl»e  FmoiIs,  ud  Kiken  ol 
'  Poisoned  ProdneU  Rooted 
by  the  People. 


VOLUME  LXV— NO,  9. 


SND  OP  BATTLE  IN  SIGHT. 


MARCH  4.  190C. 


*  *  *  -  PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 


Deafness  Cured. 


THE  /V\AN  WHO 


leVkr  lUlaUlMd  by  j 

Dr.  Wtky  Beaten  Under  tbe 
FrMiw  tt  Ai9mmd 
Poblie  Opinion.  . 


EXCELLENT  SKILL  IN 


THE  CRY  OF 
THE -NERVES 
IS— BLOOD. 


Tblnk*  be  is  o  ChrUiieQ 


SUBSCSIBE  FOR  THE  TRIBUNl 


The  TRIBUNE  is  KING  of  ths  j 


WANT  AD"  field. 


GALLSTONES 


Rumors  Coni 


Constipation 
Easily  Cured 


Unqualified'  Success 
vegetable  Compot 
and  Miss  Adatos. 


DR.  W.C  PAYNE 

MaraaalltewB.  Iowa. 


Reduce  Your  Fat. 


Bmcs  FniH  Rapiilf  Rtdgcas  Euest  Fat 
ktUhaat  tka  Aid  at  Tirasana  Exateiaaa 
or  SiartatioB  Oiel. 


Bat  reelly  le  the  moak  denct 


'Fannlr  Fox 


You  &  Botlie  of  Liquozone.  and  Give  It  to  You  to  Try. 

»  *•»  ttalme  et  vbat  Llqa»  tie*  pier**  ao  dmHp  balpItM  la  a  firm  Cirry  farm  attaek.  oo  i 


publlahad  ta  aboi 


We  Paid  SIOO.OOO 

a  the  Amtrleaa  rlfbu  to  Uqc 
.  aftar  beadredi  ot  inia  ha4  be- 


50c  Bottle  Free. 


SpKlallBL 


What  Liqxiozone  Is. 
Tba  Tirtuaa  at  Liqaoaoaa  ara  da 
rirrd  aolalr  from  faaaa.  by  a  pnwaai 
raoalrlaf  larga  apparotoa.  aad  tn>a 

aartotlca  ara  la  IL  Chamlau  of  tM 
blfbaat  elaaa  diraet  tba  aufelac.  Tb« 


moob  Ibis  p^uet  moaaa  to  you.  Lst 
LIquotoM  llsalt  abow  bow  vroaf-lt  la 
to  auSar  trem  a  Iroabla  that  n  curaa. 

Germ  Disen.ses. 

Moat  'Of  our  alaknsaa  baa.  lo  lata 
yaara.  bass  traoad  to  farm  attacha. 
Tba  llai  of  koewD  farm  diaaaaaa  bow 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON 


OOCTOn  aWEANr 

iMi  eM.ai  11,4.  hmi  SKc»aBf.t 


CoBSultation  and  Eicamlnatlon  Frem 


MARCH  WEATHER 


L|[dla£.Hitliag'sV8gitibtoCiwiimd;  a* 


ind  rdoeraj  uncartalDty  of  March  weather 
nie  daatar  ta  aDyooe.  EapeclaJly  ae  far 
bralii.tlred  foea  aad  womea  who  have  net 


HEALTH,  BEAUTY 

•nd  e  Form  SuMtnie  to  tfaoM  wtw  tak» 

VAUCAIRE  ^ABLETS 


ASortl 


H  Nord^ 
S  Sprains 
V  &Bniisqs 

f  PRICE 

•OtO  BY 

AllOrug^^ 

kt«lS.SIoen 


BRViHT'S 


XAUTIOM 


sPure  MaltWhiske 


“LEST  YE  FORGET.” 


From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  August  17.  1910: 

(  By  a  Staff,  Correspondent.) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  16. —  (Special.) — Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  chemistry  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  took  occasion  today  to  praise  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  the  fearless  pulilicity  given  in  its  columns  to  the 
exposures  of  adulterated  foods  and  harmful  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cines. 

The  man  who  has  won  international  fame  for  his  relent¬ 
less  war  on  poisons  asserted  that  only  through  publicity  of  the 
kind  met  in  the  Tribune  could  the  government  hope  even¬ 
tually  to  stamp  out  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  deleterious 
foods  and  medicines. 

The  food  expert  had  before  him  the  issue  of  the  Tribune 
of  August  15,  on  the  first  page  of  which  appeared  a  list  of 
common  soothing  simps  and  other  infant  disease  remedies 
which  the  government  chemists  have  proclaimed  as  “hahv 
killers.” 

The  cartoon  headed  “The  Man  Who,”  reproduced 
above,  is  from  the  American  Food  Journal  of 
Dlarch  15,  1906.  It  illustrates  very  vividly  the  rela- 
tions  between  the  Chicag'o  Tribune’s  editorial  depart¬ 


ment  and  counting-  room  at  that  period.  On  the  first 
page  of  the  Tribune  of  March,  4,  1906,  was  McCut- 
cheon’s  cartoon  entitled  “The  JMan  Who,”  surround¬ 
ing  the  cartoon  are  arranged  the  advertisements  of  the 
fraudulent  patent  medicine  concerns  and  the  piratical 
jiractitioners  which  appeared  on  other  jiages  of  the 
Tribune  in  the  same  edition. 

The  Tribune’s  exclusion  of  that  particular  class 
of  advertisement  from  its  columns  may  be  due  to  an 
honest  desire  on  its  part  to  protect  its  readers,  but  it 
is  noteworthy  that  they  occujiied  a  good  deal  of  space 
in  that  journal  up  to  the  time  of  the  American  Food 
Journ.\l’s  expose.  After  the  publication  of  the  car¬ 
toon  the  Tribune  got  busy  and  began  to  cut  out  such 
advertisements  as  fast  as  contracts  expired. 

That  newspaper’s  course  in  respect  to  the  “come- 
011”  mining  and  financial  advertising  will  probably  not 
be  reformed  until  some  outside  influence  interested  in 
promoting  journalistic  decency  along  such  lines  hands 
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it  a  jolt  like  that  of  the  American  Food  Journal's 
expose  in  regard  to  its  medical  advertising.  Not 
many  months  ago  the  Tribune  carried  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  New  York-Chicago  Air  Line.  When 
that  enterprise  blew  up  the  Tribune  editorially  con¬ 
demned  the  victimized  investors  for  their  gullibility, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  investors  had 
been  influenced  to  pour  their  money  into  that  particu¬ 
lar  rat-hole  because  of  their  confidence  in  the  T ribune’s 
good  faith.  The  only  local  publication  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Pecksniffian  attitude  of  the  Tribune  was 
the  Chicago  Daily  Neies,  whose  criticisms  are  prob¬ 
ably  held  in  contempt  in  the  Tribune  editorial  rooms 
for  it  slavish  echoing  of  the  editorial  course  of  the 
Tribune. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CRACKER  JACK. 

J'.V  LUCY  F.  DOGGETT,  ASSISTANT  STATE  FOOD  CHEMIST 

OF  ILLINOIS. 


Cracker- jack  is  peculiar  to  the  Nineteenth  century, 
and  like  ice  cream  soda  originated  in  Chicago.  It  af¬ 
fords  more  nourishment  than  any  confection  used  by 


MISS  LUCY  F.  DOGGETT. 
Assistant  State  Food  Chemist  of  liiinois. 


children  or  adults  ;  it  has  more  of  a  food  value  and 
variety  of  constituents. 

Candy  eaten  by  children  is  made  of  sugar,  coloring 
and  a  flavoring  constituent,  popcorn  has  the  food  value 
of  the  corn  and  the  butter,  peanuts  have  their  food 
value  only.  The  former  are  unpleasant  to  handle.  Not 
so  with  the  Cracker- jack.  The  oil  used  in  the  making 
of  the  boxes  does  not  melt  at  the  temperature  of  the 
hands,  and  is  both  convenient  and  clean  to  handle. 
Cracker-jack  as  prepared  on  the  large  scale  is  dry  and 
clean  and  combines  the  food  value  of  the  corn,  peanut 
and  sugar  and  has  mild  laxative  properties ;  is  very 
a])])etizing,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  prepared  can  not 


be  improved  upon  by  our  latest  methods  of  sanitation. 

The  peanut  contains  protein,  carbohydrates.  We 
have  here  all  the  constituents  to  repair  the  tissues  of 
the  healthy  person. 

A  description  of  this,  the  most  wholesome  of  confec¬ 
tions,  will  doubtless  be  of  great  interest  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  who  use  it  frequently  every  day.  The  ma-  • 
terial  used  in  the  large  cracker- jack  factory  is  the  best 
which  can  be  had,  the  foundation  of  the  cracker- jack 
is  the  popcorn  and  the  best  corn  is  selected ;  no  worm 
eaten  ears  are  used.  The  shelled  corn  is  then  passed 
into  a  revolving  popper  kept  at  a  certain  temperature 
so  as  not  to  burn  the  grains.  The  half  popped  grains 
and  the  like  fa'll  to  the  floor  when  the  blast  of  filtered 
air  carrying  the  light  popped  corn  is  blown  through  the 
tube  and  the  light  grains  are  blown  further  on  until  a 
sufficient  amount  has  been  emptied  to  fill  the  container ; 
it  is  then  transferred  to  vats  of  syrup  and  peanuts  in¬ 
corporated  and  all  the  mixture  is  submitted  to  a  churn¬ 
ing  and  revolving  motion  until  it  is  intimately  mixed. 
The  peanuts  used  here  are  all  sorted  and  the  inferior 
ones  discarded  before  mixing.  The  mixture  is  then  put 
in  small  shallow  pans  to  dry.  The  partly  popped  corns 
are  used  for  chicken  feed.  The  saccharated  mixture  is 
dried  until  it  contains  not  more  than  two  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture.  Human  hands  seldom  touch  the  cracker- jack  in 
its  manufacture.  The  small  boxes  are  packed  in  larger 
boxes  of  about  twenty  and  shipped  in  this  form.  The 
inner  boxes  which  enclose  the  cracker- jack  are  specially 
prepared  by  steeping  the  boxes  before  they  are  made 
up  for  twenty  minutes  in  molten  paraffine.  The  boxes 
are  folded  rapidly  by  a  young  woman  who  makes  two 
dollars  a  day  at  the  task.  The  box  folded  at  one  end  is 
carried  by  machinery  to  a  man  with  a  sifter  who  fills 
them  and  evens  then  off  with  a  scoop. 

After  this  process  the  box  is  hermetically  sealed 
against  dirt  and  filth.  The'  paraffine  box  is  then  en¬ 
closed  in  an  outer  box  and  after  packing  with  many  of 
its  kind  is  put  on  the  market.  The  water  used  in  the 
factory  is  of  deep  well  origin  and  hence  no  contamina¬ 
tion  can  enter  from  this  source. 

To  give  an  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  business,  there 
are  200,000  packages  put  up  each  day  and  this  does  not 
fill  all  orders  received.  In  hermetically  sealed  pack- 
a,ges  this  confection  and  edible  is  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  little  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Indians, 
as  well  as  Africans,  have  this  at  their  picnics  and  cele¬ 
brations  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  procure  it. 
The  demand  so  far  is  daily  increasing,  and  it  is  not 
long  before  it  will  be  found  in  every  confection  store 
of  importance  in  the  world.  The  product  is  light  and 
wholesome,  sanitary  and  inviting  both  for  the  healthy 
and  him  who  is  the  not  so  fortunate.  Any  confection, 
no  matter  how  sanitary  its  ’preparation,  will  be  liable 
to  contamination  when  once  the  box  is  broken  and 
when  left  open  to  the  air  and  not  covered.  This  prep¬ 
aration  is  put  up  in  small  packages  so  that  no  package 
need  be  left  over  for  the  next  time. 

Chocolate,  when  it  first  became  known,  was  called 
the  food  of  the  gods.  Cracker-jack  is  not  only  the  food 
and  confection  of  his  majesty  the  American  citizen, 
but  is  fit  to  be  both  the  food  and  confection  of  any 
people. 


A  MAMMOTH  CHEESE. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  N.  Simon  Cheese  Co.,  for  a  mammoth  Ched¬ 
dar  cheese  to  be  placed  on  exhibit  in  the  Chicago  Coli¬ 
seum  during  the  coming  show.  It  is  to  be  of  extra 
fine  quality  and  to  weigh  more  than  a  ton. 
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HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 


HOW  TO  KILL  AND  BLEED  MARKET 
POULTRY. 

By  M.  E.  Pennington,  Chief,  Food  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 

H.  M.  P.  Betls. 

[The  following  treatise  is  issued  as  Circular  No.  6i, 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  date  of  Au¬ 
gust  13,  1910.  It  is  reproduced  in  these  pages  on  ac- 
cttunt  of  its  clearness,  its  great  volume  of  needed  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject,  and  its  value  to  poultry  raisers, 
marketers  and  consumers. — Editor  America x  Food 
Journal.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  problem  of  getting  poultry  to  market  in  first- 
class  condition,  as  determined  by  its  appearance,  flavor, 
and  “keeping  quality,”  is  no  longer  the  comparatively 
simple  proposition  that  the  farmer  and  poultry  dresser 
found  it  in  the  days  when  cities  were  smaller  and 
could  draw  upon  their  environs  for  a  large  share  of 
the  poultry  which  they  consumed.  At  the  present  time 
the  quantities  of  perishable  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  re¬ 
quired  by  the  cities  are  so  great  that  their  immediate 
vicinity  can  not  supply  the  demand.  Neither  do  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  endeavor  at  the  present 
time  to  supply  either  the  quantity  or  the  variety  of 
perishable  foods  consumed  in  them  because  economic 
conditions  have  made  it  advisable  for  certain  sections 
of  the  countiA'  especially  adapted  to  the  production  of 
certain  kinds  of  crops,  to  raise  these  in  much  larger 
amounts  than  are  needed  for  home  consumption,  and 
to  send  the  surplus  to  the  sections  of  nonproduction, 
or  where  a  shortage  prevails.  Such  a  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  has  led  to  the  lengthening  of  the  period  between 
production  and  consumption.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
perishable  produce  shall  still  reach  the  market  in  good 
condition,  it  must  be  handled  in  such  wise  that  dete¬ 
rioration  will  be  checked  as  far  as  possible.  To  accom¬ 
plish  there  have  been  developed  railroad  refrigerator 
cars,  fast  freight,  cold-storage  warehouses,  and  all 
that  vast  and  comjilicated  system  on  which  depends  the 
feeding  of  our  populace  the  year  round  and  the  equal¬ 
ization  of  seasonal  and  regional  over-production.  In 
spite  of  this  system,  however,  if  care  of  the  product  at 
the  source  of  production  is  lacking,  deterioration  will 
occur  before  the  product  reaches  the  consumer.  The 
California  orange  must  be  cut  from  the  tree  carefully 
and  handled  carefully  if  it  is  to  travel  with  safety  from 
the  Pacific  States  to  the  consumer  in  New  York.  The 
Oregon  raspberry  must  be  picked  at  the  proper  stage 
of  development  and  then  kept  cool  if  it  is  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  people  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  The 
meat  raised  on  our  western  prairies  must  be  properly 
slaughtered,  chilled,  and  maintained  in  a  chilled  condi¬ 
tion  if  it  is  to  feed  the  people  of  London. 

Just  so  it  is  with  dressed  poultry.  If  it  is  to  reach 
the  consumer  with  the  best  of  flavor  and  wholesome¬ 
ness.  the  most  attractive  appearance,  and  in  the  best 
■[lossible  state  of  preservation,  it  must  be  properly 
raised,  killed  and  dressed.  Granting  that  the  chicken 
has  been  bred  and  fed  to  be  a  good  eating  chicken  and 
that  it  is  ready  for  slaughter,  the  first  step  in  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  its  good  qualities  is  to  starve  it  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  allowing,  however,  a  liberal  supply  of 
fresh,  clean  water  during  this  period.  The  instestines 
of  the  bird  having  been  emptied  of  food,  the  next  step 
in  the  dressing  of  market  poultry  is  the  proper  killing 


and  bleeding  of  the  fowl,  and  it  is  with  this  question 
that  the  present  publication  is  chiefly  concerned. 

EVIDENCES  OF  BAD  BLEEDING. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  unsightly  poultry  in 
our  markets,  aside  from  the  rubbing  and  tearing  of  the 
skins,  is  caused  by  an  incomplete  removal  of  the  blood. 
This  is  evidenced  by  red  dots  which  frequently  occur 
where  the  feathers  have  been  removed,  especially  over 
the  thighs  and  wings ;  or  by  the  small  veins  which  are 
seen  over  the  breast  and  in  the  angles  of  the  wings, 
or  larger  veins,  which  mar  the  appearance  of  the  neck. 
Generally  it  is  the  neck  which  shows  most  plainly  the 
presence  of  blood  in  the  fowl,  or  that  a  wrong  method 
lias  been  used  in  cutting  the  blood  vessels  in  an  attempt 
to  empty  them.  The  neck  is  the  first  part  to  discolor, 
becoming  first  red,  then  bluish  red  or  purple,  and  final¬ 
ly  green  as  aging  progresses.  Often  there  are  discol¬ 
ored  areas  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  close  to  the  head 
which  look  like  bruises.  These  are  commonly  caused 
by  the  killer  holding  the  neck  of  the  bird  when  cutting 
the  veins,  and  thereby  preventing  the  blood  from  es¬ 
caping.  This  question  is  so  important,  however,  that 
it  will  be  considered  in  detail  later  on.  Not  only  are 
the  results  of  bad  bleeding  observed  in  certain  parts  of 
the  body,  but  the  clear,  bright  color  of  the  flesh  for 
which  every  poultry  dresser  tries  is  never  at  its  best 
unless  the  blood  has  been  completely  drained  out. 

MARKET  LOSS  DUE  TO  BAD  BLEEDING. 

At  least  30  per  cent  of  all  the  poultry  coming  into 
the  New  York  market  is  incompletely  bled.  Much  of 
it  is  so  badly  bled  that  it  results  in  a  loss  from  2  to  5 
cents  a  pound,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
]  oultry  which  is  well  bled  and  in  good  order.  Aside 
from  the  bad  appearance  of  incompletely  bled  chickens, 
their  keeping  properties  are  very  inferior.  The  flesh 
loses  its  firmness  sooner ;  its  flavor  is  not  so  good ;  the 
odor  of  stale  flesh  and  finally  of  putrefaction  comes 
sooner,  and  in  every  way  the  product  is  more  perish¬ 
able 

KEEPING  QUALITY  OF  WELL  AND  BADLY  BLED  CHICKENS. 

A  very  careful  study  is  now  being  made  in  this  lab¬ 
oratory  of  the  comparative  periods  of  time  that  well 
and  badly  bled  chickens  will  keep.  This  is  being  deter¬ 
mined  for  every  phase  of  their  marketing— their  con¬ 
dition  after  chilling  in  the  packing  house;  when  they 
reach  the  end  of  their  railroad  haul ;  and  when  they 
have  passed  through  the  various  channels  of  a  large 
city  to  the  consumer.  The  time  required  for  such  a 
study  makes  it  impossible  to  give  the  results  of  the 
work  in  detail  at  present.  Certain  salient  points,  how¬ 
ever,  stand  out  with  such  sharpness  that  it  seems  ad¬ 
visable  to  report  them  in  summarized  form,  that  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  dressing  and  handling  of  poul¬ 
try  may  be  able  to  profit  by  them  at  once. 

STUDY  OF  BLOOD  VESSELS  OF  NECK  AND  HEAD. 

An  anatomical  study  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  chicken  has  been  included  in  the 
investigation  of  the  handling  and  marketing  of  dressed 
poultry  in  order  to  determine  the  best  methods  of 
bleeding  and  the  reasons  for  the  incomplete  bleeding 
which  is  so  prevalent.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no 
description  available  of  the  number  and  location  of  the 
large  veins  in  the  neck  of  a  chicken.  This  lack  of 
knowledge  has  resulted  in  much  indiscriminate  hack¬ 
ing  and  gashing  of  the  chicken’s  mouth,  all  of  which 
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is  frequently  done  to  no  purpose,  because  in  spite  of 
the  many  cuts  the  large  veins  which  carry  the  blood 
often  are  not  touched. 

“cutting'"  to  bleed  and  “sticking"  to  brain. 

When  the  feathers  are  removed  by  scalding,  the 
bird  is  killed  by  bleeding  alone,  hence  the  cuts  to  sever 
the  veins  are  the  only  ones  attempted,  and  if  the  at¬ 
tempt  fails  bad  bleeding  will  surely  result.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  dry  picking  is  to  be  practiced,  the  birds 
are  cut  to  bleed  and  are  also  stuck  through  the  brain 
to  paralyze  the  feather  muscles.  The  latter  operation 
is  sometimes  performed  by  running  the  knife  under  the 
eye  at  such  an  angle  that  its  point  will  touch  the  skull 
midway  between  the  eyes  and  a  little  behind  them ;  or 
the  braining  is  accomplished  by  placing  tbe 
knife  about  half-way  down  the  groove  in  the 
roof  of  the  chicken’s  mouth,  and  then  thrust¬ 
ing  it  up  until  the  knife  reaches  the  top  of 
the  skull.  The  knife,  as  in  braining  under  the  eye, 
should  touch  that  part  of  the  inside  of  the  skull  which 
lies  about  midway  between  the  eyes.  The  point  of  the 
knife  should  then  be  moved  backward  and  forward  a 
little,  so  that  enough  brain  tissue  may  be  destroyed 
to  paralyze  the  bird,  yet  not  enough  to  kill  instantly. 
If  the  “outside-stick"  method  is  practiced,  practically 
no  blood  escapes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  braining  in¬ 
side  of  the  mouth  is  adopted,  the  blood  vessels  in  the 
brain  which  are  cut  find  an  outlet  for  their  contents 
through  the  knife  hole.  Bleeding  from  these  vessels 
is,  under  any  circumstances,  of  assistance  in  obtaining 
the  best  results,  and  where  the  neck  vessels  are  missed 
the  condition  of  the  chicken  is  often  greatly  improved 
by  the  bleeding  from  the  brain. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS. - LOCATION  OF 

VEINS. 

The  location  of  the  principal  veins  in  the  neck  of  the 
chicken,  their  relation  to  the  skull,  and  the  point  at 
which  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  cut  for  bleeding,  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying'  illustrations.  Figure  i 
shows  the  head  and  neck  of  a  young  cock  about  a  year 
old.  Two  large  veins  (heavily  lined  with  black  in  tbe 
figure)  run  the  whole  length  of  the  neck,  one  on  each 
side,  and  unite  by  a  “bridge-vein"  which  is  just  below 
and  behind  the  ear.  This*  vein,  which  connects  the 
two  others,  does  not  run  straight  across  but 


Fig.  1. — External  View  of  Head  and  Neck,  Showing  Veins. 


at  an  angle,  so  that  it  is  farther  front  on 

the  right  than  in  the  left  side.  If  the  feathers  on 
the  neck  of  the  chicken  are  pushed  aside,  or, 

better  still,  if  a  molting  chicken  with  but  a  few  feath¬ 
ers  is  observed,  these  veins  can  be  seen  at  each  side  of 

the  neck  while  the  bird  is  alive,  especially  if  a  little 

pressure  is  used  at  tbe  lower  part  of  the  neck  so  that 
the  blood  collects  and  distends  them.  It  is  important 
that  the  position  of  these  veins  be  exactly  located  on 
the  neck  of  the  live  bird,  since  upon  this  information 
will  depend  very  largely  the  proper  guiding  of  the 
knife  to  the  blood  vessel. 

Figure  2  shows  two  sketches  of  a  chicken’s  head 
from  which  the  lower  jaw  has  been  removed.  The 


lower  jaw  of  the  chicken  is  much  longer  than  the  beak. 
It  runs  back  to  a  point  just  below  the  ear,  where  the 
hinged  joint  can  be  felt.  The  skin  which  makes  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  and  limits  the  length  of  the  beak 
ends  is  indicated  in  the  anatomical  drawing  marked 
“A.”  The  skin  and  lower  jaw  have  been  cut  away  in 
order  that  the  position  of  the  veins  which  lie  far  back 
on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  just  below  its  surface 
may  be  seen.  The  groove  which  occurs  in  the  roof 
of  the  chicken’s  mouth  is  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the 
blood  vessel  which  it  is  desirable  to  cut,  this  point 
being  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  end  of  the  groove 
when  the  chicken  is  held  head  down  and  with  the  lower 


Fig.  2. — Lower  Jaw  Removed,  Showing  Position  of  Veins. 
Anatomy  of  Skuli  and  Location  of  Cut. 


side  of  the  head  uppermost.  The  direction  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  cut  which  is  to  sever  the  veins  is  shown  in 
figure  2  to  be  on  tbe  left  side  of  the  chicken’s  head 
when  in  the  position  just  described.  Because  the  short 
blood  vessel  connecting  the  two  long  veins,  which  we 
have  termed  the  “bridge,”  does  not  run  straight  but  at 
an  angle,  the  point  just  indicated  is  farthest  front  and 
the  most  easily  reached  by  the  knife.  As  stated  before, 
these  veins  lie  just  below  the  skin  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  hence  a  deep  cut  is  not  needed,  neither  is  any 
amount  of  strength  required  for  the  operation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  just  in  front  of  the  line 
which  indicates  the  point  at  which  these  veins  are  to 
be  cut  they  divide  into  two  small  branches,  the  course 
of  which  is  not  further  shown.  This  is  because  they 
very  soon  pass  through  small  holes  in  the  bone  and  go 
into  tbe  inside  of  the  skull,  and  into  the  deep  tissue, 
Avhere  they  are  quite  safe  from  the  killer’s  knife.  If, 
then,  these  large  veins  are  to  be  severed,  the  cut  must 
be  made  far  enough  back  to  reach  them  before  they 
penetrate  the  bones  of  the  skull.  Un  the  other  hand, 
if  the  cut  is  made  too  far  back  and  over  the  edge  of 
the  skull,  as  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  fig¬ 
ure  2,  B,  much  of  the  blood  will  settle  in  the  loose 
tissue  of  the  neck  instead  of  running  out  of  the  mouth, 
thereby  clogging  the  vessels  and  preventing  complete 
bleeding,  as  well  as  making'  unsightly  discolored  areas 
on  the  neck  near  the  head.  It  is  better  to  make  one  cut 
as  shown  in  this  plate  rather  than  to  cut  the  “bridge" 
in  the  middle  or  to  cut  each  side  vein  separately,  since 
this  sometimes  results  in  the  clotting  of  the  blood  at 
tbe  ends  of  the  veins  before  the  bleeding  is  completed. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  SKULL. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  necessity 
of  cutting  far  back  in  order  to  reach  the  point  desired, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
of  the  position  and  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  chicken’s 
skull  and  their  relation  to  the  external  parts  of  the 
head.  This  information  is  given  in  figure  2,B.  Dotted 
lines  around  the  drawing  O'f  the  skull  show  the  posi- 
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tion  of  wattles,  comb,  etc.  In  this  sketch,  too,  is  shown 
clearly  the  length  of  the  chicken’s  jaw,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned.  Its  hinge  will  be  found  on  the  head  of  the 
Jive  bird  just  below  the  ear.  Still  farther  back  there 
is  a  U-shaped  depression  in  the  skull  into  which  fits 
the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  column.  The  spine  is  not 
shown  in  the  sketch,  but  the  bridge-vein  connecting 
the  two  large  veins  of  the  neck  lies  directly  across 
the  U-shaped  depression. 

It  can  be  seen  by  studying  this  drawing  how  far 
back  the  knife  must  go  if  the  veins  are  to  be  cut  at  the 
angle,  and  it  will  also  be  observed  that  when  they  are 
cut  in  this  position  the  knife  will  have  a  bony  backing 
which  will  prevent  it  from  going  too  deep,  thereby 
obviating  the  spongy  mass  of  blood  in  the  neck  tissues 
which  was  discussed  in  connection  with  figure  2,  A. 
This  illustration  also  shows  where  the  fingers  can  grasp 
the  head  of  the  chicken  firmly  and  yet  not  press  against 
the  soft  parts  of  the  neck.  Just  above  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  that  is.  about  at  the  chicken’s  ear,  there  is  a 
smooth,  strong  area  of  bone  large  enough  to  support 
the  thumb  on  one  side  and  the  forefing'er  on  the  other, 
and  this  is  where  the  head  should  be  held  while  killino-. 

POSITION  OF  HAND  AND  KNIFE. 

Figure  3  shows  the  position  of  a  chicken  ready  for 
killing  and  held  by  the  feet  in  a  U-shaped  shackle. 
Notice  that  the  thumb  of  the  killer  is  pressed  firmly 
down  on  the  head  just  below  and  behind  the  ear  in  the 
space  to  which  attention  was  called  when  discussing 
the  bones  of  tbe  skull.  Here,  too,  is  the  hinge  of  the 
jaw.  Pressure  of  the  thumb  on  one  side  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  skull  and  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  place 
with  the  forefinger,  or  with  the  forefinger  and  second 
finger,  will  result  in  opening  the  chicken’s  mouth  and 
holding  it  open  while  the  operator  makes  the  cut  to 
bleed.  Held  in  such  fashion,  there  is  nothing  to  con¬ 
strict  the  blood  vessels,  thereby  preventing  the  blood 
from  escaping  even  though  these  vessels  be  cut.  The 
pressure  against  the  jaw  makes  accurate  cutting  of  the 


veins  easier,  since  the  bird  can  not  close  its  mouth 
until  the  pressure  is  removed.  Of  course,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  stretch  the  neck  unduly,  else  the  ves¬ 
sels  will  be  pulled  to  such  a  narrow  diameter  that  they 
are  difficult  to  find  and  also  more  difficult  to  empty. 

The  position  of  the  knife  in  the  mouth,  which  is 
shown  by  the  dotted  line,  needs  no  further  explanation. 
The  knife  itself,  however,  is  very  different  from  that 
ordinarily  used  in  the  bleeding  of  chickens.  The  knife 


in  common  use  is  much  too  large,  both  too  long  and 
too  broad  for  the  successful  work.  Generally  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  heavy  handle,  large  enough  to  .be  grasped 
easily  by  a  large,  strong  hand.  As  has  already  been 
observed  in  this  discussion,  the  heavy  slashing  inside 
the  bird’s  mouth  is  not  only  frequently  futile  so  far  as 
cutting  the  veins  goes,  but  is  really  harmful  in  that  it 
makes  a  pathway  for  the  entrance  of  bacteria  and  the 
consequent  hastening  of  the  bird’s  decomposition.  The 


Fig.  4. — Location  of  Cuts  in  Mouths  of  Badly  Bled  Chickens 
(Lower  Jaw  Removed). 

operation  calls  for  accuracy  rather  than  for  strength, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  the  knife  should 
have  a  smaller  handle  which  can  not  be  gripped  so 
hard.  The  blade  of  the  knife  should  be  about  2  inches 
long  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  and  of  a  heavy 
piece  of  steel,  so  that  it  will  not  bend.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  have  the  back  of  the  blade  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  It  should  be  made  of  good, 
hard  steel  and  ground  to  a  sharp  point  with  a  straight 
cutting  edge,  the  slope  for  the  point  being  taken  from 
the  back  rather  than  from  the  edge.  The  working 
space  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  of  the  chicken 
where  the  blood  vessels  lie  is  very  small.  Often  the  knife 
which  is  used  by  the  killer  is  too^  broad  to  go  into  this 
space  without  cutting  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  as 
for  turning  and  guiding  it,  that  is  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

EXAMPLES  OF  BAD  CUTTING. 

Ineffectual  cutting,  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  chicken’s  neck  and  head,  the  use 
of  force  rather  than  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
and  a  knife  ill  adapted  to  the  work  which  it  has  to 
do,  is  illustrated  in  figures  4  and  5,  which  show  some 
of  the  most  common  types  of  cuts  in  badly  bled 
chickens.  A  study  of  these  illustrations  indicates  very 
plainly  why  these  chickens  are  badly  bled.  The  lower 
jaws  from  these  heads  were  removed  so  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  cuts  could  be  noted.  Head  A  has  had  two 
cuts.  One  has  run  parallel  with  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  veins  and  very  close  to  it  but  has  not 
cut  it,  and  another  has  run  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  too  close  to  the  point  where  the  blood  vessel  on 
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the  left  side  of  the  head  breaks  into  the  two  smaller 
vessels  and  penetrates  the  bones  of  the  skull.  The 
only  vessels  which  were  cut  in  this  chicken  were  the 
small  superficial  veins  supplying  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
and  from  which  the  bleeding  amounted  to  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  Head  B  shows  a  cut  in  the  right  direction,  but  it 
did  not  go  quite  far  enough  back  to  reach  the  veins  at 
their  junction.  Head  A,  in  figure  5,  shows  the  cross 
cuf  which  is  advocated  by  so  many  killers.  In  this 
case  it  was  made  toO'  far  front.  Both  of  the  large 
veins  escaped  and  only  the  small  vessels  of  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  were  disturbed.  “B”  is  a  good  illustra- 


Fig.  5. — Attempts  at  Cross  Cutting,  Showing  Veins  Untouched. 


tion  of  indiscriminate  cutting  by  a  badly  directed  knife 
which  in  all  probability  was  far  too  large,  since  the 
upper  cut  extends  all  the  way  across  the  roof  of  the 
chicken’s  mouth  and  almost  as  far  front  as  the  beak. 
Another  cut  which  partly  follows  the  groove  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  would  indicate  that  the  killer  had 
tried  to  make  a  cross  cut. 

Such  examples  of  bad  cutting  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  Yet  the  general  principle  is  the  same  and 
the  result  is  the  same — namely,  a  fowl  which  is  not 
completely  bled,  which  is  unsightly,  even  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  house,  and  which  deteriorates  as  a  food  stuff  more 
rapidly  than  does  the  well-bled  chicken  under  similar 
conditions. 

SUMMARY. 

The  facts  which  have  been  stated  in  the  foregoing 
pages  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Grasp  the  chicken  when  killing  by  the  bony 
part  of  the  skull.  Do  not  let  the  fingers  touch  the 
neck. 

(2)  Make  a  small  cut  with  a  small,  sharp-pointed 
knife  on  the  right  side  of  the  roof  of  the  chicken’s 
mouth,  just  where  the  bones  of  the  skull  end. 

(3)  Brain  for  dry  picking  buy  thrusting  the  knife 
through  the  groove  which  runs  along  the  middle  line 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  until  it  touches  the  skull  mid¬ 
way  between  the  eyes. 

(4)  Use  a  knife  which  is  not  more  than  2  inches 
long,  one-fourth  inch  wide,  with  a  thin,  flat  handle, 
a  sharp  point,  and  a  straight  cutting  edge. 


SOME  CONDITIONS  FOUND  IN  THE  OPERA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  LAW 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 
AND  COMMENTS  THEREON. 


An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Health 
Conference  of  Louisiana  at  Baton  Rouge, 

July  21.  1910. 

BY  HAMILTON  P.  JONES,  M.  D.,  E'OOD  COMMISSIONER  OF 

LOUISIANA. 

The  variety  of  subjects  necessary  to  be  touched  upon 
is  so  great  that  I  will  not  burden  you  with  numbers  of 
analyses,  inspections  of  foods,  and  sanitary  inspections 
of  premises  made,  but  will  endeavor  briefly  to  cover 
some  of  the  cardinal  conditions  observed  and  make 
such  comments  thereon  as  may  seem  proper. 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  water  supply  throughout  the  state,  with 
the  end  in  view  of  determining  its  character.  In  many 
instances  this  supply  is  found  to  be  excellent — particu¬ 
larly  in  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans;  in  the  latter, 
we  have  by  far  the  best  water  chemically  and  the  purest 
bacteriologically  to  be  found,  probably  in  any  city  in  the 
world. 

A  number  of  groceries  and  their  stocks  have  been 
inspected.  An  enormous  amount  of  old  stock  and 
puffed  goods  have  been  ordered  off  the  market,  and 
while  there  are  a  great  many  leading  and  first-class 
grocery  stores  scattered  throughout  the  state,  there  are 
many  in  which  certain  things  like  boiled  ham,  cheese, 
and  goods  of  that  class  have  been  found  exposed,  and 
sometimes  in  a  decomposed  condition.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  staple  articles  like  coffee,  rice  and  flour  have 
been  found  to  be  the  playground  for  roaches,  mice  and 
rats.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises  and  the 
stable  yards,  which  usually  adjoin,  have  been  found  to 
be  terrible,  with  the  result  that  flies  have  been  too  nu¬ 
merous  and  the  greatest  sources  of  danger. 

In  this  respect  I  have  noticed  a  peculiar  uniformity 
in  the  brands  of  various  articles  found  throughout  the 
state,  of  manufactured  goods,  and  also  that  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances  the  classes  of  goods  sold  were  not 
the  best  brands  put  up  by  the  manufacturers  who  usu¬ 
ally  manufacture  three  or  four  grades  of  goods  to  suit 
different  trades,  while  the  price  charged  will  warrant 
the  consumer  in  receiving  the  best.  For  example  ;  Re¬ 
cently  a  lot  of  salmon  was  condemned -because  of  its 
being  decomposed  and  unfit  for  use,  at  a  price  of  17 
cents  per  can.  Investigation  showed  that  this  salmon 
cost  approximately  72  cents  per  dozen,  selling  at  $2.04 
per  dozen,  an  approximate  profit  of  280  per  cent.  While 
the  can  did  not  state  the  fact,  this  salmon  was  of  the 
lowest  grade,  known  as  chums,  or  dog  fish,  bearing 
the  same  relation  as  to  quality  to  the  better  grades  of 
salmon  that  a  catfish  would  to  a  Spanish  mackerel  or 
a  pompano. 

Of  course,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  retail 
dealer  wants  to  get  as  much  as  he  possibly  can  for  his 
goods,  and  his  ability  to  sell  inferior  articles  at  high 
prices  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  apathy  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  goods  adver¬ 
tised  as  being  extra  fine,  or  choice,  or  the  best,  may  not 
be  really  what  the  advertised  statement  leads  one  to 
believe.  The  consuming  public  ought  to  take  interest 
enough  in  the  matter  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the 
cost  price  of  goods  bought  by  them  so  that  they  might 
possibly  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  or  at  least  get  a  fair 
return  on  their  money. 

Fish,  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  have  all  been  gone 
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into,  and,  as  a  rule,  these  things  are  cared  for  by  the 
local  authorities  in  a  very  efficient  manner,  but  the  san¬ 
itary  conditions  surrounding  public  and  private  mar¬ 
kets  are,  as  a  rule,  abominable  anti  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  inefficient  system  of  prompt  removal  of 
garbage  and  offal,  together  with  the  foods  exposed 
upon  the  stalls,  from  an  ideal  playground  for  the  ever 
present  anti  numerous  fly.  That  markets  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  screened  is  a  public  nuisance  and  abomination,  and 
another  factor  that  conduces  to  the  rapid  spoiling  of 
foodstuffs  anti  the  production  of  disease  is  the  improper 
or  lack  of  care  of  the  ice  boxes.  Cold  storage  goods, 
meats,  etc.,  have  come  in  for  their  share  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  been  found  that  old  and  cracked  eggs 
have  been  sold  to  some  bakers,  cake  and  pie  manufac¬ 
turers  for  use  in  their  products  for  human  food.  This 
practice  is  a  violation  of  the  law  and  is  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  wherever  detected.  The  use  of  dessicated  or 
canned  eggs  is  not  a  good  practice  either,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  freshness  of  the  original 
raw  product. 

In  some  of  the  bakeries  and  cake  establishments  the 
use  of  inferior  and  decomposed  material  has  been  de¬ 
tected,  and  the  absence  of  screens  and  presence  of  flies, 
owing  to  unsanitary  conditions  and  close  proximity  of 
stables,  has  been  distressing  in  the  extreme.  All  of 
these  conditions,  be  it  understood,  are  ordered  peremp¬ 
torily  corrected  wherever  detected. 

Confectioneries,  soda  water  stands,  pop  manufac¬ 
turers,  ice  cream  parlors,  and  a  great  many  restaurants 
have  been  inspected,  and  in  many  instances  sanitary 
conditions  found  to  be  exceedingly  poor.  The  profes¬ 
sional  ice  cream  makers,  as  a  rule,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  very  highest  class  places,  manufacture 
in  a  manner  that  is  filthy  and  unsanitary.  Numerous 
examinations  of  the  ice  creams  show  a  great  majority 
of  them  deficient  in  nutritive  value,  and  containing  so 
many  bacteria  of  all  kinds  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  count  them. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  permit  chil¬ 
dren,  especially,  to  get  cream-  from  itinerant  venders. 

In  the  confectionery  and  ice  cream  business,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  milk,  it  is  quite  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  use  unsweetened  condensed  milk 
brought  from  elsewdiere  in  bulk,  in  5  and  lo-gallon 
cans.  This,  in  my  opinion,  has  occasionally  led  to  local¬ 
ized  outbreaks  of  ptomaine  poisoning,  owing  to  the  im¬ 
proper  manner  in  winch  this  milk  is  handled  en  route 
and  at  destination. 

Nearly  every  drug  store  in  the  state  has  been  in¬ 
spected  and  given  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  law, 
as  a  result  of  which  I  feel  confident  that  the  sale  of  the 
dangerous  and  habit-forming  drugs  has  been  greatly 
curtailed.  It  has  not  been  stopped,  and  never  will  be, 
but  the  improvement  in  this  respect  is  certainly  most 
'gratifying. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  perishable  food  supplies — that  of  milk.  As  you 
have  noticed,  if  you  have  paid  even  moderate  attention 
to  what  I  have  said  above,  I  have  laid  far  greater  stress 
upon  the  sanitary  necessities  and  surroundings  than 
upon  the  food  value  or  cjuality  of  the  foods  themselves. 

In  order  to  fully  familiarize  myself  with  the  true 
milk  situation  in  this  state,  I  have  made  a  very  careful 
sanitary  inspection  of  a  great  number  of  dairies  at 
which  samples  of  milk  w^ere  taken  and  analyses  made, 
and  bacterial  counts  made  to  determine  both  the  chem¬ 
ical  character  and  the  sanitary  quality  of  this  product. 
I  find  that  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  the  milk  is  as 
fine  as  that  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
but  that  sanitary  conditions  and  methods  of  handling 
this  product  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
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secure  a  healthful,  clean,  or  wholesome  supply  on  the 
average.  These  filthy  conditions  surrounding  dairies 
are,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  ignorance,  and  my  be¬ 
lief  of  long  standing  became  a  conviction  that  the 
necessity  w'as  a  sanitary  one  and  not  a  chemical  one, 
and  that  far  too  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
chemical  standards  of  milk,  ignoring  the  important  fac¬ 
tor.  namely,  cleanliness. 

Following  this  conviction,  by  actual  endeavor  so  far 
as  possible,  I  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  practically, 
by  having  the  Chief  of  its  Alarket  Milk  Department 
visit  us  and  give  illustrated  talks  and  lectures  to  the 
dairymen  and  the  public  and  present  instructions  to  the 
attaches  of  the  State  and  City  Boards  of  Health.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  inaugurated  a  movement  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  formation  of  an  active  and  energetic  Alilk 
Commission  in  New^  Orleans,  whose  object  it  is  to  for¬ 
mulate  such  regulations  for  dairies  that,  when  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  milk  may  be  labeled  inspected  or  certi¬ 
fied  milk,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  have  employed  a 
dairy  expert  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  while  the 
dairymen  themselves  have  accepted  my  endeavors  en¬ 
thusiastically,  even  going  so  far  as  to  employ  inspectors 
and  teachers  of  their  own.  The  outlook,  owing  to  this 
awakening  is  indeed  most  encouraging. 

The  milk  standard  enforced,  requiring  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent  butter  fat,  nine  and  one-half  per  cent 
solids  not  fat,  making  total  solids,  thirteen  per  cent, 
is  absolutely  irrational  and  impossible  of  fulfillment  by 
the  cows  of  this  state,  or  any  other  state,  and  has  acted 
as  a  bar  to  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
this  state  so  effectively  that  the  power  to  secure  an  ade¬ 
quate  milk  supply  has  been  crippled ;  the  use  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  has  been  encouraged  beyond  that  in  any 
other  locality,  and  this  great  possible  source  of  revenue 
to  our  people  has  been  practically  shut  off. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Health  and  Quarantine.  This  will  insure  us  a  milk 
supply  so  bountiful  that  we  will  never  experience  a  milk 
shortage,  and  will  enable  producers  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  dairy  interests  to  convert  the  excess  sup¬ 
ply  into  butter,  cheese  and  other  profitable  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  eventually  reaching  a  value  to  this  state  for  all 
products  of  the  dairy,  an  amount  not  excessive  when 
placed  at  $50,000,000. 

This  bill  was  passed. 

We  know  that  the  majority  of  infantile  diseases  are 
the  result  of  uncleanliness,  and  unclean  means  the 
presence  of  germs,  and  it  is  absurd,  ridiculous  and  con¬ 
trary  to  facts,  as  intelligent,  observing  men  know,  for 
any  man,  irrespective  ,of  whom  he  may  be,  to  state  that 
the  chemical  standard  of  milk  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  mortality  rate  of  infants,  whether  it  be  in 
the  summer  or  winter,  or  any  other  time. 

It  has  been  my  constant  thought  to  improve  sanitary 
conditions  of  dairies  and  the  methods  of  handling  so 
that  milk  would  not  only  be  produced  in  a  clean  man¬ 
ner  and  intrinsically  clean,  but  cooled  at  once  and  kept 
cool  and  delivered  cool  to  the  consumer  who  must  see 
to  it  that  he  has  not  in  the  his  household  a  dirty  ice 
box  and  unsanitary  conditions  which  will  undO'  all  the 
care  and  trouble  taken  by  the  dairyman  to  deliver  to 
his  trade  stich  a  product. 

Cleanliness  everywhere  should  be  the  slogan ;  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  home,  other  places  of  necessity,  will  fall 
into  line.  Cleanliness  means  being  clean  in  all  ways — 
it  means  the  use  of  soap  and  water ;  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
light,  and  certainly  it  means  the  exclusion  of  those  in¬ 
sects  that  may,  through  their  filthy  habits,  carry  on 
their  feet  dirt  of  the  vilest  character. 
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EXTENDING  THE  MEAT  INSPECTION  SERVICE 
TO  SMALL  COMMUNITIES 

“It  is  estimated  that  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  meat  supply  of  the  United  States  comes  under 
the  inspection  of  the  federal  government.  Most  of  the 
remainder  receives  no  inspection  whatever,  while  a 
small  proportion  is  subjected  to  some  kind  of  inspec¬ 
tion  by  State  or  local  officers.”  This  is  the  opening 
statement  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  before  a  meeting 
of  the  State  health  officers  of  Vermont,  a  few  days 
ago. 

Dr.  Melvin  had  been  invited  to  speak  on  the  occasion 
of  their  meeting,  and  offer  suggestions  or  a  plan  where¬ 
by  the  people  living  in  towns  where  there  was  no 
federal  or  State  inspection  might  be  provided  with 
some  measure  of  protection  against  unwholesome  and 
diseased  meat.  It  is  commonly  regarded  that  the 
question  of  healthy  meats  in  small  communities,  at 
least,  is  one  which  presents  a  problem  difficult  to  solve 
under  existing  custom.  The  suggestions  offered  and 
plan  devised  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  land  on 
this  subject  are  of  importance  tO'  the  trade  in  every 
small  town  and  city  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

The  statistics  taken  from  the  federal  inspection  show 
that  nearly  2  per  cent  of  the  carcasses  are  affected 
with  .some  disease  or  condition  which  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  condemn  part  or  whole.  Of  these  nearly  87 
per  cent  are  tuberculosis,  for  about  i  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  and  2  per  cent  of  the  hogs  slaughtered  under 
government  inspection  are  affected  with  this  disease. 

This  being  the  case  under  federal  inspection,  where 
most  of  the  stock  is  from  the  ranges  and  feed  lots, 
where  the  disease  is  least  found,  what  can  it  be  among 
cattle  sold  where  there  is  no  inspection,  especially  when 
much  of  the  stock  is  dairy  cows,  that  are  estimated  to 
be  tubercular  over  the  whole  country  to  the  extent  of 
10  per  cent?  It  is  claimed  that  one  of  the  effects  of 
federal  inspection  has  been  to  turn  over  diseased  or 
suspicious  looking  animals  intended  for  slaughter  to 
an  uninspected  establishment,  rather  than  have  them 
come  under  federal  inspection  where  condemnation 
was  certain. 

The  plan  outlined  by  Dr.  Alelvin  for  small  cities  and 
towns  was  for  them  to  build  and  operate  a  central 
plant  as  a  municipal  project,  or  have  the  plant  erected 
and  owned  by  a  stock  company,  or  individuals,  but 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  city,  the  actual 
work  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  veterin¬ 
arian.  The  expense  of  a  plant,  if  built  by  the  city, 
could  be  met  by  an  issue  of  bonds,  and  a  sinking  fund 
created  for  their  retirement  later.  A  system  of  fees 
and  charges  to  butchers  he  believes  would  produce  an 
income  to  meet  the  natural  expenses,  and  provide 
something  for  the  sinking  fund. 

Under  such  a  pain,  he  says,  the  inspection  used  in 
the  federal  service  could  be  very  easily  adopted.  In 
the  case  of  animals  killed  on  the  farm,  such  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  done  in  the  winter  time,  and  the  meat  sold  in 
town,  such  carcasses  should  contain  the  viscera  at¬ 
tached,  and  be  brought  to  a  certain  point  in  the  town 
for  inspection.  In  this  way  he  believes  the  community 
would  be  sure  of  good  wholesome  meat,  regardless  of 
the  source  of  supply. 

A  feature  of  the  problem  of  local  meat  inspection 
which  has  been  a  source  of  much  uncertainty  is  “Who 
shall  stand  the  loss  of  condemnations?  Where  there 
is  inspection  the  packer  and  butcher  loses.  He  must 
pay  the  full  price  for  the  animal,  but  has  to  stand  all 
the  loss  of  condemnation.  One  thing  has  been  clear  to 


all.  Mr.  Earmer  did  not  stand  any  of  the  loss,  and  the 
butcher  could  not  help  himself,  for  it  is  seldom  that 
tuberculosis  in  an  animal  can  be  detected  until  after 
slaughter. 

Dr.  Melvin  outlined  a  plan  for  meeting  this  phase 
of  the  situation  that  is  convincing.  He  said: 

“It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  when  animals  are 
found  affected  with  any  disease  or  condition  which 
renders  them  unfit  for  food,  the  seller  should  suffer  the 
loss,  rather  than  the  butcher,  just  as  is  the  custom 
where  fruit  is  found  decayed  or  worm  eaten,  or  where 
wheat  is  found  mouldy  or  spoiled.  Even  with  the 
most  expert  ante-mortem  inspection  mo.st  of  the  cases 
of  tuberculosis  cannot  _be  detected,  and  usually  the 
purchaser  of  a  live  animal  is  unable  to  determine  until 
after  slaughter  whether  or  not  it  is  diseased. 

“The  fairest  way  is  for  animals  to  be  bought  sub- 


DR.  A.  D.  MELVIN. 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ject  to  their  condition  as  disclosed  after  slaughter. 
When  the  carcass  is  condemned  the  loss  should  fall 
on  the  man  who  raised  and  sold  the  diseased  animal. 
The  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  or  hogs,  is  usu¬ 
ally  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  farmer  who  raised 
them,  and  as  long  as  he  can  sell  them  for  full  price 
there  is  no  incentive  for  him  tO'  get  rid  of  the  affection.. 
But  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  feel  the  financial  loss  he 
will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  eradicate  the  disease. 

“It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
loss  should  be  borne  by  the  State  or  municipality.  The 
condeninations  are  made  for  the  protection  of  public 
health,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  a  part  of  the  loss 
should  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania  has  a  law  providing  that  when  animals 
killed  for  food  are  found  to  be  affected  with  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  condemned,  the  owner  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  5  cents  a  pound  dressed 
weight,  or  $25  for  the  entire  carcass.  Under  this  law 
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the  State  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  has  fixed  a  scale 
of  rates  to  be  paid  in  such  cases,  ranging  from  2  cents 
a  pound  to  5  cents  a  pound  dressed,  according  to  the 
class  and  condition  of  the  animal.  The  elfect  of  this 
system  is  that  the  loss  is  divided  between  the  State  and 
the  owner  of  the  animals.’’ 

Dr.  Melvin  goes  on  to  say; 

‘‘A  system  of  local  inspection  should  also  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  injurious  preservatives,  in  the  same 
way  that  this  is  done  under  federal  inspection.  The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  found  from  examina¬ 
tion  of  numerous  specimens  that  the  use  of  preserva¬ 
tives  which  are  prohibited  by  the  federal  government 
in  food  products  is  quite  general  among  local  dealers 
who  are  not  subject  to  local  inspection.”- 

As  an  example  of  what  Dr.  Melvin  ^considers  a  good 
plan  for  adoption  among-  cities  and  small  towns  de¬ 
siring  inspection,  he  cites  the  health  authorities  to  the 
case  of  the  city  of  Paris,  Tex.,  which  last  year  erected 
a  .municipal  abbatoir  which  is  said  to  be  among  the 
first  of  such  plants  in  the  United  States.  This  abbatoir 
was  described  in  the  columns  of  the  National  Pro- 
visioner  several  months  ago,  in  an  article  written  for 
The  National  Provisioner  by  Mayor  McCuiston,  of 
Paris,  who  promoted  the  enterprise.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  repeat  the  description  in  this  place  to  give 
point  to  Dr.  Melvin’s  argument.  He  says : 

“The  abbatoir  is  located  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  city  and  is  a  one-story  wooden  structure 
consisting  of  slaughtering  department,  cooler,  chill 
room,  tank  room  or  reduction  plant,  power  house, 
dressing  room,  toilet  and  storage  room  for  fertilizer, 
the  latter  being  located  about  80  feet  from  the  main 
building.  The  cost  of  this  plant  was  about  $10,000. 

“The  daily  capacity  of  the  abbatoir  is  about  30 
beeves.  The  number  of  calves,  hogs  and  sheep  that 
could  be  handled  daily  would  probably  be  slightly  in 
excess  of  that  number.  The  slaughter  room  is  about 
22  feet  square,  with  cement  floor  and  painted  wooden 
walls.  There  are  three  sewer  drains  discharging 
into  a  septic  tank  located  about  50  feet  from  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  carcasses  are  hoisted  by  means  of  a  hand 
windlass,  which  is  rather  a  slow  process. 

“The  chill  room  is  10  x  18  feet,  with  cement  floor; 
three  walls  are  plastered  with  cement,  the  other  wall 
is  wood.  A  temperature  of  40  degrees  Fahr.  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  all  carcasses  are  retained  in  this  room  12 
hours  before  removing  to  the  cooler.  The  cooler  is 
28  X  22  feet,  with  cement  floor,  cement  plastered  walls 
and  sewer  connection.  Refrigeration  is  supplied  by 
a  lo-ton  ammonia  tank. 

“The  tank  room  or  reduction  plant,  is  a  small  com¬ 
partment  adjoining  the  slaughtering  department.  It  is 
equipped  with  one  tank.  The  offal  is  handled  by 
means  of  a  windlass  and  rail.  The  rendered  fat  is 
sold  to  local  buyers,  and  the  tankage  is  disposed  of  as 
fertilizer.  The  sewage  from  this  room  is  piped  to  the 
septic  tank. 

“The  inspection  is  performed  by  a  veterinarian,  who 
,  receives  $1,200  a  year.  The  following  fees  are  charged 
for  killing:  Cattle,  $1.25  a  head;  hogs,  sheep  and 
calves,  75  cents  each.  The  patrons  receive  the  hide, 
liver,  heart,  caul  and  brain.  Carcasses  may  be  held  in 
the  cooler  for  five  days,  and  are  delivered  to  butcher 
shops  or  markets  free  of  charge.  For  each  additional 
day  a  charge  of  10  cents  is  made  for  storage. 

“The  Mayor  states  that  the  receipts  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  abbatoir  for  the  first  six  months  averaged 
$701  a  month,  while  the  average  expenses  have  been 
$562  a  month,  showing  a  profit  of  $139.  The  receipts 


from  the  plant  are  expected  to  pay  not  only  the  run¬ 
ning  expenses,  but  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  which 
were  issued  to  raise  the  money  for  the  construction  of 
the  plant,  and  to  provide  for  a  sinking  fund  with  which 
to  meet  the  bonds  when  they  mature.” 

1  he  Mayor,  E.  H.  McCuiston,  made  the  following- 
statement  regarding  the  abbatoir  and  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  the  undertaking ; 

“Almost  every  person  operating  meat  markets  in 
this  city  maintained  a  separate  slaughtering  house,  at 
which  he  slaughtered  the  animals  sold  at  ins  market. 
The  structures  were  rough  plank;  the  location  usually 
in  some  thicket  or  swamp,  and  immediately  surrounding 
each  of  the  houses  hogs  were  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  offal  and  waste  from  slaughtered  ani¬ 
mals.  These  pens,  being  removed  from  the  city,  the 
only  water  used  was  ordinarily  a  pool  on  the  premises 
or  a  shallow  well. 

“In  either  case  it  was  about  as  filthy  as  it  could  be. 
During  the  summer  season  flies  were  about  the 
premises  in  untold  millions,  and  as  soon  as  the  animals 
were  slaughtered  the  flies  would  rise  up  from  the 
dumps  and  cover  the  carcasses.  The  odor  naturally, 
of  course,  was  terrific,  and  indeed,  the  whole  sur¬ 
roundings  were  such  that  it  appeared  to  us  that  meat 
slaughtered  under  such  conditions  was  not  at  all  fit 
for  food. 

“We  tried  for  two  years  to  induce  the  butchers  to 
form  a  stock  company,  and  build  an  abbatoir  and  re¬ 
duction  plant,  and  operate  it  themselves,  allowing  the 
city  to  furnish  an  inspector  only ;  but  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  and  business  rivalry  this  could  not  be  done. 
The  city  then  decided  to  undertake  the  work. 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  the  city  to  operate  the  plant 
without  profit.  We  have  made  charges  which  are 
supposed  to  cover  the  items  of  operation,  insurance, 
interest  and  sinking  fund  for  bonds,  and  allow  10  per 
cent  for  repairs.  The  total  operating  expenses  are 
about  $400  per  month  outside  of  the  fuel.  The  in¬ 
spector  who  inspects  at  the  abbatoir  is  also  the  inspec¬ 
tor  for  markets,  grocery  stores,  confectioneries,  dairy 
herds  and  dairy  products,  and  the  fees  for  all  these  in¬ 
spections  are  turned  into  the  abbatoir  fund,  and  in  that 
way  aid  in  keeping  not  only  the  prices  of  slaughter  and 
cold  storage  down  to  the  minimum,  but  also  aid  in 
keeping  all  inspection  fees  down  to  the  point  where 
they  are  not  a  burden  to  any  portion  of  our  sanitary 
field. 

“Our  plan  is  that  all  animals  slaughtered  for  the  local 
markets  shall  be  brought  to  the  municipal  plant.  There 
they  undergo,  first  live  inspection  by  a  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  inspector,  after  which  they  are  slaughtered,  and 
then  undergo  the  dead  inspection.  The  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  inspection  are  the  same  as  those  observed  by 
the  national  government  in  the  packing  plants  of  the 
country.” 

Dr.  Melvin  concluded  his  address  before  the  Ver¬ 
mont  health  officers  with  the  following  statement : 

“In  carrying  out  local  inspection  the  principles  and 
rules  laid  down  in  the  Federal  regulations  should  be 
followed  so  far  as  is  possible.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  will  be  glad  to  furnish  copies  of  its  regula¬ 
tions,  and  any  other  information  or  advice  in  its  power 
to  State  or  municipal  officers  who  are  interested  in 
establishing  local  inspection.  The  Bureau  will  also  be 
glad  to  furnish  such  information  as  it  can  with  regard 
to  the  designing,  construction,  equipment  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  public  abbatoirs,  and  a  little  later  we  expect  to 
be  prepared  to  furnish  plans  and  specifications  when 
desired.” 
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CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY  WINS 
FOOD  CASE  AGAINST  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  has  scored  a 
victory  against  the  United  States  in  the  case  which  was 
brought  against  some  corn  sugar  of  that  company  in 
Cincinnati  about  a  year  ago. 

The  company  at  that  time  filed  a  demurrer  to  the 
charges  of  the  government,  which  demurrer  has  been 
sustained. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  matter  is  as  follows : 

UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT, 

SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  OHIO, 

WESTERN  DIVISION. 

The  United  States  of  America  vs.  Forty-si.x  Packages  and 
Bags  of  Sugar. 

No.  1964.  On  exceptions  and  demurrer. 

Sater,  District  Judge: 

The  libel  is  filed  under  Section  10  of  the  pure  food  and 
drugs  act.  By  that  section  it  is  enacted  that  “any  article 
of  food,  drug,  or  liquor  that  is  adulterated  or  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  is  being  transported 
from  one  state,  territory,  district,  or  insular  possession  to 
another  for  sale,  *  *  *  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 

against  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  territory  where  the  same  is  found,  and  seized  for  con¬ 
fiscation  by  a  process  of  libel  for  condemnation.”  The  case 
does  not  fall  within  that  provision  of  the  law,  because  the 
goods  were  not  seized  while  in  transportation.  The  section 
also  provides  in  the  alternative  that  “any  article  of  food, 
drug,  or  liquor  that  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within 

the  meaning  of  this  act  *  *  *  having  been  transported, 

remains  unloaded,  unsold,  or  in  original  unbroken  packages, 
*  *  *  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against”  in  like 
manner.  “Having  been  transported”  from  where  to  where? 
Clearly  not  from  one  point  in  a  given  state,  tp-ritory,  dis¬ 
trict,  or  insular  possession  to  another  poiiU  in  the  same 
state,  territory,  district,  or  insular  possession,  because  in 

that  case  the  article  has  not  passed  into  interstate  commerce. 
The  words  “having  been  transported,”  etc.,  are  connected 
by  the  disjunctive  “or”  with  the  preceding  portion  of  the 
section.  Following  the  words  “having  been  transported”  is 
an  ellipsis,  an  omission  of  words  necessary  to  the  complete 
construction  of  the  sentence.  Those  words  are  found  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  section  and,  when  supplied,  the 
clause  under  which  this  libel  is  filed  reads  and  means  “any 

article  of  food,  drug,  or  liquor  that  is  adulterated  or  mis¬ 

branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  having  been  trans¬ 
ported  from  one  state,  territory,  district,  or  insular  posses¬ 
sion  to  another  for  sale,  remains  unloaded,  unsold,  or  in 
original  unbroken  packages,  *  *  *  shall  be  liable,”  etc. 

This  construction  of  the  section  is  not  only  rational  and  in 
accordance  with  the  maxim  noscitur  a  sociis,  but  is  necessary 
to  make  the  clause  applicable  to  articles  which  have  entered 
into  interstate  commerce.  The  words  “is  being  transported” 
and  “having  been  transported”  are  coupled  together  by  the 
word  “or”  and  are  both  unlimited  by  the  same  qualifying 
terms.  The  view  above  expressed  is  in  accordance  with 
the  ruling  in  U.  S.  vs.  65  Casks  of  Liquid  Extracts,  170 
Fed.  Rep.,  449,  affirmed  in  175  Fed.  Rep.,  1022.  The  libel 
does  not  show  that  the  articles  seized  were  transported  for 
sale.  It  does  not  show  whether  the  articles  were  shipped  by 
some  one  in  Illinois  to  himself  at  Cincinnati,  or  to  some 
other  person,  or  how  or  from  whom  the  Gerke  Brewing 
Company  obtained  possession  or  acquired  ownership,  if  such 
it  has. 

There  is  an  averment  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  libel  that 
the  packages  are  “owned  by  or  in  the  possession  of  the  said 
Gerke  Brewung  Company,  doing  business  as  aforesaid,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  and  manufactured,  sold  and  con¬ 
sumed  as  food.”  The  closing  language  of  the  quoted  passage 
is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  giving  it  the  construction  most 
favorable  to  the  government — that  the  brewing  company’s 
purpose  is  to  sell  it  for  consumption  as  food — I  do  not  see 
how  the  otherwise  defective  nature  of  the  libel  is  helped  out. 

In  view  of  the  conclusion  above  reached,  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  rule  on  the  contention  that  there  should  be  a 
specific  averment  that  the  percentage  of  ash  is  greater  than 
that  found  in  standard  climax  sugar,  or  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  court  must  take  notice  of  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
circular  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  court’s  duty  in  that  respect 
(see  Judge  Dyer’s  opinion)  will  suggest  an  averment  in 
future  libels  that  will  obviate  the  objection  urged.  The  ex- 
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ceptions  and  demurrer  are  sustained.  Exceptions  may  be 
noted. 

The  district  attorney  disputes  the  right  of  the  Corn  Prod¬ 
ucts  Refining  Company  to  interplead  or  file  a  brief  in  the  case 
unless  further  evidence  is  offered  that  it  is  a  party  in  in¬ 
terest  or  that  it  is  the  bona  fide  owner  of  the  packages  of 
sugar  which  have  been  seized.  As  Judge  Thompson  per¬ 
mitted  the  company  to  answer,  and  subsequently  another 
order  was  granted  permitting  the  answer  to  be  withdrawn 
and  the  exceptions  to  the  demurrer  to  be  filed,  to  which 
latter  the  district  attorney  assented,  the  objection  comes  too 
late. 

The  exceptions  and  demurrer  are  ruled  on  to  the  extent 
above  named.  Several  of  them  were  waived  by  the  de¬ 
fendant. 


ROCK  ISLAND  FOOD  OFFICIALS  ENJOINED 

The  City  Board  of  Health  of  Rock  Island,  and  alt 
of  its  members,  and  the  City  of  Rock  Island  and  its 
officers  have  recently  been  enjoined  in  a  suit  brought 
by  two  ice  cream  firms,  one  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
one  in  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

The  trouble  arose  over  a  report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  in  which  the  public  was  recommended  not  to 
buy  the  ice  cream  of  the  two  firms,  and  in  which  the 
ice  cream  of  the  firms  was  classed  as  illegal. 

The  injunction  was  granted  by  Master  in  Chancery 
Haas,  there  being  no  (Circuit  Judge  in  the  county  at 
the  time. 

Lannen  &  Hickey  of  Chicago'  brought  the  suit  as 
attorneys  for  the  ice  cream  firms. 

The  firms  are  asking  for  damages  amounting  to 
nine  thousand  dollars. 

The  temporary  injunction  issued  is  as  follows: 

“It  appearing  to  the  undersigned  master  in  chancery  of 
Rock  Island  county  that  there  is  no  judge  authorized  tO' 
grant  writ  of  injunction  present  in  said  county,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  ordered  that  a  writ  of  injunction  be  issued  by  the  clerk 
of  the  circuit  court  in  the  above  entitled  cause,  restraining  the 
defendants,  A.  N.  Mueller,  W.  H.  Ludewig,  M.  J.  O’Hern,  F. 
H.  First,  J.  R.  Hollowbush.  George  W.  iMcCaskrin,  and  the 
city  of  Rock  Island,  and  each  of  them — 

“First,  from  making  or  publishing  any  report  to  the  effect 
that  the  ice  cream  manufactured  by  the  complainants,  J.  M. 
Benian,  G.  T.  Larmore  and  A.  H.  Biddle,  is  not  legal  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois  or  the  city  ordinance  of  the 
city  of  Rock  Island,  entitled  ‘An  ordinance  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  health  and  to  prevent  fraud  and  deception 
in  the  manufacture,  sale,  offering  for  sale,  exposing  for 
sale  and  having  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  of  adulter¬ 
ated  or  deleterious  ice  cream,  fixing  a  standard  of  butter  fat 
for  ice  cream,  providing  penalties  for  a  violation  thereof  and 
providing  for  the  enforcement  thereof.’ 

“Second,  from  notifying  or  warning  any  dealers  in  ice 
cream  or  any  citizens  of  the  city  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  or  Rock 
Island,  Ill.,  or  Moline,  Ill.,  or  of  any  other  cities  or  places  that 
the  ice  cream  manufactured  by  said  complainants  is  not  legal 
ice  cream  or  not  good  ice  cream. 

“Third,  from  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  business- 
of  said  complainants  in  ice  cream  or  in  any  manner  directly 
or  indirectly  attempting  to  intimidate  the  customers  of  said 
complainants  or  any  citizens  of  said  cities  or  other  cities  or 
places  into  discontinuing  or  refusing  to  purchase  or  use  the 
ice  cream  manufactured  by  said  complainants. 

“Upon  complainants  furnishing  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,00(> 
signed  by  said  J.  M.  Beman,  G.  T.  Larmore,  A.  H.  Biddle  and 
the  Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance  Company  to  be 
approved  by  the  master  in  chancery  of  this  court,  said'  injunc¬ 
tion  will  issue.” 


HANDLING  BREAD  WITH  GLOVES. 

An  ordinance  has  been  passed  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  re¬ 
quiring  bakers  to  use  white  gloves  when  handling 
bread  during  delivery,  etc.  The  health  commissioner 
of  the  state  wisely  objected  tO'  this,  pointing  out  that 
gloves  would  be  a  poor  substitute,  as  it  would  only  be 
a  short  time  before  they  would  be  as  dirty  as  the  hands 
of  the  person  using  them.  They  would  also  absorb 
sweat  and  dirt. 
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ICE  CREAM  STANDARDS. 

BY  J.  B.  GOOKIN,  S.  B. 

During  the  past  season,  pure  food  authorities  every¬ 
where  have  given  more  attention  to  ice  cream  than 
ever  before.  In  some  localities  new  laws  have  been 
passed  regulating  its  manufacture  and  composition, 
while  the  press  has  called  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  dangers  in  an  unwholesome  product  of  this  kind, 
thereby  paving  the  way  for  early  legislation  regulating 
its  manufacture.  The  indications  are  that  by  next 
summer  consumers  of  this  frozen  delight  will  be  in¬ 
sured  a  pure  product  by  law  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  temperature  conditions  necessary  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  ice  cream  in  a  solid  state  preclude  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  its  being  shipped  any  great  distance.  Owing  to 
this,  very  little  of  the  ice  cream  manufactured  enters 
into  interstate  commerce,  the  great  bulk  of  it  thereby 
coming  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
pure  food  laws.  Although  the  Federal  law  will 
directly  alTect  only  a  small  amount  of  the  ice  cream 
manufactured,  it^  will  indirectly  have  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  remainder,  because  any  law  passed 
by  the  government  .will  in  many  cases  serve  as  a 
pattern  for  laws  passed  for  the  guidance  of  local 
authorities.  A  law  cannot  be  valid  unless  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  many  food  control  oflicials  outside  the 
government,  who  even  now  think  that  Dr.  Wiley 
is  infallible,  would  do  well  to  direct  their  time  and 
energies  to  a  law  of  their  own  making,  instead  of 
adopting  verbatum  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Wiley 
regarding  ice  cream. 

This  is  a  plea  for  the  sane  regulation  of  the  ice 
cream  industry.  The  present  state  of  affairs  has 
brought  a  cry  for  immediate  action.  The  ice  cream 
manufacturers  are  entitled  to  as  deep  and  thorough  a 
consideration  of  their  product  as  has  been  accorded 
the  producers  of  other  foods,  and  the  immediate  adop¬ 
tion  of  makeshift  regulations,  whether  correct  or  no,  to 
satisfy  the  public  clamor  for  quick  action,  would  be 
unjust  to  the  ice  cream  interests.  Ice  cream  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  practically  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States.  Laws  regulating  it  should  be  of  the  same 
general  uniformity.  Impurities  are  not  a  greater  or 
less  menace  because  of  geographical  location,  and  a 
diversity  of  laws  as  great  in  number  as  there  are  local 
authorities  recommending  them  is  as  inexcusable  as 
an  incorrect  law  to  apply  throughout  the  country, 
merely  because  it  is  advanced  by  Dr.  Wiley. 

Ptomaine  poisoning  from  the  eating  of  ice  cream 
through  the  great  activity  with  which  the  public  press 
has  taken  it  up,  has  done  much  to  demand  a  careful 
regulation  of  ice  cream.  This  demand  for  quick  ac¬ 
tion  shows  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  necessity  of 
the  careful  handling  6f  the  product.  It  does  not  mean 
that  ice  cream  cannot  be  made  without  causing  sick¬ 
ness  or  even  death.  The  incomplete  understanding  of 
this  fatal  agent  at  the  present  time  shows  that  it  re¬ 
quires  careful  study  and  that  laws  passed  in  the  heat 
of  the  agitation  caused  by  its  fatal  action  might  not 
eradicate  the  cause. 

During  the  i)ast  few  months  the  public  press  has  in 
several  localities  done  a  serious  injustice  to  some  ice 
cream  manufacturers  by  unequivocally  condemning  all 
ice  creams  as  being  unfit  tO'  eat.  In  most  cases  there 
were  no  regulations  regarding  ice  cream  so  the  manu¬ 
facturers  could  not  say  that  they  \Yere  obeying  the 
law.  Whether  the  press  was  really  actuated  by  its 
interest  in  public  health,  whether  it  was  politics  or 
whether  it  was  a  club  to  bring  more  advertising  from 


the  manufacturers,  is  open  to  question.  There  are 
some  honest  ice  cream  manufacturers  who  aim  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  purest  ice  cream  possible,  content  to  reap 
their  reward  in  the  increased  patronage  of  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  public.  To  include  them  in  the  same  category 
with  unscrupulous  manufacturers,  whose  chief  desire 
is  to  increase  their  profits  by  fnaking  a  cheap  product 
works  a  hardship  on  the  men  who  aim  to  do  right 
even  though  not  compelled  to  by  law. 

An  example  of  the  extreme  injustice  worked  by  the 
desire  for  sensational  self-advertising  is  shown  by  the 
attack  of  Dr.  Evans,  Health  Commissioner  of  Chicago, 
on  the  ice  cream  industry  in  general.  After  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  tests  made  in  New  York  City,  which  show'ed 
the  presence  of  adulterants  in  ice  cream  cones,  Di\ 
Evans  made  his  famous  statement:  “Cones  are  dead¬ 
ly.”  This  practically  ruined  the  ice  cream  cone  in¬ 
dustry  in  Chicago,  but  on  investigation  by  his  own 
department  Dr.  Evans  found  that  all  cones  examined 
by  his  chemists  were  found  to  be  too  per  cent  pure, 
and  made  from  flour,  sugar  and  eggs.  His  attack  and 
statement  were  unwarranted,  but  the  damage  had  been 
done  and  the  livelihood  of  many  honest  manufacturers 
of  ice  cream  cones  in  Chicago  was  taken  from  them. 

The  honest  ice  cream  manufacturers  welcome  sane 
regulations  of  their  business,  and  take  pride  in  pro¬ 
ducing  as  pure  ice  cream  as  is  possible.  The  situation, 
however,  needs  careful  study  and  investigation.  There 
is  no  United  States  pharmacopseia  standard  for  ice 
cream.  The  name  implies  a  type  of  product,  and  un¬ 
til  regulated  by  law  need  be  no  more  strictly  made  to 
a  fixed  formula  than  “cream  of  celery  soup,”  or  “face 
cream.” 

The  question  of  butter  fat  content,  color,  gelatine, 
and  other  ingredients  should  be  carefully  considered. 
The  bacteriological  content  of  ice  cream  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  public  health  is  the  latest  phase  of  the  problem 
receiving  attention. 


FOOD  ADULTERATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

That  all  the  impure  food  in  the  world  is  not  sold  in 
the  LTnited  States  and  that  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  has  worked  wonders  in  favor  of  our  consumers  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  report  which  comes  direct 
from  London : 

Raspberry  jam  made  of  turnips  and  sawdust,  cakes 
and  pastry  stiffened  with  plaster  of  paris,  tea  mixed 
with  beech  and  oak  leaves,  are  some  of  the  faked 
foods  on  view  at  the  pure  food  exhibition  which 
opened  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  recently. 

The  exhibition  authorities  have  declared  war  against 
the  faked  food  manufacturer,  who  unfairly  competes 
against  the  pure  food  manufacturer. 

Expert  chemists  have  for  some  time  been  ])urchas- 
ing  cheap  foods,  largely  bought  by  the  poor  and  lower 
middle  classes,  and  the  result  of  their  analysis  is 
somewhat  startling. 

Some  of  the  faked  foods  sold  by  a  few  unscrupu¬ 
lous  shopmen  in  England  which  will  be  explained  to 
the  public  today  at  the  Horticultural  Hall,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Bread — Made  of  rye  flour,  mashed  potatoes  and 
starch  ;  yeast  hardened  with  fuller’s  earth. 

Milk — Colored  with  anatto  or  aniline  dye  to  make 
it  look  rich  and  creamy.  Preserved  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  or  fluoric  acid. 

Cheese — Cream  mixed  with  seed  oil  or  lard  and  a 
large  portion  of  starch  before  it  is  curded. 

Jam— Special  show  of  faked  raspberry  and  other 
jam — sold  to  the  public  in  seven-pound  jars  for  is  6d. 
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‘‘Body”  of  jam  composed  of  vegetable  matter — tur¬ 
nips,  carrots,  mangel  wurzels,  etc. 

“Seeds”  (if  raspberry),  composed  of  sawdust  boiled 
and  rolled  between  two  smooth  surfaces,  to  make  the 
particles  oval.  The  whole  is  then  dryed  and  sweetened 
with  saccharine. 

This  substance  is  ironically  termed  “nursery  jam” 
by  the  grocers  who  sell  it. 

ihckles — Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  yellow  chrome  and 
vegetable  refuse. 

J^'ish — Raw  haddocks,  painted  with  creosote  and 
A’enetian  red,  and  sold  as  “smoked.” 

Smoked  Sausages — ^The  mystery  of  the  smoked  sau¬ 
sage  sold  in  refreshment  bars  is  ruthlessly  exposed. 
The  meat  is  often  mixed  with  creosote  powder  to  give 
it  a  burnt  flavor,  while  the  skins  are  dyed  red. 

Potted  Meats — Invariably  colored  with  Armenian 
bale — a  sort  of  red  clay. 

Cheap  Pastry — Sample  halfpenny  tarts  were  bought 
at  a  seaside  watering  place.  They  w’ere  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  large  percentage  of  plaster  of  paris,  and  flavored 
■with  a  poison,  “one  drop  of  wdiich  would  kill  a  dog.” 

A  meat  pie  w^as  also  bought  for  a  penny,  the  pastry 
of  wdiich  was  stiffened  with  paraffin  w'ax. 

Especially  interesting  in  today’s  exhibition  will  be 
some  exhibits  of  faked  tea.  Tea  sold  in  London  at  is 
a  pound  was  purchased,  and  the  following  leaves  were 
found  in  various  samples : 

Willow,  alder,  beech,  sloe,  plane  tree,  elm  and  oak. 
These  leaves,  it  is  stated,  are  dried  in  the  same  way  as 
tea  leaves,  and  then  powdered  up  and  mixed  with 
real  tea. 

Faked  chicory,  made  of  burnt  sugar,  scorched  chest¬ 
nuts  and  horse  beans,  was  found  in  samples  of  “pure” 
coffee. 

The  dangers  of  certain  cheap  sweets  will  also  be 
showm  at  the  Pure  Food  Exhibition.  Licorice  sw^eets 
made  of  common  size  and  comfits  adulterated  with 
chalk  w-ere  purchased  in  London. 

Gums  and  gelatine  sweets  are  slated  to  “almost  in¬ 
variably  contain  germs,  especially  those  of  lockjaw' 
and  cholera” — the  gelatin  being  a  natural  breeding 
place  for  bacteria. 


SELLING  EGGS  BY  WEIGHT. 

Commissioner  of  Weights  and  Measures  Clement  J. 
Driscoll  of  New''  York  accorded  a  hearing  August  i6 
to  wdiolesale  egg  dealers. 

The  Commisisoner  opened  the  meeting  by  saying 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  tbe  merits 
of  the  ordinance. 

“It  is  a  law,”  he  said,  “and  the  law  will  be  enforced. 
I  have  called  you  together  to  ascertain  w'hether  any 
date  could  be  decided  upon  as  sufficiently  far  distant 
to  permit  your  making  necessary  arrangements,  so 
that  all  eggs  may  be  sold  by  weight  thereafter;  also  to 
receive  any  hints  as  to  how  weighing  may  best  be  ac¬ 
complished.  If  any  of  you  doubt  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law,  let  him  go  to  the  courts  and  try  it  out  by 
the  usual  process.  Until  there  is  a  court  order  to  the 
contrary,  eggs,  after  the  order  of  this  bureau  goes 
into  effect,  will  be  sold  by  weight.” 

“Suppose  you  go  to  a  butcher,”  continued.  Mr. 
Driscoll,  “and  order  a  pound  of  steak.  When  the 
butcher  has  cut  the  steak  it  may  weigh  more  than  a 
pound.  He  charges  you  for  the  fraction  over  a  pound. 
The  same  situation  can  be  applied  to  the  sale  of  eggs 
by  weight.  If  a  customer  buys  a  pound  of  eggs  and 
the  eggs  weigh  more  than  a  pound  the  customer  can 
be  charged  for  the  fraction  above  the  pound.” 


About  forty  wholesale  dealers  and  receivers  of  eggs 
were  present  to  protest  against  the  weighing  system 
as  applied  to  eggs,  among  them  being  a  committee 
from  the  IMercantile  Exchange.  A  memorial  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  committee  was  read.  In  it  was  set  forth 
the  fact  that  over  4,000,000  cases  of  thirty  dozen  eggs 
each  were  received  in  the  city  each  year,  and  also  the 
statement  that,  in  winter,  small  eggs  from  the  South 
are  likely  to  be  fresher  than  large  Northern  and  West¬ 
ern  eggs. 

It  was  declared  further  that  weighing  eggs  would 
be  impracticable  and  expensive  so  far  as  receivers  of 
eggs  from  the  farmers  are  concerned,  and  that  the 
cost  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer. 

Commissioner  Driscoll  impressed  upon  his  hearers 
that  wholesale  trade  in  the  sale  of  eggs  was  upon  the 
basis  of  weight,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
retailers  could  not  apply  the  same  principle  in  selling 
eggs  to  the  consumer.  He  also  pointed  out  that  all 
the  principal  produce  journals  in  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  have  been  advocating  the  sale  of 
eggs  by  weight  for  the  past  few  years. 

“This  new  edict  on  eggs  is  simply  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer,”  said  the  Commissioner.  “Just  to 
illustrate  how  the  wholesale  merchants  always  look 
after  their  own  interests,  I  might  cite  the  sale  of  peas. 
If  peas  are  plentiful  they  are  sold  by  measure.  If 
peas  are  scarce  they  are  measured  out  by  the  whole¬ 
salers  to  the  fraction  of  an  ounce.  If  they  can  sell 
peas  by  weight  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
my  opinion  to  do  the  same  thing  with  eggs.” 

Alderman  Weston,  who  is  interested  financially  in 
the  egg  trade,  was  present  and  expressed  himself 
forcefully  regarding  the  proposition  to  sell  eggs  by 
weight  in  New  York  City.  He  characterized  the 
plan  as  foolish,  and  stated  that  he  did  not  believe 
Mayor  Gaynor  would  approve  of  it. 

“The  Mayor  stands  back  of  me,”  declared  the  Com¬ 
missioner. 

The  Alderman  then  expressed  regret  that  he  had 
voted  to  establish  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

“I  was  told,”  said  he,  “that  the  position  should  be 
established  to  get  an  honest  man  for  head  of  the 
bureau.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  that’s  got  to  do  with  this  matter,” 
answered  Mr.  Driscoll. 

The  Alderman  then  announced  that  he  had  voted 
for  the  ordinance  providing  for  the  sale  of  commodi¬ 
ties  by  weight,  and  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
many  of  the  aldermen  had  understood  that  the  ordi¬ 
nance  would  apply  to  eggs. 


THE  EYE  IN  RELATION  TO  FOOD. 

Fashions  are  no  longer  chiefly. confined  to  hats  and 
clothes,  says  the  London  Daily  Mirror.  Londoners 
have  betrayed  the  fact  that  even  in  food  they  like  the 
correct  color.  Salmon,  for  instance,  goes  unsold  if  it 
does  not  possess  the  required  tinge.  “Londoners  do 
not  care  for  the  lighter  colored  salmon  as  they  do  for 
the  red  variety,”  was  a  statement  made  in  a  case  at 
the  City  of  London  Court. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  that  the  public  insists 
on  having  its  food  of  a  certain  color  or  appearance, 
cpiite  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  same  article  of 
food  of  a  slightly  different  color  is  just  as  good,  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  better.  People  are  even  willing  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  food  of  the  fashionable  color, 
even  when  really  inferior  to  food  of  the  unfashionable 
tint. 
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Inquiries  were  made  by  the  London  Daily  Miiror 
among-  wholesale  fishmongers,  fruiterers,  dairymen, 
etc.,  on  this  subject. 

“There  is  certainly  a  fashion  in  red  colored  salmon 
at  the  present  time,’'  said  a  fishmonger.  “Pale  col¬ 
ored  salmon  is  rarely  asked  for.  People  select  the  red 
colored  variety  because  it  ‘looks  better.’  It  is  my  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  that  the  deep  colored  salmon  is 
often  dry  and  an  inferior  cpiality  to  pale  salmon.  Yet 
people  will  have  the  other  and  are  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  it. 

“When  purchasing  salmon  customers  usually  insist 
‘it  must  be  red,’  and  will  not  be  persuaded  to  buy  the 
pale  variety.  With  haddocks  the  average  customer 
has  an  exactly  opposite  taste.  The  light  colored  had¬ 
dock  is  usually  asked  for,  although  it  is  exactly  the 
same  quality  as  the  bright  yellow  fish.” 

A  similar  state  of  things  exists  in  the  poultry  mar¬ 
ket.  “The  public  insist  upon  white  or  black  legged 
chickens,”  said  a  jxDultry  salesman.  “They  refuse  to 
buy  chickens  with  yellow  legs,  although  the  latter  are 
just  as  good  eating.  Gray  geese  are  also  scorned  by 
the  majority  of  Londoners  in  favor  of  the  white  col¬ 
ored  bird.  A  countryman,  however,  who  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  poultry  farming  will  generally  bu}-  the  gra_v 
goose  for  preference. 

A  well-known  London  dairyman  admitted  '  that 
there  were  three  notable  “food  fashions”  in  his  trade. 
‘‘The  preference  for  brown  eggs  to  white  eggs  is  well 
known,”  he  said. 

“Brown  colored  eggs  are  really  no  richer  than 
white  eggs,  but  the  public  insist  upon  them,  and  con¬ 
sequently  their  value  is  often  increased. 

“Pale  cheese  and  ‘buttercup  yellow’  butter  are  also 
in  great  demand,  simply  because  their  color  seems  to 
attract  the  public.” 

A  big  London  fruiterer  said  that  customers  insisted 
upon  buying  bright  yellow  bananas.  “Bright  colored 
apples  and  pears  are  also  bought  when  brown  pears 
and  green  colored  apples  are  just  as  sweet,”  he  added. 


LEAD  POISONING  IN  BOTTLED  BEVERAGES. 

Reports  from  Chicago  on  lead  poisoning  in  bottled 
beverages  are  both  ominous  and  shameful.  Ominous 
’in  the  sense  that  it  is  significant  of  the  too  prevalent 
practice  of  using  deleterious  materials ;  shameful  in 
the  sense  that  the  bottlers  of  Chicago  should  stoop  so 
low — in  their  business  conduct — in  order  to  save  a 
few  pennies.  ' 

In  our  August  issue,  and  again  in  this  issue,  we  call 
renewed  attention  to  the  matter,  in  the  hope  that  if 
there  are  any  bottlers  anywhere  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  National  Bottlers’  Gazette,  that  they  will  desist 
at  once  from  any  such  further  abominable  practices. 

It  hurts;  it  kills  trade;  it  brings  everything — except 
encomiums — -down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bottlers, 
everywhere,  for  the  daily  press  is  busy  with  such  re¬ 
ports.  Here  is  what  a  leading  Chicago  paper  said : 

“Six  factories  making  bottled  carbonated  waters 
and  beverages  were  ordered  closed,  and  two  others 
were  ordered  to  make  changes  in  equipment  or  method 
by  the  health  department  today  (August  16),  as  a 
result  of  an  investigation  covering  several  weeks  into 
reports  of  lead  poisoning  suffered  by  children  and  citi- 
?:ens  after  drinking  bottled  soda.” 

All  the  Chicago  papers  were  full  of  the  same  sort  of 
damaging  testimony.  And,  what  is  still  worse,  dis¬ 
patches  from  Chicago  to  other  journals,  all  over  the 
country,  lent  a  black  tinge  of  suspicion  on  the  whole 
trade. 


This,  no  doubt,  led  a  leading  bottlers’  supply  house, 
Chicago,  to  issue  a  circular  letter  to  the  trade — under 
date  of  August  20 — of  which  we  make  the  following- 
excerpts  : 

“An  investigation  of  bottled  carbonated  beverages 
has  just  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Health  of 
Chicago ;  the  results  are  said  to  have  shown  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  lead  salts  in  solution  in  8-ounce  bottles  to  the 
extent  of  1/20  to  1/5  of  a  grain  each,  and  as  a  conse- 
(juence  the  sale  of  carbonated  drinks  which  come  in 
contact  with  lead  or  any  alloy  of  lead,  has  been  strictly 
forbidden  in  Chicago  under  severe  penalty. 

“The  bottles  examined  were  stoppered  with  spring 
stoppers,  with  buttons  made  from  an  alloy  of  lead. 
To  what  extent  the  contamination  was  due  to  the  stop¬ 
pers  was  not  determined,  as  lead  connections,  or  lead 
solder  in  carbonators,  might  have  been  contributory 
to  it. 

“That  the  attention  of  health  authorities  and  food 
officials  of  other  cities  and  states  will  be  called  to  this 
condition,  and  that  similar  action  will  be  taken  by 
them,  seems  probable.” 

It  is  not  only  probable — it  is  an  actual  fact.  And 
yet  we  find  officials  of  bottlers’  associations  and  the 
so-called  official  journal  poohpoohing  the  idea.  It  suf¬ 
fices  to  say  that  the  standard  of  business  morality  of 
such  people — under  such  circumstances — is  beyond  in¬ 
telligent  comprehension. 

It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  the  trade  generally 
should  be  cast  under  such  undeserved  suspicion,  all 
on  account  of  a  few  scamps  who,  evidently,  have  no 
pride  of  vocation,  nor,  what  is  worse,  fear  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  shameless  business  conduct. — Na¬ 
tional  Bottlers’  Gazette. 


THE  THEORETICAL  AND  THE  PRACTICAL. 

An  exchange  notes  the  fact  that  while  the  net  re¬ 
sult  of  the  pure  food  legislation  is  not  as  great  as 
might  be  expected,  from  tlie  number  of  laws  enacted, 
the  work  is  not  vet  finished  and  the  outlook,  on  the 
whole,  is  favorable  for  more  food  laws.  The  com¬ 
plaint  that  many  bills  have  not  been  supported  by 
technical  knowledge  is  not  surprising,  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence  oi  such  a  trial  as  the  late  “bleaching 
case.”  Whether  used  as  sand-bags  or  as  bona  fide 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  food,  the  laws 
ought  not  to  be  such  as  to  give  their  execution  the 
appearance  of  trying  to  correct  theoretical  rather  than 
practical  conditions.  When  the  laws  shall  have  ob¬ 
literated  the  grosser  forms  of  adulteration  and  meas- 
virablv  eliminated  dirt  from  foods,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  take  up  the  more  interesting-  of  Dr.  Wiley’s 
and  Prof.  Ladd’s  conceptions  of  absolute  purity  for 
statutory  exploitation. — American  Miller. 


DR.  WILEY’S  WIND  CONTROL. 

Professor  Willis  L.  Moore,  chief  of  the  weather 
bureau,  and  Doctor  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  the  pure  food 
expert,  were  down  as  speakers  at  a  banquet  in  Wash¬ 
ing-ton,  and  Professor  Moore  was  called  on  to  make 
the  first  speech. 

“At  the  start,”  said  Moore,  “I  am  glad  I  am  here 
to  protect  you  gentlemen.  I  see  my  friend  Wiley  is 
booked  to  make  an  address  on  pure  food,  and  it  is  for 
tiiis  reason  that  I  think  my  being  here  is  an  interven¬ 
tion  of  Providence.  I  know  Wiley  and  his  speeches, 
and  I’m  sure  you’ll  need  the  weather  man  to  shut  oft 
the  wind  before  he  gets  through.” — E.vchangc. 
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SENSATIONALISM. 

The  American  Food  Journal  will  not  condone  the 
practice  of  deception  and  misrepresentation  of  the 
contents  of  a  package  of  food,  no  matter  how  old  a 
“trade  practice”  it  may  be,  but  we  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  that  there  is  a  difference  between  harmless  sub¬ 
stitution  and  the  addition  of  poisonous  ingredients  to 
food  products.  It  will  never  do  to  recede  from  the 
principle  of  stating  the  exact  contents  on  the  label. 
That  is  the  least  that  a  manufacturer  can  do.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  certain  Chicago  manufacturers 
have  been  led  to  disregard  this  pripciple,  like  certain 
other  manufacturers  all  over  the  country,  because  of 
the  prejudice  created  in  the  public  mind  by  a  careless 
and  mendacious  press  against  the  cheaper  articles  no 
less  wholesome  and  pure  than  the  higher  ])riced. 

The  cowardice  that  comjiels  the  manufacturer  or 
jobber  tO'  resort  to  concealment  and  to  violate  the  law 
in  so  doing,  is  the  result  of  the  unjust  prejudice  against 
the  lower  priced  articles  created  in  the  public  mind  by 
the  daily  press,  which  cares  only  for  the  sensational, 
and  where  the  sensational  is  not  available,  creates  an 
artificial  sensationalism. 

That  the  daily  press  dominates  public  sentiment  and 
is  likewise  a  menace  on  account  of  its  disregard  for 
accuracy  and  for  justice  in  news  matters,  is  shown  by 
the  recent  publication  in  the  Chicago  daily  press  of 
sensational  articles  indicating  that  Chicago  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  food  adulteration  in  the  country.  The  charges 
were  based  upon  a  list  of  prosecutions  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  some  of  them  not  even 
commenced,  much  less  terminated,  and  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  which  the  offense  charged  was  the  omission 
from  the  label  of  the  lower  priced  ingredient,  such 
as  cottonseed  oil,  corn  syrup,  and  other  articles, 
the  use  of  which  without  a  specific  announcement 
in  the  label  is  an  “adulteration,”  but  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  and  proper  when  it  is  stated  on 
the  label.  Other  prosecutions  were  based  upon  the 
presence  of  a  high  percentage  of  alcohol  in  certain 
remedies  for  external  use,  which  was  not  declared 
on  the  label,  the  manufacturer  no  doubt  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  purchaser  would  know  that  the 
solvent  was  alcohol.  Another  case  was  auainst  the 
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vendor  of  a  “cure”  for  dandruff.  Here  the  pure  food 
crusaders  missed  an  opportunity.  The  real  crime  was 
in  misleading  the  public  into  a  belief  that  dandruff  is 
a  disease  demanding  a  cure.  And  there  is  a  chance 
for  somebody  to  make  himself  famous  by  proclaiming 


that  a  great  number  of  so-called  diseases  are  natural 
conditions  to  which  all  are  subject. 

Hut  the  newspaper  sensationalists  have  overlooked 
this  opportunity,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long' 
as  certain  patent  medicine  manufacturers  have  money 
to  spend  for  advertising.  And  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  does  not  proceed  any  farther  in  the  direction  of 
educating  the  “sucker”  part  of  the  public  than  to 
prosecute  the  “cure”  manufacturers  when  they  claim 
on  the  label  that  their  stuff  “cures.” 

That  such  sensationalism  as  the  Chicago  press  re¬ 
cently  indulged  in  does  no  constructive  work  is  the 
one  reason  why  it  is  regrettable.  It  merely  alarms 
and  misinforms  the  public,  injures  the  market  for 
legitimate  products,  and  hurts  Chicago  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  every  community  where  Chicago-made  goods 
are  seeking  a  market.  While  discriminating  buyers 
are  flocking  to  Chicago  because  of  known  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Chicago  business  ethics,  standards  and  facili¬ 
ties,  the  eventual  consumer,  who  consumes  the  mental 
jiabulum  dished  up  by  the  daily  press  and  the  patent 
inside  weeklies,  is  being  educated  into  the  belief  that 
Chicago  manufacturers  are  crooks  and  that  Chicago- 
made  goods  are  the  worst  in  the  world. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  the  greatest  offender  in 
this  class  of  sensational  utterance — a  journal  that  has 
had  more  of  support  and  tolerance  from  the  business 
community  of  Chicago  than  any  other  local  publica¬ 
tion,  and  which,  since  Joseph  Medill  died,  has  been 
the  least  deserving  of  such  support  and  tolerance. 


PECKSNIFF  IN  PRINT. 

The  readiness  with  which  Mr.  John  Callan  O’Laugh- 
lin,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
accepts  and  publishes  the  publicity  matter  given  out  by 
the  press  bureau  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  one  of  two  things — either  Mr.  O’Laughlin  is 
stupid  and  credulous,  or  there  is  an  organized  plan  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Dr.  Wiley,  and  the  public  is 
to  be  treated  to  a  continuation  of  the  spectacle  of  in¬ 
subordination  and  effort  to  discredit  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  whatever  cost  to  the  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country. 

The  latter  hypothesis  is  the  more  reasonable.  In  the 
latest  effort  to  impress  the  public  with  the  idea  that 
Dr.  Wiley  is  the  one  and  only  bulwark  of  the  people 
against  the  mendacity  of  the  “food  poisoners,”  as  our 
old  friend  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  would  call  them, 
an  attack  of  a  very  malevolent  character  is. being  made 
upon  Chicago  commercial  interests  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  its  journalistic 
echoes,  in  which  old  stories  are  being  revamped  and 
new  developments  given  an  importance  not  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  true  value.  This  particular  phase  of 
the  subject  is  treated  at  greater  length  in  another  part 
of  this  issue  of  the  American  Food  Journal.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  editorial  is  to  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  that  an  unholy  alliance  exists  between  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Dr.  Wiley,  based  not  upon  any 
genuine  desire  to  enlighten  or  protect  the  public,  but 
wholly  upon  the  selfish  interests  of  the  parties  to  the 
alliance. 

Dr.  Wiley  is  probably  thought  by  the  Tribune  to  be 
a  sort  of  Moses  in  his  particular  line.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  recent  pretermission  of  his  legal  powers  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  no  effect  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  matter  sent  out  by  his  press  bureau. 
He  is  still  quoted  in  many  quarters  as  widely  and  pro¬ 
miscuously  as  of  yore,  and  the  general  trend  of  his 
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Jiewspaper  interviews  has  been  to  foster  the  idea  in 
the  public  mind  that  he  is  indispensable  in  his  field.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  seizes  the  opportunity  to  promote  Dr. 
Wiley  s  interests  and  magnify  his  importance  to  the 
hygienic  welfare  of  the  people  for  its  own  particular 
purposes.  The  Tribune  needs  friends  in  high  places. 
It  believes  Dr.  Wiley  has  some  availability — not  as  an 
official,  having  charge  of  a  bureau  in  an  important  gov¬ 
ernmental  department,  but  as  a  demagogue  with  "few 
•scruples  of  any  kind.  The  Tribune  has  made  a  good 
guess  as  to  Dr.  W  iley’s  character,  but  a  poor  one  as  to 
his  influence  or  usefulness  to  its  purposes.  All  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  aptly  put  it,  cannot  be  fooled 
all  the  time.  The  Tribune  forgets  this  doctrine,  or  dis¬ 
regards  it  through  perverseness  or  stupidity. 

As  an  indice  of  how  much  sincerity  there  is  in  the 
present  Chang  and  Eng  relationship  between  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Dr.  Wiley,  the  American  Food 
Journal  reproduces  on  another  page  an  old  cartoon 
-showing  the  hypocritical  editorial  attitude  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  some  years  since.  In  those  days  the  Tribune  was 
engaged  in  bunkoing  its  readers  on  pure  food  and  drug- 
subjects.  May  we  not  assume,  without  too  great  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  being  in  error,  that  this  great  and  good  jour¬ 
nal  is  bunkoing  its  readers  at  the  present  time  on  the 
same  subject  in  its  overzealous  advocacy  of  the  great 
and  good  Wiley  ? 


INCREASE  IN  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  BEER 
AND  DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

The  fallacy  of  the  prohibition  argument  that  the  to¬ 
tal  abstinence  propaganda  is  proving  effective  is  shown 
in  the  following  figures,  the  compilation  of  which  has 
just  been  completed  by  the  cen.stls  bureau; 

Both  the  beer  sales  and  the  census  returns  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  estimates.  The  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
total  population  of  the  continental  United  States  was 
ninety  millions,  an  increase  of  18.4  per  cent.  From 
present  indications  it  seems  possible  that  the  total  mav 
prove  to  be  ninety-three  millions,  which  would  show 
an  increase  of  22.6  per  cent  in  the  population  since  the 
1900  census  was  taken.  The  beer  sales  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  which  ended  June  30,  1910,  were  59,485,117 
barrels  of  thirty-one  gallons  each,  as  compared  with 
39'330>848  in  1900.  The  lieer  consumption  has  there¬ 
fore  increased  51.2  per  cent  since  1900,  while  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  only  increased  22.6  per  cent. 

The  production  of  distilled  spirits  has  also  increased 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  distillers  paid  the  revenue 
tax  on  134,572.010  gallons  of  spirits  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  June  30,  1910,  as  compared  with 
93’39i>827  gallons  in  1900,  being  an  increase  of  44.9 
per  cent. 

The  large  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption, 
both  of  beer  and  spirits,  is  especially  remarkable  when 
it  is  recalled  that  the  ten  years  under  observation  in¬ 
clude  the  long  period  of  industrial  depression  between 
1907  and  1909,  during  which  time  the  sales  of  beer  and 
spirits  fell  off  considerably,  although  the  decrease  was 
less  than  in  most  other  industries.  The  beer  sales  for 
the  past  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1910,  show 
an  increase  of  3,181,620  barrels  over  the  previous  year, 
being  5.65  per  cent.  This  is  the  largest  volume  of 
business  recorded  in  any  one  year  in  the  history  of  the 
brewing  trade  in  the  United  States. 

The  general  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  asserted  in  his  recent  annual  report  that  forty- 
one  millions  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  are  now 
living  in  prohibition  territory.  With  the  exception  of 
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Maine  and  Kansas,  which  have  a  population  of  less 
than  two  and  a  half  millions,  practically  all  the  alleged 
prohibition  territory’’  has  been  gained  during  the  past 
ten  years.  In  this  period  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  has  increased  about  25  per  cent  faster  than 
the  total  population! 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  pertinent  to  ask, 
\\  HO,  W  HAT  and  WHERE  does  prohibition  pro¬ 
hibit,  and  by  what  praetical  results  can  prohibition  be 
justified  ? 

It  IS  significant  to  note  that  in  1900  there  were 
189,089  “retail  liquor  dealers’’  who  paid  the  special  tax 
of  $25  to  the  federal  government.  In  1910  their  num- 
bei  was  202,687,  an  increase  of  I3'59^)  or  y.2,  per  cent. 
Is  this  in  spite  or  because  of  “proliibition’’ ? 


OUR  O’WN  SCHEHERAZADE. 

W  hen  the  Caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid  arrived  one  day 
in  Bagdad  from  a  journey  through  his  dominions,  he 
discovered  that  the  grand  vizier,  Hassan  Ben  Ali,  had 
been  getting  him  in  bad  with  the  public  in  various 
w^ays  by  giving  out  interviews  to  the  Bagdad  new's- 
papers  criticizing  his  administration.  In  his  wrath  the 
Caliph  issued  general  order  No.  140,  to  the  effect  that 
Hassan  be  instantly  beheaded. 

In  accordance  with  the  order,  the  headsman  donned 
his  black  mask,  ordered  Hassan  Ben  Ali  to  stand  up, 
and  swung  his  scimetar,  delicately  severing  the  neck 
of  the  grand  vizier  between  the  head  and  shoulders. 
But  so  keen  was  the  edge  of  the  scimetar,  which  was 
of  Damascus  manufacture,  and  so  swdft  the  stroke  of 
the  executioner,  that  it  occasioned  Hassan  Ben  Ali  no 
inconvenience  wdiatever,  except  that  he  was  obliged  to 
1  email!  in  an  upright  position,  for  any  bending  or  stoop¬ 
ing,  either  forwpd,  backward  or  sideways,"  would  in¬ 
evitably  cause  his  head  to  topple  overboard.  So  Has¬ 
san  Ben  Ali  continued  to  be  interviewed  by  reporters 
and  to  send  out  stuff  through  his  press  agency,  and  so 
adroit  were  some  of  his  statements  that  many  of  the 
citizens  were  fain  to  believe  that  he  had  not  been  be¬ 
headed  at  all. 

A  few  of  the  grand  vizier's  more  intimate  friends, 
however,  knew  the  facts,  and  one  day  two  of  them 
were  discussing  the  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  seray. 
Said  one : 

‘Hassan  seems  to  be  getting  along  all  right,  in  spite 
of  having  been  beheaded.” 

Moral  Luckily  for  him,”  replied  the  other;  “and 
as  long  as  he  keeps  his  head  level  he  wdll  continue  to 
get  along  all  right.” 


TO  CURB  BUTTER  “MERGING.” 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Cabell  is  starting 
a  campaign  against  butter  merging  or  blending.  A  note 
of  warning  was  published  this  week  stating  that  to 
“merge”  butter  wall  require  a  special  tax  of  $600  per 
annum,  and  if  oil  is  used  instead  of  milk  the  product 
w'ill  be  treated  as  oleomargarine. 

The  notice  to  collectors  and  agents  is  as  follow^s : 

This  office  is  in  receipt  of  many  inquiries  concerning  the 
use  of  machines  now  being  placed  on  the  market  under  va¬ 
rious  trade  names,  as  “butter  mergers”  and  “butter  blenders,” 
which  are  advertised  to  merge  or  emulsify  1  pound  of  butter 
and  1  pint  of  milk  into  2  pounds,  more  or  less,  of  a  so-called 
butter. 

Under  the  act  of  May  9,  1902,  amending  the  oleomargarine 
law  and  the  regulations  based  thereon,  butter  containing  16 
per  cent  or  more  of  moisture  is  “adulterated  butter”  and  sub- 
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ject  to  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the  manufacturer 
thereof  is  liable  to  special  tax  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  annum. 
The  merging  or  emulsifying  of  equal  quantities  of  butter  and 
milk  must  necessarily  bring  about  a  moisture  content  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  16  per  cent. 

The  manufacture  of  adulterated  butter  with  these  ma¬ 
chines,  or  otherwise,  by  an  individual,  and  its  use  upon  his 
own  tables  does  not  render  such  manufacturer  liable  to  the 
United  States  internal  revenue  taxes  and  penalties.  Any  per¬ 
son,  however,  who  sells  any  adulterated  butter,  that  is,  but¬ 
ter  containing  moisture  in  excess  of  16  per  cent  by  weight, 
makes  himself  liable  to  all  the  United  States  internal  revenue 
taxes  and  penalties  applying  to  the  manufacture  and  .sale  of 
such  product,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  sale  is  by 
merchant  to  purchaser  or  by  hotel  or  restaurant-keeper  to 
guest. 

The  use  of  any  vegetable  or  animal  oil  or  fat  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  for  merging  with  butter,  by  this  process  or  otherwise, 
makes  the  resultant  product  oleomargarine  and  subjects  the 
person  producing  the  same  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  regulations  governing  the  manufacture  and  sale  thereof. 


OBITUARY 

ALBERT  E.  LEACH. 

Albert  E.  Leach,  S.  B.,  Chief  of  the  Denver  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  died  in  that 
city,  August  22nd.  His  funeral  was  on  August  24th, 
the  remains  being  cremated.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Swedenborgian  Church. 

Albert  E.  Leach  was  born  in  Boston  in  1864.  He 


THE  LATE  ALBERT  E.  LEACH. 


graduated  from  Newton  High  School  in  1882  and 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1886,  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sciences 
after  completing  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering. 
In  1895  and  1896  he  took  post  graduate  work  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  1887  he 


entered  a  patent  lawyer’s  office  in  Boston  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  mechanical,  electrical  and  chemical  expert. 

In  1892  Mr.  Leach  was  appointed  assistant  analyst 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.  In 
1899  he  was  appointed  analyist  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  His  work  then  became  entirely  in  the  line 
of  chemical  research  and  laboratory  work.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Worcester  as  chief  analyist  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  remaining  until  1907,. 
when  he  accepted  the  appointment  to  the  Denver 
Laboratory. 

Mr.  Leach  was  especially  gifted  in  devising  rapid 
methods  of  making  determinations,  and  this  faculty 
may  be  attributed  to  his  early  training  along  mechani¬ 
cal  lines,  which  undoubtedly  developed  inventive  gen¬ 
ius.  He  developed  the  immersion  refractometer  meth¬ 
od  of  detecting  wood  alcohol  in  alcoholic  liquors,  an 
article  on  the  subject  from  his  pen  appearing  in  the 
American  Food  Journal  in  March,  1906.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  making  color  tests  in  milk,  and  did  much 
original  work  on  vinegars  and  glucose  adulterations 
of  syrups.  He  was  highly  skilled  in  microscopy  and 
was  the  writer  of  numerous  papers  on  this  and  other 
subjects.  His  field  of  work  covered  not  only  foods 
but  drugs  as  well,  and  as  an  authority  on  analyses  of 
these  substances  he  had  a  wide  reputation.  He  de¬ 
livered  a  paper  on  drug  analyses  at  the  international 
food  congress  in  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

Mr.  Leach’s  most  important  work  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  1904  of  a  volume  of  954  pages  on  “Food  In¬ 
spection  and  Analyses”  (John  Wiley  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  London),  which  has  become  the  standard  work 
on  this  subject  in  all  English  speaking  countries,  and 
enjoys  a  vogue  with  scientific  men  everywhere.  It  is 
•characterized  by  great  accuracy  and  a  pleasing  literary 
style.  Mr.  Leach’s  fluency  of  expression  and  scien¬ 
tific  accuracy  made  all  his  writings,  and  especially 
his  reports  while  on  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health,  much  sought  by  his  fellow 
chemists. 

Mr.  Leach’s  labors  while  in  Massachusetts  included 
lecturing-  on  chemical  subjects  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
School. 

Personally  Mr.  Leach  was  a  man  of  agreeable  char¬ 
acter.  He  had  many  close  personal  friends,  who  were 
attracted  to  him  as  much  by  his  worth  as  a  man  as 
by  his  attainments  and  by  whom  his  death  is  sincerely 
mourned.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children,^  the 
eldest  a  son  now  a  student  in  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado. 


LLOYD  W.  BOWERS. 

With  his  life’s  ambition  just  about  to  be  fulfilled, ' 
Lloyd  W.  Bowers,  solicitor  general  of  the  United 
States,  died  at  Boston  as  the  result  of  overwork. 

Had  he  lived  until  Congress  convened  in  December, 
it  was  practically  certain  that  President  Taft  would 
have  appointed  him  an  associate  justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Ever  since  he  had  been  taken  from  his  office  as  the 
head  of  the  legal  department  of  the  Northwestern 
Railroad  a  year  ago  Mr.  Bowers  seemed  sure  to  be 
one  of  the  present  administration’s  apppintees  to  the 
highest  and  most  powerful  court  of  justice  in  the 
world.  It  had  been  the  goal  of  his  life’s  endeavor, 
and  the  honor  sought  by  every  lawyer  in  the  land 
and  apportioned  to  a  scant  three  or  four  in  a  decade 
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was  just  about  to  be  his;  Then  death  intervened,  and 
the  nation  has  lost  the  services  of  a  most  faithful 
servant. 

In  years,  he  had  just  turned  the  half-century  mark. 
Foi  sixteen  of  those  years  he  had  lived  in  Chicago,  a 
quiet,  unassuming,  successful  attorney,  brilliant  in  his 
work,  faithful  to  his  duty  and  to  his  friends.  He  had 
long  been  a  close  friend  of  William  H.  d'aft,  and  when 
the  latter  was  made  President  he  at  once  chose  Mr. 
Lowers  for  high  honor.  They  were  fellow  students 
at  Harvard.  Wdien  their  university  careers  ended 
both  became  members  of  the  bar.  Until  Mr.  Bowers’ 
death  they  remained  intimate  personal  friends. 

Air.  Bowers  appointment  as  solicitor  general  sur¬ 
prised  none  of  President  Taft’s  friends,  although  it 
had  not  been  generally  expected  in  Chicago,  where 
there  were  hundreds  of  lawyers  who  had  figured  more 
prominently  in  the  public  eye.  But  Air.  Bowers  had 
a  splendid  record.  In  days  of  complex  legal  troubles 
foi  the  railroads  of  the  country  his  system  was  the 
one  of  the  exceeding  few  that  escaped  accusations. 

The  most  recent  important  work  of  Air.  Bowers 
\ras  the  preparation  of  the  report  upon  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  based  his  decision  as  to  “What  is  Whisky,” 
a  decision  that  did  more  to  clarify  the  whisky  situa¬ 
tion  and  reassure  the  public  mind  on  food  enactments 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


EZRA  J.  WARNER. 

Ezra  J.  Warner,  senior  member  of  the  Chicago 
wholesale  firm  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  multi¬ 
millionaire  and  philanthropist,  died  very  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  Lake  Forest  at  6 130  o’clock  p.  m.,  Sep¬ 
tember  II.  Death  was  due  to  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

Mr.  Warner  had  been  at  his  place  of  business  in 
Chicago  during  the  day,  as  had  been  his  custom  for 
many  years.  He  seemed  to  be  in  his  usual  good 
health.  He  returned  to  Lake  Forest  at  6  o’clock. 

He  went  to  his  apartments  to  dress  for  dinner  and 
Avas  alone  in  the  room  when  the  seizure  came.  Usually 
his  dressing  occupied  but  a  few  moments.  When  he 
did  not  reappear  downstairs  the  wiembers  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  became  alarmed.  His  youngest  son,  Harold  R. 
Warner,  went  to  Air.  Warner’s  room.  He  found  his 
father  unconscious. 

Few  men  in  Chicago  were  better  known  than  was 
Ezra  J.  Warner.  He  had  lived  continuously  in  the 
city  since  1863.  He  had  seen  Chicago  grow  from  a 
struggling  little  city  by  the  lake  into  the  second  city 
of  the  Union,  and  he  had  always  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  Air.  Warner 
was  an  early  advocate  of  pure  foods  and  his  personal 
influence  was  always  on  the  side  of  high  ideals  and 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  house  of  which 
he  was  a  member  was  always  in  the  van  of  the  pure 
food  movement. 


INDIANA  NOTES. 

Whether  the  bakers  of  Indiana  shall  be  compelled 
to  wrap  all  bread  before  it  leaves  the  bake  shops  when 
intended  for  retail  outside  the  shops  where  it  is  made 
is  to  be  determined  by  an  elaborate  system  of  tests 
soon  to  be  set  under  way  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J. 
N.  Hurty,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health.  Several  months  ago  the  Board  issued  an  or¬ 
der  directing  that  all  such  bread  should  be  wrapped, 
beginning  July  i,  but  the  State  Association  of  Bakers 
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employed  an  attorney  and  through  him  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  a  short  time  before  the  order  was  to 
become  effective.  It  presented  figures  to  show  that 
the  01  del  would  entail  an  additional  cost  of  several 
iiundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  the  bakers,  and 
declared  that  it  would  lead  to  the  elimination  of  Vi¬ 
enna  and  similar  bieads  from  the  trade,  since  that 
bread  could  not  be  wrapped  and  sold. 

The  showing  made  by^  the  bakers  before  the  Board 
'  was  sufficient  to  obtain  a  postponement  of  the  order 
until  January  i,  1911,  when  it  will  be  either  rescinded 
or  enforced.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Hurty  and  H.  E.  Barn¬ 
ard,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  with  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  State  Association  of  Bakers,  will 
begin  in  the  state  laboratory  shortly  a  test  of  bread 
wrapping  under  conditions  as  nearly  like  those  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  average  bakery  as  possible. 

In  pieparation  for  the  earlier  meeting'  of  the  board, 
when  theTrcler  was  postponed.  Dr.  Barnard  made  a 
number  of  tests  of  bread  wrapping  in  his  laboratory, 
and  the  loaves  came  out  of  the  test  in  a  condition  that 
supported  the  contention  of  the  bakers  that  the  wrap¬ 
ping  of  all  bread  was  not  practicable,  since  it  led  to 
souring  and  moulding  except  when  the  bread  was 
submitted  to  a  special  method  of  baking.  The  Vienna 
bread  showed  up  with  a  soft  crust  and  somewhat 
soured.  The  crusts  of  all  the  loaves  came  out  soft  and 
moist  and  in  some  instances  covered  with  water  which 
was  not  able  to  pass  throug'h  the  oiled  paper  covering. 

The  purpose  of  the  State  Board  is  to  insure  sani¬ 
tary  methods  of  handling  the  bakery  product,  and  the 
bakers  have  offered  to  meet  the  Board  half  way  and 
introduce  such  methods  as  will  insure  delivery  to  the 
retailers  in  a  wholly  sanitary  method  if  relieved  of 
the  order  to  wrap  the  product.  Specially  constructed 
baskets  and  wagons,  with  special  rules  for  the  drivers, 
have  been  proposed  and  favorably  received  by  the 
members  of  the  State  Board.  Dr. ‘Barnard,  it  i's  un¬ 
derstood,  will  stand  pat  on  his  wish  to  have  all  bread 
wrapped.  . 

Twenty-two  convictions  were  had  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  m  the  state  during  August  for  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  state  food  and  drug  laws,  and  of  this 
number  only  two  were  for  selling  goods  containing 
benzoate  of  soda.  These  Avere  on  complaints  against 
dealers  in  summer  drinks.  The  largest  part  of  the 
fines  were  for  selling  drugs  either  not  labeled  or  im¬ 
properly  labeled.  The  department  during  the  month 
gave  particular  attention  to  druggists  selling  medi¬ 
cines  and  drugs  usually  used  in  doses  for  children, 
and  found  wide  grounds  for  complaint  on  this  score.’ 
The  department,  for  the  assistance  of  druggists  and 
fathers  and  mothers,  has  issued  a  list  of  drugs  and 
their  component  parts,  such  as  are  for  sale  in  all  drug 
stores.  The  lists  are  furnished  free  on  application. 

It  is  expected  here  that  the  evidence  in  the  suit 
brought  in  the  Federal^  court  here  against  the  State 
Board  of  Health  by  Williams  Brothers  Company  and 
the  Curtice  Brothers  Company,  to  set  aside  the  Board’s 
order  against  the  sale  of  any  goods  containing  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda,  will  be  completed  by  September  25th, 
and  the  matter  left  to  the  court.  No  ruling  is  ex¬ 
pected  before  the  latter  part  of  November.  More 
than  twelve  thousand  pages  of  evidence  have  been 
transcribed  by  the  court  reporters  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  attorney  general.  The  state’s  defense  in 
the  case  has  virtually,  exhausted  the  expenses  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Department  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  two  months  before  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year. 
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United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 


NOTICE  or  GENERAL  HEARING. 

W  ashington,  D.  C.,  September  8. —  The  Board  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
1st  of  November,  I9ic)>  in  Board  Room  at  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  216  Thirteenth  Street,  South¬ 
west,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  in  order 
to  olitain  information  from  the  trade  and  others  on 
what  restrictions,  if  any,  should  be  placed  on  coffee 
in  the  American  market  under  the  name  of  “Santos.” 
All  persons  interested  in  the  matter  are  respectfully 
requested  to  be  present,  and  such  evidence  as  they 
have  which  is  germane  to  the  question. 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Acting  Chairman. 


NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT. 

Following  a  plan  of  printing  the  notices  of  judg¬ 
ment  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
synoptical.  The  American  Food  Journal  herewith 
presents  the  notices  numbered  from  284  to  299  inclu¬ 
sive.  They  will  appear  henceforth  from  month  to 
month  as  published. 

No.  284. — Alleged  Misbranding  of  Danderine.  In  this  case 
judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeal, 
Fourth  Circuit,  dismissing  the  appeal  of  the  United  States 
\'s.  Knowlton  Danderine  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  from  a  de¬ 
cision  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  West  Virginia  in  libel  proceedings  against  sixty- 
five  casks  of  Danderine  shipped  from  Detroit  to  Wheeling. 
The  lower  court  held  that  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  did  not 
require  drugs  to  be  labeled  as  to  alcohol  content.  The,  Court 
of  Appeals  relied  upon  the  fact  that  the  compound  was  not 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  to  be  sold  in  bulk  form,  but 
to  be  bottled  and  labeled  for  sale  by  the  claimant  in  West 
Virginia. 

No.  285.— Adulteration  of  Cream.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  rendered  in  the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  Stephen  A.  Thomas  of  Adamstqwn,  Md.,  for  having 
shipped  to  Washington  cream  from  which  a  portion  of  the 
butter  fat  had  been  abstracted.  On  a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of 
$10  was  imposed. 

No.  286. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  In 
this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Kentucky,  against  the  O. 
L.  Gregory  Vinegar  Co.,  Paducah,  for  having  shipped  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  a  dilute  acetic  acid  labeled  “Pure  Cider 
Vinegar.”  On  a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  287.— Adulteration  of  Milk.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
fining  William  C.  Null,  Douhs,  Md.,  $10  for  having  shipped 
watered  milk  into  Washington. 

y[o.  288. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Black  Pepper. 
In  this  case  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  against 
the  Calumet  Tea  &  Cofifee  Co.,  Chicago,  for  shipping  in 
interstate  commerce  a  compound  of  wheat,  capsicum,  fruit 
shells  and  black  pepper  labeled  “Pepper.”  The  defendant 
filed  a  demurrer  and  subsequently  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
fined  $50. 

No.  280. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  In 
this  case  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  against  Bar¬ 
rett  &  Barrett,  Chicago,  for  having  shipped  in  _  interstate 
commerce  an  artificially  colored  vinegar  containing  dilute 
acetic  acid  and  other  foreign  substances  labeled  “Allegan  Co., 
Mich.,  Cider  Vinegar.”  Fines  were  imposed  aggregating  $50. 

No.  290. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Maple  Syrup. 
In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  against  the 
D.  B.  Scully  Syrup  Co.,  on  a  charge  of  shipping  in  inter¬ 


state  commerce  a  food  product  labeled  ‘Westmoreland  New 
Hampshire  Maple  Syrup”  which  was  found  to  be  mixed  in 
part  with  cane  syrup.  A  fine  of  $10  was  imposed  on  a  plea 
of  guilty.  .  . 

No.  291. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Neufchatel 
Cheese.  In  this  case  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois- 
against  J.  L.  Kraft  &  Bros.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  having  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  consignments  of  a  food  product  lab¬ 
eled  “Blue  Ribbon  Brand  Neufchatel  Style  Cheese”  which 
were  found  to  have  been  made  from  skimmed  milk  and  to 
be  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  Fines  ag¬ 
gregating  $20  were  imposed  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  292. — -Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Powdered 
Colocynth.  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
against  the  Murry  &  Nickell  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Chicago, 
for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  a  drug  labeled 
“provided  colocynth”  found  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  On  a  plea  of 
guilty  fines  aggregating  $20  were  imposed. 

No.  293. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Essence  of 
Wintergreen.  In  this  case,  tried  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  judgrnent  was 
rendered  against  Dallemond  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  shipping  in 
interstate  commerce  a  drug  branded  “essence  of  wintergreen” 
found  to  contain  less  than  one-half  the  necessary  amount  of 
wintergreen  and  artificially  colored  to  conceal  the  inferiority. 
The  defendants  pleaded  guilty  and  were  fined  $20. 

No.  294.— Misbranding  of  a  Drug,  “Make-Man  Tablets.”  In 
this  case  judgment  was  rendered  against  the  Make-Man 
Tablet  Co.,  Chicago,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  for  falsely  branding  the 
products  as  a  cure  for  nervous  diseases.  A  fine  of  $20  was 
imposed. 

No.  295. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Eggs.  In  this 
case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  ordering  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  seventy  cases  of  eggs  shipped  by  the  Buffalo  Cold 
Storage  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  were  found  to  be  in  whole 
or  in  part  filthy  and  decomposed. 

No.  296. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  “K0S-K0I4”  Jn 
this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  against  the  Seth- 
ness  Co.,  Chicago,  for  shipping  in  interstate  com.merce  a 
food  product  known  as  “Kos-Kola,”  which  contained  co¬ 
caine  and  which  fact  did  not  show  in  the  label.  Other  mis¬ 
branding  facts  were  proven.  Fines  aggregating  $20  were 
imposed. 

No.  297.— Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Pepper.  In  this 
case,  tried  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District,  of  New  York,  judgment  was  entered  against  Ben¬ 
nett,  Sloan  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  having  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  pepper  found  to  be  adulterated  with  ash  and 
sand.  A  fine  of  $10  was  imposed  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  298. — Misbranding  of  a  Feed,  “Cerecut.”  In  this  case 
judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Minnesota  against  the  Cereal  Products  Co.. 
Minneapolis,  for  shipping  in  interstate  commerce  a  feed 
known  as  “Cerecut.”  which  was  found  to  be  misbranded  as 
to  content.  On  a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  299.— Adulteration  of  Ice.  In  this  case  judgment  was 
entered  against  the  American  Ice  Co.  in  the  Police  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  having  vended  in  Washington 
ice  containing  filthy  and  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  A  fine  of  $150  was  imposed  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 


COLORING  OF  SAUSAGE  CASINGS. 

The  federal  meat  inspection  service  is  maintaining: 
strictly  its  regulations  prohibiting  the  use  of  coloring 
matter  in  sausages.  The  government  regulations  per¬ 
mit  the  coloring  of  the  outside  of  casings  where  the 
coloring  matter  does  not  penetrate  through  the  casing 
to  the  sausage  meat,  but  that  is  all.  Warning  is  given 
against  the  use  of  coloring  matter  in  the  water  in 
Avhich  sausages  are  cooked.  The  Bureau  has  issued 
instructions  on  these  points  to  inspectors  as  follows: 

By  referring  to  Service  Announcements,  April  15,  1909, 
page  31,  inspectors  will  see  that  instructions  are  given  re¬ 
garding  the  coloring  of  casings.  The  application  of  the  per¬ 
mitted  colors  to  sausage  casings  or  other  casings  is  permitted 
provided  the  character  of  the  casing  is  such  that  the  color 
will  not  penetrate  into  the  meat  food  product  contained  in 
the  casing. 
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Inspectors  in  charge  of  meat  inspection  are  required  to  see 
that  no  coloring  matter  or  dj'e  is  used  in  the  water  in  which 
sausages  or  other  meat  food  products  are  cooked.  The  mo¬ 
mentary  dipping  of  sausage  in  casings  in  solutions  of  per¬ 
mitted  colors^  is  allowed,  provided  the  color  does  not  pene¬ 
trate  the  casings. 

Inspectors  in  charge  are  directed  to  obtain  and  forward 
to  the  Washington  office  information  concerning  the  use  of 
colors  for  sausage  casings  other  than  cloth  'in  establish¬ 
ments  under  their  supervision.  Tlie  manner  in  which  the 
coloring  material  is  applied,  the  names  of  the  colors  used, 
the  brands  of  the  sausages  to  which  the  coloring  is  applied, 
the  amount  of  sausage  sold  in  colored  casings,  and  any 
other  information  which  can  be  secured  should  be  reported. 

CARE  or  MILK  IN  HOME. 

A  Warning  to  Householders  and  Dealers. 

Office  of  The  Illinois  State  Eood  Commission, 
1620  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Bulletin  No.  21. 

If  the  producer  and  dealer  have  done  their  duty, 
tliere  is  left  daily  at  the  consumer's  door  a  bottle  of 
clean,  cold,  unadulterated  milk.  It  will  l)ecome  unfit 
for  food  (especially  for  babies)  if  not  properly  cared 
for  in  the  home.  Care  for  your  milk  properly  by  ob¬ 
serving-  the  following  rules: 

1.  Have  the  dealer  leave  the  bottles  in  a  cool  place, 
protected  from  sun  and  flies. 

2.  Take  bottles  in  at  earliest  posible  moment  after 
delivery. 

3.  Wash  cap  and  outside  of  bottle  thoroughly  with 
clean,  cold  water. 

4.  Then  place  at  once  on  ice. 

5.  Keep  the  ice  box  clean. 

6.  The  ice  box  must  contain  no  substance  such  as 

onions,  fish  or  other  substance  which  impart  their  fla¬ 
vor  to  milk.  ^ 

7.  Do  not  remove  milk  from  ice  box  till  you  are 
ready  to  use  it. 

8.  See  that  all  receptacles  for  milk  are  clean. 

9. _  Remove  the  cap  from  the  bottle  with  a  clean 
special_  lifter  and  replace  the  cap  and  put  back  on  ice 
immediately. 

10.  When  the  milk  has  been  used,  immediately  wash 
the  bottle  as  required  to  do  by  law  and  keep  Ixittle 
empty  and  sanitary  till  delivered  to  dealer. 

BACTERIA  THE  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 

Most  kinds  of  bacteria  are  harmless  to  human  be¬ 
ings  but  some  are  just  as  fatal  as  the  attacks  of  wild 
animals. _  If  you  are  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  you  get  hy¬ 
drophobia  and  just  as  surely  you  get  typhoid  fever  if 
attacked  by  typhoid  bacteria.  Every  other  kind  of  dis¬ 
ease  bacteria  produces  another  dififerent  disease. 

The  greatest  dangers  to  health  from  the  use  of  milk, 
arise  from  the  presence  in  or  the  introduction  into 
milk  of  harmful  bacteria,  and  from  their  increase  in 
number.  The  greater  their  number,  the  greater  is  the 
danger  to  human  life. 

Methods  for  avoiding  these  two  dangers  by  care  of 
milk  in  the  home  are  indicated  in  the  above  rules,  and 
how  the  observance  of  each  rule  helps  in  avoiding 
these  dangers  will  be  briefly  indicated.  As  bacteria 
multiply  in  number  and  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  do  not  multiply  is  essential  to  the 
intelligent  observance  of  all  the  above  rules,  these 
conditions  will  be  indicated  first. 

THE  FOOD  OF  BACTERIA. 

Bacteria  grow  on  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  All 
particles  of  food  on  floors,  walls,  tables,  utensils,  ice 
boxes  or  other  places,  afford  breeding  places  for  bac¬ 
teria.  and  bacteria  are  so  small  that  the  particles  of 
food  on  which  they  grow  may  be  of  such  minute  size  as 
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to  escape  detection  by  the  eye.  The  dust  and  dirt  in 
the  home  and  on  the  street  contain  large  quantities  of 
this  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  on  which  bacteria  feed. 
Thorough  washing  and  cleansing  of  all  parts  of  the 
home  and  of  all  utensils  used  for  food,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

HOW  BACTERIA  GET  IN  FOOD. 

Harmful  bacteria  may  be  in  the  food  when  it  ar¬ 
rives  in  the  home,  if  it  is  a  portion  of  a  diseased  ani¬ 
mal,  has  been  handled  by  people  having  disease,  has 
been  in  contact  with  flies  or  dust,  or  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  stored  or  shipped  under  insanitary  conditions. 
F.ven  the  air  (especially  inside  of  buildings  and  in  in¬ 
sanitary  surroundings)  contains  bacteria  which  may 
get  in  the  food  if  it  is  exposed. 

MILK  A  CHOICE  FOOD  FOR  BACTERIA. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  substances  in  which  bacteria  dan¬ 
gerous  to  human  life  multiply  most  rapidly.  In  pro¬ 
tecting  it  from  contamination  you  will,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  and  at  the  same  time,  protect  the  other  foods 
in  your  home  from  the  dangerous  bacteria.  You  can¬ 
not  protect  one  without  protecting  the  others.  A 
liome  safe  and  sanitary  for  milk  will  be  safe  and  san¬ 
itary  for  other  foods. 

A  number  of  epidemics  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever  have  been  traced  to  milk  supply.  In  such  dis¬ 
eases  the  milk  was  infected  by  some  one  handling  the 
milk  who  had  the  disease  or  who  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  diseased  person.  Obviously,  one  sufifering 
from  a  contagious  disease  or  one  who  is  caring  for  a 
diseased  person  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  near  or 
to  handle  the  milk  or  its  utensils  for  other  members 
of  the  household.  Typhoid  fever  while  not  classed  as  a 
contagious  disease,  is  communicable  from  one  person 
to  another.  The  ordinary  channel  of  communication 
is  generally  considered  to  be  drinking  water  contam¬ 
inated  by  .sewage  but  occasionally  it  is  disseminated 
tln-ough  food.  Milk  may  become  infected  with  this 
disease  in  various  ways,  for  instance  contaminated 
water  used  for  cleansing  milk  utensils  or  bottles. 

Summer  intestinal  diseases  of  children  may  be 
caused  by  disease  bacteria  carried  into  the  system  by 
the  mily  supply.  All  other  germ  diseases  may  be 
spread  by  means  of  infected  milk. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  milk  is  an  excellent  me¬ 
dium  for  the  growth  of  disease  bacteria  as  well  as  for 
growth  of  harmless  bacteria. 

HOW  FAST  BACTERIA  MULTIPLY. 

The  relation  of  bacteria  to  temperature  is  most  in- 
tere.sting  and  important.  A  certain  amount  of  heat  is 
essential  to  their  growth  and  a  certain  amount  is  fatal 
to  them.  Each  particular  variety  of  bacteria  has  an 
upper  and  a  lower  temperature  limit  beyond  which  it 
does  not  grow,  and  a  certain  temperature,  called  the 
optimum,  at  which  it  grows  best.  Most  forms  grow 
best  between  80  and  98  degrees  F.  If  milk  is  cooled 
and  held  at  50  degrees  F.  or,  better  still,  40  degrees, 
rapid  growth  is  checked  at  once  and  the  multiplication 
is_  very  slow.  One  writer  has  represented  the  relative 
increase  of  bacteria  in  milk  held  at  dififerent  tempera¬ 
tures  as  follows ; 


A'lilk  held  Relative  number  of  bacteria  at  the  end  of 

at  0  hour  6  hrs.  12  hrs.  24  hrs.  48  hrs. 

r>8  degrees .  1  1.7  24.2  6,128.0  357,499.6 

50  degrees  .  1  1.2  1.5  4.1  6.2 


In  the  foregoing  table  one  (i)  is  assumed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  fresh  milk  and  the 
relative  number  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  6, 
12.  24  and  48  hours  at  two  temperatures  as  shown  in 
the  succeeding  colunms.  These  figures  are  based  on 
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a  number  of  actual  counts  and  illustrate  the  effect  of 
a  difference  of  i8  degrees  on  the  multiplication  of  bac¬ 
teria.  If  the  milk  had  contained  at  the  beginning 
1,000  bacteria,  the  part  held  at  the  lower  temperature 
would  have  contained  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
only  4,000  bacteria,  while  the  other  would  have  at  the 
same  stage  contained  6,128,000.  When  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  milk  is  nearer  80  degrees  to  98  degrees  F. 
at  which  temperature  they  multiply  most  rapidly,  the 
rate  of  increase  increases  many  fold. 

KILLING  BACTERIA. 

The  bacteria  in  milk  may  be  killed  by  boiling  the 
milk.  This  is  called  sterilizing  the  milk.  Boiling  is 
not  a  practical  way  of  killing  the  bacteria  because  it 
spoils  the  flavor  of  the  milk.  The  bacteria  may  be 
killed  by  heating  the  milk  for  several  minutes  bclozv 
the  boiling  temperature,  and  the  flavor  produced  by 
boiling  is  avoided.  This  process  is  called  pasteuriza¬ 
tion.  If  you  have  reason  to  suspect  the  cleanliness  or 
liealthfulness  of  your  milk  supply  and  a  better  supply 
cannot  be  obtained,  pasteurize  your  milk. 

now  TO  PASTEURIZE  MILK  AT  HOME. 

Alilk  may  be  efficiently  pasteurized  in  the  household 
by  setting  the  bottle  of  milk  in  a  vessel  containing  wa¬ 
ter  and  heating  the  water  until  the  milk  reaches  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  150  degrees.  It  may  then  be  removed 
from  stove  and  allowed  to  stand  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes  in  the  water,  the  temperature  or  the  water 
being  above  that  of  the  milk  and  while  it  slowly  cools 
the  milk  will  be  thoroughly  heated.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  place  the  milk  in  a  sterilized  bottle,  chill  at  once 
and  keep  it  cold  until  used. 

Exposing  bacteria  ten  minutes  at  150  to  160  d-egrees 
is  fatal  to  nearly  all  bacteria  which  do  not  form  spores. 

baby's  milk. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  baby  with  cow’s  milk, 
or  a  prepared  food  containing  cow’s  milk,  the  milk 
(unless  you  know  its  history)  should  be  pasteurized 
by  the  above  method  in  the  home  (whether  it  has  been 
previously  pasteurized  by  the  dealer  or  not.) 

Enough  milk  food  should  be  prepared  at  one  time 
to  last  the  baby  till  the  next  milk  supply  arrives.  Have 
as  many  nursing  bottles  as  the  baby  is  to  have  meals  in 
that  period.  Each  bottle  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
immediately  after  being  used.  While  the  milk  is  being 
pasteurized,  sterilize  all  the  bottles  by  filling  them  with 
boiling  water.  Then  as  soon  as  the  food  is  prepared 
and  still  hot,  empty  the  bottles  and  pour  into  each  bot¬ 
tle  just  the  amount  and  no  more  of  milk  food  that  the 
baby  should  have  for  one  meal.  Fill  the  bottles  by 
means  of  a  small  funnel  used  for  no  other  purpose 
and  sterilized  just  before  using.  Avoid  getting  the  in¬ 
side  neck  of  the  bottle  wet.  (If  wet,  wipe  dry  with 
absorbent  cotton.)  Fill  the  dry  neck  of  the  bottle  with 
absorbent  cotton.  This  dry  cotton  will  keep  out  bac¬ 
teria  better  than  stoppers  of  any  kind.  Never  use  the 
same  piece  of  cotton  twice.  Keep  the  cotton  clean  in 
a  covered  container.  The  bottles  should  then  be  quick¬ 
ly  cooled  in  water  and  placed  on  ice.  When  ready  to 
feed,  warm  the  milk  by  placing  the  bottle  in  warm 
water,  remove  the  cotton  plug  and  place  the  sterilized 
nipple.  Filling  the  nursing  bottle  with  milk  and  using 
it  for  more  than  one  meal  is  a  dangerous  practice. 

FLAVOR  THE  MILK. 

Many  of  the  bacteria  in  milk  do  not  produce  disease 
but  cause  the  milk  to  sour  and  spoil  it  in  other  ways. 
The  flavor  of  milk  is  materially  changed  by  growth  of 
bacteria. 

I.  Have  the  dealer  leave  the  bottle  in  a  cool  place 
protected  from  flies. 


The  importance  of  having  the  milk  left  in  a  cool 
place  can  be  seen  at  once  when  the  speed  with  which 
l3acteria  grow  is  considered.  Even  the  cleanest  milk 
supplied  to  the  consumer  contains  in  fifteen  drops, 
thousands  of  bacteria.  To  keep  the  milk  safe,  sweet 
and  wholesome,  depends  on  keeping  it  so  cold  that  they 
will  not  multiply.  The  direct  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
heat  reflected  from  the  building  raise  the  temperature 
of  milk  exposed  under  such  conditions  and  the  nearer 
this  temperature  approaches  that  of  summer,  the  faster 
the  bacteria  multiply  and  the  attendant  dangers  in¬ 
crease.  Milk  exposed  under  such  dangerous  condi¬ 
tions  is  also  subject  to  infection  by  flies.  The  house 
fly,  now  known  as  the  typhoid  fly,  born  in  filth  and 
feeding  on  filth,  also  feeds  on  the  clean  food  intended 
for  the  baby  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  A  thin  film 
of  milk  and  water  is  often  found  on  top  of  the  bottle 
cap.  Not  only  do  dogs  and  cats  get  at  this  when  the 
bottle  is  exposed,  but  the  typhoid  fly  here  deposits 
germs  from  its  filth  laden  feet,.  The  germs  multiply 
rapidly  and  there  is  danger,  even  when  the  cap  is  per¬ 
fectly  fitted,  of  the  germs  w'orking  down  into  the  milk 
in  the  bottle. 

Bottled  milk  is  safest.  If  situated  so  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  bottled  milk,  do  not  set  out  over  night 
an  uncovered  vessel  to  collect  thousands  of  bacteria 
from  street  dust  before  milk  is  put  into  it.  Use  a  glass 
preserving  jar  in  which  nothing  but  milk  is  put ;  use 
the  jars  with  glass  tops  but  omit  the  rubber  band. 

Dipping  milk  from  large  cans  and  pouring  it  into 
customers’  receptacles  on  the  street — with  all  the  inci¬ 
dent  exposure  to  air  not  always  the  cleanest — is  bad 
practice,  and  milk  from  the  grocery  store  or  the  bak¬ 
ery  which  is  kept  in  a  can,  open  much  of  the  time,  pos¬ 
sibly  without  refrigeration,  is  to  be  avoided. 

2.  Take  the  bottles  in  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment  after  delivery. 

In  large  cities,  where  most  of  the  milk  comes  by 
morning  trains  from  a  considerable  distance,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  deliver  fresh  morning’s  milk  in  time  for 
breakfast,  and  that  milked  the  day  before  must  be 
given  to  patrons  who  insist  on  an  early  delivery. 

Milk  twelve,  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours  old 
needs  every  protection  if  it  is  to  remain  sweet  and 
wholesome  till  consumed.  It  should  be  cold  when  de¬ 
livered.  Every  minute  it  remains  exposed  to  the  warm 
air  reduces  its  value.  Each  newly  formed  bacterium 
produces  others  in  a '  marvelously  short  time,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  bottles  on  ice  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and  get  the  milk  so  cold  the 
bacteria  cannot  grow. 

3.  Wash  cap  and  outside  of  bottle  thoroughly  with 
dean,  cold  water. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  endeavor  of  the  dealer  to  keep 
milk  cold,  the.  bottle  comes  in  contact  with  unclean  ice 
and  water.  While  in  the  delivery  wagon,  any  milk 
or  water  on  the  cap  of  the  bottle  is  subject  to  attacks 
from  flies.  The  filth  may  be  removed  and  the  danger 
from  flies  mitigated  by  washing  the  bottle  as  directed. 

4.  Place  at  once  on  ice. 

Get  the  milk  as  cold  as  possible  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  coolest  part  of  the  ice  box  is  none  too  cold.  Do 
not  remove  the  cap.  It  is  safer  to  keep  it  covered  to 
exclude  not  only  dirt  and  bacteria,  but  also  the  flavors 
and  odors  which  milk  so  easily  absorbs.  If  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  50  degrees  F.  or  less,  good  milk  should 
remain  sweet  for  twelve  hours,  at  least,  after  it  reaches 
the  consumer,  and  ordinarily  for  twenty-four  hours 
or  more.  Sometimes  in  very  hot  weather  housekeep¬ 
ers  complain  that  in  spite  of  all  precautions  it  sours 
quickly,  even  in  the  ice  box.  This  is  often  due  to  the 
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fact  that  the  air  of  the  ice  box,  although  it  seems  cold 
ill  contrast  to  the  heat  outside,  is  really  not  cold 
enough  to  check  the  growth  of  the  bacteria ;  if  a  ther¬ 
mometer  placed  inside  registers  more  than  50  degrees 
E.  the  fault  is  almost  surely  in  the  temperature  of  the 
ice  box.  Any  delay  in  getting  the  milk  down  to  this 
temperature  means  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bac¬ 
teria. 

Keep  milk  in  the  original  bottle  till  needed  for  im- 
inediate  consumption;  do  not  pour  it  into  a  bowl  or 
jiitcher  for  storage;  do  not  pour  back  into  the  bottle 
milk  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  An  excellent 
way  of  serving  milk  on  the  table,  from  the  sanitary 
standpoint,  is  in  the  original  bottle ;  at  all  events  pour 
out  only  what  will  be  consumed  at  one  meal. 

5.  Keep  the  ice  box  clean. 

Keep  the  refrigerator  clean  and  sweet.  Personally 
inspect  it  at  least  once  a  week.  See  that  the  outlet  for 
inelted  ice  is  kept  open  and  that  the  space  under  the 
ice  rack  is  clean.  The  place  where  food  is  kept  should 
be  scalded  every  week  with  sal-soda  solution ;  a  single 
drop  of  spilled  milk  or  a  small  particle  of  other  ne¬ 
glected  food  will  contaminate  a  refrigerator  in  a  few 
days.  You  cannot  keep  milk  in  a  sanitary  condition 
in  an  insanitary  ice  box. 

6.  The  ice  box  must  contain  no  other  substances, 
such  as  onions,  which  imparts  their  flavor  to  milk. 

Milk  deteriorates  by  exposure  to  the  air  of  the  ice 
box,  pantry,  kitchen  or  nursery.  Any  odorous  sub¬ 
stance  will  impart  its  flavor  to  milk  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  Do  not  expose  uncovered  milk  in  a  refrigerator 
containing  food  of  any  kind,  not  to  mention  strong 
smelling  foods  like  fish,  cabbage  or  onions.  The  daii- 
ger  of  milk  absorbing  bad  flavors  is  minimized  bv 
keeping"  the  bottle  covered  with  a  paper  cap  as  long  as 
milk  is  in  it  and  when  not  actuallv  pouring"  from  it ; 
after  opening  a  bottle  and  removing  a  part  of  the  milk 
do  not  leave  the  bottle  uncovered. 

7.  Do  not  remove  milk  from  ice  box  till  you  are 
all  ready  to  use  it. 

Taking  the  bottle  away  from  the  .source  of  cold  be¬ 
fore  it  is  needed  or  allowing  it  to  stand  in  the  kitchen 
after  you  have  removed  all  that  was  needed,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  milk  getting  warm  and  becoming"  unsafe. 
Keep  milk  cold,  so  cold  bacteria  cannot  grow.  Keep 
it  cold,  not  some  of  the  time,  but  all  the  time. 

8.  See  that  all  receptacles  for  milk  are  clean. 

Dirt  in  the  home  means  bacteria  in  the  home.  To 
pour  clean  milk  in  unclean  receptacles  is  the  same  as 
wilfully  putting  bacteria  in  the  milk.  All  dishes  used 
for  holding  milk  should  be  absolutely  clean  and  pre¬ 
viously  sterilized. 

9.  Remove  the  cap  from  the  bottle  with  a  clean, 
special  lifter. 

Dirty  thumb  and  finger  or  knives  that  have  been 
used  for  other  purposes  are  often  used  to  remove  the 
cap.  This  practice  invariably  contaminates  the  milk 
during  the  process.  Any  smooth,  sharp  pointed  steel 
instrument  which  can  be  washed  clean  answers  the 
purpose  but  should  be  kept  for  this  special  use.  When 
the  cap  has  been  removed  the  handle  can  be  placed 
on  the  table  in  such  a  way  that  the  cap  hangs  beyond 
the  table.  In  this  way  the  cap  gathers  no  germs  from 
the  table  and  you  can,  without  danger,  replace  the  cap 
and  put  the  milk  back  on  the  ice  immediately  after  the 
desired  amount  of  milk  has  been  removed. 

10.  When  all  the  milk  has  been  used,  immediately 
wash  the  bottle  as  required  to  do  by  law,  and  keep  the 
bottle  empty  and  sanitary  until  delivered  to  dealer. 

As  soon  as  a  milk  bottle  is  empty,  rinse  it  in  luke¬ 
warm  water  until  it  appears  clear  and  set  it  bottom  side 
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up  to  drain.  Do  not  use  it  for  any  other  purpose  than 
holding  milk.  Never  return  filthy  bottles.  Bottles 
and  cans  are  in  many  instances  so  filthy  as  to  render 
their  proper  cleansing,  even  by  means  of  chemicals, 
exteremly  difficult. 

Moreover,  in  collecting  the  bottles  the  dealer  gets 
the  filth  from  unwashed  bottles  on  his  hands.  Disease 
geims  ])lanted  in  this  filth  by  flies  or  dust,  or  from  the 
homes  containing  diseases,  are  transplanted  by  his 
hands  to  the  milk  bottles  he  delivers  at  the  next  house 
and  so  disease  is  spread  and  the  whole  neighborhood 
infected.  Clean  bottles  will  not  foster  the  growth  and 
spread  of  disease  in  this  manner.  You  are  compelled 
by  law  to  cleanse  the  bottles  before  returning  them. 

Section  17  of  the  Illinois  food  law  reads  as  follows: 

Section  17.  Persons  receiving  milk  to  wash  cans, 
pci  son,  film  or  corporation  who  receives  from 
any  other  person,  firm  or  corporation  any  milk  or 
cream  in  cans,  bottles  or  vessels  which  have  been 
transported  over  any  railroad  or  boat  line,  where  such 
cans,  bottles  or  vessels  are  to  be  returned,  shall  cause 
the  said  cans,  bottles  or  vessels  to  be  emptied  before 
the  said  milk  or  cream  contained  therein  shall  become 
sour,  and  shall  cause  said  cans,  bottles  or  vessels  to  be 
immediately  washed  and  thoroughly  cleansed  and. 
aired.” 

This  section  of  the  law  applies  equally  to  the  house¬ 
holder  and  the  dealer,  and  this  notice  is  given  so  that 
those  ignorantly  violating  the  law  may  'comply  with 
its  provisions  and  avoid  prosecution. 

The  use  of  milk  bottles  as  containers  for  other  sub¬ 
stances  is  dangerous  to  the  milk  supply. 

A.  H.  Jones. 

Commissioner. 


NEW  FOOD  LAWS  IN  OHIO. 

The  recent  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  passed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  laws  effecting  food  matters,  among  them  acts 
relative  to  the  branding  of  full  cream  cheese ;  provid¬ 
ing  that  certain  fines,  fees  and  costs  shall  be  paid  to  the 
State  Dairy  Commissioner;  relative  to  the  labeling  of 
skimmed  cheese,  and  penalizing  the  adulteration  of 
turpentine. 

The  statute  providing  for  a ,  general  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  passed  at  the  same  session  we  re¬ 
produce. 

An  .Wt  to  amend  sections  7965,  2615.  2616  and  2622  of  the 
Cjeneral  Code,  to  provide  and  require  the  general  use  of 
standard  weights  and  measures  in  Ohio. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  : 

Section  1.  That  sections'  7965.  2615,  2616  and  2622  of  the 
Genera^  Code  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  i96o.  The  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall  be 
state  sealer.  The  standards  of  weights  and  maesures  adopted 
by  the  state  shall  be  deposited  in  a  suitable  room  at  Columbus 
and  be  by  him  kept  in  suitable  cases,  to  he  opened  only 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  with  such  standards  the  copies 
which  by  law  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  several  coun¬ 
ties,  cities  or  villages,  unless  by  joint  resolution  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly,  or  upon  a  call  of  either  house  for  information, 
or  by  order  of  the  governor  for  scientific  purposes.  The 
state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall,  upon  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  once  every  three  years  thereafter,  require 
each  county  auditor  and  city  or  village  sealer,  in  this  state, 
to  present  all  standards  of  weights  and  measures  in  their 
possession  to  him  for  comparison  with  the  standards  adopted 
by  the  state,  and  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall  con¬ 
demn  and  destroy  all  of  such  standards  as  do  not  conform 
with  the  standards  adopted  by  the  state.  Each  county  auditor 
and  each  city  and  village  sealer  shall  be  required  to  procure 
copies  pf  all  the  original  standards  adopted  by  the  state 
named  in  section  seven  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six 
of  the  General  Code,  except  such  standards  now  in  their 
possession  as  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall 
find  to  conform  with  the  standards  adopted  by  the  state.  It 
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shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner 
to  advise  and  assist  all  county,  city  and  village  sealers,  and 
generally  be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  relating 
to  weights  and  measures,  and  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties  he  may  use  the  services  of  any  persons  employed  under 
his  department.  The  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  or 
any  person  employed  by  him  for  that  purpose  may  try  and 
prove  any  weights,  measure,  balance  and  any  other  weighing 
or  measuring  device,  on  request  from  any  person,  and  when 
the  same  are  found  or  made  to  conform  to  the  state  stand¬ 
ards  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  sealed  and  marked,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixteen  of 
the  General  Code. 

Sec.  2015.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  the  county  auditor  shall 
be  countv  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  and  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible'  for  the  preservation  of  the  copies  of  the  original 
standards  delivered  to  his  office.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
count}'  auditor  to  see  that  all  state  laws  relating  to  weights 
and  measures  be  strictly  enforced  throughout  his  county 
and  to  assist  generally  in  the  prosecution  of  all  violations  of 
such  laws. 

Sec  2616.  The  countv  sealer  shall  compare  all  weiglks 
and  measures,  brought  to  him  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
copies  of  standards  in  his  possession.  When  they  are  made 
to  conform  to  the  legal  standards,  the  officer  comparing  th^n 
shall  seal  and  mark  such  weights  and  measures.  No  weight 
measure,  balance  or  other  weighing  or  measuring  device  shall 
be  used  or  maintained  for  weighing  and  measuring  in  this 
state  unless  such  weight,  measure,  balance  or  other  \veighing 
or  measuring  device  has  been  sealed  or  marked  by  the  state 
dairy  and  food  commissioner,  or  any  employe  of  said  com¬ 
missioner  detailed  for  that  purpose,  or  by  the  countv  sealer 
or  by  the  sealer  of  the  city  or  village  in  which  the  same  is 
used  or  maintained,  by  stamping  upon  each  the  letter  O 
and  the  last  two  figures  of  the  year  in  which  it  has  been 
compared  with  legal  standards,  adjusted  and  found  or  made 
to  conform  to  said  standards,  with  seals  to  be  provided  by 
said  dairy  and  food  commissioner  for  that  purpose.  Who¬ 
ever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  first  offense  and  for  each  subsequent  offense 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
ninetv  days  or  both.  A  justice  of  the  peace,  police  judge, 
or  mayor  shall  have  final  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  as  in 
cases  of  violation  of  law  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  food 
and  drink  and  dairy  products. 

Sec.  2622.  Each  county  sealer  of  weights  and  measures 
shall  appoint  by  writing  under  his  hand  and  seal,  a  Jepjjy 
who  shall  compare  weights  and  measures  brought  to  me 
office  of  the  countv  sealer  for  that  purpose,  with  the  copies 
of  the  original  standards  in  the  possession  of  the  county 
sealer  who  shall  receive  for  the  performance  of  tliat  duty, 
the  compensation  in  each  case  provided  by  law.  Such  deputy 
shall  also  be  employed  by  the  county  sealer  to  assist  in  the 
prosecution  of  all  violations  of  laws  relating  to  weights  and 
measures. 

Section  2  That  said  original  sections  7965,  2615,  2616  and 
2622  of  the  General  Code  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed. 


NEBRASKA  NET  WEIGHT  LAW  UPHELD. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Nebraska  state  law  le- 
quiring-  that  the  net  weight  of  package  goods  be 
marked  plainly  on  the  outside  of  the  containei  has 
been  upheld  by  the  district  court.  Hereafter,  says 
Nebraska  State  Food  Commissioner  Mams,  all  cor¬ 
porations  not  complying  with  the  law  will  be  prose¬ 
cuted. 

The  case  wherein  this  decision  was  rendered  is  one 
that  was  taken  to  this  court  by  the  meat  packers.  The 
law  specifically  mentions  lard,  cottolene  and  other  lard 
substitutes  as  being  among  the  food  products  packed 
in  packages  which  must  show  the  net  weight.  A 
great  many  complaints  were  made  concerning  Jard  in 
particular,  and  Commissioner  Mains  was  so  active  that 
a  case  was  brought  to  test  the  law.  _ 

The  court’s  decision  not  only  affects  lard  and  its 
substitutes  but  other  package  goods. 


FOOD  PROSECUTIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  operations  of  his  bureau  during 
Governor  Stuart’s  administration,  including  the  period 
from  January,  1907,  to  August  ist,  1910.  The  number 
of  food  samples  of  all  classes,  including  soft  drinks, 
confections  and  condiments,  analyzed  was  23,571.  Total 
number  of  cases  prosecuted  and  terminated  was  2,093, 
of  which  861  were  cases  under  the  Oleomargarine  Act. 
The  amount  of  fines  collected  on  account  of  these  cases 
was  $105,964.84,  of  which  $63,243.44  was  received 
from  oleomargarine  fines.  In  addition  to  these  fines 
for  violations  of  the  Oleomargarine  Law,  eleven  de¬ 
fendants  were  given  jail  sentences  ranging  from 
twenty  days  to  six  months.  The  amount  of  fees  re¬ 
ceived  from  oleomargarine  licenses  was  $176,410.14, 
and  from  renovated  butter  licenses  $5,385.84.  The 
total  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $287,760.82.  The 
total  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were  $279,- 
049.37.  These  figures  show  that  the  bureau  was 
$8,711.45  more  than  self-sustaining. 

From  this  statement  it  is  clear  that  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration,  with  its  active  enforcement  of  the 
food  laws,  the  receipts  of  the  office  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  branch  of  the 
public  service.  The  commissioner  states  that  this 
bureau  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  revenue  collecting 
agency,  because  its  purpose,  first  and  last,  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  consumer  from  the  public  sale  of  food  injur¬ 
ious  to  health  and  from  fraudulent  labeling.  It  should 
be  understood  that  under  present  laws  all  receipts  of 
the  office  are  turned  directly  into  the  state  treasury 
for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth  and  all  its  expenses 
are  paid  from  specific  appropriations  made  by  the  legis¬ 
lature. 


OKLAHOMA  AFTER  BAD  EGGS. 

According  to  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Oklahoma 
Board  of  Health,  which  became  effective  September  i. 
bad  eggs  are  to  be  eliminated  from  the  market. 

Placards  mailed  to  all  egg  dealers  throughout  the 
state  warn  them  to  hereafter  buy  eggs  on  the  “loss 
off  basis.”  Interested  in  the  handling  of  eggs  are  the 
consumer,  first  the  farmer,  egg  wholesaler,  merchants, 
hotel  and  restaurant  dealers.  Heretofore  eggs  have 
been  purchased  on  the  bulk  plan,  that  is,  the  dealer 
buying  the  eggs  from  the  farmer  just  as  they  come, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent,  selling  them  to  the  mer¬ 
chant,  he  to  the  hotels  and  restaurants  and  to  the 
consumers. 

The  farmer  insists  on  selling  the  bad  eggs  and  the 
other  dealers  do  not  care  to  stand  the  loss,  and  the 
consumer  .suffers. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Health  is  following 
the  example  of  Kansas  and  many  other  states,  in  the 
steps  they  have  taken  along  this  line. 

Medical  experts  claim  there  is  in  the  white  of  eggs 
tuberculosis  germs,  and  unless  the  eggs  are  thoroughly 
cooked  people  should  not  eat  eggs  laid  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  It  has  long  been  certain  that  bad  eggs 
contain  poisonous  germs. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  intends  to  prosecute  all 
violators  of  the  law.  The  crime  is  a  misdemeanor 
and  comes  under  the  head  of  selling  impure  or  adul¬ 
terated  foods. 

In  addition  to  the  placards,  letters  are  being  sent 
to  all  the  egg  dealers  and  merchants  explaining  Rule 
II,  regulating  the  selling  of  eggs. 
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RESOLUTIONS  IN  FAVOR  OF  UNIFORM  PURE 
FOOD  LAWS  ADOPTED  AT  THE  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  RETAIL 
GROCERS’  AND  GENERAL  MERCHANTS 
ASSOCIATION  AT  SUPERIOR,  WISCONSIN, 
AUGUST  22-24,  1910. 

Whereas,  The  Retail  Grocers  and  General  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  have  alwa3^s  been 
firni  believers  in  and  stannch  supporters  of  the  basic 
principles  of  pure  legislation,  and 

Whereas,  The  Retail  Grocers  and  General  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  have  placed  them¬ 
selves  on  record  to  that  effect,  time  and  time  again  in 
convention  assembled,  and 

Whereas,  The  Retail  Grocers  and  General  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  City  of  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
23d,  24th  and  25th  days  of  August,  1909,  did  adopt 
resolutions  defining  the  position  of  the  Retail  Grocers 
and  General  Merchants  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in 
reg'ard  to  pure  food  legislation  with  special  reference 
to  uniformity  between  State  and  National  laws,  and 
Whereas,  The  public  press  of  the  country  has  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  editorially  in  favor  of  uniformity  of  leg¬ 
islation  ;  and  all  fair  minded  and  right  thinking  peo¬ 
ple  believe  in  the  reasonableness  of  that  contention, 
and 

Wh  ereas.  The  movement  for  uniform  legislation 
has  assumed  national  proportions  through  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  and 

Whereas,  Wisconsin  has  a  State  Commission  on 
Uniform  Legislation,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Retail  Grocers  and  General  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  Citj’  of  Superior,  Wisconsin,  on  the 
22d,  23d  and  24th  days  of  x^ugust,  1910,  that  we  re¬ 
affirm,  ratify  and  endorse  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Neenah  convention  on  pure  food  .legislation ;  that 
we  respectfully  invite  the  press  and  the  people  of  the 
State,  his  excellency  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  the 
honorable  State  Legislators,  the  Wisconsin  State  Com¬ 
mission  on  Uniform  Legislation  and  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  to  assist  in  the  movement  for  uni¬ 
formity  between  state  and  national  food  legislation, 
to  the  end  that  the  consumers  while  being  fully  pro¬ 
tected  will  not  suffer  through  the  enhanced  cost  of 
food  articles  through  the  enormous  extra  expense  re¬ 
sulting  from  diverse  and  inconsistent  food  legislation  ; 
that  the  tax-paying  merchants  of  the  State  may  not 
suff'er  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  loss  of  trade; 
that  the  people  may  not  be  deprived  of  pure,  whole¬ 
some  and  cheap  articles  of  food  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  facts  existing  at  the  present  time  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Wisconsin  law  not  being  in  harmon}-  with 
the  Federal  law  and  adjacent  State  laws  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  to-wit: 

Chapter  152,  Laws  of  1905,  of  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  relating  the  sale  of  syrups,  molasses  and  glucose 
mixtures,  legally  recognized,  permitted  and  established 
the  use  of  the  words  “corn  syrup”  in  the  sale  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  of  an  article  of  commerce  known 
and  sold  therein  as  “corn  syrup”  for  more  than  thirty 
years — was  amended  by  Chapter  557  of  the  laws  of 
1907,  the  words  “corn  syrup”  being  eliminated-^- 
thereby  prohibiting  same — and  requiring  said  article 
to  be  labeled  and  sold  as  “glucose.”  The  ruling  of  the 
food  control  officers  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Federal  law  being  in  part 


as  follows  “Of  the  thick  viscous  syrup  ob¬ 

tained  by  the  incomplete  hydrolosis  of  the  starch  of 
corn  and  composed  essentially  of  dextrose,  maltose 
and  dextrine.  In  our  opinion  it  is  lawful  to  label  this 
syrup  as  ‘corn  syrup ”  The  pure  food  law  of  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  having  such 
a  law,  permits  the  labeling  of  this  syrup  as  “corn 
.syrup”  except  Wisconsin.  On  account  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  law  being  the  only  law  in  the  United  States  re¬ 
quiring  “corn  syrup”  to  be  labeled  and  sold  as  “glu¬ 
cose,”  the  manufacturers  of  ‘“corn  syrup,”  none  of 
whom  are  located  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  refuse  to 
label  and  sell  their  product  in  Wisconsin  as  “glucose” 
and  have  refused  and  discontinued  shipping  “corn 
syrup”  into  the  State,  thereby  depriving  the  tax-paying 
jobbers  of  a  legitimate  article  of  commerce  which 
the  Food  Commissioners  of  the  State  admits  is  a 
healthful  food  article,  and  the  trade  in  which  amounts 
annually  to  about  one  thousand  carloads ;  and  if  the 
demands  of  the  consuming  public  for  “corn  syrup”  are 
to  be  supplied  the  retail  dealers,  if  at  all,  can  only  ob¬ 
tain  same  at  very  great  inconvenience  and  expense  by 
going  to  jobbers  outside  of  the  State  who  own  “corn 
syrup”  which  is  legally  saleable  in  their  own.  State 
and  who  will  relabel  same  and  sell  to  Wisconsin  re¬ 
tailers,  all  of  which  inflicts  great  hardship  and  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  consuming  public  and  tax-paying  mer¬ 
chants  of  Wisconsin.  Be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  official  organ  and  the  press  for  publica¬ 
tion,  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  his  excellency  the 
Governor  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner,  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Commission  on  Uni¬ 
form  Legislation,  to  the  Governor  and  members  of 
i^he  State  Legislature  when  in  session  in  1911,  and  to 
the  National  Civic  Federation. 


WASHINGTON  BLEACHED  FLOUR  RULING. 

There  seems  to  be  among  the  trade  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  stand  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  bleaching  flour.  Some  fifteen 
months  ago,  in  keeping  with  the  federal  ruling,  notice 
was  given  by  this  department  to  stop  Ideaching  flour 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  Again  at  the  convention 
of  Western  Food  Control  Officials  at  Boise,  Idaho,  in 
April,  T910,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  concurred  in  by 
the  department  of  this  state,  that  th*e  matter  of  bleached 
flour,  in  the  states  there  rei^resented,  should  rest  until 
such  time  as  the  federal  case  then  in  the  courts  be  tried. 
This  case  has  now  been  fully  tried  out  before  a  jurv  in 
the  United  District  Court  in  Kansas  City,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  won.  The  statute  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  is  identical  with  the  federal  law  under  which  the 
above  jirosecution  was  brought ;  therefore. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
h'ood  and  Drugs  x\ct  of  the  State  of  Washington,  no 
more  flour  bleaching  or  sale  of  bleached  flour  within 
the  State  of  Washington  shall  take  place  until  such  time 
as  the  federal  case  recently  tried  shall  have  been  ap- 
]iealed  to  the  United  State  Supreme  Court  and  a  final 
decision  rendered.  In  accord  with  this  notice  prosecu¬ 
tions  will  follow  violations  of  the  law.  Provided,  that 
30  days  from  August  26th,  1910,  will  be  allowed  for 
the  disposition  of  bleached  flour  now  on  hand. 

Dated  at  Davenport,  Wash.,  August  26th,  1910. 

L.  Davies, 

State  Dairv  and  Food  Commissioner. 
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PURE  FOOD  LAW  IN  GERMANY. 

In  transmitting  the  following  report  Consul  Carl 
Bailey  Hurst,  of  Plauen,  says  that  as  a  result  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  German  pure  food  law  dealers  now 
supply  consumers  with  products  that  in  every  way  meet 
the  legal  requirements : 

A  public  laboratory  in  Plauen  makes  a  specialty  of 
examining  all  kinds  of  food  that  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  injurious  when  made  in  part  of  dele¬ 
terious  substances,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  utensils.  The 
German  federal  law  authorizes  the  police  to  secure, 
upon  payment  from  dealers  for  examination  in  the 
established  laboratories  all  kinds  of  food  products,  toys, 
carpets,  paints,  drinking  and  cooking  utensils  and  kero¬ 
sene.  Dealers  or  producers  who  are  found  guilty  of 
offending  against  the  pure  food  law,  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  and  suffer  a  penalty  affecting  their  personal 
liberty  are  subject,  for  three  years  after  the  expiration 
of  their  punishment,  to  have  the  premises  in  which 
the  incriminating  objects  have  been  sold,  stored,  or 
produced  supervised  as  frequently  as  conditions  may 
warrant.  The  severity  of  the  law  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  gross  offenders  may  be  punished  by  life¬ 
long  imprisonment  with  hard  labor. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  laboratory  in  Plauen  to  take 
annually  for  chemical  analysis,  for  each  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  in  this  neighborhood,  30  miscellaneous  sam¬ 
ples  purchased  of  different  dealers.  At  the  same  time 
the  samples  are  bought  the  store  and  adjacent  rooms 
may  be  inspected.  Only  after  a  preliminary  warning 
has  been  found  of  no  avail  is  a  guilty  producer  or 
dealer  punished  with  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 
The  supervising  officials  instruct  and  help  by  giving 
information  concerning  the  condition  and  preparation 
of  various  foods. 


RESHIPPING  OF  MEATS  BY  WHOLESALERS. 

Reshipment  in  interstate  trade  of  meat  products 
which  have  been  processed  at  branch  houses,  wholesale 
or  jobbers'  establishments  without  government  inspec¬ 
tion  is  prohibited  by  the  government  inspection  service. 
It  has  been  found  that  non-inspected  houses  of  this 
kind  have  been  selling  inspected  goods  to  other  whole¬ 
salers  and  the  latter  have  reshipped  them  in  inter-state 
trade.  This  is  contrary  to  regulations,  as  such 
products  cannot  go  into  inter-state  trade  when  they 
have  passed  through  non-inspected  houses  where 
processing  is  done.,  The  notice  to  government  in¬ 
spectors  on  this  ])oint  is  as  follows : 

“The  attention  of  the  Bureau  has  been  brought  to  the 
fact  that  certain  branch  houses,  jobbers  and  other 
wholesale  dealers  handling'  inspected  and  passed  meat 
and  meat  food  products,  at  whose  establishments 
processing  is  conducted  without  federal  inspection,  sell 
such  products  to  other  wholesale  dealers,  etc.,  in  the 
same  state,  who  in  turn  reship  them  in  inter-state 
trade.  Since  the  regulations  provide  that  no  meat  or 
meat  food  products  which  have  been  prepared  or 
handled  in  any  wholesale  establishment  where  process¬ 
ing  is  conducted  without  federal  inspection  shall  enter 
inter-state  trade,  inspectors  in  charge  and  others  are 
directed  to  see  that  the  regulations  are  closely  observed 
in  this  respect.  The  provisions  of  the  regulations 
referred  to  do  not  apply  to  unmelted  fats.” 


TO  APPEAL  CHICAGO  BREAD  ORDINANCE 

Steps  were  taken  at  Springfield,  Ilk,  the  beginning 
of  August,  which  will  result  in  the  United  States  su¬ 
preme  court  passing  upon  the  validity  of  the  ordinance 


passed  by  the  council  of  Chicago  some  time  ago,  desig¬ 
nating  the  different  weights  for  loaves  of  bread  and 
making  provision  for  labeling  of  the  same. 

The  proceeding  was  begun  by  Matthias  Schmidinger, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Master  Bakers’  Association,  in 
the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  where  Judge  Windes 
held  that  the  ordinance  was  invalid.  An  appeal  to 
the  supreme  court  resulted  in  a  decision  by  that  tribunal 
a  short  time  ago  to  the  effect  that  the  measure  is  con¬ 
stitutional  and  can  be  enforced. 


CHANGESNEEDED  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA  CREAM 
INSPECTION  LAW. 

A.  P.  Ryger,  dairy  expert  of  South  Dakota,  is 
quoted  as  to  amendments  needed  in  the  state  cream 
inspection  law.  One  amendment  he  favors  is  a  state 
license  for  cream  buyers,  instead  of  a  fee  on  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  purchased.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  this  fee  when  the  cream  is  consigned 
to  points  outside  of  the  state.  A  state  license  would 
better  regulate  the  buyers  in  his  estimation  than  does 
the  present  system,  where  the  buyers  pick  up  what 
they  can  get.  He  found  some  of  the  buyers  located  in 
livery  barns,  but  put  a  stop  to  that,  but  there  is  yet 
room  for  improvement.  While  the  inspector  has  the 
power  to  condemn  spoiled  cream  in  South  Dakota,  he 
cannot  destroy  it,  and  when  condemned,  the  purchasers 
at  the  large  central  points  claim  that  they  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  use  it  for  butter  making,  but  for  soap  grease, 
and  he  has  no  power  to  stop  the  shipment.  He  has 
followed  several  such  shipments  to  points  outside  of 
the  state,  and  has  found  that  they  do  go  into  the  but¬ 
ter  making  regardless  of  the  claims  to  the  contrary. 
In  Minnesota  condemned  cream  is  made  unfit  for  but¬ 
ter  by  introduction  of  a  chemical  which  discolors  it, 
but  does  not  injure  it  for  soap  grease,  but  the  law  of 
South  Dakota  gives  the  inspector  no  such  power.  The 
law  in  his  estimation  needs  strengthening  at  several 
places,  and  the  next  session  will  be  asked  to  give  it 
more  efficiency. 


TO  COMPEL  BREAD-WRAPPING. 

A  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
to  pass  a  city  ordinance  compelling  the  wrapping  of 
bread.  Concerning  the  measure,  the  leading  paper  of 
the  city  says,  editorially:  “There  is  no  good  reason 
for  killing  such  a  reform.  The  councilmen  voted  down 
a  similar  measure  a  year  ago  because  some  bakers  had 
stated  that  the  wrapping  would  add  to  the  cost  of 
bread.  That  is  an  absurd  reason  for  asking  the  con¬ 
sumers  to  take  chances  on  dirt  and  microbes,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  increased  cost  would  he  very  small.  Neither 
bakers,  city  councilmen  nor  any  one  else  possessing  in¬ 
telligence  will  deny  that  wrapping  would  add  to  clean¬ 
liness.  Neither  will  they  deny  that  there  are  such 
things  as  microbes ;  that  disease  germs  lurk  in  dust 
and  dirt ;  that  the  consumer  is  likely  to  endanger 
health,  if  not  life,  by  eating  bread  that  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  dust  and  the  typhoid-bearing  flies.  There  is 
no  one  putting  up  any  argument  against  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  having  wrapped  bread.  The  only  contention 
seems  to  be  that  wrapping  would  cost  a  little.  Is  not 
that  a  very  slim  excuse?  The  people  cannot  afford 
and  should  not  be  required  to  take  chances  with  known 
danger  at  any  cost.  Health  is  of  more  importance 
than  mere  money.” 
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POULTRY  RAISING  AS  AN  OCCUPATION  TOR 

WOMEN. 

Raising^  poultry  is  an  ideal  occupation  for  women, 
one  for  which  they  are  especially  adapted,  and  a  five- 
acre  farm  affords  sufficient  opportunity  for  making  a 
good  living,  is  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Wilder,  of 
Mansfield,  Mo.  Mrs.  Wilder’s  brood  of  industrious 
fowls  are  not  fancy  stock,  but  the  ordinary  ‘‘biddies” 
which  are  within  reach  of  many  women  who  are  long¬ 
ing  for  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  of  their  “very 
own.” 

“I  have  kept  careful  account  of  my  expenses  and 
find  that  it  costs  85  cents  to  keep  a  hen  for  one  year,” 
says  Mrs.  Wilder.  “During  this  year  my  hens  aver¬ 
aged  180  eggs  each,  which  at  20  cents  a  dozen  amounts 
to  $3  a  hen,  leaving  a  profit  of  $2.15  for  each  hen. 
Of  course  there  will  be  a  little  variation  in  the  cost  of 
feed  and  the  price  of  hens,  but  in  most  sections  last 
year  20  cents  a  dozen  was  a  low  price  for  eggs.  How¬ 
ever,  eggs  are  not  the  only  source  of  profit  in  the 
poultry  business.  After  the  first  year  or  two  the  older 
hens  may  be  sold  at  a  profit  and  then  there  are  the 
surplus  young  chicks  which  are  a  source  of  even 
greater  income.  If  warm  places  are  provided  for 
sheltering  the  young  chicks  from  the  cold  rains  of 
early  fall  they  can  be  hatched  before  real  cold  weather 
comes  and  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  eggs  is  lowest. 
They  can  be  sold  for  use  as  fryers  in  the  winter 
months,  when  chickens  are  highest  in  price. 

“Location  is  everything  in  raising  hens.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  range  during  seasons  when  there 
is  plenty  of  green  food  to  be  found.  Gravel,  which 
they  must  have,  is  plentiful  in  mO'St  soils  and  they  will 
find  it  for  themselves.  But  one  of  the  most  important 
requisites  is  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  water.  Rais¬ 
ing  hens  is  a  work  which  women  can  do  even  lietter 
than  men,  for  there  is  no  heavy  work  connected  with 
it.  Care  and  attention  to  details  are  the  chief  require¬ 
ments,  and  on  a  five-acre  farm  any  woman  with  money 
enough  to  provide  the  few  buildings  necessary  can 
have  a  good  business  of  her  own  and  be  independent 
by  raising  poultry.  Some  women  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity,  and  I  believe  many  more 
would  do  so  if  they  knew  the  facts.” 

Mrs.  Wilder  is  an  enthusiastic  reader  of  The  Wom¬ 
an’s  National  Daily  and  is  vice  president  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  district  branch  of  the  Missouri  Woman's  Home 
Development  Association.  She  is  doing  effective  work 
in  bettering  conditions  for  women  who  live  on  farms. 
She  has  organized  a  number  of  local  branches  of  the 
association  in  her  district  and  has  established  several 
rest  rooms  for  farmers’  wives  in  various  towns  which 
are  trading  centers  for  the  farmers. 


THE  MILLER’S  INTEREST  IN  WHITE  FLOUR. 

The  American  Miller,  commenting  on  the  recent  ver¬ 
dict  rendered  against  flour  bleaching  in  Kansas  City, 
says : 

“Of  course  the  secular  papers  have  had  plenty  to 
say  editorially  on  the  bleaching  decision,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  wrong-headed  the  comments  are 
in  one  important  particular.  Aside  from  the  question 
of  the  right  or  wrong  of  bleaching,  it  is  amazing  to 
find  that  the  great  majority  of  papers  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  miller  is  the  champion  of  white  flour  ; 
that  he  prefers  to  make  a  flour  of  “chalky  whiteness ;” 
that  he  has  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  flour  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  tint,  all  of  which,  of  course,  is 
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due^  to  the  supposed  rapacity  of  the  miller  and  his 
desire  for  gain  by  sophisticating  an  inferior  product 
into  the  semblance  of  one  of  superior  value. 

Now  all  this  diluted  abuse  is  entirely  gratuitous. 
The  miller  as  a  miller  has  no  selfish  interest  to  serve 
in  supplying  this,  that  or  the  other  kind  of  flour  to 
the  public.  It  matters  not  to  him  as  a  miller  whether 
the  public  demands  chalky  white  flour  or  bluish  green 
flour.  He  is  aware  of  only  one  fact — that  he  must 
supply  the  public  with  the  kind  of  flour  it  wants  or 
quit  business.  The  miller  has  had  no  “craze  for  white¬ 
ness,”  except  only  so  far  that  flour  with  the  impuri¬ 
ties  perfectly  eliminated  is  whiter  than  flour  contain¬ 
ing  pulverized  impurities,  and  that  as  a  good  work¬ 
man  the  miller  prefers  a  good  job  of  separation.  It  is 
the  public  that  has  demanded  white  flour — the  miller 
has  supplied  it.  When  a  means  was  found  of  making 
the  flour  still  whiter,  the  public  demanded  the  whiter 
article  in  preference  to  the  unbleached  article.  The 
miller  merely  supplied  what  the  public  demanded.  He 
has  only  business  reasons  for  making  white  flour  and 
he  simply  wants  to  know  where  he  is  at  with  regard 
to  the  law.  Within  the  law  he  is  a  mere  purveyor  to 
other  people’s  tastes.  He  has  no  option  about  the 
matter;  he  must  furnish  what  the  public  wants  or  go 
out  of  business.  The  secular  editors  have  simply 
reversed  cause  and  effect.” 


MINNEAPOLIS  MILK  ORDINANCE  UPHELD. 

In  a  decision  handed  down  by  the  Minnesota  su¬ 
preme  court  recently,  the  Minneapolis  ordinance  re¬ 
quiring  all  milk  brought  into  the  city  to  be  from  cows 
which  have  been  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  is  de¬ 
clared  valid. 

The  decision  is  that  in  the  case  of  Ole  B.  Nelson, 
who  represented  the  Seven  Corners  Milk  Company, 
the  Northeast  Milk  Company,  the  North  Minneapolis 
Milk  Company,  the  Bloomington  Milk  Company,  the 
Flour  City  Creamery  Company  and  the  Star  Creamery 
Company.  The  case  was  brought  by  Nelson  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  validity  of  an  ordinance  requiring  herds  sup- 
plying  milk  to  the  city  creameries  to  undergo  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  At  the  trial  in  March  an  order  was  made 
declaring  the  ordinance  valid,  and  an  appeal  was  taken 
by  Nelson  to  the  supreme  court. 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  sweeping,  declaring, 
in  effect,  that  a  city  possess  power  to  adopt  any  means 
it  deems  expedient  to  safeguard  its  milk  supply. 


MILK  MEAL  A  NEW  PRODUCT. 

A  recent  news  item  says :  The  Norwegians  are 
making  a  new  and  highly  nutritive  food  called  milk 
meal,  or  dry  milk,  and  have  begun  to  export  it  to 
England  and  other  foreig-n  countries  in  considerable 
bulk.  In  several  agricultural  districts  close  to  Chris¬ 
tiania,  dry  milk  plants  are  being  profitably  operated. 
Much  is  claimed  for  the  new  product.  It  is  said  milk 
meal,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  made  into  new  milk, 
has  a  greatly  increased  food  value  over  ordinary  milk. 
It  is  used  largely  for  sick  persons  and  convalescents. 
Because  of  its  keeping  qualities,  it  is  convenient  for 
transportation.  A  well-known  Arctic  explorer  states 
that  a  quantity  brought  back  from  the  polar  regions 
was  as  good  as  when  the  expedition  started. 

The  product  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  meal-like 
powder,  to  be  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  made  from 
skimmed  and  unskimmed  milk. 
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POMACE  WINE  NOT  A  RECTIFIED  SPIRIT. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Cabell  has  issued 
a  regulation  forbidding  the  issuance  of  rectifiers’ 
stamps  to  cover  the  alcohol  produced  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  production,  or  the  use  in  rectification  of  the 
so-called  "pomace  wine.”  The  regulation,  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  collector  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  in 
part  as  follows : 

"Replying  to  a  communication  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  so-called  ‘pomace  wine,’  this  office,  under 
date  of  July  7.  advised  the  writer  that  it  would  not  in¬ 
stitute  prosecution  against  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  so-called  wine,  ‘but  that  collectors 
would  be  instructed  to  refuse  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
same  in  the  production  of  compound  liquors  at  rectify¬ 
ing  establishments,  and  to  decline  to  issue  rectifiers’ 
stamps  to  cover  liquors  thus  produced.  The  use  of 
such  so-called  wine  produced  from  the  mash  described 
in  the  production  of  compound  liquors,  is  inconsistent 
with  law  because  practically  all  the  alcohol  contained  in 
the  so-called  wine  is  the  result  of  the  fermentation  of 
the  sugar  used  in  a  mash  made  in  violation  of  law, 
section  3282,  and  not  from  the  fermentation  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  in  the 
process  of  rectification  and  the  rectified  product  cov¬ 
ered  by  rectifiers’  stamps. 

"You  will  please  see  that  so-called  pomace  wine,  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  mash  composed  of  grape  cheese,  sugar, 
water  and  yeast,  is  not  used  in  the  process  of  rectifica¬ 
tion,  and  that  rectifiers’  stamps  are  not  issued  to  cover 
any  product  containing  alcohol  produced  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  that  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  so-called  wine  mentioned,  from  the  mash 
described,  discontinue  the  practice  at  once.’’ 


Give  the  children  all  they  want 
of  the  delicious  Kingsford’s 
Creams*  Custards,  Puddings, 
Ices  — li^ht  and  delicate  desserts 
that  anyone  can  eat. 

'■CORN  STARCH 

is  the  trusted  standby  of  the  experienced 
cook.  She  uses  Kin^sford’s  for  thickening — 
rich,  creamy  gravies  and  sauces.  She  makes 
her  pie*crust  tender  and  flaky — her  bread 


T.  KINGSFORD 
&S0N 


Oswedo,  N.  Y. 


IVational 

Starch 

Company 

Successor 


and  cake  finer  in  texture — 
by  usind  pari  Hindsford’s  in¬ 
stead  of  all  flour. 

The  Cook  Book  "OO”  tells 
“What  a  Cook  Oudht  to 
Know  About  Corn  Starch.” 
168  of  the  best  recipes  you 
ever  tried.  It's  free — Just 
send  your  name  on  a  post 
card. 


FOR  NIGHT  TRAVEL 


Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  and 
KANSAS  CITY  choose 
"The  Only  Way” 

Chicago  &  ftiton  R.  R. 

Electric  block  signals,  electric  search  head-lights, 
electric  ighted  trains,  over  a  completely  rock- 
balasted  roadway  underlaid  with  boulders  and 
underdrained  with  tile. 

A  Railroad  with  Character 
GEO.  J.  CHARLTON  R.  J.  McKAY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  General  Passenger  Agent 
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How  Beer  Benefits 


OT  all  people  yet  realize  the  ^ood  of 
beer.  Do  you  ?  Do  you  know  that 
it  nourishes,  soothes,  livens  and 
cleanses  the  body  as  no  other  drink  does  ? 
Do  you  know  that  its  malt  is  a  food  partly 
digested  and  most  easily  assimilated?  Do 
you  know  its  hops  are  a  tonic,  quieting  to 
overwrought  nerves?  Do  you  know  its 
31^  per  cent  of  alcohol  assists  digestion? 
Do  you  know  its  liquid  washes  away  clo^- 
^in^  waste  ?  All  these  things  are  true. 
Your  doctor  will  tell  you  so.  That  is  how 
beer  benefits.  It  is  ^ood  both  for  the  sick 
and  the  well.  Doctors  prescribe  it  to 
those  who  are  weak  and  run  down.  The 
people  of  the  most  healthy  nations  of  the 
world  drink  most  of  it.  The  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  ideal  for  brewing  pur¬ 
poses  and  therefore  beer  is  brewed  in  its 
best  form  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 
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nr  F  you  don’t  get  anything  more  out  of 

your  college  life  than  just  the  knowledge  you  receive 
from  books  you’ll  be  well  paid  for  the  time  and  money  it 
costs  you. 


But  that’s  the  smallest  part.  The  big  thing  is  the  mental  train¬ 
ing;  power  to  think,  to  concentrate.  Your  brains  are  just  like  your 
muscles.  They  need  exercise;  must  have  it.  Give  them  exercise  and 
they  will  do  for  you  whatever  you  will.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
neglect  or  fail  to  use  them  they  become  atrophied;  dead. 


Put  your  perfectly  well  arm  in  splints  or  a  plaster  cast  and  leave 
it  a  comparatively  short  time — you  lose  the  use  of  it.  Same  with 
your  brains.  Use :  life.  Disuse :  death.  You  can’t  afford  to  be 
without  a  well-trained  mind — not  in  this  day  and  age.  You’re  going 
to  deal  with  men  who  have  trained  minds  or  you’re  not — depends  upon 
what  kind  of  a  mind  you’ve  got,  trained  or  untrained. 


Put  your  brains  into  training.  Our  home  study  courses  offer  over 
two  hundred  subjects.  It  will  be  strange  if  from  this  number  you 
can’t  select  a  course  of  study  that  will  do  for  your  brains  just  what  is 
required  to  help  you  realize  your  ambition. 
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If  you’ll  tell  us  exactly  what  you  wish  to  do,  we’ll  assist  in  selecting 

a  course  of  study  that  will  help 

- CUT  HERE - - - 1 

I  you  do  it. 


THE  PEOPLES  UNIVERSITY, 

P.  O.  Box  1409,  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  full  in¬ 
formation  about  how  I  can  take  up  the  study  of  the  course 
I  have  marked  below. 


Music 

Art 

Journalism 

Teachers’  Courses 

Kindergarten 

Domestic  Science 

Civil  Service  Preparation 

Dressmaking 

Auto  Engineering 

Photography 


Stenography 
T  ypewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Penmanship 
College  Preparatory 
Agriculture 
Horticulture 
Veterinary  Science 
Floriculture 
Poultry  Culture 
Bee  Keeping 


Mark  the  coupon,  cut  it  out 
and  mail  it  today ;  your  first  step. 


Name . . 

Street  and  Number . 

City . - . - . State 


The  Peoples  University 

P.  0.  Box  1409 

Universitjt  City  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

=PET 

BRAND 

[Yupomteii  Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinou 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED^  MILK 


cr^  Wafer 
[  Sliced  Dried  Beef 

is  the  most  delicious  dried  beef 
you  ever  tasted.  Put  up  in  both 
air-tight  cans  and  glass  jars,  it  is 
sliced  to  a  uniform  thinness,  and 
retains  all  of  the  delightful  flavor 
and  goodness  of  fresh  cut  dried 
beef. 

Jt  Tempting  Dish — Libby’s 
Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef  served 
hot  on  toast  with  cream  gravy. 
Served  cold  for  picnics,  hunting 
and  fishing  trips,  etc.,  it  is  a  most 
appetizing  and  convenient  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lunch. 

Jisk  your  grocer  for  Libby's, 
and.  insist  upon  getting  Libby’ s. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT 
CERTIFIED  COLORS 


Colors  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  test  required  by  the  Government's 
established  standard  for  purity  and  harmlessness  will  not  be  certified  by 
the  Federal  officials. 

The  expense  of  coloring  matter  used  by  confectioners  is  the  smallest 
item  in  their  material  account.  It  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  considered 
in  determining  the  selling  price  of  the  product.  It  is  so  small  that  it 
would  seem  wise  for  confectioners  to  buy  only  the  “Certified”  colors, 
whose  purity  and  harmlessness  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government  cer¬ 
tification.  Thus  you  have  a  double  protection — the  maker’s  guarantee 
and  the  Government  certification. 

It  would  also  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
those  colors  which  are  uncertified^  for  many  of  them  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  arsenic  and  other  poisonous  matter,  which,  when  used  in  food,  may 
cause  such  food  to  be  injurious  to  health.  It  is  preposterous  to  assume 
that  the  Government  would  maintain  a  large  organization  of  the  fore¬ 
most  chemists  in  America  to  create  standards  of  purity  in  foods  unless 
there  was  ample  reason  for  so  doing. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

ATLAS  BRAND 

CERTIFIED  COLORS 

ESTABLISHED  1831 

87-89  Park  Place  112-114  Franklin  Street 

New  York  Chicago 


VoLV  No.  10 


CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  15,  1910 


10c.  Per  Cop^ 

Monthlir  $1.00  Per  Yeew 


Be  on  Ways  and  Meant  for  the  Convention 
and  Dairy  Departments. 


a  more  delicate  flavor. 


You  will  surely  want  some  for  griddle  cakes 
and  to  spread  on  bread  for  the  children’s 


lunch. 


KSSfi 

Lar^e  Cans,  10c.  &  15c. 

Karo  Cook-Book — fifty 
pa^es,  including  thir¬ 
ty  perfect  recipes  for 
home  candy  making 
— Free.  Send  your 
name  on  a  post 
card, today, to 

CORN  PRODUCTS 
REFINING  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

P.  0.  Box  161 


CAKES, 


Puddings,  Ice  Cream  and 
all  kinds  of  Desserts  are 
much  more  delicious  when  made  with 

BORDEN’S 
PEERLESS  BRAND 
EVAPORATED  MILK 

(unsweetened) 

Best  for  all  Cooking  where  milk  or 
cream  is  an  ingredient.  Dilute  with 
water  to  any  desired  richness  and  use 
same  as  ‘‘fresh  milk."  Convenience, 
Economy  and  Better  Results  mate  the 
use  of  Peerless  Milk  a  Valuable  Habit. 

Recipe  book  for  llie  asking  while  they  last. 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

'' Leaders  of  Quality" 

Est.  1857  New  York 
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Henderson  Bourbon 


and 


Maryland  Reserve  Rye 


Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 


PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 


Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 


For  Sale  by 


BREEN  S.  KENNEDY 


12  8-130  Franklin  Street 


Vol.  5.  No.  10. 


CHICAGO,  OCTOBER  15,  1910. 


Monthly,  $1  Per  Year. 
10c  Per  Copy. 


Official  Program  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food 
and  Dairy  Departments 

To  be  Held  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  from  Tuesday,  November  29,  to 

Friday,  December  2,  1910 


The  following  official  program  of  the  fourteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  to  be  held  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  November  29th  to  December  2d,  has 
been  promulgated.  Official  announcement  of  the 
routes  and  train  service,  plans  for  entertainment  of 
delegates,  place  of  meeting,  and  other  details,  will  be 
made  in  our  November  issue. 

PROGRAM. 

Tuesday,  November  29th,  10  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome — Hon.  Alartin  Behrman, 
Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

President’s  Address. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Tuesday,  November  29th,  2  P.  M. 

Address — Rev.  Beverly  Warner. 

Police  Power  as  Applied  to  Health  Questions — 
Benjamin  T.  Waldo,  Escp,  Attorney,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Bleached  Flpur  (History  of  Litigation)- — Hon. 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Introduction  of  Resolutions. 

Wednesday,  November  30th,  10  A.  M. 

Reports  —  Executive  Committee ;  Secretary’s  ; 
Treasurer’s. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Sanitation— Hon.  H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Hon.  E.  W. 
Burke  (opens  discussion).  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Com¬ 
missioner,  Laramie,  Wyo. ;  Hon.  Lucius  P.  Brown, 
Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Wednesday,  November  30th,  2  P.  M. 

Milk — Farm  Diseased  Animals  ;  Standards  for ; 
Concentrated — Prof.  James  O.  Jordan,  Milk  Inspector 
of  Boston,  Mass.;  Hon.  L.  Davies  (opens  discussion). 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Davenport,  Wash. 

Butter  Substitutes — Hon.  Wm.  P.  Cutler,  Food  and. 
Drug  Commissioner,  Columbia,  Mo. ;  Hon.  Colon  C. 
Lillie  (opens  discussion).  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Thursday,  December  1st,  10  A.  M.  *• 

Weights  and  Measures — Hon.  Jas.  H.  Wallis, 
Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Changes  in  the  Weight  of  Stored  Flour  and  Butter 
— Prof.  J.  T.  Willard,  Food  Analyst,  State  Board  of 
Health,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Labeling — Hon.  Wilbur  F.  Cannon,  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Denver,  Col.;  Hon.  E.  F.  Ladd  (opens  discus¬ 
sion),  Food  Commissioner,  Agricultural  College, 
North  Dakota. 

New  or  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Thursday,  December  1st,  2  P.  M. 

Uniformity  of  Laws — Standards;  Rules;  Regula¬ 
tions — Hon.  Alfred  H.  Jones,  Food  Commissioner, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Hon.  B.  li.  Rawl  (opens  discussion), 
Chief  of  Dairy  Division,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Procedure  of  State  Officials  When  Acting  Un¬ 
der  Federal  Laws — Dr.  F.  L.  Dunlaj),  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  W^ashington,  D.  C. 

State  and  Municipal  Control  in  Relation  to  Food 
Products — Hon.  Geo.  M.  Whitaker,  Dairy  Division, 
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E^nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  H.  H.  Kracke  (opens  discussion), 
Second  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Friday,  December  2d,  10  A.  M. 

Enforcement  of  Law  (Duty  of  Executive) — D. 
Harvey  Dillon,  M.  D..  New  Orleans.  La.;  Hon.  T.  G. 
Hudson  (opens  discussion).  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Miscellaneous  Rusiness. 

Friday,  December  2d,  2  P.  M. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Unfinished  Business. 


DR.  JONES  ON  THE  JOB. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Jones,  Food  Commissioner  of  Louisiana 
and  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  the  Ajssociation  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  is  exerting  every  effort 
to  make  the  forthcoming  convention  a  success.  He 
writes ; 

“We  expect  to  have  a  fine  attendance,  excellent  en¬ 
tertainment.  and  harmony.  Ample  funds  are  in  sight 
for  every  purpose.” 


DAIRY  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR. 

Among  the  decorations  of  the  dairy  products 
exhibit  at  the  recent  Illinois  State  Fair  was  a  bust  of 
Lincoln  in  butter,  kept  in  shape  by  refrigeration  and 
exposed  throuffii  a  glass  door  in  the  refrigerator  in 
the  Dairy  building.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  a  fine  exhibit,  which  was,  how¬ 
ever.  overshadowed  by  the  Illinois  Food  Commis¬ 
sion’s  educational  exhibit  and  demonstration  work. 
Several  of  the  more  prominent  cream  separator  con¬ 
cerns  were  represented.  The  following  authorities 
of  national  re]nitation  gave  daily  talks  on  dairy  sub¬ 
jects  during  the  progress  of  the  fair: 

H.  B.  Raul,  (Jhief  Dairy  Division,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  ;  Ivan  C.  Weld.  Assistant 
Ylarket  Alilk  Investigation  ;  J-  C.  Joslin,  Government 
Butter  Inspector,  Chicago ;  Eugene  Davenport,  Dean 
College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana ;  W.  J.  Ernser,  Chief 
Department  Dairy  Husbandry,  Illinois  University; 
C.  C.  Hayden,  Department  Dairy  Husbandry,  Illinois 
University ;  N.  W.  Hepburn,  Department  Dairy  Ylan- 
ufactures,  Illinois  University :  H.  E.  Van  Norman, 
Dairv  Husbandry.  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College 
and  jManager  National  Dairy  Show;  Hugh  G.  Van 
Pelt,  in  charge  of  Dairy  Extension  Work,  Iowa;  E.  C. 
Eccles,  Professor  Dairy  Husbandry,  Missouri  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  ;  M.  A.  Scovill,  Director 
Kentuckv  Experiment  Station  ;  C.  S.  Pluml),  Chief  of 
Dairv  Division.  Ohio  Agricultural  College ;  Colon  C. 
Lillie,  Michigan  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner ; 
Carl  E.  Lee.  L^niversity  of  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  ;  Phil.  Haner,  President  Illinois 
State  Live  Stock  Commission  ;  A.  H.  Jones,  Illinois 
Pure  Food  Commissioner;  A.  T.  Peters,  Veterinarian. 
Illinois  Live  Stock  Commission  ;  J.  B.  Newman.  As¬ 
sistant  Illinois  Pure  Food  Commission  ;  T.  J.  Bryan, 
Chemist  Illinois  Pure  Food  Commission  ;  S.  B.  Shil¬ 
ling,  Secretary  National  Creamery  Buttermakers’ 
Association ;  E.  W.  Burroughs,  President  Illinois 
State  Farmers’  Institute;  J.  P.  Mason,  Ex-President 
Illinois  State  Farmers’  Institute;  Lewis  N.  Wiggins, 
President  Illinois  State  Dairvmen’s  Association  ;  A.  P. 


Grout,  Director  Illinois  State  Farmers'  Institute; 
Charles  1'.  Mills,  Editor  Fa'mn  Home. 


HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATON 
ELECTS  OFFICERS. 

The  Holstein-Fresian  Breeders’  Association  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  at  their  annual  meeting  and  banquet  in  the 
Watts  dining  liall  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  grounds, 
Tuesday,  October  qth,  elected  the  following  officers : 
President,  John  Lynch  of  ( )Iney ;  First  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  R.  E.  Haeger  of  Algonquin ;  Second  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  T.  Williams  of  Sterling;  Third  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  M.  R.  Evans  of  Hinckley ;  Fourth  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  M.  S.  Cambell  of  Genoa.  The  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  are :  J.  E.  K.  Herrick  of 
Springfield,  chairman;  James  H.  Loy  of  Effingham, 
F.  Walters  of  Danville,  Edward  Wing  of  Elgin, 
James  Turner  of  Hebron,  George  Morris  of  Greens¬ 
ville,  J.  L.  Mason  of  Elgin  and  J.  W.  Osborne  of 
Hillsboro. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  when  the  convention  of  the  National  Dairy. 
Association  meets.  " 

The  Holstein-Fresian  Breeders’  Association  of  Illi¬ 
nois  is  one  of  the  foremost  organizations  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  Its  prominence  in  this  state  is  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  J.  F.  K.  Herrick  of  Spring- 
field,  who  devotes  his  time  and  money  to  promoting 
the  association  without  recompense. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

Andrew  French,  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of 
Minnesota,  is  much  .uratified  over  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Jacob 
Nieman  vs.  the  Channelene  Oil  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
])any,  in  which  the  court  held  that  the  jobber  or  manu¬ 
facturer  "who  sells  adulterated  or  poisonous  cooking 
oil  to  a  retail  merchant  is  liable  to  the  vendee  for  his 
consequent  loss  of  business  in  selling  the  product  to 
his  customers.” 

“The  decision  is  a  very  welcome  one,”  said  Commis¬ 
sioner  French,  in  a  recent  interview.  “It  places  the 
responsibility  where  it  properly  belongs.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  retailers  who  sell  goods  that  do  not  com- 
l)ly  with  the  law  do  so  innocently.  If  they  are  fined 
hv  our  inspectors  the  manufacturer  or  jobber  usually 
pays  the  fine  and  costs,  but  in  most  cases  this  does  not 
com])ensate  for  the  loss  of  business  to  the  retailer. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  a  great  many  cases  of  the 
same  nature  would  follow  this  one. 

“The  retailers  usually  object  to  the  publicity  which 
follows  conviction  for  selling  adulterated  goods,  but  it 
is  the  only  wa}^  we  have  of  reaching  the  manufac¬ 
turer.” 

Neiman,  who  was  a  grocer  in  Alinneapolis,  pur¬ 
chased  some  cooking  oil  from  the  defendant  company. 
Several  of  his  customers  who  bought  the  oil  became 
ill.  and  the  oil  was  alleged  to  be  the  cause.  Neiman 
suefl  the  manufacturers  and  recovered  a  $200  verdict, 
which  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal. 

The  decision,  written  bv  Judge  Lewis,  holds  that  the 
manufacturer  is  responsible  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  retailer  and  must  exercise  great  care  to  see  that  the 
stuff  he  sells  complies  with  the  food  laws  and  is  not 
deleterious  to  health.  “The  sale  of  adulterated  or 
poisonous  cooking  oil  I^y  a  wholesale  dealer  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  negligence  in  failing  to  ascertain  its 
true  character,  althon.^h  the  package  was  properly 
labeled  cottonseed  oil.”  says  the  judge. 
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THE  BACTERIA  BUGBEAR 

By  J.  B.-  Gooken,  S.  B. 


J'o  those  who  liave  delved  more  than  superficially 
into  the  science  of  bacteriology,  these  few  words  may 
seem  so  self-evident  as  to  be  unnecessary.  But  to  the 
long-suffering  layman,  whose  knowledge  of  his  mi¬ 
croscopic  associates  on  this  earth  has  been  gleaned 
from  the  horrifying  descriptions  and  illustrations  in 
the  popular  literature  they  are  extended  as  a  ray  of 
hope  that  all  is  not  lost.  His  Satanic  Majesty  him¬ 
self,  horns,  hoofs,  pitchfork,  speartail  and  all,  is  as  an 
angelic  vision  when  compared  to  the  vivid  pictures  of 
germs,  microbes  and  bacteria,  drawn  up  for  our  imag¬ 
ination  in  all  their  bewhiskered  and  tentacled  hideous¬ 
ness  in  the  newspapers.  And  when  we  are  told  further 
that  these  arch  conspirators  against  our  well  being  are 
lurking  everywhere  by  the  millions  ever  readv  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  our  unsuspecting  selves',  is  it  any 
wonder  we  become  terror  stricken? 

l>acteiia  in  our  food,  germs  in  the  air  and  microbes 
in  the  water, — even  our  monev  tainted  by  them  ;  and 
always  present  by  the  millions.  Can  there  be  a  de¬ 
lirium  more  terrible  ?  To  outwit  their  evil  desigj  .s  and 
keep  these  invaders  from  our  bodies  we  must  stop  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,  and  find  some  way  to  do  without 
breathing.  To  go  penniless  too.  the}^  demand  of  us, 
but  this  probably  is  not  such  a  hardship,  if  the  fore- 
going  impositions  were  lived  up  to.  The  average 
length  of  life  is  not  as  long  now  as  before  we  became 
acquainted  with  our  bacterial  neighbors — perhaps 
they  have  scared  us  out  of  a  few  years. 

The  debt  we  owe  to  the  science  of  bacteriology,  how¬ 
ever,  is  unmeasurable.  The  knowledge  of  our  mi¬ 
croscopic  enemies,  the  disease  producing  germs,  which 
has  been  developed,  enables  a  better  prevention,  diag¬ 
nosis  and  combating  of  the  diseases  which  these  bac¬ 
teria  produce.  Mankind  to-day  has  much  to  thank  the 
bacteriologist  and  his  microscope  in  the  successful 
overcoming  of  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  etc. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  belittle  the  science 
of  bacteriology,  or  promote  an  indifference  toward  the 
harmful  action  of  bacteria.  There  are  some  bacteria, 
however,  which  work  for  our  good,  and  it  is  not  the 
wisest  policy  to  condemn  the  entire  germ  family,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  faults  of  some  of  its  “black  sheep”  mem¬ 
bers, _  and  the  prejudice  incited  by  writers  whose  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  fill  space  with  sensational  fiction  rather  than 
the  dissemination  of  scientific  truths. 

A  sterilized  existence  is  impossible ;  the  presence  of 
bacteria  is  a  necessity  to  life.  Bacteria  are  every¬ 
where  present,  at  least  where  there  is  dust  they  are 
almost  certain  to  be,  as  is  shown  by  the  interesting 
dust  gardens,”  a  favorite  experiment  of  the  bacteriolo- 
,gist.  Were  all  dust  exterminated  it  is  probable  that 
life  would  become  extinct,  for  life  needs  light,  and  it 
has  been  proven  by  the  delicate  researches  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  authority  that  when  all  dust  is  removed  from 
the  track  of  a  beam  of  light  there  is  darkness.  Bac¬ 
teria  also  are  responsible  for  putrefaction,  or  decay, 
and  fermentation  by  which  organic  substances  are 
broken  up  into  simpler  compounds,  capable  of  being 
assimilated  by  plant  life.  It  is  the  bacteria  which 
select  and  prepare  from  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  ele¬ 
ments  demanded  for  the  proper  nutrition  and  growth 
of  plants.  The  often  slandered  germs,  therefore,  are 
really  responsible  for  this  earth  not  being  a  barren 
waste  as  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned.  All  this  is 
done  by  minute  single  cell  vegetable  organisms,  not 


nearly  as  ugly  as  they  are  painted ;  few  have  append¬ 
ages  of  any  kind,  and  on  the  whole  look  rather  beauti¬ 
ful  when  brought  out  in  colors  by  the  stains  which  the 
bacteriologist  uses. 

Although  bacteria  are  good  and  bad,  a  principle  of 
criminal  law,  that  they  be  assumed  innocent  until  prov¬ 
en  guilty  would  hardly  be  applicable.  The  safer  course 
indeed  would  be  to  say  that  all  bacteria  are  capable 
of  working  harm  until  they  are  proven  innocent;  and 
.so  many  classes  have  been  proven  harmless  and  in  fact 
really  helpful,  that  much  of  the  general  fear  of  bac¬ 
teria  could  be  dispelled  on  more  specific  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  dangerous.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  millions  of  bacteria  being  found  in  a  few 
drops  of  milk,  fill  many  persons  with  consternation  at 
the  thought  of  making  their  bodies  a  repository  for 
such  a  host,  which  some  are  prone  to  describe  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  reptile  species.  But  for  the  most  part 
these  bacteria  are  simply  the  lactic  acid  bacilli  which 
cause  the  souring  of  milk,  and  are  really  l>eneficial  as 
is  attested  by  the  almost  universal  recommendation 
of  buttermilk  by  our  physicians,  for  buttermilk  con¬ 
tains  these  lactic  acid  bacilli  in  almost  countless  bill¬ 
ions.  And  so  when  we  eat  cheese,  whose  flavor  is 
especially  pleasing  to  our  palate,  and  delicious  butter 
receives  our  praise,  credit  should  be  given  where 
credit  is  due,  and  bacteria  have  made  these  possible. 
The  better  grades  of  vinegar  also  are  the  product  of 
bacterial  action,  and  these  few  instances  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  by  our  physical  senses,  even  though 
the  more  important  functions  of  bacteria  are  not  ap- 
lireciated,  should  in  a  way  help  to  raise  the  stigma  un¬ 
der  which  some  classes  of  bacteria  have  unjustly 
labored. 

Filth,  dirt,  dampness  and  darkness  are  fruitful 
sources  for  the  development  of  bacteria,  and  bacterial 
counts  are  often  used  as  a  diagnosis  of  unsanitary 
conditions.  Filth  and  dirt  have  in  themselves  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  being  and  sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  their 
own  reward  aside  from  any  bacterial  consideration. 
The  excitement  and  fright  wrought  by  popular  articles 
has  perhaps  served  a  good  purpose  :  it  has  awakened  an 
interest  in  this  question,  and  will  have  a  reaction  in  a 
demand  by  the  public  for  more  intelligence  on  the 
subject.  The  finding  of  numerous  bacteria  will  in 
many  cases  cease  to  be  a  bugbear  in  the  light  of  better 
understanding,  unless  the  bacteriologist  qualifies  his 
findings  more  in  detail.  The  public  is  entitled  to  more 
enlightenment  in  this  direction,  to  be  better  able  to 
combat  harmful  bacteria  and  utilize  tbe  helpful  varie¬ 
ties.  The  conservative,  careful  study  of  disease-produc¬ 
ing  germs  has.  in  many  cases,  stripped  them  of  much  of 
their  terror,  by  directing  these  same  germs  to  their 
own  destruction,  by  the  production  of  antitoxins  etc. 

The  greatest  asset  a  human  being  has  in  the  fight 
against  bacterial  invasion  is  a  perfect  physical  condi¬ 
tion.  Some  claim  that  the  0.2  per  cent  of  hvdrochloric 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice  acts  as  a  germicide  to  manv 
bacteria  which  are  ingested  ;  and  also  in  many  other 
ways  healthy  organs  are  able  to  cope  with  bacterial 
assault.  More  education  along  these  lines,  together 
with  more  correct  reading  on  the  bacteria  question, 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  public,  in  place  of 
literature  tending  to  make  fatalists  of  the  reader,  in  the 
general  insinuations  that  bacteria  mean  death,  and  the 
inevitable  is  likely  to  be  a  bacterial  demise. 
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HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 

SOME  MILK  PROBLEM  AIDS. 


Ideas  in  regard  to  tlie  production  and  delivery  of 
milk  are  advanced  by  Ur.  St.  Elmo  Sanders,  formerly 
city  physician  of  Kansas  City,  which,  if  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  he  believes,  would  give  the  babies  a  really  pure 
food  supply  without  additional  cost. 

Doctor  Sanders  has  made  a  special  study  of  milk¬ 
men  and  their  methods  in  the  seventeen  years  of  his 
practice  in  Kansas  City,  besides  having  lived  on  a 
farm  before  they  began,  and  is  pretty  well  prepared  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  subject. 

The  plan  which  he  proposes  starts  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  three  things  are  necessary  in  any  solution  of 


DR.  ST.  ELMO  SANDERS. 
Former  City  Physician  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


the  milk  problem — cleanliness  in  the  milking,  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  the  vessels  through  which  the  milk  passes  and 
quick  delivery  to  the  customers — and  that  all  three 
must  be  attained  without  such  additional  cost  that  the 
price  would  be  raised. 

“These  model  dairies  are  fine  things,”  Doctor  San¬ 
ders  said,  “with  their  white  clothed  workers,  carefully 
washed  cows  and  clean  milking  places,  but  they  cost 
too  much.  If  all  the  milk  sold  had  to  come  that  way 
the  price  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  great  many 
and  instead  of  the  impure  milk  they  have  now,  the 
babies  would  have  no  milk.  So  we  will  have  to  find 
safeguards  that  won’t  cost  the  dairyman  much. 

“I  think  a  few  simple  and  inexpensive  precautions, 
if  rigidly  enforced  would  solve  the  difficulty. 

“The  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  taken  up  is  some¬ 
thing  to  keep  the  cow  from  switching  her  tail.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  germs  in  milk  drop  off  the 
cows’  tails  as  they  switch  them  around  over  the  milk 
buckets.  All  right ;  get  the  cow  to  keep  her  tail  still. 
This  can  be  done  1)y  keeping  flies  away  from  her  and 
a  method  for  keeping  flies  away  costs  practically 
nothing.  If  all  dairymen  were  required  to  use  it,  the 


first  step  in  our  campaign  for  pure  baby  food  would 
be  taken.” 

The  method  which  Doctor  Sanders  proposes  for  the 
prevention  of  flies  is  for  the  cows  to  be  sprayed  twice 
a  day  with  a  solution  of  i  ounce  of  oil  of  myrbaine  to 
a  gallon  of  fish  oil.  An  ounce  of  this  preventive 
is  sufficient  for  one  application.  There  are  sixty- 
four  ounces  in  a  gallon  and  a  gallon  costs  twenty  cents 
wholesale,  and  about  forty  cents  retail.  This  spraying 
twice  a  day  would  keep  the  flies  off  all  day  and  save 
the  cost  of  the  solution  by  the  added  milk  production 
that  would  be  given. 

STRAIN  THE  MILK  WELL. 

“The  next  thing  desirable  to  avoid  germs  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  straining  method,”  Doctor  Sanders  continued. 
“The  way  most  milkmen  strain  now  catches  only  the 
larger  particles  of  dirt  in  the  milk.  Many  smaller 
ones  go  through  and  the  germs  are  on  the  dirt.  Un¬ 
less  a  cow  has  some  disease  her  milk  when  she  first 
gives  it  is  pure,  the  harmful  germs  get  in  with  dirt. 
The  ordinary  milk  strainer  has  eighty  apertures  to  the 
square  inch — not  nearly  small  enough.” 

To  rectify  this.  Doctor  Sanders  has  invented  a 
straining  apparatus  which  catches  far  more  of  the 
germs.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  fourteen  inches 
long,  just  large  enough  in  diameter  to  fit  into  the 
mouth  of  a  milk  can.  In  it  there  are  three  screens, 
so  placed  that  they  can  be  easily  removed  and  ster¬ 
ilized.  The  two  first  screens  are  of  the  ordinary  sized 
apertures,  while  the  lower  one  is  formed  of  fine  silk, 
of  the  kind  known  as  bolting  cloth.  It  can  be  washed 
and  used  again  time  after  time,  so  the  cost  is  slight. 

The  strainer  is  placed  so  as  to  connect  the  mouths  of 
two  cans,  one  inverted  over  the  other.  The  milkman 
can  leave  the  milk  to  percolate  through  the  strainer, 
so  no  extra  time  is  consumed  by  its  use.  Doctor  San¬ 
ders  said  that  in  a  recent  experiment  he  conducted  in 
connection  with  a  Kansas  City  dairyman,  two  cans 
of  milk,  the  contents  of  one  of  which  had  been  passed 
through  the  new  strainer,  and  that  of  the  other 
strained  in  the  ordinary  way,  were  kept  side  by  side 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  that  the  former  re¬ 
mained  sweet  twelve  hours  longer  than  the  other.  The 
inventor  says  that  his  device  is  not  patented,  can  be 
constructed  very  cheaply,  and  thinks  that  if  all  dairy¬ 
men  were  required  to  use  it,  or  something  similar, 
milk  would  be  much  more  pure. 

CLEAN  VESSELS  AND  DELIVERY. 

“The  next  thing  that  ought  to  be  insisted  upon,”  he 
said,  “is  alisolute  sterilization  of  all  the  vessels  that 
the  milk  goes  into.  The  cost  of  boiling  the  cans  and 
buckets  is  little  more  than  the  cost  of  washing  them, 
and  the  boiling  should  be  made  compulsory.  Then,  if 
we  had  the  tail  switching  prevented,  and  had  a  thor¬ 
ough  method  of  straining  installed,  we  would  have 
the  milk  ready  for  delivery,  and  ordinarily  pure 
enough  for  the  baby. 

'  “The  next  important  thing  is  the  delivery.  I  tell 
vou,  we  laugh  at  the  Mexican  milkmen,  who  drive 
their  cows  to  town  and  milk  in  front  of  each  custom¬ 
er’s  house  the  amount  he  happens  to  want,  but  that 
system  has  probably  prevented  a  great  deal  of  ill¬ 
ness.  Nature’s  method,  you  see,  is  immediate  de- 
liverv  of  the  milk,  but  that’s  impossible.  What  we  can 
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do.  liowever.  is  to  enforce  delivery  within  a  period  that 
prevents  a  great  deal  of  deterioration.  No  milk  ought 
to  he  delivered  as  good  milk  more  than  twelve  hours 
after  it  comes  from  the  cow.  If  kept  cool,  it  won’t 
be  sour  for  some  time  after  that,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  won’t  he  fit  for  the  use  of  babies.  The  germs  in  it 
will  have  had  too  long  a  time  to  develop.  If  an  in¬ 
spector  called  at  every  dairy  after  milking  time  and 
placed  a  seal  on  the  can  stating  the  time  of  milking, 
this  matter  could  he  regulated.  Milk  kept  longer  than 
the  limit  could  he  sold,  but  it  should  he  labeled  in 
such  a  way  that  we  would  know  it  mustn’t  he  given 
to  children. 

“All  these  precautions  are  simple  and  cheap.  They 
could  be  installed,  made  imperative  by  city  ordinance, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  if  they  were  enforced  they  would 
do  away  with  the  city  milk  problem.” 

Food  and  Nutrition  Charts  Issued  by  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment. 

The  recent  wide-spread  discussion  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  has  aroused  great  interest  in  all  phases  of 
domestic  science,  and  has  greatly  increased  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  publications  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
food  and  nutrition. 

The  department  has  recently  issued  a  set  of  15  charts 
on  the  composition  of  food  materials ;  these  charts  are 
printed  from  photo-lithographs  in  six  colors,  and  show 
in  the  case  of  each  material  the  protein,  fat,  carbohy¬ 
drate,  ash  and  water  contents  and  the  fuel  value  ex¬ 
pressed  in  calories.  The  percentage  composition  and 
fuel  values  are  given  in  figures  and  the  relative  pro¬ 
portion  of  each  constitutent  is  represented  graphically. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  whole  milk  a  glass  of 
milk  is  shown ;  87  per  cent  of  the  figure  is  colored 
green  to  represent  the  water  content,  3.3  per  cent  red 
to  represent  the  protein,  4  per  cent  yellow  to  represent 
the  fat,  5  per  cent  blue  to  represent  the  carbohydrates, 
and  0.7  per  cent  drab  to  represent  the  ash  content. 
The  fuel  value  of  310  calories  per  pound  is  represented 
by  printing  in  solid  black  nearly  one-third  of  a  square 
inch  an  each  edge,  since  one  square  inch  represents 
1,000  calories.  The  figures  given  for  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  various  materials  are  average  figures 
based  upon  as  many  analyses  as  are  available  in  each 
case. 

The  food  materials  shown  in  these  charts  are  as 
follows:  I,  whole  milk,  skimmilk,  buttermilk,  and 
cream;  2,  whole  egg,  egg  (white  and  yolk),  cream 
cheese,  and  cottage  cheese ;  3,  lamb  chop,  pork  chop, 
smoked  ham,  beefsteak,  and  dried  beef;  4.  cod  (lean 
fish),  salt  cod,  oyster,  smoked  herring,  and  mackerel 
(fat  fish)  ;  5.  olive  oil,  bacon,  beef,  suet,  butter,  and 
lard ;  6,  corn,  wheat,  buckwheat,  oat,  rye,  and  rice ;  7. 
white  bread,  whole  wheat  bread,  oat  breakfast  food 
(cooked),  toasted  bread,  corn  bread,  and  macaroni: 
8.  sugar,  molasses,  stick  candy,  maple  sugar,  and  hon¬ 
ey  ;  9,  parsnip,  onion,  potato,  and  celery ;  10.  shelled 
bean  (fresh),  navy  bean  (dry),  string  bean  (green), 
and  corn  (green)  ;  ii,  apple,  dried  fig,  strawberry,  and 
banana:  12,  grapes  (edible  portion),  raisins  (edible 
portion),  grape  juice  (unfermented),  canned  fruit, 
and  fruit  jelly;  13,  walnut,  chestnut,  peanut,  peanut 
butter,  ahd  cocoanut.  Chart  14  gives  the  functions 
and  uses  of  food  under  the  headings,  “Constituents  of 
Food”  and  ‘‘Uses  of  Food  in  the  Rody.”  Chart  15 
shows  the  dietary  standard  for  a  man  in  full  vigor  at 
moderate  muscular  work  and  the  estimated  amount  of 
mineral  matter  required  per  man  per  day. 


These  charts  are  printed  on  sheets  21  by  27  inches  of 
a  good  quality  of  paper,  and  are  for  sale  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  $1.00  per  set.  The  charts  will 
he  found  especially  useful  to  instructors  and  students 
in  classes  in  physiology,  domestic  science,  and  other 
branches  in  which  the  food  and  nutrition  of  man  is 
studied,  either  in  schools  or  colleges,  or  in  clubs  or 
similar  organizations. 


Yerba  Mate,  or  Paraguay  Tea. 

Yerba  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  is  the  daily  household 
beverage  of  the  masses  of  Paraguay,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sumed  to  a  great  extent  also  in  Brazil  and  Argentina. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  Europe,  where  its  use  is 
increasing. 

The  tea  is  the  product  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
species  ilex  of  the  family  of  Ilacaceas  related  to  the 
Ilex  aquifelium,  an  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree  well 
known  in  western  Europe.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  carefully  toasted  near  the  place  where  they  are 
gathered,  all  the  skill  required  in  producing  the  tea 
being  applied  in  the  process  of  toasting.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  dry  the  leaves  thoroughly  and  evenly, 
without  scorching  or  affecting  their  flavor  by  smoke. 
After  toasting,  the  leaves  are  sent  to  the  mill,  where 
they  are  ground  to  fine  powder  and  packed  solidly 
into  hags  for  market.  There  is  no  sorting,  grading, 
cleaning,  nor  are  any  means  taken  to  rid  the  product 
of  impurities  or  foreign  matter.  The  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  put  up  in  neatly  wrapped  tinfoil  packages  of 
I  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  each,  is  about  15  cents  gold  a 
pound. 

The  tea  is  prepared  for  drinking  in  the  same  manner 
as  ordinary  tea,  and  may  he  taken  with  sugar,  cream, 
lemon,  or  brandy.  The  universal  custom  of  drinking 
it  is  by  sucking  it  through  bombillas  from  mate  cups. 
A  hombilla  is  a  tube,  which  may  be  of  the  simplicity 
of  a  mere  pipestem  or  an  elaborately  decorated  silver 
or  silver-mounted  work  of  art.  Mate  cups  vary  in 
style  from  a  simple  little  gourd  to  interesting  speci¬ 
mens  of  local  craftsmanship  in  silver.  It  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  use  a  single  mate  cup,  with  its  one  hombilla,  for 
an  entire  household,  including  all  the  visitors  who 
may  happen  to  be  present,  among  whom  it  is  passed, 
like  a  pipe  of  peace.  To  refuse  to  partake  would  be 
a  breach  of  etiquette.  The  tea  is  said  to  be  disagree¬ 
able  at  first,  but  it  is  readily  adopted  as  a  habit  when 
the  taste  is  once  acquired. 


Strangest  Bread  in  the  World. 

The  small  ringed  bread  of  Siberia  is  perhaps  the 
strangest  bread  in  the  world.  It  is  said  to  be  most 
substantial,  and  is  put  to  many  curious  uses.  Russian 
engineering  parties  use  it  quite  extensively.  It  is  a 
white  bread.  It  is  made  without  salt  or  yeast,  and  is 
first  steamed,  then  lightly  baked  to  expel  the  moisture. 
Some  curious  uses  were  made  of  these  breads  by  the 
engineers,  says  the  Canadian  Baker.  When  soaked  in 
hot  pure  tallow  for  a  few  moments  till  they  sank,  they 
were  used  in  soups  or  soaked  in  and  eaten  with  tea 
during  the  severe  winter  months.  This  tallow  bread 
was  considered  the  most  heat-producing  article  in  the 
dietary.  It  should  be  utilized  by  our  Artie  explorers. 
Another  curious  use  to  which  it  is  put  is  as  an  extem¬ 
pore  candle  or  coffee  pot  boiler.  A  nail  is  used  to 
make  about  eight  holes  in  the  tallow  ring  bread ;  wax 
vestas  are  placed  in  these  and  ignited.  It  will  burn 
slowly  for  about  an  hour,  emitting  a  strong  heat  suf- 
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ficient  to  warm  and  light  a  small  tent  and  boil  the  tea 
or  coffee  water.  There  is  a  rather  strong  odor  of 
toasting  bread,  but  that  is  tolerated  in  preference  to 
smoke.  While  sojourning  with  the  engineers  in  Si¬ 
beria  I  have  seen  them  use  the  larger  sizes  of  ringed 
bread  as  makeshift  quoits  for  Sunday  afternoon  sport 
in  their  tents,  and  the  bread  would  stand  the  knocking 
about  pretty  well,  and  would  eventually  appear  in  the 
soup  at  the  evening  meal.  Small  Siberian  storekeep¬ 
ers  also  use  the  ringed  bread  as  an  abacus  or  primitive 
counting  apparatus  for  calculating  small  sums  in 
rubles  and  kopecks,  and  simple  figuring.  Three  strings 
are  suspended  above  the  counter ;  ten  breads  are  strung 
on  each;  the  top  line  represents  the  rubles  (their 
money  transactions  rarely  going  above  ten),  and  the 
two  lower  strings  stand  for  the  kopecks.  Of  course, 
the  strings  of  bread  can  be  increased  to  mount  into 
thousands  and  up  if  desired.  We  are  accustomed  to 
regard  bread  as  the  staff  of  life,  but  bread  as  an  illum- 
inant,  a  heating  apparatus,  as  a  sporting  implement 
and  as  a  calculating  machine  is  quite  a  novel  idea. 


Butter  Vaccinated. 

Inoculated  butter — guaranteed  to  keep  fresh  for 
months — into  which  millions  of  beneficial  bacteria  have 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  will 
be  in  common  use  in  the  near  future,  and  the  part 
hitherto  played  by  boric  acid  in  butter  will  henceforth 
be  played  by  the  active  microbe,  according  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean. 

The  production  of  these  preservative  micro-organ¬ 
isms  is  the  object  of  a  new  company,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  opened  its  offices  at  Cricklewood.  and  here  large 
laboratories  are  being  installed  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  millions  of  billions  of  bacteria  for  use  in  the 
dairies  of  the  world. 

The  manager  of  the  new  company  said  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  preservative  microbe  was  the  result  of 
years  of  scientific  research.  “Its  object,”  he  said,  “is 
to  fight  other  microbes  that  are  found  in  butter 
which  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  it — that  of  turning 
it  rancid.  The  only  way  of  combating  these  germs 
has  hitherto  been  by  the  use  of  preservative  chemicals 
which  are  harmful  adulterants.  But  now  my  firm  has 
succeeded  in  finding  an  antidote  germ  to  the  harm¬ 
ful  one,  and  by  introducing  it  into  the  milk  before 
churning,  butter  is  made  which  will  keep  fresh  and 
pure  for  a  long  time.  The  inoculation  of  the  milk 
has  set  up  a  fight  between  the  opposing  armies  of 
germs,  and  the  bad  ones,  that  would  destroy  the 
freshness  of  the  butter,  are  destroyed  by  the  harmless 
ones  that  are  introduced.” 

The  microbes  are  sold  in  the  form  of  a  clear  liquid, 
in  small  bottles,  which  is  added  to  buttermilk  and 
prepared  in  a  certain  way  before  use.  When  the 
preparation  is  ready  one  gallon  of  it  is  added  to  every 
twenty  gallons  of  cream  in  the  butter  churn,  the  rest 
of  the  buttermaking  process  proceeding  in  the  usual 
way. 


What  Coffee  Costs. 

Good  coffee  in  this  country  costs  the  “ultimate  con¬ 
sumer”  38  cents  a  pound.  In  Germany  the  same  cof¬ 
fee  costs  him  23  cents  a  pound.  The  coffee  pays  a 
duty  in  Germany  of  6  cents  a  pound,  and  there  is  no 
duty  on  coffee  in  this  country.  Here  is  a  high  cost  of 
living  problem  that  can  be  traced  either  to  a  trust  or 
to  too  many  middlemen. — Woman’s.  A^ational  Duilv. 


African  Animals  for  Food. 

The  introduction  of  the  hippopotamus,  the  rhinocer¬ 
os,  the  camel,  the  eland,  the  springbok,  the  trek  lx;)k,  the 
dik-dik,  the  koo-do,  the  giraffe  and  other  African  ani¬ 
mals  into  America  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  food 
supply  has  been  suggested. 

Captain  Fritz  Duquesne,  a  Boer;  Dr.  W.  N.  Erwin,, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  Major  Burnham,  who  has  spent 
years  in  Africa,  and  accompanied  former  President 
Roosevelt  on  part  of  his  travels,  argued  in  favor  of  the 
Broussard  bill  wdien  it  was  pending  in  the  last  Con¬ 
gress,  which  provides  for  the  importation  of  wild  and 
domestic  animals  into  the  Pbiited  States.  Such  animals,, 
according  to  the  bill,  must  prove  useful  either  as  food 
or  beasts  of  burden.  All  of  the  experts  declared  that 
many  of  the  animals  in  Africa  easily  could  be  raised 
in  this  country. 

Dr.  Irwin  said  America  could  find  a  place  for  the 
more  than  one  hundred  species  of  undomesticated  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  world  ;  that  the  yak,  hippopotamus,  buf¬ 
falo,  camel  and  other  animals  were  excellent  food  and 
valuable  in  many  ways.  Alajor  Burnham  described 
conditions  alongf  similar  lines. 


How  to  Get  Fat  or  Thin. 

“How  to  get  fat  or  thin”  was  told  by  Dr.  George 
White  in  a  lecture  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  re¬ 
cently.  Among  other  things  he  said :  “Some  persons- 
you  could  never  make  thin  unless  you  could  ciiange 
their  character.  It  is  not  safe  to  lose  more  than  two 
pounds  a  week,  or  twenty  pounds  in  three  months.  If 
you  have  more  than  this  to  lose — say  fifty  pounds — 
then  it  is  ijetter  to  bring  its  loss  about  intermittently. 

“It  doesn't  mean  starvation  or  necessarily  less  food, 
but  a  choice  of  new  foods — for  instance,  replacing  of 
roast  beef  by  chicken,  thickened  soups  by  clear  soups. 
Foods  may  be  roughly  divided  intO'  three  classes — 
strong,  medium,  and  light — according  to  values. 

“The  strong  foods  are  olive  oil,  butter,  nuts,  choco¬ 
late,  cheese,  sugar,  cake,  ice  cream,  roast  beef,  ham,, 
pork  chops,  bacon,  gravies,  cream,  puddings,  pies, 
cereals,  candy,  macaroni,  bread,  figs  and  tarts. 

“Foods  of  medium  fat  value  are  cream  soups,  thick¬ 
ened  soups,  fowl,  beef  round,  veal,  eggs,  salmon,  shad, 
mackerel,  halibut,  beans,  grapes  and  bananas. 

“The  light  foods  are  milk,  buttermilk,  clear  soups, 
beef  tea,  broiled  chicken,  perch,  cod,  oysters,  lobsters, 
potatoes,  beets,  green  peas,  radishes,  cabbages,  celery, 
lettuce,  spinach,  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  oranges  and 
melons.” 


Microbes  on  Fruit. 

A  microbe  census  has  just  been  completed  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Metchnikoff,  the  noted  bacteriologist.  The 
particular  field  investigated  was  the  surface  of  fruits 
exposed  for  sale  in  handcarts  and  open  stalls.  An  im¬ 
mense  number  of  tiny  individuals  were  found  tenant¬ 
ing  the  samjdes  of  strawberries,  grapes  and  currants- 
examined. 

While  admitting  that  the  microbe  population  was- 
mostly  of  the  innocent  variety,  the  profes.sor  reiterates 
the  old  warning:  “Do  not  eat  uncooked  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables.”  The  latest  census  was  undertaken  bv  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fillassier  and  Profes.sor  Sartory,  who  took  sam¬ 
ples  of  fruit  in  the  afternoon  from  the  places  where 
they  w’ere  exposed  for  sale.  This  was  in  streets  fre¬ 
quented  by  automobiles  and  consequently  dustv.  Each 
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sample  was  washed  in  three  changes  of  water  which 
had  been  previonsly  sterilized  and  the  microbes  in  one 
cubic  centimeter  of  water  (.27  tiiiid  dram)  were  then 
counted. 

Tlie  sample  of  large  strawberries  examined  yielded 
on  the  first  washing  1,850,000  bacteria,  74,000  on  the 
second  and  18,000  on  the  third.  The  first  washing  of 
the  sample  currants  produced  851,000  microbes,  the 
second  41,000  and  the  third  8,500.  In  the  first  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  sample  grapes  3,200,000  microbes  were 
found,  in  the  second  120,000  and  in  the  third  27,000. 

“Simple  muslin  cloth,’’  said  ITofessor  Sartory,  in 
commenting  on  the  results  of  the  investigation,  “will 
protect  fruits  and  vegetables  from  innumerable  mi¬ 
crobes,  and  especially  the  noxious  ones.” — Paris  Cor¬ 
respondence,  The  Chicago  Nesvs. 


Advertising  Value  of  Pure  Food. 

Tell  them  that  the  stufif  you  sell  is  pure. 

Everyone  knows  there  are  i)ure  food  laws  galore 
and  all  are  interested  in  the  fact  that  nothing  but  pure 
foods  are  sold,  at  least  without  the  labels  showing  the 
impurities,  and  they  are  familiar  with  the  line  on 
every  carton  which  states  that  the  contents  are  guar¬ 
anteed  under  the  meat  inspection  or  the  pure  food 
and  drug  act,  but  the  dealer  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  dig  down  to  the  bottom  facts  of  manufacture  and 
then  tell  the  people  in  his  advertising  why  the  various 
things  he  sells  are  pure  and  clean,  the  pureness  and 
healthfulness  of  the  material,  the  cleanliness  with 
which  it  has  been  handled  in  course  of  preparing  it  for 
the  market,  etc.,  will  do  some  advertising  which  will 
not  only  do  his  own  store  good,  but  will  give  people  a 
better  idea  of  the  care  taken  in  the  preparing  of  food 
for  them,  and  wdll  give  them  more  relish  for  such  food 
than  they  might  otherwise  have.  Manufacturers  ought 
to  be  glad  to  furnish  any  retailer  with  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  may  need  for  this  kind  of  advertising,  and  it 
will  be  well  worth  the  effort,  for  an  ad  which  gives 
out  real  information  is  always  rea.d.— National  Pro- 
snsianer. 


Must  Tell  Age  of  Egg. 

At  Sacramento,  Cal.,  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding 
houses  serving  eggs  must  apprise  their  customers  of 
the  standing  of  the  egg,  and  the  menu  card  must  be 
made  to  tell  the  story.  Grocers  and  retailers  must 
take  eggs  from  plainly  included  packages,  easily  read 
by  a  casual  observer.  Even  the  general  terms  “eggs” 
must,  unless  qualified,  denote  eggs  that  are  solid, 
sweet  and  full. 

This  is  due  to  a  decision  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Health.  Hereafter  an  egg  that  is  held  for 
more  than  fourteen  days  must  be  labeled  as  a  cold 
storage  egg,  except  in  the  case  of  “fresh  eastern  eggs,” 
which  may  be  held  twenty-one  days. 

“Held”  and  “seconds”  are  terms  now  applicable  only 
to  eggs  that  are  sound.  The  words  “extras,”  “fancy,” 
and  “selected,”  indicating  a  superior  quality,  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  either  cold  storage  or  the  fresh 
products. 


Dogfish  on  the  Menu. 

Dog  fish  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  delicacies  pre¬ 
scribed  by  those  who  seek  to  solve  the  food  problem  by 
the  short  method.  We  are  assured  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  bad  about  it  but  .the  name,  which,  after  all,  is  no 
worse  than  catfish. —  JVo})ian’s  National  Daily. 


New  Mode  of  Purifying  Water. 

A  new  method  of  purifying  water,  one  which  seems 
to  be  far  better  than  filtering,  is  its  treatment  with 
ozone.  The  city  of  Baris  has  an  apparatus  with  a 
capacity  of  purifying  ten  million  gallons  a  day  with 
ozone,  and  a  small  domestic  apparatus  is  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  Europe  which  treats  sixty  gallons  of  water  an 
hour.  This  device  has  been  found  to  reduce  the 
number  of  germs  from  forty-three  thousand  to  two 
per  cubic  centimeter.  In  the  ozone  apparatus  the 
germs  are  actually  killed,  whereas  in  the  purely  me¬ 
chanical  type  of  filter  they  are  merely  held  back  by  the 
filtering  medium,  where  they  are  likely  to  become 
foul  and  act  as  a  breeding  place  for  the  microbes.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  induce  servants  to  sterilize  the 
carbon  filling  in  filters  at  frequent  intervals  by  heat¬ 
ing.  The  advent  of  the  ozone  plan,  provided  it  works 
as  well  as  it  promises  to  do,  will  be  a  large  gain  to 
health. — Good  Housekeeping. 


Pasteurization  in  Butter  Making. 

According  to  C.  E.  Lee,  of  the  Illinois  Government 
Experiment  Station,  the  change  from  the  whole  milk 
to  the  cream  gathering  system  in  butter  making  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  butter.  Pasteur¬ 
ization  of  farm-skimmed  cream  has  been  advocated 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  quality  of  butter  manu- 
Tactured  in  creameries  from  farm-skimmed  cream,  but 
the  studies  which  have  been  carried  on  for  several 
years  by  the  Illinois  Station  have  indicated  that  pas¬ 
teurization  does  not  afifect  the  body  or  texture  of 
butter,  nor  does  it  improve  the  quality  of  butter  made 
from  sour  farm-skimmed  cream.  The  curdling*  of 
cream  by  pasteurization  increases  the  loss  of  fat  in 
the  buttermilk.  It  is  further  shown  that  pasteurization 
of  sour  cream  produces  a  buttermilk  of  watery  ap¬ 
pearance. 


Cooks  Should  Have  Brains. 

The  deft  wrestler  of  pots  and  pans  would  be  placed 
on  a  mental  and  social  plane  rvith  the  physician,  lawyer 
and  scientist,  if  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  John  IMcCoy. 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  a  former  surgeon  and  major  of 
the  United  States  army,  are  harkened  to.  “Cooks 
should  be  better  informed,”  says  Dr.  McCoy.  “They 
should  be  reuqired  to  pass  an  examination  and  procure 
a  certificate  of  qualification  before  they  tamper  with 
the  digestive  apparatus  of  mankind.  The  average  life 
would  be  lengthened,  the  cost  of  living  reduced,  and 
human  happiness  advanced.  Meats  prepared  in  sci- 
entificallv  kept  kitchens  could  be  sent  out  to  the  homes 
of  busy  people.” 


Like  Rations  Like  Stomach. 

The  colonel  of  a  volunteer  regiment  in  Virginia 
came  across  a  private  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp, 
painfully  munching  on  something.  His  face  was  wry 
and  his  lips  seemed  to  move  only  with  the  greatest 
efifort. 

“What  are  you  eating?”  demanded  the  colonel. 

“Persimmons,  sir.” 

“Good  heavens !  Haven’t  you  got  any  more  sense 
than  to  eat  persimmons  at  this  time  of  the  year? 
They’ll  pucker  the  very  stomach  out  of  you  !” 

“f  know.  sir.  That’s  why  I’m  eatin’  them.  I’m 
tryin’  to  shrink  me  stomach  to  fit  me  rations.” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 
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COMING  CONVENTIONS  AND  SHOWS 


THE  DAIRY  SHOW. 

Every  year  the  dairy  cows  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duce  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  Fifth  National  Dairy  Show,  to  be  held  in  the 
Coliseum  in  Chicago,  October  20-29,  as  an  exhibition 
of  this  industry  is  of  interest  to  everyone — producer, 
manufacturer  and  consumer. 

The  most  succesful  features  of  the  previous  shows 
will  be  retained  and  with  the  innovations  planned  and 
assured  will  make  the  coming  show  more  complete, 
more  comprehensive,  more  instructive  and  more 
truly  representative  of  every  phase  of  this  great  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  producer  should  attend  the  show  because  of  the 
cattle  exhibit,  cost  of  milk  demonstration,  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  utensil  exhibit,  the  entertainment  and  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  dairymen  and  breeders. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  cattle  exhibit.  Here 
you  will  find  the  finest  lot  of  dairy  animals,  probably 
that  have  ever  been  brought  together— splendid  pro¬ 
ducing  machines,  some  of  which  have  made  half  a 
ton  of  butter  in  a  year. 

A  working  dairy  will  be  in  operation  during  the 
show.  Study  the  feeding  question ;  study  the  feed 
cost  of  production,  as  illustrated  with  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  held  by  the  Dairy  Division  in  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Get  here  in  a  few  hours  the 
boiled-down  facts  and  experiences  of  others  in  your 
line. 

The  manufacturers  of  stable  equipment,  of  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  of  separators,  of  all  sorts  of  utensils 
needed  in  your  business  will  make  exhibits.  Be  sure 
to  see  them.  Study  and  compare  them.  Decide  which 
is  best  for  you.  You  can  scarcely  fail  to  pick  up 
hints  and  new  ideas  that  will  make  your  business  more 
profitable. 

The  creameryman,  bnttermaker,  cheesemaker,  ice 
cream  manufacturer  and  milk  dealer  can  hardly  afiford 
to  miss  this  show. 

An  immense  machinery  exhibit  is  assured.  The 
leading  manufacturers  from  east  and  west,  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  supplies  used  in  all  lines  of  dairy  manufac¬ 
turing  have  spent  a  busy  year  improvine-  their  appara¬ 
tus  and  inventing  new  machines.  At  the  Dairy  Show 
you  can  see  and  study  under  one  roof  the  results  of 
their  work.  You  will  possibly  learn  of  something 
that  will  save  you  money  or  increase  your  profit — prob¬ 
ably  the  very  thing  you’ve  been  looking  for. 

Conventions  of  buttermakers,  milkdealers,  dairy 
farmers,  breeders  and  other  organizations  are  to  be 
held  during  the  show  in  the  same  building. 

Exhibits  of  dairy  products  of  all  kinds  will  be 
made.  See  the  best  in  your  line  and  in  other  lines. 

The  user  of  Dairy  Products  will  find  an  interesting 
exposition  of  this  varied  industry. 

While  Edison,  Wright  and  others  have  been  per¬ 
fecting  their  widely  heralded  inventions  the  experts 
and  scientists  in  dairy  lines  have  developed  machines 
and  processes  as  wonderful  in  their  way  and  of  more 
immediate  concern  to  you  because  they  affect  the 
health  and  well-being  of  every  consumer  and  have  to 
do  with  better,  more  wholesome  and  more  economical 
preparation  of  the  city’s  food  supply. 

The  girls  from  a  score  of  public  schools,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Household  Arts  of 


the  Chicago  schools,  will  daily  demonstrate  the  many 
ways  in  which  milk  and  its  products  can  be  cooked  into 
appetizing  and  nutritious  substitutes  for  higher  priced 
foods. 

Thousands  of  babies  die  annually  from  the  effects 
of  poor  milk  improperly  prepared  and  fed.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Milk  Commission  with  its  staff  of  trained  nurses 
will  care  for  and  show  how  to  properly  prepare  milk 
for  and  feed  a  score  or  more  of  babies  according  to 
the  best  teaching  of  science,  approved  by  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Health.  A  corps  of  eminent  physicians 
will  co-operate  in  making  the  work  of  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  and  usefulness  to  parents  and  nurses.  The  babies 
will  be  a  sight  worth  while. 

CONVENTION  AT  DAIRY  SHOW. 

The  following  organizations  will  hold  conventions 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  on  the  dates  mentioned. 
The  Convention  Hall  is  in  the  Coliseum. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  Association,  Monday, 
October  24. 

Official  Dairy  Instructors’  Association,  Monday 
October  24. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Monday,  October 

24,  (banquet). 

American  Dairy  Farmers’  Association,  Tuesday, 
October  25. 

National  Creamery  Buttermakers’  Association,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  25-27. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Tuesday,  October 

25,  (banquet). 

American  Asociation  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Wednesday  evening,  October  26,  (banquet). 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Wednesday,  October 

26,  (banquet). 

National  Dairy  Union,  Thursday,  October  27. 


MEAT  PACKERS  TO  CONVENE  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Meat 
Packers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Chicago  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Oct.  17,  18  and  19. 
Plans  for  this  much  anticipated  gathering  are  nearing 
completion  and  the  members  of  the  association  and 
the  trade  in  general  are  assured  of  a  program  and  a 
good  time  which  will  equal  if  not  surpass  the  mem¬ 
orable  meetings  of  the  past.  There  has  been  very 
general  demand  to  know  what  the  committees  and  the 
Association  officers  have  planned  for  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  those  who  attend  this  year’s  convention,  and 
The  National  Provisioner  is  pleased  to  give  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  program. 

The  convention  headquarters  will  be  at  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  new  Hotel  La  Salle,  as  they  were  last  year.  Ar¬ 
rangements  for  handling  the  visitors,  the  meetings  and 
the  entertainment  are  more  complete  than  ever,  and 
the  splendid  service  of  this  big  hotel  is  now  in  thor¬ 
ough  working  order,  and  will  be  devoted  first  and 
foremost  to  caring  for  the  meat  packers’  needs  and 
wishes  during  convention  week.  The  association  will 
take  possession  of  the  entire  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
floors  of  the  hotel,  and  as  much  more  space  as  is  need¬ 
ed  in  addition. 

The  clans  will  begin  to  gather  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  before  the  meeting.  Arrangements  for  dele¬ 
gations  and  special  cars  and  trains  from  various  cities 
and  sections  have  been  made  which  indicate  a  record- 
breaking  attendance.  The  enjoyment  derived  from 
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these  “pt-'i'^onally-conducted”  trips  adds  much  to  the 
attraction  of  convention  time  for  those  who  have  been 
among  the  members  of  these  parties.  This  year  the 
interest  in  getting  up  the  special  parties  is  greater 
than  ever,  and  in  each  city  the  local  committee  is 
busy  making  arrangements  for  sleeper  and  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations. 

The  convention  meets  on  Monday,  is  welcomed  by 
Illinois  and  Chicago  officials  and  local  dignitaries, 
hears  the  annual  addresses  of  officers  and  reports  of 
committees,  and  listens  to  the  first  of  several  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  papers  and  addresses  on  pack¬ 
inghouse  and  allied  topics.  Beef  fats,  tank  watejr, 
packinghouse  refrigeration,  meat  canning,  power 
plant  economy,  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  the  tariff  as  a 
business  proposition,  are  among  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed.  These,  with  the  Question  Box,  which  this 
year  will  assume  greater  importance  and  interest  than 
ever,  take  up  the  daytime  sessions  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  along  with  election  of  officers,  consideration 
of  resolutions  and  other  business.  Details  of  these 
matters  are  given  hereafter. 

The  entertainment  program  is  as  usual  one  of  the 
big  convention  features.  The  committees  have  been 
at  work  for  weeks  and  have  prepared  a  program  which 
they  promise  is  as  good  or  better  than  those  which 
made  the  gatherings  of  past  years  so  memorable.  Mon¬ 
day  evening  is  given  over  to  the  annual  smoker  in 
the  convention  hall  of  the  La  Salle,  and  the  committee 
refuses  to  reveal  the  surprises  it  has  for  that  occa¬ 
sion.  As  Oscar  Mayer,  Johnny  Roberts,  Bob  Hunter, 
Jim  Agar  and  other  famous  liustlers  are  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  D.  V.  Colbert, 
a  sufficient  guarantee  is  given  that  the  fun  will  be 
fully  up  to  the  past  standard. 

On  Tuesday  evening  comes  the  great  annual  ban¬ 
quet,  and  this  year  a  long-cherished  plan  is  to  be 
carried  out,  that  of  giving  a  genuine  Southern  spread. 
So  the  ‘‘Southern  Dinner”  will  take  its  place  in  line 
with  the  ‘‘English  Dinner”  and  the  ‘‘German  Dinner.” 
which  helped  to  make  other  conventions  world- 
famous.  The  plans  are  as  usual  kept  very  closely 
“under  the  hat”  of  the  banquet  committee,  of  which 
Harry  Boore  is  chairman.  Mr.  Boore  has  all  the  geni¬ 
uses  of  former  banquet  committees  helping  him,"  and 
promises  that  the  “Southern  Dinner”  will  be  some¬ 
thing  that  will  make  even  the  old-timers  sit  up  and 
take  notice. 

The  third  day,  Wednesday,  will  be  devoted  to  gen¬ 
eral  entertainment,  and  the  committee  is  planning  an 
outing  which  it  wants  to  make  even  more  enjoyable 
than  those  of  past  conventions.  Details  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  of  some  things  to  be  remembered  by  those 
who  intend  to  be  present,  are  indicated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  bulletins  sent  out  by  Secretarv 
George  L.  McCarthy. 


CREAMERY  BUTTER  MAKERS’  CONVENTION. 

The  program  for  the  fifteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Creamery  Butter  Makers’  Association, 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  October  26th,  27th  and  28th,  has 
been  completed.  In  the  butter  grading  contest  a  pro 
rata  purse  of  $4,000  is  offered  and  besides,  gold 
inedals,  silver  service  sets,  a  silk  banner  and  special 
diplomas. 

Subjects  chosen  for  discussion  at  the  sessions  are 
all  live  topics  and  live  men  will  open  each  subject.  It 
is  reported  that  all  the  machinery  display  space  has 
been  sold  and  that  the  exhibits  will  excel  those  of  any 
previous  dairy  show.  With  such  a  display  and  an 


excellent  program ;  the  fancy  cattle  and  many  side  at¬ 
tractions,  we  should  have  the  largest  attendance  ever 
seen  at  a  butter  makers’  convention.  The  oroe-ram 
follows :  ^  ^ 


Wednesday.  October  26,  10:00  A.  M 
Invocation.— Rev.  R.  R.  Bates,  Madison  Wis 
Music. 


Address  of  Welcome.— Mayor  Fred  A.  Busse,  Chicago. 
Response. — Prof.  G.  H.  Benkendorf,  Madison,  Wis 
^  ,  11  ;00  A.  M. 

President’s  Address.— J.  J.  Farrell,  Carver,  Minn 
Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  B.  Shilling,  Chicago  Ill 
Appointing  Committees :  Auditing,  Legislative,  Resolution 
A  J  ,  A-  M. 

Address.— H.  C.  Hansen,  Smiths  Mills,  Minn.,  Subject:  The 
bat  Standard  of  Butter. 

Discussion. 

Adjournment. 


1:30  P.  M. 

Address.— Herman  Raven,  Clinton  Junction,  Wis.,  Subject- 
H(^  a  Buttermaker  Can  Be  of  Service  to  a  Patron 
Discussion. 


2  :30  P.  M. 

Address^— H.  C.  Fowler,  Hanlontown,  Iowa.,  Subject: 
borming  Cow  Testing  Associations. 

Discussion. 

3  :30  P.  M. 

Address.--Gust  Kruempel,  LaMoure,  N.  D.,  Subject:  Pub- 
licity  and  the  Local  Creamery. 

Discussion. 

4:30  P.  M. 

Address.— Rudolph  Miller,  Macon,  Mo.,  Subject :  The  Qual¬ 
ity  of  Cream  and  How  to  Obtain  It. 

Discussion 

Thursday,  October  27,  10:00  A.  M. 

Visiting  the  Chicago  Market. 

1  :30  P.  M. 

Election  of  Officers. 

3  :?0  P.  M. 

Address.— W.  H.  Bechtel,  Caro,  Mich.,  Subject:  Creamery 
Competition. 

Discussion. 

4:30  P.  M. 

Address.— E.  K.  Slater,  National  Dairy  Union. 

Friday,  October  28,  10:00  A.  M. 

Address.— H.  E.  Forrester,  Lake  Mills,  Iowa.  Subject:  The 
Relation  of  Workmanship  to  Quality. 

Discussion. 

11:00  A.M. 

Address.— M.  Jensen,  Flora,  Ill.,  Subject:  Ice  Cream  Mak¬ 
ing  as  a  Factor  in  Successful  Creamery  Operation. 

Discussion. 

11 :30  A.  M. 

Address. — A.  H.  Hall,  Garretson,  S.  D.,  Subject:  Why  the 
Garretson  Cream  Patrons  Prefer  to  Sell  Their  Cream  to  the 
Local  Creamery. 

Discussion. 

1 :30  P.  M. 

Address. — Robt.  Crickmore,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  Subject: 
Creamery  Management. 

Discussion. 

2:30  P.  M. 

Music. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Reading  of  Scores. 

Presentation  of  Cups. 

New  Business. 

Butter  Judges:  J.  C.  Joslin.  Chicago,  Ill.;  Carl  E.  Lee,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wis.;  Jas.  Sorenson,  Maple  Plain,  Minn.;  B.  C.  Iliff 
Superintendent  of  Butter  Exhibit.  ’ 


OKLAHOMA  DAIRYMEN  TO  MEET  IN 
NOVEMBER. 

The  Oklahoma  Dairymen’s  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  December,  1907.  with  about  twenty  dairy¬ 
men  and  creamerymen  as  members.  The  purpose  of 
the  association,  as  stated  in  Article  2  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  is  “to  foster  and  promote  the  dairy  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  state  and  to  disseminate  useful  dairy 
knowledge  and  information.”  Each  year  since  its  or¬ 
ganization  an  annual  convention  has  been  held  at  Still¬ 
water  in  conjunction  with  the  farmers’  short  course 
offered  by  the  Al  and  M.  college.  These  annual  meet- 
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ings  have  had  an  attendance  of  several  hundred  dairy¬ 
men  each  year.  Prominent  dairy  authorities  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  else¬ 
where  have  been  present  at  the  different  meetings  and 
grave  interesting  and  valuable  advice  to  the  dairymen 
present. 

Th  association  has  been  very  successful  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  it  for  the  valuable  work  already  ac¬ 
complished.  Through  the  efforts  of  its  committee  on 
dairv  legislation,  dairy  laws  have  been  enacted  which 
provide  "for  “the  fostering  and  promoting  of  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  state.”  "The  state  board  of  agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  created,  also  the  state  dairy  commission, 
and  two  dairy  inspectors  have  been  appointed  by  the 
commission.  Their  duty  is  to  inspect  all_  creameries, 
public  dairies,  ice  cream  and  cheese  factories,  and  pre¬ 
scribe  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
operation  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  public  health  and  safety,  also 
give  assistance  in  building  up  and  developing  the  dairy 
and  creamerv  interests  of  the  state.  The  state  dairy 
commission  '  is  also  charged  with  the  licensing  of 
creameries,  and  examining  and  granting  of  permits  to 
cream  testers ;  also  the  inspection  of  any  and  all  dairy 
products  offered  for  sale  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma, 
which  may  be  suspected  as  adulterated,  impure  or  un¬ 
wholesome. 

This  dairy  legislation  and  the  work  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
spectors  has  done  much  to  promote  and  develop  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  state.  The  fourth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  association  will  be  held  at  Enid,  Okla¬ 
homa,  November  15  and  16.  Information  regarding 
the  meeting  and  a  complete  program  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  secretary  of  the  association.  Prof. 
Roy  C.  Potts,  at  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

BRITISH  ATTACKS  ON  AMERICAN  MEATS. 

Persistent  attacks  on  American  meats  and“  the 
American  meat  industry  by  British  public  officials  and 
politicians  may  have  been  somewhat  of  a  mystery 
to  some  of  our  people,  who  possibly  have  attributed 
them  to  international  jealousy  more  than  anything 
else.  But  it  appears  that  the  motive,  in  one  case  at 
least,  has  been  of  a  different  character. 

The  fight  against  disease  in  livestock  is  going  on 
in  Great"Britain.  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  van  of  the  contest  is  the  British  meat  trade,  which 
has  suffered  from  time  immemorial  for  the  sins  of 
stockraisers  bv  being  compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of 
all  condemnations  of  diseased  meat.  The  British  trade 
is  now  endeavoring  to  fix  the  responsibility  where  it 
l^elongs,  with  the  unsanitary  livestock  man,  and  to 
compel  him  either  to  clean  up  his  farm  and  feed  lot 
or  to  pay  the  cost  of  animals  condemned  for  disease 
after  he  has  sold  them  to  the  Initcher  at  full  meat 
price. 

British  agrarian  interests  resent  this  attempt  to  fix 
the  blame  where  it  belongs,  and  their  representatives 
in  public  office  have  not  only  tried  to  block  such  ef¬ 
forts,  but  have  also  attempted  to  distract  public  at¬ 
tention  from  the  issue  by  slandering  American  meat 
and  diverting  the  minds  of  consumers  in  that  way. 
It  has  taken  the  London  Meat  Trades  Journal,  the  con¬ 
servative  organ  of  the  British  meat  industry,  to  reply 
to  the  latest  attacks  on  American  meat,  and  to  show 
up  these  political  demagogues  for  what  they  are.  In 
reference  to  the  latest  case  the  Meat  Trades  Journal 
tells  the  whole  story  when  it  says : 

“Taking  advantage  of  the  Parliamentary  recess,  and 
the  comparative  idlenesss  thereby  given,  Mr.  Rowland 


Hunt,  M.  P.,  has  been  circularizing  the  daily  press 
on  the  subject  of  “Diseased  American  Meat.”  His 
letter  has  certainly  achieved  a  publicity  which  neither 
the  subject  nor  its  treatment  could  possibly  have  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  other  season. 

“The  letter  itself  is  merely  a  re-hash  of  several 
questions  addressed  by  the  Honorable  Member  to  the 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  all  framed 
to  convey  the  suggestion  that  enormous  quantities  of 
diseased  meat  and  the  products  thereof  were  daily 
landed  on  our  shores  from  the  United  States.  Appar¬ 
ently  Mr.  Hunt  is  one  of  those  peculiar  individuals  who 
cannot  take  ‘No’  for  an  answer,  and  who  with  a  per¬ 
verseness  bordering  on  morbidity  insists  upon  repeat¬ 
ing  their  venom-inspired  queries. 

“Consignments  of  all  kinds  of  American  meats— 
live  and  dead — are  rapidly  becoming  a  negligible 
quantity,  partly  because  of  the  excessively  severe  in¬ 
spection  they  are  subjected  to,  but  mainly  because 
there  is  no  longer  a  surplus  available  for  export.  And 
yet  in  the  face  of  that  Mr.  Hunt  quotes  alarming 
figures  relating  to  animals  inspected  in  1907  1908 

in  the  States,"  which,  under  no  circumstances,  could 
possibly  have  found  their  way  to  this  country.  He 
also  quotes  one  of  the  official  regulations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government,  which  distinctly  provides  for  the 
condemnation  or  diseased  meat,  but  quotes  it  in  a 
way  to  prove  that  it  really  makes  it  easier  to  use  dis¬ 
eased  animals.’ 

“In  his  own  artless  way  the  Hon.  gentleman  calmly 
asserts  that  ‘American  pork  is  very  subject  to  a  di¬ 
sease  called  trichinosis.’  He  omits,  of  course,  to 
state  that  the  whole  porcine  race  the  world  over  is 
‘very  subject’  to  this  disease,  and  (probably  from 
bashfulness  refrains  from  stating  that  specimens  of 
the  flesh  of  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  hogs  han¬ 
dled  by  the  big  packinghouses  are  microscopic  ex¬ 
amined  before  they  are  converted  into  salable  food. 

“Probably  the  most  daring,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most 
fallacious,  of  all  Mr.  Hunt’s  assertions  is  that  where¬ 
in  he  refers  to  the  increasing  death  rate  from  can¬ 
cer,  boldly  associating  this  with  the  consumption  of 
American  meat  since  1881.  Fearing  probably  that  he 
might  be  open  to  ridicule  and  exposure  for  rnaking 
such  a  frightfully  inaccurate  statement,  he  Qualifies  it 
by  saying  that  there  ‘appears  to  be  a  grave  possibility’ 
that  his  deduction  was  probably  well  founded.  From 
our  point  of  view  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
he  is  absolutely  in  error.  However,  we  understand 
Mr.  Hunt  is  likely  to  be  better  informed,  and  from 
a  more  reliable  source  than  we  can  draw  upon. 

“Meantime,  it  may  be  asked  why  Mr.  Hunt  should 
be  thus  enthusiastically  engaged  in  denouncing  for¬ 
eign  meat  ?  There  is  no  difficulty  in  replying  thereto. 
It  is  simply  a  variation  of  the  ancient  and  question¬ 
able  device  of  drawing  a  herring  across  the  trail.  Mr. 
Rowland  Hunt,  knowing  that  an  enormous  percent¬ 
age  of  the  livestock  of  Great  Britain  is  rotten  with 
tuberculosis,  anthrax,  or  swine  fever,  thinks  to  divert 
public  attention  from  the  fact  by  squirting  broadcast 
his  muddv  epistles  against  the  livestock  of  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

“As  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Agricultural  Chambers 
he  has  taken  up  this  extraordinary  attitude  at  the 
bidding  of  a  certain  section  who  absolutely  decline 
to  give  a  warranty  as  to  the  soundness  of  any  animal 
offered  for  sale,  a  section  who-  in  effect  say  ‘it  is  no 
business  of  ours  whether  beasts  are  diseased  or  not ; 
let  the  butcher  take  the  responsibility.’  And  yet  here 
we  have  this  self-same  section  professing  the  deepest 
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interest  and  concern  in  the  health  of  the  public  and 
hysterically  howling-  for  protection. 

Apparently  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  bucolic  colleagues 
would  have  the  British  public  believe  that  death  and 
disease  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  consumption  of 
foreign  meat,  and  that  health,  happiness  and  longevity 
were  linked  inseparably  with  native  produce.  Our 
wholesale  markets  are  filled  with  foreign  meats,  every 
ounce  of  which  is  not  only  officially  inspected  before 
exportation,  but  is  also  thoroughly  inspected  before 
it  reaches  the  retailer.  It  may  interest  Mr.  Hunt  to 
know  that  out  of  thirty  quotations  given  by  the  Times 
in  their  report  of  the  Central  Market,  twenty  refer 
to  ‘foreign’  meat.  Further,  that  while  English  sides 
of  beef  (  in  this  report  are  quoted  to  average  4s.  3d. 
per  stone,  Liverpool  and  Deptford  sides  average  4s. 
6d.  Dutch  veal  and  Ehglish  veal  are  quoted  exactly 
the  same  price,  and  Dutch  pork  4s.  2d.  to  4s.  6d. 
against  the  English  average  of  4s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d. 

“Our  meat  traders  have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign 
meat.  What  they  really  desire  is  a  guarantee  from 
English  stock  breeders  that  all  animals  purchased  are 
fit^  for  human  food.  Given  that  assurance,  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  nothing  would  please  British 
Initchers  better  than  to  handle  native  stock.  But  Mr. 
Rowland  Hunt  (and  the  narrow-minded  section  he 
lepresents)  prefers  screaming  loudly  about  the  mote 
in  his  neighbor’s  eye,  rather  than  deal  with  the  beam 
in  his  own.  To  our  agricultural  friends  we  cordially 
commend  a  study  of  the  text :  ‘Be  thou  diligent  to 
know  the  state  of  thy  flocks,  and  look  welf  to  thy 
herds,  for  riches  are  not  forever.’  ” 


MEAT  SHORTAGE  IN  AUSTRIA. 

A  dispatch  from  Vienna,  under  date  of  August  24, 
says:  “The  Council  of  Ministers  has  during  the  last 
few  days  been  considering  the  question  of  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  cattle  and  meat,  and  has  now  determined, 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  supply  on  the  home 
market,  to  take  speedy  measures  to  bring  about  an  im- 
])ortation  of  meat  from  Roumania,  while  conforming 
with  commercial  conventions ;  further,  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Hungarian  Government 
with  a  view  to  the  admission  of  meat  from  Servia, 
even  l>efore  the  ratification  of  the  commercial  conven¬ 
tion  ;  further,  to  consent  in  special  cases  to  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  live  bullocks  and  hogs  of  unquestionable 
origin  from  Italy,  Holland  and  France,  and  to  submit 
the  question  of  the  importation  of  Argentine  meat 
once  more  to  an  immediate  test. 

“Finally,  the  Cabinet  contemplates  alterations  in 
railway  rates,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  cattle 
and  meat  in  the  country  itself.  In  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  exportation  of  cattle  urged  by  several 
municipalities,  the  Council  of  Ministers  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  measures  might  be  effectively 
called  in  question  from  a  legal  paint  of  view,  particu¬ 
larly  in  respect  of  the  provisions  of  commercial  treaties, 
and  might  give  rise  to  some  political  difficultv  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  attitude  foreign  countries  would 
probably  take  up  on  the  matter.  The  Cabinet  has  con¬ 
sequently  resolved  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  prohibiting 
cattle  expprt  from  the  sphere  of  its  deliberations.” 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  .Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  niay  be  compelled  to  make  concessions  by  which 
American  meats  and  meat  products  will  be  admitted 
to  that  country.  Recently  cabled  reports  from  Vienna 
state  that  American  Ambassador  Kerens  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul  General  Denby  have  gone  to  Trieste  in 
company  with  the  government  comrnission  delegated  to 


examine  sample  consignments  of  meats  from  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  general  opinion  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  agrarian 
opposition,  the  government  will  be  compelled  to  accede 
to  the  popular  demand  for  the  admission  of  meat  from 
N  orth  and  South  America.  Ambassador  Kerens  re¬ 
cently  conferred  with  the  Foreign  Office,  urging  the 
admission  of  meat  from  the  United  States,  and  he  has 
received  assurances_  that  the  prospects  are  now  very 
favorable.  The  price  of  meat  here  has  risen  enor¬ 
mously  of  late. 


MEAT  TROUBLES  GERMAN  OFFICIALS. 

The  German  government  is  in  a  pickle  over  the 
meat  agitation  and  the  danger  of  becoming  involved  in 
difficulties  with  the  American  government  if  partiality 
is  shown  to  other  countries  and  not  to  the  United 
States  in  admitting  meat  products  to  relieve  the  exislt- 
ing  famine.  Reports  from  Berlin  sav  the  movement 
in  Germany  for  throwing  open  the  frontiers  to  import 
cattle  and  meats  with  a  view  to  lowering  the  existing 
famine  price  of  meat  is  of  immense  importance  to 
America. 

So  far  the  government  has  resisted  the  cry.  The 
minister  of  agriculture  denies  that  a  scarcity  exists 
and  prints  statistics  showing  that  the  consumption  of 
meat  per  head  is  greater  than  it  was  last  vear.  He 
holds  that  the  scarcity  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
pioduction  in  Germany  itself.  At  the  same  time  he 
promises  to  consider  measures  for  its  alleviation 
should  the  scarcity  continue. 

Here  lies  the  danger.  If  the  frontiers  are  opened 
without  admitting  American  meat  it  will  lead  to 
trouble  with  the  United  States.  The  latter  would 
have  reason  to  comiplain  of  discrimination ;  yet  it  is  the 
firm  policy  of  the  German  Government  to  exclude 
American  meat  on  veterinary  and  hvgienic  grounds. 


MUST  HAVE  EGG  PERMITS. 

The  determined  efforts  of  the  food  inspection  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  to  stop 
the  sale  of  doubtful  eggs  for  food  purposes  have 
caused  some  stir  among  the  wholesale  merchants  of  the 
Wallabout  district.  The  Board  of  Health  has  just 
adopted  new  regulations,  by  the  terms  of  which  egg 
dealers  are  required  to  take  out  permits  for  selling 
eggs  broken  out  of  the  shell,  “spot,”  dried  or  frozen 
Some  of  the  dealers  have  believed  that  they 
were  required  to  take  out  a  license  to  sell  fresh  eggs 
and  protested.  B.  C.  Fuller,  head  of  the  Food  In¬ 
spection  Department  of  the  Board  of  Health,  said  that 
as  soon  as  the  purpose  of  the  new  regulations  is  un¬ 
derstood,  reputable  wholesale  dealers  will  readily  sub¬ 
mit  to  them. 


NORWAY  NOT  AFRAID  OF  OUR  MEAT. 

Reports  from  Washington  are  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  received  word  that  Norway  will  remove 
the  ban  on  boneless  meats  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  that  country.  Norway,  according  to  the  State 
Department,  is  convinced  that  the  meat  shipped  into 
that  country  from  the  United  States  is  bona  fide  beef, 
and  that  horse  meat  comes  from  elsewhere.  This  lays 
the  latest  horse-meat  scare. 


RUSSIAN  MEAT  REGULATIONS. 

Regulations  of  the  Russian  empire  exclude  all  sub¬ 
stances  except  kitchen  salt  and  saltpeter  for  use  in  the 
preservation  of  meat  or  meat  food  products  imported 
to  that  country. 
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THE  DOPED  ICE  CREAM  CONE. 

The  seizure  of  millions  of  cones  in  this  city.  New 
Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Nashville  and  other  places,  has 
injured  the  ice  cream  trade  as  well  as  the  cone  busi¬ 
ness — how  much  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Every  food 
control  official  has  had  his  energy  turned  to  the  ice 
cream  business  and  while  the  public  may  buy  as  much 
ice  cream  as  before,  there  is  sure  to  be  trouble  from 
official  sources. 

The  cones  seized  contained  in  every  case  saccharine 
and  boric  acid.  In  some  cases  they  had  bad  eggs  in 
their  composition  and  in  others  naphthol  yellow  to 
give  the  appearance  of  eggs.  While  the  first  two  in¬ 
gredients  might  pass  a  scpiad  of  chemists  and  might 
not  injure  the  stomach  of  a  babe,  they  are  in  many 
states  prohibited  by  law,  labeling  or  no  labeling.  Boric 
acid  is  prohibited  by  federal  law,  but  saccharine  is  al¬ 
lowed  if  labeled.  These  cones  had  one  pound  of  sac¬ 
charine  to  4,000  pounds  of  mixture  and  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  boric  acid.  Of  course  the  amount  of  each 
ingredient  in  a  cone  could  not  harm  anyone.  Naph¬ 
thol  yellow  is  a  certified  color. 

There  are  chemists  that  defend  saccharine  and  boric 
acid  as  being  healthful.  Saccharine  is  a  white  crystal¬ 
line  compound  of  toluene,  a  coal  tar  derivation  and 
is  300  times  sweeter  than  cane  sugar.  It  is  prescribed 
by  physicians  for  patients  whO'  cannot  take  sugar 
without  harm,  as  in  cases  of  diabetes.  England  has 
consumed  borated  foods  for  25  years.  Borax  is  used 
in  meats,  butter  and  cream  and  milk.  At  present  the 
referee  board  is  engaged  in  experimenting  with  borax 
to  discover  its  effect  on  the  human  system. 

But  all  this  is  beside  the  question.  Cones  have  been 
made  in  the  past  within  the  law ;  they  are  being  made 
so  now.  Excessive  competition  and  cutting  of  prices 
is  the  cause  of  the  cone  adulteration.  As  for  bad  eggs 
and  aniline  colors,  the  man  who  uses  them  deserves 
and  will  get  no  mercy.  This  crusade  wa.s  coming  to 
the  cone  trade,  and  it  might  as  well  be  now  as  any 
other  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  clear  the  air 
and  put  cones  on  a  ix)pular  plane  once  more.  'Bhe 
doped  cone  has  gone  for  good  and  all,  and  reputable 
manufacturers,  hard  hit  for  the  time,  are  sighing  in 
relief. — fee  Cream  Trade  Journal. 


A  CASE  OF  BEANS. 

We  stop  our  press  to  announce,  with  mingled  feel¬ 
ings  of  gratification  and  polite  pride,  says  the  Hartford 
Post,  that  an  amicable  adjustment  has  brought  to  an 
end  the  celebrated  case  of  “United  States  of  America, 
informant,  vs.  Sixty-three  Cases  of  Beans,”  an  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  under  the  pure  food  law,  for  violation  of  the 
provision  relating  to  misbranding.  The  beans  were 
in  cans  labeled  two  pounds  each,  but  which  on  inves¬ 
tigation  were  shown  to  contain  only  twenty-two  ounces, 
a  somewhat  startling  hiatus  of  five  ounces  to  the  pound. 

The  United  States  of  America  knows  beans,  and 
knowing  dares  maintain  that,  making  all  due  allow¬ 
ances  for  expansion,  a  two-pound  can  of  beans  that 
contains  only  twenty-two  ounces  is  open  to  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  shortcoming  which  warrants  prompt  and  dras¬ 
tic  action,  and  accordingly  the  Muscogee  Wholesale 
Grocer  Company,  owner  and  consignee,  was  called  on 
to  explain  the  whereabouts  of  the  five  ounces  of  beans 
that  were  not  “among  those  present”  in  each  pound. 
The  company  failed  to  give  satisfactory  explanation, 
but  satisfied  the  United  States  of  America,  after  the 
execution  of  a  bond  in  $500  penalty,  that  the  beans 


should  not  be  sold  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
and  the  condemned  fruit  was  released  and  restored, 
and  the  case  of  “United  States  of  America  vs.  Sixty- 
'  three  Cases  of  Beans”  was  ended  in  a  split  verdict,  in 
which  the  United  States  of  America  got  a  shade  the 
better. 


WANTED— FARMERS. 

Uncle  Sam  is  looking  for  500  practical  farmers  who 
would  like  to  own  homes  of  their  own.  The  govern¬ 
ment  now  has  about  five  hundred  farms  awaiting  set¬ 
tlement  under  the  various  irrigation  projects  in  the 
Northwest.  These  farms  vary  in  size  from  20  to  80 
acres  of  irrigable  land,  depending  upon  location.  .  In 
manv  sections  a  tract  of  grazing  land  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  farm  unit,  bringing  the  total  up  to  160 
acres. 

There  is  no  drawing  or  any  element  of  chance  in  ap¬ 
plying  for  one  of  these  farms.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  make  a  homestead  entry  at  the  local  land  office.  The 
farms  are  free  to  every  bona  fide  homekeeper,  who  is 
entitled  to  make  a  homestead  entry,  the  only  charge 
besides  the  regular  land  office  fee  for  filing  being  the 
actual  cost  of  getting  water  to  the  land.  Payment  may 
be  made  in  ten  annual  installments,  without  interest. 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  diminishing  area  of  unoccupied 
public  domain,  opportunities  to  secure  desirable  farm 
land  are  becoming  more  rare  each  year,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  present  favorable  conditions  will  ever 
occur  again. 

The  farms  now  awaiting  settlement  include  a  wide 
variety  of  soil  and  climate.  If  you  desire  to  engage 
in  general  farming,  or  to  specialize  in  the  growing  of 
apples,  alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  garden  truck,  stock  raising, 
dairying,  raising  poultry ;  or  if  you  are  a  professional 
or  business  man  and  wish  to  locate  in  a  new  town  in  a 
growing  agTicultural  community,  write  to  the  Statisti¬ 
cian  of  the  United  States,  Reclamation  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


DRY  WEATHER  DECREASES  SAUERKRAUT  CROP. 

Because  of  the  long  dry  spell  there  will  be  a  short¬ 
age  in  sauerkraut  in  Ohio  this  year.  The  kraut 
factories  of  Columbus,  which  is  the  center  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  have  started  their  annual  slicing.  They  report 
that  cabbages  are  smaller  than  usual  and  that  entire 
fields  have  been  destroyed  by  rot  and  “the  yellows.” 
A  rise  in  the  price  of  sauerkraut  is  prospective. 


OUTLINING  TREATMENT. 

“I  want  you  to  take  care  of  my  practice^vhile  I  am 
away.” 

“But,  doctor,  I  have  just  graduated.  I  have  had 
little  experience.” 

“You  don’t  need  it  with  my  fashionable  patients. 
Find  out  what  they  have  been  eating  and  stop  it.  Find 
out  where  they  have  been  summering  and  send  ’em 
somewhere  else.” — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


M.  W.  Borders,  general  counsel  for  Morris  &  Com¬ 
pany.  and  Luther  M.  Walter,  for  seven  years  attorney 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  announce 
that  they  have  formed  a  partnership  for  the  practice 
of  law,  giving  special  attention  to  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  matters,  under  the  firm  name  of  Borders  & 
Walter,  with  offices  at  555-561  The  Rookery,  Chicago. 
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MINNESOTA  WARNING  AGAINST  CANNING 
COMPOUNDS. 

ST.\TE  OP  MINNESOTA  D.-MRY  AND  FOOD  DEPARTMENT. 

OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  OF  CANNERIES. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  i,  1910. 

'I'liis  office  is  required  under  the  provisions  of  the 
cannini^  factory  law  to  _o:ive  information  to  canners  of 
vegetables  and  fruits.  I  therefore  deem  it  my  duty  to 
inform  and  warn  the  public  against  the  use  of  so-called 
“canning  compounds.”  There  are  such  compounds  on 
the  market  advertised  and  used  in  preserving  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  as  they  are  composed  of  97  per 
cent  boric  acid,  they  are  very  harmful.  Their  use  in 
any  kind  of  food  should  not  be  permitted.  It  is  against 
the  law  to  use  these  compounds,  or,  any  other  chemical 
preservatives,  and  persons  will  be  prosecuted  for  the 
sale  of  any  food  articles  containing  such  preservatives. 
Under  our  laws  the  sale  of  these  “canning  compounds” 
cannot  be  prohibited  but  the  sale  of  the  food  articles 
preserved,  cannot  be  legally  sold  or  used  in  any  public 
place,  and  prosecution  will  follow  by  the  State  Food 
Department  when  evidence  is  available. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  these  compounds  are 
used  in  home  canning,  but  will  give  a  warning  on 
poisonous  preservatives.  The  only  proper  method 
is  to  use  pure  water,  cane  sugar,  pure  salt  and  steriliza¬ 
tion  by  heat. 

In  all  vegetables  and  fruits  canned  at  factories,  noth¬ 
ing  of  a  preservative  nature  is  used  except  cane  sugar, 
salt,  water  and  proper  sterilization  by  heat.  The  reason 
that  corn  and  vegetables  cannot  be  prepared  at  home  is 
that  the  excessive  heat  required,  cannot  be  reached 
in  the  home  kitchen. 

Procure  the  bulletin  on  canning  factories  issued  bv 
the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

All  canneries  in  this  state  are  by  law  under  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  so  there¬ 
fore  our  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  in  tinned  cans 
are  pure  although  different  in  quality,  but  Minnesota 
goods  are  found  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Aug.  J.  Anderson, 
Inspector  of  Canneries. 


STATE  OF  MINNESOTA  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DEPARTMENT. 

BULLETIN  NO.  32 - CANNING  FACTORIES. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  August  15,  1910. 

The  attention  of  the  Commissioner  is  occasionally 
directed  to  a  suspicion  that  seems  still  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  consumers  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  that  the  canned  goods,  especially  vegetables, 
upon  our  markets  are  not  free  from  adulteration. 

With  the  purpose  of  correcting  this  erroneous  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  clearing  our  packers 
and  canners  of  such  charge  or  suspicion,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  the  consuming 
public  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  canners 
of  the  state  and  this  department. 

The  Lesgislature,  in  the  session  of  1907,  enacted 
the  first  law,  chapter  455,  ever  placed  upon  the  statutes 
of  any  state  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  regulating 
of  the  operations  of  canners ;  subsequently  amended  by 
Chapter  337.  General  Laws  of  1909. 

Among  the  provisions  incorporated  in  this  law  are 
many  which  have  been  of  benefit  not  only  to  the 
consumer,  in  that  it  practically  guarantees  a  purity  of 
product,  free  from  fillers,  bleachers,  colors  or  artificial 
preservatives,  but  the  law  itself  also  has  the  hearty 
support  and  endorsement  of  the  canners,  because  of 
the  benefits  received  from  the  carrying  out  of  its  pro¬ 
visions. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  inspector  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  assigned  to  the  work  of  inspecting  the  canning 
plants,  several  local  inspectors  have  been  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  whose  duties  are  to 
enforce  proper  sanitary  conditions  at  all  times  and 
to  see  that  the  goods  packed  are  wholesome  in  every 
respect,  as  well  as  free  from  any  adulteration,  even 
though  such  adulteration  be  not  deleterious  to  the 
health  of  the  consumer. 

-A.  large  part  of  the  canned  goods  put  uj)  in  the 
season  of  1909,  of  which  there  were  approximately 
si.x  and  one-half  million  cans,  principally  corn,  peas 
and  beans,  was  packed  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
such  inspector. 

When  the  insjiector  who  has  suiiervision  of  this 
work,  and  has  visited  all  of  the  plants  operating  in 
the  state,  can  say,  “I  am  free  to  report  that  the  vege¬ 
tables  packed  in  this  state  are  put  up  in  accordance 
with  law  and  under  proper  sanitary  conditions;  the 
•quality  of  the  goods  packed  this  season  is  better  and 
of  a  uniformity  not  heretofore  attained,”  also  that 
“Only  cane  sugar,  salt  and  water  are  added  to  the 
goods  when  packed,”  we  feel  that,  in  justice  to  this 
young  and  growing  industry,  the  consumer  should  be 
honestly  advised  of  these  commendable  conditions  and 
practices,  to  the  end  that  the  canners  of  Minnesota 
may  have  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  consuming 
public  which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  exhibit  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  provided  for  public  inspection  at  the  forthcoming 
State  Fair,  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  second  floor 
of  Grand  Stand. 

No  state  in  the  Union  can  produce  more  abundantly 
the  raw  material  for  the  canner,  nor  outrank  us  in 
quality,  and  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
class  of  product  placed  upon  the  market  by  our  Minne¬ 
sota  canners,  and  the  consequent  and  ultimate  increase 
in  consumption  occasioned  by  the  known  reliability 
of  the  product,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  nothing- 
hut  a  bright  future  for  this  industry  in  our  state. 

Andrew  French, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 


BULLETINS  FROM  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

ALUM  IN  FOODS  BARRED. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  use  of  alum  in  food  products,  especially 
in  pickles,  as  announced  in  special  bulletin  No.  6  on 
jiage  17,  which  reads: 

“The  pack  of  pickles  for  1910  must  be  free  from 
all  alum  salts.” 

That  the  attitude  of  this  Department  may  be  clearly 
understood  we  give  notice  at  this  time  that  the  shipping 
into  North  Dakota  or  offering  for  sale  of  pickles  or 
other  food  products  to  which  alum  has  been  added  will 
be  contested  on  and  after  January  i,  1911.  All  old 
goods  received  by  dealers  prior  to  October  ist  will  not 
be  interfered  with.  E.  F.  Ladd, 

Commissioner. 


SHORT  WEIGHT  BARRED. 

On  and  after  December  i,  1910,  this  Department 
will  contest  the  sale  of  any  and  all  food  products  not 
in  accordance  with  the  labeling  and  billing  of  the 
goods,  or  which  are  not  sold  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  P'ood  Statute  of  North  Dakota.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  apples,  vegetables  and  all  other  products  usually 
sold  by  weight  must  be  weighed  and  not  indiscrimi- 
natelv  measured  out  in  paper  sacks,  etc.  All  food  prod¬ 
ucts  billed  at  a  higher  weight  than  the  weight  stated 
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upon  the  label,  when  offered  for  sale,  will  be  con¬ 
tested  by  this  Department.  Thus,  lard  billed  and 
charged  for  as  five  pounds  must  be  five  pounds  net, 
no  matter  what  the  printed  weight  may  be.  Net 
weights  must  apply  in  the  sale  of  ham,  bacon,  sausage 
and  all  meats  in  general.  Weights  must  be  net  and  not 
gross.  Paper,  packing  and  containers  are  not  to  be 
classed  as  goods.  E.  F.  Ladd, 

Commissioner. 


BEVERAGES  MISBRANDED. 

Many  beverages,  particularly  ciders  and  artificial 
beverages  such  as  artificial  hard  cider,  artificial  crab- 
apple  cider,  etc.,  have  been  found  on  sale  throughout 
the  state  without  proper  labeling  since  they  do  not 
show  the  true  name  and  grade  of  the  product  nor  do 
they  show  the  per  cent  by  volume  of  the  alcohol  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  same.  The  Beverage  Law  is  clear  on  this 
point,  as  follows : 

“Section  4.  How  Labeled.  There  shall  be  shown 
on  the  face  or  main  label,  to  be  attached  to  each  con¬ 
tainer,  a  statement  showing  the  amount  by  measure, 
the  alcoholic  strength  and  the  true  name  and  address 
of  the  manufacturers.” 

The  Food  Law  is  also  specific  with  regard  to  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  labeling,  and  classes  as  adulterated  or 
misbranded  any  product  not  labeled  in  accordance 
with  its  provision,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“Ninth.  If  every  package,  bottle  or  container  does 
not  bear  the  true  net  weight,  the  name  of  the  real 
manufacturer  or  jobbers,  and  the  true  grade  or  class 
of  the  product,  the  same  to  be  expressed  on  the  face  of 
the  principal  label  in  clear  and  distinct  English 
words  :i-  >1= 

Products  not  labeled  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  State  Law  from  this  day  will  be  declared 
illegal  and  parties  handling  the  same  are  liable  to  prose¬ 
cution  :  and  if  the  sale  thereof  is  continued  cases  will 
be  certified  to  Attorney  General  as  required  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Statute.  Every  keg,  barrel  or 
container  must  show  upon  its  label  the  true  name  of 
the  product,  the  true  grade  of  the  product,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  jobber,  and  the 
true  alcoholic  strength.  E.  F.  L.\dd, 

Commissioner. 


INDIANA  NOTES. 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  12. — Oyster  men  who  propose  to 
contribute  to  the  Indiana  markets  this  season  will  do 
well  to  see  that  their  goods  can  stand  a  pathological 
test.  Preparations  are  being  made  in  the  food  and 
drug  laboratory  of  the  state  board  of  health  to  give  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  of  one  chemist  and  a  patholo¬ 
gist  to  the  examination  of  oyster  shipments  from 
samples  to  be  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  state  food  and  drug  commissioner, 
proposes  to  stop  shipments  into  the  state  from  oyster 
beds  over  which  sewage  flows,  and  any  oyster  ship¬ 
ment  which  in  the  proposed  pathological  test  discloses 
the  presence  of  bacilli  of  sewage  origin  will  be  prompt¬ 
ly  condemned  and  its  sale  to  the  retail  trade  pro¬ 
hibited. 

“The  oyster  grower  who  things  enough  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  provide  suitable  beds,”  said  Mr.  Barnard, 
“will  in  no  wise  be  injured  by  the  enforcement  of  this 
order.  On  the  contrary  he  will  benefit  greatly  thereby. 
To  my  personal  knowledge,  the  consumption  of  oysters 
throughout  Indiana  could  be  doubled  if  the  people 


were  assured  that  in  purchasing  the  food,  they  were 
not  running  the  risk  of  getting  with  it  a  generous 
allowance  of  typhoid  fever  germs.  From  reports 
made  by  our  inspectors  and  from  my  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  I  know  this  feeling  to  be  more  widespread 
than  is  generally  supposed.” 

The  pathological  tests  will  be  in  charge  of  J.  H. 
Brewster,  head  of  the  water  chemistry  department. 
The  tests  will  be  begun  about  November  i. 

In  the  September  report  of  the  state  board  of  health 
concerning  prosecutions  for  violators  of  the  food  and 
drug  law,  no  prosecutions  for  the  sale  of  goods  con¬ 
taining  benzoate  of  soda  have  been  shown.  This  is 
said  to  be  largely  accounted  for  by  the  trial  of  the 
injunction  suit  brought  against  the  state  lx>ard  by  Wil¬ 
liams  Brothers  and  Curtice  Brothers,  packers,  in  an 
effort  to  set  aside  the  state  board  order  against  the 
sale  of  any  goods  in  the  state  which  contain  benzoate 
in  any  quantity.  The  arguments  in  the  case  will  be 
taken  up  next  week,  according  to  present  plans.  The 
case  has  been  conducted  before  a  master,  who  must 
make  his  report  to  the  regular  judge  of  the  court.  It 
is  e.stimated  that  at  least  six  months  will  be  required 
to  obtain  a  final  decision  of  the  case  by  the  court, 
when  it  is  certain  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  irrespective  of 
which  side  is  given  the  verdict. 

The  annual  report  of  the  food  and  drug  department 
of  the  state  board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  will  show  a  total  of  230  prosecutions  for  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  food  and  drug  laws,  with  convictions  in 
all  but  twenty-three  cases.  The  greater  number  of 
prosecutions  were  for  unsanitary  shops  and  for  sell¬ 
ing  goods  below  standard.  Benzoate  of  soda  cases  oc¬ 
cupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  but  during  the  latter  part,  showed  a  sharp 
falling  off'.  During  the  latter  six  months,  much  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  drugs,  and  a  large  number  of  prose¬ 
cutions  were  successfully  made  for  selling  drugs  be¬ 
low  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  standard  or  for 
being  mislabeled.  So  great  was  the  drain  on  the  food 
and  drug  appropriation  because  of  expenditures  con¬ 
nected  with  the  benzoate  of  soda  case  in  the  LTnited 
States  court  that  inspection  work  in  the  field  was 
virtually  abandoned  during  the  latter  half  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  with  a  result  that  only  ten  prosecutions  were 
brought. 

LTnited  States  revenue  employes  have  broken  up  the 
third  band  of  butter  counterfeiters  within  the  past 
fifteen  months  in  Indianapolis,  the  last  raid  having 
been  made  a  week  ag'o  when  three  men  were  arrested 
and  charged  with  violating  the  federal  statutes.  In  all 
three  cases,  the  groups  operated  in  much  the  same 
manner.  Oleomargarine  was  purchased  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  Chicago  and  shipped  here,  the  purchase  and 
shipment  being  according  to  law.  An  isolated  resi¬ 
dence  was  rented  in  each  case,  where  the  gangs 
worked. 

With  the  oleomargarine  as  a  base,  the  counterfeiters 
prepared  a  product  that  the  average  person  could  not 
tell  from  country  butter,  so  well  was  the  coloring 
done.  The  product  completed,  it  was  molded  after  the 
fashion  of  the  farmer’s  wife  who  uses  the  common 
wooden  mold  with  the  strawberry  figure.  The  gang 
then  fitted  up  outfits  resembling  farmers’  carts  and 
peddled  their  so-called  butter  through  the  city,  get¬ 
ting  fancy  country  butter  prices  for  it.  The  last  gang 
broken  up  had  been  at  work  for  several  months  before 
it  was  detected. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  CANNERIES  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  MINNESOTA  STATE  FAIR. 


EXHIBIT  OF  MINNESOTA  CANNERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AT  ST.  PAUL. 

As  usual,  the  Minnesota  Canners’  Association  ar¬ 
ranged  for  an  exhibit  of  Minnesota  canned  goods  at 
the  Minnesota  State  Fair,  held  at  St.  Paul,  Sept.  5  to 
12,  1910.  This  fair  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States  having  over  318,000  paid  admissions  this  year 
and  being  situated  between  the  two  greatest  cities  of 
the  Northwest,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  of  easy 
access  from  either. 

The  exhibit  was  located  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building  immediately  above  the  automo¬ 
bile  exhibit  and  on  the  main  thoroughfare  to  the  grand 
stand  and  was  passed  by  more  than  150,000  people. 
The  photograph  accompanying  this  will  show  its  gen¬ 
eral  character.  It  happened  to  be  a  hard  year  for 
exhibition  purposes  in  the  state  because  of  the  late 
season,  a  number  of  the  factories  not  having  begun  the 
packing  of  corn  in  time  for  the  fair.  Nevertheless  a 
majority  of  the  factories  of  the  state  were  represented 
and  the  publicity  was  of  great  value  to  the  industry 
in  this  section. 

The  annual  exhibit  of  the  Association  is  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Department 
and  receives  every  assistance  from  Commissioner  An¬ 
drew  French  and  Inspector  A.  J.  Anderson  of  that 
department.  The  purpose  of  the  exhibit  is  not  only 
to  advertise  Minnesota  Canned  Goods  as  such  but 
also  to  educate  the  public  regarding  the  purity  and 
wholesomeness  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  about 


which  there  seems  such  lamentable  ignorance  even 
among  the  intelligent.  For  instance  we  find  from  our 
experience  at  the  fair  that  very  many  of  the  public 
believe  that  preservatives  are  usel  in  canning  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  in  tin  cans,  and  that  most  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  ignorant  of  the  methods  employed  in  putting 
up  these  goods.  Most  of  our  missionary  work  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  these  two  points.  Bulletins  issued  by 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Department  covering  these  points, 
and  other  literature,  are  distributed. 

Our  most  effective  work,  however,  is  done  by  per¬ 
sonal  instruction  and  illustration.  Two  (2)  able  dem¬ 
onstrators  with  three  (3)  other  persons  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  entire  week  and  the  various  canned 
goods  on  exhibit  were  opened,  prepared  for  eating, 
and  sampled  by  the  spectators,  at  the  same  time  all 
questions  were  answered  and  the  method  of  canning, 
principles  involved  in  preserving  by  heat,  care,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  sanitary  precautions  employed,  are  explained  ; 
and  the  strict  supervision  and  inspection  by  the  state 
pointed  out.  To  thousands  of  people  all  this  was  a 
revelation. 


TURNING  THE  TABLES  ON  THE  SHARK. 

Shark’s  meat,  now  declared  edilile,  is  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  some  of  the  more  expensive  varieties. 
As  the  sharks  started  all  the  trouble,  it  would  not 
seem  out  of  place  that  a  few  of  them  should  be  eaten. 
The  trouble  is  that  nobody  likes  them. — Woman’s  Na¬ 
tional  Daily. 
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PROSECUTIONS  FOR  FOOD  LAW  VIOLA¬ 
TIONS. 


Some  months  since  the  American  Food  Journal 
called  attention  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  fact  that  the  issuing  of  notices  of  judgment  only 
when  the  contentions  of  the  government  were  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  courts  was  an  injustice  to  those  defend¬ 
ants  who  were  prosecuted  unsuccessfully ;  that  the 
failure  to  publish  the  fact  when  a  rnaniifacturer  proved 
that  his  goods  were  not  in  violation  of  the  law  was 
not  even-handed  justice.  No  other  paper  had  the 
courage  or  thoughtfulness  to  call  attention  to  this 
inequality  in  the  department’s  practice.^  As  a  result 
a  new  system  has  been  adopted,  and  publicity  given  to 
those  cases  when  the  evidence  showed  the  accused 
manufacturer  was  not  actually  a  violator  of  the  law, 
or  where  the  libeled  goods  were  of  a  character  not 
to  come  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Statute,  particu¬ 
larly  as  to  condition.  In  the  notices  of_  judgment 
to  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  issue  is  the  case 
of  1,100  bags  of  green  coffe,  shipped  from  Philadelphia 
to  Virginia,  by  Thomas  Roberts  &  Co.  The  notice 
issued  by  the  department  describing  this  case  is  num¬ 
bered  383,  and  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  a 
larger  space  than  we  usually  give  such  cases.  _  It  clear¬ 
ly  sets  forth  the  defense  of  the  claimant,  which  is  one 
of  fact,  and  upon  which  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
claimants  was  arrived  at. 

That  a  serious  injustice  may  sometimes  be  done  a 
manufacturer  is  urged  by  the  A.  Colburn  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  are  mentioned  in  Notice  of  Judg¬ 
ments  No.  364  as  the  shippers  of  a  quantity  of  baking 
powder  seized  in  New  York  and  ordered  to  be  des¬ 
troyed  because  of  misbranding.  Mr.  Charles  D.  Joyce, 
treasurer  of  the  A.  Colburn  Company,  writes  ns  as 
follows  in  explanation  of  his  company’s  connection 
with  the  case ; 

We  note  that  it  is  the  custom  of  your  journal  to  publish 
these  Government  notices  of  judgment  from  time  to  time,  and 
we  would  like  to  explain  that  in  the  present  instance,  our 
company  has  been  done  a  grave  injustice  through  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  mentioning  onr  name  in 
connection  with  this  shipment.  The  only  way  in  which  we 
were  associated  with  the  matter  was  as  follows : 

On  February  23rd  we  had  a  slight  fire  in  one  of  our  build¬ 
ings.  The  stock  in  this  building  was  damaged  by  smoke,  fire 
and  water.  A  part  of  the  merchandise  injured  was  several 
thousand  unlabeled  cans  of  baking  powder.  These  cans  were 
more  or  less  damaged,  and  realizing  the  susceptibility  of 
baking  powder  to  heat  and  moisture,  when  making  the  adjust¬ 
ment  with  the  underwriters,  we  claimed  total  loss  on  this 


stock,  and  refused  to  accept  the  goods  at  any  price,  or  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  The  insurance  companies, 
therefore,  took  over  this  stock.  They  desired  us  to  label  the 
goods  and  ship  them  to  an  auction  house  in  New  York  City. 
This  we  positively  refused  to  do.  The  insurance  companies 
then  selected  a  label,  also  approved  wording  matter  for  the 
label,  had  this  label  printed  and  placed  on  the  cans.  Goods 
were  removed  from  our  factory  and  shipped  to  the  auction 
house  in  New  York  in  the  name  of  the  insurance  companies; 
we  refusing  to  permit  even  the  shipment  to  be  made  in  our 
name. 

A  portion  of  these  goods  were  14  ounce  cans,  and  on  these 
boxes,  in  order  that  the  auctioneers  might  designate  them 
from  the  full  weight  cans,  the  insurance  companies  had  them 
marked  “1-lb.  short  weight  cans.”  Labeling,  stenciling  and 
shipping  these  goods  were  done  at  the  expense  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  and  entirely  at  their  risk,  as  we  assumed  no 
responsibility  for  the  legality  of  the  label,  purity  of  the  goods, 
or  the  correctness  of  the  stenciling  of  the  outside  boxes. 

The  goods  were  seized  in  New  York,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a  portion  was  stenciled  “l-lb.  short  weight,”  such  stenciling 
being  illegal.  The  Government  investigated  through  the  Un¬ 
derwriters  and  learned  that  the  goods  had  originally  come 
from  our  factory.  The  insurance  companies  notified  us  of  the 
trouble,  and  we  lodged  an  affidavit  with  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  in  New  York  City,  claiming  that  we  were,  in 
no  wise  responsible  for  the  goods,  and  had  no  legal  or  moral 
connection  with  the  transaction. 

The  insurance  companies,  when  they  found  the  goods  were 
illegal,  simply  permitted  them  to  be  destroyed,  explaining,  to 
us  that  the  matter  was  such  a  small  one  that  they  did  not  care 
to  bother  with  it. 

That  a  new  method  of  handling-  prosecutions  of 
food  law  violations  will  be  inaugurated  as  a  result  6f 
the  promulgation  of  General  Order  No.  140  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  indicated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  the  Washington  Star,  of  September  7; 

Quite  a  change  has  been  made  recently  by  the  Department 
of  .Agriculture  in  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law.  This 
change  was  made  with  a  view  to  saving  the  time  of  the 
courts,  the  government  money  and  some  manufacturers’  time 
and  annoyance.  While  it  reduces  the  appearance  of  industry 
among  the  inspectors  in  the  field,  it  does  not  lessen  the  de¬ 
partment’s  appreciation  of  their  work. 

The  change  is  nothing  less  than  not  prosecuting  purely 
technical  violations  of  the  law  where  there  is  no  menace  to 
the  public  health  and  where  the  technical  violation  can  be 
cured  by  calling  the  manufacturer’s  attention  to  it. 

The  responsibility  for  prosecuting  all  cases  rests  nominally 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  the  facts  are  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  solicitor  of  the  department  and  his  judgment  of  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  case  is  taken.  Solicitor  McCabe  noticed 
some  time  ago  that  the  easiest  cases  to  prosecute  and  on 
which  to  obtain  a  conviction  were  often  not  the  cases  where 
the  most  harm  was  being  done  to  the  consumer.  There  were 
many  cases  where  the  labels  were  not  technically  right  and 
where  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  a  conviction,  but  where  the 
manufacturer  could  just  as  easily  make  the  change  withouf 
a  conviction  if  he  would.  So  the  system  was  tried  of  not 
instituting  prosecutions  in  such  cases  till  after  notifying  the 
offender,  and  it  has  been  found  in  400  or  500  cases  that  the 
manufacturers  got  within  the  law  as  soon  as  their  attention 
was  called  to  it.  These  were  merely  technical  and  not  fla¬ 
grant  violations  of  the  law.  The  result  is  that  there  are  this 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  government  could  have  secured 
convictions  that  have  been  settled  by  correspondence.  This 
has  made  a  great  saving  in  the  time  of  the  department  and  of 
the  courts,  and  seems,  in  the  view  of  the  department  officials, 
to  have  served^the  purpose  of  the  law  just  as  well. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  inconsistencies  in  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  punishment  on  food  law  violators  have  been 
called  to  our  attention  from  various  sources. 

In  Notice  of  Judgment  No.  397  is  cited  the  case  of 
a  firm  of  Italian  dealers  who  adulterated  olive  oil  with 
cottonseed  oil,  in  itself  a  wholesome  vegetable  oil.  In 
Notice  of  Judgment  No.  401  we  are  informed  that 
a  New  YMrk  druggist  has  been  convicted  of  selling 
soothing  syrup  containing  morphine  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  labeled  with  the  statement,  “Mothers  need 
not  fear  giving  this  medicine  to  the  youngest  babe, 
as  no  bad  results  come  from  continued  use  of  it.”  In 
the  former  case  the  oil  merchants  were  fined  $100  for 
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a  comparatively  harmless  act,  while  in  the  latter  case 
the  criminal  druggist  was  fined  $100. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  in  a  recent  issue 
points  out  a  feature  of  food  law  enforcement  that 
will  in  time  be  changed  to  secure  better  results.  In 
explanation  of  the  apparently  foolish  lenity  of  the 
courts  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  cases  it  may  t>e 
said  that  the  courts  and  prosecuting  officers  are  at 
present  feeling  their  way  in  this  matter  and  have  not 
arrived  at  any  working  basis  of  conclusion  as  to  how 
the  methods  now  employed  are  working  out  as  pre¬ 
ventive  measures.  Says  the  C ourier-J ournal : 

That  the  pure  food  law  will  never  be  a  real  guarantee 
against  fraud  as  long  as  minimum  penalties  are  inflicted  is, 
of  course,  plain  enough.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it 
will  ever  be  even  fairly  effective  unless  prison  sentences  are 
substituted  for  fines  in  cases  where  wilful  and  dangerous  fraud 
is  proved.  Small  fines,  where  large  profits  are  made  illegiti¬ 
mately,  constitute  a  tax  that  is  never  prohibitive.  Where  a  bar 
room  can  “lift  the  lid,”  and  make  sufficient  profits  on  the  day’s 
business  more  than  to  cover  the  fine,  the  law  putting  on  the 
lid  is  of  little  effect.  The  pure  food  law,  which  was  enacted 
unwillingly  by  Congress  as  a  result  of  widespread  agitation 
by  the  press  and  the  magazines  was  merely  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  must  be  followed  by  rigid  enforcement  and 
improved  where  its  provisions  are  found  inadequate  to  cope 
with  existing  evils,  or  it  had  as  well  be  repealed.  Everyone 
who  buys  food  knows  that  there  are  still  misleading  labels 
upon  goods  whose  fraudulency  is  discoverable  even  to  the 
consumer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chemist.  Fines  of  $10  or 
$15_  will  not  have  the  effect  of  abating  the  nuisance  and  pro¬ 
viding  that  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  protection  of 
the  consumer’s  purse,  that  was  aimed  at  when  the  law  to  let 
the  label  tell  was  put  upon  the  Federal  statutes. 


“WHAT  TO  EAT”  WILL  ALSO  BEAR 

WATCHING. 

We  give  credit  (with  some  reluctance  and  misgiv¬ 
ings,  due  to  our  observation  of  past  performances  in 
the  same  quarters)  to  the  editor  of  What  to  Eat  (pres¬ 
ently  the  National  Food  Magadne)  for  knowing  what 
he  was  about  when  he  perpetrated  the  editorial  in  his 
current  issue  on  “Watch  the  Food  Officers’  Conven¬ 
tion.”  If  he  didn’t  know,  somebody  did,  and  the 
editor,  in  the  usual  order  of  things  journalistic  (or 
nearly  so),  is  responsible,  naturally,  for  whatever  in¬ 
accuracies,  whether  stupid  or  deliberate — and  it  is  hard 
to  separate  the  one  from  the  other — that  appear  in 
the  editorial  (or  advertisement,  whichever  way  you 
choose  to  enter  it).  Particular  attention  is  directed  to 
that  word  “inaccuracies.”  It  is  a  way  we  have  of 
saving  our  editorial  dignity  and  escaping  the  use  of 
a  shorter  and  uglier  word. 

The  inaccuracies  (or  the  shorter  and  uglier  things) 
consist  as  well  in  the  things  that  are  not  said  as  in 
those  that  are.  The  entire  editorial  is  an  effort  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments,  and  to  discount  the  work  it  will  dp 
in  the  forthcoming  convention.  It  refers  to  the  action 
of  the  last  convention  in  “sanctioning  the  use  of  benzo¬ 
ate  of  soda,”  forgetting,  or  concealing,  that  the  true 
action  as  recorded  officially  was  the  adoption  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  endorse  the  report  of  the  Referee  Board  of 
Scientific  Experts  that  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  as 
a  food  preservative  was  not  inimical  in  any  degree  to 
the  health  of  the  consumer.  It  conceals  the  fact  that 
the  Referee  Board  as  a  body  was  composed  of  scien¬ 
tific  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  free  from  any 
commercial  bias  on  the  subject  they  were  investigating, 
to  attack  whose  finding  in  any  way,  direct  or  indirect, 
stamps  the  one  making  the  attack  as  a  fool  or  a  knave. 
It  states  that  the  representatives  who  voted  for  the 
resolution  have  had  “difficulty”  in  explaining  or  de¬ 


fending  their  action  to  their  constituency,  omitting  to 
nominate  any  specific  instance.  It  commends  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  food  laws  in  those  states  whose  repre¬ 
sentatives  voted  for  the  resolution  and  adds:  “The 
reverse  is  true  of  those  states  which  favored  benzo¬ 
ate,”  a  statement  with  which  the  most  rabid  opponent 
of  sodium  benzoate  will  take  issue.  The  editorial  neg¬ 
lects  to  mention  that  there  is  only  one  state  in  the 
union  where  the  use  of  this  particular  preservative  is 
not  permitted,  however  well  or  ill  the  laws  are 
enforced. 

The  editorial  further  says : 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  food  officer  can  go  on  record 
as  favoring  chemical  preservatives,  especially  benzoate  of 
soda,  in  view  of  the  world-wide  opposition  toward  them.  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley,  in  his  poison  squad  tests,  found  benzoate  to  be 
one  of  the  most  harmful  of  food  adulterants.  Hence  he,  of 
course,  is  bitterly  opposed  to  its  use.  The  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  is  on  record  as  opposing  it.  So  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association,  composed  of  the  foremost  physicians 
in  America ;  so  are  nearly  all  the  state,  county  and  city  medi¬ 
cal  associations ;  so  is  the  American  Association  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Purity  in  Food  Products,  an  organization  composed 
entirely  of  pure  food  manufacturers  banded  together  to 
employ  nothing  that  will  impair  the  purity  of  their  foods ;  so 
is  the  Associated  Clubs  of  Domestic  Science,  an  organization 
headed  by  many  of  the  most  scientific  women  thinkers  in 
America;  so  is  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  and  the 
Consumers’  League,  and  so  was  the  Association  of  State  and 
National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  up  to  the  time  of  its 
Denver  convention.  In  fact  nearly  every  public  organization, 
and  individual,  scientific  or  otherwise,  who  has  taken  the  pains 
to  investigate  the  harmful  qualities  of  this  despicable  drug  has 
zealously  o'''iosed  it.  Then  to  think  that  a  food  officer  would 
so  demean  his  charge  as  to  vote  in  favor  of  it ! 

We  do  not  take  issue  with  our  contemporary  on  the 
proposition  that  Dr.  Wiley  is  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
use  of  benzoate  of  soda.  We  will  even  admit  it,  and 
also  that  the  bitterness  of  Dr.  Wiley’s  opposition  to 
the  preservative  has  got  him  into,  several  ridiculous 
situations.  The  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection, 
in  Decision  No.  loi,  decided  that  “Benzoate  of  soda, 
in  quantities  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
may  be  added  to  those  foods  in  which  generally  here¬ 
tofore  it  has  been  used.”  The  decision  also  states 
that  “the  department  has  not  changed  the  position 
outlined  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  89.”  De¬ 
cision  No.  104  recites:  “It  having  been  decided  that 
benzoate  of  soda  mixed  with  food  is  not  deleterious  or 
poisonous  and  is  not  injurious  to  health,  no  objection 
will  be  raised  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  the 
use  of  benzoate  of  soda,  provided  that  each  container 
or  package  of  such  food  is  plainly  labeled  to  show  the 
presence  and  amount  of  benzoate  of  soda.”  Which 
ought  to  dispose  of  Dr.  Wiley’s  bitterness  and  What 
to  Eat’s  claim  as  to  how  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection  is  on  record.  The  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  is  on  record  as  having  “crabbed”  its  previous 
declaration  on  this  subject,  as  is  also  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy.  The  Consumers’  League 
attempted  to  pass  resolutions  condemning  benzoate  of 
soda  and  some  other  things  at  a  corporal’s  guard  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Milwaukee  last  spring,  but  the  “dele¬ 
gates”  wouldn’t  stand  for  it,  and  since  that  occa¬ 
sion  the  league  has  been  in  a  condition  of  innocuous 
desuetude — more  particularly  innocuous.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Purit}^  in  Food 
Products  and  the  Associated  Clubs  of  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence  (hope  the  cap  sorts  hold  out)  are  the  private 
jmoperty  of  the  publisher  of  What  to  Eat.  The  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs  is  a  sort  of  incense- burning 
nroposition  before  the  shrine  of  Little  Tin  God  Wiley. 
These  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  “opposition”  of  the 
various  bodies  mentioned  in  the  editorial.  Where  the 
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writer  does  not  deliberately  falsify  he  conceals. 

We  recommend  our  readers  to  watch  carefully  the 
work  of  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  an  or¬ 
ganization  composed  of  public  officials  having  power 
over  food  law  enforcement  in  their  respective  states, 
and  who  have  been  given  such  power  on  account  of 
their  merits.  It  is  not  an  association  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  it  is  not  the  private  property  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  it  is  not  a  fake  organization  with  a  high- 
sounding  name.  Its  acts  will  have  an  official  status 
and  an  influence  not  to  be  measured  by  the  influence  of 
such  organizations  as  mentioned  by  What  to  Eat.  And 
perhaps  that  is  why  its  editor  froths  at  the  mouth. 

It  will  pay  our  readers  also  to  watch  the  future 
actions  of  the  people  who  are  back  of  the  anti-benzoate 
of  soda  propaganda. 

INCREDIBLE  CHARGES  AGAINST  THE 
LATE  COMMISSIONER  BIRD. 

In  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  September  30th,  H.  A. 
Gilmartin,  Lansing  correspondent  of  the  Free  Press, 
publishes  an  extensive  article  in  which  Arthur  C.  Bird, 
the  late  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Michigan, 
is  unsparingly  vilipended  as  “a.  thief,  a  forger,  a  de¬ 
bauchee  of  public  morals  and  a  menace  to  honest  gov¬ 
ernment.”  In  the  course  of  the  article  the  connection 
between  the  deceased  commissioner  and  Fred  A.  War¬ 
ner,  the  present  Governor  of  Michigan  and  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  is  commented  upon,  and  a  survey  of 
the  story  leads  the  reader  to  believe  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  posthumous  charges  is  for  the  purpose  of 
their  effect  on  Governor  Warner’s  candidacy,  the  Free 
Press  being  of  an  opposite  political  faith  to  that  of  the 
governor. 

The  charges  are  specific,  and  names  and  dates  are 
given,  and  if  true,  they  constitute  a  formidable  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  dead  commissioner,  which  his  friends  will 
have  difficulty  in  explaining.  If  untrue,  unless  the 
statutes  of  Michigan  modify  the  common  law  of  libel, 
the  Free  Press  is  actionable  criminally  for  the  publica¬ 
tion,  even  against  a  dead  man  and  a  public  official. 
They  would  certainly  subject  that  paper  to  civil  action 
as  respects  a  deceased  individual  not  a  public  official, 
whether  true  or  not.  This  is  stated  to  enable  our 
readers  to  gather  an  idea  of  the  pitiless  character  of 
the  accusations  made  by  Mr.  Gilmartin  and  published 
in  the  Free  Press. 

Among  other  things  the  article  recites : 

As  dairy  and  food  commissioner.  Bird’s  particular  graft  was 
the  food  product  firms  from  other  states  who  had  to  go 
through  his  hands  in  order  to  do  business  within  the  state. 
They  were  under  the  pressure,  but  he  knew  that  they  wanted 
to  do  business  and  demanded  his  toll.  In  many  instances 
where  a  firm  refused  to  come  across  he  would  make  a  com¬ 
plaint.  In  most  cases  this  served  to  remind  the  derelicts  that 
Bird  was  the  only  portal  and  they  “saw”  him. 

Here  again  then  Attorney-General  Bird  (no  relation)  came 
to  the  rescue.  He  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  while 
Bird  made  scores  of  complaints,  sooner  or  later  they  were 
dropped,  so  he  laid  a  trap.  One  day  Bird  had  eighteen  com¬ 
plaints,  including  the  famous  Chicago  sausage  case,  and  the 
attorney-general  cpiickly  informed  him  that  no  more  com¬ 
plaints  would  be  dropped.  A.  C.  Bird  implored  the  attorney- 
general  to  drop  the  sausage  case,  but  there  was  nothing  doing 
and  it  went  to  issue. 

The  Pratt  Food  Product  company  also  clipped  Bird’s  wings. 
They  refused  to  deal  with  him  and  when  he  threatened  to  send 
out  a  pamphlet  denouncing  their  goods  they  secured  an  in¬ 
junction,  stating  that  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  stand  any 
criminal  action  Bird  might  be  willing  to  bring,  but  they  would 
not  stand  for  guerilla  warfare  simply  because  they  refused  to 
be  grafted  on.  As  may  well  be  suspected  the  Pratt  company 
was  no  longer  bothered. 

A  correspondent  of  the  xAmerican  Food  Journal, 


in  commenting  on  the  charges,  suggests  that  the  Free 
Press’  story  will  help  us  to  understand  “why  Armour 
cereal  sausage  was  adulterated  and  why  sodium  ben¬ 
zoate  kills  kittens  and  various  other  things.”  This  last 
reference  is  to  the  recent  testimony  of  Floyd  W,  Rob¬ 
inson,  State  Chemist  of  Michigan,  before  the  Indiana 
commission  in  the  benzoate  case  pending  in  that  state, 
which  was  commented  on  in  these  pages  some  months 
since.  No  reflection  is  intended,  we  presume,  upon 
Chemist  Robinson,  except  as  he  came  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  or  was  obliged  to  obey  the  instructions  of  his 
superior,  the  late  commissioner. 

The  charges,  so  specific  and  circumstantial  as  they 
appear  in  the  Free  Press,  are  astounding,  particularly 
to  the  friends  of  the  late  Commissioner  Bird  in  food 
officialdom.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  name  was 
proposed  in  the  last  convention  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Department,  for 
president  of  the  organization.  That  he  was  not  given 
the  office  now  appears  fortunate,  in  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  charges,  which  would  have  had  an  effect  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  organization  as  a  whole,  even  if  untrue  or 
only  partly  true.  It  would  not  be  a  pleasant  feeling 
for  many  of  the  members  to  know  that  its  head  was 
under  serious  accusations  affecting  his  private  and 
official  life  after  his  decease,  and  the  injurious  effect 
upon  the  general  public,  with  respect  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  dictum  of  the  organization  upon  food  subjects, 
would  be  hard  to  overcome.  In  our  opinion  the  asso¬ 
ciation  escaped  a  calamity  when  it  elected  its  present 
executive  head. 

The  suggestion  in  the  story  of  Mr.  Gilmartin  as  to 
the  grafting  in  food  law  enforcement  upon  the  part 
of  the  late  Commissioner  Bird  is  bound  to  create  sus¬ 
picion  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  other  food  control  of¬ 
ficials  in  matters  affecting  food  law  enforcement 
This  is  the  unfortunate  part.  Food  control  officials 
will  have  to  guard  their  acts  more  carefully  from  the 
suspicion  of  graft  or  improper  influence  than  ever 
before,  and  anybody  who  has  followed  the  work  of 
the  average  official,  however  honestly  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  he  may  do  his  work,  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
for  him  to  escape  that  suspicion. 


WHY  NOT  GO  THE  LENGTH? 

A  subscriber  and  valued  friend  of  the  American 
Food  Journal  writes  in  a  rather  peevish  tone  to  know 
why,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  claim  to  give  all 
the  news  affecting  food  matters,  we  did  not  mention 
the  recent  “pure  food”  show  pulled  off  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  by  a  private  corporation. 

(bur  correspondent’s  peevishness  has  some  founda¬ 
tion  in  justice.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we 
would  have  been  glad  to  give  space  to  the  enterprise. 
But  we  could  not  see  our  way  clear  to  giving  any 
support,  even  so  much  advertising  as  an  ordinary  news 
announcement  would  have  carried,  to  such  a  palpable 
fraud  as  this  show  turned  out  to  be.  Its  origin  and 
patronage,  as  originally  announced,  aroused  our  sus¬ 
picion,  and  the  more  we  investigated  the  more  we  were 
convinced  that  the  show  was  organized  to  promote  a 
single  private  interest  and  to  mislead  and  misinform 
the  public  for  the  sole  benefit  of  that  private  interest. 

Subsequent  events  have  justified  that  suspicion. 
The  first  line  of  publicity  that  came  through  the  news 
columns  of  the  daily  press  was  an  attack  on  benzoate 
of  soda,  and  an  attack  so  ridiculous  and  absurd  as  not 
only  to  reveal  the  whole  plot,  but  to  cover  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  show  with  odium  in  all  quarters  where- 
the  preservative  question  is  understood. 
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To  illustrate  our  point  vve  reproduce  the  telegram  as 
printed  in  the  Chicago  Examiner  •. 

WARE  THE  JELLY  ROLL;  HAS  COAL  TAR  COAT. 

SODIUM  DENZOATK  ALSO  USED  FOR  “bROWNINg''’  INSTEAD  OF  EGG, 
SAYS  NEW  YORK  ANALYST. 

New  \ork.  Sept.  22. — If  you  do  not  want  to  take  on  a  jaun¬ 
diced  look,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  shun  the  golden  jelly 
roll  that  is  sold  by  many  liakeries,  for  by  a  chemical  analysis 
conducted  today  at  the  Pure  Food  Exposition  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Lewis  B.  Allyn  and  his  three  pretty  girl  as¬ 
sistants  found  in  them  a  deep  yellow  coloring  matter  made 
from  coal  tar  and  sodium  benzoate.  , 

"It  isn’t  the  yolk  of  the  fresh-laid  Jersey  egg  that  gives 
these  rolls  their  golden  hue,  but  just  plain  coloring  matter,” 
said  Mr.  Allyn. 

“Is  it  the  same  kind  that  Elinor  Glyn  uses  to  keep  her  hair 
saffron  hued?”  some  one  asked. 

“It  will  take  me  three  weeks,  and  maybe  longer,  to  write 
and  find  out,”  the  chemist  laughingly  retorted. 

Tomato  catsups  likewise  had  a  bad  day  of  it,  for  in  all  but 
two  samples  examined  today  the  sauce  was  found  to  contain 
not  only  benzoate  of  soda,  but  coloring  matter  also. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  sodium  benzoate  has 
no  color  and  is  practically  odorless  and  tasteless. 
It  is  not  used  for  coloring  food  products,  is  rarely 
used  iu  baking  and  pastry-making,  and  is  particularly 
unsuitable  for  producing  that  deep,  yellow  color  in 
jelly  rolls.  But  in  their  eagerness  to  profit  by  the 
injury  any  condemnation  of  it  will  give  those  who 
use  other  preservatives,  as  an  advertising  asset  merely 
and  not  to  benefit  the  public  or  promote  purity  in  food 
products,  this  downright  bunk  is  handed  out  to  the 
newspapers,  from  whom  the  great  mass  of  unthinking 
Americans  get  their  “scientific”  information.  It  illus¬ 
trates  to  what  a  desperate  pass  the  “pure  food” 
mountebanks  have  come.  It  is  so  flagrant  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  line  of  newspaper  publicity  attacking  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  will  henceforth  surprise  us.  We  expect 
shortly  to  see  such  telegrams  as  this  in  the  newspapers, 
bearing  all  the  earmarks  and  hallmarks  of  the  bunch 
who  pulled  the  Madison  Square  groundwork  for  anti¬ 
benzoate  publicity: 

Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. — The  unfortunate  ’mental 
condition  of  a  prominent  business  man  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who 
was  found  in  a  dazed  condition  in  this  city  a  few  days  since, 
is  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  supposed  salt  sulphur  baths  on 
his  system.  An  analysis  of  the  water  from  the  springs  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  strong  yellow  tinge  was  supplied  not  by  sul¬ 
phur,  as  has  always  been  supposed,  but  by  benzoate  of  soda, 
a  powerful  and  dangerous  drug,  having  a  baneful  effect  on 
the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  has  been  notified. 

Madison,  Wis. — Ole  Swanson,  a  Swedish  farmer  living  four 
miles  out  of  Madison  on  the  Sun  Prairie  road,  was  kicked 
on  the  head  and  instantly  killed  by  a  horse  that  has  always 
had  a  reputation  for  gentleness.  Swanson  unsuspectingly  en¬ 
tered  the  horse’s  stall  and  was  found  the  next  morning  by 
his  family  cold  and  stiff  on  the  barn  floor.  The  coroner  in 
the  course  of  his  investigation  found  that  the  same  horse  had 
broken  into  the  laboratory  of  the  State  Agricultural  College 
on  a  recent  trip  of  its  owner  to  Madison  and  swallowed  a 
quantity  of  benzoate  of  soda,  making  itself  ill.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  vicious  tendency  which  resulted  in  its  owner’s 
death  is  known  to  be  the  result  of  the  dose  of  benzoate  of 
soda,  described  by  State  Food  Commissioner  Emery  as  a 
dangerous  and  powerful  drug,  the  only  samples  in  the  State 
being  that  kept  in  the  agricultural  college  laboratory  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes. 

While  the  fake  telegrams  are  being  sent  out  why 
not  make  them  good  ? 


A  CORRECTION. 

In  the  obituary  of  the  late  Solicitor  General  Lloyd 
W.  Bowers,  printed  last  month,  an  error  was  made 
in  stating  that  Mr.  Bowers  was  a  fellow  student  of 
President  Taft  at  Harvard.  Yale  should  have  been 
stated  as  the  alma  mater  of  Mr.  Bowers  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 


A  FREQUENT  SOURCE  OF  INFECTION. 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  party  who  makes  his 
own  cigarettes  when  suddenly  imbued  with  the  in¬ 
spiration  that  his  life  is  in  imminent  peril  of  becoming 
extinct  unless  bolstered  up  by  a  few  “drags”  at  a 

pill  ?  This  inspiration  strikes  him  so  frequently, 
and  his  type  is  so  numerous  that  he  and  his  maneu¬ 
vers  can  readily  be  recalled  without  much  tax  on  the 
memory.  The  various  steps  involved,  from  the  time 
the  smoker  reaches  for  his  “makings”  until  the  smoke 
is  being  exhaled  through  mouth  and  nostrils  are  uni¬ 
versally  methodical.  It  seems  as  though  the  smokers 
of  “home-made”  cigarettes  are  all  graduates  of  a  large 
school  where  they  must  become  letter  perfect  before 
successful  cigarette  smoking  is  possible,  so  similar  are 
the  details  of  manipulation  in  each  case. 

From  the  recesses  of  his  pockets  are  brought  forth 
the  cambric  sack  and  book  of  papers.  With  thumb 
or  pursed  lips  a  single  leaf  is  separated,  and  the  book 
goes  back  into  the  pocket ;  then  the  sack  is  opened  and 
the  tobacco  shaken  onto  the  paper.  The  jiackage  now 
interferes  with  further  progress,  so  a  string  of  the 
sack  is  deftly  swung  into  the  mouth  and  pulled  taut. 
This  closes  the  bag  and  it  is  replaced  with  the  pajiers. 
The  act  of  rolling  the  cigarette  follows ;  it  is  sealed 
with  a  lick  of  the  tongue,  then  a  light  and  the  smoker 
returns  to  the  less  important  matters  of  life. 

It  is  the  swinging  of  the  string  into  the  mouth  that 
has  attracted  attention,  especially  in  view  of  the  gen¬ 
erous  fraternal  feeling  existing  among  cigarette  smok¬ 
ers  which  occasions  the  free  passing  of  the  same  pack¬ 
age  of  tobacco  from  one  to  the  other,  each  one  going 
through  the  same  process  of  grabbing  the  string  with 
the  teeth.  Observation  will  bear  out  the  statement 
that  nine  out  of  ten  smokers  of  cigarettes  of  this 
kind  use  the  mouth  and  teeth  in  lieu  of  a  third  hand. 
The  mouth  is  an  ideal  field  for  the  development  of 
bacteria ;  they  are  always  present  in  large  numbers  and 
may  or  may  not  be  disease  producing.  A  method  for 
keeping  some  bacteria  over  a  long  period  is  to  allow 
them  to  dry  on  fibres  of  various  kinds,  from  which 
when  they  reach  a  favorable  location  they  again  de¬ 
velop  and  multiply.  The  string  of  the  tobacco  sack, 
coming  in  contact  with  mouth  after  mouth,  has  no 
rival  as  a  disseminator  of  germs  from  one  person  to 
another. 

Cigarette  smoking  of  the  “make  your  own”  variety 
is  more  prevalent  among  the  classes  whose  knowledge 
of  personal  hygiene  is  lax.  Cigarette  smoking  seems 
to  be  the  hand-maid  of  viciousness,  not  that  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it,  but  for  some  reason  always  accom¬ 
panies  it.  Those  who  are  most  exposed  to  diseases, 
esiieciallv  of  an  unmentionable  type,  are  for  the  great 
part  cigarette  smokers,  but  some  may  argue  that  those 
who  can  withstand  the  ravages  of  inveterate  cigarette 
smoking  are  immune  from  bacterial  attacks.  The 
majority  of  persons  would  disdain  to  smoke  the  “butt” 
of  a  cigar  or  cigarette,  or  the  pipe  of  another;  in  fact 
they  are  decidedly  particular  about  what  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  their  lips,  and  justly  so,  but  many  through 
thoughtlessness  perhaps  expose  themselves  to  the  to¬ 
bacco  string  evil. 

The  impossibility  of  a  germless  mouth,  and  the 
risk  of  contamination  therefrom  has  brought  forth  the 
individual  drinking  cup,  and  many  other  sanitary  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  evolved  as  a  safeguard  against  mouth 
contamination,  even  the  custom  of  kissing  coming  un¬ 
der  the  ban.  In  regard  to  the  tobacco  sack  evil,  those 
who  are  thoughtful  need  not  expose  themselves  to  in¬ 
fection,  but  for  those  who  do  not  comprehend  that 
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there  may  be  danger,  or  perhaps  careless,  the  only 
salvation  is  a  stringless  tobacco  sack. 

THE  NEW  EMULSIFIED  BUTTER. 

Here  is  the  way  the  newsman  of  the  Joliet  Herald 
tells  the  story  of  the  new  emulsified  butter.  While 
slightly  inaccurate  in  some  details,  the  account  is  all 
that  could  be  desired  as  a  description  of  the  process. 
It  probably  has  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Herald 
that  the  emulsified  butter  is  subject  to  a  tax  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Laws  as  adulterated  butter  on 
account  of  the  additional  moisture  content  given  it  by 
the  process.  The  dealer  in  or  purveyor  of  the  new 
butter  will  find  that  the  reduced  cost  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  Internal  Revenue  tax,  and  the  use 
of  it  then  becomes  unprofitable. 

“Since  it  became  necessary  to  label  substitute  butter 
as  ‘butterine’  a  new  fake  butter  has  been  manufactured 
that  the  state  inspectors  have  not  the  authority  to 
stop.  This  new  butter  is  being  used  in  large  quantities 
by  restaurants. 

“A  few  months  ago  several  cities  began  to  enforce 
the  law  requiring  restaurants  that  served  butterine  to 
place  a  card  in  a  conspicuous  place  warning  the  public 
of  the  fact.  Of  course  this  practically  killed  the  busi¬ 
ness  where  butterine  was  used.  Butter  was  selling 
at  36  to  40  cents  and  the  restaurants  started  to  hunt 
for  a  substitute  that  would  be  cheaper  than  butter  and 
at  the  same  time  would  not  have  to  be  labeled  substi¬ 
tute. 

“Now  a  system  of  buttermaking  that  has  been  used 
by  the  restaurants  of  France  for  many  years  was 
brought  to  their  notice.  The  system  was  put  into  prac¬ 
tical  use  and  was  found  to  be  a  success.  However  the 
‘near  butter’  would  not  stand  up  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  new  supply 
daily. 

“The  butter  is  sweet  and  as  far  as  the  different  in¬ 
gredients  are  concerned  is  pure  and  healthful  if  used 
when  fresh.  Though  unable  to  stop  its  use  the  Pure 
Food  Commission  objects  to  it  because  it  is  a  case  of 
petty  swindle,  as  the  people  are  not  getting  what 
they  pay  for  or  thihk  they  are  getting. 

“The  butter  substitute  is  made  as  follows :  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  butter  is  warmed  until  it  is  soft,  but  not  soft 
enough  to  run.  To  this  is  added  an  equal  part  of 
warm  milk.  After  the  milk  and  butter  have  been 
mixed  a  small  amount  of  extra  saccharated  pepsin  is 
added.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  closed  can  and 
rapidly  shaken.  The  result  is  a  solid  mass  of  butter 
equal  in  quantity  to  about  one  and  one-half  times 
the  amount  of  butter  mixed  with  the  milk.  With  but¬ 
ter  selling  at  38  cents  a  pound  the  restaurants  using  this 
butter  are  able  tO'  save  about  two  cents  a  pound.” 

THE  WORLD  STILL  MOVING. 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  American  Food  Jouknai. 
we  recorded  the  fact  that  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy,  in  session  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  on  July  12, 
passed  resolutions  denouncing  food  laws  that  prohibit 
the  use  of  preservatives  incorporated  in  foods  and  the 
use  of  sulphur  in  curing  California  fruits.  Particular 
reference  was  made  in  the  resolutions  to  the  use  of  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  as  a  preservative  in  catsup,  sweet  pickles 
and  other  preserved  foods. 

In  furtherance  of  this  idea  among  homeopathists, 
the  Homeopathic  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
convention  at  Rochester  on  September  15th.  passed 
equally  strong  resolutions  on  the  subject,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : 


Whereas,  The  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  as  a  food  preserva¬ 
tive  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  national  government,  after  a 
thorough  and  scientific  investigation  by  a  most  competent 
board  of  physiological  chemists,  now  known  as  the  Referee 
Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts,  and 
Whereas,  The  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  at  its  re¬ 
cent  meeting  held  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  July  Hth  to  16th,  unani¬ 
mously  “repealed  the  action  of  the  session  of  1909,”  held  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  which  session  condemned  the  use  of  benzoate 
of  soda  as  a  food  preservative,  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  resolution  relating  to  the  nrohibiting  of 
benzoate  of  soda  as  a  food  preservative,  adopted  by  this  soci- 
etj"  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  September  14  and  15,  1909,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

United  States  Department  of 
.fgricnlture 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 


Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  126.* 

SALTS  OF  TIN  IN  FOOD. 

The  attention  of  the  board  has  been  directed  to  can 
ned  goods  which  contain  salts  of  tin  derived  from 
the  solvent  action  of  the  contents  of  the  package  upon 
the  tin  coating.  I’ending  further  investigations  on 
this  question  all  canned  goods  which  are  prepared  prior 
to  January  i,  1911,  will  be  permitted  to  enter  and  pass 
into  interstate  commerce  without  detention  or  restric¬ 
tion  in  so  far  as  their  content  of  tin  salts  is  concerned. 
All  foods  which  are  canned  subsequently  to  January  i, 
1911,  will  be  permitted  importation  and  interstate 
commerce  if  they  do  not  contain  more  than  300  milli¬ 
grams  of  tin  per  kilogram,  or  salts  of  tin  equivalent 
thereto.  When  the  amount  of  tin,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  ‘of  salts  of  tin,  is  greater  than  300  milligrams 
per  kilogram,  entry  of  such  canned  goods  packed  sub¬ 
sequently  to  January  i,  1911,  will  be  refused,  and  if 
found  in  interstate  commerce  proper  action  will  be 
taken. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  the  trade  will  ex¬ 
perience  little  hardship  in  adjusting  itself  to  this 
condition,  as  the  result  of  examinations  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  various  types  of  canned  goods 
indicate  that  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  incon¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  tin  are  found,  well  within  the 
limit  herein  set. 

H.  W.  Wiley, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  22,  1910. 

Hearing  on  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Regulations. 

At  a  public  hearing  on  Oct.  20,  1910,  manufacturers 
and  vendors  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  concerning  the 
regulations  that  are  to  be  promulgated  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  new  “insecticide  law.”  The  hearing 
will  be  held  in  the  room  assigned  tO'  the  “food  board” 
at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  This  was  announced  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to-day.  The  new  law, 
approved  April  26,  1910,  is  similar  in  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  forbids  the 
adulteration  or  misbranding  of  insecticides  and  fungi- 
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cides  that  pass  in  interstate  commerce.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor,  and  Agriculture  will  draw  up  the 
regulations.  The  committee  is  comjx>sed  of  R.  E. 
Cabell.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Chas.  Earl, 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
and  Geo.  P.  McCabe,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Atrriculture.  The  latter  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Disposal  of  Illegal  Drugs. 

The  following  treasury  decision,  promulgated  March 
9th  of  this  year,  will  enlighten  owners  of  small  ship¬ 
ments  of  drugs  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  goods  if  not 
claimed : 

Collector  of  Customs,  New  York. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  ultimo,  relative  to 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  small  shipments  of  medicinal 
preparations  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  food-and-drugs 
act,  and  which  the  consignees  do  not  wish  to  relabel,  etc.,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  sell  such  goods  without  proper  labeling, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  attempt  to  label  the 
goods  properly  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  adds  that  the  most  satisfactory  disposition  to  be  made 
of  such  articles  would  be  to  destroy  the  same  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  ninety  days  provided  by  statute.  You  will  be 
governed  accordingly. 

Respectfully, 

James  F.  Curtis.  . 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Notices  of  Judgment. 

Following  a  plan  of  printing  the  notices  of  judg¬ 
ment  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
synoptical,  The  American  Food  Journal  herewith 
presents  the  notices  numbered  from  300  to  398  in¬ 
clusive.  They  will  appear  henceforth  from  month 
to  month  as  published. 

No.  300. — Alleged  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Cal¬ 
cium  Acid  Phosphate.  In  this  case  a  decree  dismissing  the 
libel  of  the  government  was  entered  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California  in 
libel  proceedings  against  100  barrels  of  calcium  acid  phos¬ 
phate  shipped  bv  the  Provident  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  California.  The  contention  of  the  government  was 
that  the  barrels,  labeled  “C.  A.  P.,”  were  adulterated  with 
fifty  per  cent  of  corn  starch,  and  therefore  misbranded  and 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  answer  of  the 
Provident  Chemical  Co.  alleged  among  other  things  that  the 
brand  “C.  A.  P.”  did  not  imply  that  the  barrels 
contained  calcium  acid  phosphate.  The  court’s  de¬ 
cision  rested  on  the  statement  that  the  contents  of  the  barrels 
did  not  contain  any  ingredient  deleterious  to  health  or  dan¬ 
gerous  to  persons  eating  the  compound,  and  that  the  label 
meant  “Cream  Acid  Phosphate,”  a  trade  name  not  coming 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  act.  The  goods  were  restored 
to  the  claimant. 

No.  301. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Flavor. 
In  this  case  a  decree  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri  Dismissing 
an  information  against  the  St.  Louis  Coffee  &  Spice  Mills, 
charging  the  shipment  of  “Nectar  Choice  Flavor  of  Vanilla,” 
alleged  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  The  court  held  that 
the  information  was  insufficient  and  did  not  charge  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law. 

No.  302. — Misbranding  of  Syrup  (Short  Measure).  In  this 
case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico  sustaining  a  libel 
ac^ainst  forty-six  cases  of  syrup,  each  branded  as  containing 
16%'  gallons  of  syrup  and  fifty-eight  cases,  each  branded  as 
containing  ten  gallons,  shipped  by  Farrell  &  Co.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  to  New  Mexico,  which  were  found  to  contain  28  per 
cent  less  than  the  brands  indicated.  On  filing  a  bond  to 
properly  brand  the  goods,  the  claimants  were  repossessed  in 
them. 

No.  303. — Misbranding  of  Metabolized  Cod  Liver  Oil  Ex¬ 
tract.  In  this  case  appeal  was  taken  by  the  Waterbury 
Chemical  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  claimant,  from  a  decree  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  sustaining  the 


government's  exceptions  to  its  answer  to  information  filed  by 
the  government  alleging  that  metabolized  cod  liver  oil  bearing 
its  label  did  not  contain  cod  liver  oil  or  metaljolized  cod  liver 
oil  compound,  and  praying  a  libel  against  the  goods  on  that 
account  of  the  presence  of  salicvlic  acid  in  a  portion  of  the 
goods  alleged  not  to  contain  an  antiseptic.  A  decree  of  con¬ 
demnation  and  forfeiture  was  entered  and  an  order  made 
directing  that  the  goods  be  redelivered  to  the  claimant  on 
filing  a  bond  not  to  vend  them  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 

No.  304. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  In 
this  case  a  decree  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  District  of  Indiana  condemning  and  for¬ 
feiting  seventy  barrels  of  vinegar  labeled  “Pure  Cider  Vine¬ 
gar,”  made  by  Prussing  Bros.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  shipped  to 
Indiana.  The  vinegar  was  found  to  be  mixed  with  water 
and  below  acid  strength.  A  bond  was  permitted  to  be  filed 
and  the  claimants  repossessed  in  the  goods  on  condition  that 
they  be  vended  in  a  manner  not  contrary  to  the  act. 

No.  305.- — Adulteration  of  Dissicated  Egg.  In  this  case  a 
decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  and  an  order  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  goods  were  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland  in  libel  proceedings 
against  three  drums  of  dessicated  eggs  shipped  by  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Dessicated  Egg  Co.,  Chicago,  to  Maryland.  The  eggs 
were  found  to  be  in  a  filthy  and  decomposed  condition. 

No.  306. — Misbranding  of  Fish.  In  this  case  a  decree  was 
entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Ohio  condemning  and  forfeiting  595  packages  of 
fish  labeled  “white  fish”  shipped  by  the  W.  J.  Orr  Fish  Co., 
Ba3'port,  Mich.,  to  Ohio.  The  fish  were  found  to  be  lake 
herring  instead  of  white  fish.  On  filing  a  bond  not  to  vend 
the  goods  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  act,  they  were  re¬ 
leased  to  the  claimants. 

No.  307. — Adulteration  of  Cream.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  against  John  Irvine,  Culpeper,  Va.,  in  the  Police 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  shipping  to  Washing¬ 
ton  cream  from  which  a  portion  of  the  butter  fat  had  been 
abstracted.  On  a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  308. — Adulteration  of  Cream.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  Police  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  Samuel  C.  Harley,  Manassas,  Va.,  for  shipping  to 
Washington  cream  from  which  a  portion  of  the  butter  fat 
had  been  abstracted.  On  a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  $10  was 
imposed. 

No.  309. — Misbranding  of  “Coke  Extract.”  (Soft  drink 
containing  cocaine).  In  this  case  judgment  was  rendered 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Georgia  against  the  Kumfort  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for 
shipping  in  interstate  commerce  a  consignment  of  “Coke  Ex¬ 
tract”  which  was  found  to  contain  cocaine,  which  fact  was 

not  mentioned  in  the  label.  On  a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of 

$15  was  imposed. 

No.  310. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  “Kola-Ade.” 
(Soft  drink  containing  cocaine).  In  this  case  judgment  was 
entered  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Georgia  against  the  Kola-Ade  Company,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  for  shipping  in  interstate  commerce  a  product  known 
as  “Kola-Ade,”  which  was’  found  to  contain  cocaine  and 

coca  leaf  alkaloids,  which  fact  did  not  show  in  the  label.  On 
a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  $25  was  imposed. 

No.  311. — Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 

Northern  District  of  Georgia,  condemning  and  seizing  fifty- 
four  packages  of  vinegar  which  were  found  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  in  that  they  did  not  contain  the  quantity  shown  in 
the  label.  On  filing  a  bond  not  to  vend  the  goods  in  a  man¬ 
ner  contrary  to  law  the  claimants  were  repossessed  in  the 
goods. 

No.  312. — Adulteration  of  Milk.  In  this  case  judgment  was 
entered  in  the  Police  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
against  George  L.  Hilderbrand,  Dickerson,  Md.,  for  having 
shipped  to  Washington  milk  that  was  found  to  be  mixed 
with  water.  On  a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  313. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Ex¬ 
tract.  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
against  Atwood  &  Steele,  Chicago,  for  having  shipped  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  a  food  product  labeled  “Tropical  Extract 
Lemon”  which  was  found  to  contain  little  or  no  lemon  oil. 
On  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  a  fine  of  $11.30  was  imposed. 

No.  314. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  a  Feed.  (Globe 
Extract  Middlings).  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in 
the  Lhiited  States  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  New 
York  against  the  Globe  Elevator  Companv  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
for  shipping  in  interstate  commerce  a  consignment  of  a  food 
product  which  was  fopnd  to  be  mislabeled  as  to  contents  and 
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adulterated  with  10.7  per  cent  ground  corn  cob.  On  a  plea 
of  guilty  a  fine  of  $50  was  imposed. 

No.  315. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  a  Feed,  “In¬ 
ternational  Gluten.”  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
■of  New  York  against  the  Globe  Elevator  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  for  having  shipped  in  interstatae  commerce  a  food 
nroduct  labeled  “National  Gluten”  which  was  found  to  be 
misbranded  with  respect  to  contents.  On  a  plea  of  puilty  a 
fine  of  $50  was  imposed. 

No.  316. — Misbranding  of  Raisins.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Texas  ordering  the  destruction  of  700 
■cases  labeled  “Choice  California  Raisins,”  shipped  by  R.  J. 
Paden,  Sanger,  Cal.,  to  the  state  of  Texas.  The  goods  were 
found  to  be  in  a  filthy  and  decomposed  condition. 

No.  317. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Buckwheat 
Flour.  In  this  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  against 
the  King  Cereal  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  for  shipping  in  interstate  commerce  a  consignment  of 
'“King’s  Quick  Rising  Buckwheat  Flour”  which  was  found 
to  be  composed  in  part  of  wheat  flour.  On  a  plea  of  guilty 
a  flne  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  318. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Cider  Vine- 
rgar.  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  against 
Barrett  &  Barrett,  Chicago,  for  having  sold  Franklin  Mac- 
Veagh  &  Co.  a  quantity  of  a  product  labeled  “Charm  Brand 
40  Grain  Cider  Vinegar,”  which  was  subsequently  shipped  by 
the  vendee  in  interstate  commerce.  The  vinegar  was  found 
to  be  a  mixture  of  dilute  acetic  acid  and  cider  vinegar,  artifi¬ 
cially  colored.  Upon  a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  $25  was  im¬ 
posed. 

No.  319.— Misbranding  of  Hair  Tonic.  In  this  case  judg¬ 
ment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  New  York  against  J.  L.  Lombardo, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  a 
consignment  of  a  drug  labeled  “Lombardo’s  La  Tosca  Hair 
Tonic,”  which  was  found  to  contain  98.5  per  cent  wood  alco¬ 
hol,  which  fact  did  not  show  in  the  label.  On  a  plea  of  guilty 
a  fine  of  $25  was  imposed. 

No.  320. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vanilla  Ex¬ 
tract.  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
against  the  Puhl  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  for  ship¬ 
ping  in  Interstate  Commerce  a  consignment  of  a  food  product 
labeled  “Mexican  Vanilla  Extract”  which  was  found  to  be 
merely  a  dilute  of  vanilla  extract  artificially  colored.  On  a  plea 
of  guilty  a  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  3H.— Misbranding  of  Canned  Peas  (short  weight).  In 
this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  against  P.  Hohe- 
nadel,  Jr.,  Company,  of  Rochelle,  Ill.,  for  having  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  a  quantity  of  peas  labeled  to  indipte 
that  each  can  contained  two  pounds,  when  in  fact  the  weight 
was  less  than  two  pounds.  On  a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  one 
■cent  was  imposed. 

No.  322.^ — Misbranding  of  Stock  Eood,  “Corn  Alfalfa 
Horse  Feed.”  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  Unit- 
•ed  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Nebraska  against 
Guthrie  &  Company,  Superior,  Neb.,  for  having  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  a  quantity  of  “Corn  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed” 
found  to  be  misbranded  as  to  proportion  of  ingredients.  On 
■a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  $50  was  imposed. 

No.  323. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug,  “Remedy  for  Hay  Fever, 
and  Catarrh.”  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Michigan  against  E.  H.  Ryno,  of  Weyland,  Mich.,  for  hav¬ 
ing  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  a  drug  labeled  “Remedy 
for  Hay  Eever  and  Catarrh”  which  was  found  to  contain 
'99.95  per  cent  cocaine  hydrochloride  and  not  indicating  the 
proportion  of  the  cocaine  hydrochloride  ingredient.  On  a 
plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  $100  was  imposed. 

No.  324. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Syrup.  In  this 
case  judgment  was  rendered  condemning  and  seizing  forty- 
four  case  of  syrup  shipped  by  the  D.  R.  Wilder  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  the  state  of  Mississippi.  The 
syrup  was  found  to  be  misbranded  as  to  percentage  of  corn 
and  cane  syrup.  The  case  was  heard  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi,  and 
an  order  was  entered  permitting  the  claimants  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  goods  on  filing  a  bond. 

No.  235. — Misbranding  of  Syrup.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  East¬ 
ern  District  of  Missouri  condemning  and  seizing  13  cases  of 


syrup  shipped  by  Rigney  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  NTY.,  to  Missouri, 
which  were  found  to  be  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act.  An  order  was  made  permitting  the  claimants  to  take 
possession  of  the  syrup  on  filing  a  bond  not  to  vend  it  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  law. 

No.  326. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  “Celery  Cola” 
(soft  drink  containing  cocaine  and  caffein).  In  this  case 
judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Georgia  against  J.  F.  Hawkins  and 
J.  W.  Altman  for  shipping  in  interstate  commerce  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  “Celery  Cola,”  which  was  found  to  contain  caffein, 
cocaine  and  cocaine  derivatives,  which  fact  did  not  show  in 
the  label.  On  a  verdict  of  guilty  the  defendants  were  fined 
$25  each. 

No.  327. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug,  “Gin-Seng-Gin.”  In  this 
case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  against  the  Gin-Seng- 
Gin  Co.,  Cincinnati,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  a  consignment  of  “Gin-Seng-Gin”  variously  branded  to 
mislead  the  consumer  into  believing  it  to  be  a  compound  of 
gin  and  ginseng  gin  and  to  be  of  Chinese  origin  and  to  con¬ 
tain  phosphate,  all  of  which  labeling  was  adjudged  to  be  false. 
On  a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  $25  was  imposed. 

No.  328. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Fruit  Syrups. 
In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  against  the  National 
Sales  Co.,  Cincinnati,  for  shipping  in  interstate  commerce  a 
consignment  of  various  food  products  labeled  “cherry  syrup,” 
“peppermint  syrup,”  “pineapple  syrup”  and  “orange  syrup,” 
which  were  found  to  be  imitations  and  artificially  colored.  On 
a  plea  of  guilty  the  defendants  w^ere  fined  an  aggregate  of 
$100. 

No.  329. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug,  “Dr.  Kohlers  Antidote.” 
In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland  against  the  Kohler 
Manufacturing  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  shipping 
in  interstate  commerce  a  medicine  known  as  “Dr.  Kohler’s 
Antidote,”  which  was  -falsely  branded  as  a  cure  for  head¬ 
ache,  neuralgia  and  disordered  stomach.  The  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  fined  $20. 

No.  330. — Misbranding  of  Canned  Apricots.  In  this  case 
a  decree  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Indiana  condemning  and  forfeiting  200  cases 
of  canned  apricots,  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  by  G.  H. 
Waters,  Pomona,  (California,  because  the  cans  were  labeled  in 
a  manner  to  indicate  that  each  of  them  weighed  21^  pounds, 
whereas  the  cans  averaged  from  2  pounds  3  ounces  to  2 
pounds  5  ounces.  The  goods  were  released  upon  the  filing 
of  a  bond  conditioned  that  the  goods  should  not  be  disposed 
of  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  costs. 

No.  331. — Adulteration  of  Cream.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  against  George  W.  Bosley,  Barnesville,  Maryland, 
because  of  cream  shipped  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  which 
a  portion  of  the  butter  fat  had  been  abstracted.  The  Police 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  fined  the  defendant  $10. 

No.  332. — Misbranding  of  Butter.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  South¬ 
ern  District  of  Ohio  against  G.  Herman,  Pierceville,  Ind.,  for 
having  shipped  to  Ohio  a  quantity  of  butter  labeled  to  indicate 
that  it  was  put  up  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  which  labeling  was  ad¬ 
judged  to  be  false  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  On  filing 
a  bond  not  to  dispose  of  the  goods  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
law,  they  were  released  to  the  claimant. 

No.  333. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  rendered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Ohio  against  Charles  C.  Reakirt,  trading 
under  the  name  of  the  Reakirt  Drug  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  laudanum,  the  label 
of  which  failed  to  contain  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  alco¬ 
hol,  morphine  and  opium.  On  a  plea  of  guilty  a  fine  of  $10 
was  imposed. 

No.  334. — Misbranding  of  Oats.  In  this  case  judgment  was 
entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Florida  against  1,500  sacks  of  oats  shipped  by  L. 
F.  Miller  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  condemning  and 
forfeiting  the  oats,  which  were  labeled  “Miller’s  Fancy  Clipped 
White  Oats,”  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  sacks  contained 
oats,  barley  and  other  grains.  Upon  the  payment  of  costs  and 
the  filing  of  a  bond,  conditioned  that  the  goods  should  not 
be  sold  contrary  to  the  law,  the  goods  were  delivered  to 
the  owner. 

No.  335. — Adulteration  of  Milk.  In  this  case  judgment  was 
entered  in  the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  Labon  B.  Armstrong  of  Midland,  Virginia,  for  hav- 
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ing  sold  milk  adulterated  with  water.  Upon  a  plea  of  guilty 
the  court  imposed  a  fine  of  $10. 

No.  330. — Misbranding  and  Adulteration  of  Cream.  In  this 
case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  Police  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  against  Thomas  F.  Myers,  Frederick,  Mary¬ 
land,  for  having  shipped  to  Washington  cream  from  which  a 
portion  of  the  butter  fat  had  been  abstracted.  A  fine  of  $10 
was  imposed  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  337. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Turpentine.  In 
this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  against  the  Frank 
Tea  &  Spice  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  having  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  a  turpentine  containing  4.8  per  cent  of 
mineral  oil  which  was  labeled  “Strictly  Pure  Turpentine.”  A 
fine  of  $10  was  imposed  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  338. — Adulteration  of  Milk.  In  this  case  judgment  was 
entered  in  the  Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
against  Edgar  W.  Feaster,  Adamstown,  Maryland,  for  hav¬ 
ing  shipped  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  milk  from  which  the  cream 
had  been  partly  or  wholly  abstracted.  Upon  a  plea  of  guilty 
a  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  339. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Flavoring  Ex¬ 
tracts.  In  this  case  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri, 
against  the  Forbes  Bros.  Tea  &  Spice  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  extracts 
composed  of  highly  dilute  alcohol  solutions,  labeled  “Highly 
Concentrated.”  Upon  a  plea  of  guilty  the  jury  imposed  a  fine 
of  $400. 

No.  340. — xUdulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.  In 
this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  against  Anna 
Gross,  for  shipping  in  interstate  commerce  cotton-seed  oil 
labeled  “Prodotti  Di  Olii,  Olio  Sopraffino.”  A  fine  of  $50 
was  entered  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  341. — Misbranding  of  Roquefort  Cheese.  In  this  case 
judgment  was  rendered  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  against  The  McLaren 
Imj^rial  Cheese  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan,  for  shipping 
in  interstatae  commerce  cheese  labeled  “McLaren’s  Roque¬ 
fort,”  the  label  containing  the  picture  of  a  goat,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  cheese  was  not  pure  imported  Roquefort 
cheese,  and  did  not  have  the  properties  of  Roquefort  cheese. 
The  goods  w'ere  released  to  claimant  on  payment  of  costs  and 
the  filing  of  a  bond  conditioned  that  the  goods  should  not  be 
disposed  of  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

No.  342. — Misbranding  of  Canned  Corn.  In  this  case  judg¬ 
ment  was  rendered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
Indiana  against  the  Morral  Canning  Co.,  of  Morral,  Ohio,  for 
having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  600  cases  of  canned 
corn,  each  can  being  labeled  two  pounds,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  each  can  averaged  from  26  to  28  ounces.  A  decree 
was  entered  condemning  and  forfeiting  the  goods,  but  the 
goods  were  released  on  the  filing  of  a  bond  conditioned  that 
the  goods  should  not  be  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  laws  of  any  state. 

No.  343. — Misbranding  of  a  Food,  “Concreta  Butteral.”  In 
this  case  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  against  G.  H. 
Lowell  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  having  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  a  food  labeled  “Concreta  Butteral,”  a 
butter  flavor  claimed  to  impart  “true  butter  flavor,”  whereas, 
in  fact  it  would  not  impart  a  butter  flavor.  A  fine  of  $1.00 
was  imposed  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  344. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Neufchatel 
Cream  Cheese.  In  this  case  judgment  was  entered  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
IMichigan,  against  the  Michigan  Produce  Company,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  cheese 
labeled  “Neufchatel  Style  Jersey  Cream  Cheese,”  whereas,  in 
fact,  the  product  was  made  from  skimmed  milk  and  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  starch.  A  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  345. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug,  “Extract  of  Damiana.” 
In  this  case  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan  against  Fred¬ 
erick  Stearns  &  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan,  for  having 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  a  drue,  the  label  of  which 
bore  a  statement  that  the  contents  was  useful  as  an  aphrodi- 
siac,^when,  in  fact,  the  drug  had  no  such  qualities.  A  fine 
of  $5.00  was  imposed. 

No.  346.— Misbranding  of  a  Drug,  Headache  Cure.  In 
this  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  against  Kinne 
Medicine  Company,  of  Hudson,  Michigan,  for  having  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  a  drug  labeled  “Kenne’s  Headache 


Cure  for  Sick,  Periodical  and  Nervous  Headache,”  whereas, 
in  fact,  there  was  nothing  shown  by  the  analysis  to  warrant 
the  statement.  A  fine  of  $10  was  imposed. 

No.  347. — Adulteration  of  Milk.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  rendered  m  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  against  George  P.  Altman,  of  Freder¬ 
ick  Maryland,  for  having  shipped  milk  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  which  contained  water.  A  fine  of  $5.00  was  imposed 
on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  348. — Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  rendered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  against  Lang  Brothers,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
oil  labeled  “Olio  D’Olive,”  which  label  would  indicate  that 
the  product  was  oure  olive  oil,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  com¬ 
posed  in  part  of  cottonseed  oil.  A  fine  of  JfiO.OO  was  im¬ 
posed  on  a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  349. — Misbranding  of  Whiskey.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  rendered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Indiana, 
against  H.  A.  Thierman  &  Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
for  .having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  “Prairie  Flower 
Whiskey,”  whereas  the  substance  was  a  rectified  product  com¬ 
bined  with  distillates.  A  decree  was  entered  by  the  court  con¬ 
demning  and  confiscating  the  whiskey,  but  directing  that  the 
goods  be  released  on  bond  conditioned  that  the  same  should 
not  be  disposed  of  contrary  to  law. 

No.  350. — Misbranding  of  Whiskey.  In  this  case  judgment 
was  rendered  by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  against  five  barrels  of  whis¬ 
key,  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  by  Charles  H.  Ross  & 
Company,  of  Baltinmore,  Maryland,  condemning  and  forfeit¬ 
ing  the  goods,  which  were  labeled  “Old  Cabinet  Whiskey,” 
because  the  article  was  not  straight  whiskey,  but  a  rectified 
product  combined  with  grain  distillate.  Claimant  filed  a  bond 
conditioned  that  the  whiskey  would  not  be  sold  contrary  to 
law  and  the  goods  were  released. 

No.  351. — Misbranding  of  Butter.  In  this  case  a  decree 
of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  was  entered  in  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  against 
twenty  cases  of  butter,  because  it  was  falsely  labeled  as  to 
manufacturer.  The  goods  were  released  on  the  payment  of 
court  costs  and  filing  of  a  bond  conditioned  that  the  said 
goods  should  not  be  sold  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

No.  352. — Misbranding  of  Honey.  In  this  case  a  decree 
of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  was  entered  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee, 
against  twenty  cases  of  honey,  misbranded  as  to  measure. 
The  goods  were  released  to  E.  R.  Pahl  &  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  upon  the  payment  of  costs  and  the  filing 
of  a  bond  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  honey  in  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

No.  353. — Misbranding  of  Whiskey.  In  this  case  a  decree 
of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  was  entered  in  the  United 
States  Court,  against  twenty  barrels  and  two  half  barrels 
of  liquor  labeled  “Whiskey,”  and  which  was,  in  fact,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  whiskey  and  grain  distillate,  which  had  been  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  by  the  Hannis  Distilling  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The  whiskey  was  released  upon 
the  payment  of  costs  and  the  filing  of  a  bond  conditioned  that 
the_  goods  should  not  be  sold  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

No.  354. — Adulteration  of  Rye  Flour.  In  this  case  a  decree 
was  rendered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois,  condemning  and  forfeiting  280 
sacks  of  flour,  branded  as  rye,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  part 
wheat  flour.  Upon  the  payment  of  costs  and  the  filing  of  a 
bond  conditioned  that  the  goods  should  not  be  sold  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  the  shipment  was  turned 
over  to  the  Northern  Milling  Company,  of  Wausau,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  claimants. 

No.  355.-— Misbranding  of  Coffee.  In  this  case  a  decree  of 
condemnation  and  forfeiture  was  entered  in  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsvlvania,  against  309 
cases  of  coffee,  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  by  the  Day- 
ton  Spice  Mills,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  product  was  labeled 
“Dutch  Java  Blended  Fancy  Roasted  Coffee,”  whereas,  in  fact 
it  contained  little  or  no  Dutch  lava  coffee.  The  goods  were 
released  upon  the  filing  of  a  bond  conditional  that  the  ffoods 
should  not  be  sold  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

No.  356. — Misbranding  of  Currants.  In  this  case  a  decree 
of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  was  entered  in  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  against 
600  cases  of  currants,  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  by  the 
Greek  Currant  Company,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  because  the 
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cases  were  labeled  as  containing  “48  12-onnce  cartons,”  which 
was  misleading  as  the  cartons  contained  materially  less  than 
twelve  oimces.  The  goods  were  released  upon  the  filing  of 
a  bond. 

No.  357. — Misbranding  of  Witch-Hazel.  In  this  case  judg¬ 
ment  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  against  the  Ranney  Drug  Company,  of 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
a  misbranded  drug.  The  product  contained  alcohol,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  which  was  not  stated,  and  was  labedel  as  a  “relief 
for  sprains,  bruises,  bites  of  insects,  etc.,”  when,  in  fact,  these 
statements  were  false.  The  court  imposed  a  fine  of  $10.00  on 
a  plea  of  guilty. 

No.  358. — Misbranding  of  Corn  Meal.  In  this  case  a 
decree  of  condemnation  and  confiscation  was  entered  in  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  against  a  carload  of  corn  meal,  misbranded  as  to  weight, 
which  was  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  by  the  Newport 
Mill  Company,  of  Newport,  Tennessee.  The  shipment  was 
released  to  claimant  upon  the  filing  of  a  bond. 

No.  359. — Misbranding  of  Desiccated  Egg  Product.  In  this 
case  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  entered  a  decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  and 
ordered  that  1,200  pounds  of  partly  decomposed  desiccated 
egg  be  destroyed.  The  interstate  commerce  shipment  was 
made  by  the  Columbia  Desiccated  Egg  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

No.  300. — Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.  In  this  case  a  fine  of 
$100  was  imposed  upon  Lekas  &  Drivas,  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  a 
product  the  label  of  which  bore  the  statement,  “Prodotti  di 
O’lii,”  and  the  picture  of  an  olive  branch.  The  product  con¬ 
tained  a  large  amount  of  cottonseed  oil. 

No.  361.— Misbranding  of  Whiskey.  In  this  case  eleven  bar¬ 
rels  of  whiskey,  labeled  as  whiskey,  but  which  was,  in  reality, 
a  compound  of  rectified  spirits  and  grain  distillate,  were  con¬ 
demned  and  forfeited  by  a  decree  of  the  United  States  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana.  The  goods  were  re¬ 
leased  to  claimant  upon  the  payment  of  costs  and  the  filing 
of  a  properly  conditioned  bond. 

No.  362. — Adulteration  of  Desiccated  Egg  Product.  In 
this  case  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  entered  a  decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture 
against  one  barrel  of  desiccated  egg  which  was  partly  de¬ 
composed,  ordering  the  goods  destroyed.  The  iiRerstate  com¬ 
merce  shipment  was  made  by  L.  V.  Cloud,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

No.  363. — Misbranding  of  Baking  Powuler.  In  this  case 
a  decree  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Court  for  the  East¬ 
ern  District  of  Louisiana,  condemning  and  forfeiting  501  cases 
of  baking  powder,  misbranded  as  to  weight,  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  by  the  Southern  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Richmond,  Virginia.  The  goods  were  turned  over  to  claim¬ 
ant  upon  the  payment  of  costs  and  the  filing  of  a  properly 
conditioned  bond. 

No.  364. — Misbranding  of  Bakin'-  Powder.  In  this  case  a 
decree  was  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  condemning  and  order¬ 
ing  the  destruction  of  400  cases  of  baking  powder,  misbranded 
as  to  weight,  claimed  by  the  government  to  have  been  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  by  A.  Colburn  &  Company,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania. 

No.  365. — Misbranding  of  Canned  Fish.  In  this  case  a 
decree  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Court  for  the  South¬ 
ern  District  of  New  York,  condemning  and  forfeiting  sixty- 
three  cases  of  canned  fish  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  by 
the  Monterey  Packing  Company,  Monterery,  California,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  labeled  “Broiled  California  Mackerel-Pilchard 
or  Sardinia  Calruleus,”  whereas,  in  fact,  the  fish  were  Califor¬ 
nia  sardine,  and  the  words  “Pilchard  or  Sardinia  Caeruleus” 
were  printed  in  very  small  letters.  The  shipment  was  released 
upon  the  payment  of  costs  and  the  filing  of  a  bond. 

No.  366. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug — “Mother’s  Friend.”  In 
this  case  a  decree  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri,  condemning  and  forfeiting 
ninety-three  cases  of  a  drug,  the  label  of  which  bore  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  it  was  valuable  in  alleviating  suffering 
incident  to  child  bearing,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  product  had  not 
the  properties  claimed.  The  drug  was  released  to  The  Brad- 
field  Reg-ular  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  who  made  the 
interstate  commerce  shipment,  upon  the  payment  of  costs  and 
the  filing  of  a  bond. 

No.  367. — Adulteration  of  Raisins  and  Evaporated  Apples. 
In  this  case  a  decree  was  entered  ordering  the  destruction  of 
nine  cases  of  worm  infested  and  decomposed  raisins  and  ap¬ 
ples,  by  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 


offered  for  sale  by  M.  J.  Doebereiner,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

No.  368. — Adulteration  of  Peanuts.  In  this  case  400  pounds 
of  shelled  peanuts  infested  with  worms  were  condemned  and  * 
ordei'ed  destroyed  by  a  decree  of  the  United  States  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  goods  were  offered  for  sale 
by  W.  Alfred  Farr,  Washington,  D.  C. 

No.  369. — Misbranding  of  Canned  Tomatos.  In  this  case  a 
decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  was  entered  in  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  against  940 
cases  of  canned  tomatoes,  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  by 
the  Tohn  Boyle  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  cans 
wei;e  labeled  “Solid  Meat  Tomatoes,  First  Quality.”  whereas, 
in  fact  each  can  contained  a  large  amount  of  liquid,  did  not 
contain  solid  meat  tomatoes  and  were  not  first  quality.  The 
goods  were  released  on  the  filing  of  a  bond  and  the  payment 
of  costs. 

No.  370. — Adulteration  of  Milk.  In  this  case  a  fine  of 
$10.00  was  imposed  upon  William  D.  Zimmerman,  of  Fred¬ 
erick,  Maryland,  by  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  selling  milk  adulterated  with  water. 

No.  371. — Misbranding  of  Coffee.  In  this  case  a  fine  of 
$1.00  was  imposed  upon  Cost  Leva,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  by 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  a 
low  grade  of  Santos  coffee  labeled  as  Turkish  coffee. 

No.  372.— Misbranding  of  Cherry  Syrup.  In  this  case  a 
decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  was  entered  in  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri, 
against  fifty  one-gallon  jugs  labeled  “Allen’s  Red  Cherry,” 
whereas  the  jugs  contained  a  syrup  largely  artificial,  with 
but  a  trace  of  fruit  and  colored  with  coal-tar  dye.  The  goods 
were  released  to  the  Lima  Fruit  Juice  Company,  who  made 
the  interstate  commerce  shipment,  upon  the  payment  of  costs 
and  the  filing  of  a  bond  conditioned  that  the  goods  should 
not  be  disposed  of  contrary  to  law. 

No.  373. — Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  In  this  case  twenty- 
six  half-barrels  of  vinegar,  so  labeled  as  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  product  was  cider  vinegar,  but  which  was, 
in  reality,  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid,  unfermented  apple  juice 
and  coloring  matter  of  an  artificial  nature;  were  condemned 
and  forfeited  by  a  decree  of  the  United  States  court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Arkansas.  The  goods  were  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  by  Knadler  &  Lucas,  of  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  were  released  to  said  company  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  court  costs  and  the  filing  ol  a  properly  conditioned 
bond. 

No.  374. — Misbranding  of  Flour.  In  this  case  a  fine  of 
$5  was  imposed  upon  E.  S.  Woodworth  &  Company,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota,  by  the  United  States  District  Court,  for 
the  District  of  Minnesota,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  a  consignment  of  flour  misbranded  as  to  crude 
fat  and  crude  protein  content. 

No.  375. — Misbranding  of  Water.  In  this  case  John  C. 
Lindsay  &  Company,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  were  fined  $15.00, 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  a 
consignment  of  misbranded  mineral  water.  The  product  was 
labeled  “Sussus  Wasser,”  indicating  that  the  water  was  of 
natural  German  origin,  which  was  not  the  case. 

No.  376. — Misbranding  of  Blended  Maple  Syrup.  In  this 
case  a  decree  was  entered  in  the  United  States  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Michigan,  condemning  and  forfeiting  an 
interstate  commerce  shipment  of  syrup  labeled  “Western  Re¬ 
serve  Ohio  Blended  Maple  Syrup,”  composed  of  refined  cane 
sugar  flavored  with  an  extract  of  maple  wood.  The  ship¬ 
ment  was  released  to  the  Western  Reserve  Syrup  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  consignors  and  claimants,  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  court  costs  and  the  filing  of  a  bond. 

No.  377. — Adulteration  of  a  Frozen  Egg  Product.  In  this 
case  the  United  States  court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  entered  a  decree  condemning,  forfeiting  and  or¬ 
dering  the  destruction  of  2500  pounds  of  filthy,  putrid  and  de¬ 
composed  frozen  egg  product  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
by  R.  Smithson,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

No.  378.— Adulteration  of  Oats.  In  this  case  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia,  released 
to  the  St.  Louis  Hay  &  Grain  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  upon  the  payment  of  costs  and  the  filing  of  a’ bond, 
250  bags  of  oats,  containing  about  seventeen  per  cent,  of  bar¬ 
ley,  which  the  court  had  previously  condemned  and  ordered 
forfeited. 

No.  379. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Oats.  In  this 
case  400  sacks  labeled  “W.  Oats,”  containing  a  mixture  of 
oats  and  barlev,  were  condemned  and  forfeited,  but  later  re¬ 
leased  to  the  P.  P.  Williams  Grain  Company,  of  St.  Louis 
Missouri,  interstate  commerce  shippers,  by  the  United  States 
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court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia.  Claimant  paid 
court  costs  and  filed  a  band  conditioned  that  the  goods  should 
not  be  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

No.  380. — -Misbranding  of  Strawberry  Extract.  In  this 
case  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
^Ohio  imposed  a  fine  of  $10  upon  the  Newton  Tea  &  Spice 
Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  shipping  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  a  product  labeled  “Newton’s  Very  Best  Extract  Straw¬ 
berry,”  consisting  of  artificial  extract. 

No.  381. — Adulteration  of  Oats.  In  this  case  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia  entered  a 
decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  against  300  bags  of 
oats,  adulterated  with  17  per  cent,  of  barley,  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  by  John  Wade  &  Sons,  Memphis,  Tennes¬ 
see,  to  whom  the  consignment  was  released  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  court  costs  and  the  filing  of  a  bond. 

Np.  383. — Adulteration  of  Coffee.  In  this  case  it  was 
sought  to  be  shown  by  the  Government  that  a  consignment 
of  1,100  bags  of  green  coffee,  shipped  by  Thomas  Roberts  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  to  the  state  of  Virginia,  was  adulterated 
because  the  goods  had  a  strong  musty  odor.  In  the  answer 
to  the  libel  the  claimants  set  forth  that  the  “$1,100  bags  of 
coffee  were  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  steamer  ‘Hamilton’  on 
a  recent  voyage  from  New  York  to  Norfolk,  Virginia.  A 
fire  occurred  on  the  said  steamer  and  fresh  water  from  a 
regular  city  fire  plug  in  Norfolk  was  turned  upon  the  said 
coffee  and  wet  it.  The  respondents  thereafter  bought  the 
coffee  and  proceeded  to  dry  it  by  spreading  it  on  the  floor  of 
a  large  warehouse  in  Norfolk.  Finding  that  the  coffee  did 
not  dry  fast  enough  in  this  way  it  was  transported  to  Newport 
News^  and  there  dried  out  in  the  dryer  of  a  grain  elevator. 
In  this  process  some  heat  was  applied  and  the  coffee  was 
in  part  roasted,  and  its  color  was  changed.  The  process  of 
drying  in  this  way  reduced  the  average  bag  of  the  said  coffee 
from  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds  so  that  the  bags  when  re¬ 
moved  from  Newport  News  to  Philadelphia  contained  ten 
pounds  less  moisture  than  the  usual  coffee  of  commerce.  In 
the  process  of  drying  no  coloring  matter,  adulteration  or  any¬ 
thing  whatever  was  put  in  the  coffee.  The  only  change  was 
in  the  discoloration  caused  by  the  heat,  and  in  the  loss  of 
weight  caused  by  loss  of  moisture.  After  the  said  coffee  was 
removed  to  Philadelphia  some  of  it  was  roasted  under  the 
inspection  of  one  of  the  Federal  Inspectors.  Said  inspector 
took  samples  before  the  coffee  was  put  in  the  roaster  and 
samples  after  the  coffee  was  partly  roasted,  and  after  it  was 
fully  roasted.  Liquid  coffee  was  made  from  portions  com¬ 
pletely  roasted  and  tested  by  experts  who  pronounced  it  equal 
to  the  average  Santos  coffee  of  high  grade  on  the  market. 
The  respondents  further  aver  that  about  thirty  bags  of  coffee 
in  the  lot  which  they  purchased  never  became  wet.  Samples 
were  taken  from  these  bags  and  also  samples  taken  from  the 
bags  that  had  been  wet  and  dried,  and  both  class  of  samples 
were  fully  roasted  and  the  drink  made  from  both  sets  of 
samples  showed  no  difference  whatever.  Respondents  finally 
aver_  that  the  said  coffee  is  good,  wholesome  coffee,  has  no 
foreign  odor,  is  not  musty,  nor  hidey,  nor  mouldy,  and  is  not 
as  averred  in  the  libel,  ‘a  filthy  vegetable  substance  having 
a  pronounced  musty  odor.’  ”  Judgment  was  rendered  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  the  claimants. 

No.  384. — Misbranding  of  maple  syrup  blend,  “Aunt  Jemi¬ 
ma’s  Sugar  Cream.”  In  this  case  judgment  was  rendered  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York  against  Rigney  and  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  hav¬ 
ing  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  a  so-called  maple  syrup 
blend  labeled  _  “Aunt  Jemima’s  Sugar  Cream”  which  was 
found  to  consist  of  rock  candy,  manle  syrup  and  glucose  and 
no  cieam.  A  fine  of  $100  was  imposed. 

No.  385. — In  this  case  judgment  was  rendered  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  District  Court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin 
against  the  D.  Rothschild  Grain  Co.,  of  Davenport,  la.,  for 
having  shiooed  from  the  state  of  Iowa  to  the  state  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  a  carload  of  No.  3  white  oats  which  were  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  3  per  cent,  barley,  3  per  cent,  weed  seed  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  white  oats.  The  decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture 
was  entered  and  the  goods  ordered  delivered  to  the  defendant 
upon  their  being  labeled  and  branded  “barley  mixed  oats.” 

No.  386. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.  In 
this  case  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  imposed  a  fine  of  $50.00  upon  George 
P.  Calogera,  of  New^  York,  N.  Y.,  for  shipping  in  interstate 
commerce  a  quantity  of  a  food  product,  labeled  “Extra  Super¬ 
fine  Olive  Oil,”  conristing  of  a  mixture  of  Olive  Oil  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil. 
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No.  38/. — Misbranding  of  Coffee.  In  this  case  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  de¬ 
creed  that  300  cases  of  coffee,  labeled  “Dutch  Moka,”  shipped 
m  interstate  commerce  by  the  C.  F.  Blanke  Tea  &  Coffee 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  misbranded  in  that  it  was 
Santos  coffee  product,  but  ordered  the  shipment  released  to 
claimant  upon  the  payment  of  costs  and  the  filing  of  a  bond. 

No.  388. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Tomato  Cat¬ 
sup.  In  this  case  a  fine  of  $50.00  was  imposed  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois, 
upon  the  Squire-Dingee  Company,  of  Qiicago,  Illinois,  for 
having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  a  product  composed  of 
filthyq  decomposed  and  putrid  tomato  pulp  labeled  “Tomato 
Catsup.” 

No.  389. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vanilla  Extract 
In  this  case  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  imposed  a  fine  of  $25.00  upon  the 
Charles  L.  Heinle  Specialty  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  an  artifi¬ 
cial  flavoring  composed  of  vanillin  and  artificial  coloring  mat¬ 
ter,  labeled  “Heinles’  Pure  Vanilla.” 

No.  390. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Powdered  Colo- 
cynth.  In  this  case  a  fine  of  $10.00  was  imposed  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  upon  Mcllvaine  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  a  powdered  drug  composed  of  the  dried  pulp  and  seeds 
of  the  colocynth  apple,  labeled  “Powd.  Colocynth.”  The  gov¬ 
ernment  claimed  the  seeds  should  have  been  extracted. 

No.  391. — Misbranding  of  Gluten  Feed.  In  this  case  the 
Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Company,  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  paid  a 
fine  of  $50.00,  imposed  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa,  for  having  shipped  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  a  consignment  of  feed  misbranded  as  to 
protein  content. 

No.  392. — Misbranding  of  a  Drug,  “Telephone  Headache 
Tablets.”  In  this  case  a  fine  of  $25.00  was  imposed  upon 
Charles  W.  Horn,  of  Slatington,  Pennsylvania,  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  drug  labeled  “Telephone  Headache  Tablets.  Guaran¬ 
teed  absolutely  harmless,”  containing  acetanilide,  an  erratic, 
powerful  and  dangerous  drug  compounded  from  anatine  and 
acetic  acid. 

No.  393. — Misbranding  of  Oil  of  Lemon.  In  this  case  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  imposed  a  fine  of  $25.00  upon  Shoemaker  &  Busch, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  for  having  shipped  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  a  consignment  of  a  product  labeled  “Oil  Lem¬ 
on,”  misbranded  as  to  measure. 

No.  394.- — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  In 
this  case  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Maryland,  imposed  a  fine  of  $50.00  upon  the  Baltimore 
Mmuifacturing  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  having 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  a  consignment  of  a  food  prod¬ 
uct  consisting  of  a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid,  artificially  col¬ 
ored,  and  labeled  “Old  Orchard  Pure  Vinegar.” 

No.  395. — Adulteration  of  Sardines.  In  this  case  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  con¬ 
demned  and  ordered  the  destruction  of  392  cases  of  filthy,  de¬ 
composed  and  putrid  sardines  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
by  B.  O.  Bowers,  of  Lubec,  Maine. 

No.  396. — Adulteration  of  Corn  Flour.  In  this  case  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  condemned 
and  ordered  the  forfeiture  of  200  bags  of  worm  infested  and 
filthy  corn  flour  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  by  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Cereal  Company,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  to  whom  the  ship¬ 
ment  was  released  upon  the  payment  of  costs  and  the  filing 
of  a  bond. 

No.  397. — Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.  In  this  case  a  fine  of 
$100.00  was  imposed  upon  Marchesini  Brothers,  of  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  for  having  shipped  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  a  consignment  of  a  food  product,  of  which  cottonseed 
oil  composed  the  greater  part,  labeled  “Soprafino  F.  P.  Lucca 
Picinini  Brand.  ” 

No.  398. — Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  In 
this  case  the  government  alleged  that  a  quantity  of  vinegar 
shipped  by  the  Ingham  Vinegar  Company,  of  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  was  adulterated  and  misbranded,  but  the  first  trial  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Di.strict  of  Oregon,  and  in  the  second 
trial  a  verdict  was  rendered  in. favor  of  the  defendant. 
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FACTS  OF  THE  CHICAGO  LEAD  POISONING 

CASES. 

The  follow  ini’-  report  in  the  weekly  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
gives  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  recent  cases  of  lead 
piosoning  in  carbonated  beverages  in  that  city : 

-V  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  George  Thilo  called  the  attention  of 
the  department  to  tlie  prevalence  of  lead  poisoning  in  his 
neighborhood.  Since  that  time  we  have  investigated  car¬ 
bonated  waters  with  the  following  results  : 

Samples  of  carlionated  waters  e.xamined  (including  prod¬ 
ucts  marketed  as  seltzer  water,  ginger  ale,  ])ops  or  sodas  of 
various  colors),  (id. 

Samples  containing  lead,  18. 

Amount  of  lead  present : 

In  3  samples,  l/-t  gr.  per  gallon;  in  3  samples,  1/10  gr. 
per  gallon;  in  8  samples,  1/20  gr.  per  gallon;  in  4  samples, 
1/40  gr.  per  gallon. 

Factories  investigated,  30. 

Factories  marketing  lead-containing  waters,  8. 

Factories  ordered  closed,  6. 

Factories  ordered  to  improve  equipment  or  methods,  2. 

The  w'orst  offenders  were  the  “pops”  sold  in  bottles  stop¬ 
pered  by  a  stopper  with  a  wire  loop.  This  bottle  is  opened 
by  pushing  the  rubber  stopper  in  by  the  loop.  From  50  to 
90  per  cent  of  these  stoppers  are  of  lead.  The  manufacturers 
have  since  agreed  to  cease  selling  lead  stoppers  in  Chicago, 
and  the  pop  makers  have  been  instructed  to  discontinue  their 
use. 

Another  way  in  which  lead  gets  into  bottle  charged  water 
is  from  lead  shot,  which  is  used  in  wmshing  the  bottles.  Ihe 
manufacturers  have  been  so  instructed,  and  many  of  them 
have  agreed  to  discontinue  the  use  of  lead  shot  for  bottle 
washing  and  to  substitute  iron  or  steel  shot  for  such  purposes. 

All  lead  pipes  in  carbonating  and  soda  water  apparatus 
have  been  ordered  out. 

We  are  now  testing  the  methods  of  soldering  carbonators 
to  see  w'hether  carbonated  w'aters  can  pick  up  lead  from 
such  sources. 


FOOD  PRODUCERS  WANT  LIMITED  LIABILITY. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  Dried  Fruit 
Association  held  some  days  ago  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  William  B.  Dudley,  William  Hilbs,  Jr.,  and 
John  C.  Mahlan  was  appointed  to  look  uj)  the  question 
of  period  of  liability  and  other  features  in  connection 
with  the  matter  of  guarantee  under  the  National  Pure 
Food  Law  now  appearing  on  all  sales  contracts.  The 
importance  of  the  matter  to  wholesale  grocer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  has  suddenly  become  prominent  because  of  the 
fact  that  several  recent  seizures  of  spoiled  food  prod¬ 
ucts  made  by  government  officials  have  resulted  in 
confiscation  of  the  product  and  in  one  case  a  fine  and 
costs  were  im|)osed.  It  has  been  developed  that  under 
the  form  of  guarantee  used  by  the  producers  and  job¬ 
bers  that  no  limit  to  the  liability  of  the  producer  has 
been  set.  In  other  words  the  producer  is  up  against 
the  fact  that  he  faces  an  unlimited  liability  without 
knowledge.  The  form  of  pure  food  guarantee  now 
most  in  use  on  producers’  contracts  reads : 

“The  goods  covered  by  this  invoice  are  hereby  war¬ 
ranted  and  guaranteed  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act  June  30,  1906,  except  we 
disclaim  any  responsibility  for  misbranding  of  goods 
shipped  under  buyers’  labels  or  unlabeled,  and  also  ex¬ 
cept  that  when  dried  fruits  and  almonds  (if  included 
herein)  are  preserved  with  sulphur  dioxide  and  may 
not  comply  with  pure  food  regulations  they  are  guar¬ 
anteed  only  against  prosecution  by  the  United  States 
Government.” 

It  is  held  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  jobbers  and 
other  dealers  are  seeking  to  protect  themselves  in  the 
event  of  loss  as  a  result  of  confiscation  of  products  by 
the  authorities,  there  is  need  of  some  action  on  the 
part  of  producers  to  definitely  fix  the  period  of  their 


liability.  Now  that  the  question  has  come  up,  it  is  the 
opinion  that  an  effort  will  he  made  to  have  a  clause  in¬ 
serted  in  the  food  statute  fixing  a  time  at  which  the 
producer’s  liability  for  spoiled  goods  expires.  The 
whole  matter  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  until  now. 
— Retailers’  Journal. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY  WINS 

CASE. 

Tbe  case  of  the  Government  against  forty-six 
bags  and  packages  of  sugar,  lil^eled  under  the  seiz¬ 
ure  clause  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  claimants,  the  Corn 
Ih'oducts  Refining  Company,  and  dismissed  on  the 
demurrer  of  the  claimants  to  the  effect  that  the  sugar 
was  not  in  interstate  commerce,  having  been  sold 
and  shipped  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 
The  libel  was  based  on  a  claim  of  higher  ash  con¬ 
tent  in  the  sugar  than  fixed  in  the  government 
standard.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  in  the 
following  terms  : 

District  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Southern  Division  jf  Ohio,  Western  Division. 

No.  19G4. 

United  States  of  America  vs.  4(t  Packages  and  Bags  of 
Sugar.  Entry. 

This  cause  coming  on  to  lie  heard  on  the  exceptions  and 
demurrer  to  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  clainant 
herein,  and  being  argued  by  counsel  and  submitted  to  the 
court,  the  court  lieing  advised  thereon  doth  find  that  the  said 
demurrer  is  well  taken  and  doth  sustain  the  same  for  the 
reason  set  forth  in  the  sixth  ground  assigned  for  said  de¬ 
murrer;  the  court,  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
does  not  pass  on  the  further  grounds  of  demurrer  assigned ; 
and  the  plaintiff  not  desiring  to  amend  its  libel,  it  is  considered 
that  the  same  be  and  it  hereby  is  dismissed,  and  it  is  ordered 
that  the  marshal  surrender  and  release  to  the  claimant,  the 
Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  the  4G  packages  and  bags 
of  sugar  seized  herein. 


LARD  WEIGHTS  MUST  BE  NET  IN  KANSAS. 

After  the  15th  of  October  lard  cans  pretending  to 
contain  fifty  pounds  of  lard  must  contain  that  much 
lard.  That  must  be  the  net  weight  of  the  lard  and  not 
the  gross  weight  of  the  container.  The  State  Board 
of  Health  proposes  to  enforce  the  weight  and  measure 
law  in  this  regard,  beginning  with  the  15th.  Repeated 
complaints  have  been  received  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
secretary  of  the  board,  of  this  practice  of  counting  in 
the  weight  of  the  can  and  he  proposes  to  put  a  stop 
to  it. 

“Repeated  complaint  has  come  to  this  office,”  said 
Doctor  Crumbine,  “of  tbe  practice  of  selling  so-called 
fifty-pound  cans  of  lard,  lard  compounds,  and  lard 
substitutes,  at  a  stated  price  per  pound,  when  such 
weights  were  gross  weights  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  can  con¬ 
tains  approximately  forty-six  or  forty-seven  pounds 
of  the  product,  the  remainder  being  that  of  the  con¬ 
tainer  or  the  can. 

The  weight  and  measure  law  passed  by  the  last  leg¬ 
islature  provides  that  all  weights  shall  be  net  weights ; 
and  an  opinion  from  the  attorney-general  concerning 
the  practice  of  giving  gross  weights  is  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  statutes.” 


UNDERGOES  OPERATION  FOR  APPENDICITIS. 

Former  Food  Commissioner  H.  R.  Wright,  of  loAva, 
was  operated  upon  for  appendicitis  in  a  hospital  in 
Des  Moines  Saturday,  October  ist.  A  recent  letter 
from  him  states  that  he  is  progressing  favorably  to¬ 
ward  recovery. 
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“EGGS  IS  EGGS”  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

b  rank Oakley,  .southern  California  inspector  under 
the  State  h'ood  Law,  has  completed  evidence  against 
twelve  retail  grocers  charged  with  selling  mislabeled 
storage  and  “fresh  Eastern”  eggs.  Samples  of  the 
eggs  have  been  sent  to  the  food  laboratory  at  Berke¬ 
ley.  It  may  he  30  to  90  days  before  the  merchants 
against  whom  the  evidence  has  been  compiled  will  be 
brought  up  for  trial,  as  the  machinery  of  the  law — 
especially  the  food  law — is  slow,  not  to  say  snail-like. 
Mr.  Oakley  is  still  taking  up  samples  and  will  cover 
all  of  southern  California  before  he  is  through. 

One  result  of  the  agitation  has  been  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  local  fresh  eggs,  and  the  price  for 
locals  has  advanced  five  cents  a  dozen  during  the 
week,  while  Eastern  eggs  have  not  changed. 

According  to  the  inspector,  grocers  who  take  orders 
by  phone  or  from  solicitors  must  label  egg  cartons 
or  sacks  if  the  contents  thereof  is  "fresh  Eastern” 
or  storage  stock.  Thus,  in  order  to  comply  with  IMr. 
Oakley's  interpretation  of  the  law,  each  merchant 
who  handles  other  than  fresh  California  laid  eggs 
will  have  to  provide  himself  with  a  rubber  stamp 
reading  "storage  eggs”  or  "refrigerated  eggs,”  and 
use  it  on  every  bag  or  carton  sent  out  on  order. 

Referring  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Oakley  said : 

"It  is  only  fair  that  the  merchant  be  required  to 
label  his  eggs  if  th.ey  are  cold  storage  or  ‘fresh  East¬ 
ern,'  which  means  the  same  thing  under  the  law. 
The  law  requires  it,  and  it  would  be  a  farce  if  we  did 
not  carry  it  out.  The  wholesalers,  when  they  deliver 
a  case  of  eggs  to  the  retailers,  must  label  the  cases, 
and  the  retailers  in  turn,  when  they  deliver  a  dozen  or 
two  dozen  eggs  to  the  consumer,  must  do  likewise  ; 
except  that  for  the  convenience  of  the  merchant,  a 
ruling  has  been  made  which  permits  the  use  of  a 
placard  on  each  case  of  storage  eggs  displayed  in 
the  merchant’s  store.  This  placard  must  state  that 
the  eggs  are  refrigerated  or  storage,  and  must  be  easily 
read.  Eggs  sold  direct  to  the  purchaser  from  case's 
thus  placarded  need  not  be  labeled  for  the  customer 
being  on  the  ground  knows  what  he  is  buying.  But 
the  housewife  who  buys  by  phone  does  not  have  this 
protection,  and  the  dealer  must  label  his  bags  or  car¬ 
tons.  We  will  insist  that  this  be  done.” — San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Retail  Grocers’  Nezvs. 


THE  KANSAS  EGG-CANDLING  ORDER. 

The  merchants  and  produce  buyers  of  Kansas  are 
now  fighting  it  out  against  the  egg-candling  order  of 
the  state  board  of  health.  On  and  after  July  ist  the 
order  came  to  candle  every  egg  before  purchasing 
from  the  producer.  Merchants  and  produce  buyers 
say  this  is  an  impossibility,  as  there  are  many  times 
when  the  help  they  keep  can  hardly  count  out  the  eggs 
brought  in,  as,  for  instance,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  to  candle  each  egg  would  be  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility.  Most  of  the  egg  buyers  are  ignoring  the  order, 
but  say,  should  the  order  be  enforced,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  quit  buying  eggs.  We  know  of  some 
Kansas  towns  where  the  merchants  quit  buying  eggs 
on  the  first  of  July,  rather  than  to  disobey  the  order, 
and  the  produce  business  in  such  towns  is  now  handled 
on  a  cash  basis  by  produce  firms. 

The  Farmer  and  Stockman  feels  that  this  is  a  foolish 
order.  It  will  work  a  hardship  on  the  egg  buyer  of  the 
town,  will  result  in  lowering  the  price  of  eggs  to  the 
prorlucer  and  increasing  it  to  the  consumer,  as  the 
cost  of  handling  will  be  more  than  doubled,  and  in 


the  end  the  consumer  will  be  no  more  sure  of  getting 
fresh  eggs. 

I  o  our  way  of  thinking,  the  Ijoard  of  health  of  Kan¬ 
sas  has  tackled  the  proposition  from  the  wrong  end, 
if  protection  to  the  consumer  is  desired.  To  illustrate : 
Eggs  might  be  candled  and  found  fresh  in  Abilene  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  consumer  might  not  get  them 
until  the  next  Saturday  afternoon  in  Kansas  City. 
In  the  meantime,  the  weather  may  have  been  very 
warm  and  the  shipment  not  properly  handled,  and  the 
consumer  would  get,  after  all,  eggs  a  third  of  which 
had  g'one  to  the  bad.  The  Farmer  and  Stockman  be¬ 
lieves  the  time  to  candle  eggs  is  when  the  consumer 
buys  them.  More  care  would  then  be  exercised  in  the 
handling  of  shipments  all  along  the  line.  Let  a  buyer 
get  hold  of  a  shipment  of  eggs  and  his  ol)ject  would 
be  to  get  them  to  the  consumer  as  quickl}-  as 
possible  and  in  as  good  condition  as  possible. 
He_  would  exercise  every  care  that  none  of  them 
spoiled  on  his  hands.  Last  of  all,  when  candled  as 
handed  over  the  counter  to  the  consumer  or  delivered 
to  his  home,  none  but  good  eggs  would  be  sold. 

The  Farmer  and  Stockman  would  not  encourage  the 
selling  of  bad  eggs  by  anyone,  and  believes  that  few 
farmers  will  knowingly  do  it.  The  order  made  might 
be  a  fine  one  in  theory,  but  it  is  one  of  those  that  can¬ 
not  be  worked  out  in  practice,  and  if  its  enforcement 
is  attempted  it  will  put  the  egg  trade  decidedly  "u]')  in 
the  air”  in  Kansas. — Farmer  and  Stockman. 


LABEL  MUST  BE  TRUTHFUL. 

Referring  to  a  recent  case  brought  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  misbranding  of  cornmeal,  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Miller  makes  this  comment : 

The  cornmeal  case  was  brought  upon  a  seizure  of 
“Log  Cabin  Meal,”  which  bore  a  label  “Fresh  Ground 
Meal,  Best  M  ater  Ground.”  The  seizure  was  made  of 
the  meal  on  a  shipment  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Nor¬ 
folk,  \  a.  As  an  illustration  of  the  insistence  of  the 
government  upon  absolute  representation  by  brands, 
this  is  a  striking  case.  The  allegation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  that  “the  meal  was  misbranded  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  label  bore  statements  regarding  such  arti¬ 
cle,  and  the  ingredients  and  substances  therein,  which 
were  false  in  this,  that  they  were  intended  to  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  said  meal  was  ground  in  a 
water  mill  on  millstones  or  buhrs,  when  in  fact  it  was 
ground  on  a  steam  roller  process,  steam  power  being 
used.”  The  judgment  of  the  court,  based  upon  a  plea 
of  guilty,  sustained  the  allegation  of  the  government, 
and  a  nominal  fine  was  imposed. 


WHISKEY  FROM  OLD  BARRELS. 

Sawdust  or  pulp  made  from  old  whisky  barrels, 
when  fermented  in  water  makes  fine  “tanglefoot,”  but 
nevertheless  should  not  be  taxed  as  real  whisky  by 
Uncle  Sam.  This  is  the  sum  of  a  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Louisiana,  which  holds  that  there 
should  be  no  tax  on  “sawdust  whisky”  as  the  tax  is 
necessarily  paid  on  it  already  when  the  barrel  is  first 
filled  at  the  corn  whisky  distillery,  says  a  Washington 
dispatch.  Finally  the  wood  becomes  saturated  with 
whisky  on  which  the  revenue  is  paid  and  old  whisky 
barrels  of  late  years  have  became  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  because  of  their  “soakage,”  which  is  extracted 
after  they  are  converted  into  pulp  and  distilled  in 
water.  The  government  contends  that  such  whisky  is 
really  made  from  grain  and  not  from  pulp  and  there¬ 
fore  is  ta.xable. 
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A  FAIRBANK  CO.  DINNER. 

At  an  enjoyable  dinner  at  the  Crescent  Club,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  the  evening-  of  September  29th,  an  event  within 
the  business  family  of  the  Chicago  house  of  N.  K. 
Fairbank  Co.  was  celebrated.  The  party  consisted  of 
the  following  twenty  diners :  Hubert  Sackett,  H.  B. 
Goldsmith,  J.  G.  Gash,  Alex.  Clark,  H.  W.  Sheckley, 
Carl  Dreier,  Hugh  Pollard,  R.  E.  Reilly,  A.  J.  Lyons, 
E.  E.  Graham,  G.  A.  Chapman,  IM.  Bingham,  A.  G. 
Everets,  George  Martin,  John  Coughlin,  R.  G.  Agnew, 
G.  R.  Houston,  Thomas  J.  Deegan,  Robert  McCreery 
and  Peter  Cunningham.  All  these  were  either  func¬ 
tionaries  of  the  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.  or  intimate  busi¬ 
ness  friends. 

Speeches  were  made  by  all  present,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Toastmaster  R.  E.  Reilly,  on  the  principal 
subject  of  the  evening,  namely,  the  promotion  of  the 
New  York  manager,  Mr.  Hubert  Sackett,  to  a  position 
higher  up  at  Chicago  headquarters. 

The  expressions  of  loyalty  and  devotion  were  most 
cordial,  and  were  combined  with  the  numerous  inter¬ 
esting  and  enjoyable  bits  of  business  history  of  the  old 
firm  and  its  past  and  present  associates. 

The  sorrowful  side  of  past  events  was  also  touched 
upon  in  the  most  eloquent  tribute  by  Mr.  Gash  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  James  B.  McMahon,  the  young  and 
able  vice-president  of  the  company,  who  died  a  few 
months  ago. 


I  BORDEN  DAIRY  SCHOOL  OPEN  SOON. 

A  committee  appointed  by  President  S.  F.  Taylor 
of  the  Borden  Alilk  Company  is  rapidly  getting  to¬ 
gether  the  detailed  information  incidental  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Borden  dairy  school  for  the  farmers 
who  supply  that  company  with  milk.  The  officers  of 
the  company  who  are  on  the  committee  expect  to  hold 
a  meeting-  shortly  to  complete  the  arrangements,  and 
now  that  the  summer  milk  problem  is  out  of  the  way 
hope  to  make  a  report  about  the  first  week  of  October. 

The  plan  of  the  company  to  found  a  school  in  order 
to  place  milk  production  on  a  scientific  basis  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  July.  Once  the  farmers  were  fully  cog¬ 
nizant  with  the  possibilities  of  such  an  institution, 
where  they  could  receive  the  result  of  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  investigation  in  the  treatment  of  their  cows,  they 
offered  their  hearty  support,  and  the  company  is  going- 
ahead  with  enthusiasm  on  the  project. 


MILWAUKEE’S  NEW  BREAD  LAW. 

The  city  authorities  of  IMilwaukee,  Wis.,  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  official  notice  relative  to  the  sale 
of  bread  m  that  community : 

'■’Section  i.  All  bread  manufactured  and  offered  or 
exposed  for  sale  at  retail  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
shall  have  upon  each  loaf  a  printed  or  Avritten  label 
or  wrapper  plainly  showing  in  avoirdupois  its  weight 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  it  was  baked, 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  maker. 

“Sec.  2.  Any  person  violating  the  provision  of  this 
ordinance  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not 
more  than  ten  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  together 
with  the  cost  of  the  action,  and  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars  for  each  subsequent  offense,  together  with  the 
costs  of  the  action,  and  in  defaidt  of  payment  of  such 
fine  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  correction  of 
the  county  of  Milwaukee  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  sixty  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.” 


LABELING  WINES  IN  HUNGARY, 

The  so-called  Hungarian  wine  act  of  1908,  one  of 
the  most  radical  and  stringent  laws  governing  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  wine  and  spirits  to  be  found 
in  Europe,  defines  wine  as  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
winegrape  and  nothing  else. 

The  law  enumerates  the  permissible  methods  of 
manufacture  and  states  specifically  that  none  of  the 
following  articles  is  to  be  employed  either  during  or 
subsequent  to  fermentation ;  Water,  raisins,  figs,  dried 
fruit,  extracts  derived  from  plants  containing  sugar, 
saccharin,  dulcin,  sugar  of  lead,  glycerin,  tamarind  or 
preparations  made  therefrom,  salicylic  acid,  wine 
stone,  coloring  matter  derived  from  tar  or  plants,  es¬ 
sences,  salt,  borax,  boracic  acid,  formaldehyde,  and 
composition  containing  any  of  the  elements  named 
above.  It  is  thus  a  contravention  of  the  law  to  desig¬ 
nate  as  wine  a  fermented  liquor  made  by  adding  sugar 
and  water  to  the  pomace.  The  law  requires  labels  to 
state  exactly  the  contents  of  the  bottles  upon  which 
they  appear  and  provides  punishments  by  fine  or  im¬ 
prisonment  or  both  for  infractions. 


DECISION  AGAINST  CLABAUGH. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  centered  in  the 
decision  of  Judge  Grubb  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  in  the  suit  of  Heaton  G.  Clabaugh 
against  the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
which  he  was  suing  for  $150,000  damages  charging 
that  the  defendants  had  forced  him  out  of  business 
because  he  would  not  join  the  association.  Judge 
Grubb  gave  a  general  charge  for  the  defendants,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  a  compromise  made  by  the 
plaintiff  with  the  former  president  of  the  association 
for  a  consideration  of  $10,000.  Attorneys  for  the 
plaintiff  will,  it  is  stated,  appeal  from  the  decision 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  decision  itself 
seems  to  be  of  interest  to  all  the  factors  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  trade,  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  retailers,  since 
it  involved  fixed  prices  and  other  questions  at  issue 
in  the  distribution  of  food  products.  Considerable 
significance  is  also  attached  to  the  decision  l>ecause 
of  the  dissolution  suit  recently  filed  by  the  Federal 
Government  against  the  same  association,  charging 
violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 


AGAINST  GALVANIZED  IRON  PAILS. 

Possible  harm  to  the  consumer  from  the  presence  of 
zinc  salts  in  fruit  products  is  considered  by  the  dairy 
and  food  commissioner  of  the  state  of  Washington  a 
strong  objection  to  the  use  of  galvanized  iron  pails  as 
containers  of  any  acid  food  products.  Commissioner 
Davies  adopts  the  view,  already  officially  enforced  by 
the  state  health  authorities  of  Indiana,  holding  that 
acid  food  products  packed  in  zinc  coated  containers  eat 
away  the  zinc  coating,  and  by  the  formation  of  salts  of 
zinc  render  the  food  harmful  to  the  consumer.  No 
specific  ruling  on  this  ppint  has  been  made  by  the 
Washington  authorities,  but  Commissioner  Davies 
points  out  that  the  matter  is  'covered  by  the  general 
provisions  of  the  state  law. 

The  use  of  galvanized  iron  pails  for  food  products 
in  Florida  appears  to  be  distinctly  forbidden  by  the  pure 
food  law  recently  enacted  in  that  state  which  deems  an 
article  adulterated  “if  the  package,  vessel  or  bottle 
containing  it  shall  be  of  such  a  composition  or  carry 
any  attachment  made  of  such  a  composition  or  metal 
or  alloy  as  will  be  acted  upon  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  use  by  the  contents  of  the  package,  vessel  or  bottle 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  injurious,  deleterious 
or  poisonous  compound.” 

An  identical  law  was  recently  passed  in  Georgia. 

The  opinion  has  recently  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward  J.  W  heeler,  Ph.  D.,  chief  chemist,  state  of  New 
York,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  that 
it  is  very  iipdvisable  for  food  manufacturers  to  use  a 
galvanized  iron  pail  in  any  case  where  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  contents  of  the  pail  acting  upon  it  so  as  to 
dissolve  any  of  the  zinc.  He  remarks,  in  regard  to  the 
question  as  to  what  foods  would  act  upon  the  zinc  in 
such  a  pail  that  the  manufacturers  and  people  who 
have  the  handling  of  such  goods  in  the  various  condi¬ 
tions  of  storage,  exposure  to  dampness  and  their  in¬ 
fluencing  conditions  are  the  best  able  to  judge  when  a 
certain  food  product  may  have  such  action. — Confec¬ 
tioners’  Journal. 


LEVI  COOKE  SUCCEEDS  JUDGE  ROBERT  T. 

HOUGH. 

Levi  Cooke  of  W  ashington,  D.  C.,  has  been  made 
general  counsel  of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor 
Dealers’  Association,  succeeding  Judge  Robert  T. 
Hough,  resigned.  Judge  Hough  succeeded  Warwick 

M.  Houg'h,  who  won  the  fight  upon  the  cjuestion  of 
the  proper  definition  and  branding  of  whisky  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  for  the  Association  in  De¬ 
cember  of  last  year.  Mr.  Cooke  was  for  a  number  of 
years  the  assistant  of  W'Trwick  M.  Hough  in  his 
V/ashington  land  offices. 


INDIANA  SEEKS  MORE  STRINGENT  EGG  LAW. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  is  seeking  to 
have  passed  an  amendment  to  the  food  laws  of  that 
state,  so  as  to  hold  the  dealer  who  sells  eggs  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  character.  There  is  a  law  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  books  at  the  present  time  which  makes  it  a  crim¬ 
inal  offense  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  ^‘knowingly,  eg'gs 
in  a  rotten  or. decaying  condition  to  be  sold  for  food.” 
The  use  of  the  word  “knowingly”  in  the  phraseology 
of  this  bill  has  practically  nullified  its  usefulness.  The 
Board  of  health  takes  the  ground  that  a  dealer  can 
through  any  of  several  different  methods  satisfy  him¬ 
self  as  to  whether  or  not  the  eggs  he  has  on  sale  are 
bad  and  intends  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  place  the 
responsibility  on  the  dealer,  believing  that  he  has 
facilities  for  protecting  himself  against  the  farmers 
who  attempt  to  load  him  with  unsalable  goods. 


SAWDUST  SOLD  FOR  FEEDSTUFF  IN  ENGLAND. 

Millers  who  have  got  into  conflict  with  some  of  our 
state  feeding  stuff  laws  will  be  interested  in  a  recent 
case  in  England.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Ag-, 
riculture  was  asked  in  the  Plouse  of  Lords  why  a  cer¬ 
tain  case  had  not  been  prosecuted,  involving  a  cattle 
food  which  was  found  to  contain  40  per  cent  of  saw¬ 
dust.  The  noble  lord  who  asked  the  question  said  he 
thought  a  new  prospect  was  being  opened  up  for  own¬ 
ers  of  timber.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  replied  that  the  cattle  food  in  question  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  mixture  of  molasses  and  some  absorbent 
material  which  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  wood 
sawdust,  but  which  had  undergone  some  chemical 
treatment  which  made  it  more  or  less  digestible.  He 
said  he  was  informed  that  the  sawdust  so  treated  was 


not  absolutely  worthless  as  food,  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  still  investigating  the  case.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises  whether  this  “absorbent  material  derived 
from  wood  sawdust”  was  not  merely  ground  corn  cobs. 
If  not,  the  English  makers  of  feed  have  gone  the 
American  makers  of  mixed  feed  one  better,  in  being 
able  to  put  sawdust  on  the  market  and  get  it  to  pass 
inspection. 


P^y  no  more 

for  a  pound  package  of 
Kin^sford’s  CornStarch — made 
by  an  exclusive  process  for 
over  sixty  years. 

Ordinary  corn  starch  can  be 
made  in  a  few  days,  while  it 
takes  as  many  weeks  to  produce 


OSWEGO 

CORN  STARCH 

You  are  asked  just  as  much  for  the 
low  ^rade  corn  starches 
that  cannot  ^ive  you  the 
result  in  your  cooking 
/  — because  they  lack  Kin^s- 
ford’s  delicacy,  strength 
and  purity. 

Don’t  you  think  it  would 
pay  to  insist  upon  Kinds- 
ford’s? 

The  Cook  Book  “OO”  tells 
“What  a  Cook  Oudht  to  Know 
about  Corn  Starch,”  168  of 
the  hest  recipes  you  ever 
tried.  It’s  tree — just  seud  your 
name  on  a  post  card. 

T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Nati  onal  Starch  Co. , 
Successors 
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OU  can’t  escape  responsibility  by  ignor- 

ingthe  matter  of  educating  your  children.  You  don’t 
want  to.  You  think  too  much  of  them — besides  you  owe 
them  an  education.  If  you  have  one  yourself  you  know 
why ;  if  you  haven’t  you  know  why  a  good  deal  better— 
we  value  most  the  things  we  haven’t  got:  health,  edu¬ 
cation. 

You  can  render  no  greater  service  to  your  children,  yourself  or  the 
world  than  to  see  to  it  that  the  world  is  made  better  by  your  having 
lived.  You  can’t  render  a  better  service  than  by  sending  into  the  world 
educated  men  and  women — your  boys  and  girls. 

We  are  teaching  over  nineteen,  nearly  twenty,  thousand  pupils:  old 
men  and  women,  men  and  women,  young  men  and  women  and  child¬ 
ren;  all  by  correspondence. 

Over  two  hundred  courses.  You  may  want  to  brush  up  on  some 
subject;  mark  it;  we’ll  send  full  particulars,  also  bulletin  of  the  most 
important  educational  movement  of  the  day.  But  going  back  to  your 

children :  give  us  an  idea  of  what 
they  are  most  interested  in;  we’ll 
suggest  studies  that  under  our 
masters  will  enable  them  to  realize 
their  ambition ;  our  faculty  is 
known  all  over  the  world.  We  pay 
tuition. 

Catalogue  free  upon  receipt 
of  marked  coupon.  Now  ! 

The  Peoples  University 

P.  O.  Box  1499 

State  . .  I 

_ _ I  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


r 


CUT  mere: 


THE  PEOPLES  UNIVERSITY, 

P.  O.  Box  1499,  University  City, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  full  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  how  I  can  take  up  the  study  of  the  course  I  have 
marked  below: 

....Music 
....Art 

....Journalism 
....Short  Story  Writing 
....Teachers’  Courses 
....Kindergarten 
....Domestic  Science 
....Civil  Service  Preparation 
...Dressmaking 
....Auto  Engineering 
....Photography 


....Stenography 

-..-Typewriting 

....Bookkeeping 

....Penmanship 

....College  Preparatory 

-...Agriculture 

—.Horticulture 

—Veterinary  Science 

....Floriculture 

....Poultry  Culture 

...Bee  Keeping 


Name  .  | 

I 

St.  and  No .  i 

,  t 

City .  I 
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There  Is 

CLEANLINESS.  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

s^PET 

BRAND 

[vaporateii  Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 
Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinois 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED’  MILK 


FOR  NIGHT  TRAVEL 


Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  and 
KANSAS  CITY  choose 
“The  Only  Way” 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 

Electric  block  signals,  electric  search  head-lights, 
electric  ighted  trains,  over  a  completely  rock- 
haJasted  roadway  underlaid  with  boulders  and 
underdrained  with  tile. 

A  Railroad  with  Character 
GEO.  J.  CHARLTON  R.  J.  McKAY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  General  Passenger  Agent 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  PARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT 
CERTIFIED  COLORS 


Colors  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  test  required  by  the  Government’s 
established  standard  for  purity  and  harmlessness  will  not  be  certified  by 
the  Federal  officials. 

The  expense  of  coloring  matter  used  by  confectioners  is  the  smallest 
item  in  their  material  account.  It  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  considered 
in  determining  the  selling  price  of  the  product.  It  is  so  small  that  it 
would  seem  wise  for  confectioners  to  buy  only  the  “Certified”  colors, 
whose  purity  and  harmlessness  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government  cer¬ 
tification.  Thus  you  have  a  double  protection — the  maker’s  guarantee 
and  the  Government  certification. 

It  would  also  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
those  colors  which  are  uncertijied^  for  many  of  them  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  arsenic  and  other  poisonous  matter,  which,  when  used  in  food,  may 
cause  such  food  to  be  injurious  to  health.  It  is  preposterous  to  assume 
that  the  Government  would  maintain  a  large  organization  of  the  fore¬ 
most  chemists  in  America  to  create  standards  of  purity  in  foods  unless 
there  was  ample  reason  for  so  doing. 
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Official  Program  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food 
and  Dairy  Departments 

To  be  Held  at  Hotel  Grunewald,  New  Orleans,  La.,  from  Tuesday,  November  29,  to 

Friday,  December  2,  1910 


1  he  amended  program  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
h'ood  and  Dairy  De]iartments,  to  be  held  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.,  November  29th  to  December  2d,  mak'ing- 
slight  variations  from  the  program  published  last 
month,  is  herewith  presented.  The  program  will  be 
carried  out  as  indicated  below : 

PROGRAM. 

Tuesday,  November  29th,  10  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome — Hon.  Martin  Behrman, 
Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

President’s  Address. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Tuesday,  November  29th,  2  P.  M. 

Address — Rev.  Beverly  Warner. 

Police  Power  as  xA.pplied  to  Health  Questions — 
Benjamin  T.  Waldo,  Esq.,  Attorney,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Bleached  Flour  (History  of  Litigation) — Hon. 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Introduction  of  Resolutions. 

Wednesday,  November  30th,  10  A.  M. 

Reports  —  Executive  Committee ;  Secretary’s  ; 
Treasurer’s. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Sanitation — Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Hon.  E.  W. 
Burke  (opens  discussion),  Dqiry,  Food  and  Oil  Com¬ 
missioner,  Laramie,  Wyo. ;  Dr.  Lucius  P.  Brown, 
Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

State  and  Municipal  Control  in  Relation  to  Food 
Products — Hon.  Geo.  M.  Whitaker,  Dairy  Division, 


Wednesday,  November  30th,  2  P.  M. 

Milk — Standards  for;  Concentrated;  Farm  Dis¬ 
eased  xAnimals — Prof.  James  ().  Jordan,  Milk  In¬ 
spector  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hon.  L.  Davies  opens 
discussion),  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Daven¬ 
port,  W^ash. 

Butter  Substitutes — Hon.  Wm.  P.  Cutler,  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner,.  Columbia,  Mo.  ;  Hon.  Colon  C. 
Lillie  (opens  discussion).  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Thursday,  December  1st,  10  A.  M. 

Weights  and  Measures — Hon.  Jas.  H.  Wallis, 
Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Changes  in  the  Weight  of  Stored  Flour  and  Butter 
— Prof.  J.  T.  Willard,  Food  Analyst,  State  Board  of 
Health,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Labeling — Hon.  Wilbur  F.  Cannon,  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Denver,  Col. ;  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd  (opens  discus¬ 
sion),  Food  Commissioner,  Agricultural  College, 
North  Dakota. 

New  or  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Thursday,  December  1st,  2  P.  M. 

Uniformity  of  Laws — Standards;  Rules;  Regula¬ 
tions — Hon.  Alfred  H.  Jones,  Food  Commissioner, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Hon.  B.  H.  RawI.J opens  discussion), 
Chief  of  Dairy  Division,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington, yD..  C.  ’  _  . 

The  Procedure  of  State'Officials  When  Acting  Un¬ 
der  Federal  Laws — Dr.  F.  L.  Dunlap,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.  ‘ 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  H.  H.  Kracke  (opens  discussion). 
Second  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Friday,  December  2d,  10  A.  M. 

Enforcement  of  Law  (Duty  of  Executive) — D. 
Harvey  Dillon,  Al.  D.,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Hon.  T.  G. 
Hudson  (opens  discussion).  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  .Atlanta,  Ga. 

Feport  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Al  iscellaneous  Rusiness. 


has  declined  to  give  any  special  railroad  rates  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  meeting. 

“A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  connected 
with  or  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  and 
Dr.  Hamilton  P.  Jones,  Food  Commissioner,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  New  Orleans,  will 
he  glad  to  assist  delegates  in  securing  suitable  ac¬ 
commodations. 

“The  Secretary  will  gladly  furnish  any  further  in¬ 
formation  on  application.” 


REPRESENTATION  AT  THE  CONVENTION. 


Friday,  December  2d,  2  P.  M. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Ihifinished  Business. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  are  advised  that  time 
will  be  requested  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  program  for 
the  following  papers  : 

‘‘The  Necessity  for  the  National  Control  of  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  in  the  Habit-Forming  Drugs,  ATore 


Letters  to  the  AImkrican  Fooi>  Journal  received  up 
to  the  time  of  going  to  press  enalJle  us  to  compile  the 
following  schedule  of  representation  at  the  convention, 
which,  while  incomplete,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
states  that  will  be  represented  and  approximately  the 
number  of  delegates : 

California — AT.  E.  Jaffa,  Director  State  Food  and  Drug  Lab¬ 
oratory. 

Colorado— Wilbur  F.  Cannon,  Food  Commissioner;  Robert 


S.  J.  Crumbine,  Kansas  Charles  D.  Woods,  Maine.  Alfred  N.  Cook,  South  Dakota. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Particularly  Cocaine,’’  by  Hon.  St.  Clair  xAdams,  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  for  the  Parish  of  New  Orleans. 

-An  address  by  Dr.  Hamilton  P.  Jones,  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Louisiana,  on  a  subject  not  yet  selected. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SECRE¬ 
TARY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  xAssociation  has  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circular  indicating  the  date  of  the  convention, 
official  headquarters  and  other  facts  interesting  to  del¬ 
egates  and  visitors : 

“The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  November  29  to  De¬ 
cember  2,  1910. 

“The  addresses  and  papers  to  be  presented  will  be  of 
unusual  interest  and  value  and  discussions  will  follow 
papers. 

“The  Hotel  Grunewald  will  be  headquarters  for  the 
Association  and  the  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  of  that  hotel. 

“I  am  informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  New  Orleans,  who  has  conducted 
the  correspondence,  that  the  Southern  Traffic  Associa¬ 
tion,  conferring  with  the  National  Traffic  Association, 


L.  Cochran,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Connecticut — Rubert  F.  Potter,  Dairy  Commissioner;  Ty¬ 
ler  Cruttenden,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Delaware — No  representation. 

District  of  Columbia — Representation  not  determined. 
Florida — R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist. 

Georgia — T.  G.  Hudson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  R. 
F.  Stallings,  State  Chemist;  P.  A.  Alethvin,  Food  Inspector. 

Idaho — James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary 
Inspector. 

Illinois — .Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner;  John 

B.  Newman.  .Assistant  Food  Commissioner;  T.  J  Bryan, 
State  Analyst. 

Indiana — H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commission¬ 
er  and  Chemist  in  Charge. 

Iowa — W.  B.  Barney.  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner :  B. 

C.  Iliff,  Deputy  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner;  J.  R.  Chittick, 
State  Chemist;  H.  R.  Wright,  former  Food  and  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Kansas — S.  J.  Crumbine,  Al.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of 
Health  and  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector;  E.  H.  S.  Bailey. 
Ph.  D.,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health. 

Kentucky — Representation  not  determined. 

Louisiana— Dr.  Hamilton  P.  Jones,  Food  Commissioner ; 
Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  President  State  Board  of  Health ;  Dr. 
Beverly  W.  Smith,  Vice-President;  Dr.  F.  S.  Kelly,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Maine — Charles  D.  Woods,  Director  .Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 
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Maryland— Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  Food  and  Drug  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

.Vlassacluiselts — Representation  not  determined. 

.Michigan— Colon  C.  Lillie,  State  Dairy  and  l-’ood  Coiimiis- 
sioner;  Floyd  W.  Robinson,  State  Analyst. 

.Minnesota — Andrew  French,  Commissioner. 

Missouri — W.  P.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  Food  and  Drug  Commis¬ 
sioner;  P.  F.  Trowbridge,  State  Chemist. 

Nebraska — S.  L.  Mains,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge 
of  Department;  E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist. 

Nevada — Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  Id.  S.,  Cliemist  in  Charge 
Food  Control. 

.New  Hampshire— Representation  not  determined. 

New  Jersey — Representation  not  determined. 

.New  York— George  L.  Flanders,  .Yssistain  Commissioner 
and  Counsel ;  Henry  H.  Kracke,  .Assistant  Commissioner. 

North  Carolina — W.  .VI.  .Allen,  Food  Chemist. 

North  Dakota — Representation  not  determined. 

Ohio — Renick  W.  Dunlap,  Commissioner. 

Oklahoma — D.  J.  C.  Mahr,  State  Commissioner  of  Health 
and  Pure  F'ood  and  Drug  Commissioner;  Prof  Edwin  De- 
Barr,  Director  of  Public  Health  and  Pure  Food  and  Drug- 
Laboratories;  Dr.  J.  Q.  l^ewell.  State  Senator,  Chairman  of 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Committee  Oklahoma  State  Senate. 

Oregon — 'J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Pennsylvania— James  F'oust,  Dairy  and  F'ood  Commissioner. 

Rhode  Island — John  E.  Grofif,  Secretary  and  State  Chemist. 

South  Dakota — .Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner  and  State 
Chemist;  Jens  M.  Otterness,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  In¬ 
spector. 

Tennessee — Lucius  P.  Brown,  Pure  F'ood  and  Drug  Inspec¬ 
tor  and  Director  of  Laboratory. 

Texas — J.  S.  Abbott,  Dairy  and  F'ood  Commissioner;  R.  FI. 
HofTman,  Jr.,  State  Food  Inspector. 

United  States — James  Wdlson,  Secretary  of  .Agriculture; 
Dr.  F'.  L.  Dunlap,  Secretary  Board  of  F'ood  and  Drug  Inspec¬ 
tion  ;  B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division. 

Utah — Willard  Hansen,  State  Dairy  and  F'ood  Commission¬ 
er. 

Virginia — Wm.  D.  Saunders,  Dairy  and  F'ood  Commis¬ 
sioner  ;  E.  W.  Magrudef,  Chief  Chemist. 

Washington — L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  F'ood  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Wisconsin — No  representation. 

Wyoming— F:.  W.  Burke,  Dairy,  F'ood  and  Oil  Commis¬ 
sioner;  Prof.  Henry  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist. 


RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS. 

.As  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  As.sociation, 
special  rates  on  account  of  the  con-yention  have  not 
been  granted  by  the  Passenger  .Associations  or  the  rail¬ 
ways  individually. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute,  and  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  reaches  New  Orleans  from  Chicago  with 
two  daily  trains,  leaving  Chicago  at  12:30  and  6:20 
p.  m.,  with  a  schedule  of  approximately  thirty  hours 
en  route,  and  touching  Alobile,  Ala.  These  trains  have 
complete  sleeping  car,  dining  car  and  parlor  car  equip¬ 
ment.  This  route  is  recommended  as  enabling  the  pas¬ 
senger  to  see  a  wide  variety  of  scenerv  tvpical  of  the 
South. 

1  he  delegates  and  their  friends  are  invited  to  visit 
Mobile,  .Ala.,  as  guests  of  the  commercial  bodies  and 
the  Mobile  Farm  Land  Co.  .As  many  as  can  accept 
should  advise  Mr.  H.  P.  Aleyers,  who  has  been  author¬ 
ized  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Irvine  of  the  Alobile  Pusiness 
Men’s  .Association  to  act  for  the  Alayor  of  Alobile  in 
e.xtending  the  invitation  to  the  delegates  in  order  to 
enable  the  hospitable  citizens  of  Mobile  to  prepare  for 
the  entertainment.  .A  visit  to  the  famous  oyster  beds 
of  Mobile  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  many  outing  pleas¬ 
ures  will  delight  every  delegate.  Many  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  wish  to  investigate  oyster  production  have 
made  arrangements  to  use  the  Alobile  route,  and  on 
account  of  the  general  interest  of  the  trip,  the  Chicago 

Eastern  Illinois-Loui.sville  Sz  Nashville  scenic  route 


will  appeal  to  the  delegates  more  than  the  more  direct 
Illinois  Central  route. 

'File  round  trip  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans 

$35-  tickets  limited  to  June  i,  1911,  for  return  pas¬ 
sage.  Without  any  additional  expense  round  trip  New 
CJrleans  tickets  may  be  routed  going  via  Chicago  & 
Ea.stern  Illinois,  Evansville  and  Louisville  &  Nashville 
to  New  Orleans.  Returning,  Louisville  &  Nashville 
through  Louisville  or  Cincinnati,  and  any  direct  line 
to  Chicago.  Tickets  permit  stop-overs  at  points  south 
of  Chicago,  either  going  or  returning,  which  will  en¬ 
able  delegates  to  accept  invitation  to'visit  Mobile  and 
also  make  side  trips  from  Alontgomery,  Louisville  or 
Cincinnati  to  Washington  and  other  Eastern  points. 

Illinois  Central  train  No.  i,  leaving  daily  at  9:40 
a.  m.  and  arriving  in  New  Orleans  at  8:50  a.  m.  the 
following  day,  is  equipped  with  sleeping  car,  buffet- 
club  car  and  Chicago  coaches  to  New  Orleans,  and 
dining  car  from  Chicago  to  Fulton,  Ky.,  and  Jackson, 
Aliss.,  to  New  Orleans.  Train  No.  3,  leaving  Chicago 
at  7:00  p.  m.,  arriving  in  New  Orleans  at  8:15  p.  m. 
the  following  day,  is  equipped  with  sleeping  car  and 
buff'et-club  car,  parlor  car  and  dining  car  on  the  same 
schedule  as  No.  i. 


HOTEL  RATES. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  on  hotel  rates  in  New  Orleans 
for  the  convention : 

Grone-wald  Hotel,  Main  building — $1.00  per  day  without 
bath;  $2.50  per  day  with  bath.  New  .Annex — $1.50  per  room 
per  day  without  bath;  $11.00  per  room  per  day  with  hath. 
Where  one  or  more  person.s  occupy  the  same  room,  an  extra 
charge  of  $1.00  per  day  for  each  additional  person. 

Desoto  FFotel — Room  with  bath,  $2.50  a  day;  every  addi- 
tional  person,  $1.50  a  day  additional ;  room  without  batli, 
$1.50  per  day;  every  additional  person,  $1.00  per  day  addi¬ 
tional. 

St.  Charles  Hotel — Rooms  without  hath,  occupied  hv 
two  persons,  $2.00  per  day;  en  suite  rooms  with  hath,  occupicil 
hy  two  persons,  $5.00  per  day. 


SPECIAL  CONVENTION  EDITION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL. 

The  American  Fcod  J  ouknal  will  issue  a 
special  edition  next  month  containing  a  full,  com- 
idete  and  authentic  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  National  hood  and  Dairy  Departments.  It 
will  be  compiled  by  our  own  staff'  assisted  by  special 
reports  and  artists.  It  will  be  profuselv  illustrated 
with  portraits  and  views,  and  will  be  altogether  a 
most  complete  resume  of  the  events  of  the"  conven¬ 
tion. 

-All  addresses,  papers  and  resolutions  will  be  printed 
verbatim.  Those  participating  in  the  discussions  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  revise  their  remarks. 

It  is  aimed  to  put  this  special  edition  in  the  hands 
of  every  food  control  official,  every  food  chemist,  ever\- 
food  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  jobber,  the  officers 
of  every  domestic  science  organization,  and  every  in¬ 
terested  person  in  the  country.  Those  desiring  Lxtra 
copies  of  this  edition  should  make  their  orders  early. 
On  account  of  the  volume  and  character  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  a  price  of  twenty-five  cents  per  copv  will  be 
charged. 


On  account  of  the  constitutional  questions  that  have 
vexed  past  conventions  and  in  order  that  all  delegates 
may  know  what  they  are  working  under,  we  herewith 
append  an  authentic  and  verbatim  copy  of  the  bylaws 
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of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  AND 
NATIONAL  FOOD  AND  DAIRY 
DEPARTMENTS. 

ARTICLE  I - NAME. 

This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  Association 
of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments. 

ARTICLE  II - OBJECT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Section  i.  The  object  is  to  promote  and  foster  such 
legislation  as  will  tend  to  protect  public  health  and  pre¬ 
vent  deception  in  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of 
dairy,  food  and  other  products  intended  for  human 
consumption. 

Section  2.  To  promote  uniformity  in  legislation  and 
rulings  relative  to  dairy  and  food  products. 

Section  3.  To  enhance  the  efficiency  of  dairy  and 
food  laws  by  developing  an  acquaintance  tending  to 
harmonize  the  interests  represented  by  those  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  such  state  laws. 

ARTICLE  III - OFFICERS. 

The  officers  shall  consist  of :  One  President,  and 
Vice  Presidents  as  follows :  First  Vice  President,  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice  President,  and  Third  Vice  President,  a  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer  ;  no  two  of  whom  shall  reside  in 
the  same  State. 

ARTICLE  IV - COMMITTEES. 

The  Committees  shall  he  as  follows : 

1.  A  Legislative  and  Executive  Committee. 

2.  A  Finance  Committee. 

3.  A  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

ARTICLE  V - ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

.\11  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  shall  hold 
office  until  the  last  session  of  the  next  annual  ineeting, 
or  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected. 

ARTICLE  VI - DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  i.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meet¬ 
ings  and  shall  issue,  or  cause  the  Secretary  to  issue, 
all  orders  or  notices  that  may  be  required,  and  shall 
notify  or  cause  to  be  notified  all  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  any  meeting  that  may  be  called  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  and  by-laws ;  and  appoint  such 
committees  as  may  he  required,  whose  appointment 
or  election  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents,  in  their  numerical  order,  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  President,  when  the  President  or  preceding  Vice- 
President  is  absent,  or  from  any  other  cause  fails  to 
act,  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  Association. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  meeting,  and  conduct  such  corre¬ 
spondence  and  issue  such  notices  as  may  be  required 
of  him  by  these  by-laws,  or  by  the  President  or  acting 
President  of  this  Association  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  shall,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  any 
meeting  of  this  Association,  ascertain  whether  the 
President  is  qualified  and  will  be  present  to  act  as 
such.  If  the  President  cannot  act,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  Vice-Presidents  in  their  numerical  order  to  be 
present  and  act  as  President  of  the  meeting. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to 
keep  in  charge  all  funds  of  the  Association  and  pay 
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the  same  upon  orders  of  the  President  on  bills  which 
have  been  audited  and  allowed  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

ARTICLE  VH - LECISLATIVE  AND  EXECUTI\’E  COMMITTEE. 

The  Legislative  and  Executive  Committee  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  five  members :  The  President  and  Secretary 
shall  be  members  of  this  committee  by  virtue  of  their 
respective  offices.  The  remaining  three  members  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting  and  shall 
serve  until  their  successors  are  elected.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall 
he  Secretary  of  the  committee.  Meetings  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  held  upon  calls  issued  by  the  Chairman, 
at  the  recpiest  of  a  majority  of  the  committee.  Such 
calls  shall  state  time,  place  and  object  of  meeting,  and 
shall  give  each  member  notice  thereof  at  least  fifteen 
days  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VHI - COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  shall  be  composed  of 
three  members  to  he  appointed  by  the  President-elect 
at  each  annual  meeting,  and  shall  hold  office  until  such 
time  as  their  successors  are  appointed.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  committee  to  advise  and  recommend  ways 
to  procure  funds  for  the  use  of  the  Association  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  them 
by  the  Association. 

.\RTICLE  IX - COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  shall  be  compose  I  of 
five  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  at  the 
first  session  of  each  annual  meeting,  and  shall  hold 
office  during  such  meeting. 

ARTICLE  X - MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  i.  The  following*  persons  shall  he  members 
of  this  Association  ex-officio :  ( T)  State  Dairy  Com¬ 

missioners,  (2)  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners, 
(3)  State  Agricultural  Commissioners  charged  by 
statute  with  the  enforcement  of  dairy  laws,  (4)  the 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer  of  the  State  /Vgricul- 
tural  Board,  which  is  charged  by  law  with  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  dairy  or  food  laws,  (5)  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Food  Division  and  the 
Dairy  Division  of  these  respective  Bureaus,  and  (6) 
the  Chief  Food  Control  Officer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Section  2.  The  following  persons  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership,  viz. :  The  Deputies,  Assistants,  Secre¬ 
taries,  Inspectors  and  Argents,  together  with  Attorneys, 
Chemists  and  other  employes  or  attaches  of  the  above 
named  departments  as  may  he  recommended  by  the  re¬ 
spective  heads  thereof ;  and  in  .states  having  no  such 
departments,  a  person  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
such  state.  All  persons  shall  cease  to  he  members  of 
this  Association  when  they  cease  to  hold  the  position 
by  virtue  of  which  they  are  entitled  to  membership. 

ARTICLE  XI - ^\WING. 

In  voting  by  ballot  or  otherwise  each  State  shall  he 
entitled  to  three  votes.  Those  present  and  qualified 
may  cast  the  full  vote  of  their  State. 

f 

ARTICLE  XII - AMENDMENTS. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  States  represented. 
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“DISTINCTIVE  NAME”  CLAUSE  AS  APPLIED 

TO  WHISKY 

Attorney  General  Wickersham  Decides  that  Canadian  Club  Whisky 

Need  Not  Be  Labeled  a  “  Blend.” 


A  decision  of  wide  importance  and  effect  in  this 
country  was  rendered  by  United  States  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  W  ickersham  on  October  19,  covering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  labeling  of  whiskies  sold  under  dis¬ 
tinctive  names.  For  the  purposes  of  the  decision,  the 
branding  of  Canadian  Club  whisky  was  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  controversy,  upon  an  agreed  statement  of 
facts.  In  regard  to  the  agreed  statement,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Robins,  attorney  for  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
distillers  of  Canadian  Club  whisky,  states ;  “When 
the  Attorney-General  speaks  of  our  whisky  as  a  'mix¬ 
ture’  or  a  ‘blend’  he  in  no  way  decides  that  it  is  legally 
one  or  the  other,  but  simply  uses  our  admission  made 
for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  his  interpretation  of 
the  distinctive  name  clause.  In  simple  terms  the  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  him  might  be  thus  expressed:  ‘If  Canadian 
Club  whisky  is  such  a  mixture  as  is  described  in  the 
act  as  a  blend,  is  the  name  Canadian  Club  whisky  a 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  WICKERSHAM. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

distinctive  name  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and 
does  the  use  of  such  distinctive  name  relieve  the  arti¬ 
cle  from  being  branded  a  ‘blend?’  ” 

The  decision  of  the  Attorney-General  is  as  follows, 
as  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture : 

Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  127. 

DECISION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  LABELING  OF  WHISKIES  SOLD  UNDER 
DISTINCTIVE  NAMES. 

The  following  decision  of  the  Attorney-General  in 
regard  to  the  labeling  of  whisky  is  hereby  promul¬ 


gated  as  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  127. 

Willis  L.  Moore, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  26,  1910. 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  October  19,  1910. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  July  28,  1910,  in  which 
you  submit  to  me  the  following  question  of  law  for  my 
opinion  : 

Is  “Canadian  Club  whisky”  such  a  distinctive  name,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8,  paragraphs  10  and  11,  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act  of  June  .80,  1906  (34  Stat.,  768),  as  to  relieve 
a  mixture  of  two  separate  and  distinct  distillates  of  grain 
from  the  requirement  of  being  labeled  “A  blend  of  whiskies,” 
under  section  8,  paragraph  12,  of  the  same  act? 

Your  letter  informs  me  that — 

“Canadian  Club  whisky”  is  a  mixture  of  grain  distillates, 
duly  aged  after  mixing,  without  further  admixture,  and 
reaches  the  consumer  at  90°  proof.  It  is  a  particular  kind 
and  brand  of  whiskies  made  by  Hiram  Walker  Sons  (Lim¬ 
ited),  at  Walkerville,  Ontario,  and  is  now  and  has  been  for 
years  known  and  sold  under  the  name  “Canadian  Club 
whisky.”  It  is  known  by  that  name  and  no  other  to  the  trade 
and  consumers  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and 
no  other  whisky  is  known  by  that  name.  “The  Department 
of  Agriculture,”  you  advise  me,  “claims  that  the  product  is 
required  to  be  labeled  ‘a  blend  of  whiskies,’  under  the  law 
as  interpreted  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  113.  The  distillers 
contend  that  ‘Canadian  Club  whisky,’  under  section  8  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  is  such  a  distinctive  name  as  is  there 
described,  and  therefore  that  the  product  is  not  required  to  be 
labeled  as  a  blend.” 

By  arrangement  between  your  Department  and  Messrs. 
Hiram  Walker  &  Sons  (Limited)  briefs  were  submitted  to 
me  by  the  Solicitor  of  your  Department  and  the  counsel  of 
Messrs.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  respectively,  in  support  of 
their  respective  contentions  and  I  have  also  had  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  oral  argument  by  such  Solicitor  and  counsel. 

By  executive  order  dated  April  8,  1909,  the  President  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States  certain 
questions,  including,  among  others  : 

1.  What  was  the  article  called  whisky  as  known  (1)  to  the 
manufacturers,  (2)  to  the  trade,  and  (3)  to  the  consumers 
at  and  prior  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  pure-food  law? 

H.  What  did  the  term  whisky  include? 

The  Solicitor-General  took  a  voluminous  amount  of  testi¬ 
mony  and  heard  the  arguments  of  parties  appearing  before 
him,  and  reported  to  the  President  on  May  24,  1909,  among 
other  things,  that — 

(1)  The  article  called  whisky  as  known  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  at  and  prior  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  pure-food 
law  was — 

(a)  What  is  often  spoken  of  as  “straight  whisky,”  made 
from  grain. 

(b)  Also  what  is  often  spoken  of  as  “rectified  whisky,” 
made  from  grain,  when  not  a  mere  neutral  spirit,  as  described 
in  section  (d)  below,  of  the  answers  to  this  question  I. 

(c)  Also  a  mixture  of  straight  whiskies,  or  of  rectified 

whiskies,  or  of  straight  whisky  and  rectified  whisky,  or  of 
straight  whisky  and  what  is  often  known  as  neutral  spirit 
(made  from  grain),  or  of  rectified  whisky  and  such  neutral 
spirit  (made  from  grain),  or  of  straight  whisky,  rectified 
whisky,  and  such  neutral  spirit  (made  from  grain),  if  in  the 
particular  case  the  mixture  satisfied  the  description  of  whisky 
p-iven  below  in  answer  to  question  H  (Proceedings,  etc.,  p. 
1245).  * 

The  article  called  whisky  as  known  to  the  consumers  *  *  * 
was — ■ 

(a)  What  is  often  spoken  of  as  “straight  whisky,”  made 
from  grain. 

(b)  Also  what  is  often  spoken  of  as  “rectified  whisky,”  if 
conforming  to  the  description  of  whisky  given  below  in  an¬ 
swer  to  question  H. 

(c)  Also  a  mixture  of  straight  whiskies,  or  of  rectified 
whiskies,  or  of  straight  whisky  and  rectified  whisky,  or  of 
straight  whisky  and  what  is  known  as  neutral  spirit  (made 
from  grain),  or  of  rectified  whisky  and  such  neutral  spirit 
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(made  from  grain),  or  of  straight  whisky,  rectified  whisky 
and  such  neutral  spirit  (made  from  grain),  if  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  case  the  mixture  satisfied  the  description  of  whisky  given 
below  in  answer  to  question  II. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “What  did  the  term  ‘whisky’  in¬ 
clude?’’  he  reported  as  follows: 

The  term  “whisky’’  included,  both  at  and  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  pure-food  law,  and  has  since  included, 
the  spirituous  liquor  composed  of  (1)  alcohol  derived  by  dis¬ 
tillation  from  grain;  (2)  a  substantial  amount  of  by-products 
(often  spoken  of  as  congeners),  likewise  derived  by  distilla¬ 
tion  from  grain,  and  giving  a  distinctive  flavor  and  proper¬ 
ties;  (3)  water  sufficient  without  unreasonable  dilution  to 
make  the  article  potable;  and  (4)  in  some  cases— although 
such  addition  is  not  essential — harmless  coloring  or  flavoring 
matter,  or  both,  in  amount  not  materially  affecting  other  quali¬ 
ties  of  whisky  than  its  color  or  flavor. 

A  mixture  of  txoo  or  more  articles,  being  each  a  xcliisky 
zoithin  the  foregoing  description,  zoas  at  and  prior  to  the  date 
of  passage  of  the  pure-food  lave,  and  has  since  been,  zohisky. 
A  mixture  of  one  or  more  whiskies,  being  each  whisky  within 
the  foregoing  description,  with  alcohol  or  a  neutral  spirit — 
being  an  article  different  from  whisky  through  lack  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  by-products  derived  from  distillation  from 
grain  and  giving  distinctive  flavor  and  properties — is  whisky 
if  the  alcohol  or  neutral  spirit  is  derived  by  distillation  from 
grain  and  if  the  mixture  still  conforms  to  the  above  general 
description  of  whisky;  and  so  if  was  at  and  prior  to  the  date 
of  passage  of  the  pure-food  law.  (Proceedings,  etc.,  p.  124G.) 

Upon  exceptions  to  this  report  the  decision  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  was  reviewed  by  the  President,  who  differed  with 
him  only  in  that  he  thought  the  Solicitor-General  had  fallen 
into  the  error  of  “making  too  nice  a  distinction  in  reference  to 
the  amount  of  congeneric  substances  or  traces  of  fusel  oil  re¬ 
quired  to  constitute  whisky  for  practical  purposes,  when  the 
flavor  and  color  of  all  whiskies  but  straight  whiskies  have  been 
•chiefly  that  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  burnt  sugar.” 

.And  the  President  held  ; 

After  an  examination  of  all  the  evidence  it  seems  to  me 
overwhelmingly  established  that  for  a  hundred  years  the  term 
“whisky”  in  the  trade  and  among  customers  has  included  all 
potable  liquor  distilled  from  grain;  that  the  straight  whisky 
is,  as  compared  with  the  whisky  made  by  rectification  or  re¬ 
distillation  and  flavoring  and  coloring  matter,  a  subsequent 
improvement,  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  pure- 
food  act  to  attempt  now  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  term 
^‘whisky”  to  that  whi^i  modern  manufacture  and  taste  have 
made  the  most  desirable  variety. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  liquor  trade  has  been  dis¬ 
gracefully  full  of  frauds  upon  the  public  by  false  labels,  but 
these  frauds  did  not  consist  in  palming  off  something  which 
was  not  whisky  as  whisky,  but  in  palming  off  one  kind  of 
whisky  as  another  and  better  kind  of  whisky.  Whisky  made 
of  rectified  or  redistilled  or  neutral  spirits  and  given  a  color 
and  flavor  by  burnt  sugar,  made  in  a  few  days,  was  often 
branded  as  Bourbon  or  rye  straight  whisky.  The  way  to 
remedy  this  evil  is  not  to  attempt  to  change  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  the  term  “whisky,”  accorded  to  it  for  one  hundred 
years,  and  narrow  it  to  include  only  straight  whisky ;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  pure-food  law  that  warrants  the  infer¬ 
ence  of  such  an  intention  by  Congress. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  and  Labor  prepared 
and  promulgated  a  regulation  under  the  food  and  drugs  act 
known  as  “Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  113,”  the  portions  of 
which  material  to  this  opinion  are  as  follows : 

Under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906,  all  un¬ 
mixed  distilled  spirits  from  grain,  colored  and  flavored  with 
harmless  color  and  flavor,  in  the  customary  ways,  either  by 
the  charred  barrel  process  or  by  the  addition  of  caramel  and 
harmless  flavor,  if  of  potable  strength  and  not  less  than  80° 
proof,  are  entitled  to  the  name  whisky  without  qualifica¬ 
tion.  *  *  * 

Whiskies  of  the  same  or  different  kinds,  i.  c.,  straight 
whisky,  rectified  whisky,  redistilled  whisky,  and  neutral  spir¬ 
its  whisky  are  like  substances;  and  mixtures  of  such  whis¬ 
kies,  with  or  without  harmless  color  or  flavor  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only,  are  blends  under  the 
law  and  must  be  so  labeled. 

This  ruling  would  require  “Canadian  Club  whisky”  to  be 
sold  under  a  label  stating  it  to  be  “A  Blend  of  Whiskies,” 
unless,  as  claimed  by  the  manufacturers,  “Canadian  Club 
whisky”  is  its  own  distinctive  name,  within  the  meaning  of 
section  8  of  the  pure-food  law. 

That  section  prohibits  the  misbranding  of  all  articles  of  food 
(which  include  drink),  and  specifies  that  the  term  “mis¬ 
branded”  shall  apply  to  all  articles  the  package  or  label  of 
which  shall  bear  any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding 


the  article  or  ingredients  contained  therein  which  shall  be 
false  or  misleading  in  any  particular ;  that  the  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  misbranded— 

If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the 
purchaser.  *  *  * 

If  the  package  containing  it,  or  its  label,  shall  bear  any 
statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  the  ingredients  or  the 
substances  contained  therein,  which  statement,  design,  or  de¬ 
vice  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular :  Provided, 
That  an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  added 
poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  following  cases : 

First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may 
ne  now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of 
food  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not  an  imitation 
of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another 
article.  *  *  =*= 

Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded,  or  tagged 
so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations, 
or  blends,  and  the  word  “compound,”  “imitation,”  or  “blend,” 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which 
it  is  offered  for  sale.  =•=  *  * 

It  is  conceded  that  the  requirements  in  paragraphs  first 
and  second,  above  cited,  are  alternative,  and  that  a  mixture 
or  compound  which  may  be  sold  under  its  own  distinctive 
name,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  paragraph,  need 
not  be  marked  as  a  “compound,”  “imitation,”  or  “blend” 
under  the  prosivions  of  the  second  paragraph.  Canadian 
Club  whisky  is,  you  say,  entirely  “a  mixture  of  grain  dis¬ 
tillates,  duly  aged  after  mixing,  without  further  admix¬ 
ture  *  *  It  is,  therefore,  a  mixture  of  two  whiskies, 

as  under  the  President’s  decision  the  term  “whisky”  in  the 
trade  and  among  customers  includes  all  potable  liquor  dis¬ 
tilled  from  grain.  Being  a  mixture  of  whiskies,  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  other  whiskies  by  the  name  “'Canadian 
Club.” 

Regulation  20  of  the  “Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,”  promulgated  by  the 
three  Secretaries  under  date  of  October  17,  1906,  and  pub¬ 
lished  as  Circular  No.  21  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reads  as  follows : 

(a)  A  “distinctive  name”  is  a  trade,  arbitrary,  or  fancy 
name  which  clearly  distinguishes  a  food  product,  mixture,  or 
compound  from  any  other  food  product,  mixture,  or  com¬ 
pound. 

{b)  A  distinctive  name  shall  not  be  one  representing  any 
single  constituent  of  a  mixture  or  compound. 

(c)  A  distinctive  name  shall  not  misrepresent  any  prop¬ 
erty  or  quality  of  a  mixture  or  compound. 

(d)  A  distinctive  name  shall  give  no  false  indication  of 
origin,  character,  or  place  of  manufacture,  nor  lead  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  suppose  that  it  is  any  other  food  or  drug  product. 

Applying  this  definition,  it  will  be  seen  (1)  that  “Canadian 
Club  whisky”  is  a  trade  or  arbitrary  name  which  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  particular  mixture  of  whiskies  so  designated 
from  any  other  whisky  or  mixture  of  whiskies. 

(2)  This  distinctive  name  “Canadian  Club  whisky”  is  not 
one  representing  any  single  constituent  of  the  mixture,  be¬ 
cause  the  word  whisky  applies  to  both  of  the  component  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  mixture,  and  to  each  of  them. 

(3)  The  name  “Canadian  Club  whisky”  does  not  misrep¬ 
resent  any  property  or  quality  of  the  mixture,  because  within 
the  President’s  definition  each  of  the  elements  of  the  mixture 
is  whisky,  and  the  resultant  mixture  is  whisky. 

(4)  The  name  “Canadian  Club  whisky”  gives  no  false  in¬ 
dication  of  the  origin,  character,  or  place  of  manufacture, 
because  the  mixture  in  fact  is  made  in  Canada ;  nor  does  it 
lead  the  purchaser  to  suppose  that  it  is  any  other  food  or 
drug  product,  as  it  clearly  asserts  that  it  is  whisky — which 
is  the  fact — and  in  your  letter  it  is  stated  that  it  is  known 
by  that  name  and  no  other  to  the  trade  and  consumers  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and  no  other  whisky 
is  known  by  that  name.  “Canadian  Club  whisky”  is  there¬ 
fore  the  distinctive  name  of  a  whisky  so  called;  that  name 
distinguishes  the  product  to  which  it  is  attached  from  all 
other  whiskies  and  clearly  identifies  it  as  the  particular  kind 
and  brand  of  whiskies  made  by  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons  (Lim¬ 
ited)  at  Walkerville,  Ontario.  The  name  distinguishes  the 
particular  goods  in  relation  to  which  it  is  used  from  other 
goods  of  a  like  character  belonging  to  other  people.  (Hop¬ 
kins  on  Unfair  Trade,  sec.  2.)  It  is  certainly  as  distinctive 
as  the  designation  “S  N.  Pike’s  Magnolia  Whiskey,”  which, 
in  Kidd  v.  Johnson  (100  U.  S.,  p.  617),  was  held  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  trade-mark,  because  distinguishing  the  whisky  of  the 
manufacture  of  S.  N.  Pike  &  Co.,  and  their  successors  in 
Cincinnati,  from  all  other  whisky. 

The  brief  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  contends  that  the  distinctive  name  under  which  a  mix- 
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ture  or  compound  may  be  sold  must,  in  its  entirety,  be  purely 
arbitrary  or  fanciful,  and  must  not  contain  tlie  name  of  the 
component  elements  of  the  compound.  A  mixture  of  wheat 
and  barley,  he  concedes,  might  be  sold  as  "Force”  or  “Vita” 
without  stating  of  what  elements  it  was  composed,  but  a 
mixture  of  two  kinds  of  barley  could  not  be  sold  as  "Mel- 
rose^^  barley”  without  stating  that  it  was  a  "blend  of  bar- 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  construction  of  the  term 
"distinctive  name”  is  not  only  unwarranted,  but  undesirable. 
The  two  main  purposes  which  the  pure-food  law  was  de¬ 
signed  to  accomplish  are,  first,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  adul¬ 
terated  foods,  and,  second,  to  prevent  deception  being  prac¬ 
ticed  on  the  public.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  latter 
purpose  is  more  apt  to  be  secured  by  permitting  the  sale  of 
a  product  under  its  own  name,  qualified  by  some  distinguish¬ 
ing  characterization,  than  by  requiring  it  to  be  masked  in 
an  anonymity  which  would  give  no  clue  to  any  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  elements. 

But,  without  entering  into  an  analysis  of  the  many  decisions 
cited  in  the  briefs  of  the  respective  parties,  or  further  pur¬ 
suing  a  discussion  of  the  question,  it  appears  to  me  clear 
that  the  name  Canadian  Club  whisky”  is  a  distinctive  name, 
so  arbitrary  and  so  fanciful  as  to  clearly  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  kinds  of  whisky  or  other  tilings,  and  a  name  which, 
by  common  use,  has  come  to  mean  a  substance  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  by  the  public  from  everything  else.  (See  United 
States  zf.  800  Cases  of  Mapleine,  per  Sanborn,  D.  J. ;  Notice 
of  Judgment  163,  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  p.  3.) 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessarv  that  the  laliel 
under  which  “Canadian  Club  whisky”  is  sold  shall  state  that 
it  is  “a  blend  of  whiskies.” 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  resoectfully. 

Geo.  W.  WiCKERSHAM, 
Attorney-General. 

The  question  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  is  made,  as  above,  is  set  forth  in  the  open¬ 
ing  paragraph  of  the  brief  of  George  P.  McCabe,  so¬ 
licitor  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  follows : 

Is  "Canadian  Club  Whisky”  such  a  distinctive  name,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8,  paragraphs  10  and  11,  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.,  768),  as  to  relieve 
a  mixture  of  two  separate  and  distinct  distillates  of  grain 
from  the  requirement  of  being  labeled  a  blend  of  whiskies 
under  section  8,  paragraph  12,  of  the  same  act? 

Extracts  from  Brief  of  George  P.  McCabe,  Solicitor  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

\\e  quote  as  fully  as  possible  from  Mr.  McCabe’s 
brief  in  support  of  the  statement  outlined  in  his  open¬ 
ing  declaration,  that  the  name  “Canadian  Club  whisky” 
is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “their  own 
distinctive  names,”  as  that  phrase  is  used  in  para- 
, graph  1 1  of  section  8  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and 
is  therefore  not  within  the  exception  contained  in  par¬ 
agraphs  lo  and  II. 

II. 

The  phrase  “their  own  distinctive  names,"  as  used  in  para¬ 
graph  11  of  section  8,  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  means 
names  of  mixtures  or  compounds  of  food  which  distinguish 
and  particularize  such  mixtures  or  compounds  from  all  other 
foods,  even  of  the  same  class — that  is,  in  a  particular  case, 
a  name  which  belongs  exclusively,  and  in  its  entirely,  to  one 
mixture  or  compound  and  is  not  applicable  to  any  other 
food. 

Paragraphs  10  and  11  of  section  8  provide  that  a  food  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded — 

In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  *  *  *  known  as 

articles  of  food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not 
an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name 
of  another  article. 

This  exception  does  not  apply  to  unmixed  or  fundamental 
foods,  such  a  meat,  flour,  butter,  etc.,  but  to  compounds  or 
mixtures  of  different  articles  of  food.  This  fact,  it  is  con¬ 
ceived,  has  an  irnportant  bearing  upon  the  question  submitted, 
and  will  be  considered  later  in  this  brief. 

The  attention  of  the  Attorney-General  is  directed  partic¬ 
ularly  to  the  words — 

Their  ozmi  distinctive  names. 

To  fall  within  this  exception  a  mixture  or  compound  must 
be  known  under  its  own  distinctive  name.  In  the  act  the 
adjective  “own”  follows  the  possessive  pronoun  “their.”  It  is 
well  settled,  both  on  the  authority  of  lexicographers  and  of 


courts,  English  and  American,  that  the  word  “own”  following, 
a  possessive  pronoun  emphasizes  the  idea  of  peculiar,  exclu¬ 
sive  interest,  and  in  its  literal  and  proper  sense  is  limited  to 
the  one  individual  person,  article,  or  thing  to  which  it  is 
applied.  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  is  apparent  from  an 
examination  of  the  dictionaries.  The  Century  Dictionary 
edition  of  1890,  defines  the  word  as  follows : 

Own,  a.  Properly  or  exclusively  belonging  to  one’s  self 
or  Itself ;  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the  subject,  per¬ 
son,  or  thing;  peculiar;  proper;  exclusive;  particular;  indi¬ 
vidual;  private;  used  after  a  possessive,  emphasizing  the 
possession ;  as,  to  buy  a  thing  with  one’s  own  money ;  to  see 
a  thing  with  one’s  own  eyes ;  he  was  beaten  at  his  own  game 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary,  1910: 

Own,  a.  Belonging  to  one’s  self  or  itself;  peculiar;  most 
frequently  following  a  possessive  case  or  pronoun,  as  my, 
our,  thy,  your,  his,  her,  its,  their,  i)i  order  to  emphasize  or 
intensify  the  idea  of  property,  peculiar  interest,  or  exclusive 
ownership,  and  commonly  with  reflexive  force. 

Standard  Dictionary,  1907  edition : 

Own,  a.  Belonging  to  one’s  self ;  peculiar;  particular;  in¬ 
dividual;  following  the  possessive  (usually  a  possessive  pro¬ 
noun)  as  an  intensive  to  express  ownership,  interest,  or  indi¬ 
vidual  peculiarity  with  emphasis,  or  to  indicate  exclusion  of 
others;  as,  my  own  house;  his  own  idea;  it  is  my  own. 

The  other  dictionaries  give  substantially  the  same  defini¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  evident  therefrom  that  the  common  meaning 
of  the  adjective  “own,”  used  after  a  possessive  pronoun,  is  to 
indicate  exclusive  ownership,  or,  as  it  is  phrased  in  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  "to  indicate  the  exclusion  of  others.” 

The  name  must  be  distinctive  in  its  entirety.  A  name 
which  is  distinctive  of  a  class  of  simple  or  unmixed  foods 
can  not  be  converted  into  a  distinctive  name  of  a  particular 
rnixture  or  compound  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  its  own  dis-  ' 
tinctive  name  by  simply  prefixing  to  the  distinctive  name  of 
the  simple  or  unmixed  food  fanciful  names  arbitrarily  se¬ 
lected.  Such  a  construction  nullifies  the  statute.  The  excep¬ 
tion  does  not  apply  to  the  unmixed  or  fundamental  foods,  such 
as  meat,  butter,  flour,  whisky,  etc.,  but  only  to  mixtures 
or  compounds  of  different  articles  of  food,  but  the  distillers 
in  this  case  have  taken  the  distinctive  name  of  a  simple  and 
unmixed  food,  to  wit,  whisky,  and  have  prefixed  thereto  the 
fanciful  designation  “Canadian  Club,”  have  applied  the  whole 
name  Canadian  Club  Whisky”  to  a  mixture  or  compound 
of  two  different  kinds  of  whisky,  and  claim  bv  this  process 
to  have  converted  the  distinctive  name  “whisky”  into  “their 
own  distinctive  name.”  Stripped  bare,  their  assertion  is  that 
food  manufacturers  are  at  liberty  to  take  any  of  the  com¬ 
mon  and  well-known  distinctive  names  of  articles  of  food, 
such  as  oil,  to  select  a  fanciful  prefix,  such  as  “Italian  Club,’’ 
to  apply  the  whole  name  “Italian  Club  Oil”  to  straight  cot- 
ton-seed  oil  or  to  a  mixture. of  Italian  olive  oil  and  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  under  shelter  of  the  exception  regarding  “their  own 
distinctive  names,”  and  thus  bar  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
product  is  mi.sbranded,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  Italian  oil  implies  but  one  thing— namely,  olive  oil  from 
Italy. 

Where  a  mixture  or  compound  is  known  as  an  article  of 
food  under  a  name  which  contains  the  generic  distinctive 
name  of  a  simple,  unmixed  food,  such  article  of  food  can  not 
be  said  to  be  known  under  its  own  distinctive  name  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Considering  the  e.xample  above 
given,  namely,  Italian  Club  Oil,  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  the 
own  distinctive  name  of  the  particular  oil,  because  it  is  a 
name  which  does  not  apply  exclusively  or  peculiarly  to  the 
one  article  and  can  not  be  said  to  be  its  own.  True^  part  of 
the  name,  “Italian  Club,’’  is  its  own,  but  the  word' “oil”  is 
generic  and  belongs  to  all  oils  on  the  market. 

In  order  that  a  name  of  a  mixture  or  compound  may  be 
said  to  be  its  “own  distinctive  name,”  the  name  must,  in  its 
entirety,  belong  exclusively  to  the  particular  mixture  or  com¬ 
pound.  If  the  distictive  name  be  not  exclusive,  particular,  and 
individual,  it  is  not  its  own  distinctive  name.  In  other  words, 
the  name,  to  be  its  “own  distinctive  name,”  must  distinguish 
the  article  to  which  it  is  applied  from  all  other  articles  of 
food,  and  no  other  article  of  food  can  be  entitled  to  that  name 
or  an  essential  part  of  that  name.  For  this  reason  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  only  name  of  a  compound  or  mixture  which 
can  be  said  to  be  its  “own  distinctive  name”  is  a  name  which 
is  not  descriptive  of  ingredients.  If  it  be  descriptive  of  in¬ 
gredients  it  can  not  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  one  mix¬ 
ture  or  compound,  for,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  descriptive,  it 
belongs  equally  to  all  foods  of  the  same  class  to  which  the 
description  applies.  This  means  practically  that  for  a  name 
of  a  mixture  or  compound  to  be  its  “own  distinctive  name,” 
i.  e.,  a  name  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  mixture  or 
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compound  and  distinguishes  that  mixture  or  compound  from 
all  other  food,  the  name  must  he  an  arbitrary,  fanciful,  non- 
descriptive  name.  This  interpretation  of  the  phrase  is  in 
accord  with  an  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  construing  a  similar  phrase  in  the  New  York 
State  food  law.  This  opinion  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  vol.  40, 
pp.  9005-9006.  I  quote  from  the  opinion  : 

The  difficult  question,  at  the  outset,  is  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  exception  numbered  “first,”  and  this  involves 
an  interpretation  of  the  phraseology  “their  own  distinctive 
names,”  when  read  with  the  rest  of  the  statute. 

It  is  a  familiar  rule  of  construction  that  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  must  be  ascertained  from  the  whole  structure 
of  the  act,  and  that  is  the  rule  which  must  be  here  applied. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  exception  applies  not  only  to 
mixtures  or  compounds,  which  may  be  known  as  “articles  of 
food"  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  but  also  to  those 
which  may  be  so  known  from  time  to  time  hereafter.  , 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  legislature  realized  that 
after  the  enactment  of  the  law  names  would  be  invented  for 
compounds  or  mixtures  which  would  designate  a  particular 
preparation  which  the  public  could  distinguish  by  name  from 
any  other  preparation.  It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered  that 
the  legislature  was  not  referring  to  fundamental  foods,  such 
as  milk,  beef,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  but  to  compounds  or 
mixtures  of  different  articles  of  food. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  exception,  therefore,  was  intended 
to  apply  to  compounds  or  mixtures  having  arbitrary  names  of 
a  character  which  would  not,  in  any  way,  mislead,  but  which, 
by  usage,  were  intended  to  indicate  a  food  that  could  be 
distinctively  identified  by  name  in  the  public  mind. 

For  instance,  to  coin  a  word  for  purposes  of  illustration,  let 
us  assume  that  “Sahara”  was  a  name  used  for  a  powder. 
Assume  that  the  ingredients  of  this  powder  were  not  harmful 
or  deleterious  in  any  way,  and  that,  by  the  addition  of  some 
water,  the  powder  could  be  made  into  a  jelly  dessert.  The 
word  “Sahara”  would  not  deceive  any  person.  It  would  not 
indicate  the  constituent  parts  of  the  food  and  the  person 
purchasing  “Sahara”  would  purchase  merely  a  powder  com¬ 
posed  of  harmless  ingredients  which  could  be  made  into  a 
dessert  upon  the  addition  of  water  in  the  proportions  and  in 
the  manner  described  upon  the  package.  [Cong.  Rec.,  59th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  40,  p.  9005.] 

This  interpretation  of  the  phrase  “known  under  their  own 
distinctive  names”  is  also  supported  by  the  only  case  so  far 
tried  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  where  the  significance  of 
the  term  was  squarely  in  issue.  This  case  is  United  States  v. 
TOO  Barrels  of  Calciiini  Phosphate  (Notice  of  Judgment  300, 
Food  and  Drugs  Act),  tried  before  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  northern  district  of  California.  The 
product  there  in  question  was  labeled  “Provident  Chemical 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  300  pounds,  C.  A.  P-.”  Misbranding  was  alleged 
by  the  Government  on  the  ground  that  the  article  was  labeled 
so  as  to  convey  the  false  impression  that  it  was  “Calcium 
Acid  Phosphate,”  when  in  fact  it  contained  50  per  cent  corn¬ 
starch.  The  claimant,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  in  its 
answer  that — 

Ever  since  the  year  1885  said  claimant  and  its  predecessors 
in  interest  were,  and  it  still  is,  engaged,  at  the  said  city  of 
St.  Louis,  in  the  manufacture  and  production  of  various  kinds 
and  qualities  of  acid  phosphates  and  other  chemicals.  Among 
the  chemicals  so  produced  was  the  substance  seized,  said 
substance  from  about  1884  to  1890  was  known  and  repre¬ 
sented  as,  and  sold  as.  “Cream  Acid  Phosphate,”  which  sub¬ 
stance  was  known  to  contain  about  one-third  starch ;  said 
name  was  soon  condensed  to  the  arbitrary  letters  “C.  A.  P.,” 
which  letters  were  known  to  represent  the  said  “Cream  Acid 
Phosphate,”  and  became  and  were  known  with  and  applied  to 
this  particular  product  to  distinguish  it  from  others  and  iden¬ 
tify  it  with  this  claimant  as  the  producer  and  manufacturer 
of  it.  Thereupon  said  claimant  adopted  said  letters  “C.  A.  P.” 
as  its  trade-mark  and  appropriated  said  trade-mark  to  chem¬ 
icals  of  its  manufacture  and  particularly  described  the  sub¬ 
stance  seized  as  the  class  of  chemicals  upon  which  said  trade¬ 
mark  would  be  and  has  been  used,  and  the  use  of  said  trade¬ 
mark  on  said  substance  has  been  sustained ;  neither  said  letters 
“C.  A.  P.”  nor  said  trade-mark  stand  for  or  are  understood 
by  anyone  to  stand  for  or  represent  pure  calcium  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  or  any  other  substance  other  than  said  “cream  acid 
phosphate,”  which  is  neither  a  drug  nor  food,  nor  used  in  the 
composition  of  food. 

The  case  was  heard  by  the  court  without  a  jury,  and  De- 
Haven,  D.  J.,  said : 

It  is  provided  in  subdivision  4,  section  8  of  the  act  of  June 
30,  1906  (34  Stat.,  768),  under  which  this  action  is  prosecuted, 
that  “an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  added 
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poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  following  cases : 

First.  In  the  case  of  mi.xtures  or  compounds  which  may 
be  now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of 
food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names  and  not  an  imitation 
of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another 
article,  if  the  name  be  accompanied  on  the  same  label  or  brand 
with  a  statement  of  the  place  where  said  article  has  been 
manufactured  or  produced. 

Second.  *  *  *  It  clearly  appears  from  the  evidence  that 

the  substance  referred  to  in  the  libel,  and  sought  to  be  con¬ 
demned  in  this  action,  is  compounded  of  calcium  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  corn  starch,  the  mixture  containing  about  33%  per 
cent  of  corn  starch. 

It  also  appears  that  the  addition  of  corn  starch  does  not 
render  the  mixture  deleterious  or  in  any  way  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  persons  eating  food  in  the  proportions  in  which  said 
compound  is  used. 

It  further  appears  that  said  compound  when  first  manu¬ 
factured  was  known  as  and  sold  as  “Cream  Acid  Phosphate;” 
that  said  name  was  thereafter  condensed  to  the  use  of  the 
arbitrary  letters  “C.  A,  P.”  and  applied  particularly  to  the 
substance  or  product  referred  to  in  the  libel  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  it  from  other  products;  that  the  claimant 
herein  adopted  said  letters  C.  A.  P.  as  its  trade-mark.  In 
other  words,  the  substance  referred  to  is  manufactured  and 
sold  under  the  distinctive  name  of  “C.  A.  P.” 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  recover  in  this  proceeding;  that  while  the  article 
sold,  under  the  trade  name  of  “C.  A.  P.,”  may  be  classed  as 
an  article  of  food,  it  does  not  contain  any  poisonous  or  dele¬ 
terious  ingredients,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  above 
quoted,  and  the  libel  must  therefore  be  dismissed. 

So  ordered.  [Notice  of  Judgment  300,  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  p.  4.] 

I  think  it  established  that  the  phrase  “their  own  distinctive 
names,”  as  used  in  paragraph  11  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
means  names  of  food  mixtures  or  compounds  which  distin¬ 
guish  such  mixtures  or  compounds  from  all  other  foods,  even 
of  the  same  class,  and  that  the  name  of  a  mixture  or  com¬ 
pound,  which  name,  in  part,  is  made  up  of  the  distinctive 
name  of  a  simple,  unmixed  food,  can  not  be  said,  in  speaking 
of  that  article,  to  be  its  own  distinctive  name. 

III. 

The  name  “Canadian  Club  Whisky”  is  not  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  phrase  “their  own  distinctive  names”  as  that  phrase 
is  used  in  paragraph  11  of  section  8  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  and  is  therefore  not  within  the  exception  contained  in 
paragraphs  10  and  11. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  under  the  second  heading  of  this 
brief,  that  the  phrase  “their  own  distinctive  names,”  as  used 
in  paragraph  11  of  section  8,  means  names  which  are  ex¬ 
clusively  applicable  to  the  mixtures  and  compounds  which 
bear  them,  and  that  such  names  can  not  be  descriptive,  be¬ 
cause,  if  descriptive,  they  lose  their  exclusive  application. 
The  name  “Canadian  Club  Whisky”  can  not  be  said  to  be  one 
of  these  names.  It  is  composed  of  the  word  “whisky,”  a 
distinctive  name  of  a  simple,  unmixed  food,  to  which  have 
been  prefixed  the  arbitrary  words  “Canadian  Club.”  The 
whole  name  is  then  applied  to  the  mixture  sold  by  the  dis¬ 
tillers.  The  words  “Canadian  Club”  mean  nothing  to  the 
consumer,  unless  it  be  true  that  they  convey  some  idea  of 
ownership.  The  word  “whisky”  is  the  essential  part  of  the 
name  and  the  part  of  the  name  on  which  the  product  is 
sold  by  the  distillers.  It  is  the  significant  part  of  the  name  so 
far  as  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  concerned,  because  it  is  the 
part  of  the  name  which  indicates  the  ingredients.  This  part 
of  the  name  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  particular 
product;  it  is  the  distinctive  name  of  any  unmixed  potable 
distillate  from  grain,  colored  and  flavored  in  the  customary 
ways,  either  by  the  barrel-charring  process,  where  the  color 
and  flavor  are  obtained  from  the  wood,  or  by  the  addition  of 
caramel  color  and  flavoring  matter.  The  consumer  who  buys 
the  mixture  known  as  “Canadian  Club  Whisky”  is  plainly 
deceived  unless  he  be  apprised  in  some  way  that  he  is  re¬ 
ceiving  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  whisky,  for,  as  will 
be  pointed  out  later  in  this  brief,  the  word  “whisky,”  without 
qualification,  means  either  'one  of  two  kinds  of  whisky, 
differentiated  by  the  method  of  manufacture.  The  President, 
in  his  decision  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  “whisky,”  said  ; 

The  same  conclusion  is  shown  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
Congress  in  1882,  when  a  question  arose  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  between  the  method  of  taxation  of  straight 
whisky  and  of  that  liquor  which  was  the  product  of  continu¬ 
ous  distillation.  Both  were  denominated  whisky  in  the 
discussion.  Congress  legislated  with  reference  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  in  the  method  of  manufacture  and 
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preparation  for  use  as  a  beverage,  which  was  admitted  on  all 
sides  to  exist,  but  no  question  was  made  as  to  the  proper 
application  of  the  term  “whisky”  to  both  kinds  of  liquor. 
[Decision  of  President  Taft  on  What  is  the  Meaning  of  the 
Term  .“Whisky,”  p.  6.] 

The  word  “Canadi  in”  of  itself  convevs  no  impression  re¬ 
garding  the  ingredients  of  the  product  and  does  not  disclose 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  mixture.  The  word  “Club”  or  the  two 
words  “Canadian  Club”  together  have  no  more  significance 
or  carry  no  more  information  that  does  the  name  “Club  Cock¬ 
tails,”  which,  in  Hciibleiii  v.  Adams  (125  Fed.,  782),  was 
held  to  indicate  merely  the  origin  or  ownership  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  article  to  which  it  was  there  applied.  The  name 
“Canadian  Club  Whisky,”  in  its  entirety,  conveys  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  particular  owner,  and,  contrary 
to  the  fact,  that  the  product  is  an  unmixed  grain  distillate. 
In  this  connection  the  President,  in  his  decision  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “whisky,”  said  : 

A  great  deal  of  the  liquor  sold  is  a  mixture  of  straight 
whisky  with  whisky  made  from  neutral  spirits.  Now,  the 
question  is  whether  this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  compound 
or  a  blend.  The  Pure-Food  Law  provides  that  “in  the  case 
of  articles  labeled,  branded,  or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  compounds,  imitations,  or  blends.”  the 
term  “blend”  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like 
substances,  not  excludin,g  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring 
ingredients  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring 
only.  It  seems  to  me  that  straight  whisky  and  whisky  made 
from  neutral  spirits,  each  with  more  than  99%  per  cent  ethyl 
alcohol  and  water  and  with  less  than  half  of  1  per  cent  of 
fusel  oil,  are  clearly  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  and  that 
while  the  latter  may  have  and  often  does  have  burnt  sugar 
or  caramel  to  flavor  and  color  it,  such  coloring  and  flavoring 
ingredients  may  be  regarded  as  for  flavoring  and  coloring 
only,  because  the  use  of  burnt  sugar  to  color  and  flavor 
spirits  as  whisky  is  much  older  than  the  coloring  and  flavor¬ 
ing  by  the  tannin  of  the  charred  bark.  Therefore  where 
straight  whisky  and  whisky  made  from  neutral  spirits  are 
mixed,  it  is  proper  to  call  them  a  blend  of  straight  whisky  and 
whisky  made  from  neutral  spirits.  This  is  also  in  accord  with 
the  decision  of  the  British  Royal  Commission  in  the  case 
which  I  have  cited  upon  a  similar  issue. 

Canadian  Club  Whisky  is  a  blend  of  whisky  from  neutral 
spirits  and  of  straight  whisky  aged  in  the  wood,  and  its  owners 
and  vendors  are  entitled  to  brand  it  as  such.  [Decision  of 
President  Taft  on  What  is  the  Meaning  of  the  Term  “Whis¬ 
ky,”  pp.  7-8.] 


What  is  the  difference  between  prefixing  the  words  “Cana¬ 
dian  Club”  to  the  common  name  “whisky”  and  prefixing  the 
word  “Peerless”  to  the  common  name  “extract  of  vanilla?” 
I  contend  that  a  name  which,  in  itself  or  in  its  application 
to  the  product  which  it  covers,  is  misleading  or  deceptive  in 
any  particular  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  distinctive  name  within 
the  meaning  of  the  e.xception  in  paragraph  11. 

The  decision  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Ohio  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  H.  Y.  Scan¬ 
lon  (Notice  of  Judgment  47,  Food  and  Drugs  Act)  is  signi¬ 
ficant  with  respect  to  this  contention  that  a  name  in  itself 
misleading  concerning  the  ingredients  or  substances  of  a 
food  product  does  not  come  within  the  exceptions  provided 
in  section  4  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The  product  there 
in  question  was  labeled  “Western  Reserve  Ohio  Blended 
Maple  Syrup,”  and  was  found  on  analysis  to  consist  of  a 
sugar  sirup  flavored  with  maple  extracted  from  the  wood 
of  maple  trees.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  question  was 
raised  in  the  case  whether  the  name  applied  to  the  product 
was  a  distinctive  name.  It  was,  however,  alleged  by  the 
defendant  that  the  product  fell  within  the  exception  provided 
by  paragraph  12  of  section  8  of  the  act  in  the  case  of  blends. 
The  court  declined  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  product 
was  in  fact  a  “blend,”  but  held  the  product  to  be  misbranded. 
The  court  said : 

I  pass  upon  the  broad  question  and  lay  down  the  broad 
proposition  that  this  label  is  misleading  and  is  a  violation 
•of  the  law.  [Notice  of  Judgment  47,  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
P-  10-] 

The  test  here  laid  down,  it  is  submitted,  is  applicable  to 
the  exception  provided  in  the  case  of  products  which  may 
he  known  “under  their  own  distinctive  names.” 

In  United  States  v.  300  Cases  of  Mafleine,  in  instructing 
the  jury.  Judge  Sanborn  said: 

Another  question  which  you  should  take  into  account  is 
whether  “Mapleine”  is  known,  or  was  when  these  boxes  were 
seized,  as  an  article  of  food  under  its  own  distinctive  name — 
and  a  distinctive  name  is  either  one  so  arbitrary  or  fanciful 
as  to  clearly  distinguish  it  from  all  other  things,  or  one  which 


by  common  use  has  come  to  mean  a  substance  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  by  the  public  from  everything  else.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  you  should  consider  whether  the  evidence  shows 
that  there  was  no  other  article  in  the  market  or  common  or 
general  to  the  public,  used  as  a  maple  extract  or  containing 
maple  product.  [Notice  of  Judgment  1G3,  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  p.  3.] 

And  in  instructing  the  jury  further  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  the  court  said : 

It  says  the  word  misbranded  shall  apply  to  all  articles  of 
food,  the  label,  the  package  label,  of  which  shall  bear  any 
statement,  design  or  device  regarding  sucb  article,  or  the  in¬ 
gredients  or  substances  contained  therein,  which  shall  be  false 
or  misleading  in  any  particular.  Now,  in  determining  what 
the  meaning  of  this  word  misbranding  was,  you  are  to  deter¬ 
mine  two  things:  Was  the  label  false  in  any  particular?  Was 
it  misleading  in  any  particular? 

Now,  whether  or  not  it  was  false  depends  a  good  deal, 
you  see,  upon  whether  it  would  mislead  anybody,  whether  it 
would  deceive  anybody,  because  this  term  “Mapleine,”  of 
course,  is  a  coined  word,  and  is  not  in  the  dictionary.  You 
heard  the  testimony  as  to  what  meaning  was  given  it  by  the 
Crescent  Manufacturing  Company,  but  that  is  not  the  test. 
The  test  is,  What  is  the  general  signification  of  the  word 
as  the  ordinary  man  would  understand  it?  Was  it  false  in 
any  particular  in  its  true  and  proper  signification?  Now, 
its  true  and  proper  signification  depends  upon  what  the  ordi¬ 
nary  man  would  understand  from  all  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  appearing  in  the  evidence.  These  two  things,  while 
they  are  separate,  are  yet  connected,  because  here  is  a  term 
which  starts  out  without  any  meaning — I  mean  any  settled  or 
definite  or  dictionary  meaning.  The  parties  who  coin  the 
word  give  it  a  meaning,  and  then  they  send  out  the  label 
with  the  word  upon  it.  Now,  the  question  is:  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  false  in  that  word,  any  suggestion  of  any  falsehood  in 
that  word,  or  any  suggestion  of  anything  misleading  or  de¬ 
ceiving  in  that  word?  Now,  I  think  it  comes  down  to  the 
question  as  to  what  the  people  would  understand  by  that 
word  from  the  whole  situation,  including  all  the  statements 
on  the  label,  and  anything  else  the  purchaser  would  naturally 
see.  [Notice  of  Judgment  163,  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  p.  5.] 

The  jury  in  due  course  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The 
charge  and  the  verdict  in  this  case,  it  is  submitted,  are  signi¬ 
ficant  as  showing  the  judgment  of  the  court  and  jury,  that  a 
name  which  in  itself  is  false  or  misleading  regarding  the 
ingredients  or  substances  contained  in  an  article  of  food  is 
not  a  distinctive  name  within  the  meaning  of  the  exception 
provided  by  the  statute. 

“Canadian  Club  Whisky”  is  not  a  distinctive  name  within 
any  of  these  decisions,  because  it  conveys  a  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  impression  regarding  the  ingredients  or  substances 
contained  in  the  product,  viz,  that  the  product  is  one  whisky. 
The  consumer  naturally  supposes  that  he  is  getting  either  a 
straight  whisky  or  a  rectified  whisky,  whereas,  in  truth,  he 
is  receiving  a  mixture  of  both.  It  may  be  just  as  good,  but 
it  is  true  to  name. 

IV. 

Even  if  the  name  “Canadian  Club  Whisky”  be  within  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “their  own  distinctive  names,”  such 
name  does  not  bring  the  product  within  the  exception  pro¬ 
vided  in  paragraphs  10  and  11,  for  the  reason  that  the  product 
is  “offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another 
article.” 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that,  by  the  terms  of  para¬ 
graph  11  of  section  8,  a  mixture  or  a  compound,  even  though 
it  be  sold  under  its  own  distinctive  name,  is  not  included 
within  the  exception  if  it  be  ‘‘offered  for  sale  under  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  of  another  article.”  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  term  “distinctive  name”  includes  the  generic  names  of 
fundamental  unmixed  articles  of  food,  of  which  whisky  is 
one.  The  mixture  produced  by  these  distillers  is  sold  as 
whisky.  It  is  not  whisky,  but  a  mixture  of  whiskies.  It  is, 
therefore,  sold  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article. 

For  over  forty  years  there  have  been  three  kinds  of 
whiskies  commonly  on  the  market:  (T)  The  unmixed  product 
of  the  distillation  of  grain  at  comparatively  low  proof  and 
low  temperature,  containing  a  relatively  large  quantity  of 
fusel  oil  and  aged  in  wood  (Decision  of  President  Taft  on 
What  is  the  Meaning  of  the  Term  “Whisky?”  pp.  3-4)  ;  (2) 
the  unmixed  product  of  the  distillation  of  grain  at  high  tem¬ 
perature  and  high  proof,  containing  relatively  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  fusel  oil,  when  reduced  to  potable  strength  by  the 
addition  of  water  and  colored  with  caramel  (Decision  of 
President  Taft  on  What  is  the  Meaning  of  the  Term  “Whis¬ 
ky?”  pp.  4-5)  ;  (3)  a  blend  of  1  and  2  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  harmless  coloring  and  flavoring  (Proceedings 
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Before  and  by  Direction  of  the  President  Concerning  the 
Meaning  of  the  Term  "Whisky,”  p.  24). 

While  all  of  these  products  are  anathema  to  the  prohibition¬ 
ist,  each  has  its  adherents  and  votaries.  Concerning  one  of 
the  kinds  of  whisky,  aged  in  the  wood.  Colonel  Ingersoll 
wrote  ; 

“I  send  you  some  of  the  most  wonderful  whisky  that  ever 
drove  the  skeleton  from  a  feast  or  painted  landscapes  in  the 
brain  of  man.  It  is  the  mingled  souls  of  wheat  and  corn. 
In  it  you  will  find  the  sunshine  and  the  shadow  that  chased 
each  other  over  the  billowy  fields;  the  breath  of  June;  the 
carol  of  the  lark ;  the  dews  of  night ;  the  wealth  of  summer 
and  autumn’s  rich  content,  all  golden  with  imprisoned  light. 
Drink  it  and  you  will  hear  the  voices  of  men  and  maidens 
singing  the  ‘Harvest  Home,’  mingled  with  the  laughter  of 
children.  Drink  it  and  you  will  feel  within  your  blood  the 
star-lit  dawns,  the  dreamy,  tawny  dusks  of  many  perfect 
days.  For  forty  years  this  liquid  joy  has  been  within  the 
happy  staves  of  oak,  longing  to  touch  the  lips  of  men.” 

To  the  Kentuckian,  straight  whisky,  with  its  relatively  high 
quantity  of  fusel  oil,  is  indeed  "liquid  joy,”  while  in  Peoria 
straight  whisky  is  regarded  as  a  fusel  oil  abomination.  In 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  the  consumers  seem  to 
prefer  the  blend.  If  it  be  desired  to  state  the  kind  of  whisky, 
the  common  terminology  applied  to  No.  1  is  ‘‘straight  whis¬ 
ky,”  and  to  No.  2  “rectified  whisky,”  but  the  term  “whisky,” 
without  the  use  of  the  term  “blend”  or  “blended,”  always 
implies  and  always  has  implied  an  unmixed  grain  distillate. 
(Decision  of  the  President  on  What  is  the  Meaning  of  the 
Term  “Whisky?”  supra,  and  proceedings  before  the  honor¬ 
able  the  Solicitor-General  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  “whis¬ 
ky.”)  “Canadian  Club  Whisky”  is  a  mixture  of  straight 
whisky  and  rectified  whisky.  At  the  hearing  before  the 
President  the  following  colloquy  ensued  between  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mr.  Joseph  Choate,  attorney  then,  as  now,  for  the 
manufacturers  of  Canadian  Club  whisky: 

The  President.  As  I  understand  your  statement  made 
originally,  your  whisky  is  made  by  mixing  neutral  spirits  with 
a  straight  whisky. 

Mr.  Choate.  Ours  is  made  substantially  in  that  w^ay,  al¬ 
though  those  names  are  not  used  in  Canada,  as  you  under¬ 
stand  it.  As  we  understand  it  here,  ours  is  a  blend  of  two 
streams,  one  of  what  would  be  called  here  “straight  whisky,” 
and  one  of  neutral  spirits.  They  are  run  together  into  the 
vat.  They  are  then  barreled  in  charred  barrels,  and  remain 
for  five  years  before  they  are  known  as  or  ofYered  to 
the  trade  or  marked  as  “Canadian  Club  Whisky.” 

In  People  V.  Luke,  in  discussing  the  question  of  distinctive 
names,  the  court  said  : 

In  other  words,  we  conclude  that  a  person  who  offers  an 
imitation  of  food  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of 
another  article  of  food  is  liable  under  the  agricultural  law. 
[106  N.  Y.  Supp.,  6‘23.] 

The  rule  should  be  the  same  where  the  product  is  a  mixture 
of  two  widely  different  articles,  such  as  straight  whisky  and 
rectified  whisky.  The  mixture  sold  as  “Canadian  Club 
Whisky”  is  misbranded  under  that  label  and  is  not  subject  to 
the  exception  provided  by  paragraph  11,  because  it  is  a  blend 
of  whiskies  and  is  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name 
of  whisky.  Similarly,  mixtures  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  olive 
oil,  mixtures  of  cane  and  maple  sirups,  and  mixtures  of 
chicory  and  coffee  are  misbranded  if  sold,  respectively,  under 
the  distinctive  names  of  olive  oil,  maple  sirup,  and  coffee, 
and  this  misbranding  will  not  be  relieved  by  prefixing  to 
these  names  any  arbitrary  fanciful  designations.  Neither  is  it 
materi.al  in  this  connection  that  each  of  the  ingredients  in 
the  Canadian  Club  mixture  is  a  whisky  and  that,  in  the 
examples  above  given,  in  each  case  one  of  the  ingredients  is 
not  entitled  to  the  name  under  which  the  mixture  is  sold,  for, 
by  the  terms  of  the  exception  in  the  statute,  if  the  name 
“Canadian  Club  Whisky”  be  a  distinctive  name,  the  product  is 
relieved  from  all  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ingredients 
contained  therein  are  whiskies.  The  only  question  which  may 
be  inquired  into  Js  whether  the  mixture  or  compound  contains 
any  deleterious  ingredient. 

The  deceptive  labeling  of  whiskies  received  special  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  committees  of  Congress  in  connection  with 
the  pure-food  bill.  Representative  Mann,  in  presenting  to  the 
House  the  House  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill,  said: 

Another  provision  which  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
controversy,  at  least  out  of  the  House,  is  the  one  which  affects 
whisky.  We  fonnd  that  there  were  two  antagonistic  interests 
involved  in  the  whisky  question.  One  was  those  who  wished 
all  whisky  sold,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  the  whisky  as  it 
came  from  the  still  after  being  aged ;  the  other  was  the  inter¬ 
est  which  wished  to  drive  out  of  business,  practically,  the  pot 
distilleries,  and  would  require  the  whisky  in  the  market  to  be 


made  by  so-called  “rectification,”  or  other  processes,  out  of 
ethyl  alcohol,  pure  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  coloring  or 
flavoring  matter.  The  committee  did  not  take  a  decided 
stand  in  the  favor  of  either  of  these  interests  against  the 
other,  but  leaves  each  to  stand  upon  its  own  foundation,  upon 
its  own  merits,  but  requiring  that  the  so-called  ‘‘rectified” 
ivhiskies  shall  hear  upon  their  label  the  statement  that  they  are 
imitation,  compounded,  or  blended,  so  that  the  purchaser  may 
know  when  he  buys  that  class  of  goods  that  he  is  not  obtain¬ 
ing  whisky  as  it  came  from  the  pot  still,  simply  by  aging  in 
barrels  or  otherwise.  We  were  asked  on  one  side  to  adopt  an 
amendment  which  would  have  put  out  of  business  the  straight- 
whisky  manufacturers ;  and  we  were  asked  on  the  other  side 
to  adopt  an  amendment  which  would  have  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  those  who  mix  or  blend  the  whisky.  We  did  not  recom¬ 
mend  and  have  not  recommended  a  proposition  upon  that 
point  as  either  side  requested,  thinking  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
the  committee  to  recommend  to  Congress  legislation  which 
would  determine  what  people  should  either  eat  or  drink, 
but  rather  to  recommend  legislation  which  would  permit 
people  to  know'  what  they  are  eating  or  drinking.  [Cong. 
Rec.,  both  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  40,  p.  8891.] 

And  in  presenting  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  enacted  into  law,  Mr.  Mann  said  : 

We  made  a  slight  change  in  the  amendment  which  affected 
the  case  of  whisky,  by  specifically  providing  what  we  thought 
we  had  already  covered — and  still  think  we  had  covered — in 
the  House  bill — by  specifically  providing  that  in  the  case  of 
compounded,  iniitation,  and  blended  articles  the  package  label 
shall  bear  the  words  “compound,”  “imitation,”  or  “blend.” 
[Cong.  Rec.,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  40,  p.  9738.] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  intended  in  every  case 
that  blended  whiskies  should  be  plainly  labeled  so  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  blended,  in  order  that  the  purchasers  might 
be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  unmixed  whiskies  and  might 
not  be  deceived  by  having  mixtures  sold  to  them  under  the 
distinctive  name  of  whisky.  The  portion  of  the  statute  by 
which  Congress  sought  to  accomplish  this  object  is  para¬ 
graphs  10,  11,  and  12  of  section  8,  which  are  again  cited  here 
for  the  purpose  of  clearness.  They  provide  ; 

[10]  Fourth.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall 
bear  any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  the  ingredients 
or  the  substances  contained  therein,  which  statement,  design, 
or  device  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  an  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  any 
added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  following  cases  : 

[11]  First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which 
may  be  now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles 
of  food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of 
another  article,  if  the  name  be  accompanied  on  the  same  label 
or  brand  with  a  statement  of  the  place  where  said  article  has 
been  manufactured  or  produced. 

[12]  Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded,  or 
tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  compounds,  imi¬ 
tations,  or  blends,  and  the  word  “compound,”  “imitation,”  or 
“blend”  as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package 
in  ivliich  it  is  offered  for  sale:  Provided,  That  the  term 
blend  as  used  herein  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of 
like  substances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring 
ingredients  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring 
only:  And  provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  as  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or  manu¬ 
facturers  of  proprietary  foods  which  contain  no  unwhole¬ 
some  added  ingredient  to  disclose  their  trade  formulas,  ex¬ 
cept  in  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  require  to 
secure  freedom  from  adulteration  or  misbranding. 

These  paragraphs,  under  well-defined  rules  of  construction, 
must  be  interpreted,  if  possible,  so  as  to  give  effect  to  their 
entire  context.  The  rule  applicable  here  is  well  stated  in 
Petri  v.  The  Commercial  National  Bank  oj  Chicago  (142  U. 
S.,  644,  656).  Fuller,  C.  J.,  said: 

The  rule  that  every  clause  in  the  statute  should  have  effect 
and  one  portion  should  not  be  placed  in  antagonism  to  another 
is  well  settled  ;  and  it  is  also  held  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  legislature  from  the 
words  used  and  the  subject-matter  to  which  the  statute  relates, 
and  to  restrain  its  operation  within  narrower  limits  than  its 
words  import  if  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  literal  meaning 
of  its  language  would  extend  to  cases  which  the  legislature 
never  intended  to  include  in  it.  {Brewer’s  Lessee  v.  Blougher,. 
14  Pet.,  178;  Market  Co.  v.  Hoffman,  101  U.  S.,  112,  115  > 
[142  U.  S.,  650.] 

Articles  of  food,  therefore,  are  adulterated  and  misbranded 
unless  they  fall  within  one  of  the  two  exceptions  {People  v 
James  Butler,  Inc.,  118  N.  Y.  Supp.,  849,  851),  and  paragraph 
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11,  above  quoted,  should  not  be  construed  so  as  to  defeat 
or  weaken  the  force  of  paragraph  12,  and  it  is  submitted  that 
if  the  term  “under  its  own  distinctive  name”  be  construed  to 
include  the  name  "Canadian  Club  Whisky”  the  effect  of  para¬ 
graph  12,  and  the  general  purpose  of  the  act  to  protect  the 
public  from  false  labeling,  will  be  defeated. 

As  admitted  in  the  statement  of  facts,  and  as  the  distillers 
testified  at  the  hearing  before  the  honorable  the  Solicitor- 
General,  Canadian  Club  Whisky  is  a  mixture  of  two  separate 
and  distinct  distillates  of  grain,  one  of  which  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  desired  flavor  and  contains  fusel 
oil  and  the  other  is  made  with  the  view  of  removing  the  fusel 
oil  and  contains  no  flavor.  This  mixture  is  a  blend,  and, 
if  sold  under  the  name  "whisky,”  must  be  labeled  as  a  blend 
•or  it  is  misbranded. 


VI. 

The  definition  of  "distinctive  name”  in  regulation  2U  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  while  it  can  add  nothing  to  the  law,  is  reasonable, 
is  within  the  law,  and  is  entitled  to  due  consideration  in  the 
determination  of  the  question  submitted. 

By  section  3  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary 
■of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  directed  to  make  uniform  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
This  duty  the  three  Secretaries  have  performed,  and  Regu¬ 
lation  20  relates  to  distinctive  names. 

Regulation  20  reads  as  follows ; 

(a)  A  “distinctive  name"  is  a  trade,  arbitrary,  or  fancy 
name  which  clearly  distinguishes  a  food  product,  mixture,  or 
■compound  from  any  other  food  product,  mixture,  or  com¬ 
pound. 

(5)  A  distinctive  name  shall  not  be  one  representing  any 
single  constituent  of  a  mixture  or  compound. 

(c)  A  distinctive  name  shall  not  misrepresent  any  property 
■or  quality  of  a  mixture  or  compound. 

(d)  A  distinctive  name  shall  give  no  false  indication  of 
origin,  character,  or  place  of  manufacture,  nor  lead  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  suppose  that  it  is  any  other  food  or  drug  product. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  regulation  does  not  attempt  to 
■define  “their  own  distinctive  names”  as  used  in  paragraph  11. 
Under  the  heading  (a)  it  defines  a  ‘‘distinctive  name”  to  the 
■extent  of  saying  that  such  distinctive  name  must  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  food  product,  mixture,  or  compound  from  any 
other  food  product,  mixture,  or  compound.  This  is  obviously 
•correct.  The  other  headings  of  the  regulation  constitute 
warnings,  but  are  not  by  way  of  definition.  Under  (b)  it  is 
provided  that  a  distinctive  name  shall  not  be  one  representing 
any  single  constituent  of  a  mixture  or  compound.  This  is 
patent,  for  if  so  named,  the  name  would  be  misleading.  Under 

(c)  it  is  provided  that  a  distinctive  name  shall  not  misrepre¬ 
sent  any  property  or  quality  of  a  mixture  or  compound.  This 
is  correct,  because,  if  any  property  or  quality  is  misrepre¬ 
sented,  the  name  is  deceptive,  and  we  have  seen  that  a  name 
which  is  deceptive  or  misleading  can  not  be  distinctive.  Under 

(d)  it  is  provided  that  a  distinctive  name  shall  give  no  false 
indication  of  origin,  character,  or  place  of  manufacture,  nor 
lead  the  purchaser  to  suppose  that  it  is  any  other  food  or 
■drug  product.  This  regulation  is  simply  a  warning  to  those 
who  label  foods  or  drugs  that  no  name  can,  under  the  law, 
be  regarded  as  a  distinctive  name  if  it  be  misleading  or  decep¬ 
tive.  The  regulation,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  clearly  within  the 
law  and  is  entitled  to  due  consideration  in  the  determination 
■of  the  question. 

Canadian  Club  Whisky  is  not  a  distinctive  name  within 
this  regulation  or  within  the  law,  because  it  does  not  distin¬ 
guish  the  product  from  any  other  food  product  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  may  distinguish  the 
product  in  point  of  origin  or  ownership,  but  not  in  respect  to 
the  character  or  quality  of  its  ingredients.  The  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  is  concerned  with  the  character  and  quality  of  in¬ 
gredients  and  not  with  ownership.  Furthermore,  the  name 
represents  a  single  constituent  of  the  mixture,  namely,  whisky, 
and  the  name  gives  a  false  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
product  and  leads  the  purchaser  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  tin- 
mixed  product,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  blend. 

SUMMARY. 

It  is  conceded  that  if  the  name  “Canadian  Club  Whisky” 
is  not  such  a  distinctive  name  under  section  8  as  to  relieve 
the  mixture  known  as  “Canadian  Club  Whisky”  from  being 
labeled  as  a  blend,  it  is  required  to  be  so  labeled.  The  only 
question,  then,  to  be  determined  is  whether  “Canadian  Club 


Whisky,”  as  applied  to  a  mixture  of  whiskies,  is  such  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  name.  '' 

The  phrase  “distinctive  name  of  another  article,”  as  used 
in  paragraphs  7  and  11  of  section  8  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  means  either  a  name  so  arbitrary  or  fanciful  as  to  clearly 
distinguish  the  particular  food  which  bears  it  from  all  other 
things— e.  g.,  “Force,”  “Zest,”  “Snowdrift,”  etc.— or  the  name 
of  a  kind  of  food,  such  as  syrup,  as  differentiated  from  the 
names  of  other  kinds  of  food,  such  as  flour  and  meat. 

The  phrase  “their  own  distinctive  names,”  as  used  in  para¬ 
graph  11  of  section  8  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  means 
names  of  mixtures  or  compounds  of  food  which  distinguish 
and  particularize  such  mixtures  or  compounds  from  all  other 
foods,  even  of  the  same  class.  By  the  use  of  the  words  “their 
own  distinctive  names  ”  Congress  indicated  that  the  name  was 
to  1)elong  exclusively  to  the  particular  mixture  or  compound. 
The  courts  and  the  dictionaries  agree  that  the  word  “own,” 
following  a  possessive  pronoun,  indicates  exclusive  owner¬ 
ship. 

"Canadian  Club  Whisky”  is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  ‘‘their  own  distinctive  names,”  for  various  reasons : 
First,  it  is  composed  in  part  of  the‘  name  “whisky,”  a  distinc¬ 
tive  name  of  a  simple,  unmixed  food ;  second,  the  name 
“Canadian  Club  WTisky’’  is  false  and  misleading  as  applied  to 
a  mixture  of  whiskies,  and  on  account  of  the  fradulent  use 
the  courts  will  not  protect  the  name. 

The  name  “Canadian  Club  Whisky,”  as  applied  to  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  whiskies,  is  not  within  the  exception,  for  the  reason 
that  the  product  is  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive 
name  of  whisky.  The  name  “whisky,”  without  qualification, 
means  either  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  whiskies  on  the  market, 
but  not  a  mixture  of  both.  To  hold  the  name  “Canadian  Club 
Whisky"  a  distinctive  name  would  nullify  the  statute  and  per¬ 
mit  all  sorts  of  mixtures  and  compounds  to  be  sold  under 
the  distinctive  names  of  simple  or  unmixed  foods  when  quali¬ 
fied  by  arbitrary  or  fanciful  names. 

The  intent  of  Congress  is  plainly  shown  that  all  blended 
whiskies  shall  be  so  marked. 

The  law  of  trade-marks  has  no  application  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General.  A  name  may  be  a 
distinctive  name  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  trade-mark  name 
and  yet  not  be  in  any  sense  a  distinctive  name  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  regulation  made  by  the  three  Secretaries  is  correct, 
as  far  as  it  goes;  it  is  reasonable,  is  within  the  authority  given 
to  the  three  Secretaries  by  the  terms  of  the  statute,  and  is 
entitled  to  due  consideration.  “Canadian  Club  Whisky”  is  not 
a  distinctive  name  within  this  regulation. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  name  "Canadian  Club  Wdiisky,’’  as  applied  to  a  mixture 
of  straight  whisky  with  neutral  spirits  or  rectified  whisky,  is 
not  such  a  distictive  name  under  the  provisions  of  section  8, 
paragraphs  10  and  11,  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June 
30,  1900,  as  to  relieve  the  mixture  from  the  requirement  of 
being  labeled  “A  Blend  of  Whiskies”  under  section  8,  para¬ 
graph  12,  of  the  same  act. 

Reply  Brief  of  Mr.  William  Robins,  Attorney  for  Hiram 
Walker  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  principal  points  made  by  Mr.  Robins  in  bis 
brief  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  in  reply  to 
Mr.  McCabe’s  brief  are  g'iven  below: 

VII. 

IVe  beg  the  Honorable  Attorney-General  to  notiee  that 
“Canadian  Club  Whisky'’  falls  expressly  and  explicitly  within 
the  definition  of  “its  czvn  distinctive  name'’  as  laid  dozen  by 
the  three  Secretaries  in  Regulation  20,  adopted  under  this 
law,  and  that  now  the  learned  Solicitor  is  forced  to  repud¬ 
iate  the  definition  descriptive  of  distinctive  names  as  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  three  Secretaries  in  order  to  maintain  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  to  Canadian  Club  Whisky. 

Regulation  20  in  defining  and  limiting  “distinctive  name” 
refers  explicitly  to  the  distinctwe  name  clause  of  paragraph 
11  now  under  discussion. 

The  learned  Solicitor  attempts  to  break  the  force  of  Regu¬ 
lation  20  by  insinuating  that  the  definition  there  adopted  does 
not  refer  to  “their  own  distinctive  names”  as  contained  in 
paragraph  11.  We  so  understand  his  position  set  forth  in  brief, 
top  page  54. 

But  Regulation  20  is  defining  the  words  as  used  in  this 
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identical  phrase,  because  Regulation  20  refers  to  mixtures 
and  compounds  which  are  covered  only  by  paragraph  11. 

VIII. 

The  Solicitor  quotes  from  an  opinion  of  an  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  of  New  York  State  to  support  his  claim  that  only  arbi¬ 
trary  or  fanciful  names  are  meant  by  paragraph  11. 

The  Attorney-General  of  New  York  did  not  give  his 
opinion  that  a  distinctive  name  was  limited  to  arbitrary  and 
fancy  names;  but  simply  that  compounds  or  mixtures  of 
different  substances  under  such  a  name  were  within  the 
exemption. 

He  did  not  undertake  to  exclude  any  trade  name  recognized 
as  distinctive,  so  long  as  it  was  truthful. 

It  seems  from  the  context  that  it  was  being  urged  that  such 
compounds  of  different  substances  should  have  the  formula 
on  the  label.  He  was  of  opinion  this  was  not  necessary. 

This  was  the  question  before  him  and  he  did  not  under¬ 
take  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  to  such  cases. 

To  show  that  this  is  so,  we  quote  further  from  the  context 
following  the  quotation  in  the  Solicitor’s  brief,  pp.  25,  26. 

"It  is  urged  that,  assuming  these  premises  to  be  correct, 
nevertheless,  the  public  should  be  advised  as  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  powder.  It  is  said  that  even  though  the  pow¬ 
der  may  be  composed  of  harmless  ingredients  such,  for 
example,  as  sugar,  calves’-foot  jelly,  and  a  wholesome  herb, 
that  the  public  should  know  these  ingredients,  because,  for 
instance,  some  person  may  be  nauseated  by  anything  contain¬ 
ing  sugar. 

"It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  a  state  health  law  cannot 
be  sustained  upon  any  such  theory.  *  *  *  *  *  When, 
therefore,  a  harmless  article  is  sold  under  an  arbitrary  name 
and  put  up  with  labels  or  in  packages  in  such  a  v/ay  as  to 
make  no  misrepresentations,  such  an  article  is  sold  under 
‘its  own  distinctive  name’  and  comes  within  the  exception  of 
the  statute. 

“At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  statute  many  such 
foods,  known  to  the  public  by  their  peculiar  names,  were  on 
the  market,  and  it  was  doubtless  intended  that  the  property 
rights  thus  acquired  should  not  be  disturbed  wherever  these 
foods  were  not  composed  of  ingredients  which  were  in  any 
manner  injurious  or  deleterious  and  provided  they  were  sold 
under  names  which  were  not  misleading. 

“In  any  event,  the  question  is  not  so  clear  as  to  authorize 
a  construc'ion  which  might  do  injustice  in  the  case  of  products 
not  misleading  and  not  harmful  to  the  public  health. 

“So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  words  ‘own  distinctive  name’ 
in  this  connection  have  not  been  judicially  construed.” 


X. 

The  Solicitor  quotes  from  President  Taft’s  decision  that 
Canadian  Club  is  a  blend  and  is  entitled  to  be  so  branded. 

The  President  simply  stated  that  Canadian  Club  was  a 
blend  and  was  entitled  to  be  so  marked.  He  did  not  pass 
upon  the  question  here  raised,  that  the  distinctive  name  clause 
affords  an  alternative  marking  and  that  “Canadian  Club 
Whisky”  is  such  a  distinctive  name. 

The  only  question  before  the  President  was  “What  is 
Whisky,”  that  is,  whether  neutral  spirits  reduced  to  proof  and 
mixtures  thereof  with  straight  whisky  were  entitled  to  the 
name  whisky.  He  held  they  were. 

No  question  as  to  the  proper  labeling  of  different  kinds 
under  the  law  was  argued,  or  covered  by  the  evidence. 

His  remarks  on  this  point  at  the  close  of  the  opinion  were 
simply  suggestions  and  were  so  treated  by  the  three  Secre¬ 
taries  when  the  subject  of  proper  labels  afterwards  came  up 
for  decision. 

The  three  Secretaries,  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  McCabe 
and  his  two  associates,  adopted  entirely  different  markings 
from  those  suggested  by  the  President,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  F.  I.  D.  113  with  the  President’s  remarks.  The 
President  said  (at  the  close  of  his  opinion)  “those  who  make 
whi.sky  of  rectified,  redistilled  or  neutral  spirits  cannot  com¬ 
plain  if  in  order  to  prevent  further  frauds  they  are  required 
to  use  a  brand  showing  exactly  the  kind  of  whisky  they  are 
offering.  For  that  reason  it  seems  fair  to  require  them  to 
brand  their  product  as  ‘whisky  made  from  rectified  spirits,’ 
or  ‘whisky  made  from  redistilled  spirits,’  or  ‘whisky  made 
from  neutral  spirits,’  as  the  case  may  be whereas,  F.  I.  D. 
113  subsequently  adopted  b}"  the  three  Secretaries,  and  which 
was  adopted  for  the  very  purpose  of  putting  into  force  the 
President’s  decision,  provided  that  all  those  kinds  of  whiskies 
mentioned  by  the  President  “are  entitled  to  the  name  whisky 
without  qualification." 

So  with  respect  to  blends,  the  President  said  it  is  proper  to 
call  them  “a  blend  of  straight  whisky  and  whisky  made  from 
neutral  spirits,”  whereas,  F.  I.  D.  113  says  they  may  be 
branded  “a  blend  of  whiskies.” 


And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  preparing  the  neces¬ 
sary  regulations  for  the  branding  of  spirits,  whisky,  etc.,  in- 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  also  departed  from  the- 
President’s  suggestions,  in  that  circular  No.  737  adopted 
April  23rd,  1910,  provided  that  “all  grain  distillates  reduced 
to  potable  proof,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  and  flavor¬ 
ing  matter,  shall  be  marked  or  branded  ‘whisky,’  all  mixtures 
of  whisky,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  and  flavoring, 
matter,  shall  be  marked  or  branded  ‘whisky,  a  blend.’  ”. 

As  we  remarked  above,  these  departurnes  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  suggestions  were  without  any  doubt  adopted  with  his- 
full  approval. 

XL 

The  Solicitor  says  that  the  whole  name  and  every  word  in 
it  must  belong  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the  particular  article. 

This  is  quite  as  arbitrary  a  dictum  as  one  can  conceive. 
Why  should  every  word  in  the  distinctive  name  be  appro¬ 
priated  exclusively  to  the  article?  Certainly  not  for  the  in¬ 
formation  or  protection  of  the  public.  If  the  name  distin¬ 
guishes  the  article  from  all  others,  that  is  all  that  is  required, 
by  the  definition  of  the  phrase. 

XH. 

The  Solicitor  argues  that  all  the  words  must  be  arbitrary 
or  fanciful  and  applicable  only  to  that  particular  article  be¬ 
cause  the  adjective  “Own"  is  used. 

The  use  of  the  word  “own”  adds  nothing  to  phrase  “its 
distinctive  name." 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  names  of  individuals.  Is- 
not  the  name  of  every  person  “his  distinctive  name,”  and  is  it 
not  also  “his  own  distinctive  name?”  The  one  is  a  little 
stronger  expression  than  the  other,  but  both  represent  the 
same  idea. 

Now  a  man’s  distinctive  name  always  includes  as  part  of 
it  the  name  of  a  large  tribe,  as  Smith,  Jones,  or  other  sur¬ 
name — but  the  same  is  true  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  ‘‘his. 
ozun  distinctive  name.”  In  other  words,  the  use  of  the  adjec¬ 
tive  “own”  does  not  make  it  necessary  that  each  and  every 
part  of  the  name  be  exclusively  his ;  it  is  the  combination 
which  constitutes  his  name,  and  it  is  that  combination  which 
is  his  own. 

The  same  is  true  precisely  in  regard  to  foods :  it  is  the- 
combination  which  constitutes  its  own  distinctive  name. 

XIH. 

It  is  the  combination  of  words  which  makes  the  name  dis¬ 
tinctive,  not  the  arbitrary  or  fanciful  character  of  the  separ¬ 
ate  parts. 

This  is  pointed  out  in  the  authorities  cited  in  our  original 
brief,  pages  22  and  23. 

All  the  names  there  referred  to  were  held  to  be  distinctive 
and  entitled  to  be  protected  in  trade-mark  and  commercial’ 
law.  Yet  there  is  hardly  a  single  one  of  them  but  what  is 
made  up  of  common,  every-day  words  which  are  in  use  in  a 
thousand  other  connections.  Take  for  instance,  “Price’s 
Cream  Baking  Powder,”  or  “Maryland  Club  Rye  Whisky.’” 
Not  a  single  word  in  either  of  them  is  appropriated  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  article  or  to  the  name,  yet  the  combination 
distinguishes  the  article,  is  distinctive,  and  is  protected  by  the 
courts.  And  the  same  is  true  in  nearly  all  cases  of  distin¬ 
guishing  names. 

The  rule  of  law  in  respect  to  this  subject  is  well  stated  in 
the  28th  American  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of  Law,  (2nd' 
edition)  as  follows  : 

"Mere  length  in  a  collection  of  words  not  peculiarly  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  purely  descriptive,  does  not  make  it  a  valid 
trade-mark.  But  if  any  one  or  more  of  the  words  used  be 
arbitrary,  it  will  support  the  use  of  other  words  which  are 
either  geographical  or  descriptive,  and  the  combination  as  a 
vohole  will  constitute  a  valid  trade-mark  or  trade  name  The 
combination  of  words  is  a  very  common  form  of  valid  trade¬ 
mark,  and  the  combination  may  be  sustained  though  the  ele¬ 
ments  taken  separately  are  not  capable  of  exclusive  appro¬ 
priation.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  appropriation  of  a  word 
in  one  combination  does  not  prevent  its  being  used  in  other 
combinations  not  likely  to  deceive.  In  other  words,  the  com¬ 
bination  is  the  thing  protected." 

28  A.  &  E.  {-Ind  ed.)  p.  369. 

XIV. 

“Canadian  Club  Whisky”  is  a  distinctive  name  because  it 
distinguishes  that  article  from  all  others.  The  facts  as  stated 
in  connection  with  the  question  submitted  to  the  Attorney- 
General  show  the  exclusive  and  distinctive  character  of  the 
name,  viz:  “It  (Canadian  Club  Whisky)  is  known  by  that 
name  to  the  trade  and  consumers  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  and  no  other  whisky  is  known  by  that  name”’ 
(Mr.  McCabe’s  brief,  p.  4); 

AM  other  person  in  all  the  zvorld  can  use  it. 
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This  is  so  under  vi'ell  established  commercial  law  in  every 
civilized  nation  on  earth ;  and  it  was  precisely  with  reference 
to  this  universal  rule  and  practice  that  the  proviso  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

This  whole  subject  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts 
over  and  over. 

A  great  body  of  commercial  and  trade-mark  law  has  grown 
up  around  the  question  of  protecting  lawful  trade  names  and 
labels  as  applied  to  packages  of  food  and  other  things.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  this  protection  is  that  the  name  used 
must  be  a  distinctive  name  and  hundreds  of  exactly  such 
names  as  this  have  been  pronounced  to  be  such,  and  the 
courts  declare  that  it  is  the  combination  of  words  (not  the 
separate  elements)  which  constitutes  the  distinctive  name,  and 
which  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  that  article  and  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  others. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  hunt  around  for  some  peculiar 
extraordinary,  limited  or  special  definiton  of  the  term.  The 
courts  have  construed  it  and  illustrated  it  a  hundred  times. 
Why  depart  for  established  things  and  create  unlimited  con¬ 
fusion  and  injury,  to  no  public  end  or  public  good?  (See 
our  orignal  brief,  pp.  19-23.) 

XV. 

A  labored  effort  is  made  by  Solicitor  McCabe  to  differen¬ 
tiate  between  “a  distinctive  name”  under  commercial 
trademark  law,  and  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  (B.  po 
48-52.)  The  reasons  given  do  not  appeal  to  use. 

He  says  that  a  name  may  be  distinctive  under  trademark 
law  and  yet  be  a  deceptive  one,  while  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  it  may  not  be  deceptive.  (B.  pp.  48-9.)  The 
learned  Solicitor  is  mistaken.  Nothing  is  better  settled  in 
trademark  law  and  the  law  of  unfair  competition  than  that 
a  name  which  is  false  or  deceptive  or  untrue  in  its  statements 
will  not  be  protected.  The  Courts  will  not  uphold  a  name 
which  tends  to  deceive  the  public.  It  is  unnecessai'y  to  cite 
cases.  It  is  elemental. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  object  of  trademark  law  is  to 
protect  the  owner  only — it  is  equally  an  object  to  protect 
the  consumer. 

XVI. 

The  Solicitor  says  that  if  our  contention  is  supported  it 
would  nullify  the  statute  and  permit  all  sorts  of  mixtures  and 
compounds  to  he  sold  under  the  distinctive  names  of  simple 
or  unmixed  foods  when  qualified  by  arbitrary  or  fanciful 
names  (B.  p.  56.) 

We  challenge  this  assertion.  It  is  important  if  true,  but 
it  is  not  true. 

It  is  not  correct,  for  the  reason  that  the  proviso,  para¬ 
graph  11,  itself  says  that  in  cases  of  mixtures  known  under 
their  own  distinctive  names  and  not  offered  for  sale  under  the 
distinctive  name  of  another  article,  etc. 

This  forbids  the  use  of  the  name  of  a  food  unless  the 
article  be  strictly  such  food,  according  to  the  Solicitor’s  own 
argument.  For  illustration :  this  prevents  a  mixture  of  cane 
syrup  and  maple  syrup  from  being  sold  as  “Proctor’s  Vermont 
Maple  Syrup”  because  that  would  be  selling  cane  syrup  under 
the  name  of  maple  syrup.'  It  forbids  beans  and  coffee  being 
sold  as  “Don  Passos  Coffee”  because  that  would  be  selling 
beans  under  the  name  of  coffee. 

Again,  the  assertion  of  the  Solicitor  is  not  correct,  for 
the  reason  that  such  labeling  would  be  false  and  misleading, 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  various  provisions  of  the  Act. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  question  what  would  be  the 
rule  in  cases  where  the  article  contains  some  added  sub¬ 
stance,  as  for  instance,  Colman’s  British  Mustard,  which  may, 
and  perhaps  does,  contain  a  small  quantity  of  flour  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  particles  of  mustard  from  adhering  into  a  solid 
mass.  Or  such  a  case  as  St.  Claire  Crystal  Table  salt,  which 
contains  a  little  starch  to  prevent  solidification.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  statute  says  that  an  article  of  food  which-  does 
not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded,  in  the  case  of  mix¬ 
tures  known  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  etc.,  which 
language  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  harmless  ingredient 
might  be  added  to  the  chief  substance  for  its  improvement, 
and  the  article  still  sold  under  its  own  distinctive  name,  with¬ 
out  further  description. 

However,  all  this  is  outside  the  qu'estion,  because  this 
article  is  all  whisky  without  any  other  ingredient  whatever. 

XVII. 

Mr.  McCabe’s  citation  of  examples  to  illustrate  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  most  unfortunate. 

He  illustrates  by  Italian  Club  Oil,  (B.  p.  23),  Western 
Reserve  Ohio  Blended  Maple  Syrup  (B.  p.  35),  Mapleine 
(B.  p.  36)  ;  a  mixture  of  cotton  seed  and  olive  oil  under  the 


name  of  Olive  Oil,  of  cane  and  maple  syrups  under  the  name 
of  Maple  Syrup  and  chicory  and  coffee  under  the  name 
of  coffee  (B.  p.  32). 

What  bearing  can  such  illustrations  possibly  have  upon  the 
question  before  us?  Each  of  them  was  a  fraudulent  name 
of  an  article;  each  of  them  was  false  and  deceptive. 

The  Solicitor  himself  says  (B.  p.  23)  that  Italian  Club 
Oil  implies  that  the  article  is  Olive  Oil.  If  that  is  so  then 
it  is  fraudulent  and  deceptive  to  sell  cotton  seed  oil  under 
that  name,  which  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  statute  and  by 
the  terms  of  Proviso  11  itself.  So  also  "Mapleine.”  It  was 
referred  to  the  jury  by  Judge  Sanborn  to  say  whether  the 
name  “Mapleine”  implied  that  the  article  was  made  up  of 
maple  syrup ;  whether  it  was  falsely  descriptive  because  there 
was  no  maple  syrup  in  it.  The  jury  held  that  the  name  was 
false  and  deceptive.  So  also  as  to  “Western  Reserve  Ohio 
Blended  Maple  Syrup,”  (B.  p.  35),  which  was  sugar  syrup  fla¬ 
vored  with  maple  e.xtracted  from  the  wood  of  maple  trees. 
This  could  not  be  called  maple  syrup,  because  it  was  not 
maple  syrup;  it  was  sugar  syrup  being  sold  under  the  name 
of  maple  syrup.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  other  examples 
cited  by  the  Solicitor.  They  throw  no  light,  it  seems  to  us, 
upon  this  question  where  the  article  is  all  whisky,  nothing 
but  whisky,  and  which  is,  therefore,  properly  branded  whisky. 

XVHI. 

Aside  from  the  Solicitor’s  claim  that  the  distinctive  name 
must  be  an  arbitrary  or  fanciful  name  and  non-dcscriptive, 
his  whole  argument  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  two 
whiskies  put  together  do  not  constitute  whisky. 

He  says  “The  term”  whisky  without  the  use  of  the  term 
“blend”  always  implies  and  always  has  implied  “an  immixed 
grain  distillate”  (B.  p.  41).  At  this  point  the  Solicitor  refers 
generally  to  the  decision  of  the  President  and  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  Solicitor-General — but  quotes  nothing  and  cites  no 
pages.  On  pages  39,  40  and  41  of  his  brief  the  Solicitor  as¬ 
serts  this  fundamental  error,  that  mixed  distillates  have  not 
been  called  or  known  as  whisky. 

This  seems  to  us  contrary  to  all  reason,  and  we  know  it  is 
contrary  to  universal  usage  and  to  the  unbroken  practice  of 
the  English  and  American  people. 

The  authoritative  flnding  of  the  Solicitor-General  which  on 
this  point  was  affirmed  by  the  President,  settles  this  question. 
The  President  referred  to  the  Solicitor-General  the  questions : 
“What  was  the  article  called  whisky  as  known  at  and  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Pure  Food  Law.  What 
did  the  term  whisky  include?” 

In  answer  to  the  question,  what  did  the  term  whisky  in¬ 
clude,  the  Solicitor— General  reported  as  follows : 

“My  opinion  and  answer  to  this  question  is,  the  article  called 
whisky  was, 

“(a))  What  is  often  spoken  of  .as  straight  whisky  made 
from  grain ; 

“(b)  Also  what  is  often  spoken  of  as  rectified  whisky  made 
from  grain  when  not  a  mere  neutral  spirit; 

“(c)  Also  a  mixture  of  straight  whiskies,  or  of  rectified 
whiskies,  or  of  straight  whisky  and  rectified  whisky,  or  of 
straight  whisky  and  what  is  often  known  as  neutral  spirit, 
or  of  rectified  whisky  and  such  neutral  spirit,  or  of  straight 
whisky,  rectified  whisky  and  such  neutral  spirit.” 

(See  proceedings  before  and  by  direction  of  the  President 
concerning  the  term  “whisky,”  page  1245.) 

The  report  of  the  Solicitor-General  on  this  point  was  wholly 
approved  by  the  President.  The  Solicitor-General  reported 
that  pure  neutral  spirit  reduced  to  potability  was  not  properly 
called  whisky.  On  this  point  the  President  overruled  the 
Solicitor-General,  holding  that  all  potable,  distilled  spirits 
from  grain  were  whisky. 

In  other  words :  The  Solicitor-General  in  his  finding  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  term  “whisky’  pure  neutral  spirits — but  in¬ 
cluded  all  other  potable  grain  distillates  and  all  mixtures 
thereof.  The  President  affirmed  his  finding  in  all  respects 
except  to  broaden  it  so  as  to  include  the  neutral  spirits  whisky. 

The  President  himself  said  in  his  decision ;  “All  these 
products,  straight  whisky,  rectified  spirits  whisky,  redistilled 
spirits  whisky  and  neutral  spirits  whisky  were  known  to  the 
trade  and  to  the  customers  as  whiskies.” 

Again,  “It  seems  to  me  overwhelmingly  established  that 
for  a  hundred  years  the  term  ‘whisky’  has  included  all  pota¬ 
ble  liquors  distilled  from  grain.” 

Not  a  single  word  of  the  President’s  opinion  or  of  the 
Solicitor-General’s  Report  sustains  the  unfounded  assertion 
that  two  whiskies  mixed  are  not  whisky. 

Aside  from  the  universal  practice,  what  reason  is  there  in 
the  contention  that  two  whiskies  put  together  are  not  simply 
ivhisky  ? 
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RICE  AND  HOW  TO  COOK  IT. 

BY  RILEY  M.  FLETCHER  BERRY. 

Rice  {Orysa  satwa)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  grains.  As 
the  chestnut  stands  virtually  alone  as  (pre-eminently) 
a  starch-food  among  nuts,  so  rice  is  marked  among 
cereals.  The  rest  of  this  group  of  food-grasses  have 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  starch,  but  the 
starch  content  of  rice  is  from  70  per  cent  to  80  per 
cent.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  world’s  inhabitants,  chiefly  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  China,  Japan,  India  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Paciflc  (including  Hawaii). 
Here,  where  the  population  is  as  a  whole  so  dense, 
rice  is  the  great  dependence  of  the  masses  in  sustaining 
life. 

What  is  presumably  authentic  history  relates  that 
rice  was  cultivated  on  the  Island  of  Java  in  the  year 
984  A.  D.  The  Chinese  claim  that  it  was  taken  to 
China  in  2822  B.  C.,  though  from  what  country  tradi¬ 
tion  does  not  say.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  al¬ 
though  not  in  either  the  New  or  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  something  of  it  as 
a  food.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  at 
two  different  times  during  the  seventeenth  century  and 
is  now  a  staple  crop  of  the  southern  seaboard  states. 
There  are  about  1,400  varieties  of  rice,  but  all  these 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups :  the  commonly 
grown  lowland  rice,  the  upland  or  mountain  type,  and 
the  third,  what  is  known  in  Japan  as  “Motsi,”  commonly 
called  “clammy  rice.”  The  last  contains  less  starch ; 
instead,  a  considerable  proportion  of  dextrine,  and  so, 
when  cooked,  forms  a  rather  glutinous  mass  instead 
of  being  flaky.  The  wild  rice  of  the  North  American 
Indian,  sometimes  called  Canada  rice  or  water  oats 
(found  also  in  Siberia  and  Japan),  is  not  strictlv  or 
truly  rice.  Nor  is  a  second  wild  type  which  grows  in 
Louisiana  bayous,  although  the  first  has  frequently 
been  parched  for  food,  and  the  second  is  used  for  hay. 

As  a  starch-food  rice  is  of  more  value,  is  more  nour¬ 
ishing,  than  the  Irish  potato.  Under  proper  conditions 
it  is  readily  digested,  but  it  should  be  from  three  to 
six  months  old  before  being  eaten  and  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  masticated.  Alone,  it  cannot  properly  sustain 
life  as  it  is  a  non-nitrogenous  food  and  also  almost 
entirely  lacks  fat.  To  supply  these  deficiencies,  in  the 
eastern  countries  where  it  is  the  “staff  of  life,”  it  is 
supplemented  by  fish  or  by  leguminous  foods,  as  the 
soy-bean  (which  contains  both  nitrogen  and  fat).  .  As 
frequently,  however,  the  rough  rice,  or  “paddy,”  is  the 
only  food  obtainable  among  the  poorer  classes,  illness 
often  results,  since  a  one-sided  diet  cannot  properly 
and  fully  nourish  the  body.  Illness  might  also  result 
from  a  diet  almost  wholly  of  rice  when  the  “polish” 
is  removed  from  the  grains  in  process  of  milling.  The 
polish  contains  the  chief  proportion  of  fat,  albumenoids 
and  flavor,  but  the  _  glossy,  highly  polished  rice  is 
deemed  more  attractive  as  a  “seller”  in  the  commercial 
world,  so  those  who  depend  chiefly  upon  rice  as  a  food 
are  starving  their  bodies  in  eating  the  glossy  type. 
Stock  feed,  however,  is  this  much  richer,  as  it  is  chief¬ 
ly  for  the  latter  purpose  that  rice-polish  is  sold  at 
present. 

When  one  hears,  therefore,  of  beri-beri,  or  some 
other  form  of  illness,  or  starvation  among  rice-fed 


people,  he  may  put  it  down  to,  not  the  rice,  but  either 
the  lack  of  the  rice-polish  or  the  lack  of  balance  in 
food.  Starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  or  fatty  foods  must 
suppleuient  each  other  or  their  value  is  aniudled.  This, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  one  need  have  great 
variety  upon  one’s  table,  for  a  single  dish  of  rice,  for 
instance,  may  be  so  prepared  as  to  contain  all  the 
proper  food  elements  for  the  body:  A  rice 'pudding 
may  contain  possibly  both  milk  and  eggs  (to  represent 
the  nitrogenous  type),  cream  or  butter,  to  supplement 
the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  eggs,  and  raisins  or  other 
fruit.  Or  a  rice  soup  may  contain  milk,  eggs,  and 
tomatoes  or  other  vegetables.  One  must  know  the 
values  and  purposes  of  food  and  then  properly  bal¬ 
ance  them. 

The  starch  extracted  from  rice  is  often  converted 
into  glucose  for  commercial  use  and  both  the  Japanese 
beer,  “saki”  and  the  highly  intoxicating  East  Indian 
“arrack”  are  distilled  from  it.  Every  part  of  the  rice 
plant  is  used :  the  husks  for  mulch  or  keeping  soil 
porous ;  the  chaff  for  fuel,  packing  or  mixed  with  mor¬ 
tar,  for  building;  the  straw  for  fodder,  for  bags  or 
hats.  But  the  commercial  rice  “straw”  is  wheat  or 
rye  straw  of  a  particular  kind.  Rice  paper,  with  which 
cigarettes  are  made,  has  nothing  to  do  with  rice,  but 
is  made  from  the  membranes  of  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
or,  more  commonly,  of  fine,  new  trimmings  of  flax 
and  hemp.  France  makes  cigarette  papers  for  the 
whole  world,  the  output  of  Austria  and  Italy  being 
insignificant.  So  light  is  this  paper  that  500  of  the 
tiny  sheets  go  to  the  ounce.  They  are  perfectly  com- 
liustible,  and  give  off  the  minimum  of  smoke.  Before 
being  rolled  with  tobacco  they  are  analyzed  to  prove 
that  they  are  free  from  all  deleterious  ingredients  and 
that  they  contain  nothing  but  the  purest  paper  fiber. 

Only  new  material — flax  and  hemp  trimmings — is 
used,  and  these  are  thoroughly  purified.  Chopped  by 
machinery  into  minute  particles,  they  are  well  mixed 
by  a  revolving  fan  and  then  reduced  almost  to  dust. 
This  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  lime  and  soda.  In  order 
that  every  foreign  substance  may  be  eliminated  it  un¬ 
dergoes  a  thorough  washing  process,  the  water  being 
obtained  from  artesian  wells  sunk  for  the  purpose. 
The  pulp  is  again  crushed  and  rolled  out  into  paper. 
This  is  of  a  grayish  tinge,  and  the  pure  white  of  the 
finished  leaf  is  obtained  by  an  electric  process,  which 
also  cleanses  it  of  all  possible  impurities. 

Rice  flour  or  rice-grains  cannot  be  used,  alone,  for 
bread  because  of  the  deficiency  of  gluten,  but  rice 
flour  is  excellent  for  sunburn  or  rash,  and  also  should 
be  used  far  more  in  cookery  than  is  done  at  present. 
It  is  delicate  and  of  value  in  various  ways  besides  the 
rice  gruel  or  caudle  given  as  nourishment  in  fevers  or 
inflamed  conditions  of  various  organs. 

THE  COOKING  OF  RICE. 

The  most  important  thing  in  the  cookery  of  rice  is 
that  it  should  be  thoroughly  done,  though  there  are 
perhaps  few  things  which  give  more  opportunity  for 
disagreement  as  to  the  details  or  method  of  its  cook¬ 
ing.  In  the  island  of  Java  rice  is  steamed  in  cone- 
shaped  baskets  of  twigs  woven  loosely  and  placed  in 
a  tall  vessel  in  such  manner  that  all  the  grains  are 
quickly  permeated  by  the  heat  and  thoroughly  cooked. 
But,  though  by  steaming  (whether  in  twigs  or  colan¬ 
der)  all  the  food  properties  of  rice  are  retained,  it  is 
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too  lengthy  a  process  to  be  practicable  for  most  peo¬ 
ple.  By  boiling  a  portion  of  the  food  value  is  lost,  but 
where  it  is  partly  boiled  and  partly  steamed  the  result 
is  nearly  perfect  and  saves  time.  But  it  is  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  of  rice  that  cooks  disagree.  The  southern  house¬ 
keeper  generally  believes  that  no  one  born  north  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  knows  how  to  cook  rice. 
The  southern  housekeeper  puts  the  well-washed  grains 
in  a  saucepan  (the  negro  mammy  often  uses  a  bucket 
with  close  lid)  with  close-fitting  lid — with  cold  water 
to  cover;  to  one  teacup  of  rice  (one-half  pint)  allow 
one  and  one-half  pints  of  cold  salted  water.  Let  come 
to  a  boil  and  boil  fast  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  or  shak¬ 
ing  occasionally  that  it  may  not  stick  and  burn;  then 
pour  ofif  most  of  the  water  and  set  at  the  back  of  the 
stove,  where  it  will  have  very  slow  heat,  and,  still  with 
its  close  cover  on,  steam  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  till  thoroughly  filled  out  and  softened.  The  re¬ 
sult  should  be  snowy,  delicate  and  perfect  grains,  flaky 
and  appetizing. 

The  Japanese  very  commonly  soak  the  rice  over 
night  before  cooking,  but  the  "^East  Indian  method, 
which  may  claim  even  prior  consideration  to  the  south¬ 
ern  mammy’s  method,  is  to  bring  to  boiling  point  a 
generous  kettleful  of  salted  water,  using  at  least  two 
quarts  of  water  to  one-half  pint  (one  teacup)  of  washed 
rice,  and  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  pint  of  water. 
Not  until  the  water  is  boiling  should  the  rice  be  added, 
and  then  slowly  sprinkled  in,  that  the  boiling  does 
not  stop.  Keep  the  water  and  rice  at  a  galloping  boil 
for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  depending  some¬ 
what  upon  the  age  of  the  rice.  When  thoroughly  soft, 
drain  over  a  colander  and  let  steam  a  few  minutes. 
Shake  and  then  dry  at  the  back  of  the  stove  or  in  the 
oven  and  the  grains  will  be  flaky,  dry  and  fluflfy,  white 
and  separate.  Cubans  add  a  small  bit  of  lard  before 
serving  to  give  gloss. 

BOILED  WITH  MILK. 

There  are  some  housekeepers  who  feel  that  rice  can¬ 
not  be  properly  cooked  without  the  addition  of  milk ; 
even  with  plain-boiled  rice.  These  housekeepers  either 
use  the  old-time  method  of  placing  a  pint  of  rice  in 
two  quarts  of  cold  milk  “an  hour  before  dinner,”  at 
the  back  of  the  stove,  to  cook  slowly,  or  first  boil  one- 
half  pint  of  rice  in  one-half  pint  of  water ;  let  cook 
till  it  has  absorbed  the  water,  when  one  pint  of  sweet 
milk  is  added ;  the  whole  boiled  slowly  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  longer. 

CREAM  OF  RICE. 

Wash  and  parboil  one  cup  of  rice.  Drain  ofif  the 
water;  add  one  quart  of  milk  (or  chicken  or  veal 
stock)  and  simmer  till  the  rice  is  thoroughly  soft.  Rub 
it  through  a  sieve;  add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste  and 
■one  cup  of  cooked,  chopped  celery  or  asparagus  stalks 
(or  any  vegetable  preferred). 

^  This  simple  form  may  be  varied  by  adding  one-half 
pint  of  whipped  cream  before  serving  or  two  well- 
beaten  eggs  just  as  the  boiling  soup  is  poured  ofif.  A 
tablespoonful  of  flour  may  be  used  to  thicken  the  soup 
(rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  cold  water  or  butter  before 
adding).  Onion,  parsley  or  nutmeg  may  be  added  as 
seasoning. 

RISOTTO  (ITALIAN  RECIPE). 

Plain  boil  one_  cup  of  rice.  Meantime  heat  in  a 
saucepan  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  butter,  adding, 
when  it  “sizzles,”  one  medium-sized  chopped  onion. 
Add  also  one  cup  each  of  the  thick  part  of  canned  or 
•stewed  tomatoes  and  chopped  lean  beef.  Season  and 
simmer  together  for  half  an  hour,  then  pack  lightly  in 
a  buttered  mold  and  let  stand  at  the  back  of  the  stove 


till  it  is  shaped,  when  turn  it  out  on  a  flat  serving  dish; 
place  on  top  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  sauce  and  pour 
the  remainder  around  it.  Sprinkle  over  the  whole  a 
little  grated  cheese  or  minced  parsley  or  chives  and 
serve  at  once. 

ESC.VLLOPED  AND  BUTTERED  RICE. 

W  hen  plain-boiled  rice  is  done  turn  it  into  a  hot  but¬ 
tered  saucepan ;  spread  over  it  a  generous  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter;  cover  and  place  in  the  oven  till  it  seems 
somewhat  more  swollen  and  dry.  To  scallop  rice  place 
alternate  layers  of  boiled  rice  and  grated  cheese  in  a 
baking  dish  and  pour  over  it  two  eggs  beaten  into  a 
pint  of  cold  milk ;  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  pars¬ 
ley.  On  top  sprinkle  buttered  bread  crumbs  and  bake 
quickly. 

CREAMY  RICE  PUDDING  (SIMPLE). 

Allow  one  scant  tablesiwonful  of  uncooked  rice  to 
each  pint  of  milk,  with  one-half  teaspoonful  each  of 
salt  and  sugar.  Place  in  an  earthen  l3aking  dish  and 
cook  in  a  modern  oven  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
stirring  four  or  five  times  the  first  hour,  then  allowing 
the  pudding  to  brown.  Let  cool  and  place  on  ice. 
Raisins,  may  be  cooked  with  this  and  give  a  delicious 
flavor. 

KORI-MOCHI  :  RICE  ICE  CREAM. 

The  Japanese  Kori-mochi  is  frozen  rice  which  has 
been  steamed,  then  beaten  to  a  paste  and  frozen,  after 
which  water  is  poured  upon  it  to  slightly  melt  it  and 
sugar  is  served  with  it.  The  American  fashion  is  sim¬ 
ilar:  Add  one  cup  of  milk  to  drained  boiled  rice  (one- 
half  cup  uncooked)  ;  place  in  double  boiler  till  the 
milk  is  absorbed ;  put  through  a  vegetable  press ;  add 
one  pint  of  cream  or  milk  with  the  whites  of  two 
whipped  eggs ;  one  cup  of  sugar  and  flavoring,  with  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Freeze. 


The  Food  Value  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Various  questions  which  have  to  do  with  sweet 
potatoes  have  been  studied  at  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  states  where  this  crop  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one  and  valuable  data  have  been  accumu¬ 
lated  regarding  varieties,  methods  of  cultivation, 
the  importance  of  sweet  potatoes  as  food  for  man 
and  domestic  animals,  and  their  use  for  starch 
making  and  other  purposes. 

The  food  value  of  the  sweet  potato  has  received 
attention  in  connection  with  the  nutrition  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  ofifice  of  Experiment  Stations,  and 
data  regarding  the  nutritive  value,  digestibility  and 
other  topics  have  been  discussed  in  comparison 
with  similar  food  products  in  a  Farmers’  Bulletin 
dealing  with  potatoes  and  other  root  crops  used  as 
food.  In  a  department  publication  dealing  with  the 
general  question  of  the  sweet-potato  industry,  in¬ 
formation  was  summarized  regarding  dififerent 
methods  of  preparing  this  vegetable  for  the  table. 

As  regards  its  general  composition,  the  sweet 
potato  dififers  from  the  ordinary  white  or  Irish  po¬ 
tato  chiefly  in  possessing  a  little  less  water  and 
protein  and  considerably  more  carbohydrates 
(starches  and  sugars).  A  more  important  dififer- 
ence  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  carbohydrates, 
sweet  potatoes  containing  considerable  quantities 
of  sugar  as  well  as  starch,  while  starch  is  the  char¬ 
acteristic  carbohydrate  of  white  potatoes.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  sugar  varies  with  dififerent  varieties,  the  • 
very  sweet  sirupy  yams  being  the  more  popular  in 
certain  regions  of  the  South  and  the  drier  starchy 
potatoes  in  the  northern  markets.  The  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Experiment  Station  has  recently  reported  the 
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results  of  extensive  work  on  the  starch  content  of 
sweet  potatoes  of  different  varieties,  and  has  shown 
that  the  drier  the  potato  the  higher  the  starch  con¬ 
tent. 

When  sweet  potatoes  are  prepared  for  the  table 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  is  removed 
with  the  skins.  Most  cooks  are  agreed  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  when  they  are  cooked  for 
a  long  time,  the  tubers  thus  prepared  being  sweeter 
and  more  palatable  than  those  cooked  for  a  short 
period.  In  experimental  work  which  has  been  re¬ 
ported,  on  this  subject  uniform  tubers  of  medium 
size  were  baked  for  20,  40  and  60  minutes.  Con¬ 
trary  to  a  common  supposition  that  long  baking 
makes  sweet  potatoes  dry,  it  was  found  that  those 
which  were  baked  an  hour  were  in  appearance  and 
to  the  taste  moister  than  those  which  were  baked 
only  20  minutes,  notwithstanding  a  greater  loss  in 
weight  in  baking.  Those  which  were  baked  a  full 
hour  in  the  oven  were  invariably  more  palatable 
than  the  others.  In  the  first  20  minutes  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  period  the  potatoes  lost  5.3  per  cent  in  weight, 
in  the  second  20  minutes  8.4  per  cent,  and  in  the 
third  20  minutes,  11.4  per  cent. 


Acidity  and  Moisture  in  Wrapped  Bread. 

While  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  wrapping 
of  bread  to  be  sold  in  stores  and  bakeries  promotes 
sanitation,  objection  has  been  made  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  that  bread  wrapped  in  paraffined  paper  sours 
after  a  certain  period  and  is  thereby  rendered  un¬ 
suitable  for  consumption  in  the  home.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  has  recently  completed  some 
tests  that  will  prove  of  interest  to  bakers  as  well  as 
consumers  of  bread.  The  tests  were  the  work  of 
two  of  Professor  Ladd’s  assistants,  Messrs.  Levi' 
W.  Thomas  and  H.  L.  White,  and  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fixing  the  amount  of  acidity  and  moisture 
content  in  bread  wrapped  in  paraffined  paper  under 
various  conditions  and  bread  unwrapped,  after  vari¬ 
ous  periods. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  test,  twenty-four  loaves 
of  bread  were  baked  and  divided  into  five  lots,  four 
lots  consisting  of  four  loaves  each,  the  first  left  un¬ 
wrapped,  the  second  wrapped  after  being  allowed 
to  cool,  the  third  wrapped  warm  and  the  fourth 
wrapped* hot  from  the  oven.  The  fifth  lot  consisted 
of  loaves  wrapped  after  various  periods  of  time,  one 
being  placed  in  a  closed  can.  Of  the  lots,  a  series 
were  chemically  examined  after  18  hours,  another 
after  36  hours,  another  after  60  hours,  and  another 
after  108  hours.  The  results  are  published  in  the 
September  bulletin  of  the  Experiment  Station  in 
two  tables,  and  show  that  the  wrapped  bread  lost 
considerably  less  weight  than  the  unwrapped  bread, 
that  wrapped  hot  or  warm  retaining  weight,  mois¬ 
ture  and  flavor  longer  than  the  bread  wrapped  cold. 
After  60  hours  the  unwrapped  loaf  was  stale,  dry 
and  hard,  while  a  hot  wrapped  loaf  was  slightly 
stale  but  moist  after  108  hours.  The  development 
of  acidity  was  less  in  the  wrapped  bread  after  the 
shorter  periods,  but  greater  after  the  longer  periods. 
Commercial  baker’s  bread,  one  loaf  of  which  was  ex¬ 
perimented  on,  showed  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
acidity  at  all  stages. 

The  conclusions  upon  the  tests  are  thus  sum¬ 
marized  by  Mr.  White : 

(1)  Bread  made  under  cleanly  conditions,  from  a  good 


quality  of  flour  and  yeast,  does  not  grow  acid,  whether 
wrapped  or  not,  even  after  108  hours. 

(2)  In  this  series  of  determinations,  bread  wrapped  while 
warm  and  bread  wrapped  while  hot  show  a  slight  increase  in 
the  acidity  of  the  inside  portion  of  the  loaf  as  compared  with 
the  crust.  In  the  case  of  the  bread  wrapped  while  hot  the 
increase  is  about  9  per  cent. 

(3)  The  loaf  of  commercial  baker’s  bread,  purchased  in 
the  open  market,  had  a  high  per  cent  of  acidity.  The  inside 
portion  contained  214  times  as  much  acidulous  material  as 
the  average  of  all  loaves  baked  in  this  station  and  wrapped 
while  hot.  The  inside  portion  of  this  loaf  contained  47  per 
cent  more  acid-reacting  material  than  the  crust. 


The  Care  of  Pickles. 

The  taking  care  of  pickles  in  the  grocery  store, 
whether  in  bulk  or  glass,  is  something  with  which  the 
grocer  should  familiarize  himself.  That  is  if  he  de¬ 
sires  to  give  his  trade  the  best  in  this  line. 

Since  "the  pure  food  law  went  into  effect,  some  states 
have  forbidden  the  manufacturer  to  use  certain  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  preparation  of  the  cucumber,  which 
Would  tend  to  make  the  pickle  retain  its  firmness  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  If  the  pickle  that  is  packed 
today  was  kept  as  long  as  one  packed  a  few  years  ago, 
it  would  be  limpid  and  soggy,  unfit  for  sale.  This 
makes  the  retailer,  in  order  to  keep  his  pickles  right, 
buy  for  actual  needs,  rather  than  put  in  a  large  supply. 
One  pickle  firm  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  state  that  their 
shipments  have  increased  just  double,  owing  to  this 
buying  from  hand  to  mouth.  However,  this  is  more 
the  case  with  bulk  pickles  than  with  those  packed  in 
glass. 

In  order  to  keep  the  bulk  pickles  in  the  best  possible 
form  they  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool,  even  temper¬ 
ature.  Pickles  should  he  covered  by  the  vinegar  at  all 
times.  Rather  than  to  sell  pickles  from  the  original 
container,  it  is  best  to  secure  a  two  or  three-gallon  jar 
with  cover,  taking  the  pickles  out  for  short  needs,  and 
always  keeping  the  pickles  covered  with  liquor  while 
in  this  container. 

Before  refilling  this  jar,  always  wash  thoroughly. 
This  will  stop  fermentation.  Examine  the  original  con¬ 
tainer  from  time  to  time,  and  refill  with  liquor  if  short 
to  keep  the  pickles  always  covered.  If  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  at  any  time  to  add  liquor,  add  white  table 
vinecar  to  the  sour  or  sweet  and  a  weak  salt  brine  to 
the  dill  pickles.  Keep  a  weight  of  some  kind  on  the 
pickles  so  that  they  will  not  project  above  the  liquor. 

Manv  people  have  an  idea  that  when  a  pickle  is  real 
green  that  it  is  at  its  best,  but  this  is  not  so.  A!  few 
years  ago,  the  trade  wanted  green  pickles,  and  in  order 
to  give  them  what  they  wanted,  the  manufacturer  run 
his  vineear  through  copper  pipes,  so  that  the  pickle 
would  get  the  copper  color.  Today,  however,  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  is  not  doing  this,  with  the  exception  of  pos¬ 
sibly  a  few,  and  we  find  that  the  proper  color  of  a 
pickle  is  brownish.  Pickles  will  turn  green  in  the  sun, 
and  if  left  long  enough  will  turn  a  grayish  color.  This 
has  been  the  cause  for  bottled  goods  being  wrapped  in 
paner.  Never  let  pickles  stand  in  the  sun.  It  is  best 
to  keep  them  in  a  dark  place. 


Are  You  Buying  Full  Weight  Coffee? 

“Are  you  selling  full  weight  package  coffee?”  That 
is  a  question  that  every  housewife  will  need  to  ask  her 
groceryman  hereafter.  Some  eastern  and  southern 
coffee  wholesalers  are  putting  out  fourteen  and  fifteen- 
ounce  packages, instead  of  raising  the  price,  and  in  order 
that  the  grocer  can  sell  package  coffee  at  the  same  price 
as  before  the  advance.  But  the  question  now  arises, 
how  will  this  plan  work  out  ?  The  grocer  selling  these 
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short-weight  packages  will  be  compelled  to  tell  his  cus¬ 
tomers  that  the  package  is  short-weight  if  they  call  for 
a  pound,  and  this  in  many  cases  will  drive  away  trade 
faster  than  to  give  them  a  full-weight  package  and  tell 
them  that  the  price  has  advanced. 

While  it  may  be  possible  to  sell  a  fourteen-ounce 
package  at  the  present  time  at  old  prices,  if  the  market 
advances  any  more  the  wholesaler  will  be  compelled  to 
pack  a  twelve-ounce  package,  and  that  will  cause  more 
trouble  for  the  grocer,  as  it  will  have  to  be  explained 
every  time  a  customer  calls  for  a  pound  of  coffee. 

.Another  thing  that  is  against  the  packing  of  coffee 
in  less  than  pound  packages  is  the  fact  that  the  cost 
will  be  just  as  great  to  pack  a  twelve-ounce  package  as 
a  full  pound.  Then,  too,  as  the  market  advances  or 
declines,  the  size  of  the  package  will  have  to  be 
changed  and  the  p'rocer  may  have  several  different  sizes 
of  packages  to  sell  at  the  same  price,  unless  each  ship¬ 
ment  is  entirely  sold  out  before  more  coffee  is  ordered. 


Caffeineless  Coffee  on  the  Market. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  waiting  for 
the  development  of  a  process  for  extracting  caffeine 
from  coffee  that  will  not  destroy  the  flavor  or  take 
away  any  of  the  nutritive  or  invigorating  properties 
of  the  berry,  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  prac¬ 
tically  caffeine  free  coffee  has  been  produced  by 
Merck  &  Company,  manufacturing  chemists  of  New 
York,  and  placed  on  the  market  under  the  name  of 
“Dekafa.”  It  is  described  in  the  circulars  of  the 
manufacturers  as  “a  genuine  coff'ee  from  which  the 
stimulating  drug  caffeine  has  been  largely  removed, 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
those  whom  ordinary  coffee  is  forbidden.”  The 
process  for  extracting  the  caffeine  is  patented. 
Physicians  and  others  who  have  used  “Dekafa”  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 


Horse  Meat  Lovers  Organize. 

“The  Friends  of  the  Horse”  is  the  misleading  title 
of  a  new  society  formed  in  Paris,  the  members  being 
•not  lovers  of  the  ihorse  in  the  usual  sense,  but  eaters 
of  horse  flesh.  They  meet  once  a  week  to  feast  on  the 
despised  meat,  which  in  the  better  varieties  is  becom¬ 
ing  very  difficult  to  get.  The  reason  of  this  scarcity, 
of  course,  is  the  fact  that  the  horse  is  on  the  way  to 
becoming  an  extinct  animal. 

The  situation  was  recently  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Parisian  horse  butchers,  when  it  was  stated  that  if 
steps  were  not  taken  to  remedy  the  state  of  affairs,  all 
the  horse  butchers  in  and  around  Paris  would  be 
obliged  to  shut  up  their  establishments  for  at  least  a 
week. 


Peanut  Gravy  for  the  Roast. 

Peanut  gravy  for  the  roast  is  not  a  common  gravy, 
but  it  will  be  in  more  general  use  when  housekeepers 
Realize  how  tasty  it  is.  Cream  two  tablespoons  of  pea¬ 
nut  butter  with  a  small  quantitv  of  water,  stirr  into 
this  one  tablespoon  of  browned  flour,  a  piece  of  butter 
about  a  quarter  as  large  as  an  e.gg,  add  boiling  water 
until  the  mixture  is  about  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  Cook  three  minutes. 


Practical. 

The  Americ.\n  Food  Journal's  Household  Science 
Department  is  utilitarian  rather  than  theoretical.  It 
contains  no  statement  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
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INDIANA  FOOD  NOTES. 

Indiana  stands  a  more  than  fair  show  of  obtaining 
at  the  hands  of  the  next  general  assembly,  which  meets- 
in  January,  some  legislation  which  the  food  and  drug 
department  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  demanded 
at  the  last  session,  in  1909,  but  which  was  denied  it 
because  the  assembly  was  divided  against  itself  polit¬ 
ically  and  half  the  members  opposed  to  the  state’s  Dem¬ 
ocratic  governor.  The  recent  election  resulted  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  for  the  governor's  party,  with 
the  governor  in  control  of  the  leaders. 

In  his  campaign  speeches  the  governor,  who  has  a 
reputation  for  considering  a  campaign  pledge  as  a 
sacred  promise,  assured  the  people  of  his  entire  friend¬ 
liness  to  the  pure  food  movement  and  pledged  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  make  the  department  more  efficient.  With 
the  added  power  of  his  legislative  majority,  the  food 
and  drug  department  feels  assured  of  added  strength 
to  its  arm. 

Not  a  great  deal  of  legislation  will  be  asked  for,  but 
the  department  will  seek  to  have  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  thino-s  looked  after.  .A  law  will  be  asked  for 
which  will  provide  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
for  foodstuffs,  the  power  of  its  enforcement  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  department.  The  state 
law  concerning  the  sale  of  eggs  the  department  will 
seek  to  have  amended  so  as  to  enable  the  authorities  to 
.<yet  at  the  farmer  who  disposes  of  bad  eggs  to  the 
jobber.  Under  the  present  law,  the  authorities  must 
prove  that  the  sale  of  bad  eggs  was  made  knowingly, 
a  condition  which  has  operated  to  render  the  law  vir¬ 
tually  void.  The  egg  jobbers  of  the  state,  who  will  meet 
here  this  month,  are  back  of  the  movement,  500  strong. 

Another  amendment  to  be  asked  concerns  the  stat¬ 
utes  under  which  the  department  is  trying  to  clean  up 
the  dairy  situation  in  the  state.  By  a  joker  introduced 
into  the  act  of  1907.  a  principal  in  the  sale  of  illegal 
or  dirtv  milk  cannot,  be  prosecuted,  while,  if  the  sale  is 
made  thrcueh  an  aqent,  the  agent  is  liable. 

The  department  has  turned  to  the  newspapers  as  the 
surest  method  of  obtaining  results  in  the  fight  against 
unsanitary  dairies  in  the  state.  As  a  result,  gross  neg¬ 
ligence  on  the  part  of  police  officials  in  various  places 
in  carryino-  out  condemnation  orders  issued  by  the  de¬ 
partment  have  been  brought  to  light.  In  a  recent 
series  of  condemnations  at  Muncie,  it  was  found  that 
the  police  had  failed  to  notify  dairymen  of  condemna¬ 
tion  proceedings,  and  the  first  intimation  the  dairymen 
had  was  throu.gh  the  newspapers.  The  publication  of 
the  list  of  unsanitary  dairies  and  the  conditions  which 
led  to  the  condemnation  aroused  the  city  of  Muncie, 
with  the  result  that  the  keepers  of  the  dairies  in  ques¬ 
tion  have  been  boycotted  until  the  orders  of  the  de¬ 
partment  are  carried  out. 

The  cases  of  the  Williams  Brothers  Company  and 
Curtice  Brothers  Company,  brought  to  enjoin  the 
State  Board  of  Health  from  enforcing  its  order 
against  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  containing  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  of  benzoate  of  soda,  have  gone  to  the 
master  before  whom  it  was  heard  in  the  federal  dis¬ 
trict  court,  the  arguments  having  been  closed.  A  rul¬ 
ing  is  expected  within  the  next  thirty  days. 

In  response  to  a  popular  demand,  the  food  and  drug 
department  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  prepared 
an  exhibit  of  pure  and  impure  foods  which  is  being 
placed  for  week  stands  in  the  county  seats  over  the- 
state.  The  preservative  phase  of  the  exhibit  has  been 
made  secondary  to  the  purity  and  impurity  phase  and 
to  instructions  to  housewives  in  the  purchasing,  testing 
and  conserving  of  prepared  foodstuffs. 
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WISCONSIN  FOOD  OFFICIALS  ENJOINED  FROM 
ENFORCING  GLUCOSE  LABELING  LAW. 

Judge  Sanborn  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Wisconsin  on  October  27  issued 
a  court  order  restraining  Food  Commissioner  Emery 
from  enforcing  Chapter  557  of  the  Laws  of  1907, 
pending  the  determination  of  the  McDermott  and 
Grady  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  This  injunction  permits  the  Corn  Products 
Refining  Company  to  resume  the  sale  of  its  syrups  in 
Wisconsin  under  the  name  “Corn  Syrup”  and  com¬ 
pels  Food  Commissioner  Emery  to  stay  the  execution 
of  Chapter  557  of  the  Laws  of  1907  until  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  has  passed  upon  the  McDermott  and 
Grady  cases. 

The  court  order  is  as  follows : 

United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 

Wisconsin. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  Plaintifif,  vs.  John  Quincy 
Emery,  Defendant. 

Whereas,  The  bill  of  complaint  in  this  action  has  this  day 
been  filed,  and  process  issued  thereon,  as  of  October  14,  1910, 
praying,  among  other  things,  for  an  injunction  enjoining  and 
rest_raining  the  enforcement  of  chapter  557,  of  the  laws  of 
1907,  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  and  is 
embraced  in  Section  4601-la  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  gTound,  as  claimed,  that  said 
statute  is  unconstitutional  and  in  violation  of  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas,  The  question  of  the  validity  of  said  statute,  for 
the  reasons  aforesaid,  is  involved  in  two  cases  now  pending 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  being  George  Mc¬ 
Dermott  plaintiff  in  error,  against  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
defendant  in  error,  and  T.  H.  Grady,  plaintiff  in  error,  against 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  defendant  in  error,  which  will  be 
heard  and  determined  in  said  court  in  due  course ;  and 

Whereas,  The  above  named  defendant,  in  his  capacity  as 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  is 
enforcing  and  threatening  to  enforce  said  statute;  and 

Whereas,  The  above  named  complainant,  because  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  said  statute  would,  as  is  claimed,  cause  irre¬ 
parable  injury  to  the  business  of  complainant,  desires  to  have 
the  enforcement  of  said  statute  stayed  pending  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  cases  aforesaid  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  Due  notice  has  been  given  to  said  defendant,  as 
well  as  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  to  the  Governor  thereof,  of  an  application  for  an  inter¬ 
locutory  injunction  restraining  the  enforcement,  or  threat¬ 
ened  enforcement,  of  said  statute  as  aforesaid;  and  said  de¬ 
fendant,  appearing  in  court  by  his  solicitor,  John  M.  Olin, 
and  the  Governor  and  Attorney  General  of  said  State  not 
opposing,  and  the  court  being  sufficiently  advised. 

It  is,  on  motion  of  H.  O.  Fairchild,  solicitor  for  complain¬ 
ant,  the  defendant,  by  his  solicitor  being  present  and  not 
objecting. 

Ordered  and  adjudged  that  said  defendant,  John  Quincy 
Emery,  in  his  capacity  as  such  commissioner,  or  otherwise, 
his  agents,  assistants  or  attorneys,  be,  and  each  of  them  is, 
hereby  restrained  and  enjoined,  pending  tbe  determination  of 
the  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  afore¬ 
said,  from  enforcing,  or  threatening  to  enforce,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  said  statute. 

On  like  motion  it  is  further  ordered  that  all  proceedings  in 
the  above  entitled  action  be,  and  they  are,  hereby  suspended 
until  the  determination  of  the  cases  pending  as  aforesaid  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

On  like  motion  it  is  further  ordered  and  adjudged  that 
said  complainant,  on  or  before  thirty  days  from  the  filing  of 
the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases  aforesaid, 
shall  notify  the  solicitor  of  said  defendant  whether  said  com¬ 
plainant  desires  to  further  prosecute  the  above  entitled  action, 
and  in  case  complainant  desides  to  further  prosecute  said 
action,  then  and  in  that  event  said  defendant  shall  have  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  receiving  such  notice  within  which  to 
prepare  and  file  his  answer  to  the  bill  of  complaint  herein. 

On  like  motion  it  is  further  ordered  and  adjudged  that  this 
order  shall  apply  to  and  control  not  only  the  above  named 
defendant,  but  his  successor  or  successors  in  office,  their 
agents,  assistants  or  attorneys,  and  each  and  every  one  of 
them. 

Dated  October  27,  1910. 

By  the  Court, 


RECENT  NEVADA  BULLETINS. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NEVADA  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

RENO,  NEVADA. 

Circular  No.  9,  October,  1910 — Use  of  Benzoate  of  Soda 
and  Cereals  in  Meat  Products. 

In  the  examination  of  meat  products  it  is  found  that 
several  manufacturers  within  the  state  are  using  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  as  a  preservative  in  their  sausage  and 
hamburg  steak  and  adding  cereals  to  their  sausage 
without  displaying  any  sign  stating  that  the  preserv¬ 
ative  or  cereals  are  used,  or  otherwise  making  the  fact 
known  to  the  consuming  public. 

Benzoate  of  soda  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  (0.1%)  is  allowable  in  food  products, 
but  to  comply  with  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Act,  the 
fact  must  be  made  known  to  the  consumer. 

^^cording  to  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  the  results 
of  our  investigations  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Nevada  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  its  regular  meeting  on  the  24th 
of  September,  and  the  following  resolution  regarding 
the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in  meat  products  was 
adopted.  This  resolution  amends  the  statement  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  labeling  of  sausage  containing  cereals  in 
circular  No.  7,  issued  by  this  department  in  February, 
1910. 

Resolved,  That  a  sign  stating  that  benzoate  of  soda, 
in  amounts  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
and  cereals  added,  shall  be  displayed  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  all  meat  markets,  where  either  or  both  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  and  cereals  are  used,  for  the  information 
of  patrons  residing  in  the  town  in  which  said  market 
is  located  ;  and  that  all  packages  entering  into  intra¬ 
state  trade  shall  be  stamped  with  the  words,  “The 
contents  of  this  package  contain  benzoate  of  soda  and 
cereals  added,”  if  either  or  both  benzoate  of  soda 
and  cereals  are  used. 

John  Sunderland,  Chairman. 
Charles  B.  Henderson, 

Frank  Williams, 

J.  J.  Sullivan, 

Board  of  Control. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor,  Secretary.  ' 

Products  entering  into  interstate  trade  must  be  la¬ 
beled  as  stated  above  to  comply  with  the  National 
Food  and  Drug  Act  of  June  30th,  1906. 

This  Resolution  shall  have  immediate  effect  and 
failure  to  comply  with  it  will  be  deemed  a  violation  of 
the  State  Food  and  Drug  Act. 


Circular  No.  10,  October,  1910— Ice  Cream  Cones. 

Many  of  the  ice  cream  cones  which  are  at  present 
on  the  market  contain  saccharin  as  a  sweetening  agent 
and  are  artificially  colored,  without  any  statement  be¬ 
ing  made  that  they  are  so  sweetened  and  colored.  This 
IS  a  direct  violation  of  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
inasmuch  as  saccharin  has  no  food  value  whatever  and 
is  used  wholly  as  a  substitute  for  sugar. 

Saccharin  is  a  coal  tar  derivative  and  is  about  450 
times  as  sweet  as  sugar.  So  intensely  sweet  is  a  di¬ 
luted  solution  that  one  part  of  saccharin  will  quite 
strongly  sweeten  10,000  Darts  of  water. 

In  circulars  Nos.  7  and  8,  issued  by  this  depart¬ 
ment,  it  is  plainly  stated  that  certified  colors  only  shall 
be  used  in  coloring  food  products,  and  when  such  col¬ 
oring  matter  is  used  the  fact  must  be  made  known  to 
the  consumer  by  displaying  a  sign  in  the  place  of  busi- 


A.  L.  Sanborn,  Judge. 
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ness  where  such  artificially  colored  food  products  are 
offered  for  sale. 

According-  to  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  this  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Control 
of  the  Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  its 
regular  meeting  on  the  24th  of  September,  and  the 
following  resolution  regarding  the  sale  or  offering  for 
sale  of  ice  cream  cones  artificially  sweetened  or  col¬ 
ored  was  passed : 

Resolved,  That  at  all  soda  fountains,  ice  cream  par¬ 
lors,  or  at  any  other  place  dispensing  ice  cream  cones, 
a  conspicuous  sign  in  plain  intelligible  English  shall 
be  displayed,  stating  the  fact  that  the  ice  cream  cones 
offered  for  sale  are  artificially  colored,  or  that  they 
are  sweetened  with  saccharin,  or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be,  if  in  fact  they  are  so  artificially  colored  or  sweet¬ 
ened. 

John  Sunderland,  Chairman. 
Charles  B.  Henderson, 

Frank  Williams, 

J.  J.  Sullivan, 

Board  of  Control. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor,  Secretary. 

This  decision  shall  have  immediate  effect,  and  any 
violation  of  this  resolution  shall  be  considered  grounds 

for  prosecution.  _ 

Circular  No.  11,  October,  1910 — Vinegar. 

The  inspection  and  analyses  of  vinegars  offered  for 
sale  in  this  state  show  but  a  few  of  the  samples  ex¬ 
amined  to  be  pure  apple  vinegar,  while  for  the  most 
part  they  were  sold  as  such. 

Apple  vinegar  is  the  product  made  by  the  alcoholic 
and  subsequent  acetous  fermentation  of  the  juice  of 
apples,  and  possesses  certain  hygienic  constituents 
lacking  in  the  dilute  solutions  of  acetic  acid,  made  to 
resemble  apple  vinegar  by  coloring  and  the  addition  of 
a  little  glucose  to  cover  the  excessive  acidity,  and  yet 
this  chemical  product  is  put  on  the  market  as  pure 
apple  vinegar  and  sold  for  as  much  as  apple  vinegar. 

Justice  to  the  consumer  demands  that  he  be  in¬ 
formed  by  proper  labeling  of  the  nature  of  the  article 
he  is  buying,  and  vinegar,  other  than  apple  vinegar  of 
the  proper  strength,  must  be  labeled  stating  exactly 
the  kind  of  vinegar  sold — i.  e.,  whether  malt,  wine, 
sugar  or  spirits  vinegar. 

If  artificially  colored,  this  fact  must  also  be  stated 
on  the  label. 

Dilute  solutions  of  acetic  acid,  whether  artificially 
colored  or  not,  must  not  be  sold  as  vinegar. 

We  shall  hold  that  vinegar,  without  a  qualifying 
word,  means  apple  vinegar,  and  we  shall  determine 
the  matter  from  the  results  of  our  analyses. 

The  standards  for  vinegar  adopted  for  this  state 
are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  70,  issued  by  this  depart¬ 
ment,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

KANSAS  SUPREME  COURT  UPHOLDS  THE 
BREAD  LAW,  STANDARDIZING 
“LOAVES.” 

In  an  appealed  case  from  Leavenworth  county, 
the  Supreme  court  of  Kansas  has  held  that  a  loaf 
of  bread  when  sold  in  this  state  must  weigh  six¬ 
teen  ounces,  eight  ounces,  or  four  ounces,  or  must 
bear  a  label  showing  the  exact  weight.  The  case 
was  brought  against  John  McCool,  a  Leavenworth 
county  baker.  It  was  shown  that  he  made  loaves 
of  bread  weighing  thirteen  ounces  and  sold  them 
as  “loaves”  of  bread.  The  law  specifies  what  a 
“loaf”  of  bread  shall  weigh.  A  full  loaf  must  weigh 
sixteen  ounces,  or  if  a  smaller  loaf,  it  must  weigh 
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eight  ounces  or  four  ounces.  If  it  is  “oft”  in  weight 
it  must  be  labeled  showing  the  exact  weight.  Mc¬ 
Cool  and  seven  other  Leavenworth  bakers  refused- 
to  label  their  bread,  being  financially  supported  by 
the  master  bakers  of  the  state,  because  of  the  extra 
work  required.  A  test  case  was  made  by  State 
Food  Inspector  John  A.  Kleinhans  and  the  court 
upheld  the  law. 


SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSIONERS’ 
MEETING  AT  ATLANTA. 

The  following  suggestive  program  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Southern  Agricultural  Commissioners  and  Other 
Agricultural  Workers,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November 
22,  23  and  24,  1910.  This  convention  will  immediate¬ 
ly  precede  the  convention  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  National  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners : 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  Address  of  Welcome  on  Behalf  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

d.  Address  of  Welcome  on  the  Part  of  the  City  of  Atlanta. 

4.  Response  to  Address  of  Welcome. 

5.  Report^ of  Committee  on  Progress. 

t).  Report  of  Secretary. 

7.  Address — ^President  of  Association. 

BETTER  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  FOR  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. 

1.  The  Main  Factor  for  the  Improvement  of  Farm  Condi¬ 
tions,  or  Some  Important  Problems  for  Farms — C.  S.  Barrett. 

2.  What  Departments  of  Agriculture  Are  Doing  for  Better 
Farming. 

3.  What  Departments  of  Public  Instruction  Are  Doing  or 
Can  Do  for  the  Betterment  of  Life  on  the  Farm. 

4.  The  Agricultural  College  and  the  Extension  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Teaching. 

5.  The  Relation  of  Agricultural,  Daily  and  Weekly  Press 
to  Better  Farming  and  Better  Farming  Conditions;  for  the 
Agricultural  Press;  for  the  Daily  Press;  for  the  Weekly 
Press. 

().  The  Mission  of  the  Farmers’  Institute. 

7.  Good  Roads  and  the  Farmer. 

A  Boys’  Corn  Club  and  Co-operative  Demonstrative  Work. 

9.  The  Progress  of  the  Bolt  Weevil. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

1.  The  Raising  in  the  South  of  Mules  and  Work  Horses. 

2.  Hog  Production  and  the  Conditions  for  Success. 

3.  The  Progress  of  Tick  Eradication  as  a  Whole  in  the 
Southern  States — By  Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  or 
Representative  from  States. 

REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

1.  Revision  of  Constitution. 

2.  Finance. 

3.  Feed  Law. 

4.  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Control. 

5.  Resolutions. 

(I.  Other  Committees. 

Details  will  be  perfected  when  subjects  or  titles  of  papers 
are  known.  Suggestions  are  invited.  .  / 

R.  E.  Rose,  President,  Tallahassee,  Ela. 

B.  W.  Kilgore,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


RIGHT  TO  MAKE  RULES  QUESTIONED. 

Chief  Justice  Clabaugh,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Supreme  Court,  on  October  31,  heard  arguments  in  a 
case  wherein  the  legality  of  the  power  of  the  several 
departments  to  make  rules  and  regulations  other  than 
specified  by  an  act  of  Congress  and  provide  penalties 
for  their  violation  is  questioned  and  his  decision  may 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  enforcement  of  the  pure 
food  and  drug  laws. 

The  case  in  question  originated  in  the  filing  of  a 
libel  by  United  States  Attorney  Wilson  against  tablets 
manufactured  by  the  Antikamnia  Chemical  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  prop¬ 
erly  branded.  The  point  at  issue  is  the  old  one  already 
often  raised  whether  the  goods  shall  be  marked  as  a 
“derivative,”  the  claim  in  this  case  being  that  the  tab¬ 
lets  were  a  derivative  of  acetanilid. 
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WEIGHT  AND  UNIFORMITY  AT  NEW 
ORLEANS. 

From  a  glance  at  the  official  program  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  State 
and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  question  whether  efforts  will  be  made  in 
some  of  the  individual  states,  to  over-ride  the  Weight 
Clause  of  the  National  Pure  Food  Law,  will  be  de¬ 
bated  at  New  Orleans.  Whether  it  is  weights,  stand¬ 
ards  or  preservatives,  the  real  question  always  in¬ 
volved,  is  whether  there  shall  be  uniformity  between 
the  National  and  the  State  Food  Laws. 

The  question,  then,  divides  itself  along  two  lines, — 
one  that  the  individual  states  can  force  changes  in 
the  National  Law  by  state  legislation,  and  the  other 
that  the  National  Law  is  the  standard  for  the  states, 
and  no  changes  should  be  made  by  the  individual  states, 
but  that  the  merits  of  the  question  should  be  debated 
before  Congressional  Committees.  In  any  review  of 
pure  food  legislation  it  should  be  especially  evident 
to  the  state  officials  composing  this  association,  that 
the  latter  course  is  sound.  The  states  had  their  indi¬ 
vidual  requirements,  and  as  we  all  know,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  one  state  seldom  tallied  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  its  neighbor,  and  it  was  by  reason  of  this 
diversity  that  the  association  itself  was  formed,  for 
the  primary  purpose  and  object  of  bringing  about  uni¬ 
formity,  and  which  it  very  early  declared  could  only 
be  brought  about^^by  the  unifying  principle  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Law,  which  with  all  its  compromises,  and 
whether  fully  meeting  the  views  of  all  the  individual 
commissioners  or  not,  should  then  become  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  states.  This  is  equally  true  with  this 
question  of  weights  and  measures.  It  would  be  futile 
for  the  individual  states  to  set  up  a  different  require¬ 
ment  than  that  of  the  National  Law.  If  there  is  merit 
behind  the  proposal  that  every  package  should  bear  a 
statement  of  the  net  weight  or  measure  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  then  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  having 
Congress  so  enact,  but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  this  question,  and  so  far,  the  merits 
are  decidedly  with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Law, 
as  is  best  evidenced  by  the  debates  which  have  gone 
on  in  State  Legislatures  during  the  last  three  years, 
resulting  in  the  rejection  by  twenty-one  states,  of 
bills  seeking  to  require  a  statement  of  the  weight  and 
measure,  while  thirty-nine  states  have  adopted  either 
the  language  or  the  purpose  of  the  National  Law  on 
the  subject.  This  makes  a  total  of  sixty  times  that 


the  matter  has  been  debated,  and  only  in  one  state, 
that  of  Nebraska,  has  there  been  any  legislative  pro¬ 
vision  passed  since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Law, 
which  varies  from  its  provisions  on  this  subject.  No 
one  certainly  can  contend  that  it  has  been  a  success 
in  Nebraska,  for  it  only  applies  to  a  few  articles  there, 
and  even  as  to  these  articles  the  Food  Authorities  have 
found  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law  and  have  permitted  a  compliance  by  stating 
the  “minimum  wei.ght,”  which  the  Legislature  em¬ 
phatically  declined  to  consider.  In  North  Dakota, 
which  had  a  weight  requirement  long  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Law  was  enacted,  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
interstate  food  companies  charge  more  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  for  the  same  size  package,  than  they  do  in 
the  remaining  states. 

The  question  which  should  be  debated  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  is  really  not  whether  the  individual  states  should 
take  independent  action,  for  that  is  hardly  at  present 
a  debatable  question,  but  whether  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  association  before  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittees,  this  coming  winter.  The  argument  of  the 
manufacturers  that  the  provision  will  increase  the  cost 
of  food  packages  is  one  which  cannot  be  lightly  brushed 
aside,  and  where  package  food  is  wholesome  and  pure, 
selling  in  the  market  for  exactly  what  it  is,  and  along¬ 
side  of  it  stand  the  same  commodities  in  bulk,  giving 
to  the  consumer  a  free  choice,  it  is  well  to  be  sure 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  case  before  even  action  at  Wash¬ 
ington  is  sought,  for  it  must  be  self  evident  that  if 
a  battle  is  declared  against  package  goods,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  in  favor  of  bulk  goods,  a  campaign  has  been 
entered  upon  of  far-reaching  consequences,  and  if,  for 
anv  reason,  it  would  result  in  success  but  increased 
prices  for  the  same  quantity  of  food  or  a  less  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  for  the  same  price,  it  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  the  entire  pure  food  movement.  There  is 
nothing  that  hurts  a  great  movement  with  the  public 
’so  much  as  a  feeling  that  it  is  being  taken  up  to  ex¬ 
ploit  fads  rather  than  merits. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  statements  which 
has  been  made  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Mr.  Dana  T. 
Ackerly,  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  at  the  Boise  convention  last 
April,  and  we  are  reprinting  it  because  it  deals  not 
only  with  the  question  of  stating  a  weight  on  pack¬ 
ages,  but  clearly  outlines  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  overcome  short  weight  and  false  weight,  in  dealing 
in  bulk  commodities,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  subject 
not  always  distinguished  from  the  so-called  net  weight 
clause.  Mr.  Ackerly  said  : 

President  Wallis  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association ;  There 
has  been  some  slight  misunderstanding  of  my  mission  here. 
I  know  it  must  have  been  unintentional.  The  warm  western 
welcome  I  have  received  in  Boise  reassures  me.  I  certainly 
would  not  have  had  the  effrontery  to  come  before  you  in 
defense  of  the  man  who  sells  fifteen  and  one-half  ounces  for 
sixteen.  The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  would 
be  the  first  to  repudiate  such  a  representative,  or  misrepresen- 
tative. 

We  stand  for  net  weight  and  full  measure.  The  sale  of 
gross  for  net  is  a  fraud.  Our  consciences  are  yet  keen  enough 
to  tell  us  that  a  pound  of  gunnysack  or  pasteboard  is  not  a 
pound  of  food.  We  want  to  consult  with  you  how  to  reach 
the  man  whose  conscience  needs  your  official  whetstone  on 
this  point. 

It  is  one  thing  to  prevent  and  to  punish  fraud, — using 
false  weights  or  measures,  selling  short  weight  or  measure, 
delivering  gross  for  net, — and  quite  another  and  absolutely 
distinct  proposition  affirmatively  to  compel  every  product  to 
be  branded  with  the  weight  or  measure. 

The  evils  in  question  can  be  remedied  in  an  effective  man¬ 
ner  without  revolutionizing  trade  or  attempting  to  require 
the  impracticable.  ,  , 
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Now,  let  us  consider,  first,  if  it  would  not  be  well  for 
■every  state,  irrespective  of  what  it  may  ultimately  decide  to 
do  with  respect  to  weight  branding,  first  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  various  states  that  have  and  enforce,  actually  and 
rigidly  enforce,  the  following  statutes: 

First:  A  comprehensive  statute  establishing  the  most  com¬ 
plete  standards  for  weights  and  measures. 

Second.  A  statute  providing  for  a  State  Sealer  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  with  sufficient  assistants,  local  deputies  and 
inspectors,  to  cover  the  entire  State  and  to  enforce  with  per¬ 
fect  thoroughness  the  weight  and  measure  laws  of  the  State. 

Third :  A  rigid  law  providing  severe  punishment  for  the 
use  of  false  weights  or  measures,  with  strict  orovisions  for 
sealing. 

Fourth:  A  comprehensive  statute  to  punish  the  sale  or 
■delivery  of  a  short  weight  or  measure  of  any  product. 

Fifth:  A  law  making  it  a  crime  to  sell  or  to  deliver  a 
less_  quantity  of  anything  than  the  purchaser  orders. 

Sixth :  A  law  making  it  a  crime  to  deliver  gross  weight 
or  measure  for  net  and  requiring  delivery  of  the  full  weiglit 
or  measure  of  the  commodity  itself  ordered  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  without,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  includ¬ 
ing  the  wrappings  or  container. 

Then  let  us  turn  to  our  incomplete  food  laws,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  of  Idaho,  whose  shortcomings  your  president  so 
logically  and  convincingly  set  forth  in  his  forceful  address, 
and  let  us  try  the  statutory  provision  that  has  commended 
itself  to  the  wisdom  of  thirty-four  State  legislatures  and 
to  our  National  law-makers,  that  is,  the  provision  of  the 
National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30th,  1906,  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  regulations,  that  if  the  weight  or  measure  be  stated  upon 
a  product,  it  must  be  plain,  truthful,  correct  and  net. 

And  if  anyone  thinks  the  National  statute  and  those  of 
thirty-four  of  our  States  on  this  score  have  no  teeth,  let  him 
turn  to  the  United  States  notices  of  judgment  and  learn 
that  our  government  has  secured  more  convictions  and  pun¬ 
ished  more  offenders  for  the  violation  of  this  provision  than 
of  any  other  sentence  or  paragraph  in  the  entire  National 
Food  Law.  Thirty-four  states  have  adopted  substantially 
the  very  words  of  the  National  Law  on  this  point. 

If  you  will  carefully  consider  the  full  purport  and  scope 
collectively  of  all  of  the  statutes  I  have  mentioned,  you  will 
find  that  they  constitute  a  criminal  drag-net  whose  weave 
is  wondrously  close.  There  is  no  State  having  this  complete 
set  of  weight  and  measure  laws  that  cannot  cover  the  whole 
ground,  if  the  executive  officers  will  enforce  them  as  they 
can  and  ought  to  do.  Enforcement  alone  gives  a  law  its 
Fite.  A  prosecuting  mill  so  equipped  will  grind  exceedingly 
small  and  thoroughly.  I  have  not  mentioned  in  the  statutes 
suggested  a  single  one  that  has  not  its  substantial  counter¬ 
part  in  the  existing  statutes  of  one  or  more  States.  But 
I  believe  there  is  no  State  that  has  yet  adopted  all  of  these 
laws  and  so  made  its  statutory  code  complete  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  on  this  subject. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  what  the  result  will  be 
if  some  States  repudiate  uniformity  upon  this  subiect,  con¬ 
demn  the  National  weight  clause  and  join  the  two  States  that 
affirmatively  require  the  weight  and  measure  to  be  branded 
upon  foods.  You  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  laws  of  but 
two  out  of  forty-six  States  differ  from  the  National  statute 
upon  this  point.  Thirty-four  States  have  adopted  the  Na¬ 
tional  provision,  ten  have  not  j^et  adopted  either  provision, 
one.  North  Dakota,  requires  the  weight  to  be  branded  upon 
all  foods,  and  the  remaining  State,  Nebraska,  requires  weight 
or  measure  to  be  branded  upon  a  few  specifically  named 
items  of  food. 

The  adoption  by  any  State  of  a  special  law  upon  such 
an  important  subject  as  foods,  differing  from  the  National 
Law  and  from  the  statutes  of  other  States,  necessarily 
restricts  and  embarrasses  not  only  interstate,  but  intrastate 
commerce. 

Diversity  of  legislation,  especially  legislation  relating  to 
food  products,  ought  to  be  the  exception,  tolerated  only  in 
case  of  utmost  necessity.  A  product  lawfully  labeled  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  lawful  entrance 
to  the  markets  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Commissioner  Bayley,  of  Oregon,  has,  during  the  course 
of  these  proceedings,  well  pointed  out  an  important  objection 
to  statutes  of  this  character.  It  is  true  that  he  advocated 
the  branding  of  weights  upon  food  products,  if  such  a  law 
could  be  wisely  drawn,  but  he  explained  that  the  statute 
proposed  in  Oregon  during  the  latest  session  of  their  legis¬ 
lature  seemed  impracticable  in  that  it  unnecessarily  required 
the  weight  to  be  branded  upon  small  cans  of  sardines,  small 
bottles  of  olives,  and  other  products  that  are  sold  not  by 
weight  or  measure,  but  by  the  package,  described  by  a 
'Certain  price,  as  a  five  or  ten  cent  package.  Most  of  these 


products  are  imported  foods  and  I  believe  Commissioner 
Bayley’s  statement  than  an  Oregon  statute  of  this  character, 
making  requirements  not  in  force  abroad,  would,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  place  an  embargo  upon  the  important  port  of 
entry,  Portland. 

iw  the  weight  or  measure  be  branded  upon 

all  foods,  however  packed  or  sold,  is  to  attempt  to  revolu- 
lomze  commerce.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  declaration  that  there 
IS  no  way  to  sell  food  except  by  the  ounce,  pound  or  quart. 
That  IS  most  arbitrary.  It  conflicts  with  honest  facts,  with 
mfnd"^^^  methods,  and  with  an  important  public  de- 

and  bar^Jl^? -f-P  doubtful  depth  of  bin 

manv^  handling?  methods,  variable  scales  and 

and  file  f rom  tb  ^  t  convenient  package,  dust  and  dirt  proof 

of  be  1  !•  -  h^iman  hands  from  the  moment 

of  Its  production  in  the  factory.”  momenr 

everlthhll  measure  must  be  branded  upon 

ever>  thing,  that  otherwise  fraud  would  occur,  to  comnel  the 

wh^if to  be  declared  upon  a  package  of  shedded 

^^ckale°L7ll  T'  purchaser  orders  by  the 

package  and  not  by  weight  or  measure,  is  in  effect  to  sav  that 

■''P*  '■"C'easing’lhe  supply  of  paLage 

Suds  of  fact  thit  thou- 

sands  ot  purchasers  prefer  a  neat,  clean  tieht  attrartivP 

e?v^^ThpTf^  "d  grocer’s  shelf  for’  immediate  deliv- 

U  The  demand  controls,  and  the  reason  is  plain. 

h^'u'ug  made  one  purchase  of  a  ten,  twenty 
oi  fifty  cent  package,  deterniines  if  he  likes  the  content J 
_  etermmes  if  he  actually  received  the  equivalent  of  his  money 
m  quality  and  quantity.  This  increasing  demand  for  pack- 
age  goods  is  based  upon  the  very  natural  desire  of  the  con- 

rnd7ou'n”d‘’,o  triiklnr”"'' 

It  is  charged  that  package  and  hottle  goods  are  frequently 
made  to  look  larger  than  they  are  in  reality  and  that  a 
thereby  put  upon  the  purchaser,  against  which  he 
should  be  protected.  This  argument  answers  itself.  The 
manufactu^r  who  utilizes  this  means  condemns  his  own 
product.  The  consumer  is  the  first  to  discover  the  fraud 
since  he  it  is  who  opens  the  package.  If  the  bottom  is 
pushed  up  or  if  paper  is  put  in  where  food  should  be  or 
It  any  similar  device  is  employed,  he  at  once  discovers  it. 
JrSut  it  the  package  contains  borax  or  salvcilic  acid,  or  some 
other  prohibited  ingredient,  the  ordinary  consumer  would 
not  know  of  it.  In  such  case,  the  food  statutes,  the  State 
chemists  and  food  control  officers  ought  to  guard  him.  He 
IS  entitled  to  protection.  But,  in  the  other  case  he  needs  no 
expert  to  discover  the  fraud  for  him.  The  advocates  of  uni¬ 
versal  weight  and  measure  branding  laws  pay  a  doubtful 
compliment  to  the  consuming  public  when  they  suggest  that 
any  consurner  would  continue  to  buy  a  package  containing 
less  than  its^  appearance  indicates,  and  thereby  persist  in 
defrauding  himself.  ^  The  very  fact  that  a  consumer  con- 
tinues  to  buy  an  article  of  a  certain  brand  or  manufacture 
is  the  surest  evidence  that  that  particular  brand  is  honestly 
made  and  sold.  The  man  who  pays  the  money  is  the  best 
authority.  He  can  alone  enforce  the  law  by  his  own  sense 
and  judgment  on  this  particular  point.  He  can,  if  he  like, 
demand  that  his  vendor  weigh  or  measure  the  produce.  He 
is  not  compelled  to  buy  otherwise  than  by  weight  or  measure. 
The  consumers’  demands  were  never  ignored  by  any  suc¬ 
cessful  merchant,  except  where  he  was  able  to  hide  away  in 
the  product  some  injurious  chemical  or  other  adulterant, 
before  your  food  control  work  gave  him  pause. 

A  vast  number  of  products  are  neither  sold  nor  ordered 
by  weight  or  measure. 

Practical^  manufacturers  and  many  food  chemists  concede 
that  it  is  impossible,  without  weighing  or  measuring  every 
individual  package,  to  state  the  exact  weight  or  measure 
upon  each,  because  of  the  inevitable  variations  in  the  articles 
which  go  into  the  package.  Nature  itself  does  not,  in  differ¬ 
ent  seasons  and  in  different  localities  and  under  different 
conditions,  yield  fruit  or  vegetables  or  grain  of  uniform 
weight.  Individual  packages  of  different  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  fish,  game,  stick  candy,  etc.,  inevitably  vary  in  weight. 
In  case  each  individual  package  is  weighed  and  stamped,  the 
expense  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  product  and  be 
borne  by  the  consumer. 

Another  element  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  branding 
the  exact  weight  or  measure  on  many  food  products  is  the 
fact  that  they  frequently  lose  in  weight  and  volume  through 
evaporation,  shrinkage,  friction  and  jar  during  transporta¬ 
tion  and  from  other  causes.  Under  a  weight  branding  law, 
the  manufacturer  would  be  obliged,  at  his  peril,  to  declare  a 
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weight  or  measure  upon  his  package  which  shall  alzvays 
remain  true. 

Such  a  law  actually  discriminates  in  operation  against  the 
dealer  or  manufacturer,  who  ships  a  part  or  all  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  to  a  distant  market,  since  evaporation  or  shrinkage  would 
occur  during  the  time  necessarily  consumed  in  transportation. 

Food  control  officers,  recognizing  the  physical  difficulties 
involved  in  complying  with  a  weight  clause,  sometimes  urge 
that  the  state  would  recognize  such  difficulties  and  would 
be  lenient  as  to  slight  fluctuations  in  weight  and  measure. 
This  leniency,  however,  could  hardly  be  relied  upon,  since  it 
is  clear  that  a  package  which,  under  compulsion  of  a  statute 
has  been  branded  to  show  a  weight  of,  for  example,  one 
pound,  and  upon  examination  several  months  later  is  found 
to  weigh  only  15  3-5  ounces,  is  just  as  surely  within  the 
condemnation  of  the  statute  as  a  similarly  branded  package 
weighing  13  ounces.  If  compulsory  weight  and  measure 
branding  laws  are  placed  upon  the  statute  books,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  enforcing  officer  to  administer  them  thoroughly 
without  squinting  at  half  ounces. 

Furthermore,  under  the  existing  laws,  if  the  weight  or 
measure  is  stated,  it  must  be  correctly  stated,  or  the  retailer, 
jobber  or  manufacturer  becomes  subject  to  the  criminal 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  of  practically  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  States. 

The  real  burden  of  such  a  law  would  fall  upon  the  re¬ 
tailer,  since  it  is  lie  who  makes  the  sale  to  the  consumer  and 
is  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  statute. _  Unless  he  wishes  to 
relv  upoii  an  uncertain  guaranty,  which  of  course,  would 
necessarily  speak  as  of  the  date  when  the  goods  were  packed, 
without  taking  into  consideration  element.^  of  ‘shrinkage  by 
evaporation  and  otherwise,  he  must  weigh  or  measure  each 
individual  package 

As  to  goods  not  sold  in  package  form,  the  retailer  would 
be  required,  under  a  broad  weight  and  measure  statute,  to 
brand  or  label  every  bag  of  rice,  coffee,  candy,  crackers, 
potatoes  or  walnuts,  or  any  goods  that  he  sells  out  of  bulk- 
packages. 

The  attempted  object  of  requiring  a  statement  of  weight 
or  measure  on  food  packages  is  doubtless  the  prevention  of 
deception  upon  consumers.  But  if  the  consumer  buys  an 
article  of  food  in  jar,  can  or  package  form,  not  containing 
a  statement  of  weight  or  measure,  he  is  certainly  not  de¬ 
ceived  since  the  weight  or  measure  of  the  package  is  not 
an  element  in  the  purchase.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con¬ 
sumer  buys  an  article  bv  weight  or  measure  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  or  retailer  delivers  a  false  weight  or  measure  by 
any  deceptive  means,  either  or  both  can  be  punished  under 
the  laws  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  sale  of  48  pounds  of  flour  for 
50,  or  the  fraud  of  selling  gross  for  net.  If  the  consumer 
asks  for  50  pounds  of  flour,  or  a  50  pound  sack  of  flour  and 
gets  48  pounds  of  flour  and  two  pounds  of  sacking,  or  if  he 
asks  for  5  pounds  of  cheese  and  gets  4  pounds  and 
13  ounces  of  cheese  and  3  ounces  of  crockery,  the  fraudulent 
vendor  can  be  punished  under  the  statutes  that,  as  I  have 
said,  are  in  force  in  some  states.  He  can  be  sent  to  prison 
or  fined,  whether  the  package  bore  a  statement  of  the  weight 
or  not. 

Every  State  ought  to  have  and  enforce  such  laws,  and 
I  think  President  Wallis  can  get  them  from  his  legislature 
if  he  goes  after  them  as  eloquently  as  he  addressed  us  this 
morning.  But  if  the  consumer  asks  for  a  package  of  shredded 
wheat  or  a  jar  of  jam,  and  specifies  no  weight  or  measure, 
how  can  he  justly  claim  fraud  if  the  package  is  not  branded 
with  the  weight  or  measure?  He  sees  just  what  he  gets  and 
the  most  that  it  costs  him  to  see  is  10  or  15  cents.  As  for  us, 
that  is,  the  wholesalers,  we  sell  only  to  the  retailer,  and  I 
assure  you  that  you  pay  him  a  poor  compliment  when  you 
intimate  that  he  is  paying  for  a  weight  or  measure  that  he 
does  not  get.  When  he  wants  flour  he  buys  50  or  100  or 
some  certain  number  of  pounds.  He  does  not  pay  for  50 
pounds  and  accept  48  pounds. 

.\s  for  sales  bv  retailers,  the  consumer  has  the  undoubted 
right  and  the  ability  to  purchase  by  weight  or  measure,  by 
numerical  count  or  by  the  package.  If  he  elects  to  buy  by 
the  package,  it  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  quality  and 
quantity  in  that  package  satisfy  him. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  subject  is  as  deep  as  it  is  broad. 
There  is  honest  difference  of  opinion  even  among  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  compulsory  branding  law.  For  exampie, 
Congressman  Mann  proposes  a  rigid  affirmative  weight  or 
measure  branding  law  for  all  products.  But  Commissioner 
Mains,  whose  State  requires  the  weight  or  measure  to  be 
branded  upon  a  few  specifically  named  products,  has  the 
practical  experience  and  fairness  to  say  that  a  bill  hi  the 
form  proposed  by  Mr.  Mann  is  impracticable  and  unfair,  and 
that  another  form  of  statute,  meeting  the  same  difficulty,  can 
be  framed  in  justice  to  all.  Perhaps  further  experience 
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under  the  National  Law  and  the  statutes  of  all  the  States 
having  the  same  provision  will  show  that  some  change  ought 
to  be  made.  Perhaps  Secretary  Wilson  or  his  food  control 
officers  will  decide  that,  manifold  as  are  the  convictions  they 
have  actually  secured  under  the  existing  law,  there  should 
be  some  amendment,  but  in  the  meantime  I  most  earnestly 
and  sincerely  plead  with  you  to  recognize  the  difficulties 
which  manufacturers  and  dealers  face,  and  to  stand  for 
uniformity  on  the  basis  of  the  National  Law  at  all  points ; 
to  stand  for  that  uniformity  that  your  own  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  urged  and  for  the  standard  of  uniformity,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Law,  that  Commissioner  Bailey  crossed  the  continent 
so  often  to  urge  upon  Congress.  Commissioner  Burke  has 
told  us  that  he  would  go  to  Congress  and  talk  to  our  Na¬ 
tional  representatives  there  in  the  same  fearless  manner  he 
came  at  some  of  you,  his  friends,  yesterday,  and  that  he 
would  probably  give  them  even  heavier  shot.  Now  that  is 
the  remedy  for  this  whole  business.  You,  your  National 
Association,  secured  the  National  Law.  After  that  labor,  no 
one  ought  to  admit  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
amendments  such  as  your  experience  in  your  States  and  your 
valuable  conventions  may  recommend  to  your  wisdorn. 

You  may  well  say:  “We  are  not  only  State  officials,  we 
are  not  only  from  Oregon,  Maine  or  Florida.”  You  are 
American  citizens.  You  are  represented  in  a  National  legis¬ 
lature.  You  are  not  sacrificing  one  whit  of  the  power  or 
authority  vested  in  you  by  your  sovereign  States,  if,  so  far 
as  your  existing  statutes  permit,  you  recognize  as  your  model 
that  statute  enacted  - by  the  whole  people  in  our  National 
legislature  and  consider  that  law,  with  its  regulations  and 
constructions,  a  working  standard. .  When  you  find  amend¬ 
ments  in  your  several  statutes  necessary,  let  the  National 
congress  lead.  Go  there  and  mend  the  model.  That  is 
your  legislature,  too.  Your  prestige  as  State  officers  and 
the  united  power  of  your  local  and  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  working  with  the  administrative  officers  in  Washington, 
will  enable  you  to  secure  those  amendments.  Your  experi¬ 
ence  and  position  will  carry  conviction.  Then  and  then  only 
shall  we  have  uniformity.  Then  and  then  only  can  you  give 
the  consuming  public  the  complete  protection  to  which  it  is 
entitled  and  upright  trade  the  just,  uniform  judgments 
throughout  the  country  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Your 
united  efforts  will  accomplish  far  more  than  you  can  ever 
do  severally  bv  the  most  faithful  work  without  harmony. 

We  all  speak  for  uniformity,  but  we  are  human,  and  most 
of  us  want  the  other  fellow  to  do  the  conforming.  We  are 
like  the  soldier  of  Erin,  whose  regiment  found  him  difficult 
to  assimilate,  whose  commanders  despaired  of  ever  inaking 
him  a  true  soldier.  Once  in  the  course  of  a  long,  fatiguing, 
forced  march,  he  was  for  the  hundredth  time  sharply  com¬ 
manded  to  keep  step.  He  replied :  “I  ’ave  a  step  of  me 
own.”  I  fear  the  spirit  of  that  reply  is  too  often  shown 
by  some  of  our  Sta,tes  when  many  of  their  own  citizens  and 
the  people  of  neighboring  States  are  urging  uniformity  in 
the  interests  of  the  common  good. 

You  will  perhaps  say  that  the  merchants  of  the  country 
in  speaking  for  the  National  Food  Law,  are  prejudiced,  that 
their  opinion  is  partial,  and,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  any 
weight.  Let  me  call  to  your  attention,  then,  a  resolution  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  adopted  at  the  convention  of 
that  body  in  our  National  Capital,  January  17th,  18th  and 
19th,  1910: 

“Whereas,  Congress  in  June,  1900,  passed  the  National 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  law  has  since  been  adopted  in  all 
substantial  provisions  by  upwards  of  twenty-six  (20)  States. 

“Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  the  adoption 
of  this  model  uniform  statute  by  the  legislatures  of  all  States 
which  have  not  already  so  acted,  and  urge  upon  the  governors 
and  legislators  of  all  States  that  they  approve  and  pass  only 
such  food  and  drug  laws,  or  amendments  thereto,  as  are 
modeled  after  the  provisions  of  the  National  Law.” 

The  National  Civic  Federation  is  not  made  up  of  manu¬ 
facturers  or  merchants,  but  of  representative  citizens  of  emi¬ 
nent  rank,  chosen  from  all  walks  of  life,  the  country  over. 
Its  membership  includes  labor  leaders,  economic  experts, 
professional  men,  public  officers  and  many  others,  represent¬ 
ing  the  widest  thought  of  the  country  in  every  field. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Food  Law  has  received  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  (Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  e.xperts 
upon  this  subject  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  various 
States. 

Every  State  of  our  country  is  not  only  a  distinct  sover- 
eignty.Uit  is  also  a  part  of  a  greater  unit,  and  in  any  truly 
American  view  of  loyalty,  it  owes  undoubted  obligations  to 
every  other  unit  in  that  whole.  In  the  deepest  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  sense  of  civic  duty,  every  State  must,  in  its 
various  acts,  recognize  its  obligations  to  the  merchants  and 
consumers  of  other  States. 
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ANOTHER  SANCTIFIED  COMMITTEE, 

On  the  eve  of  the  Inquisition,  when  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike  were  inventing  new  atrocities,  new 
tortures  and  various  improved  forms  of  wholesale 
death  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  proselytes  a  new 
monastic  order  called  the  “Order  of  Jesus”'was’  organ¬ 
ized.  which  had  as  its  motto  “The  end  sanctifies  the 
means.”  It  was  something  in  that  age  for  a  relig¬ 
ious  body  to  realize  that  their  acts  required  justifica¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  it  was  long  afterward — certainly  past 
the  days  of  Cotton  Mather  and  Abigail  Wentworth— 
that  the  doctrine  was  frowned  upon  by  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  thinkers  even  in  free  America. 

In  its  most  cruel  applications,  such  as  butchering 
communities  and  burning  witches  and  others  at  the 
stake,  the  doctrine  of  sanctification  has  few,  if  any,  ad¬ 
herents  today.  In  the  petty  crimes,  the  doctrine  of 
sanctification  seems  to  find  some  disciples,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  must  assume  a  belief  in  some  such  principle 
to  account  for  the  acts  of  many  respected  yet  usually 
narrow-minded  and  bigoted  people.  Perhaps  those 
who  have  little  faith  in  sanctification  feel  that  the  curse 
is  partly  removed  from  a  bad  act  in  what  is  to  their 
mind  a  good  cause. 

The  pure  food  movement  met  these  people.  It  had 
struggled  along  valiantly  for  twenty  years,  converting 
state  after  state,  rectifying  commercial  and  sanitary 
evils,  condemning  and  eliminating  occasional  unwhole¬ 
some  and  unhealth ful  ingredients  in  food.  It  met  re¬ 
verses  and  encountered  difficulties,  but  every  year  spelt 
progress, 

A  new  order  of  crusaders  put  in  its  appearance. 
The  plain  facts  were  not  vivid  enough,  the  picture  of 
adulteration  must  be  painted  i  n  the  impressionist 
school,  colors  never  concocted  in  nature  profuse¬ 
ly  daubed  on,  the  sky  pictured  sod  green  and  the 
grass  sky-blue  and  everything  else  royal  lavender. 
Facts  and  fancies  in  adulteration  were  intimately 
mixed.  The  press  emphasized  principally  the  fan¬ 
cies,  as  being  more  likely  to  impress  a  sensation-sated 
clientage.  In  all  the  turmoil  the  present  National 
Pure  Food  Act  was  passed,  some  features  of  which 
have  proven  good,  some  bad,  and  all  exceedingly  cost¬ 
ly.  It  is  one  unripe  fruit  of  persistent,  multiplied  mis¬ 
representation.  Some  of  the  most  prolific  fiction  writ¬ 
ers  quite  properly  find  employment  under  it.  Their 
aim  naturally  is  to  create  adulterations  where  none 
exist.  In  this  they  have  been  almost  uniformly  un¬ 
successful.  On  the  whole,  the  enforcement  of  the 
National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  belied  the  evidence 
on  which  it  was  passed,  and  discredited  its  prime  pro¬ 
moters.  It  must  be  understood  that  nothing  herein 
said  is  inimical  to  the  wisest  National  food  control  for 
which  we  have  fought  in  every  issue  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Food  Journal. 

Time  has  uncovered  two  of  the  principal  humbugs 
used  to  incorporate  particular  features  in  the  food  law 
— the  people’s  lobby,  defunct  and  decayed ;  and  the 
Consumers’  League,  conclusively  shown  by  The 
American  Food  Journal  to  be  a  fraud,  in  its  organi¬ 
zation,  literature,  sponsors  and  aims. 

Antedating  somewhat  the  Food  Law  was  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Standards  of  the  Association  of  Official  Ag¬ 


ricultural  Chemists  and  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments.  Each  of  these  organizations  had 
ambitious  aims  which  if  materialized  fully  would  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  enforcement  of  food  laws  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  determine  the  policy  to  be  pursued  toward  their 
enforcement.  The  Committee  on  Standards  of  the 
Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  De¬ 
partments  was  fought  bitterly  from  within  and  with¬ 
out  with  governmental  backing. 

Nevertheless,  it  loomed  larger  and  larger  year  by 
year.  It  could  not  be  eliminated — it  might  be  con¬ 
trolled.  An  attempt  was  made  to  do  this  at  the  Hart- 
ford  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  just  after  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  passed  by  providing 
tor  the  appointment  of  a  Standard  Committee  of  five 
who  would  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Standard 
Committee  of  five  of  the  Association  of  Official  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Chemists,  provided,  however,  two  of  the 
members  be  members  of  the  latter  committee  also.  A 
committee  was  appointed  on  this  basis  which  reported 
at  the  Jamestown  convention  one  year  later.  There  is 
no  record  of  a  continuation  or  reappointment  of  this 
committee.  It  died  a  natural  and  more  or  less  peace¬ 
ful  death.  ^ 

Although  the  records  of  the  Mackinac  convention 
never  saw  the  light  of  day,  it  is  not  contended  that  any 
Standard  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  presiding 
officer.  Commissioner  Ladd,  or  by  the  convention  it¬ 
self.  Certainly  no  mention  of  a  Standard  Committee 
was  made  at  Denver. 

President  Emery,  it  is  true,  between  conventions  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  two  to  engage  in  the  whiskv 
litigation  at  Washington,  but  this  committee  was  clear¬ 
ly  illegitimate,  had  no  authority  in  the  constitution  or 
by  act  of  the  convention  and  made  no  report  to  the 
convention.  It  was  a  sanctified  committee. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopgeial  Convention  au¬ 
thorized  delegates  from  the  Association  of  State  and 
National  Dairy  and  Food  Departments.  Messrs.  Wiley 
and  Woods  represented  the  Association  without  au¬ 
thority  from  the  convention  or  its  president.  It  was 
another  sanctified  committee. 

In  the  program  for  the  forthcoming  New  Or¬ 
leans  convention  a  Permanent  Standard  Committee  is 
named,  also  a  Standard  Committee  of  another  organ- 
iption — not  in  the  slightest  affiliated  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ments. 

_  The  constitution  of  the  organization  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  even  for  a  standing  committee  on  standards,  much 
less  a  permanent  membership  committee  on  standards 
or  anything  else.  This  is  too  much  of  a  democracy  to 
countenance  anv  proceeding  of  that  kind.  Every  com¬ 
mittee,  even  those  provided  for  by  the  constitution, 
wind  up  their  existence  with  the  convention  which 
gave  them  their  authority,  unless  renewed  by  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  body.  The  Association  today  has  no  stand¬ 
ard  committee  recognized  by  the  convention.  The 
publication  of  an  old  and  defunct  committee  as  the 
standard  committee  of  the  present  association  is  an¬ 
other  cropping  out  of  that  outlived  motto— “The  end 
sanctifies  the  means.”  This  was  the  guiding  principle 
of  that  other  Allen.  It  was  hoped,  although  somewhat 
against  hope,  that  the  new  secretary  of  the  Association, 
while  unfortunately  afflicted  with  the  same  name,  would 
not  allow  the  resemblance  to  include  a  similarity  in  the 
application  of  the  sixteenth  century  code  of  morals. 
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NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT  SHOULD  TELL 

THE  TRUTH. 

Up  to  the  present  time  something  over  six  hundred 
notices  of  judgment  have  been  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  cases  that  have 
arisen  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June 
1906,  and  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  courts.  A 
great  many  of  these  cases  were  uncontested.  There 
are  a  great  many  of  them  in  which  pleas  of  guilty 
were  entered,  and  some  in  which  no  appearance  was 
made  by  the  defendant  or  any  claimant  of  goods  seized. 
But  on  the  other  hand  there  have  been  some  of  these 
cases  that  were  very  bitterly  contested.  Some  of  these 
contested  cases  the  Government  won  and  some  of  the 
cases  the  Government  lost. 

When  a  defendant  fails  to  appear  in  court  and  de¬ 
fend  himself  or  defend  his  goods,  he  is  of  course  en¬ 
titled  to  little  if  any  consideration.  Any  notice  of 
judgment  that  the  Government  may  see  fit  to  publish 
in  such  a  case  cannot  very  well  be  questioned  unless  it 
is  a  willful  distortion  of  the  facts.  So  also  in  a  case 
where  a  defendant  comes  into  court  and  pleads  guilty, 
he  ought  to,  to  use  a  common  expression,  “take  his 
medicine,”  and  if  the  Government  publishes  a  notice 
of  judgment  which  fully  airs  the  Government’s  side 
of  such  a  case,  the  defendant  ought  not  to  complain, 
unless,  again,  there  is  some  gross  exaggeration  not 
warranted  by  the  facts.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  public  generally  is  interested  in  these  notices  of 
judgment,  and  without  regard  to  whether  a  defendant 
pleads  guilty  or  does  not  plead  guilty,  a  notice  of 
judgment  should  not  exaggerate  the  facts  or  in  any 
wav  color  the  facts,  because  such  a  notice  of  judgment 
would  mislead  the  public. 

There  is,  however,  just  ground  for  criticism,  not 
only  by  the  defendant,  but  also  by  the  public  generally, 
when  a  defendant  comes  into  court  and  defends  his 
rights  and  his  goods  and  wins  his  case  and  proves 
himself  innocent  and  his  goods  legal  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sends  out  a  notice  of  judgment  calculated  to 
mislead  the  public  into  believing  that  the  defendant 
lost  the  case  and  the  Government  won,  or  that  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  goods  were  illegal,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  court  found  them  to  be  legal. 

A  glance  at  the  notices  of  iudgment  that  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  show  a 
number  of  cases  that  were  contested  and  decided  in 
favor  of  the  defendants,  but  the  notices  of  judgment 
sent  out  in  regard  to  the  same  were  calculated  to  lead 
the  public  into  believing  that  the  Government  won 
the  case  and  the  goods  involved  were  illegal. 

Notice  of  judgment.  No.  325,  is  entitled  “Misbrand¬ 
ing  of  Svrup.”  A  perusal  of  the  first  page  of  the 
notice  of  this  judgment,  which  was  published  after  the 
decree  of  the  court  was  entered,  will  inform  the  reader 
that  an  analysis  of  the  product  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  showed  it  to  be  “Adulterated  and  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
June  30,  1906.  Also  that  it  appeared  from  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  analyst  that  the  product  was  liable  to 
seizure  under  Section  10  of  the  said  Act.  Also  that 
the  “facts”  were  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  the  United  States  Attorney.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  first  page  of  this  notice  of  judgment  is 
calculated  to  mislead  anyone  reading  it  into  believing 
that  the  goods  involved  were  misbranded.  On  the 
next  page  there  is  nothing  to  tell  what  the  claim  of 
the  defendant  was  or  what  kind  of  an  argument  the 
defendant  put  forth,  and,  in  fact,  nothing  in  favor  of 
the  defendant,  except  the  following:  “On  January 


10,  1910,  the  court  rendered  a  decree  in  favor  of  the 
claimant  and  ordered  the  goods  to  be  released  and  the 
cost  to  be  taxed  against  the  libellant.”  Whether  the 
court  found  the  goods  were  not  misbranded  or  why 
the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant  is  not 
stated.  There  is  nothing  stated  to  offset  what  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  first  page  of  the  notice  of  judgment  ex¬ 
cept  the  mere  statement  that  the  court  rendered  a  de¬ 
cree  in  favor  of  the  claimant.  Whether  that  was  ren¬ 
dered  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  or  on  a  technicality,  is 
not  stated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  decree  entered  by  the  court 
in  that  case  was  entered  on  the  merits  of  the  case 
and  is  in  part  as  follows :  “the  court  *  *  *  doth  find 
that  the  property,  viz. :  Thirteen  Cases  and  Contents, 
are  not  misbranded  or  labeled  in  violation  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  dated  June  30,  1906  *  * 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  heading  of  this  notice  of 
judgment.  No.  325,  namely,  “Misbranding  of  Syrup,” 
and  the  statement  that  appears  on  the  first  page  of  the 
notice,  with  the  decree  of  the  court  entered  after  a 
full  hearing  and  trial  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  were 
not  misbranded.  And  this  is  more  especiallv  true  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  notice  of  judgment  was 
published  after  the  decree  of  the  court  was  entered  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  must  have  known  what 
that  decree  was. 

This  is  only  one  case  out  of  a  number  like  it.  In 
fact  most  of  the  notices  of  judgment  are  headed  “Mis¬ 
branding  of  *  *  *”  or  “Adulteration  of  *  *  *”  without 
regard  to  whether  the  court  found  the  product  to  be 
misbranded  or  adulterated  or  not. 

It  does  not  seem  fair  to  publish  a  notice  of  judg¬ 
ment  relating  to  an  article  of  food  that  the  court  has 
decreed  to  be  not  misbranded  under  a  heading  read¬ 
ing  “Misbranding  of  *  *  *”  or  “Adulteration  of  *  * 
or  to  state  that  the  Denartment  of  Agriculture  found, 
such  product  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded.  If  the 
court  says  the  product  is  not  adulterated  or  misbrand¬ 
ed,  that  means  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
not  find  it  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded.  They 
merely  thought  it  was  adulterated  or  misbranded. 
Their  conclusion  ought  certainly  to  give  way  to  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  court,  and  in  stating  the  case  after  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  court  they  ought  not  to  say  that  they  found 
the  product  to  be  misbranded  or  adulterated.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  they  can  say  that  they  charged  that  the  product 
was  adulterated  or  misbranded,  or  that  they  supposed 
and  believed  it  was  before  the  bringing  of  the  case 
and  the  decision  therein.  Any  statement  like  appears 
on  the  first  page  of  notice  of  judgment,  325,  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  court,  in  view  of  what  the  court’s  decree  in 
that  case  was. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  all  of  the  no¬ 
tices  of  judgment  that  are  published  in  manner  similar 
to  No.  325,  in  cases  where  the  Government  lost  the 
suit.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  even  under  the  new  rules 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whereby  the  solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  given  more  power 
than  he  formerly  had,  the  condition  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  better,  because  under  a  notice  of  judgment 
published  as  late  as  October  ii,  1910 — that  is  to  say, 
notice  of  judgment.  No.  588 — the  same  method  of 
publishing  seems  to  have  been  still  in  vogue.  That 
notice  is  headed  “Adulteration  of  Milk,”  whereas 
down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  notice  the  following 
is  found:  “The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.”' 
Other  notices  might  be  pointed  out,  among  them,  no¬ 
tice  of  judgment.  No.  576.  issued  on  October  ii,  1910, 
decided  against  the  Government  on  a  demurrer,  and 
yet  entitled  “Misbranding  of  Neufchatel  Cheese.” 
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THE  MONKEY  AND  THE  CAT’S  PAW. 

A  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  is  wanted  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  Department  of  Public  Health  by  certain  per¬ 
sons,  may  be  guessed  after  a  perusal  of  some  of  the 
testimony  given  at  the  hearing,  beginning  on  April 
29th  last,  before  the  Senate  Committee  having  in 
charge  the  bill  of  Senator  Owen  creating  the  pro¬ 
posed  department.  Among  the  witnesses  making 
statements  before  the  committee  was  Professor 
Irving  Fisher,  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Yale  University.  In  stating  the  work  done  by  the 
“Committee  of  One  Hundred”  in  promoting  the  bill 
Professor  Fisher  said  (page  61  of  the  proceedings)  : 

The  solution  which  we  hit  upon  was  to  have  a  subdepart¬ 
ment.  We  organized  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a  depart¬ 
ment.  In  fact  our  committee  was  organized  because  of  a  pa¬ 
per  read  on  the  economic  advisability  of  a  department  of 
health,  written  by  my  colleague.  Professor  Norton.  All  the 
movements  sprang  from  that.  When  we  found  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  opposed  to  a  department,  not  because  it  was 
a  department  of  health,  but  opposed  to  any  new  department, 
no  matter  how  important  it  might  be,  and  that  we  could  not 
get  his  support,  which  we  regarded  as  essential,  without  ad¬ 
vocating  something  less  than  a  department,  although  it 
nearly  disrupted  our  committee  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of 
expediency  and  to  be  practical  instead  of  being  regarded  as 
too  idealistic — we  advocated  what  the  President  advocated, 
and  he  advocated  bringing  together  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  General  Wyman's  hureau,  of  Doctor  Wiley's 
bureau,  of  the  eleemosynary  institution  already  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  and  various  other  health  services, 
which  should  make  a  subdepartment  there  with  a  new  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  in  charge  of  that 
service. 

We  had  the  hope  that  ultimately  that  would  slough  off  as 
an  independent  department ;  that  that  would  be  a  step  in 
that  direction. 

Well  and  good.  Now  let  us  hear  the  view  of  Dr. 
Wiley  (page  iii)  : 

Doctor  Wiley.  ...  I  think  there  are  many  reasons 
from  the  point  of  view  of  why  a  department  having  a  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  President's  Cabinet  would  be  more  efficient 
and  more  effective  than  equally  as  good  service,  assuming 
that  they  are  the  same,  under  a  different  name. 

Now,  let  us  assume  that  the  service  is  exactly  alike  in  toth 
cases.  The  effect  which  a  movement  has  on  the  public  mind 
in  the  way  of  gaining  vogue  and  currency  with  the  public  is 
largely  due  to  the  source  from  which  it  emsnates.  If  I 
should  write  a  good  poem — if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do 
so — and  send  it  to  a  magazine  under  my  name  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  rejected.  1  have  had  that  happen  to  me.  If  I  could 
sign  Mr.  Henry  W.  Longfellow’s  name  I  could  write  a  much 
poorer  poem  and,  not  comparing  my  ability  with  his  at  all, 
but  just  for  illustration — no  one  would  think  of  rejecting  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Doctor,  do  you  think  that  would  be  the 
result  as  to  medicine,  and  the  information  that  wotdd  come 
from  medical  sources? 

Doctor  Wiley.  I  think  that  a  proposition  relating  to  the 
public  health,  presided  over  by  a  cabinet  officer,  would  have 
immeasurably  more  effect  in  getting  a  vogue,  in  being  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  public,  and  doing  the  good  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  do,  than  the  same  proposition  emanating  from  a 
bureau  commissioner. 

Senator  Smoot.  Whether  good  or  bad? 

Doctor  Wiley.  Irrespective  of  that,  because  I  am  assum¬ 
ing  now  that  they  are  equal — of  equal  value. 

“If  I,”  says  Dr.  Wiley,  making  a  “for  instance.” 
“Dr.  Wiley’s  bureau,”  says  Professor  Fisher,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  If  either  of  these 
witnesses  had  a  hazy  or  nelnilous  idea,  or  a  strong 
and  robust  one,  or  had  made  a  declaration  of  a  de¬ 
sire  or  a  general  plan,  or  had  mounted  a  galloping 
horse  or  proclaimed  from  the  housetops  that  it  must 
he  so  done,  of  making  Dr.  Wiley  the  head  of  the 
proposed  new  department,  their  words  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  plans  for  and  scope  of  the  new  department 
would  have  been  practically — almost  precisely — the 
same,  and  as  yet  no  public  announcement  has  gone 
forth  to  that  effect.  It  is  in  the  air;  it  is  under¬ 


stood  ;  it  is  discussed  behind  closed  doors  in  low 
tones ;  it  is  framed  up. 

What  of  the  origin  of  the  “Committee  of  One 
Hundred” — “our  committee,”  as  Professor  Fisher 
puts  it?  Mr.  Hiram  J.  Messenger,  an  actuary  of 
the  Travelers’  Insurance  Company,  was  questioned 
by  Senator  Crawford  at  the  hearing  in  these  words : 
“Please  state  just  what  the  committee  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  is  that  you  referred  to.”  Mr.  Messenger  re¬ 
plied  (page  30)  :  The  committee  of  one  hundred  is 
a  committee  that  was  appointed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  probably  tbe  leading  scientific  organization 
of  the  country.”  Very  likely  the  gentlemen  who  con¬ 
trol  the  destinies  of  the  .American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  require  that  complimentary  descrip¬ 
tive  phrase  of  Mr.  Messenger’s.  The  letter  heads 
of  the  committee  read:  “Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  National  Health  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.”  Can  it 
be  possible  that  Mr.  Alessenger  made  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  and  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  when  he  in¬ 
terpolated  that  word  “Medical”? 

Data  on  the  “American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science”  are  not  at  hand.  We  know 
too  much,  however,  about  those  in  control  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association — too  much  to  allow  them  to 
put  over  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  without  a  small  protest.  The  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  actually  consists  of  one  hundred  persons, 
several  of  them  eminent.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Luth¬ 
er  Burbank,  Archbishop  Ireland,  Dr.  Lyman  Ab¬ 
bott,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Joseph  Choate,  Horace 
Fletcher,  even  Dr.  Charles  A.  L.  Reed — reminds 
one  of  Miss  Alice  Lakey’s  National  Consumers’ 
League.  There  are  ten  vice  presidents — count  ’em 
— ten.  The  names  fill  one-half  of  a  letter  sheet,  the 
other  half  of  which  is  a  circular  addressed  to  edi¬ 
tors  and  signed  by  “Emily  F.  Robbins,  Executive 
Secretary,  Press  Committee.”  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  “Committee  of  One  Hundred”  at  all, 
but  whose  appeal  will  have  all  the  force  of  those  emi¬ 
nent  names,  whether  the  owners  know  anything  about 
it  or  not.  The  “.American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science”  knows  how  to  do  these  things 
— knows  almost  as  much  about  it  as  the  American 
Medical  Association's  political  lobby,  which  has  been 
working  on  the  department  of  health  scheme  for  a 
decade  or  more.  The  “.American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science”  looks  more  like  a  Trojan 
horse  than  anything  else.  Miss  Robbins’  circular  to 
editors  reads  as  follows  : 

To  the  Editor:  September  20,  1910. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  is  proof  of  a  page  of  plate  matter  pre¬ 
pared  by  tbe  committee  of  one  Inmdred  on  national  health. 
This  proof  is  being  sent  to  editors  in  order  to  test  the  demand 
for  .'iich  literature. 

Should  a  sufficient  number  of  newspapers  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  use  health  plates  regularly,  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  will  endeavor  to  supply  them.  If  but  a  few  editors 
are  willing  to  pay  for  such  plates,  but  many  will  be  glad  to 
use  them  if  they  are  supplied  free  of  charge  (except  for  ex- 
pressagel,  the  committee  will,  if  it  can,  obtain  funds  for  the 
purpose  and  start  the  service  as  soon  as  possible. 

Kindly  fill  out  and  mail  the  inclosed  blank,  if  you  desire  to 
obtain  health  literature  under  either  of  these  conditions,  or  if 
you  wish  to  obtain  it  in  any  other  form.  If  you  desire  the 
plate,  a  proof  of  which  is  inclosed,  please  also  indicate  this 
on  the  inclosed  po..s‘al  card.  Of  course  you  are  free  to  set  up 
any  of  the  articles  on  the  page.  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  put  me  oh  your  exchange  list  to  receive  copies  of  your 
paper  in  which  health  articles  appear. 

As  you  will  see  by  this  letter  head,  the  committee  of  one 
hundred,  headed  by  Professor.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  Uuiver- 
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sity,  is  composed  of  many  well  known  and  public  spirited  men 
— educators,  physicians,  merchants,  etc.  The  object  of  the 
committee  is  to  promote  public  health  and  to  lengthen  the  life 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  average  man.  The  commit¬ 
tee  is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  men  of  any  profession 
or  class.  Its  funds  have  not  been  obtained  from  commercial 
interests. 

Believing  that  a  national  health  department  should  do  for 
human  beings  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  now  does 
for  animals  and  plants,  our  committee  is  working  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  health  department.  Professor  Fisher’s  re¬ 
port  on  “National  Vitality,”  made  (as  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
servation  commission)  to  ex-President  Roosevelt,  shows<  the 
need  of  such  a  department,  and  makes  clear  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  likely  to  result  from  it. 

Very  naive — that  statement  about  the  committee  not 
being  dominated  by  any  profession  or  class,  and  if  true, 
very  unnecessary.  The  proofs  sent  out  with  the  circu¬ 
lar  are  of  the  common  or  garden  variety  of  “boiler 
plate,”  very  frankly  boosting  the  American  Medical 
Association’s  pet  scheme,  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.  Many  a  country  editor  will  jump  at  the  chance 
to  get  the  stuff  free  to  fill  up  on,  and  while  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  One  Hundred  may  not  be  “dominated,”  it 
will  be  pretty  liberally  used  to  work  a  fairly  smooth 
piece  of  publicity.  Perhaps  a  few  of  the  editors  who 
get  the  circular  and  accompanying  samples  will  see  the 
insult  to  their  intelligence. 

That  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science”  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  are  having  their 
troubles,  is  shown  in  the  following  paid  advertisement 
of  the  League  for  Medical  Freedom,  of  which  Dr. 
B.  O.  Flower  of  New  York  is  president,  printed  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post: 

WHAT  WILL  THE  “POLITICAL  DOCTORS”  SAY 

NEXT? 

Misrepresentations  of  the  National  League  for  Medical 
Ereedom,  now  in  circulation,  make  the  following  statement  of 
facts  necessary : 

The  National  League  for  Medical  Ereedom  has  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  members,  of  every  school  of  practice,  of  all 
religious  denominations,  and  of  every  political  faith.  It  was 
organized  to  insure  to  all  citizens  the  right  to  medical  free¬ 
dom.  Its  funds  are  contributed  by  its  members. 

The  league  is  not  the  creature  of  the  “proprietary  medi¬ 
cine  interests.”  Its  funds  are  not  contributed  by  those  inter¬ 
ests.  The  league  is  not  the  servant  of  the  “interests,”  but  of 
the  people. 

The  league  is  not  opposed  to  necessary  sanitary  or  health 
regulations,  properly  and  lawfully  enforced  by  state  and 
municipal  health  boards.  It  is  opposed  to  the  assumption  of 
such  state  functions  by  the  federal  government. 

The  league  does  not  claim  that  the  “health”  legislation 
which  is  advocated  by  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
its  allies  would  create  a  “medical  trust.”  It  claims  that  the 
“doctors’  trust”  already  exists  and  that  it  would  dominate 
the  national  department  or  bureau  of  health  if  created. 

The  league  is  not  in  politics.  It  has  no  candidates  for 
office  and  is  opposing  no  candidates. 

The  league  is  not  seeking  pre-election  pledges  from  candi¬ 
dates.  It  does  not  believe  in  intimidation  of  candidates  or  of 
those  in  office.  It  does  not  believe  in  coercion.  It  believes 
in  education. 

The  league  seeks  to  enlighten  legislators  and  the  public  on 
the  subject  of  “despotism  in  medicine”  and  the  methods  of 
the  “doctors’  trust.”  It  is  willing  to  leave  the  results  with 
‘be  unbiased  and  unpledged  legislators  when  the  public  knows 
the  facts. 

That  seems  a  straightforward  statement  of  the 
League’s  position,  and  a  rather  clear  analysis  concern¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  The  League 
for  Medical  Freedom,  it  is  worth  while  noting,  has  in 
its  membership  a  number  of  physicians.  That  men  in 
the  profession  should  oppose  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Public  Health  on  any  ground  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  public  consider  the  proposal 
very  carefully  before  giving  it  unqualified  endorse¬ 
ment.  The  publicity  scheme  of  Miss  Robbins,  involv¬ 


ing  an  imposition  upon  the  credulity  and  good  nature 
of  a  numerous  and  well  meaning  class  of  journalists 
and  a  supposed  free  gift  of  useful  plate  matter, ought  to 
subject  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  xAdvancement  of  Science  to 
verv  critical  examination  as  to  their  true  aims  and  the 
source  of  their  funds.  Finally,  and  most  important, 
the  testimony  quoted  as  given  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of. the  public  as  to  the 
true  plans  of  the  promoters  of  the  proposed  depart¬ 
ment. 


WHY  CHEAP  RESTAURANTS  FLOURISH. 

There  is  no  more  popular  way  of  arousing  the  public 
mind  and  of  “throwing  a  scare”  into  the  people  nowa¬ 
days  than  by  attacking  some  feature  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  the  columns  of  the 
yellow  press  or  the  pages  of  the  muck-raking  maga¬ 
zines.  The  latest  of  these  sensations  has  been  sprung 
in  Collier’s  by  Louise  Eberle  (address  and  previous 
occupation  unknown).  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Eberle  fea¬ 
tures  in  her  story  a  cheap-restaurant  menu,  which  we 
reproduce  because  it  is  really  interesting  and  represents 
a  true  condition  that  can  be  readilv  found  in  almost 
any  city  that  affords  eating-places  of  a  certain  class. 
The  only  surprising  feature  of  the  menu  is  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  reference  to  benzoate  of  soda,  and  that 
may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  It  is  as  follows : 


Salmon  salad . 10  cents 

Colored  sea  bass  or  cod. 

Vanilla  cup  custard . ,5  cents 

Contains  neither  milk,  eggs,  nor  vanilla. 

Griddle  cakes  and  maple  sirup . 10  cents 

Sirup  made  of  “synthetically”  flavored  glucose. 

Sponge  cake . . . j . 5  cents 

Made  with  rotten  eggs. 

Strawberry  jam  tart . 10  cents 

Jam  contains  no  strawberries. 

Charlotte  russe . ,5  cents 

Whipped  cream  has  no  cream  in  it,  and  the  cake  part  is  made 

of  incubated  eggs. 

Kisses . .5  cents 

Contain  neither  white  of  egg  nor  sugar. 

Ice  cream . 10  cents 

No  cream.  Cold  air  one  of  the  substitutes  for  it. 

Bread  and  butter  served  with  all  orders. 

Butter  is  rancid  waste  made  over. 

Coffee . 5  cents 

Bean  and  pea  hulls  ground  up  with  berry. 

Tea . ,5  cents 

Black  earth  one  ingredienl. 

Ginger  ale . 10  cents 

Artificial  color,  flavor,  and  “bite.” 


It  would  perhaps  bore  our  readers  to  go  into  an 
examination  of  the  argument  that  the  author  bases 
upon  the  list  of  food  substitutes,  except  to  state  that 
the  article  must  be  very  carefully  read,  else  the  impres¬ 
sion  will  be'  gained  that  the  law  is  not  being  enforced 
or  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  winking  at  the 
violation  of  it,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  troubles 
pointed  out  are  due  to  an  absence  of  sufficient  laws  in 
some  States,  or  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  state  laws 
with  the  National  Law  and  failure  of  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  properly  to  co-operate  with  the  government  au¬ 
thorities.  Our  principal  reason  for  printing  the  menu 
or  referrin.o-  to  the  matter  at  all  is  to  draw  attention  to 
the  impositions  which  restaurant  owners  perpetrate 
on  their  patrons,  and  also  to  a  well-established  fact 
in  human  nature  that  no  enacted  law  will  overcome. 
Among  the  things  mentioned  in  the  Colliers  article  is 
the  fact  that  the  bare  ingredients  of  the  milkless,  egg¬ 
less  and  vanillaless  cup  custard  quoted  at  five  cents 
could  not  be  purchased  at  any  such  sum.  Doubtless 
many  eating-house  patrons  know  that,  but  ignore  it 
when  ordering  their  luncheons,  and  put  on  a  horrid 
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air  of  indignation  when  they  learn  that  they  have  been 
stung  with  a  faked  article.  They  do  not  reveal  that 
they  expected  to  get  an  article  for  less  than  it  could 
be  produced  for — that  they  wanted  and  would  accept 
something  for  nothing.  Herein  lies  the  culpability  of 
the  patron  of  the  cheap  restaurant  for  the  faked  food 
he  eats.  Unwilling  to  bring  his  lunch  from  home,  or 
perhaps  unable  to  do  so,  he  goes  out  at  noontime  and 
demands  that  he  be  given  for  fifteen  or  twenty  cents 
food  worth  twice  as  much.  Who  is  to  blame  if  food 
substitutes  are  fed  to  the  patrons  of  the  cheaper  grade 
of  lunch-rooms?  Not,  in  our  purview,  the  proprietor 
in  every  case. 

There  ought  to  be,  and  there  probably  will  come 
eventually,  a  means  by  which  the  purchaser  of  an 
article  of  food,  “to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,”  may 
know  exactly  of  what  it  is  composed.  For  one  thing, 
the  consumer  ought  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  exact 
character  of  the  food  substitutes  offered  him,  and  to 
learn  that  a  good  many  of  the  so-called  substitutes  and 
adulterants  are  more  valuable  than  the  foods  they  sub¬ 
stitute  or  adulterate.  But  the  man  who  wants  a  cer¬ 
tain  article  of  food,  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  price 
thereof,  ought  to  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  he 
is  getting  what  he  is  paying  for  if  he  is  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  examine  the  label  on  the  container.  The  menu 
prd  jn  restaurants  ought  to  specify  what  the  patron 
is  entitled  to  know,  or  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  enforce 
local  or  State  laws  providing  that  an  exact  list  of  all 
genuine  articles  of  food  served  be  posted  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  position,  with  the  understanding  that  all  other 
items  that  may  be  called  for  are  substitutes  for  the 
genuine.  A  well  known  legal  maxim  is  to  the  effect 
that  “ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one.”  Shall  we 
dilate  upon  that  and  say  that  “ignorance  of  what  is 
served  in  a  cheap  restaurant  excuses  no  one,”  or  must 
we  surround  the  eager  hunters  of  cheap  lunches  with  a 
multiplicity  of  legal  safeguards  that  will  be  too  cum¬ 
bersome  to  be  effective? 

Until  the  great  lunch-grabbing  public  is  either  prop¬ 
erly  educated,  or  safeguarded  with  an  array  of  warning 
signs,  we  shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  muck-rake 
magazine  and  yellow  daily  scare  about  “faked  foods,” 
bogus  bills  of  fare”  and  “artificial  appetite  appeasers.” 

THE  “DISTINCTIVE  NAME”  AND  THE 
“BLEND”  LABEL. 

Of  no  less  importance  than  the  decision  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  last  December  on  the  question  of  “What  Is 
Whisky  ?”  is  the  promulgation  on  October  19  of  the 
opinion  of  Attorney-General  George  W.  Wickersham 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  “distinctive  name”  clause 
in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  as  applied  to  the  branding 
of  whisky.  The  Attorney-General’s  opinion,  as  given 
official  force  and  effect  in  Food  Inspection  Decision 
No.  127,  to.gether  with  extracts  from  the  briefs  of 
George  P.  McCabe,  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Mr.  William  Robins,  attorney  for 
Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  distillers  of  Canadian 
Club  whisky,  whose  labeling  was  taken  as  the  subject 
of  the  opinion,  are  given  in  another  part  of  this  issue 
of  The  Americ.xn  Food  Journal. 

The  ruling  based  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  is  to  the  effect  that  whisky  sold  under  such 
a  distinctive  name  as  “Canadian  Club”  whisky  need 
not  be  labeled  a  “blend.” 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  there  will  be 
no  discrimination,  that  the  ruling  will  apply  to  every 
so-called  blended  whisky  which  has  its  own  distinctive 
name.  Scores  of  whiskies  with  names  just  as  arbi¬ 
trary  and  fanciful  and  distinctive  as  “Canadian  Club 


whisky”  are  being  sold  in  the  United  States  undec 
labels  bearing,  in  addition  to  their  distinctive  name 
the  qualifying  phrase,  “A  Blend  of  Whiskies.” 

If  the  opinion  of  the  Atttorney-General  is  well  taken 

and  to  us  it  seems  incontrovertible — the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  American  whiskies  which  have  their  own 
distinctive  names  have  already  suffered  an  injustice 
in  being  compelled  to  label  their  product  “a  blend,” 
when  it  should  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  trade 
and  the  consumer  under  the  dignity  of  its  own  dis¬ 
tinctive  name. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  The  AiMericau 
Food  Journal  is  not  advocating  the  protection,  under 
the  Attorney-Generars  opinion,  of  whiskies  having 
what  might  appear  to  be  their  own  distinctive  names, 
but  which  are  in  reality  misleading  names  designed  to 
deceive  the  public.  We  are  opposed  to  deception  and 
fraud  in  all  their  forms  and  believe  in  prosecuting  to 
the  limit  manufacturers  who  attempt  to  foist  impure 
and  dishonest  products  upon  the  trade  and  the  public. 
But  we  insist,  on  the  other  hand,  that  manufacturers 
vvho  ai  e  marketin.g  an  honest  product  and  conforming 
m  every  way  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  should  be  accorded  every  advantage  that 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  law  gives  them. 

In  the  vernacular  of  the  street,  the  American  whiskv 
manufacturers  are  entitled  to  a  “square  deal.” 


THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW. 

The  fifth  national  dairy  show,  conducted  under  the 
inanagement  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  Association, 
m  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  from  October  20th  to  29th’ 
drew  an  attendance  of  over  200,000.  In  the  exhibits 
of  dairy  cattle,  there  were  459  entries  in  Ayrshire, 
Brown  Swiss,  Dutch  Belted,  Guernsey,  Holstein  and 
Jersey  breeds.  Several  exhibits  of  a  character  not 
strictly  germane  to  dairying  were  added  by  the  man¬ 
agement  to  the  regular  dairying  exhibits,  which  gave 
an  added  public  interest  and  drew  additional  attend¬ 
ance.  Almong  these  were  the  cooking  school  exhibit  by 
the  Chicago  public  schools  and  the  exhibit  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Food  Commission,  the  latter  a  very  instructive 
display  designed  to  show  the  people  what  they  are 
eating  and  why  certain  brands  of  food  are  illegal  when 
sold  or  offered  for  sale.  The  baby  feeding  exhibit  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  and  was  instrumental  in  dis¬ 
seminating  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  proper 
nutrition  of  infants.  It  was  also  very  attractive  and 
interesting  intrinsically.  A  most  valuable  feature  of 
the  show  was  a  series  of  moving  picture  films  showing 
how  disease  is  spread  by  the  housefly. 

Among  the  prominent  visitors  at  the  dairy  show 
were  James  Wilson.  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  Albert 
H.  Jones,  John  B.  Newman  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Bryan  of- 
the  Illinois  Food  Commission ;  W.  B.  Barney,  Food 
and  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Iowa,  and  his  deputy, 
B.  C.  Iliff,  and  Assistant  Commissioner  J.  J.  Ross ; 
M.  A.  Scovell,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Lexine-ton.  Ky. ;  j.  Lewis  Ellsworth 
and  P.  M.  Harwood  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  of 
Massachusetts  ;  Ajndrew  French,  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Minnesota;  Colon  C.  Lillie,  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  of  Michigan,  and  his  deputy,‘N.  P. 
Hull ;  George  L.  Flanders,  A^ssistant  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Counsel.  New  York;  James  Foust, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania ;  J.  s! 
Abbott,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Texas  ;'j.  Q. 
Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin  ^ 
B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture;  J.  H 
Frandson,  Professor  of  Dairying,  University  of  Idaho 
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SELLING  PACKAGE  GOODS  BY  WEIGHT. 


May  Increase  Cost  But  Not  Quality  or  Quantity. 


Other  Factors  to  Be  Considered  Along  With  Honesty — Weight 
System  Not  Applicable  to  Package  Goods— Popularity 
of  the  Package  System — Attitude  of  Officials. 


A  very  timely  and  interesting  argument  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  bulk  or  package  goods  has  been  furnished  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  by  one  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  merchants  interested  in  that  branch  of  industry. 
His  argument,  which  follows,  deserves  careful  reading: 

“There  should  be  no  regret  that  the  whole  weight 
question,  bulk  and  package,  is  up  for  general  dis¬ 
cussion.  Except  the  package  feature,  the  question  is 
as  old  as  the  hills,  and  if  legislation  can  solve  it  every 
business  man  will  hail  with  delight  the  easy  panacea. 
The  trade  will  welcome  the  discussion,  for  it  should 
result  in  a  better  understanding  all  round.  There  is 
only  one  thing  to  guard  against — legislation  before 
understanding.  The  whole  question  is  far  from  simple, 
and  is  one  for  study  and  investigation  rather  than 
sweeping  generalities,  no  matter  how  dazzling  the 
phrases  employed. 

“Unfortunately  the  pure  food  and  weight  officials 
present  the  question  as  one  of  business  honesty  solely, 
demanding  that  everything  be  sold  by  weight,  that  a 
pair  of  scales  be  installed  at  every  point,  even  illus¬ 
trating  and  advising  the  purchase  of  ‘kitchen  outfits’ 
of  scales.  All  this,  of  course,  must  be  highly  accept¬ 
able  to  the  scale  manufacturer,  but  does  this  advice 
proceed  from  careful  and  intelligent  investigation? 
Merchants  know  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  main¬ 
taining  correct  scales,  even  of  the  highest  and  most 
expensive  type,  and  moreover  the  officials  themselves 
have  now  demonstrated  the  almost  universal  inaccur¬ 
acies  of  scales.  The  heaps  of  inaccurate,  false  and 
cheating  scales  and  weights  piled  in  the  streets  and 
illustrated  in  the  Sunday  supplement  can  be  duplicated 
a  hundred  times,  and  probably  so  long  as  there  are 
scales  and  weights.  We  do  not  mean,  and  neither  do 
the  officials  claim,  that  accurate  scales  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  it  is  our  experience  that  they  are  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  and  keep  in  order  as  a  clock  or  watch, 
which  will  keep  correct  time  against  a  criminal  offense 
of  ‘false  time.’  Look  at  thirty  or  forty  thermometers 
for  sale  in  a  drug  store  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see,  like  watches  and  clocks,  almost  as  many  diffpent 
readings  as  there  are  thermometers,  often  a  variance 
of  ten  degrees.  Uniformity  invariably  comes  as  the 
price  increases.  It  is  the  same  with  scales.  Rather 
rash  for  public  officials  to  recommend  cheap  house¬ 
hold  scales  as  a  check  against  the  expensive  scales  of 
stores  and  factories,  or  as  the  basis  of  a  charge  of 
fraud. 

“No  one  can  or  will  defend  short  or  false  weight, 
for  it  is  the  lowest  and  probably  the  oldest  form  of 
criminal  fraud.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  legisla¬ 
tion  burning  the  house  in  order  to  roast  the  pig.  Just 
here  is  where  there  is  need  of  understanding  before 
there  is  legislation.  The  question  must  be  divided  into 
at  least  two  general  subjects — bulk  and  packages.  Bulk 
merchandising  is  done  exclusively  by  weight,  on  a 
variable  price,  while  package  merchandising  follows 
different  plans,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
commodity,  but  in  a  large  part  is  done  on  a  definite 
advertised  price,  usually  governed  by  our  fractional 


currency  system.  So  long  as  food  products  are  sold 
in  bulk  the  scale  will  be  an  important  factor,  and  any 
legislation  which  will  help  the  trade  in  getting  and 
maintaining  more  accurate  scales  and  establishing  a 
uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  will  be  a 
vast  help,  for  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  all  of  these 
thousands  of  scales  and  tons  of  condemned  and  con¬ 
fiscated  weights  were  employed  in  bulk  merchandising. 
This  bulk  discussion  is  really  the  vital  question  in¬ 
volved,  covering  not  only  common  honesty  and  ac¬ 
curate  scales  and  weights,  but  the  uniformity  of  our 
system,  if  not,  in  fact,  the  complete  abandonment  of 
our  confusing  terms  and  values  and  the  adoption  of 
the  metric  system. 

“The  package  system  stands  on  entirely  different 
ground.  The  package  system  is  of  recent  development, 
and  is  now  generally  approved  by  the  public  as  a  guar¬ 
antee  against  the  bulk  methods  of  merchandising.  It 
won  public  favor  first  on  sanitary  grounds,  then  by 
reason  of  superior  quality,  and  gradually  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  variable  scale  and  fluctuating  retail 
price.  Depending  upon  the  character  of  their  product, 
manufacturers  and  packers  have  established  their  pack¬ 
age  business  on  different  plans,  just  as  different  as 
the  paper,  tin  and  glass  containers  they  employ.  Many 
granular  commodities,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar  and 
baking  powder,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  weigh  auto¬ 
matically,  and  therefore  inexpensively,  merely  the  last 
few  additions  to  the  container,  have  been  sold  on  a 
weight  basis  and  so  branded ;  dried  and  pressed  fruit, 
where  there  is  unavoidable  evaporation  and  shrinkage, 
have  been  organized  on  a  price  basis,  for  manifestly 
the  packing  weight  would  not  remain  correct  very 
long;  fish,  cheeSe  and  condiments  have  followed  for¬ 
eign  forms,  shapes  and  sizes,  for  competitive  reasons ; 
cereal  preparations  have  followed  generally  the  ad¬ 
vertised  retail  price  plan,  for  with  many  cereal  prod¬ 
ucts  lightness  is  an  index  of  superior  quality,  and  a 
weight  competition  would  result  in  inferior  quality — 
the  bad  driving  out  the  good. 

“The  bulk  and  package  systems  exist  side  by  side, 
and  the  consumer  takes  his  choice.  But  the  package 
movement  seeking  a  sanitary  and  quality  basis,  has 
developed  and  is  growing  every  year,  some  products 
continuing  on  a  bulk  basis  in  package  form,  some 
compelled  to  avoid  stating  a  weight,  and  others  neces¬ 
sarily  attaining  quality  only  when  weight  considera¬ 
tions  are  eliminated. 

“The  proposal  to  change  the  National  Pure  Food 
Law  and  the  laws  of  the  forty  states  now  in  harmony 
with  it,  and  put  all  package  products,  foreign  and 
domestic,  on  a  weight  or  bulk  basis,  is  a  look  back¬ 
ward,  both  from  the  pure  food  point  of  view,  which 
should  aim  to  secure  quality  and  cleanliness  above 
all  else,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  weight  officials 
who  should  be  loath  to  advocate  any  change  which 
must  result  in  increased  cost  without  securing  increased 
quantity  or  quality.” — From  the  New  Nezv  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  October  2^,  ipio. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Crampton  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  chemist  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  opened  offices  in  the  Evans  building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  as  a  consulting  and  analytical  chem¬ 
ist.  Dr.  Crampton’s  long  experience  in  executive 
and  subordinate  positions  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government  peculiarly  fit  him  for  the 
work  he  has  undertaken.  His  services  to  clients 
along  legal  lines  will  be  fully  as  important  as  his 
purely  technical  work. 
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BULK  AND  PACKAGE  GOODS. 

The  American  Grocer  in  replying  to  a  recent  article 
in  the  American  Miller  as  to  the  branding  features 
of  the  Pure  Food  Laws  makes  the  following  reply: 

“The  Pure  Food  Laws  can  stop  the  misleading  of 
the  public  into  the  purchase  of  fad  foods  by  prevent¬ 
ing  their  being  advertised  as  medicines ;  but  the  law’s 
services  must  end  there.  It  cannot  appoint  guardians 
for  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  five  or  six  prices  for 
food  because  it  is  widely  advertised  or  has  a  taking 
name. 

“Why  do  90,000,000  people  prefer  to  pay  the  higher 
price  for  package  foods?  As  we  belong  to  that  class 
and  ‘There’s  a  Reason,’  we  ofifer  it,  confining  it  to 
package  cereals.  They  come  with  a  guarantee  of 
quality  that  the  package  contains  the  finest  grade  of 
wheat,  oats  or  corn,  milled  in  a  scientific  way,  un¬ 
touched  by  human  hand.  There  is  uniform  quality 
which  is  not  the  case  with  wheat  flour,  even  when  in¬ 
telligently  prepared.  The  art  of  bread-making  is  al¬ 
most  lost,  and  the  flour  milled  today  lacks  that  nutty 
flavor  and  slight  creamy  color  possesed  by  flour  milled 
by  older  process,  and  the  quality  of  which  varies  with 
the  season,  and  the  character  of  the  milling. 

“The  carton  insures  against  insects,  dust,  handling, 
absorption  of  foreign  flavor,  is  convenient,  reasons 
enough  for  paying  the  extra  cost.  Proprietary  pack¬ 
age  goods  are  of  the  same  excellence  no  matter  whether 
purchased  in  Alaska,  Alabama  or  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey.  Does  the  American  Miller  imagine  it  could 
induce  90,000,000  people  to  go  back  to  soda  crackers, 
sold  in  bulk,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  those  sold 
in  cartons,  crisp,  unbroken,  uncontaminated,  not  han¬ 
dled  by  clerks,  sound,  sweet,  palatable?  Behind  pro¬ 
prietary  goods  sold  in  packages  is  the  reputation  and 
honor  of  the  maker.  He  creates  demand  iDy  expensive 
publicity,  thus  creating  business  for  distributers  of 
infinitely  larger  volume  than  was  the  case  when  bulk 
goods  were  the  rule,  and  their  sanitary  handling  and 
condition  as  varying  as  the  character  of  those  catering 
to  the  public.  Then  people  tire  of  daily  bread  and 
butter,  craving  variety  of  diet  and  that  they  have  at 
command  in  an  unlimited  way.  For  that  reason  con¬ 
sumers  buy  and  use  canned  soups,  prepared  mince 
meat,  catsup,  jams,  jellies,  all  manner  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  although  they  cost  more  than  they 
would  if  housekeepers  prepared  them  in  the  old  way, 
at  home,  never  having  two  lots  alike.  The  people  are 
pretty  good  guardians  of  their  interest.  There  are 
‘fad  foods’  that  are  worthless  as  articles  of  diet,  and 
their  life  is  no  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  power  behind  them.  They  cannot  live  un¬ 
less  merit  abides  in  them  to  greater  or  less  degree.” 


COLORS  ALLOWABLE  IN  ICE  CREAM  AND 

CONES. 

Under  the  above  caption  the  Ice  Cream  Trade  Jour¬ 
nal  says : 

In  the  recent  peri(\l  of  vilification  inflicted  upon  ice  cream 
and  cone  manufacturers,  many  damaging  statements  were 
published  in  the  papers  about  colors.  Some  of  these  yarns 
were  directly  sanctioned  by  health  and  food  control  officials, 
and  some  quoted  interviews  with  such  officials  were  so  flag¬ 
rant  as  to  cause  suspicion  of  their  honesty.  Any  chemist  or 
doctor  in  the  possession  of  a  city  or  state  position  that  will 
condemn  all  colors  in  foods  as  poisonous  is  not  fit  to  hold  his 
job  a  minute.  Such  cannot  be  purely  ignorance;  if  it  is,  the 
man  is  not  qualified.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vilifier  is 
seeking  to  mislead  the  public  by  deliberate  lies,  hoping  to 
gain  fame  and  preferment  for  himself,  he  should  be  put  be¬ 
hind  the  bars  as  a  criminal.  The  official  who  will  deliberately 


dariiage  any  man’s  business  for  the  sake  of  newspaper  no¬ 
toriety  ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  criminal  libel  laws. 

Some  aggressive  ice  cream  manufacturers  are  adopting  a 
different  policy  about  such  matters.  They  formerly  thought 
that  the  least  said  the  soonest  mended ;  now  they  are  going 
to  make  department  crooks  eat  their  words  with  a  dish  of 
crow  on  the  side. 

While  the  hue  and  cry  against  cones  was  in  full  blast,  sev¬ 
eral  chemists  and  health  department  officials  rushed  into  print 
with  statements  that  not  only  were  cones  “dyed,”  but  also 
strawberry  ice  cream.  They  went  through  the  motions  of 
that  old  fake,  taking  a  woolen  thread  and  dipping  it  into  a 
tube  of  coal  tar  color.  Of  course  the  ignorant  reporters 
stood  there  with  eyes  properly  popping  out  and  emitting 
deprecatory  ejaculations.  Then  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  “fake 
up”  a  column  poisoning  story,  in  which  people’s  insides  were 
dyed  yellow  or  red  by  the  cruel  ice  cream  and  cone  men.  No 
doubt,  the  designing  chemists  and  commissioners  laughed 
about  it  for  weeks.  One  official  on  the  coast  got  his  quickly 
for  such  an  interview.  The  largest  ice  cream  manufacturer 
in  the  city  happened  to  be  next  to  the  mayor. 

But  the  complaint  is  not  all  against  the  self-seeking  offi¬ 
cials.  There  are  a  dozen  state  food  control  officials  that 
are  continually  pounding  colors,  many  of  them  calling  them 
dyes.  Some  of  these  men  either  do  not  know  anything  about 
colors  or  are  willfully  uttering  false  statements  to  serve  their 
own  ends.  In  some  cases  it  is  clear  that  malice  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  framing  of  their  utterances.  All  this  is  working 
harm  to  the  ice  cream  manufacturers.  Some  commissioners 
have  prohibited  the  use  of  even  certified  colors  without  any 
law  or  authorized  regulation  in  their  state  to  back  them  up. 

The  harnrlessness  of  certain  aniline  colors  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  after  exhaustive 
iiivestigation,  and  the  following  colors  enumerated  in  F.  I.  D. 
76  and  77  are_allowed  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June 
30,  1906;  107,  amaranth;  56,  ponceau,  3R ;  517,  erythrosin ; 

85,  orange  1;  4,  naphthol  yellow  S;  435,  light  green  S.  F. 
yellowish;  692,  indigo  disulphoacid.  These  colors  must  be 
free  from  any  other  coloring  matter  than  the  one  specified,  be 
free  from  harmful  constituents,  and  must  not  contain  any 
contamination  due  to  imperfect  or  incomplete  manufacture. 
These  colors  are  allowable  in  ice  cream  or  cones  in  nearly 
every  state,  though  under  some  statutes  and  regulations  their 
presence  in  a  food  must  be  stated  on  the  label.  Only  a  few 
states  prescribe  aniline  colors,  while  allowing  vegetable  colors. 

The  colors  referred  to  in  the  foregoing-  article,  ac¬ 
cording  to  F.  I.  D.  No.  1 17,  should  be  used  in  certified 
form,  not  to  come  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  We  quote  from  the  deci¬ 
sion  in  further  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  such  a 
recommendation,  as  follows:  “Uncertified  coal-tar 
dyes  are  likely  to  contain  arsenic  and  other  poisonous 
material,  which,  when  used  in  food,  may  render  such 
food  injurious  to  health  and,  therefore,  adulterated 
under  the  law.  In  all  cases  where  foods  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30, 
1906,  are  found  colored  with  dyes  which  contain  either 
arsenic  or  other  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient 
which  may  render  such  foods  injurious  to  health,  the 
cases  will  be  reported  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
prosecutions  had.  The  department  is  in  possession  of 
facts  which  show  that  there  are  so-called  vegetable 
colors  on  the  market  which  contain  excessive  quantities 
of  arsenic,  heavy  metals  and  contaminations  due  to 
imperfect  or  incomplete  manufacture.  While  the  de¬ 
partment  has  raised  no  objection  to  the  use  of  vegetable 
colors,  per  se,  yet  the  use  of  colors  even  of  vegetable 
origin,  open  to  the  objection  of  excessive  arsenic,  etc., 
should  not  be  used  for  coloring  food  products.” 


SEEKS  WOMAN  WHO  CAN  BAKE  BREAD  “UN¬ 
LIKE  MOTHER’S.” 

Uncle  Sam  wants  a  woman  competent  to  teach  In¬ 
dians  how  to  bake  bread  different  from  that  their 
mothers  used  to  make.  The  job  pays  $500  a  year  and 
maintenance  at  the  Genoa  Indian  school  in  Nebraska. 
Examinations  will  be  held  November  23  in  all  the 
larger  cities. 
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MEAT  PACKERS’  CONVENTION. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Meat 
Packers’  Association  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago, 
October  17,  18  and  19,  was  marked  by  much  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  a  large  attendance. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  selection  of  as  able  and  popular  an  offi¬ 
cial  board  as  any  yet  chosen.  The  new  president  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  organization,  and  one 
whose  heart  has  been  set  on  the  success  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  from  the  beginning.  No  more  popular 
choice  could  have  been  made.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  other  officers,  that  they  are  sincere  and 
loyal  workers  for  the  welfare  of  the  Association  and 
the  industry  which  it  represents,  though  they  may 
not  always  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  methods 
they  employed  to  achieve  this  end.  They  are  es¬ 
sentially  a  modest  but  determined  body  of  men, 
bound  that  the  coming  year  shall  be  the  best  in  the 
organization's  history. 

'fhe  officers  elected  are  as  follows : 

President — Joseph  .A.llerdice,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Vice-President — E.  W.  Penley,  Auburn,  Ho. 

Secretary — George  L.  McCarthy,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer — George  Zehler,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Executive  CommiPice — George  A.  Hormel,  Austin,  Minn., 
chairman;  Gustav  Bischoff,  Sr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Jacob  Beis- 
wanger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Chas.  PI.  Ogden,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ; 
L.  P.  Fuhrman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  F.  T.  Fuller,  Chicago,  Ill. ; 
N.  O.  Newcomb,  Cleveland,  Ohio.;  .A.  G.  Glick,  Marshalltown, 
la.;  Sydney  E.  Sinclair,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Among  the  reports  presented  that  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  confer  with  Government  officials  is  of 
more  than  usual  interest  to  our  readers,  and  we 
present  it  herewith:  * 

There  have  been  few  regulations  relating  to  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  Federal  authorities  during  the  year,  but 
some  of  these  have  been  very  important.  Your  committee 
has  conferred  on  several  occasions  with  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  regulations  affecting 
the  business,  and  though  some  of  our  requests  have  not  been 
granted,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  report  that  the  officials  of  the 
department  have  always  met  us  in  a  spirit  of  utmost  fairness 
and  courtesy,  and  that  they  granted  us  interviews  whenever 
requested. 

Pending  business  after  the  convention  of  last  year  was  the 
resolution  passed  by  us  requesting  the  department  to  suspend 
the  order  requiring  separate  lard  equipment.  This  was  strong¬ 
ly  presented  to  the  department,  but  after  due  consideration  the 
department  decided  that  the  separate  equipment  must  be  put 
in.  This  was  somewhat  of  a  hardship  upon  those  who  were 
compelled  to  put  in  the  additional  apparatus,  but  the  depart¬ 
ment  felt  that  it  was  justified  in  its  position. 

A  special  committee  appeared  before  the  department  at  a 
public  hearing  on  May  9  regarding  the  making  of  sausage, 
and  in  addition  a  number  of  our  members  wrote  letters  to 
the  officials  upon  this  subject.  The  hearing  was  very  fairly 
conducted  and  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  committee  has  repeatedly  urged  that  modern  preserv¬ 
atives,  which  are  now  prohibited,  should  be  investigated  by 
the  Referee  Board  of  Expert  Chemists,  to  decide  officially 
and  competently  the  question  of  their  harmlessness.  Decision 
on  this  matter  is  delayed,  owing  to  the  work  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  that  board,  but  your  committee  hopes  that  this  very 
reasonable  and  justifiable  request  will  ultimately  be  granted. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  decision  made  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  during  the  year  was  the  one  requiring  that  imported 
oleo  stearine  shall  come  only  from  countries  having  inspection 
similar  to  ours.  The  practice  of  bringing  in  stearine  and 
sending  it  out  again  for  export  trade  had  been  greatly  abused, 
and  the  decision  of  the  department  is  clearly  in  favor  of 
.American  products,  as  it  should  be. 

In  regard  to  the  vital  question  of  “sour”  meats  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  has  just  been  received,  which  speaks  for  itself  ; 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  13,  1910. 

Mr.  George  L.  McCarthy, 

Secretary,  American  Meat  Packers’  Association, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst,  I  regret 
that  the  publication  regarding  souring  of  meats  is  not  far 


enough  along  to  be  given  out,  but  you  might  make  use  of  the 
following  quotation  taken  from  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  which  will  soon  be  issued; 

“In  my  last  report  it  was  mentioned  that  the  cause  of  the 
souring  of  meats  during  cure  was  being  studied.  This  work 
has  been  completed  and  a  report  of  it  prepared  for  publica¬ 
tion.  The  investigations  have  shown  that  the  souring  of  meat 
is  due  to  the  action  of  a  specific  spore-bearing  organism  which 
is  properly  classified  among  the  so-called  anaerobic  putre¬ 
factive  bacteria.  In  the  paper  which  is  to  be  published  a 
description  of  this  organism  is  given  and  suggestions  are 
made  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  a  diminution  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  sour  meats  heretofore  occurring  in  inspected 
es.ablishments.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

The  question  of  using  sulphur  in  smokehouses  is  still  pend¬ 
ing,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Referee  Board,  which  now 
has  that  subject  under  investigation.  It  is  expected  that  the 
hoard  will  make  its  report  on  this  matter  about  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Many  individual  cases  have  been  taken  up  for  your  mem¬ 
bers,  and  your  committee  has  had  many  communications  upon 
subjects  which  are  delegated  to  it  and  in  every  case  has 
endeavored  either  to  bring  about  the  desired  results  for  our 
members  or  to  state  clearly  why  the  desired  results  could  not 
be  accomplished. 

AMur  committee  has  had  many  minor  matters  under  consid¬ 
eration  with  your  authorities,  and  other  questions  are  still 
pending,  and  no  report  can  be  made  upon  them  at  this  time. 

Your  committee  desires  to  thank  the  members  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  shown  it  and  hopes  for  a  continuation  of  your 
interest  in  this  work  in  the  future. 

Respectfully, 

Michael  Ryan,  Chairman. 

James  S.  Agar, 

George  L.  McCarthy. 

A  paper  of  particular  importance  to  meat  pack¬ 
ers  and  the  public  at  large,  was  read  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Schroeder,  Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  on  “Relation 
of  Bovine  Tuberculosis  to  the  Public  Health.”  It 
is  reproduced  in  full  in  another  part  of  this  issue. 


TO  PROSECUTE  FOR  SHORT  WEIGHT. 

State  Food  Commissioner  Cutler  of  Missouri  has 
issued  a  notice  to  the  trade  that  he  will  prosecute 
any  dealer  found  violating  the  state  regulations 
concerning  weights  and  measures.  The  regulations 
particularly  referred  to  have  to  do  with  package 
goods,  and  though  a  reasonable  variation  in  weight 
is  allowed  for  shrinkage,  etc.,  the  commissioner 
warns  the  trade  that  both  the  figures  on  the  pack¬ 
age  or  on  the  bill  of  lading  or  invoice  must  approxi¬ 
mate  the  actual  weight  when  delivered,  or  he  will 
jirosecute.  His  notice  follows  ; 

Attention  to  all  interested  is  called  to  the  following: 

Regulation  28.  Statement  of  Weight,  Measure  and  Quan¬ 
tity:  Section  7,  Division  0. 

“(a)  If  any  statement  of  the  weight,  measure  or  quantity 
of  the  food  contained  in  a  package  is  printed,  it  shall  be  a 
plain  and  correct  slatement  of  the  average  net  weight,  meas¬ 
ure  or  quantity,  and  shall  be  placed  either  on  or  immediately 
above  or  below  the  principal  label,  and  of  the  size  of  letters 
specified  in  regulation  15;  or,  if  any  statement  of  the  weight, 
measure  or  quantity  is  made  on  a  bill  of  lading,  other  bill, 
or  invoice,  it  shall  be  a  plain  and  correct  statement  thereof. 

“(b)  A  reasonable  variation  from  the  stated  weight,  meas¬ 
ure  or  quantity  for  individual  packages  is  permissible,  pro¬ 
vided  this  variation  is  as  often  above  as  below  the  weight, 
measure  or  quantity  stated.  This  variation  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  inspector  or  analyst  from  the  changes  in  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  exposure  of  the  pack¬ 
age  to  evaporation  or  to  absorption  of  water,  and  from  the 
reasonable  variations  which  attend  the  filling  and  weighing 
or  measure  of  a  package.” 

Any  deviation  from  the  above  will  be  considered  by  this 
department  as  an  infraction  of  the  law,  and  in  each  instance, 
where  sufficient  evidence  is  presented  to  the  commissioner,  the 
parties  violating  the  law  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 


November  15,  Iblo, 
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RELATION  OF  BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS  TO  THE 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Convention  of  the  American  Meat  Packer.'  As.ociation,  Chicago. 
October  17,  1910,  by  E.  C.  Schroeder,  M.  D.  V.,  Superintendent 
Experiment  Station,  Bethesda,  Md. 


When  an  infectious  disease,  to  which  many  widely  dififer- 
ent  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  susceptible,  attacks 
persons  and  cattle  oftener  than  other  species  of  animals  its 
sigmhcance  among  cattle  for  the  public  health  merits  careful 
attention.  And,  if  we  hear  in  mind  that  persons  are  more 
intensely  exposed  to  cattle  than  to  other  animals,  through 
the  extensive  use  of  raw  dairy  products  at  all  periods  of  life 
and  the  frequent  use  of  cows  as  foster  mothers  for  human 
infants,  we  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  that  an  inquiry  into 
the  significance  of  the  disease  among  cattle  for  the  pulilic 
health  is  imperatively  necessary. 

Tuberculosis  or  consumption  is  tlie  disease  here  referred 
to;  no  other  infectious  and  contagious  disease  attacks  a 
greater  variety  of  animal  species  or  claims  more  victims,  and 
persons  and  cattle  are  not  only  its  commonest  victims.  l:)ut  it 
is  also  the  commonest  and  most  destructive  disease  of  per¬ 
sons  and  likewise  of  cattle;  hence  it  is  imperatively  neccs- 


E.  C.  SCHROEDER,  M.  D.  V., 
Superintendent  Experiment  Station,  Bethesda,  Md. 


sary  tl'at  we  sliould  inquire  with  the  utmost  care  into  tlie 
significance  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  for  the  puhlic 
health. 

The  two  subjects  with  which  this  inquiry  must  deal  are, 
first,  the  reasons  we  Iiave  for  lielieving  that  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis  from  cattle  may  injure  human  health,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  the  ways  in  which  these  germs  may  reach  human  beings. 

Immediately  after  the  great  bacteriologist,  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  Koch  of  Germany,  discovered  the  tubercle  bacillus 
and  proved  that  it  is  the  essential,  causative  agent  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  alike  of  human  beings  and  lower  animals,  no  reason 
existed  for  believing  that  tubercle  bacilli  from  tuberculous 
persons  and  from  tuberculous  cattle  differed  in  any  way, 
and  therefore  the  chief  question  which  presented  itself  at 
that  time,  regarding  the  significance  of  bovine  tuberculosis 


for  the  public  health,  was  purely  the  extent  to  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  is  exposed  to  tubercle  bacilli  from  cattle. 

Most  medical  men  believed  the  human  source  of  tubercle 
bacilli  to  be  a  vastly  greater  danger  for  persons  than  the 
bovine,  mainly  because  lung  consumption  was  then,  as  it  is 
novv  the  commonest  form  in  which  tuberculosis  manifested 
Itself  as  a  disease  that  can,  be  recognized  by  its  symptoms, 
and  because  the  disease  in  the  lung  was  believed  to  have 
Its  oiigin,  almost  invariably,  from  breathing  air  in  which 
dried  and  pulverized  human  tuberculous  sputum  was  sus¬ 
pended.  Only  the  less  frequent,  abdominal  forms  of  tuber- 
ci  losis  were  attributed  to  eating  food  that  contained  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  it  was  plainly  evident,  with  the  exception  of  those 
persons  whose  work  brought  them  into  immediate  contact 
with  tuberculous  cattle,  that  the  only  way  in  which  tubercle 
bacilli  from  the  bovine  source  could  reach  the  public  was  in 
articles  of  food. 

No  one  had  as  yet  clearly  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  pul¬ 
verize  tuberculous  sputum,  or  how  rarely  pulverized  sputum 
and  dust  particles  capable  of  suspension  in  the  air  contain 
living  tubercle  bacilli,  or  how  quickly  tubercle  bacilli  are  killed 
b\  the  action  of  light.  And  no  one  had  shown  how  easy  it 
IS  for  the  lung  to  become  infected  with  bacilli  deposited  from 
infected  food  in  the  mouth,  throat  and  digestive  tract,  or 
how  readily  it  may  become  infected  secondarily  from  even 
a  minute  tuberculous  area  in  any  other  portion  of  the  body, 
or  how  well  it  is  protected  against  the  entrance  of  dust  into 
Its  hner  tubes  and  chambers,  in  which  tubercolous  disease  of 
the  lung  ordinarily  begins. 

This  remained  the  state  of  the  question  until  Dr.  Theo- 
hald  Smith,  formerly  pathologist  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  now  professor  of  comparative  patholo¬ 
gy  at  Harvard  University,  dispvered  that  the  tubercle  bacilli 
mere  coinmonly  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  persons  are 
not  precisely  like  those  more  coinmonlv  associated  with  tu¬ 
berculosis  of  cattle. 

The  tubercle  bacillus,  or  the  primary,  essential  cause  of 
tuberculosis  or  consumption,  as  most  of  us  know,  is  a  mi¬ 
nute  vegetable  organism,  shaped  like  a  little  rod,  which  can¬ 
not  be  seen  witbout  the  aid  of  a  strong  microscope.  The 
discovery  made  by  Dr.  Smith  is,  that  the  little  rods,  artiff- 
cially  colored  so  that  they  can  be  better  seen,  from  the  bodies 
of  tuberculous  persons  are  slightly  more  curved  and  beaded 
than  those  from  the  bodies  of  tuberculous  cattle.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  difference  gives  the  impression  that  it  is  more 
marked  than  it  is  actually  found  to  be  when  seen  with  a 
microscope,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  es¬ 
caped  observation  for  years,  notwithstanding  that  numerous 
keen-eyed  investigators  were  daily  examining  tubercle  bacilli 
both  from  persons  and  cattle. 

Dr.  Smith’s  discovery  must  have  made  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  on  Dr.  Koch,  because  he  used  it  a  few  years  later  as  the 
only  evidence  that  deserved  careful  consideration  for  his 
sweeping  assertion  that  tuberculosis  of  cattle  is  a  negligible 
source  of  danger  for  the  public  health. 

Dr.  Koch’s  authority  as  the  discoverer  of  the  tubercle 
liacillus  and  the  workl’s  greatest  expert  on  tuberculosis,  or 
the  most  destructive  disease  of  mankind  and  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  gave  his  assertion  so  much  weight  that  not  only  tuber- 
rulo.<^is  investigators  and  the  medical  profession,  but  also  the 
educated  public  and  great  governments,  realized  that  a  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  raised  which  urgently  required  an  unimpeach¬ 
able  answer.  Consequently,  in  Germany  an  Imperial  Com¬ 
mission  was  appointed,  and  in  Great  Britain  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  deal  with  the  question  in  the  United  States  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .Agriculture,  through  its  Bureal  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  interested  itself,  and  throughout  the  civilized  world 
investigations  were  undertaken  by  an  army  of  independent 
investigators. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  investigations  that  were  made  re¬ 
vealed.  First,  it  was  found  that  Dr.  Smith  was  right  when 
he  distinguished  two  types  of  tubercle  bacilli,  which  were 
designated,  respectively,  as  human  and  bovine  types.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  was  found  that  human  types  are  commoner  in  human 
tuberculosis  than  bovine  types,  but  that  bovine  types  also 
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occur  in  human  tuberculosis.  And,  third,  that  human  and 
bovine  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  are  connected  by  a  chain  of 
intermediate  types,  some  of  which  are  more  like  the  human 
and  others  more  like  the  bovine,  but  which  strictly  cannot  be 
classed  as  either  human  or  bovine  types. 

The  occurrence  of  intermediate  types  between  the  human 
and  the  bovine  extremes  suggested  that  tubercle  bacilli  may 
not  be  constant  in  the  character  of  their  type;  and,  when 
studies  are  made  regarding  this  matter,  it  was  found  by  a 
number  of  investigators  that  the  immediate  type  of  a  tubercle 
bacillus  is  very  far  from  constant.  The  investigations  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  proved  that  bovine 
types  can  be  converted  into  human,  and  human  into  bovine, 
and  even  Dr.  Koch,  at  the  last  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis,  admitted  that  the  type  of  a  tubercle  bacilli  can 
be  modified  by  certain  processes,  though  he  characterized  this 
as  being  of  only  theoretical  and  not  of  practical  importance. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  impresses  others,  but  this  view,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Dr.  Koch  on  the  transformable  nature  of  the 
types  of  tubercle  bacilli,  seems  very  remarkable  to  me.  I 
cannot  understand  how  we  can  reasonably  avoid  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  in  a  study 
concerning  the  relation  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  the  public 
health  to  take  into  consideration  that  the  types  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  I  may  add,  specific  degrees  of  virulence,  are 
variable,  not  constant.  This  lack  of  constancy  indicates,  no 
matter  how  we  look  at  it,  that  the  evidence  for  the  infection 
of  human  beings  with  tuberculosis  from  the  bovine  source 
supplied  by  the  discovery  of  bovine  types  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  tuberculous  persons  tells  only  part  of  the  story,  and  by 
no  means  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  full  significance  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  as  a  source  of  danger  for  the  public 
health. 

With  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  bovine  types  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  human  tuberculosis,  we  may  say:  If  the 
grouping  of  tubercle  bacilli  into  human  and  bovine  types  is 
valid,  the  discovery  of  bovine  types  in  human  tuberculosis 
must  be  accepted  as  proof  positive  that  the  disease  was 
caused  by  the  infection  of  human  beings  with  tubercle 
bacilli  that  had  their  origin  in  bovine  animals,  unless  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  maintain  the  absurdity  that  tubercle  bacilli  of  human 
origin  can  be  converted  from  human  into  bovine  types  in 
human  bodies.  The  German  Imperial  Commission,  which 
seems  to  have  been  prejudiced  in  Dr.  Koch’s  favor  the  British 
Royal  Commission,  which  I  believe  was  strictly  impartial; 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  every  in¬ 
vestigator  whose  work  included  a  sufficient  number  of  ex¬ 
aminations  to  merit  notice,  proved  that  bovine  types  of  tu¬ 
bercle  bacilli  occur  in  some  cases  of  human  tuberculosis  as 
the  undeniable  and  real  cause  of  the  disease.  This  means, 
in  the  plainest  language,  that  tubercle  bacilli  from  cattle  can 
and  do  cause  tuberculosis  in  human  beings.  If  it  means  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  whole  controversy  about  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  ridiculous  and  should  be  abandoned  at  once 
without  wasting  more  time  and  thought  on  it,  not,  however, 
without  giving  due  recognition  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule 
with  few  exceptions,  tubercle  bacilli  from  cattle  have  been 
found  to  be  more  virulent  than  tubercle  bacilli  from  persons 
for  all  animals  on  which  they  have  been  tested,  including 
monkeys  and  anthropoid  apes  or  the  animals  that  are  the 
nearest  neighbors  in  the  zoological  scale  to  the  human  species. 

It  is  regrettable  ^that  the  only  reliable  means  we  have  to¬ 
day  to  prove  that  a  case  of  human  tuberculosis  is  due  to  in¬ 
fection  from  the  bovine,  source,  even  if  we  are  convinced 
that  the  transformable,  variable  character  of  the  types  of 
tubercle  bacilli  is  of  practical  and  not  merely  of  theoretical 
importance,  is  to  show  that  it  is  associated  with  tubercle 
bacilli  of  the  bovine  type.  We  have  no  way  at  present,  when 
we  find  human  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  human  tubercu¬ 
losis,  to  determine  whether  they  are  transformed  bacilli  or 
types  which  were  already  human  at  the  time  they  entered 
the  bodies  of  their  victims.  It  is  further  regrettable  that 
most  of  the  work  done  on  the  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  found 
in  human  tuberculosis  deals  largely  with  cases  that  were  spe¬ 
cially  selected  because  it  seemed  probable  for  various  rea¬ 
sons  that  infection  might  have  come  from  the  bovine  source, 
otherwise  we  would  now  have  sufficient  data  to  estimate  with 
fair  accuracy,  not  the  actual  or  the  maximum,  but  the  mini¬ 
mum  percentage  of  human  tuberculosis  chargeable  to  the 
bovine  source  of  infection. 

The  closest  approach  to  an  impartial  study  of  the  relative 
frequency  of  human  and  bovine  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  in 
human  tuberculosis  with  which  I  am  acquainted  was  made 
by  Dr.  William  H.  Park,  director  of  the  research  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  New  York  health  department,  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  According  to  the  latest  figures  I  have  of  the  exam¬ 


inations  made  by  these  investigators,  31,  or  7.22%,  of  429 
cases  of  human  tuberculosis  showed  the  bovine  type  of  tu¬ 
bercle  bacillus. 

In  speaking  about  his  work  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  Dr.  Park  explained  that  all  the  tubercle  bacilli 
he  classified  as  bovine  types  were  in  every  particular,  strictly 
true,  bovine  types,  but  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  he  classified 
as  human  types  included  10%  that  gave  a  reaction,  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  bovine  type,  with  a  test  which  Dr.  Theobald 
Smith,  who  is  generally  credited  to  rank  second  only  to  Dr. 
Koch  as  an  authority  on  tubercle  bacilli,  has  defined  as  es¬ 
pecially  important  for  distinguishing  between  human  and 
bovine  types. 

A  noteworthy  fact  about  the  work  of  Dr.  Park  and  his 
associates  is  the  frequency  with  which  bovine  types  of  tu¬ 
bercle  bacilli  were  found  in  tuberculous  children.  It  seems 
from  this  work  as  well  as  that  of  other  investigators,  in¬ 
cluding  the  German  Imperial  and  the  British  Royal  Commis¬ 
sions,  that  the  frequency  with  which  bovine  types  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  which  are,  we  must  not  forget,  proof  absolute  of  in¬ 
fection  from  the  bovine  sourse,  occur  in  human  tuberculosis, 
decreases  as  the  ages  of  the  tuberculous  persons  increase. 
For  example,  the  work  of  Dr.  Park  and  his  associates  gives 
us  the  following  figures:  Among  292  tuberculous  _  persons 
more  than  16  years  old,  not  one  showed  the  bovine  type 
of  tubercle  bacillus ;  among  fifty-three  tuberculous  pei;sons 
from  5  to  16  years  old,  nine,  or  17%,  showed  the  bovine 
type  of  bacillus,  and  among  eighty-four  children  under  5 
years  old,  twenty-two,  or  26%,  showed  the  bovine  type  of 
tubercle  bacillus. 

•  How  serious  this  is  as  a  charge  against  the  bovine  source 
of  tubercle  bacilli  cannot  be  fully  realized  until  we  know 
that  infection  with  tuberculosis,  considered  as  a  separate  fac¬ 
tor,  distinct  and  independent  of  the  time  at  which  tubercu¬ 
losis  manifests  itself  as  a  disease  by  recognizable  symptoms, 
is  gradually  but  certainly  being  proven  tq  be  an  event  in  the 
life  of  a  tuberculous  human  being  that  antedates  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  age  of  puberty. 

Remember,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  constant  in  their  types 
and  that  the  tuberculous  disease  which  is  recognized  by  its 
symptoms,  after  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty,  is 
usually  a  chronic  disease,  the  germs  of  which  may  have  been 
in  the  body  long  enough  to  have  become  greatly  modified,  if 
not  completely  transformed  from  one  type  to  another. 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  I  regard  the  bo¬ 
vine  source  of  tuberculosis  as  more  dangerous  for  the  public 
health  than  the  human,  because  that  is  not  my  belief,  but  it 
would  be  a  less  difficult  task  to  prove  it  more  dangerous 
with  our  present  knowledge  than  to  prove  that  it  is  neg¬ 
ligible. 

And  now,  as  I  believe  I  have  sufficiently  shown  that  tu¬ 
bercle  bacilli  from  cattle  can  and  do  cause  tuberculosis  among 
human  beings,  I  will  say  something  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  public  health  is  exposed  to  tuberculous  cattle. 

Meat  and  meat  products,  as  they  are  comparatively  rarely 
eaten  before  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  sufficient  degree 
of  heat  to  kill  tubercle  bacilli,  and  because  a  proper  inspection 
of  animals  slaughtered  for  food  is  widely  practiced,  cannot 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  important  agents  through  which 
tuberculosis  is  transmitted  from  animals  to  persons.  The 
principal  danger,  when  meat  from  extensively  tuberculous 
animals  is  used  as  food,  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  tubercle 
bacilli  may  be  carried  from  it,  in  or  on  culinary  utensils  or 
otherwise  during  its  preparation  for  the  table,  to  other  articles 
of  food  that  are  not  afterwards  cooked  before  they  are  eaten. 
If  we  had  no  other  reasons  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
carcasses  of  animals  that  show  more  than  a  small  amount  of 
localized,  removable  tuberculosis,  this  would  be  amply  suf¬ 
ficient. 

The  more  serious  and  dangerous  exposure  of  the  public 
health  to  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  must  be  charged  to  the  use 
of  raw  dairy  products.  Milk,  the  ordinary  milk  of  com¬ 
merce,  has  been  found  in  our  large  cities  to  be  frequently 
contaminated  with  tubercle  bacilli.  In  the  National  Capital, 
before  tuberculous  cows  were  eliminated  from  the  dairy 
herds  located  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  5%  of  all 
the  milk  samples  tested  from  the  ordinary  city  supply  were 
found  to  contain  living,  virulent  tubercle  bacilli,  and  there  are 
excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  the  conditions  at  Wash¬ 
ington  were  no  worse  than  they  are  in  many  and  really  much 
better  than  in  some  other  places. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk  is 
easily  explained.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
found  that  a  large  percentage  of  apparently  healthy  tubercu¬ 
lous  cows  expel  tubercle  bacilli  with  the  discharge  from  their 
bowels,  and  the  commonest  impurity  in  commercial  milk  is 
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material  from  the  bowels  of  cows.  Tuberculosis  of  the  udder 
among  cows  seems,  from  recent  observations,  to  be  less  rare 
than  it  was  formerly  believed  to  be,  and  during  the  first 
stages  of  udder  tuberculosis,  often  before  the  disease  can 
be  detected  by  a  physical  examination,  the  milk  is  already 
heavily  infected  with  tubercle  bacilli. 

After  years  of  careful  study  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  milk  of  a  cow  is  free 
from  tubercle  bacilli  until  we  have  definitely  proven,  with 
the  aid  pf  the  tuberculin  test,  that  the  cow  is  free  from  tu¬ 
berculosis.  But  this  alone  is  not  sufficient,  because  the  milk 
of  a  perfectly  healthy  cow  may  become  contaminated  from 
other  cows  in  her  environment  if  they  are  affected  with  tu¬ 
berculosis. 

The  extent  to  which  cow’s  milk,  the  kind  delivered  to  the 
consumer  by  city  dairymen,  is  infected  with  living,  virulent 
tubercle  bacilli,  must  impress  those  who  think  about  it  as  a 
seriously  dangerous  condition,  especially  if  it  is  viewed  in 
connection  with  such  facts  as  the  following;  First,  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  cow’s  milk  is  fed  to  young  children  as  a 
substitute  for  mother’s  milk ;  second,  that  many  physicians 
still  oppose  the  pasteurization  of  milk  of  questionable  freedom 
from  infectious  material,  though  it  is  now  known  that  pas¬ 
teurization,  or  the  exposure  of  milk  to  a  temperature  of  about 
150°  F.,  for  20  minutes,  effectually  destroys  the  tubercle  bacilli 
and  most  other  disease  germs  it  may  contain ;  third,  the 
common  occurrence  of  bovine  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  tu¬ 
berculous  children  under  five  years  of  age;  that  is,  children 
who  have  not  passed  the  milk-drinking  period  of  life;  and, 
fourth,  that  evidence  is  constantly  accumulating  to  show  that 
tuberculosis  is  a  disease  in  which  two  moments,  the  entrance 
of  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  body  and  the  later  development  of 
symptoms  to  which  a  physician’s  attention  is  called,  are  sep- 
aratea  ij>  a  greatly  varying  but  usually  quite  long  interval  of 
time,  and  that  the  first  moment,  as  I  have  already  stated,  com¬ 
monly  occurs  prior  to  the  age  of  puberty.  Those  who  doubt 
that  occult  and  undeveloped  tuberculosis  is  very  common  early 
in  life  should  examine  the  evidence  supplied  by  investigators 
who  have  made  extensive  tuberculin  tests  among  children,  or 
who  have  made  many  autopsy  examinations  of  children  who 
have  died  from  various  different  causes. 

Floyd  and  Bowditch,  two  American  investigators,  in  a 
paper  presented  at  the  International  Congress  on  Tubercu¬ 
losis  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1908,  made  the  following- 
statement:  “In  regard  to  post-mortem  statistics,  J.  Comby 
has  published  reports  from  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  showing 
that  38.5%  of  children  examined  showed  tuberculosis  lesions. 
Midler,  in  Munich,  found  43%  out  of  500  examinations.  Ham¬ 
burger  and  Sluka  discovered  41%.  in  401  post-mortems  in 
children  under  15  years.  These  figures  apply  to  tuberculosis 
occurring  in  any  portion  of  the  body  in  children  dying  from 
various  causes.” 

Dr.  Hugo  Northmann,  assistant  in  the  Clinic  for  Children 
in  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  published  an  article  in  the  Berliner 
Kliniche  Wochenschrift  early  this  year,  in  which  he  gives 
his  own  results  and  those  of  six  other  investigators  on  studies 
concerning  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis,  as  shown  by  the 
tuberculin  test,  among  children  14  years  of  age  and  younger, 
and  the  percentages  range  from  53  to  94. 

According  to  my  belief  we  cannot  insist  too  strongly  that 
all  studies  regarding  the  significance  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
for  public  health  should  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  great  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  tuberculosis  is  a  disease  of  which  the  es¬ 
sential,  causative  agent  enters  the  body  during  childhood, 
not  necessarily  to  engender  disease  which  is  recognizable  at 
once  as  tuberculosis,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  remain  there 
unsuspected  in  many  instances,  very  likely  in  small,  circum¬ 
scribed,  tuberculous  areas,  until  the  age  of  childhood  is  passed. 
It  is  the  usually  long  interval  of  time  between  infection  with 
tubercle  bacilli  and  the  eventual,  delayed  appearance  of  phys¬ 
ically  determinable  tuberculosis  that  justifies  the  belief  that 
the  percentage  of  tuberculous  persons  infected  from  the  bo¬ 
vine  source  can  be  determined  more  accurately  by  studying 
the  percentage  of  bovine  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  tuber¬ 
culous  children  than  in  tuberculous  persons  of  all  ages.  The 
transformable  nature  of  the  types  of  tubercle  bacilli,  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  intermediate  types,  and  the  10%  of  tubercle 
bacilli  classified  as  human  types  by  Dr.  Park,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  they  were  bovine  with  one  important  test,  all  speak 
for  this  conclusion. 

Next  to  milk,  butter  is  no  doubt  the  most  important  agent 
for  transporting  tubercle  bacilli  from  cattle  to  persons.  It 
has  been  shown  by  actual  tests  that  butter  made  from  milk 


which  contains  tubercle  bacilli  will  be  infected  with  the 
germs.  At  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  butter  was  made  from  infected  milk,  and 
it  was  found  both  to  contain  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  and 
that  the  bacilli  remained  alive  in  it  for  more  than  five  months. 
In  one  experiment  ordinary  salted  butter,  made  from  in¬ 
fected  milk,  was  fed  to  a  number  of  hogs  daily  for  one 
month  after  it  was  three  months  old,  in  quantities  no  greater 
than  are  currently  eaten  by  adult  persons,  and  some  of  the 
hogs,  which  were  proven  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis  before 
the  experiment  began  and  were  carefully  protected  from  all 
exposure  to  tubercle  bacilli  other  than  the  germs  in  the  but¬ 
ter,  contracted  the  disease. 

Milk  can  be  heated  m  the  home  of  the  consumer  and  be 
made  safe  against  tuberculous  infection,  but  this  is  not  easy 
with  butter,  which  is  one  of  the  best  known  mediums  for  the 
preservation  of  the  life  and  virulence  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Cream  and  ice  cream  are  not  safe,  because  tubercle  bacilli, 
though  their  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  milk,  ad- 
here_  to  the  cream  globules  in  a  manner  which  enables  them 
to  rise  in  milk  with  the  cream,  irrespective  of  whether  this 
rises  naturally  when  the  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  or  whether 
it  is  separated  with  a  centrifuge.  Cheese  also  has  been 
proven  to  harbor  living  tubercle  bacilli,  and  in  it  they  have 
been  shown  to  remain  alive  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  oleomargarine,  which  may  be  infected  from 
the  beginning  when  it  is  prepared  with  fat  from  uninspected 
and  badly  affected  tuberculous  animals,  but  which,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe,  is  much  more  apt  to  derive  its  con¬ 
tamination  from  thei  milk  and  butter  that  are  added  at  one 
stage  of  its  manufacture. 

1  he  tuberculous  dairy  cow,  no  matter  how  we  look  at  her, 
is  the  really  important  source  of  the  bovine  tubercle  bacilli 
to  which  the  public  health  is  exposed.  Unlike  tuberculous 
animals  that  are  slaughtered  under  unfavorable  conditions, 
which  exclude  proper  inspection,  the  exposure  of  the  public 
health  to  the  tuberculous  dairy  cow  is  not  a  single  exposure 
which  ends  her  career;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  daily  re¬ 
peated  exposure  which  sometimes  continues  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  have  had  under  my  personal  observation  tuberculous 
cows  that  expelled  tubercle  bacilli  from  their  bodies  several 
years  before  the  remotest  symptom  of  tuberculosis  which  a 
farmer  or  dairyman  could  discover,  presented  itself ;  cows 
from  which  a  conscientious  dairyman  might  have  sold  milk 
with  the  sincere  conviction  that  no  one  would  suffer  from 
drinking  any  quantity  of  it  in  a  raw  state.  Fortunately  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  pasteurization  as  an  expedient  to  which  it  can  safely 
resort  to  protect  itself  against  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk.  So- 
called  commercial  pasteurization,  however,  must  not  be 
trusted,  because  it  is  not  always  what  it  is  claimed  to  be,  as 
living  tubercle  bacilli  have  repeatedly  been  found  in  com¬ 
mercially  pasteurized  milk.  For  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  the  greatest  source  of  bovine  tuberculous  danger  I 
suggest  that  no  milk  should  be  sold  until  it  has  been  pas¬ 
teurized  under  strict  official  supervision,  unless  it  is  obtained 
from  cows  proven  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis  by  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  and  which  are  in  every  way  protected  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  tuberculosis.  Further,  I  suggest  that  the  milk  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cream,  ice  cream,  butter,  cheese  and 
oleomargarine  should  be  obtained  from  cows  certainly  free 
froni  tuberculosis,  or  that  it  should  be  properly  pasteurized, 
under  official  supervision,  before  it  is  used. 

Before  closing,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  little  attention  to 
the  more  purely  economic  side  of  the  bovine  tuberculosis 
problem,  as  any  condition,  even  if  it  is  not  associated  with 
disease  germs,  that  reduces  the  abundance  or  the  quality  of 
the  human  food  supply,  no  matter  whether  we  call  it  an  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  or  qualify  it  by  some  other  term,  increases 
the  difficulties  with  which  health  and  life  are  maintained. 
Those  who  know,  and  I  believe  it  is  exceptional  not  to  know, 
how  dependent  the  maintenance  of  health  is  on  a  sufficient 
amounr  of  good  food,  will  realize  that  a  nation  can  under¬ 
take  no  greater  public  health  work  than  the  conservation  of 
the  food  supplv.  The  need  for  such  conservation,  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  population  or  number  of  mouths  to  feed, 
and  a  stationary  soil  area  which  is  the  ultimate  measure  of 
the  amount  of  food  that  can  be  produced,  more  than  justifies 
the  expenditure  of  the  sums  of  money  great  nations  give  to 
the  protection  and  development  of  agricultural  industries. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  in  an  estimate  based  on  meat-inspection  and  tuber¬ 
culin-test  statistics,  has  given  us  reasons  to  believe  that  1% 
of  the  beef  cattle,  10%  of  the  dairy  cows  and  2%  of  the  hogs 
in  the  United  States  are  affected  with  tuberculosis.  As  we  have 
over  20  million  dairy  cows,  over  50  million  other  cattle  and 
nearly  55  million  hogs  in  the  United  States,  the  estimated 
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percentages  mean  that  we  have  about  one  tuberculous  food 
animal  for  every  25  human  inhabitants. 

To  the  losses  that  result  from  the  condemnation,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  the  tuberculous  animals  that  are  slaughtered 
for  food  under  inspection,  we  must  add  the  losses  due  to  the 
reduced  productivity  caused  by  the  presence  of  tuberculosis, 
rightly  called  consumption,  in  the  bodies  of  two  million  and 
more  dairy  cattle.  It  takes  just  as  much  good  forage  to 
maintain  a  tuberculous  cow  as  it  does  to  maintain  a  healthy 
cow. 

Tuberculosis  among  hogs,  we  have  the  strongest  reasons 
to  believe,  is  almost  wholly  due  to  tubercle  bacilli  derived 
from  cattle.  Personally,  I  am  convinced,  if  hogs  could  be  ef¬ 
fectually  protected  against  exposure  to  the  tubercle  bacilli 
expelled  in  various  ways  from  the  bodies  of  tuberculous 
cattle,  hog  tuberculosis  would  cease  to  exist  or  would  be,  at 
its  worst,  an  extremely  rare  affection;  hence  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  must  be  charged  with  the  reduced  food  value  of  at 
least  a  million  hogs. 

In  every  way  we  look  at  it  bovine  tuberculosis  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  menace  to  public  health,  and  justifies  that  we 
should  spare  neither  efforts  nor  money  to  effect  its  eradica¬ 
tion.  I  believe,  if  it  were  generally  appreciated  how  im¬ 
portant  a  part  tuberculosis  among  cattle  plays  in  causing 
human  disease  and  raising  the  cost  of  food,  there  would  be 
a  universal  demand  for  its  eradication,  and  no  one  would 
oppose  the  expenditure  of  the  money  required  to  reach  this 
end. 

And  now,  in  a  general  summary,  I  wish  especially  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  following  facts : 

1.  Absolutely  irrefutable  evidence,  the  discovery  of  bovine 
types  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  human  tuberculosis,  proves  that  an 
as  yet  undetermined  but  considerable  proportion  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  among  human  beings  is  due  to  tubercle  bacilli  that 
emanate  from  tuberculous  cattle. 

2.  The  observations  of  all  the  investigators  who  have 
given  attention  to  the  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  that  occur  in 
human  tuberculosis  prove  that  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  bo¬ 
vine  source  are  fairly  common  in  tuberculous  children.  The 
most  reliable  data  on  which  we  can  base  an  estimate  support 
the  conclusion  that  one-quarter  of  all  tuberculous  children 
under  5  years  old  are  affected  with  bovine  tubercle  bacilli. 

3.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  in 
tuberculous  children  is  ominously  significant  of  the  great 
magnitude  of  the  danger  to  which  the  public  health  is  ex¬ 
posed  through  bovine  tuberculosis,  because  infection  with  tu¬ 
berculosis  is  gradually  being  proven  to  be  an  event  of  cbild- 
hood. 

4.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  not  constant  in  their  types;  hence 
the  percentage  frequency  of  bovine  types  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  human  tuberculosis  can  at  best  give  us  an  estimate  of  the 
lowest  valuation  we  must  place  on  the  exposure  of  the  public 
health  to  tuberculous  cattle.  The  real  actual  or  maximum 
danger  cannot  be  estimated  if  we  ignore  the  two  facts,  (a) 
that  the  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  are  capable  of  transforma¬ 
tion,  and  (b)  that  the  interval  of  time  between  infection  and 
the  development  of  recognizable  tuberculosis  is  sufficient  to 
enable  transformations  to  be  effected. 

5.  The  danger  for  the  public  health  from  tuberculous  meat 
and  meat  products  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  Federal  meat- 
inspection  regulations  now  in  force  regarding  tuberculosis 
among  animals  slaughtered  for  human  food. 

6.  The  greatest  bovine  tuberculous  danger  for  the  public 
health  is  the  tuberculous  dairy  cow;  hence  it  is  desirable 
that  measures  should  be  taken  everywhere  against  the  use  of 
raw  dairy  products,  milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  butter  and  cbeese, 
that  are  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  tuberculous  cows. 

7.  Tuberculosis  is  so  common  among  dairy  cows,  and  tu¬ 
berculous  cattle  so  frequently  retain  the  appearance  of  health 
long  after  they  have  begun  to  expel  tubercle  bacilli  from  their 
bodies,  that  no  dairy  cow  can  safely  be  regarded  as  free 
from  tuberculosis  until  she  has  been  proven  so. 

8.  Even  as  a  purely  economic  question,  tuberculosis  among 
cattle  is  a  condition  that  causes  so  much  loss  and  so  mate¬ 
rially  affects  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  supply,  that 
it  merits  the  careful  attention  of  all  those  persons  who  are 
interested  in  human  health,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Finally,  when  all  the  known  facts  about  tuberculosis,  among 
persons  and  cattle  and  other  species  of  aniwals,  are ’studied 
m  their  bearing  on  the  significance  and  injp^r,ffince  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  for  the  human  race,  the  only  reasonable  conclu¬ 
sion  that  can  be  drawn  as  to  what  should  be  dqipe  is,  that  bo¬ 
vine  tuberculosis  should  be  eradicated  as  gqoq  ppssible  qt 
any  cost.  “■  "  ^  ‘  '  '  '  ' 


PROFESSOR  JAMES  W.  KELLOGG. 

Professor  James  W.  Kellogg,  head  of  the  bureau 
of  chemistry  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  having  completed  the  course  in 
1900.  He  was  assistant  chemist  of  the  Massachu- 
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setts  Experiment  Station  from  June,  1900,  to 
xMarch,  1902;  was  assistant  chemist  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station  from  March,  1902,  to 
January,  1906;  was  chief  chemist  of  the  Swift  Fer¬ 
tilizing  Works,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  from  January, 
1906  to  February.  1907:  was  assistant  chemist  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  from  February, 
1907,  to  October,  1907  ;  and  was  appointed  first  as¬ 
sistant  chemist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  October  ist,  1907,  succeeding  Mr.  F. 
D.  Fuller,  chief  chemist  of  the  department,  April 
1st,  1909. 


PHARMACOPOEIAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

1  he  announcement  of  the  membership  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Revision  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopteia  has  just  been  made.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

Joseph  P.  Remington,  Ph.  M.,  Chairman,  1832  Pine  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  Solis  Cohen,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Torald  Sollman,  M.  D.,  1353  E.  9th  street,  Cleveland,  O. 
^J.^F.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Washington; 

Henry  Kraemer,  Ph.  D.,  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Lawall,  Ph.  M..  College  of  Pharmacy,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

G.  D.  Rosengarten,  Ph.  D.,  Powers,  Weightman  &  Rosen- 
garten,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Stevens,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor.  Mich. 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Ph.  D.,  Cosmos  Club.  Washington,  D.  C. 

G.  M.  Bermger,  Ph.,  M.,  501  Federal  street,  Camden  N  J 

C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Ph.  M.,  930  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Ky 

W.  C.  Alpers,  Sc.  D.,  495  Columbus  avenue.  New  York 
City. 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  Ph.  G.,  134  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn 
N.  Y.  '■ 

C.  S.  N.  Hallberg,  Phm.  D.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  B.  Lyons,  M.  D.,  22  Brainard  street,  Detroit,  Mich 

Charles  Caspar!,  Jr.,  Phar.  D.,  University  of  Maryland 
Baltimore.  Md. 
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CORROSION  OF  METALLIC  FOOD  CONTAINERS 

r 

Address  of  Edward  Gudeman,  Ph.  D.,  Before  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Electrochemical  Society,  at  Kent  Laboratory,  Chicago,  October  15,  1910 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  All  of  you  know 
that  if  you  have  a  product  for  analysis,  that  you  will  be  sat¬ 
isfied  to  call  it  a  C.  P.  product  if  the  amount  of  total  im¬ 
purities  are  U.001%  or  less.  Atomic  weights  generally  do  not 
go  beyond  the  second  decimal  place,  and  most  chemists  in 
figuring  analytical  results  use  only  the  first  decimal  figure. 
In  Food  Chemistry  a  quantity  of  0.001%  is  often  considered 
a  tremendous  quantity,  especially  if  it  is  a  metallic  impurity 
or  an  antiseptic  or  coloring  ingredient,  and  1  cite  some  cases 
to  give  you  an  idea  how  far  some  food  chemists  and  food 
officials  carry  this  “foolish  accuracy,”  not  to  use  a  stronger 
term.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  was  submitted  to  me 
from  outside  of  this  state  some  carbonated  water,  condemned 
as  unwholesome  and  poisonous,  due  to  its  lead  contents,  and 
the  distributors  were  given  five  days  to  take  same  out  of  the 
market.  Analysis  showed  the  amount  of  lead  to  be  0.00003 
to  0.00005%.  Another  similar  product  was  found  to  be  free 
of  lead  as  it  was  put  into  the  container,  but  contained  about 
0.0003%  of  lead  after  three  days.  The  lej^d  m  this  case 
came  from  the  metallic  button  used  to  seal  this  special  kind 
of  bottle.  In  another  case  the  trace  of  lead  was  found  to 
be  due  to  solvent  action  on  the  pipes  used  in  the  apparatus 
and  the  manufacturer  w'as  given  ten  days  to  take  out  the 
whole  machinery  and  replace  it  with  such  machinery  as  would 
give  a  lead-free  product. 

The  stronger  the  corrosion  of  the  metal,  the  quicker  the 
solvent  action.  In  the  case  where  the  metallic  stopper  was 
the  cause  of  the  lead  entering  the  beverage  it  was  found  that 
the  button  used  to  hold  the  rubber  cap  averaged  in  new  but¬ 
tons  about  18%  of  lead.  The  old  corroded  button  was  found 
to  contain  about  8%  of  lead.  The  total  amount  of  lead  and 
tin  that  actually  went  into  solution  could  not  be  exactly  de¬ 
termined,  as  such  buttons  vary  in  weight,  but  it  was  strongly 
indicated  that  approximately  twice  as  much  lead  went  into 
solution  as  of  the  tin.  It  was  also  found  that  the  solvent 
action  of  carbonated  w'aters  on  lead  alloys  was  about  the  same 
as  on  the  lead  itself. 

As  another  case  showing  to  what  foolish  extremes  of  accu¬ 
racy  some  food  chemists  will  go,  I  cite  the  following:  In 
one  of  our  neighboring  states  the  distributors  of  a  food  prod¬ 
uct  w'ere  given  ten  days’  notice  to  clear  the  market  of  a  food 
product,  said  to  contain  a  quantity  of  sulphur  dioxide  or  its 
compounds.  On  request  I  investigated  this  matter  and  the 
chemist  who  made  the  analysis  stated  as  follows :  200  grams 
of  the  product  were  taken  for  analysis;  using  the  official 
methods,  the  distillation  was  continued  until  the  distillate 
amounted  to  2,500  c.  c.  To 'obtain  complete  oxidation,  with 
bromine,  this  was  concentrated  down  to  50  c.  c.,  placed  into 
a  test  tube  and  the  sulphates  precipitated  with  barium  chlo¬ 
ride.  As  no  visible  precipitate  appeared,  the  solution  was 
allowed  to  stand  about  18  hours,  the  clear  liquid  carefully  de¬ 
canted  and  the  bottom  of  the  test  tube  examined  with  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass,  showing  a  thin  film.  The  film  was  considered 
as  barium  sulphate  due  to  the  sulphurous  oxide  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  product,  and  the  product  was  condemned  and  the  dis¬ 
tributors  and  manufacturers  given  a  short  time  to  dispose  of 
the  stocks  on  hand.  Duplicating  the  work  quantitatively  it 
was  found  that  the  film  would  approximate  0.000001%  of 
the  amount  taken  for  analysis.  Under  the  official  stand¬ 
ard  for  sulphurous  oxide,  pertaining  to  imported  bever¬ 
ages,  a  maximum  of  50  milligrams  free  sulphurous  oxide 
per  kilo  is  permissible.  Parties  have  been  cited  into  the 
courts  to  defend  the  presence  of  a  faint  trace  of  nitrogen 
oxide  in  starch.  The  testimony  showed  that  the  amount 
present  was  less  than  found  in  the  atmosphere  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  and  the  defendants  were  discharged. 
Within  the  last  month  Federal  Inspection  Decision  No. 
126  places  the  maximum  amount  of  tin  allowed  in  food 
products  at  300  milligrams  per  kilo,  being  0.03%.  Tin 
has  been  one  of  the  substances  most  extensively  used  to 
protect  iron  from  corrosion  and  until  the  issuing  of  the 
last  Federal  Inspection  Decision  was  not  legislated  against,  in 
fact,  standards  were  accepted  for  the  amount  of  tin  required 
on  tin  plate  to  make  it  acceptable  to  be  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  food  containers. 

Tin,  copper,  lead,  silver  and  iron  are  very  soluble  met¬ 
als  (especially  when  traces  are  taken  into  consideration) 
in  the  liquids  used  with  canned  food  products  and  in  the 
peculiar  liquids  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  foods. 


It  is  immaterial  how  the  food  itself  is  protected,  it  will 
undergo  some  decomposition,  not  necessarily  putrefaction 
nor  producing  an  unwholesome  product.  This  decom¬ 
position  is  often  a  very  slow  one,  not  noticeable  until 
months  or  years  have  passed  since  the  product  was  put 
into  the  hermetically  sealed  container.  Among  the  two 
most  commonly  found  products  of  decomposition  are 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  Carbonic  acid 
is  one  of  the  strongest  corroding  acids  known  to  me,  espe¬ 
cially  when  acting  under  pressure  on  metals  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  water.  Some  18  years  ago  I  was  interested  in 
the  process  of  directly  corroding  metal  lead  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  Treating  finely  divided  lead  with  carbonic 
acid  under  pressure  would  change  the  lead  into  carbonate 
in  a  very  short  time,  the  process  being  now  in  use  for 
the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  lead,  white  lead,  direct 
from  the  metal.  The  finely  divided  lead  or  lead  sheets 
are  subjected  to  Avater  or  steam  under  a  pressure  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  Carbonated'  beverages  are  always  under  car¬ 
bonic  acid  pressure,  varying  from  5  to  125  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  the  decomposition  of  food  products  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  carbonic  acid,  produces  a  pressure  and  thereby 
solvent  action  is  increased.  This  no  doubt  explains  why 
food  products  placed  in  vacuum  containers  are  less  liable 
to  deterioration. 

Tin  is  a  good  protecting  medium  for  iron  under  two 
conditions,  you  must  obtain  a  perfect  coating  and  you 
must  obtain  a  perfect  contact  between  the  tin  and  the 
iron.  I  have  never  seen  a  piece  of  tin  plate  where  both 
of  these  conditions  were  met  with,  and  very  few  where 
either  of  these  two  conditions  were  found. 

There  are  four  main  reactions  that  take  place  with  food 
products,  due  to  the  character  of  the  foods  themselves  or 
to  their  decomposition,  under  normal  conditions  of  age¬ 
ing.  There  is  either  oxidation  or  reduction,  or  both,  and 
the  action  of  acids  or  alkalis  or  both.  A  perfect  container 
would  be  one  that  will  withstand  all  of  these  reactions. 
One  cannot  tell  with  certainty  which  reactions  will  take 
place  nor  how  they  will  take  place  nor  when.  Iron  is 
porous  and  in  tin  plating  the  pores  are  not  filled  or  coated. 
Tin  also  is  porous,  and  this  porosity  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  A  perfect  contact  between  the  tin  and  the 
iron  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  using  sufficient  tin  to 
coat  all  the  superficial  area  of  the  iron.  With  such  a  tin 
plate  the  corroding  action  on  the  tin  need  only  be  con¬ 
sidered.  After  a  large  series  of  trials  this  object  was  at¬ 
tained,  but  the  process  is  not  commercially  successful,  as 
the  cost  of  the  container  is  a  vital  consideration,  being 
about  twice  the  value  of  the  present  tin  can  with  its  con¬ 
tents.  Iron  and  steel  can  be  impregnated  so  as  to  have 
the  resisting  properties  of  gold.  Steel  springs,  knives, 
surgical  instruments,  etc.,  look  like  gold  and  have  the 
insolubility  of  gold,  with  all  the  characteristic  properties 
of  tempered  steel.  The  process  is  simple.  I  made  an 
amalgam  of  gold  and  impregnated  the  iron  article  with 
such  liquid  amalgam,  then  by  heat  vaporized  the  mercury 
and  obtained  an  iron  gold  article  that  Avithstood  the  cor¬ 
roding  action  of  acids,  exactly  like  gold.  The  amount  of 
gold  required  was  very  small,  about  tAvo  ounces  of  gold 
to  a  ton  of  iron  being  sufficient,  figuring  this  from  the 
small  experimental  samples  made.  The  serious  objection 
to  this  process  was  that  the  amalgam  of  gold  had  to  be 
liquid  and  it  was  necessary  to  vaporize  about  99(4  lbs. 
mercury  for  every  ^  pound  of  gold  used,  an  amalgam  of 
over  (4%  not  Avorking  satisfactorily.  Experimentally  the 
process  is  a  success,  but  commercially  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  such  that  the  cost  of  such  a  plate  will  be  from  12 
to  IS  times  the  cost  of  a  tin  plate,  making  the  cost  of  the 
gold  iron  container  exceed,  often,  the  cost  of  the  present 
container  with  contents. 

Other  liquid  alloys  Avere  tried  and  some  very  peculiar 
results  obtained.  Copper  impregnated  Avith  sodium  amal¬ 
gam  Avas  found  to  resist  the  action  of  acids  and  water  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  metals  themselves.  I  haA^e  no 
explanation  to  offer  why  a  copper  sodium  plate  should 
resist  acid  more  than  the  copper  itself.  The  resistance  of 
such  a  plate  to  water,  being  greater  than  the  resistance 
of  sodium  itself,  can  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  the 
dilution  of  the  sodium  with  the  copper,  thereby  protecting 
(he  sQdivmt  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  water. 
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Very  peculiar  results  were  obtained  when  impregnating 
copper  with  antimony  amalgam.  It  was  found  that  such 
antimony  impregnated  copper  greatly  resisted  the  action 
of  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  amount  of  copper  that  went 
into  solution  from  the  surface  contact  being  not  over  10% 
of  the  amount  that  went  into  solution  from  the  edges. 
The  acid  penetrated  from  the  edges  towards  the  center, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  solvent  action  of  the  acid  from 
the  edges  towards  the  center  was  visibly  noticeable. 
Strength  of  acid,  temperature  and  time  are  factors  that 
materially  influence  this  action.  Protecting  the  edges  by 
dipping  into  paraffin  showed  conclusively  that  the  corrod¬ 
ing  action  of  nitric  acid  on  copper  was  greater  than  on  the 
same  amount  of  copper  impregnated  with  antimony. 

Very  extensively  used  for  food  containers  are  the  so- 
called  enameled  cans.  They  are  not  real  enameled  cans, 
but  simply  metal  plates  on  which  an  enamel  has  been 
baked.  Real  enamel  should  become  part  of  the  whole  and 
not  simply  a  superficial  protecting  coating  that  can  be 
separated  by  mechanical  means.  Experiments  were  made 
to  impregnate  enamels  in  iron  plates,  but  the  high  pres¬ 
sure  required  makes  the  process  too  expensive  to  be  com¬ 
mercially  developed  now.  The  enamel  was  forced  into 
the  iron  plate  at  a  pressure  of  about  50,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  The  superficial  excess  coating  of  enamel  was 
scraped  off  the  plate,  and  the  impregnated  plate  subjected 
to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  enamel.  Enamel  impreg¬ 
nated  iron  plates  withstood  the  action  of  acids  and  alkali 
fully  as  well  as  glass.  There  were  many  difficulties  found 
in  using  enamels  and  experiments  were  then  made  to  im¬ 
pregnate  iron  plates  with  glass.  The  results  were  most 
satisfactory,  and  until  the  process  and  products  are  fully 
protected  no  details  can  be  given. 

The  best  results  were  so  far  obtained  when  using  a  very 
fusible  lead  glass.  Such  impregnated  _  glass  iron  plates 
were  found  to  resist  the  corroding  action  of  food  juices 
fully  as  well  as  the  glass  itself.  The  amount  of  lead  that 
will  go  into  solution  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Whether  such  a  container  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
food  officials  and  food  chemists  who  condemn  food  prod¬ 
ucts  containing  0.00003%i  of  lead  and  who  consider  about 
0.000001%!  of  sulphur  dioxide  as  unwholesome  remains  to  be 
seen. 


RESTAURANTS  PURVEYORS  OF  DISEASE. 

BY  LUCY  L.  DOGGETT. 

In  many  of  the  numerous  restaurants  of  the  city 
there  is  a  common  custom  of  sweeping  the  restaurant 
at  the  time  customers  are  taking  their  lunches,  break¬ 
fasts  and  dinners.  No  worse  form  of  carrying  disease 
could  be  thought  of  than  this,  for  during  the  process 
of  sweeping  the  innumerable  germs,  from  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  means  of  obtaining  them,  are  swarming  all  over 
the  tables,  edibles  and  dishes. 

Many  states  have  passed  laws  forbidding  the 
exposure  of  fruit  on  the  sidewalks  without  glass  cov¬ 
ers,  so  as  to  lessen  the  spread  of  disease ;  restaurant 
keepers  should  not  allow  the  use  of  the  broom  or  dry 
mop  while  their  restaurants  are  open  to  the  public.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  sweep  the  restaurant,  then  it  should 
be  temporarily  closed  until  the  sweeping  is  done  and 
the  dust  that  has  risen  has  been  allowed  to  settle  and 
wiped  off  the  tables,  and  the  dishes  are  washed.  Clean 
dishes  should  be  covered  during  the  process  of  sweep¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  more  expensive  res¬ 
taurants  of  the  city  sweeping  is  never  done  at  the 
time  meals  are  served,  but  in  the  restaurants  where 
many  eat  it  is  frequently  done  and  disease  is  spread- 
in  this  way. 

It  gives  one  a  very  clear  idea  of  how  rapidly  dis¬ 
ease  is  spread  to  go  to  the  dairy  show  and  see  the 
pictures  of  the  house-fly  magnified  carrying  decom¬ 
posing  matter  full  of  germs  from  one  plate  to  another, 
so  these  dirt-laden  millions  of  germs  in  sweeping  the 
restaurants  at  meal  time  not  only  fill  the  food  of  the 
restaurant  eater  but  also  his  mouth  and  nasal  passages. 
All  the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  flesh  is  heir 
to  are  carried  and  spread  in  this  way.  It  is  far  better 


not  to  sweep  the  restaurant  more  than  twice  a  day,  and 
have  it  look  not  so  clean,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  be¬ 
coming  infected  with  tubercular,  fibroid  or  any  infec¬ 
tious  disease.  Cups  and  glasses  very  much  nicked 
should  be  thrown  away,  for  it  is  impossible  to  rid 
these  broken  places  of  numerous  germs  which  are  a 
medium  for  the  transfer  of  disease. 

Refreshments  served  in  nickel  and  dime  shows  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  sweeping  and  thorough 
stirring  of  dust,  which  is  also  a  medium  for  transfer 
of  disease. 


Grandmother  Used 


Kingsford’s  Corn  Starch.  She  made  good 
things  to  eat  with  it.  For  over  60  years 
Kingsford’s  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
extreme  delicacy  and  purity.  It  takes 
weeks  of  old=fashioned  care  to  produce 


OHE  <l4|  potJRD. 


OSWEGO 

CORN  STARCH 

— while  ordinary  corn  starch  can  be  made  in  a 
few  days.  Y«*t  you  ara  asked  as  much  for 
these  low-ciraee  corn  starches  as  for 
Kingsford’s. 

It  will  pay  you  in  every  way 
to  insist  upon  Kingsford’s  Corn 
Starch. 

The  Cook  Book  “00”  tells  “What  a 
Cook  Ought  to  Know  About  Corn 
Starch,”  I  68  of  the  best  re- 
,  >  cipes  you  ever  tried.  It’s 
free  —  just  send  your 
name  on  a  post  card. 

T.  KINQSFORD 
&  SON 
OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


National  Starch  Company, 
Successors 


Willis  Baldwin 


Elliot  O.  Grosvenor 


BALDWIN  &  GROSVENOR 

ATTORNEYS 

FOOD  LAWS  SPECIALIZED 


Majestic  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 


We  Use  No  Benzoate  of  Soda  or  any  Other 
Chemical  Preservative  in  the  Manufacture 


OF 

OUR 


Catsup,  Prepared  Mustard  or  Sauces 

We  guarantee  our  products  to  keep  in  any  climate  for 
six  months.  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

HUSS-EDLER  PRESERVE  CO.,  612-622  w.  kinzie  st.,  Chicago. 
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There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE, 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


=PET 

BRAND 

[Yupomteii  Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  Illinoic 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


c/-^  Wafer 
[  Sliced  Dried  Beef 

is  the  most  delicious  dried  beef 
you  ever  tasted.  Put  up  in  both 
air-tight  cans  and  glass  jars,  it  is 
sliced  to  a  uniform  thinness,  and 
retains  all  of  the  delightful  flavor 
and  goodness  of  fresh  cut  dried 
beef. 

Jt  Tempting  Dish — Libby’s 
Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef  served 
hot  on  toast  with  cream  gravy. 
Served  cold  for  picnics,  hunting 
and  fishing  trips,  etc.,  it  is  a  most 
appetizing  and  convenient  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  lunch. 

Jlsk  vour  grocer  for  Libby’s, 
and  insist  upon  getting  Libby’s, 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  •  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious,  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEARTH. 

BERKEI^Y. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

■Martin  Regensimrger,  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco. 
tY  Le  Moyne  Wilk,  M.  D..  Yice-Pre.sident,  Los  Angeles, 
william  F.'  Snow,  M.  D.,  Secretai-y.  Sacramento. 

M.  E.  .Jaffa,  M.  S.,  Director  State  Food  and  Drug  I-aboratory, 
I'niversity  of  California,  Berkeley. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU.  114  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

.John  A.  Bliss,  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 

Win.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER. 

STATE'  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  DIVISION. 

Willnir  F  Cannon,  Food  Commissioner. 

E.  C.  Hiil,  M.  D.,  State  Chemist. 

DAIRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Cochran,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

.1.  .1.  Gerardet,  Deputy  Dairy  Commissioner. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. 

STATE  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Hon.  Hubert  F.  Potter,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Tvler  Cruttenden,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

.ibhn  Phillips  Street,  ^M.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge. 

DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

.1.  W.  DeWitt,  M.  D..  President,  St.  Georges. 

■\.  PI.  Kranz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  E’xecutive  Officer. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

HEAI..TH  DEPARTMENT. 

William  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer. 

R,  L.  f.fynch.  Chief  Chemist. 

FLORIDA. 

tallahassep:. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

B.  E.  McLin,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

R.  E.  Rose,  Chief  Chemist. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

T.  G.  Hudson,  Commissioner  of  A,griculture. 
r’.  P:.  Stallings,  Chief  Chemi.st. 


KENTUCKY. 

I.E'XINGTON. 

agricultural  PIXPERIMENT  STATION. 

■M.  A.  Sccvell,  Director. 

R.  M.  Allen,  Executive  Officer,  Pood  Division. 

.J.  O.  Tja  Bach.  Chief  Chemist,  P''ood  Division. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW  ORLE.VNS. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTPI. 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowdlng,  President,  Caddo. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Kelly.  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Hamilton  P.  Jones,  Food  Commissioner. 

Geo.  B.  Taylor,  Analyst,  New  Orleans. 

MAINE. 

ORONO. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Chas.  D.  Woods.  Director. 

J.  M.  Bartlett,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  Food  Analysis. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

W.  B.  D.  Penniman,  Chemist. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

(In  Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs.) 

Henry  P.  Walcott,  M.  D.,  Chairman. 

Mark  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  S.  B.,  Chemist. 

STATE  DAIRY  BUREAU. 

.1.  Lewis  Ellsworth,  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary. 

P.  M.  Harw'ood.  General  Agent. 

MICHIGAN. 

H4NSING. 

Colon  C.  Lillie,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

N.  P.  Hull,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Floyd  W.  Robinson,  State  Analyst. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  PAUL. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

.\ndrew  French,  Commissioner. 

John  McCabe,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

.lulius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

MISSOURI. 

COLUMBIA. 

STATE  P'OOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

William  P.  Cutler.  M.  D.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

H.  Douglass,  Deputy  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  and 
Analyst. 

F.  L.  Austin,  Secretary. 

MONTANA. 

HELENA. 

■MONTANA  MEAT  AND  MILK  INSPECTION  COMMISSION. 
Dr.  M^m.  Treacy,  President. 

M.  F.  Knowles,  .Secretary. 

NEBRASKA. 


IDAHO. 

BOISE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 
George  E.  Hyde,  President,  Rexburg. 

W.  D.  Sprlngei-,  Secretary.  Boise.  . 

James  H.  Wallis,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary 

oise.  .  ,  . 

Claude  Mason,  State  Chemist,  Boise. 


Insiiector, 


LINCOLN. 

NPIBRASKA  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

S.  L.  Mains,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Department. 
PI.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist. 

NEVADA. 

RENO. 

AGRICULTURAL  PIXPEKIMPINT  STATION. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  P'ood  Commissioner, 
.lohn  B.  Newman,  Asslt.  Food  Commissioner. 
'P  J.  Bryan,  State  Analyst. 

('harles  F.  McKinley.  Attorney. 


INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

ST.ATPI  BOARD  OF  HPIALTH. 


H.  E.  Barnard,  B. 
Cliemist  in  Charge. 

H.  E’.  Bishop,  B.  S. 


S.,  PMod  and  Drug- 
Food  Chemist. 


Commissioner 


IOWA. 

DES  MOINES. 

STATE  FOOD  AND  DAIRY  COMMISSION. 


W.  B.  Barney,  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 

B  C  Iliff,  Deputy  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner. 
J  ‘  R.'  Chittick,  Chief  Chemist. 

KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. 


and 


S. 


STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

J.  Crumbine,  M.  D,,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and 


Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  ^ 

F  H  S  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health. 

H.  Louis  Jackson,  State  Food  Analyst,  Lawrence. 

,Iuliiis  T.  Willard,  Chemist  State  Board  of  Health.  -Man 
liatten. 


.Joseph  PIdward  StuliJis.  Director. 

Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge  P'ood  Control. 
M.  Bryc'e  Kennedy,  Asst.  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. 

STATPl  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

G.  P.  Conn,  M.  D.,  President. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Sec.  and  Director  of  laboratory. 
Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

NEW  JERSEY, 

.  TRENTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

Cvrus  P".  Brackett,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Bruce  S.  Keator,  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Dir.  State  LaJioratory  of  Hygiene,  in 
Charge  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Raymond  L  Pearson,  Commissioner. 

George  L.  P’landers.  Asst.  Com.  and  Counsel,  Albany,  N.  \. 
Henry  H.  Kracke,  Asst.  Com.,  23  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
ST.4TE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEAI..TH. 

Plugene  H.  Porter,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Wllli.s  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Dir.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

RALEIGH. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Elias  Carr,  Secretary. 

B.  W.  Kilgore.  State  Chemist.  Stock  Food  Control. 

W.  IM.  Allen,  Food  Chemist,  Human  Food  Control. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

FARGO. 

U.  F.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner  and  Chemist. 

R.  F.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Hon.  Renick  W.  Dunlap,  Commissioner. 

Charles  H.  May.  Chief  Inspector. 

T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  3935  Spring  Grove  Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

Prof.  William  McPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

O.  S.  Markworth,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

Prof.  Perry  L.  Hobbs,  Chemist.  Cleveland. 

Prof.  Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA. 

SHAWNEE. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE’  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Dr.  .1.  C.  Mahr,  Commissioner  of  Health. 

Prof.  Edwin  DeBarr,  State  Chemist,  Norman,  Okla. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND. 

DAIRY  AND  POOD  COMMISSION. 

.1.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Bert  Pilkington.  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD 

COMMISSION. 

X.  B.  Critehfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

.lames  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

01i\’er  D.  Schock.  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

MANILA. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Victor  G.  Heiser.  Director  of  Health. 

Paul  C.  Freer,  Director  Bureau  of  Science. 

H.  D.  Gibbs,  Chief  Chemist  Bureau  of  Science. 


UNITED  STATES. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

.James  Wilson,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Geo.  P.  McCabe,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
P.  L.  Dunlap,  Secretary  Board  of  Pood  and  Drug  Inspection. 
H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

^Y.  1).  Bigelow,  Chief,  Division  of  Foods. 

G.  E.  Patrick.  Chief  of  Dairy  Laboratory. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Kebler,  Chief  of  Drugs  Laboratory. 

.1.  K.  Haywood,  Chief  of  Miscellaneous  Division. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chief  of  Washington  Food  Inspection  Labora¬ 
tory. 

B.  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  Boston  IJaborator^■. 

VV.  L.  Dubois,  Chief  of  Buffalo  Laboratory. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Chief  of  Chicago  Laboratory. 

B.  R.  Hart,  Chief  of  Cincinnati  Laboratory. 

A.  E.  Leach,  Chief  of  Denver  Laboratory. 

H.  L.  Schulz,  Chief  of  Detroit  Laboratory. 

R.  A.  Duncan,  Chief  of  Honolulu  Laboratorj'. 

A.  V.  H.  Mory,  Chief  of  Kansas  City  Laboratory. 

C.  W.  Harrison,  Chief  of  New  Orleans  Laborator>'. 

R.  E'.  Doolittle',  Chief  of  New  York  Laboratory. 

G.  H.  Ross,  Chief  of  Omaha  LaboratoiT. 

C.  F.  Brlnton,  Chief  of  Philadelphia  Laboratory. 

M.  C.  Albrech,  Chief  of  Pittsburg  Laboratory. 

E.  L.  Lyman,  Chief  of  Portland  Laboratory. 

A.  S.  Mitchell,  Chief  of  St.  Paul  Laboratory. 

R.  A.  Gould,  Chief  of  San  Francisco  Laboratory. 

W.  C.  Burnett,  Chief  of  Savannah  Laboratory. 

H  M.  Loomis.  Chief  of  Seattle  Laborator^^ 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  Biochrome  Division. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Royal  E.  Cabell.  Internal  Revenue  Comtrrissioner. 

B.  Adams,  Chief  Divisiorr  of  Chenristry. 

Officers  desigrrated  for  the  enforceirrent  of  the  national  food 
and  drugs  act: 

Pr-anklin  MacVeagir,  Secretary  of  the  Treasur>-. 

.Lames  Wilsorr,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagle,  Secretary  of  Corrrmerce  and  Ijabor'. 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  F.  L.  Dunlap.  Geo.  P.  McCabe. 

REFEREE  BOARD  OF  CONSULTING  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTS. 

Dr.  Ira  Remserr,  Dr.  John  H.  Long.  Dr.  Rus.sell  H.  Chittenden. 
1  ir.  Alonzo  Taylor,  Dr.  C.  A.  Herter. 

UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER. 

Willard  Hansen.  State  Dair-j-  and  Food  Conmrissioner. 

Herrrrair  Harnrs.  State  Chemist. 


PORTO  RICO. 

SAN  JUAN. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Thorrras  Vazquez,  Supervisor  of  Health. 

Rafael  del  Valle  Sarrage,  Chemist. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

P.  J.  Gaskin,  Chairman  of  Coirrnrissiotr. 

Bernard  T.  Lennon,  Member  of  Commission. 

John  E'.  Groff,  Secretary  and  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

C.  F.  Williams.  Secretary. 

Francis  L.  Parker,  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

VERMILLION. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

Prof.  Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 

Jens  M.  Otterness,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Inspector. 

P.  Ryger,  Dairy  Expert. 

TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Lucius  P.  Brown,  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  and  Director 
of  Laboratory. 

J.  A.  Albright.  Secretary. 

TEXAS. 

DENTON. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Denton,  Tex.,  Commissioner. 

P.  S.  Tilson,  Assistant  Chemist. 


VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly.  M.  D.,  President.  Rutland,  Vt 
Henry  D.  Holton.  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

B.  H.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Laboratory,  Burlington. 

C.  P.  Moat,  Chemist,  Burlington. 


VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

G.  W.  Koiner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Wm.  D.  Saunders,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

B.  W.  Magruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON. 


DAVENPORT. 

DAIRY'  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Pood  Commissioner.  Davenport. 

'wni'^H°*^Adams,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 

'oeorg^e  D.  Prigmore,  Drug  Inspector,  Chehalis,  Washington. 
Prof  Elton  Fulmer.  State  Chemist,  Pullman.  Washington. 

L.  W.  Hansen,  Deputy  Dairy  Instructor.  Seattle. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


J.  B.  Garvin,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

DAIRY'  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 
Richard  Fischer.  Ph.  D..  Chemist. 

WYOMING. 

CHEYENNE. 

DAIRY,  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION, 

E  W.  Burke,  Dairy,  P'ood  and  Oil  Commissioner. 
Piof.  Henry  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT 
CERTIFIED  COLORS 

Colors  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  test  required  by  the  Government’s 
established  standard  for  purity  and  harmlessness  will  not  be  certified  by 
the  Federal  officials. 

The  expense  of  coloring  matter  used  by  confectioners  is  the  smallest 
item  in  their  material  account.  It  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  considered 
in  determining  the  selling  price  of  the  product.  It  is  so  small  that  it 
would  seem  wise  for  confectioners  to  buy  only  the  “Certified”  colors, 
whose  purity  and  harmlessness  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government  cer¬ 
tification.  Thus  you  have  a  double  protection — the  maker’s  guarantee 
and  the  Government  certification. 

It  would  also  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
those  colors  which  are  uncertified^  for  many  of  them  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  arsenic  and  other  poisonous  matter,  which,  when  used  in  food,  may 
cause  such  food  to  be  injurious  to  health.  It  is  preposterous  to  assume 
that  the  Government  would  maintain  a  large  organization  of  the  fore¬ 
most  chemists  in  America  to  create  standards  of  purity  in  foods  unless 
there  was  ample  reason  for  so  doing. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

ATLAS  BRAND 

CERTIFIED  COLORS 

ESTABLISHED  1831 

87-89  Park  Place  112-114  Franklin  Street 

New  York  Ghica^o 


[/  CHARLES  D.  WOODS 


S.J.CRUMBINE  M.D. 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


i WILLIAM  P.  CUTLER  M.D. 


*1—  EXECUTIVE  committee' 
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60  Million  Cans  Sold  in  1909 


Fudge,  Taffy,  Caramels, 
Butter  Scotch — make  them 
at  home  —  and  try  the 

New  Karo  extra  quality,  clear  as  strained 
honey — the  ideal  Candy  Syrup. 

Karo  Cook-Book — Fifty  pages,  including 
thirty  perfect  recipes  for  home  candy  making 
— Free.  Send  your  name  on  a  post  card,  to¬ 
day,  to 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

Dept.  OO.  NEW  YORK  P.  O.  Box  161 
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“Nature's  Gift  from  the  Sunny  South’’ 


^^Way  Down  South  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton” 

If  you  could  see  cotton  growing  in  the 
fields  in  all  its  purity— could  see  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  cotton  seed  oil  is  ex 
tracted  and  refined  until  odorless  and  neutral 
in  taste — could  be  made  to  realize  that  frofft 
Cottonfleld  to  Kitchen  human  hands  never 
touch  the  oil  from  which  Cottolene  is  made 
you  would  appreciate  why  Cottolene  is  so 
much  purer  and  more  healthful 
than  lard  ever  could  be. 

Cottolene  is  a  cleanly,  wholesome 
frying  and  shortening  medium — just 
as  pure  as  olive  oil — and  makes  food 
palatable,  digestible  and  healthful. 

Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 
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Henderson  Bourbon 

and 

Maryland  Reserve  Rye 

Analysis  Proves  them  to  be 

PURE  FOOD 

WHISKIES 

Up  to  Standard  and  True  to  Label 

For  Sale  by 

BREEN  S.  KENNEDY 

I28-I30  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

\\  e  announce  with  much  satisfaction  the  publication 
in  our  January  issue  of  the  personal  views  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  commissioners  who  were  present  at  the  re¬ 
cent  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  hood  and  Dairy  Departments  at  New  Orleans, 
on  the  results  of  the  convention  as  applied  to  their 


])articular  states.  These  comments  will  be  the  views 
of  the  men  who  were  present  and  participated  ir.  the 
proceeding's  of  the  gathering,  and  will  be  read  with 
interest,  we  are  sure,  as  the  ex])ression  of  what  the 
writers  actually  feel  upon  the  subject. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVEN¬ 
TION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
AND  NATIONAL  FOOD  AND  DAIRY 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Ihe  white  dove  of  peace  graced  by  her  jiresence 
the  1910  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and 
National  hood  and  Dairy  Departments,  held  in  New 
Orleans,  November  29th  to  December  2nd.  inclusive. 
In  marked  contrast  to  the  discontent  at  [amestown 
and  New  Haven,  to  the  tumult  and  turmoil  at  Mack¬ 
inaw,  and  the  terrific  explosion  at  Denver,  was  the 
amicable,  conciliatory  and  fraternal  spirit  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  deliberations  and  even  the  policies  of 
the  New  Orleans  convention.  It  reminded  one  of 
the  good  old  times  at  Milwaukee.  Buffalo,  Chicago 
and  Portland,  before  one  man  got  so  infinitely  better 
than  his  fellow  men.  No  one  man  or  set  of  men 
insisted  on  hogging  everything  in  sight  from  policies 
to  the  presidency,  from  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
to  the  election  of  officers.  Perhaps  some  inkling 
of  Carnegie  s  $10,000,000  peace  jiresent  reached  the 
southern  city,  for  certainly  the  spirit  of  arbitration 
was  in  the  air  and  all  dififerences  were  adjusted  and 
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a  common  gTound  found  whereon  all  could  stand.  The 
harmony  of  this  convention  was  not  the  harmony  of 
the  sheep  in  the  lion’s  maw.  It  was  a  g-emiine  effort 
to  get  together — to  divide  differences,  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  the  minority  as  well  as  the  majority, 
d'he  officers  elected  were  selected  from  the  different 
factions  to  satisfactorily  represent  all  parties. 

Two  commissioners  of  the  old  warring  school, 
commissioners,  too,  that  had  been  honored  by  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  presidency,  attended  the  caucuses  and 
deliberations  of  the  body  until  they  discovered  that 
thev  were  not  on  the  harmony  slate  for  office,  and 
then  quickly  packed  their  grips  and  boarded  the  first 
train  north.  Probably  the  two  recalcitrants  expected 
that  the  entire  convention  would  be  put  to  rout  or 
left  rudderless  and  leaderless.  No  serious  catastrophe, 
however,  happened.  On  the  contrary,  the  conven¬ 
tion  seemed  to  get  along  reasonably  well  without  the 
inspiration  of  their  presence  and  if  any  great  void 
was  created  it  was  considerately  concealed  by  the 
members  of  the  Association. 

If  the  convention  was  characterized  by  no  other 
feature  than  the  spirit  of  harmony  carried  into  action, 
it  would  have  been  noteworthy,  but  important  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted,  important  resolutions  passed  and 
important  papers  read  and  favorably  acted  upon.  The 
harmonious  voice  of  such  a  convention  will  lie  heeded 
by  any  power  that  is,  even  the  sovereign  people. 

Among  the  important  actions  taken  by  the  con¬ 
vention  was  that  favoring  a  weights  and  measures  law. 
Whether  this  shall  mean  a  law  similar  to  the  national 
law,  or  a  law  such  as  some  states  now  have  requiring 
net  weights  and  measures  on  all  package  goods,  is  not 
altogether  clear.  If  the  latter,  presumably  in  view  of 
the  plea  for  harmony  in  state  and  national  laws,  a 
national  law  covering  the  subject  should  first  be 
passed.  This  recommendation  borders  on  radical  leg¬ 
islation,  legislation  which  adds  to  the  expense  of  the 
manufacturer  and  consequently  of  the  consumer  with¬ 
out  corresponding  benefit  to  the  purchaser.  Whether 
or  not  this  proposed  legislation  is  wise,  we  will  not 
discuss  at  this  time,  but  certainly  the  demand  for 
such  legislation  by  a  unanimous  vote  will  have  weight 
and  force. 

Another  important  action  of  the  convention  is  that 
calling  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
Lmited  States,  of  a  food  standard  commission.  The 
faults  of  the  old  standard  committees  are  well  known. 
The  defects  in  the  standards  proposed  are  conspic¬ 
uous.  The  Association  might  have  appointed  a  stand¬ 
ard  committee,  but  it  would  have  been  hampered  by 
precedent  and  factionalism.  The  unanimous  call  for 
a  presidential  standard  committee,  with  a  representa¬ 
tion  outside  of  the  official  Association,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  President  Taft 
in  due  time. 

Other  matters  of  national  importance  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  convention  and  a  verdict  rendered.  One 
of  these  related  to  sanitary  laws  and  another  to  uni¬ 
formity  in  state  and  national  food  laws  already  alluded 
to.  It  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  editorial 
to  discuss  the  desirability  of  every  action  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  simply  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
recent  convention  although  harmonious  was  virile; 
while  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
conciliation,  the  Association  was  not  afraid  to  be 
aggressive  in  j^olicy,  and  representing  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  food  authorities  of  the  United  States, 
its  voice  is  the  voice  of  command. 


APPRECIATION. 

The  Amekicwx  I'ood  Journal  has  never  heretofore 
printed  a  word  of  commendation  or  praise  of  itself 
or  its  work.  A  great  many  letters  of  such  commenda¬ 
tion  and  praise  have  been  received,  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  have  frequently  printed  kind  words  about  us 
which  we  have  omitted  to  reproduce,  not  necessarily 
through  modesty,  but  as  a  matter  of  settled  policy. 
We  will  state,  furthermore,  that  we  are  utterly  un¬ 
moved  by  adverse  criticism  or  condemnation,  but  have 
endeavored  to  meet  such  criticism  in  a  spirit  of  fair¬ 
ness. 

We  violate  our  rule,  however,  to  print  the  extract 
below  from  the  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
for  two  reasons,  one  being  that  it  clearly  sets  forth 
one  of  the  reasons  for  our  existence  (that  of  supply¬ 
ing  useful  information  to  our  readers  and  the  general 
public),  and  the  other,  that  the  high  standing  as  a 
medical  authority  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Abbott,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine,  gives 
any  utterance  of  his  a  force  and  value  not  ordinarily 
found  in  the  editorial  sanctum  or  elsewhere. 

The  number  of  periodicals  issued  from  the  American  press 
is  beyond  computation.  From  the  enterprise  of  the  circulation 
promoter,  we  are  deluged  with  innumerable  propositions  for 
passing  our  good  coin  over  in  exchange  for  one  or  more  of 
these  meritorious  productions.  But  since  not  even  the  purse 
of  a  Carnegie  could  pay  for  all  these  journals,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  make  a  choice. 

In  this  practical  day,  age  and  land,  the  first  question  to  he 
asked  concerning  any  of  these  is,  “Can  I  utilize  it  in  my 
business?”  Judging  from  this  standpoint,  the  American 
Food  Journal  ought  to  have  a  circulation  with  scarcely  a 
limit,  for  there  is  not  a  family  in  the  country  which  would  not 
find  every  number  of  this  journal  of  inestimable  value  to 
them. 

What  careful  provider  for  her  household  could  fail  to  find 
a  guide  for  her  marketing,  in  its  account  of  food  products 
condemned  by  the  government  for  adulteration,  misbranding, 
short  weight,  and  so  on?  It  makes  a  difference  if  the  two- 
pound  can  of  baked  beans  contains  five  ounces  less  than  for 
what  we  are  paying;  if  our  “maple”  syrup  is  composed  of 
glucose  with  a  little  decoction  of  maple  added;  if  our  pepper 
is  largely  composed  of  powdered  olive  pits,  our  chocolate  of 
bullock’s  blood,  brickdust  and  charcoal,  and  the  ice-cream 
cones  on  which  our  children  regale  themselves  in  warm 
weather  consist  of  a  concoction  of  abominations  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  scarcely  is  fit  for  publication. 

I  really  think  that  if  each  reader  of  these  lines  were  to 
send  to  H.  B.  Meyers  &  Co.,  160-16‘2  Washington  street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  a  sample  copy  of  this  monthly  and  leave  the  same 
in  his  office,  for  his  patients’  perusal,  in  the  place  of  those 
medical  journals  he  ought  to  keep  carefully  secluded  from 
the  laity,  he  would  be  doing  these  people  a  service  they  would 
not  fail  to  appreciate. 

As  for  ourselves,  in  common  with  other  editors,  we  know  a 
very  great  deal  more  than  the  general  run  of  mankind,  even 
in  our  own  profession ;  nevertheless,  we  have  never  perused 
a  copy  of  the  magazine  in  question  that  we  have  not  found  in 
it  edification,  food  for  thought,  and  material  of  such  practical 
value  that  we  can  not  resist  the  impulse  to  pass  it  along.  The 
work  being  done  under  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is 
all  epitomized  here.  The  practical  workings  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  act  and  its  far-reaching  influence  are  here  shown 
in  a  way  which  ought  to  he  known  to  every  citizen  who  is 
interested  in  the  question  of  whether  he  is  buying  and  put¬ 
ting  into  his  stomach  really  pure  foods  or  a  generous  pro¬ 
portion  of  dirt. 

One  interesting  point  we  gather  from  the  last  issue  of 
The  American  Food  Journal  is  that  one  well-known  phar¬ 
maceutical  house  was  fined  for  misbranding  a  drug,  the  ex¬ 
tract  of  damiana  ;  the  objection  being  to  the  .statement  that  it 
was  an  aphrodisiac,  “when  in  fact  it  has  no  such  qualities.” 
We  live,  and  sometimes  learn. 

The  condemnation  of  several  popular  brands  of  whisky, 
because  they  were  not  whisky  hut  combinations  of  grain  dis¬ 
tillates,  would  of  course  not  interest  any  of  our  readers  per¬ 
sonally,  but  might  appeal  to  their  patients.  That  MacLaren’s 
“Roquefort”  cheese  is  not  Roquefort,  and  does  not  have  the 
properties  of  Roquefort,  is  edifying;  so  also  are  the  facts 
that  celery-kola  has  been  condemned  as  containing  caffeine 
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and  cocaine ;  that  coke-e.xtract  contains  cocaine,  as  also  does 
kola-adc ;  tliat  Kings  qnick-rising  l)nck\vlicat  Hour  is  in  part 
composed  of  _  wheat  flour;  tliat  Barrett  &  Barrett's  "Charm” 
l)rand  4(l-grain  cider  vinegar  consists  of  a  mixture  of  diluted 
acetic^  acid  and  cider  vinegar  artiflcally  colored ;  that  Lom¬ 
bardo  s  La  Tosca  hair  tonic  contains  i)8.5  per  cent  wood  alco¬ 
hol  ;  that  Ryno  s  remedy  for  hay-fever  and  catarrh  contains 
per  cent  cocaine  hydrochloride;  that  the  Michigan  Prod¬ 
uce  Company's  Neufchatel  cream  cheese  is  made  from 
skimmed  milk  and  contains  much  starch ;  that  the  Dayton 
Spice  Alills’  Dutch  Java  blended  fancy  roasted  coffee  contains 
little  or  no  Dutch  coffee;  that  the  drug  known  as  "mother’s 
friend’  does  not,  as  claimed,  alleviate  the  suffering  incident  to 
child-bearing;  that  the  mineral  water  denominated  Suesses 
Wasser  is  not  of  German  origin;  that  Blanke's  Dutch  Moka 
coffee  is  a  Santos  product;  that  Mcllvaine  Bros.’  powdered 
colocynth  is  a  powder  of  the  seeds  as  well  as  the  pulp  of  the 
colocynth  apple,  that  Horn’s  “telephone”  headache  tablets, 
guaranteed  absolutely  harmless,  contain  acetanilid ;  these  are 
some  of  the  interesting  features  of  Thk  American  Food 
Journal  of  October  15. 


HEADING  FOR  THE  TALL  TIMBER. 

A  kind  friend,  who  doubtle.ss  thinks  the  matter 
important,  sends  ns  clippings  from  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Jourtial  containing-  a  synopsis  of  an  address 
by  Aliss  Alice  Lakey,  Cbairman  of  the  Eood  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Consumers’  League,  some  com¬ 
ments  in  a  communication  hy  Mr.  Walter  B.  Timms, 
of  New  York,  on  Miss  Lakey’s  address,  and  the  reply 
thereto  of  Afiss  Lakey.  The  address,  which  was 
delivered  before  the  New  York  State  Eederation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contained  a  num¬ 
ber  of  statements  of  a  character  to  indicate  that 
Miss  Lakey  was  not  very  well  informed  on  her  sub¬ 
ject — “The  Betrayal  of  the  Pure  Food  Law” — or 
that  she  was  intentionally  sensational;  Air.  Timms’ 
comments  on  the  address  pointed  out  some  facts  in 
regard  to  the  canning  of  food  products,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  vegetables  and  fruits ;  while  the  rejoinder  of 
Aliss  Lakey  was  to  the  effect  that  she  didn’t  mean 
what  the  gentleman  thought  she  did,  but  something 
else. 

Altogether  this  is  more  encouraging  than  other¬ 
wise.  Observe  that  Miss  Lakey  spoke  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  report  of  her  address  was  printed 
in  a  paper  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  near  her  home  town  of 
Cranford.  If  the  same  custom  obtained  as  in  print¬ 
ing  obituary  notices,  the  report  of  the  address  would 
have  wound  up  with  “New  York  and  Pittsburg  papers 
please  copy.”  The  Ithaca  papers  probably  “used” 
Miss  Lakey’s  address — it  was  local  and  good  stuff 
to  fill  up  on — but  our  friend  who  sends  us  the  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Elizabeth  paper  probably  subscribes 
to  a  clipping  bureau  that  doesn’t  get  the  Ithaca 
papers.  Also  we  venture  the  guess  that  the  New  York 
papers  got  duplicate  typewritten  copies  of  the  ad¬ 
dress,  which  either  got  lost  in  the  shuffle  or  were 
intentionally  omitted  because  Miss  Lakey  was  on 
what  is  technically  known  in  newspaper  shops  as  a 
“dead  one.” 

So  that  is  as  far  as  the  story  got — Ithaca  and 
Elizabeth.  Does  anybody  recall  whether  either  of 
these  towns  figured  among  the  high  percentages  of 
gains  in  jiopulation.  according  to  the  recent  census? 
We  can’t  for  the  life  of  us  recall  seeing  either  Ithaca 
or  Elizabeth  quoted  in  the  telegrams  that  were  sent 
out  about  abnormal  gains  in  population.  Also,  while 
we  are  uj^on  the  subject  of  the  relative  importance 
of  addresses  upon  “The  Betrayal  of  the  Pure  Food 
Law”  and  kindred  subjects,  and  obituary  notices,  does 
not  that  rubric  over  the  utterances  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Eood  Committee  of  the  National  Consumers’ 


League  (an  organization  moribund,  if  not  already 
dead)  sound  very  like  an  oliituary,  with  a  touch  of 
the  “swau  song”  element? 

When  the  conquered  Saxons  died,  one  by  one, 
bards  of  their  race  recited  the  sagas  of  their  ancient 
glory  at  their  bedsides;  when  the  chieftain  of  the 
Indian  race  falls  into  his  last  SiCep,  the  squaws  of 
his  tribe  chant  a  death-song  that  recites  his  feats  of 
arms  and  his  wrongs  ;  and  that  is  about  all.  There¬ 
after  the  dead  man  is  carried  out  and  buried.  The 
things  that  he  did  die  with  him.  So  with  Aliss  Lakey 
and  the  Consumers’  League — she  chants  the  death- 
song  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  it  echoes  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  There  may  be  a  few'  more  chantings  of  tbe 
same  song,  more  recitals  of  the  betrayal  of  tbe  pure 
food  law — henceforth,  perhaps,  in  Warsaw,  Ind., 
thereafter,  perhaps,  in  Rounds’  Corners,  AIo. — and 
“thence  by  carriages  to  Calvary.”  The  tall  timbers 
may  reverberate  with  the  eloquent  periods  of  Aliss 
Lakey  for  a  brief  while,  and  then  all  will  be  silence. 
Rcqiiicscat  in  pace. 


DR.  WILEY  MAKES  A  WISE  DECISION. 

We  extend  our  congratulations  to  a  rising  young 
official  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley,  on  his  approaching  marriage.  Dr.  Wiley 
is  a  self-made  man  wfflo  cooked  his  own  meals  while 
going  through  college.  Now^  he  proposes  to  have 
someone  else  to  do  the  cooking.  Dr.  Wiley  w'ill  be 
remembered  by  our  readers  as  a  young  man  wbo  has 
been  occasionally  before  the  public  in  various  ways, 
mostly  creditable.  He  has  made  some  mistakes,  due 
to  his  youth  and  inexperience,  but  on  the  whole  w'e 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  is  right  at  heart,  if 
occasionally  wrong-headed.  During  his  short  life 
of  sixty-six  years  he  has  found  no  time  to  devote 
any  attention  to  matrimony.  He  has  devoted  most 
of  his  efforts  to  mastering  his  duties  in  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  and  learning,  how'ever  arduously,  to 
avoid  mistakes  and  keep  up  with  the  advances  of 
modern  science.  He  has  achieved  some  success  along" 
these  lines,  and  now^  has  found  time  to  pick  out  a 
wife.  The  lady  is  Miss  Anna  Kelton,  an  employe 
of  the  law  division  of  the  library  of  Congress,  an 
ardent  suffragette  and  an  undergraduate  in  law'. 


COMMISSIONER  MAINS  RETIRES. 

The  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  S.  L.  Alains,  of  Nebraska,  following  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  state  administration  of  an  opposite  political 
faith  to  his  own,  has  just  been  made.  The  fact  wdll 
be  learned  with  regret  by  Air.  Alains’  brother  com¬ 
missioners  and  those  with  whom  he  has  associated 
or  come  in  contact  with  in  his  w'ork.  His  successor 
has  been  appointed,  in  the  person  of  Hon.  W.  R. 
Jackson,  of  University  Place,  who  will  assume  the 
duties  of  the  office  January  6th. 


COMMISSIONER  WALLIS  BEREAVED. 

In  w'riting  to  the  convention  at  New'  Orleans,  Com¬ 
missioner  James  H.  Wallis,  of  Idaho,  stated  that  the 
reason  for  his  inability  to  attend  w'as  the  serious 
illness  of  his  son.  The  new'S  has  been  received  of 
the  Ijoy’s  death,  which  took  place  in  Rexburg-,  Idaho. 
01-1  Decembger  13th.  Commissioner  Wallis  has  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  all  his  brother  officials  and 
associates  in  food  work,  as  w'ell  as  a  large  circle  of 
personal  friends,  in  this  bereavement. 
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Official  Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food 

and  Dairy  Departments 

At  Hotel  Grunewald,  New  Orleans,  La.,  November  29th  to  December  2d,  1910 

Compiled  from  Special  Stenographic  Report  by  the  Official  Sieiiograpln  r  of  the  Association. 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  29. 

Morning  Session,  10  o’clock. 

New  ■  Orleans,  La. 
Hotel  Grunewald. 

The  President :  The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  State  and  National  Dairy  and  Food  Depart¬ 
ments  will  now  come  to  order.  L  have  now  the  honor  and 


THE  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD, 

Where  the  Convention  Was  Held. 

the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  first  speaker  upon  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Honorable  Martin  Behrman,  Mayor  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Louisiana,  who  will  deliver  the  address  of  welcome. 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Bv  Hon.  Martin  Behrman, 

Mayor  of  New  Orleans. 

d/r.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Convention:  An  ad 
dress  of  welcome  to  visiting  delegates  from  all  sections  ol 
this  country  to  this  the  winter  capital  of  America  is  merely 
perfunctory,  because  it  is  well  known  to  all  of  them  that  it  is 
a  joy  and  a  pleasure  for  our  people  to  welcome  within  its 
gates  strangers  no  matter  where  they  come  from,  but  it  is 
the  dut}'  of  the  chief  executive  to  officialh'  extend  that  word 
of  welcome,  which  I  am  doing  this  morning  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  We  know  the  work  of  your  Association 
and  we  are  very  much  interested  in  it.  We  feel  that  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  through  the  efforts  of  the  men  that  com¬ 
prise  your  Association,  representing  as  you  do  every  section 
of  the  country,  and  we  are  here  to  say  to  you,  my  friends, 
that  the  people  of  our  city  are  willing  to  co-operate  and 
work  with  you  along  the  lines  laid  down.  We- may  have  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  as  to  how  that  work  should  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  a  great  many  of  us  believe  that  a  standard 
should  be  first  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  most  of  us  should  work  along  lines  of  that  kind.  Of 
course  that  is  a  matter,  however,  for  discussion  and  the 
results  will  govern  us  in  the  work  we  do.  Whatever  work 
you  will  do,  if  you  are  to  be  judged  by  the  work  you  have 
done  in  the  past,  it  will  be  well  done.  I  regret  to  say  that 
today  on  the  program  a  distinguished  divine  was  to  have 


addressed  you,  and  I  know  that  you  would  have  listened 
with  pleasure  to  the  words  of  wisdom  that  would  have 
dropped  from  his  lips,  but  today,  my  friends,  he  is  no  longer 
with  us  on  this  earth.  He  died  on  Monday,  after  many  years 
of  useful  life  spent  in  this  city.  I  refer  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Beverly  Warner.  I  am  .sorry  that  he  is  not  here.  His  death 
means  a  loss  to  the  community  and  a  loss  to  just  such  asso¬ 
ciations  as  you  represent  here  today.  Now,  my  friends,  there 
is  a  great  deal  here  in  the  city  that  we  would  like  to  have 
you  see.  I  refer  especially  to  the  great  filtration  plant  that 
we  have  built  here.  We  have  built  a  new  water  works  sys¬ 
tem,  sewers  and  drainage,  which  I  know  you  must  be  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  I  personally  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  visit 
this  plant  and  if  yon  should  desire  to  do  so,  if  you  will  ap- 


HON.  MARTIN  BEHRMAN, 
Mayor  of  New  Orleans. 


point  a  committee  to  confer  with  me.  I  shall  arrange  all  the 
details  in  order  that  yon  may  see  the  great  work  of  sanita¬ 
tion  that  has  been  done  in  this  cit\L  We  have  here  at  the 
head  of  the  upper  end  of  the  state  a  great  water  plant  where 
that  black  water  from  the  great  iMississippi  river,  the  muddy 
stream,  by  a  system  of  sedimentation  and  coagulation  is  made 
as  clear  as  crystal  and  from  a  health  standpoint  just  as 
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iTealthy  water  to  drink  as  Hows  anywhere.  Yon  can  drink 
the  water  anywdiere  from  the  street  pings,  without  fear  and 
I  shonld  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  yon  gentlemen  visit 
that  plant,  visit  onr  sew'erage  station  and  onr  drainage  sta¬ 
tion,  showing  what  great  work  from  a  sanitary  standpoint 
has  been  done  in  this  cit}-.  I  don't  want  to  harass  yon  with 
a  long  speech.  I  want  to  tell  yon  how  glad  we  are  to  have 
yon  here.  Onr  people  are  always  glad  to  welcome  bodies  of 
this  kind  and  I,  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  who  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  hid  yon  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

The  President ;  Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  Prof.  M.  E. 
Jaffa  of  California  will  now  respond  to  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come. 

Mr.  Jaffa: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen :  Man  proposes 
and  God  disposes.  When  I  came  here  I  expected  merely  to 
listen  and  not  to  have  to  speak  on  the  platform,  hnt  when 
onr  worthy  president  asked  me  this  morning  if  I  wonld  re¬ 
spond  to  the  address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  what  conld  I  do  hnt  accept,  because  I  consider  it  an 
honor  for  any  state  to  be  asked  to  reply  to  the  address  of 
welcome  of  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  and  1  am  sure  I 
voice  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  Association  when  I  thank 
the  Mayor  for  his  kind  and  cordial  welcome  to  this  city. 

After  such  a  welcome  in  snch  a  beantifnl  city  and  with 
snch  royal  people,  how  conld  we  help  hnt  have  a  profitable, 
interesting  and  happy  discussion.  I  know  that  there  are  a 
great  many  points  of  interest  to  visit  in  this  city  and  we  re¬ 
gret  that  the  time  is  so  short  that  we  cannot  visit  them  all 
and  learn  from  them  what  wonld  be  of  use  to  ns  in  onr 
own  states. 

I  know  there  are  important  addresses  and  business  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this  morning,  so  I  shall  not  take  any  longer,  hnt 
thank  the  Mayor  for  his  kind  welcome  to  ns  here  in  the  city. 

The  First  Vice  President,  Mr.  Brown  of  Tennessee,  then 
took  the  chair. 

The  President;  Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  I  have  made 
my  address  this  morning  brief  touching  on  principal  and 
certain  points  that  I  wish  to  bring  ont  and  not  rnneh  further 
because  the  subjects  on  the  program  will  discuss  some  of 
the  featnres  at  length. 

President’s  Address. 

On  Angnst  25,  1897,  representatives  from  the  states  of 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  IMichigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  met  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  national  asso¬ 
ciation  in  which  and  at  which  the  perplexing  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  enforcing  the  dairy  and  food  laws  of  the  different 
states  might  be  discussed  and  mutual  aid  rendered,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  producing,  as  nearly  as  conditions  and  laws 
wonld  permit,  uniformity  of  action  in  the  enforcement  of 
snch  laws. 

A  committee  on  permanent  organization  and  by-laws  was 
appointed  and  its  report  was  adopted  without  amendment. 
'I'here  was  hnt  one  difference  of  opinion  in  the  committee 
and  that  arose  over  the  naming  of  the  association.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  view  was  that  it  should  he  called  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments.  There  were 
some  in  that  convention  who  thought  it  ought  to  he  called 
the  National  Association  of  State  Agricultural,  Dairy  and 
Food  Departments.  This  view  was  defeated  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  became  one  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  problems  arising  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
in  the  different  states  relative  to  dairy  and  food  questions. 
1  he  name  of  the  association  as  given  to  it  in  Detroit  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  until  the  meeting  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
where  it  was  changed  so  that  it  became  “'Fhe  Interstate  Pure 
Food  Commission”  and  it  was  changed  again  at  the  Hartford 
convention  to  “The  Association  of  State  and  National  Food 
and  Dairy  Departments,”  the  broadening  of  the  association 
at  this  time  being  simply  to  take  in  the  national  department 
that  enforced  food  and  dairy  laws,  but  the  scope  or  breadth 
of  the  subject  matter  for  consideration  was  not  changed. 
Article  2  of  the  by-laws  as  adopted  read  as  follows : 

.\RTICLE  II — OBJECT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

“Section  1.  The  object  is  to  promote  and  foster  such  leg¬ 
islation  as  will  tend  to  protect  public  health  and  prevent 
deception  in  the  manufacture,  sale  and  .  use  of  dairy,  food 
and  other  products  intended  for  human  consumption. 

“Section  2.  To  promote  uniformity  in  legislation  and  rul¬ 
ings  relative  to  dairy  and  food  products. 

“Section  3.  To  enhance  the  efficiency  of  dairy  and  food 
laws  by  developing  an  acquaintance  tending  to  harmonize 


the  interests  represented  by  those  charged  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  such  state  laws." 

1  he  object  as  stated  at  that  time  has  remained  unchanged 
since.  Article  3  of  the  Constitution  provided  that  the  of¬ 
ficers  shonld  be  as  follows : 

“The  officers  shall  consist  of :  One  President,  and  Vice- 
Presidents  as  follows:  First  Vice  President,  Second  Vice 
President,  and  1  bird  Vice  President,  a  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer no  two  of  whom  shall  reside  in  the  same  State.” 

I  his  article  has  been  amended  by  providing  for  a  treasurer 
distinct  from  the  secretary. 

Article  4  provided  for  committees  as  follows : 

1.  A  Legislative  and  Executive  Committee. 

2.  A  Finance  Committee. 

3.  A  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

'I'hese  are  the  only  committees  specifically  provided  for  in 
the  by-laws  or  constitution. 

Since  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  association  there 
have  been  regular  annual  meetings,  thirteen  in  all,  this  being 
the  fourteenth.  At  the  first  meeting  there  were  but  ten 
states  represented  and  thirty-three  delegates,  while  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  association  there  were  thirty-eight  states 
represented,  with  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  states  having  dairy  and  food  laws  have  in¬ 
creased  greatly  since  the  first  meeting.  This  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  American  people  are  gradually  coming  to  a 
realizing  sense  that  a  proper  surveillance  must  be  placed  over 
the  distribution  and  sale  of  food  product.s — the  substances 
which  are  placed  in  the  human  system  for  the  construction 
of  human  fibre.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  fraud  and 
finance  that  is  involved,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  health  and  life.  With  these  underlying  principles 
as  the  motive  for  action,  the  different  states  have  enacted 
laws  somewhat  similar  and  yet  often  different  in  verbiage, 
cine  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Local  demands  consequent  upon  local  views. 

2.  Where  the  local  views  are  similar,  due  to  different 
views  as  to  the  proper  wording  to  produce  the  results  de¬ 
sired  under  court  decisions  of  the  particular  state,  which  de¬ 
cisions  are  often  not  the  same,  due  to  the  different  con¬ 
structions  put  upon  the  statutes  by  the  courts  of  the  clif- 
ferent  states  under  different  constitutions. 

1  he  fact  that  these  laws  in  the  different  states  varied  in 
their  wording  was  to  be  expected  under  the  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing.  It  was  also  but  natural  that  a  variation  in  the  laws 
should  produce  a  condition  in  the  business  world  that  would 
be  perplexing  and  annoying,  and  that  those  affected  should 
ask  for  modifications  that  would  reduce  such  friction  to  the 
minimum ;  that  the  claim  shonld  be  made  that  it  was  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  dealer  but  also  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumer,  from  the  fact  that  all  added  friction  in 
the  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  must  add  to  the 
expense  of  snch  distribution  and  that  snch  expense  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  borne  by  the  persons  or  individuals  who  were 
served.  This  view  of  the  case,  if  correct,  is  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  warrant  these  national  meetings  and  to  invite 
the  best  endeavors  of  those  engaged  in  this  work  to  bring 
about  a  uniformity  in  the  laws  enacted  and  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  thereof.  If  it  is  not  correct,  then  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  existence  of  these  meetings  disappears. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  LAW. 

A  reading  of  the  so-called  food  and  dairy  laws  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  states  and  of  the  national  government  discloses  the 
fact  that  the  object  in  enacting  the  laws  is  twofold,  namely, 
to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods  that  are  poison¬ 
ous,  harmful  or  deleterious  or  that  contain  ingredients  that 
are  poisonous,  harmful  or  deleterious,  but  to  permit  the  sale 
of  food  products — even  though  they  are  adulterated — pro¬ 
viding  they  are  harmless  and  contain  no  harmful  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Of  the  first  class  of  goods,  the  sale  is  prohibited,  and 
of  the  latter,  the  sale  is  regulated.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
sale  of  harmful  food  products  or  food  products  containing 
harmful  ingredients  is  prohibited,  it  will  be  recognized  that  it 
is  generally  made  in  blanket  terms.  The  statutes  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  states  as  a  whole  are  not  specific  as  to  just  what  com¬ 
modities  are  harmful ;  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
One  of  the  many  difficulties  facing  the  executive  officer  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  a  food  product  may  be  sold  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  determining  whether  snch  product  itself  or  any  of  its' 
ingredients  are  harmful.  This  becomes  a  scientific  question 
to  be  determined  possibly  by  the  chemist,  the  pathologist  or 
the  physiologist,  as  the  case  may  be.  From  this  stand¬ 
point  the  responsibility  for  a  correct  enforcement  of  the 
statute  is  upon  the  shonlde-rs  of  the  expert.  Without  him 
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the  e.xecntive  officer  is  powerless.  I'he  responsibility  here 
is  s>reat.  and  should  he  assumed  hy  the  c.xpert  with  a  due 
sense  of  its  importance  and  with  an  integrity  of  purj)ose  that 
will  he  satisfied  hy  nothing  less  than  the  truth. 

I  his  situation  places  the  e.xecntive  officer  in  a  position 
where  he  must  rely  implicitly  upon  his  expert ;  preconceived 
notions  or  pride  of  opinion  can,  of  right,  have  no  place  in  this 
work,  as  the  results  are  laden  with  weal  or  woe  to  the 
great  confiding  public.  Truth  and  truth  alone  must  be  the 
ensign  and  the  responsibility  for  the  determination  of  the 
facts  must  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  our  scientific  friends. 
When  they  (liffer  the  executive  is  at  sea,  without  compass 
or  rudder,  from  the  standpoint  of  healthfulness  and  he  must 
wait  for  further  determinations  before  he  can  act  under  a 
statute  forbidding  the  sale  of  unhealthful  food  products.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  under  the  statutes  passed  forbidding 
sales  of  unhealth ful  products,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
the  shoulders  of  him  who  seeks  to  enforce  the  statute,  or  in 
odier  words,  seeks  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  contract  of 
his  fellow  men.  'There  was  a  time  before  1  became  familiar 
with  certain  fundamental  principles  of  law  that  I  believed 
that  no  food  product  should  be  allowed  to  be  sold  upon  the 
inarket  unless  the  vendor  was  prepared  to  and  did  prove  that 
his  goods  were  not  only  not  harmful  but  that  they  were  nu¬ 
tritious  and  wholesome,  thus  placing  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  his  shoulders  as  a  condition  precedent  to  his  right  of 
TOutract.  A  little  thought  upon  this  subject — a  very  little — 
is  sufficient  to  show  one  the  havoc  that  such  a  doctrine  would 
produce  in  the  business  world.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has 
not  been  adopted  by  the  government  or  by  any  of  the  states; 
that  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  statutes  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  courts  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  burden  of 
proof  as  a  rule  is  upon  the  plaintiff,  not  only  in  food  cases 
but  in  all  other  cases  and  that,  therefore,  the  position  that 
the  executive  is  powerless  to  enforce  where  the  scientists  dis¬ 
agree  to  the  extent  that  the  court  could  not  reasonably  de¬ 
termine  the  facts  is  correct  and  he  must  accordingly  remain 
on  neutral  ground  as  to  the  mooted  questions  until  more 
and  better  light  is  thrown  upon  them.  Reasonable  sagacity 
and  diplomacy  would,  therfore,  make  of  the  executive  under 
such  circumstances  an  agnostic  as  to  the  questions  involved. 

H.VRMLESS  -VnULTERATIONS. 

As  to  the  sale  of  food  products  that  are  mi.xtures,  com¬ 
pounds,  imitations  or  blends,  where  the  general  intent  or 
purpose  of  the  statutes  of  the  different  states  is  mainly  the 
same,  the  wording  of  the  different  statutes  is  not  identical — 
grammatically  speaking  they  are  not  uniform — although  the 
general  intent  is  the  same,  namely,  that  in  the  sale  of  such 
goods  the  label  shall  disclose  to  the  purchaser  the  nature  of 
the  goods.  In  some  of  the  statutes  the  provision  is  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  goods  contain  no  harmful  or  poisonous  in¬ 
gredient  they  may  be  sold,  although  they  are  an  adulteration 
within  the  terms  of  the  statute,  providing  they  are  so  labeled 
as  to  show  that  they  are  compounds,  mi.xtures,  imitations  or 
blends.  Other  statutes  make  the  further  proviso  that  they 
may  be  sold  providing  that  they  are  labeled  to  show  their 
constituents.  In  the  first  case  it  is  evidently  the  intent  that 
the  consumer  should  be  informed  partially  of  the  facts,  that  is, 
that  he  is  buying  a  compound  or  mixture.  Under  other 
statutes  it  is  evidently  the  intent  that  the  purchaser  should 
not  only  be  informed  of  that  fact  hut  should  be  informed  as 
to  the  names  of  the  constituents  composing  the  mi.xture  or 
compound.  Whichever  way  the  statute  is  worded  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  they  both  recognize  that  the  consumer  has 
rights  that  are  not  to  be  entirely  subordinated  to  predatory 
commercialism,  which  usually  puts  forth  as  its  plea  for  non- 
compliance  with  such  requirements  that  it  would  be  giving 
away  their  trade  secrets,  thus  placing  their  commercial  rights 
above  the  individual  and  health  rights  of  the  people.  'The 
trend  of  legislation,  which  is  indicative  of  the  trend  of 
thought,  seems  to  be  against  this  commercial  sophistry  and 
is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  doctrine  that  in  order  to 
maintain  a  healthful  class  of  people  great  care  should  be 
given  to  the  food  they  consume,  and  that  the  individual  right 
of  choice  best  subserves  that  end. 

.A.nother  provision  found  in  some  of  the  statutes  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  goods  shall  not  be  falsely  branded  or  labeled 
as  to  the  state  or  territory  in  which  manufactured  or  pro¬ 
duced  and  that  they  shall  not  be  so  branded  or  labeled  as  to 
be  misleading  in  any  ])articular  whatsoever.  These  two  pro¬ 
visions  were  required  to  stop  certain  misrepresentations  that 
have  been  largely  made  hertofore.  To  illustrate,  it  has  been 
customary  to  brand  a  great  many  mi.xtures  of  syrups  as 
“Pure  Vermont  Maple  Syrup”  when  neither  the  commodity 
itself  or  any  of  its  ingredients  were  produced  in  Vermont 


nor  from  the  product  of  a  maple  tree.  It  may  be  fairly 
stated  these  and  similar  provisions  in  the  different  statutes 
ha\’e  been  necessitated  from  abuses  or  misrepresentations  that 
have  been  th.e  direct  result  of  what  is  too  often  mistakingly 
called  “commercial  enterprise”  and  which  invariably  resulted 
in  profit  to  the  seller  and  a  loss  to  the  purchaser  or  con¬ 
sumer. 

STANDARDS. 

Legal  standards  from  the  standpoint  of  enforcement  of 
statutes  are  rides  of  evidence  and  if  a  commodity  falls  be¬ 
low  the  standard  it  is  evidence  of  itself  of  violation.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  the  sale  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  that  do  meet  the  legal  standard  are  of  necessity  pure 
and  unadulterated.  'These  standards  are  of  great  value  in 
the  work  but  are  not  always  conclusive,  depending  upon 
tbeir  origin.  When  these  standards  are  created  hy  statute 
they  serve  not  only  as  a  guide  to  the  inspector  or  agent,  but 
as  a  measure  of  evidence  in  court.  When  they  are  not  a  part 
of  the  statute,  they  may  serve  well  as  a  guide  to  the  agent 
or  inspector  in  his  work  but  must,  in  my  judgment,  be  sus¬ 
tained  on  trial  in  court  as  being  equitable  and  correct  in 
order  to  give  them  legal  weight  and  value. 

N.VTIONAL  AND  STATE  LEGISLATION. 

When  considering  the  work  this  standpoint  we  have  to  face 
enactments  from  forty-seven  different  sources,  each  piece  of 
legislation  being  amder  a  different  constitution,  fnamely. 
United  States  legislation  and  the  legislation  in  the  forty-six 
states,  each  piece  of  legislation  to  be  interpreted  by  different 
sets  of  courts,  each  set  of  courts  having  for  its  standard  a 
different  constitution.  'These  facts  make  the  effort  for  uni¬ 
formity  both  perple.xing  and  difficult.  As  an  illustration, 
your  attention  is  called  to  the  decision  of  the  court  in  case 
of  People  vs.  Mar.x,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  reported 
in  99  N.  Y.,  and  case  of  Powell  vs.  Commonwealth,  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  case  which  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Both  these  cases  were  relative  to  oleomargarine. 
'The  sections  of  the  law  in  the  two  states  in  which  the  cases 
were  made  were  alike  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
York  declared  the  law  unconstitutional,  while  the  court  of 
last  resort  in  Pennsylvania  held  that  the  Pennsylvania  law 
was  constitutional.  'These  two  cases  serve  to  illustrate  that 
uniformity  in  some  cases  may  be  impossible  owing  either  to 
a  dissimilarity  of  constitutions  or  the  difference  in  construc¬ 
tion  placed  upon  the  statutes  or  the  constitution,  or  both,  by 
the  different  courts.  I  do  not  quote  this  as  an  argument  to 
the  effect  that  an  effort  for  uniformity  should  not  be  made, 
but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  so 
that  we  may  have  a  full  and  realizing  sense  of  them  at  the 
start  so  that  we  may  not  be  discouraged  or  weary  in  well 
doing.  In  my  judgment  the  remedy  for  such  conditions  is 
a  reconsideration  of  the  statute  by  the  law-making  body  to 
see  if  its  verbiage  cannot  be  so  changed  as  to  avoid  consti¬ 
tutional  objection  and  yet  reach  the  end  sought  for. 

'The  difficulties  involved  in  the  food  work  are  approached 
by  the  national  government  from  one  standpoint  and  by  the 
state  from  another,  as  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  au¬ 
thority  but  not  necessarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ends 
sought.  The  national  government,  being  a  government  of 
derived  powers,  can  exercise  only  sucb  authority  as  is  given 
it  in  the  fundamental  law,  the  constitution.  In  handling  the 
food  question  it  exercises  what  power  it  has  under  the  au¬ 
thority  given  to  it  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states, 
and  with  foreign  countries  and  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to 
legislate  for  the  territories.  Its  efforts  must  be  put  forth  as 
against  a  commodity  entering  into  such  commerce  and  can¬ 
not  apply  to  the  internal  or  intrastate  traffic.  Such  traffic 
must  be  left  to  be  regulated  or  controlled  by  the  states  un¬ 
der  their  police  power — a  power  that  has  not  been  definitely 
defined  but  wbicb  is  conceded  to  be  sufficient  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  life,  liberty  and 
health  of  the  people  and  a  power  which  does  not  e.xteud  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  regulation  or  control  of  interstate  traffic,  al¬ 
though  it  is  conceded  that  a  state  enactment  which  is  fairly 
within  the  realm  of  the  police  power,  properly  enacted  for 
police  purposes,  will  not  be  declared  to  be  unconstitutional 
from  the  fact  that  it  indirectly  interferes  with  or  places  a 
burden  upon  interstate  commerce.  Tims  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  tbe  powers  to  be  exercised  is  fairly  well  drawn ; 
that  of  the  nation  being  over  interstate  commerce  and  that 
of  the  state  over  intrastate  commerce.  It  is  well  to  note, 
however,  that  these  powers  are  to  be  exercised  by  a  duly 
constituted  authority :  an  authority  created  hy  fundamental 
laws,  duly  enacted ;  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
When  a  legislative  branch  determines  by  an  enactment  the 
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powers  that  shall  be  e.xercised  and  how  they  shall  he  exer¬ 
cised,  the  executive  with  whom  enforcemnt  is  intrusted  when 
confining  himself  within  the  limits  of  the  powers  conferred 
is  acting  on  the  responsihilty  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
sovereignty  which  he  represents  and  all  his  actions  are  official, 
and  the  authority  which  he  represents  is  responsible  for  such 
actions,  whether  the  statute  itself  is  constitutional  or  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  But  if  he  adds  to  the  powers  which  he  exercises — those 
which  are  not  provided  in  the  statute — his  act  probably  ceases 
to  lie  either  judicial  or  ministerial,  becoming  personal,  and  the 
responsihilty  is  his.  Such  exercise  of  powers  is  arbitrary  and 
nnjustifiahle,  though  justification  is  often  attempted  on  the 
plea  that  the  end  justifies  the  mean.s — a  plea  which  is  better 


to  this  change  by  the  Executive  Committee  we  will  proceed 
with  the  roll  call. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Illinois:  Is  there  any  arrangement  made  by 
the  Executive  Committee  as  to  how  states  shall  respond  to  the 
roll  call? 

The  President :  The  provision  made  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  was  to  the  effect  that  the  secretary  should  call  the 
states  in  the  alphabetical  order,  and  as  they  are  called  those 
present  representing  the  state  w'ould  arise  and  respond,  giving 
their  name  and  their  official  relation  to  this  work. 

The  Secretary :  I  would  say  it  would  facilitate  matters 
somewhat,  if  any  have  not  registered,  if  they  will  step  to  the 
clerk  in  the  rear  and  register  at  once. 
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fitted  to  cases  in  which  the  matters  in  question  are  determined 
by  the  arbitrament  of  force  and  arms.  If  this  view  is  not 
correct,  then  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  would-he  law  abiding 
citizen  who  has  had  the  statute  carefully  examined  by  a  legal 
mind  with  the  purpose  of  determining  his  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions  is  to  fortify  himself  or  his  business  interests  against 
extraneous  views  that  may  he  advocated  or  put  forth  by  hon¬ 
est,  ambitious  hut  misguided  executives.  Ambition  often 
plays  a  destructive  part.  An  Alexander  sitting  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  top  weeping  for  more  worlds  to  conquer  is  not  a  fitting 
example  for  eitlier  judicial  or  e.xecutive  procedure.  Justice 
and  equity  should  he  the  mark  to  he  aimed  at  hut  the  rule 
or  standard  for  that  justice  or  equity  must  he  the  mission  or 
commission  given  by  the  duly  constituted  authority.  With 
that  view  of  the  case  we  shall  continue  to  he  as  we  ought 
to  be,  a  government  by  law  rather  than  a  government  by  men. 

The  President :  The  program  that  you  have  in  your  hand 
has  been  changed  for  this  morning  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  so  that  at  this  point  the  program  provides  for  a  roll 
call  of  the  states  by  the  secretary.  There  being  no  objection 


The  secretary  then  called  the  roll  as  follows : 

Roll  Call. 

ALABAMA. 

J.  A.  Wilkinson,  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Inspector  of  Eoods  and  Drugs,  Montgomery. 

B.  B.  Ross,  State  Chemist,  Auburn. 

CALIEORNIA. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  M.  S.,  Director  State  Eood  and  Drug  Labora¬ 
tory,  University  of  California.  Berkeley. 

COLORADO. 

Wilbur  E.  Cannon,  Eood  Commissioner,  State  Board  of 
Health,  Denver. 

R.  L.  Cochran,  Dairy  Commissioner,  Denver. 

CONNECTICUT. 

LIuhert  F.  Potter,  Dairy  Commissioner,  State  Dairy  Com¬ 
mission,  Hartford. 
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Tyler  Cruttenden,  Deputy  Commissioner,  State  Dairy  Com¬ 
mission,  Hartford. 

John  Phillips  Street,  State  Chemist,  Hartford. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

William  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer,  Health  Department, 
Washington. 

FLORIDA. 

R.  E.  Rose,  Chief  Chemist,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Tallahassee. 

GEORGIA. 

R.  E.  Stallings,  Chief  Chemist,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  State  Food  Commissioner,  Robinson. 

John  B.  Newman.  Assistant  Food  Commissioner,  Elgin. 

T.  J.  Bryan.  State  Analyst,  Chicago. 

W.  AI.  AlcKinley,  Attorney  Eood  Commission,  Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  B.  S.,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner, 
Indianapolis. 

George  T.  AIcCoy.  President,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Columbus. 

IOWA. 

W.  B.  Barney,  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner,  Des  Aloines. 

J.  R.  Chittick,  Chief  Chemist,  Des  Aloines. 

KANSAS. 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector,  Topeka.- 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Topeka. 

KENTUCKY. 

R.  AI.  Allen,  Executive  Officer  Food  Division,  Lexington. 

LOUISIANA. 

Hamilton  P.  Jones,  AI.  D.,  Food  Commissioner,  New 
Orleans. 

George  B.  Taylor,  State  Analyst,  New  Orleans. 

Sidney-  T.  Porter,  Aledical  Inspector,  New  Orleans. 

B.  T.  AValdo,  Attorney  State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans. 

AIAINE. 

Charles  D.  Woods,  Director  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Orono. 

AIICHIGAN. 

Flo\’d  W.  Robison,  State  ^Analyst,  Lansing. 

AIINNESOTA. 

Andrew  Erench,  State  Dairv  and  Food  Commissioner,  St. 
Paul. 

Julius  Hortvet,  State  Chemist.  St.  Paul. 

AIISSOURI. 

William  P.  Cutler,  AI.  D.,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 
Columbia. 

NEBRASKA. 

S.  L.  Alains,  Deputy  Food  Commissioner,  Lincoln. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist,  Lincoln. 

NEVADA. 

Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  B.  S.,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  Food 
Control,  Reno. 

NEW  HAAIPSHIRE.  , 

Charles  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Concord. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph.  Director  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene, 
State  Board  of  Health,  Trenton. 

NEW  YORK. 

George  L.  Flanders,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Counsel, 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  President  of  the  Association, 
Albany. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

W.  AI.  Allen,  Food  Chemist,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Raleigh. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

E.  E.  Ladd,  Eood  Commissioner,  Fargo. 
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Cokunlms.^'  Food  Commission, 

CoISaS”'' 

OKLAHOAIA. 

StLSioaS’lOHeahi;,  Shr,:S°'’" 

Edwin  De  Barr,  State  Chemist,  Norman. 

OREGOxN. 

J.  W.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

o/Agdctdere':  Harrisb“l  C-nimissioner,  Department 

William  Frear,  State  Chemist,  State  College. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

BoLd’of  HeaSS;  IrViSnc'e 

Sion!  Palvt  Jkel'"'”"’ 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist,  Food  and 
JJrug  Commission,  Vermillion. 

Jens  AI.  Otterness,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Inspector, 
l-ood  and  Drug  Commission,  Vermillion. 

TENNESSEE. 

^  Lucius  P.  Brown,  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  and 
Director  of  Laboratory,  State  Board  of  Health,  Nashville. 

TEXAS. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Denton. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTAIENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

George  P.  McCabe,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington. 

.  F.  L.  Dunlap,  Secretary'  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Insnec- 
tion,  Washington. 

^  A.  D.  Alehin,  Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washing- 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Washington. 

AI.  Dorset,  Chief  of  Biochrome  Division,  Washington. 

UTAH. 

Willard  Hansen,  State  Dairv  and  Food  Commissioner 
Salt  Lake  City. 

_  Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist,  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sion,  Salt  Lake  Citv. 

VIRGINIA. 

William  D.  Saunders,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  Richmond. 

WASHINGTON. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Davenport. 

WISCONSIN. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Aladison. 

W'YOAIING. 

E.  W.  Burke,  Dairy,  Ecod  and  Oil  Commissioner,  Cheyenne. 
Henry  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 

Following  is  an  alphabetical  registration  of  delegates  to 
the  convention  : 

Abbot,  J.  S . Texas. 

Allen,  R.  AI . Kentucky. 

Allen,  William  AI . North  Carolina. 

Bailey,  E.  H.  S . Kansas. 

Bailey,  J.  W^ . Oregon. 

Barnard,  H.  E .  Indiana. 

Barney,  W.  B . Iowa. 

Brown,  L . Tennessee. 

Bryan,  T.  J . Illinois. 

Burke,  E.  W . Wyoming. 

Cannon,  W.  F . Colorado. 

Chittick,  J.  R . Iowa. 

Cochran,  R.  L . Colorado. 

Cook.  A.  N . South  Dakota. 

Crumbine,  S.  J . Kansas. 

Cruttenden.  T . Connecticut. 

Culter,  W.  P . Alissouri. 
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Davies,  L . 

. .  Washington. 

De  Barr,  Edwin  . 

.  .  Oklahoma. 

Dinsmore,  S.  C . 

.  .  Nevada. 

Dorset,  AI . .  . 

. .  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dunlap,  F.  L . 

.  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dunlap,  R.  W . 

. .  Ohio. 

Emery,  J.  Q . 

.  .  Wisconsin. 

F'itz-Randolph,  R.  B... 

/ 

. .  New  Jersey. 

F’landers,  G.  L . 

.  .  New  York. 

lAust,  James . 

. .  Pennsvlvania. 

Frear,  William . . 

. .  Pennsylvania. 

French,  A . 

. .  Minnesota. 

Groff,  J.  E . 

.  .  Rhode  Island. 

Hanson,  W . 

.  .  Utah. 

Harms,  H . 

. .  Utah. 

H  or  vet,  J . 

. 

.  Alinnesota. 

Howard,  C.  D . 

..New  Hampshire. 

Jaffa,  M.  E . 

.  .  California. 

Jones,  A.  H . 

. .  Illinois. 

Jones,  H.  P . 

. .  Louisiana. 

Knight,  H.  G . 

.  .  Wyoming. 

Ladd,  E.  F . 

..North  Dakota. 

Lennon,  B.  T . 

.  .  Rhode  Island. 

Alahr,  J.  C . 

. .  Oklahoma. 

Mains,  S.  L . 

.  .  Nebraska. 

Alay,  C.  H . 

.  .  Ohio. 

McCabe,  George  P... 

.  .  District  of  Columbia. 

AIcCoy,  G.  T . 

. .  Indiana. 

AIcKinley,  C.  F . 

.  .  Illinois. 

Melvin,  A.  D . 

.  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

Newman,  J.  B . 

.  .  Illinois. 

Otterness,  J.  AI . 

. .  South  Dakota. 

Porter,  Sidney  T . 

.  .  Louisiana. 

Potter,  H.  T . 

.  .  Connecticut. 

Rawl,  B.  H . 

.  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

Redfern,  E.  L . 

.  .  Nebraska. 

■  Robison,  F.  W . 

.  .  Michigan. 

Rose,  R.  E . 

.  .  Florida. 

Ross,  B.  B . 

.  .  Alabama. 

Saunders,  W.  D . 

.  Virginia. 

Stallings,  R.  E . 

.  .  Georgia. 

Street,  J.  P . 

.  .  Connecticut. 

Tavlor,  G.  B . . . . 

: .  I  ouisiana. 

Waldo,  B.  T . 

. .  Louisiana. 

Wilkinson,  J.  A . 

.  .  Alabama. 

Woods,  Charles  D . 

.  .  Alaine. 

Woodward,  W.  C . 

. .  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  he  departments  represented  were  as  follows ; 


1.  Alabama. 

'2.  California, 
d.  Colorado. 

4.  Connecticut. 

5.  District  of  Columbia. 

(!.  Florida. 

7.  Georgia. 

8.  Illinois 

9.  Indiana. 

Ih.  Iowa. 

11.  Kansas. 

12.  Kentucky. 

Id.  Louisiana. 

14.  Maine. 

15.  Michigan. 

1().  Minnesota. 

17.  Missouri. 

18.  Nebraska. 

19.  Nevada. 

29.  New  Hampshire. 

21.  New  Jersey. 

22.  New  York. 

2d.  North  Carolina. 

24.  North  Dakota. 

2'5.  Ohio. 

2().  Oklahoma. 

27.  Oregon. 

28.  Pennsylvania. 

29.  Rhode  Island, 
do.  South  Dakota, 
dl.  Tennessee. 

d2.  Texas. 

dd.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

d4.  Utah.  _ 

d".  Virginia. 

do.  Washington. 

d”.  Wisconsin. 

dP.  Wyoming. 


■The  President:  Are  there  any  other  states  that  have  not 
been  called?  States  that  have  been  overlooked  will  please 
make  manifest.  If  not,  the  roll  call  is  completed.  Including 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
thirty-seven  states  have  responded.  The  chair  will  state  to 
the  association  that  if  from  any  states  not  here  represented 
delegates  come  in  the  meantime  any  of  you  present  that  know 
them  will  notify  them  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  report 
to  the  secretary  in  order  to  be  enrolled. 

The  Secretary:  I  will  Sfiy  if  there  is  any  one  present  or 
who  may  come  later  that  is  not  present,  we  would  like  for 
them  to  register  with  the  clerk  in  the  rear  of  the  hall. 

The  President :  The  constitution  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  president  of  two  committees  at  the  first  session, 
a  Committee  on  Resolutions  and'  a  Committee  on  Finance 
I  name  the  following  gentlemen  for  the  Committee  on  Reso¬ 
lutions  :  Mr.  McCabe  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mains  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Foust  of  Pennsylvania,  iMr.  Dun¬ 
lap  of  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Finance — Mr.  Bailey  of-  Oregon,  Mr.  .\bbott 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Barnard  of  Indiana. 

The  program  for  the  morning  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Tennessee:  We  have  heard  this  morning 
the  Honorable  Mayor  of  New  Orleans  allude  to  the  death  of 
one  of  her  most  prominent  citizens.  Dr.  Warner  was  a  man 
beloved  universally  by  his  own  church  and  by  other  citizens 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  wherever  he  was  known. 
Those  of  us  who  are  neighbors  of  Louisiana  and  who  are 
in  position  to  appreciate  his  qualities  and  the  loss  the  city 
has  sustained.  I  would  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
Association  send  as  an  expression  of  our  sympathy  with  our 
hosts  and  our  grief  with  them  in  their  loss  a  floral  tribute 
to  his  funeral  tomorrow  and  I  would  ask  that  the  contribu¬ 
tions  therefor  be  taken  individually  from  the  members  pres¬ 
ent  and  given  to  the  secretary.  I  would  present  that  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  as  the  sense  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Burke :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  you  have 
heard  the  motion  are  you  ready  for  the  Question?  Those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye,  cdntrary  no.  It  seems  to  be 
carried  and  is  carried.  The  secretary  you  suggested  would 
received  the  contributions. 

The  President:  What  is  the  further  wish  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Cannon  of  Colorado:  Since  last  we  met  in  the  city  of 
Denver,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our 
midst  a  man  that  we  all  loved  and  respited  and  honor,  and 
I  move  yon,  sir,  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  in¬ 
structed  to  draft  a  resolution  of  sympathy  and  sorrow  in 
memory  of  our  deceased  colleague,  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Bird  of 
Michigan,  and  I  move,  as  a  further  token  of  onr  respect  to 
his  memory,  that  this  convention  may  now  take  a  recess  until 
the  afternoon  session.  I  also  include  the  Hon.  Albert  B. 
Leacli,  Chief  of  the  Denver  Laboratory. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Illinois:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion  of  i\Ir.  Can¬ 
non.  All  in  favor  manifest 'by  saying  aye,  contrary  no.  The 
motion  seems  to  Ix’  carried  and  is  carried  unanimouslx’,  and 
a  recess  will  be  taken  until  two  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  o’clock. 

The  President:  The  convention  will  come  to  order.  The 
first  paper  on  the  program  this  afternoon  is  on  "Police 
Power  as  Applied  to  Health  Questions,”  by  the  Hon.  Ben¬ 
jamin  P.  Waldo,  attorney,  of -New  Orleans.  Mr.  Waldo  has 
made  the  question  of  police"  power  a  special  study  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  now  to  introduce  Mr.  Waldo,  who  will  ad¬ 
dress  you. 

Air.  Foust:  Should  not  we  delay  this  paper  just  a  few 
moments  until  the  delegates  arrive?  I  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  should  hear  his  paper,  it  is 
the  most  important  subject  before  this  convention. 

The  President :  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Burke:  I  move  that  we  delay  this  paper  for  ten^  min¬ 
utes. 

^Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  we  delay 
the  reading  of  this  paper  for  ten  minutes  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  will  some  gentlemen  volunteer  to  get  the  delegates  into 
the  room. 

Air.  Burke:  I  move  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of 
two  or  three  to  go  down  and  bring  up  the  people. 

Motion  seconded. 

Alotion  put  and  carried. 

The  President:  1  will  appoint  Mr.  Burke'as  one  membcr 
of  that  committee  and  Air.  Potter  of  Connecticut  as  the 
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utliei  gentleman  to  go  down  and  ask  tlie  delegates  to  come 
into  the  convention.  In  the  meantime  while  we  are  waiting, 
Mr.  Jones  of  New  Orleans  wishes  to  make  some  annonnee- 
ments. 

Air.  Jones:  As  chairman  of  the  Local  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  I  wish  to  annonnee  that  I  have  two  boxes  at 
the  Tnlane  Theater  and  one  box  at  the  Clifton  Theater  for 
each  night,  that  means  twelve  persons.  I  was  not  able  to 
carry  throngh  my  original  intention  to  have  the  badge  ad¬ 
mit  to  all  theaters.  At  four  o’clock  this  afternoon  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  adjournment  any  who  wish  to  go  may  go  to 
the  filtration  plant.  1  will  he  very  glad  to  accompany  you 
and  you  will  have  the  ride  through  a  very  beautiful  section 
of  the  city.  The  trip  will  take  probably  an  hour  and  a 
cpiarter.  Tomorrow  morning  at  ten  o’clock  we  will  start  on 
a  trip  to  Reserve  Plantation,  which  is  the  largest  sugar  man¬ 
ufacturing  plantation  in  the  south.  A  special  train  will 
leave  the  Union  depot  at  ten  o’clock  tomorrow  morning.  The 
Union  depot  is  reached  by  walking  down  this  street,  which 
faces  the  hotel,  until  you  come  to  a  railroad  track  and  then 
come  back  one  square.  It  is  really  the  old  Illinois  Central 
depot.  We  will  probably  leave  from  here  in  a  body.  Re- 
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freshments  will  he  served  on  hoard  the  train  and  we  will 
return  about  four  o’clock.  The  refreshments  are  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Godchaux  Planting  Company.  Now,  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  at  nine  o’clock,  there  will  he  a  supper  at  the 
Klks'  Home,  which  is  about  two  squares  from  here.  Thurs¬ 
day  niorning  at  ten  o’clock  will  he  an  automobile  ride,  seeing 
the  city,  and  Thursday  evening  there  will  be  an  oyster  steam 
at_  Fahacher’s  Brewery  or  the  Jackson  Brewery,  and  Friday 
afternoon  there  will  he  a  water  trip  going  up  and  down  the 
river  some  twenty  miles,  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  harbor.  This  is  at  four  o’clock.  Now  tickets  for  these 
various  entertainments  will  he  in  the  recorder’s  room.  On 
Thursdav  morning  after  the  automobile  ride  the  ladies  of  the 
party  will  he  invited  to  go  with  '■'roper  guides  to  see  some 
special  points  of  interest  about  the  city  that  have  not  been 
seen  this  morning  and  to  take  lunch  at  the  west  end  or  at  the 
restaurant  of  the  Green  Oaks  at  the  City  Park,  which  is 
the  old  burying  ground  of  the  city,  just  as  the  ladies  mav 
decide  for  themselves.  Now  I  have  the  tickets  for  the  theater 
and  if  any  one  wishes  to  go  I  will  leave  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  Recorder  and  you  can  fix  up  your  box  parties  ami  go 
tn''-cthcr.  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 


Hie  E'-ench  opera  here  and  tonight  they  plav 
Sguid,  vvhich  IS  put  on  in  the  most  beautiful  spectacular 

^’^.VDelSlak'™”'’'  "  '-'“r  “S-"- 

Mr.  Emery:  j  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  this  program  of  entertainment  and  one  question  remains 

To  1  expense  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

to  attend  this  Association  and  I  would  like  to  inmiire  at  what 
time  and  place  the  program  is  to  he  carried  out,  if  this  enter¬ 
tainment  IS  also  to  he  enjoyed. 

I  he  President :  Hie  chair  was  about  to  sav  before  the 
gentleman  arose,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  that  in  view 
of  the  sumptuous  entertainment  we  have  that  we  must  work 
hard  to  get  our  program  in  between.  The  manner  of  what 
we  shall  do  with  reference  to  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Asso- 
ciatimi  Itself.  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Jones  confer  with 

the  Executive  Committee  as  to  the  entertainment  and  our 
work. 

Mr  Jones:  Now  I  have  a  communication  to  read  and  I 
ask  the  secretary  to  read  this  communication  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

I  he  Secretary:  (Reading  the  letter  from  Dr.  E  S  Kelly 
Secretary)  : 


Louisi.vn.v  State  Board  of  Health. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  November  29,  1910 
lo  the  Hon.  President  and  Memhers  of  the  Fourteenth  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
rood  and  Dairy  Departments,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Gentlemen :  I  am  directed  by  Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health,  to  express  to 
you  his  profound  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Annual  Convention  of  your  Association,  owing  to  the 
pie\ionsl3^  ai  ranged  railroad  schedule  for  transporting  the 
•health  car"— now  touring  the  State— which  he  is  accom¬ 
panying. 

Dr.  Dowling  expresses  the  hope  that  your  deliberations 
may  be  fruitful  of  far-reaching  beneficial  results,  and  begs 
to  assure  you  of  the  very  earnest  co-operation  of  this  Board 
and  of  himself  in  your  endeavors. 

r>  P-  Jones,  Food  Commissioner,  Mr.  Georoe 

B.  I  aylor.  Analyst,  and  Dr.  Sidney  D.  Porter,  Medical  In¬ 
spector,  will  take  pleasure  in  representing  this  Board  at  the 
Convention. 

'Idle  resident  members  of  the  Board  will  also  take  pleasure 
m  attending.  Very  respectfully, 

E.  S.  Kelly,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hansen:  I  have  just  recently  received  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  James  H.  Wallis  of  Idaho  and  if  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  I  will  have  the  secretary  read  it. 


The  Secretary:  (Reading  telegram). 


Rexburg,  Idaho,  November  28,  1910. 
Wdlard  Hansen,  Food  Commissioner,  Grunewald  Hotel,  New 

Orleans,  La. 

Had  started  to  New  Orleans  but  was  intercepted  with 
message  to  come  home,  as  my  boy  is  not  expected  to  live.  I 
want  you  to  represent  me  in  all  matters  at  the  National  Con¬ 
vention,  as  we  understand  each  other  fully  because  of  having 
gone  over  all  details  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Idaho  votes  so  with 
Utah  on  everything,  ddie  Convention  will  accept  this  proxy 
under  the  circumstances.  Wire  acceptance. 

James  H.  Wallis. 

I  he  Piesident:  What  will  you  do  with  this  message? 

Air.  Emeiy:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  gentleman  repre¬ 
sents  the  same  state  as  that  from  which  the  telegram  appears. 

Mr.  Hansen:  I  represent  the  state  of  Utah,  ddiis  telegram 
is  from  the  commissioner  of  Idaho  to  ask  me  to  represent 
him. 

Mr.  Emery:  1  wish  to  call  attention  of  the  convention  to 
the  fact  that  a  year  ago  at  the  battle  of  Denier  this  mat¬ 
ter  was  ruled  out  of  order,  and  the  gentleman  from  another 
state  could  not  represent  any  other  state  than  that  from 
which  he  came. 

'Idle  President:  ddiere  is  no  question  before  the  house,  and 
I  suggest  unless  somebody  wishes  to  put  a  motion  the  chair 
will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Committe. 

A  Delegate:  1  move  that  the  Secretary  he  directed  to  send 
a  message  of  sympathy  to  Mr.  Wallis  in  his  present  trouble. 

Alotion  seconded. 

'Idle  President:  AMii  have  heard  the  motion  that  the  sec¬ 
retary  he  directed  to  send  a  message  of  sympathy  to  Air. 
Wallis.  Are  there  any  remarks.  All  in  favor  manifest  In 
saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is  car- 
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ried.  There  being  no  objection  the  secretary  will  refer  the 
communication  to  the  Executive  Committe  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Credentials. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  G.  Waldo,  Esq.,  of  New^  Orleans. 

Police  Power  as  Applied  to  Health  Questions. 

By  Hon.  Benjamin  T.  Waldo, 

Of  New  Orleans. 

If  what  I  have  to  say  falls  harsh  upon  ears  attuned  to 
oratorical  flights  and  rhetorical  phrases  and  appears  crude  and 
illy  prepared,  it  is  partly  because  the  paper  1  had  written  has 
been  recast  within  the  past  few  hours.  All  of  yesterday  and 
last  evening  I  mingled  with  the  delegates  who  have  assembled 
for  this  convention  and  I  have  been  taught  many  lessons  of 
value  in  the  practical  part  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  ques¬ 
tion. 

When  the  flattering  invitation  to  address  you  reached  me, 
it  was  coupled  with  a  gentle  hint  that  I  was  not  to  occupy 
more  than  a  half  hour  of  the  session ;  I  was  to  speak  to  a 
title  so  all-embracing  as  “The  Police  Power  as  Applied  to 
Health  Questions,”  after  the  manner  of  the  stereopticon  lec¬ 
turer,  who  conducts  his  audience  on  a  tour  of  Europe  in  a 
half  hour.  The  absurdity  and  impossibilty  of  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking  as  this  wall  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  understands 
the  almost  illimitable  range  of  health  laws  and  the  police  pow¬ 
er,  and  therefore,  I  had  determined  to  devote  the  few  min¬ 
utes  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  on  your  program  to  silver 
brier  and  cursory  discussion  of  one  or  two  matters  pertaining 
to  health  law  questions  that  have  always  appealed  strongly 
to  me,  but  I  have  heard  so  much  from  members  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  that  1  realize  that  I  am  merely  the  pupil  and  they 
the  teachers.  However,  I  shall  adhere  to  my  original  inten¬ 
tion  as  to  one  or  two  points  and  promise,  in  advance,  that 
I  will  not  occupy  more  than  ten  of  the  thirty  minutes  as 
signed  to  me. 

To  begin  with,  I  want  each  of  you  to  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  health  body  or  board,  no  commission  or  de¬ 
partment  represented  here  today,  but  has  relatively  greater 
power  over  persons,  property  and  things  than  is  possessed  by 
any  ruler,  prince  or  potentate  on  earth.  All  of  this  they 
hold  under  what  is  called  the  “police  power,”  a  power  at 
once  so  great  and  so  elusive  that  Chief  Justice  Waite  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Stone 
vs.  Mississippi,  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
definition  for  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  the  law  of  “over¬ 
ruling  necessity” — that  is  to  say,  the  law  which  overrules 
every  consideration,  private  or  public,  when  the  necessity 
arises  to  guard,  to  protect  or  conserve  the  health,  the  morals 
or  the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  for  tbe  purposes  of  this  paper, 
even  if  interesting  from  an  anthropological  standpoint,  to 
trace  from  whatever  its  source  may  be  to  the  present  day  the 
upbuilding  of  this  power.  It  is  fascinating  to  note,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  laws  attributed  to  Moses  and  Aaron 
laid  down  certain  “pure  food  regulations”  and  “sanitary 
code”  for  the  children  of  Israel,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  these  laws  of  the  early  Jews,  which  are  founded 
upon  anatomical  structures,  were  pronounced  to  be,  in  many 
particulars,  based  upon  scientific  principles  and  commended 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Baron  Cuvier,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  now  universally  recognized  classification  in 
zoology  and  who  raised  comparative  anatomy  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  science. 

It  was  very  easy  for  Moses  to  say  “whatsoever  parteth 
the  hoof  and  is  cloven  footed  and  cheweth  the  cud  among 
the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat.”  The  ancient  Jew  had  a  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  law,  as  the  law,  and  in  its  deep  rooted  and  un¬ 
compromising  character  has  never  been  equaled  since  the 
dawn  of  time.  It  was  simple  for  the  rulers  over  Isreal 
to  say  do  this,  or  do  that.  It  is  no  great  matter  to  imagine 
the  easy  regulation  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  question  in 
any  of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  or  England  of 
our  day,  but  had  Moses,  or  any  of  the  supposedly  great 
political  economists  and  sociologists,  been  planted  down  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
made  Food  Commissioner  of  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
he  would  have  needed  not  only  all  of  the  wisdom  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  but  also  some  of  that  Divine  Power 
which,  we  read,  caused  the  Red  Sea  to  recede  and  made 
the  water  gush  from  the  rock. 

In  this  country  we  find  the  condition  that  every  state  in 
the  Union,  and  the  United  States  itself,  is  cursed  with  too 
much  legislation.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  may  exercise  no  police  power.  This  is  too  elemen- 
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tary  for  discussion,  and  no  matter  what  my  private  views 
may,  or  may  not  be,  it  would  be  equally  unwise  and  un¬ 
profitable  to  broach  here  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  any  particular  statute  we  might  or  might  not  have  in 
mind.  Whatever  these  acts  of  Congress  may  be,  they  will, 
in  time,  undergo  the  test  before  the  loftiest  tribunal  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  passes  upon  such  laws,  it  is  not  well  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  from  a  constitutional  viewpoint  in  assemblies  of 
this  character.  But,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  too  much  leg¬ 
islation,  state  and  federal,  and  everywhere  the  police  power 
is,  in  a  measure,  abused,  by  being  made  to  serve  an  end  that 
education  should  have  long  since  accomplished. 

We  find  statutes  to  cover  every  one  of  the  conceivable  re¬ 
lations  of  man  to  his  fellows — there  are  multitudinous 
“don’ts” ;  there  are  “does”  even  unto  eternity ;  and  when 
it  reaches  the  points  where  the  “don’ts”  and  “does”  have  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  courts,  so  many  shadings  and  distinc¬ 
tions  are  made  to  these  “don’t”  and  “does”  that  the  only 
practical  result  is  another  crop  of  “don’ts”  and  “does”  in  the 
shape  of  remedial  legislation. 

1  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  health  regulations  and  health 
laws  in  the  form  of  statute  are  unnecessary;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  are  absolutely  essential,  but  I  am  convinced  from 
practical  experience  that  a  large  percentage  of  such  laws  now 
upon  the  statute  books  would  be  superfluous  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  ethical  standards  inculcated  in 
the  past,  and  some  of  those  taught  in  the  present,  have  had 
the  effect  of  lessening,  if  not  destroying  in  the  body  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  the  sense  of  that  responsibility  which  each 
man  should  feel  for  his  own  conduct,  not  only  as  it  reflects 
upon  himself,  but  as  it  affects  his  fellow  men.  I  believe,  to 
be  concise,  that  there  has  been  too  much  hilarity  over  wooden 
nutmegs  and  too  much  laughter  over  the  milk  supply  that 
comes  by  way  of  the  old  oaken  bucket. 

Except  on  rare  occasions  and  in  great  crises,  we  Americans 
do  not  take  ourselves,  or  each  other,  or  the  state  or  Federal 
governments,  seriously.  Nothing  is  quite  too  humorous  as 
the  tale  of  a  sharp  business  trick.  Four  generations  of 
Americans  have  learned  to  laugh  at  the  wooden  nutmeg  and 
the  milkman  jokes,  while  four  generations  of  schoolmasters 
should  have  been  busy  teaching  that  above  and  beyond  that 
which  the  written  law  can  possibly  express,  there  is  higher 
rule  of  conduct.  Had  the  lesson  been  taught,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  attempt  to  cover  with  the  police  power  the 
purely  ethical  and  economic,  and  supposedly  moral,  aspect 
of  man’s  complex  relation  with  his  fellows  and  so  develops 
that  narrow  tyranny  which  should  have  no  place  in  civilized 
society  and  which  should  find  no  tolerance  in  the  science  of 
the  law. 

To  my  mind,  the  mass  of  legislation  annually  and  bien¬ 
nially  enacted,  and  through  which  it  is  intended  to  define 
and  lay  down  specific  rules  of  conduct  for  every  conceivable 
circumstance  of  life,  in  the  daily  domestic  economy  of  the 
household  as  well  as  in  business  and  manufacture,  has  had 
a  strong  tendency  to  weaken  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
people  and,  further,  to  spread  broadcast  the  belief  that  any¬ 
thing  we  can  possibly  do,  without  actually  breaking  into  the 
penitentiary,  is  not  only  legitimate,  but  is  absolutely  right. 
Not  alone  this,  but  self  dependence  is  destroyed  and  the 
power  to  judge  betw'een  right  and  wrong  disappeared  gradu¬ 
ally  as  right  and  wrong  are  molded  and  shaped  and  fashioned 
into  concrete,  definite  form.  I  might  remark  that  the  most 
immoral  people  that  the  w'orld  has  ever  known,  were  the 
people  who  had  the  greatest  multiplicity  of  gods.  We  Amer¬ 
icans  who  have  as  a  nation  and  a  state,  more  laws  than 
any  fifty  governments  since  the  beginning  of  the  known 
world,  have  no  reverence  whatever  for  the  law,  as  the  law, 
although  we  are  prone  to  pride  ourselves  upon  being  law 
abiding. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  you  will  think  that  what 
I  have  said  is  merely  speculative  and  theoretical ;  there  is, 
however,  a  decidedly  practical  side  to  the  matter  that  must 
appeal  to  us  all,  whether  we  are  political  economists,  law¬ 
yers,  food  commissioners  or  producers,  and  that  side  has 
been  dealt  with,  without  as  much  result  as  could  be  hoped 
for,  by  every  law,  medical  and  food  commissioner’s  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  the  United  States,  within  the  past  ten  years — 
I  refer  to  the  necessity  of  uniformity  in  all  health  laws,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  which  deal  with  the  production  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  articles  for  consumption.  I  do  not  propose  to  argue 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  can  best  be  done  under  a 
Federal  law  or  under  a  law  enacted  in  each  of  the  states 
by  concert  of  action  among  the  states  nor  have  I  any  pet 
theory  to  advance  and  elucidate  as  to  the  method  of  enforc¬ 
ing  this  law,  or,  indeed,  what  the  law  itself  should  embrace. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  radically  wrong  to  compel  a  man- 
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ufacturer  or  producer  to  do  business  under  conditions  whicli 
require  one  standard  for  Louisiana,  another  for  Wyoming 
and  still  a  different  one  for  New  York  or  Rhode  Island. 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  my  original  intention  to  cover  other 
points  pertaining  to  the  health  law-police  power,  but  I  was 
convinced  yesterday  and  this  morning  that  whatever  section 
of  the  Union  needs  and  what  every  state  in  the  Union  actu¬ 
ally  requires  is  the  teaching  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  pure 
food  laws  and  uniformity  in  these  laws,  and  as  a  sequence, 
the  jurisprudence  under  them. 

You  cannot  legislate  mankind  into  heaven  or  out  of  hell, 
you  cannot  mve  the  people  health  through  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  alone.  Written  laws  are  only  a  part,  a  small 
pj^rt,  of  what  is  necessary  and  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  physical  life  as  religion  does  to  the  moral  life — that  is, 
they  are  forms  and  expressions,  but  far  above  and  beyond 
such  forms  there  is  a  morality,  a  teaching,  without  which 
all  of  the  laws  ever  written,  from  the  days  of  Babylon  down 
to  the  last  amendment  to  the  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  are  as 
idle  as  the  passing  winds. 

The  influence  of  those  who  have  attended  this  convention 
is  so  far  reaching  and  so  omnipotent  that  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  student  of  the  law,  to  make  the 
plea  to  you  that  it  should  be  taught  to  our  youth  that  the 
true  philosophy  of  existence — as  proven  by  science  in  all 
ages — is  that  the  health  and  morals  of  each  being  should  be 
conservative  and  protected,  because  the  world  is  merely  a 
collection  of  beings  and  what  affects  the  single  individual, 
affects  the  whole.  Do  not  stop  at  teaching  the  public  that 
wooden  nutmegs  have  no  flavor,  produce  inflammation  of 
the  testines  and  contravene  “Section  9999  of  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Law continue  to  battle  along  the  loftier  plane 
that  all  cheats  and  frauds  are  wrong,  even  in  the  absence  of 
a  written  law — even  in  the  absence  of  a  deleterious  effect. 

All  time  has  no  such  record  of  achievement  as  that  of  the 
past  ten  years  in  America  towards  better  food,  better  living- 
conditions,  better  sanitation  and  better  health.  Most  that 
has  been  accomplished  may  be  attributed  to  the  persistent, 
ever  energetic  and  too  often  unappreciated  effort  of  you  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  of  brother  scientists  following  kindred  work. 
Enormous  as  has  been  the  harvest,  gratifying  as  has  been  the 
result,  the  whole  must  be  cemented  to  inure  for  the  benefit  of 
generations  yet  to  come  and  the  opportunity  is  ripe  to  preach 
to  the  people  the  science,  the  philosophy,  the  morality  upon 
which  all  police  power — all  law — is  founded. 

I  he  president:  You  have  heard  the  paper  just  presented.  It 
is  open  for  your  consideration  if  you  desire  to  discuss  it.  If 
not  we  will  proceed  with  the  program. 

Dr.  McCoy:  The  gentleman  did  not  leave  us  much  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  I  rise  simply  to  commend  the  paper  and  I  think  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  the  audience  in  saying  that  I  commend  the 
paper  heartily.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  for  us  to  preach 
on  pure  morality  without  the  pure  food  going  along  with  it 
and  I  further  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  for 
presenting  the  paper  here. 

Motion  seconded. 

'I'he  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  we  ex¬ 
tend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  for  presenting  this 
paper  to  us.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Those  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye,  contrary  the  same  sign.  It 
seems  to  be  carried  and  is  carried.  The  next  paper  is  en¬ 
titled  “Bleached  Flour”  (History  of  Litigation),  by  the  Hon¬ 
orable  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  unable  to  be  present  and  has  written  a  letter  to  be  read 
to  the  Association.  It  is  short  and  I  will  read  it  to  you. 

f 

Department  of  Agriculture^  Office  of  the  Secretary^ 

\Vashington,  D.  C.,  November  26,  1910. 
Hon.  George  L.  Flanders,  President  of  the  Association  of 

State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments. 

Dear  Mr.  Flanders  :  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me 
that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments 
at  New  Orleans.  I  had  expected  to  be  present,  but  tbe  work 
of  the  Department  is  heavy  just  at  this  time,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  issuing  of  my  annual  report,  and  the  time 
is  very  near  when  Congress  will  meet  to  consider  the  money 
bills  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Accordingly,  I  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  leave  the  Department  at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Association,  through  you,  its  president, 
that  it  is  my  hope  that  the  meeting  at  New  Orleans  will  not 
only  be  harmonious,  but  productive  of  great  results  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  pure  food,  pure  drugs,  and  fine 
dairy  products.  The  Department  stands  ready  to  co-operate 
in  the  fullest  degree  with  all  State  officials  charged  with  the 
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enforcement  of  fopd  and  drug  and  dairy  product  control 
laws.  Any  information  on  the  subject  of  dairy  products, 
food  and  drugs  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  IS  available  for  all  state  officials.  I  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  all  st^e  officials  and  all  national  officials  may 
reconcile  whatever  differences  of  opinon  there  have  been  in 
the  past  and  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  the  great  fight  for 
the  protection  of  the  stomachs  of  the  people 

With  expressions  of  the  highest  regard  and  personal  es¬ 
teem,  believe  me,  Very  truly  yours, 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Tennessee:  I  move  that  the  secretarv's  com¬ 
munication  be  received  and  placed  on  file  and  the  Association 
extend  its  thanks  for  all  expressions  of  good  will. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President  :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  in  favor 
manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  the  same  sign.  It  seems 
to  be  carried  and  it  is  carried,  and  the  paper  will  be  so  re¬ 
corded.  The  next  on  the  program  is  the  introduction  of 
resolutions.  Are  there  any  resolutions  to  be  introduced  at 
this  time.  If  not  we  will  proceed  with  the  next  number  which 
is  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

The  Secretary:  I  have  combined  the  report  of  the  secretary 
and  the  Executive  Committee  as  follows : 

Report  of  Executive  Committee  and  Secretary. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  the  chairman,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Eood 
and  Dairy  Departments  met  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  at  10  A.  M.,  January  20,  1910,  with  the  following 
members  present : 

George  L.  Flanders,  Chairman;  Chas.  D.  Woods,  A.  N. 
Cook,  W.  M.  Allen,  Secretary. 

There  being  a  quorum  present,  the  Chairman  announced 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  which  was  as  follows: 

First,  to  present  resolutions  passed  by  the  Association  at 
the  Denver  meeting  to  President  Taft,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  James  Wilson,  and  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

Second,  to  consider  the  date  for  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  Assocation,  and 

Third,  to  arrange  for  the  preparation  of  the  program  and 
other  business  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  and  Secretary  were  instructed  to  arrange  if 
possible  for  a  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  i\griculture  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  him  with  certain  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Association  at  the  Denver  meeting,  and  to  arrange 
through  him,  if  possible,  for  an  interview  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  him 
with  resolutions  passed  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  engagement  was  made  and  the  Committee  called 
on  Secretary  Wilson  at  three  o’clock  that  afternoon  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Association  at 
Denver,  as  follows : 

“Resolved.  That  this  Association  respectfully  asks  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Honorable  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to  the  investigations  already  be¬ 
gun  under  their  direction,  to  institute  further  studies  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  preservatives  and  along  the  broadest 
lines.” 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  very  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  introduce  the  committee  to  the  President,  which  he 
did  at  noon  on  the  following  day  and  the  Committee  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  the  above  resolution  relating  to  pre¬ 
servatives  and  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Association  at 
the  Denver  meeting  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
oleomargarine. 

The  Chairman  and  Secretary  were  instructed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  present  the  Foust  resolution,  above  referred  to, 
relative  to  oleomargarine,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  respective 
committees  on  Agriculture  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  The 
resolutions  were  presented  according  to  instructions. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  copies  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Association  passed  at  Denver  relative  to  co¬ 
operation  between  state  and  national  food  officials  in  regard 
to  the  enforcement  of  food  laws  to  officials  in  charge  of 
such  work. 

These  instructions  were  carried  out  shortly  after  the  com¬ 
mittee  adjourned. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

Whereas,  The  stenographer’s  report  of  the  Denver  Con¬ 
vention  is  so  voluminous,  and 

Whereas,  To  publish  it  in  its  present  form  would  make  an 
unnecessary  and  unwarranted  expense  to  the  Association, 
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Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  the  report 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  printing  committee  in  as  condensed 
form  as  is  possible  without  interfering  with  its  value  as  a 
record  of  the  proceedings.  In  this  revision  all  papers  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Convention  shall  be  given  in  full  and  also  all 
discussions  that  throw  light  on  the  papers,  in  reporting  the 
business  of  the  Association  all  resolutions  and  motions,  to¬ 
gether  with  as  much  of  the  discussions  as  is  essential,  shall 
be  printed.  All  matter  that  is  trivial  and  unessential  shall 
be  omitted  from  the  printed  report.  The  Secretary  is  in¬ 
structed  to  indicate  what  he  deems  unessential  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  report  of  the  proceedings  without  mutilating  the  copy. 
After  having  made  such  indications  the  copy  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  President  Flanders  and  Dr.  Charles  D.  Woods, 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  their  approval. 
When  approved  by  them  the  copy  shall  he  turned  over  to  the 
printing  committee  for  the  publication  of  same. 

The  Secretary  went  through  the  proceedings  as  directed, 
and  indicated  what  he  thought  could  be  omitted  from  the 
report  without  interfering  with  it  as  a  record  and  for¬ 
warded  it  to  Dr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Flanders  for  their  ap¬ 
proval. 

After  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  length  and  nature 
of  the  program  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  on  motion  of  Dr.  Cook,  Mr.  Flanders  and  Dr. 
Woods  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  consider  and  to 
arrange  a  program  for  tbe  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 
It  w^as  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  the  program  be  so 
arranged  that  more  time  can  be  given  to  the  discussion  of 
papers  than  has  been  done  at  some  of  the  previous  meet¬ 
ings. 

After  discussion  as  to  the  date  on  which  it  would  be 
advisable  to  hold  the  meeting,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Woods  it 
was  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  on  November  15th  or  29th, 
provided  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  dates  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  New  Orleans  people  concerned.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  adopt  the  date  that  would  be  more  convenient 
to  the  greater  number  of  members,  taking  into  consideration 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  and  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists,  some  of  the  members  of  which  are 
members  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  consult 
the  Louisiana  officials  in  regard  to  the  date  that  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  them  for  holding  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  D.  Harvey  Dillon  of  New 
Orleans  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  local  committee  to  he 
appointed  by  himself  to  act  with  the  Secretary  in  making 
necessary  local  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  and  to  arrange 
with  the  transportation  companies  for  the  lowest  and  best 
rate  obtainable  to  and  from  the  meeting. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  prepare  a  list  of  states  which  are  entitled  to  membership 
in  the  Association  because  of  the  existence  of  a  dairy  and 
food  department  within  the  state  as  provided  for  in  Section 
I  of  Article  10  of  the  By-Laws. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  it  be  regarded  as  the  sense  of 
the  Executive  Committee  that  in  states  having  no  dairy  and 
food  departments,  delegates  appointed  by  the  governor  should 
be  duly  accredited  by  properly  authenticated  credentials,  and 
that  these  when  presented  should  be  referred  to  the  proper 
committee  for  consideration. 

After  the  work  for  which  the  committee  was  called  to¬ 
gether  had  been  completed  it  adjourned  at  3:3(1  p.  m.,  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  1910. 

Except  a  meeting  of  the  program  committee  in  Boston, 
the  remaining  work  of  the  committee  has  been  conducted 
by  correspondence. 

During  the  latter  part  of  March  the  Secretary  w'as  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia!  Convention  had  recommended  that  the  Association 
of  State  and  National  Eood  and  Dairy  Departments  he  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  in  the  Convention,  and  would  he  en¬ 
titled  to  three  delegates.  The  President  was  at  once  in- 
tormed  in  regard  to  it  and  requested  to  appoint  delegates. 
The  President  declined  to  make  the  apnointments  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  It  was  then 
taken  up  with  the  other  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  committee  informed  of  the  view's  of  the 
President  relating  to  the  matter.  The  committee  appointed 
the  delegates  and  the  Secretary  notified  them  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment. 

In  June  the  Committee  decided  on  Novemljer  29th,  1910, 
for  the  date  of  this  meeting  and  the  Secretary  proceeded  at 
once  to  notify  the  members  of  the  Association. 

In  September  the  Secretary  was  informed  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  had  met  in  Boston  and  prepared  the  pro¬ 
gram,  tentative  in  form. 


Dr.  D.  Harvey  Dillon,  chairman  of  the  local  committee  on 
ways  and  means,  resigned,  and  Dr.  Hamilton  P.  Jones  of 
New  Orleans  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  through  the  New 
Orleans  Progressive  Union,  requested  the  transportation 
companies  to  provide  reduced  passenger  rates  on  account  of 
this  meeting.  They  at  first  positively  declined  to  do  so,  but 
later  reconsidered  and  agreed  to  do  so.  It  was,  however, 
too  late  to  get  it  well  advertised,  but  the  Secretary  imme¬ 
diately  sent  the  notice,  advising  members  to  consult  local 
railroad  agents  regarding  the  matter. 

The  publishing  of  the  program  was  somewhat  delayed  on 
account  of  changes  that  had  to  be  made  in  it,  and  the  action 
of  the  transportation  companies  in  regard  to  reduction  in 
passenger  rates. 

All  states  did  not  pay  their  annual  dues  for  1909  at  the 
Denver  meeting,  but  the  secretary  has  since  collected  and 
turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  dues  from  all  states  that  voted 
in  the  Denver  meeting. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Secretary 
engaged  Mrs.  Mattie  Loomis  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  who  sub¬ 
mitted  the  lowest  offer  to  do  the  work,  to  report  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  furnish  the  Association  with  two  copies  of  the 
same. 

George  L.  Elanders,  Chairman. 

W.  M.  Allen,  Secretary. 

d'he  President:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  the  Executive  Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

iMr.  Dunlap  of  Ohio :  I  move  the  report  be  adopted  as 
read  by  the  secretary. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report 
as  read  be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  Those 
in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems  to 
be  carried  and  is  carried  and  the  report  stands  adopted. 

d'he  next  will  be  the  report  of  the  t  reasurer  by  Mr.  Eoust 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  November  29.  1910. 
'I'o  tbe  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Pood  and  Dairy  Departments. 

Gentlemen :  I  beg  to  submit  the  folowing  as  my  report 
as  Treasurer,  from  August  24th,  1909,  to  November  29th, 
1910: 

RECEIPTS. 


Balance  on  hand  August  24,  1999 . $  93.00 

Connecticut  .  10.00 

Minnesota  .  10.00 

District  of  Columbia  .  10.00 

California  .  10.00 

Plorida  .  10.00 

Illinois  .  10.00 

Nebraska  .  10.00 

Colorado  .  10.00 

Arizona  .  10.00 

Idaho  .  10. OO 

Utah  .  10.00 

Louisiana  .  10.00 

Wyoming  .  10.00 

North  Carolina  .  10.00 

Virginia  .  10.00 

Nevada  .  10.00 

Washington  .  20.00 

Indiana  .  10.00 

Massachusetts  .  10.00 

Missouri  . 10.00 

Oklahoma  .  10.00 

Texas  .  10.00 

Wisconsin  .  10. OO 

Maine  .  10.00 

Georgia  .  10.00 

New  Jersey  .  10.00 

Pennsylvania  .  10.00 

Michigan  .  10.00 

North  Dakota  .  10.00 

New  York  .  10.00 

Kentucky  .  10.00 

Tennessee  .  10.00 

South  Dakota  .  10.09 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture .  10.00 

Iowa  .  10. OO 

Ohio  .  10.00 


Total  receipts  . $403.00 
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EXPENIUTL’KES. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  President,  iMadison,  Wisconsin,  station- 

^  ery,  postage,  etc . . . $  10.76 

1  racy,  Gibbs  &  Company,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  350 

programs.  200  envelopes  .  10.50 

Alattie  E.  Loomis,  Lansing,  Alicbigan,  reporting  and 
transcribing  proceedings  of  convention  at  Denver, 

Colorado,  August  26-27,  1909 .  100.00 

E.  M.  Uzzell  &  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  printing  1,^10 
letter  heads;  200  ruled  letter  heads;  1,000  envelopes 

and  express  charges  on  stationery .  18.08 

W.  M.  Allen,  express,  typewriting  and  supplies .  6.35 

d'otal  expenditures  . $145.69 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  receipts  . $463.00 

lotal  expenditures  .  145.69 

Balance  on  hand . $317.31 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Foust,  'I'reasurer. 

* 

1  he  President :  \ou  have  heard  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 
What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Association? 

Mr.  Burke  :  I  move  it  be  accepted. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  the  re¬ 
port  he  accepted.  Are  there  any  remarks?  All  in  favor 
manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried, 
it  is  carried. 

_4'he  next  heading  is  miscellaneous  business.  The  chair 
will  offer  a  letter  and  hand  it  to  the  secretary  that  has  been 
submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  committe  on  minutes.  This 
is  perhaps  a  continuation  of  the  committe’s  report  relative  to 
the  minutes,  the  printing  of  the  Denver  minutes,  Denver  and 
Alackinaw  minutes.  .The  Secretary  will  read  the  letter. 

St.lte  of  New  York,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

New  York,  November  25,  1910. 
Hon.  Geo.  L.  Flanders,  Hotel  Grunewald,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Dear  Mr.  Flanders — I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
the  minutes  of  the  Mackinac  and  Denver  conventions.  As 
you,  no  doubt,  will  recall,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  you  at 
Albany,  I  had  interviewed  several  publishers,  among  whom 
was  John  Whley  &  Sons,  New  York  City,  who  published  the 
niinutes  on  previous  occasions,  hut  in  the  absence  of  any  defin¬ 
ite  guarantee  did  not  care  to  undertake  publishing  these,  their 
claim  being  that  on  previous  minutes  they  had  lost  somewhat 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars; 

1  herewith  enclose  two  receipts',  one  of  which  is  for  sixty 
cents  paid  by  me  on  a  package  received  from  Dr.  Ladd,  Fargo, 
N.  D.,  and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  express  charge  on  the 
minutes  forwarded  this  day.  Whll  you  kindly  have  the  Secre¬ 
tary  forward  me  a  check  for  one  dollar  and  seventy  cents. 

■Very  truly  yours, 

H.  H.  Kracke. 

I  he  President ;  I  he  minutes  of  the  two  meetings  are  in 
my  room.  It  is  a  large  number.  Here  is  the  communica¬ 
tion  relative  to  it.  What  will  the  Association  do  with  the 
communication  and  with  the  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Emery:  I  move  that  the  letter  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  report  .from  the  committee  on  printing  be  accepted  and 
the  committee  discharged. 

Mr.  Brown:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  It  is  moved  that  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  printing  be  accepted  and  the  committee  discharged. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  manifest  by 
sa\ing  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is 
carried. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Kentucky:  I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  minutes 
of  the  two  proceedings  be  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  as 
permanent  records  of  the  .Association  for  whatever  future 
disposition  w'e  may  wish  to  make  of  them. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 

ready  for  the  question?  All  those  in  favor  manifest  by 

.=aying  aye.  Contrary  no.  Jt  seems  to  be  carried  and  it  is 

carried,  and  the  Secretar\’  will  take  charge  of  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Oregon :  I  arise  for  information.  Has 

Biere  been  no  record  made  or  report  of  those  last  two  meet¬ 
ings  published  at  all? 

The  President :  The  report  is  in  tyoewritten  form  and 
not  in  form  for  distribution.  The  difficulty  as  shown  by 
the  letter  is  that  there  was  not  sufficient  money  in  the  treas¬ 


ury  to  pay  the  expense  that  would  have  to  be  incurred  for 
the  printing  and  the  gentleman  who  was  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  being  chairman  of  the  committee  on  printing  did 
not  feel  like  incurring  the  expense  and  so  he  has  reported 
and  we  have  accepted  the  report. 

Mr.  houst:  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  .American  Food 
Journal  last  year  printed  a  very  accurate  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Denver  convention  and  it  can  be  o-otten 
right  here  in  the  building. 

The  President:  What  is  your  further  pleasure? 

Mr  Robison:  I  move  that  a  check  be  drawn  on’ the  treas¬ 
urer  for  the  amount  of  Air.  Kracke’s  bill. 

Alotion  seconded. 

The  President :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  treas¬ 
urer  be  instructed  to  draw  a'check  and  send  to  Air.  Kracke 
for  the  amount  of  his^  bill.  Are  there  any  remarks?  All  in 
favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be 
earned  and  is  carried. 

Air.  Allen  :  I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  question  of  printino  ' 
proceedings  be  referred  to  our  Finance  Committee  to  make 
a  report  before  the  adjournment  of  this  convention. 

Motion  seconded. 

7  he  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready  for  this  question?  Those  in  favor  manifest  by  sayino- 
aye.  Contrary  the  same."  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  the 
quption  of  printing  is  left  with  the  I'inance  Committee 
What  IS  the  further  pleasure  of  the  convention?  The  chair 
will  offer  some  communications  through  the  Secretary  to  be 
read  to  you.  They  can  best  be  presented  I  think  at  this  time 
for  your  information  and  consideration.  Here  is  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  Air.  J.  T.  Austin,  Secretary,  relative  to  some 
resolutions  that  have  been  passed  by  the  Specialty  Alanufac- 
turers’  Association.  Will  you  have  the  communication  read 
or  will  we  leave  it  ;o  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  without 
reading  it  ? 

Air.  Jones  of  Illinois:  I  move  this  and  all  similar  com¬ 
munications  on  proposed  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions  so  that  time  may  be  saved. 

_  Mr.  Emery:  I  wish  to  ask  the  interpretation  of  this  mo¬ 
tion,  whether  by_  this  motion  it  is  intended  to  cut  out  the 
opportunity  of  direct  vote  on  this  floor  of  motions  or  reso¬ 
lutions  offered  here? 

The  President :  The  chair  understands  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  move  that  this  resolution  and  all  similar  resolu¬ 
tions— the  chair  is  not  quite  in  a  position  to  determine  Iie- 
forehand  what  resolutions  will  be  similar  resolutions. 

Air.  Emery :  Then  I  am  opposed  to  the  passage  of  that 
resolution,  for  as  1  understand  it  that  will  carry  with  it  all 
resolutions  here  introduced  and  take  it  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  floor  and  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions. 

The  President:  It  will  cover  all  similar  resolutions. 

Air.  Emery:  I  am  opposed  to  that;  1  don't  know  what 
this  resolution  is. 

The  President:  Was  there  a  second  to  the  motion  of  Alr 
Jones  ? 

Air.  Emery :  I  think  the  convention  should  remember  the 
resolution  that  was  passed  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  at 
Denver. 

Air.  Jones:  I  call  the  gentleman  to  order. 

The  President:  Air.  Jones  made  a  motion  and  it  was  not 
seconded,  consequently  there  was  no  question. 

Mr.  Alains:  I  will  second  Mr.  Jones’  motion. 

The  President :  .  Up  to  the  time  you  spoke  there  was  no 
question  before  the  house. 

Air.  Emery :  I  am  opposed  to  this  motion,  the  motion  to 
refer  resolutions  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  without 
debate  and  consideration.  I  think  this  takes  from  this  body 
at  this  time  a  privilege  that  this  body  should  not  part  with. 
One  year  ago  at  Denver  in  a  very,  hasty  way  a  resolution 
was  forced  upon  the  convention  with  the  demand  and  in- 
sistance  that  it  was  the  right  thing.  I  think  this  body  should 
have  a  resolution  and  consider  it  and  pass  upon  it  on  the 
floor  and  if  that  was  right  the.n  it  is  right  here  today. 

Air.  Jones  of  Illinois:  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
takes  a  good  many  things  for  granted,  as  he  usually  does.  I 
cannot  see  the  necessity  for  his  going  out  of  the  way  to  make 
a  thrust  at  this  Denver  convention.  He  seems  to  be  some¬ 
what  sensitive  about  it,  and  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  it. 

It  was  discussed  there.  Each  and  every  member  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  it.  Aly  idea  was  that  the  resolution  in¬ 
troduced  should  he  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions  and  let  them  present  their  report  just  like  any  other 
report.  It  will  be  discussed  and  if  we  have  a  re.solution 
upon  some  other  subjects  than  they  have,  I  have  no  objection 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned — I  don’t  want  to  shut  anybody  off 
from  debate.  That  is  not  the  object  of  this  .Association' as  1 
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understand  it  and  never  was  and  never  will  be.  We  want 
everything-  fair  and  everybody  will  have  a  chance  to  be  heard. 
It  will  go  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  I  have  never  at¬ 
tended  a  body  yet  of  this  kind  but  what  the  resolutions  went 
there  so  that  they  could  be  considered  and  our  time  would 
not  be  taken  up  in  that  way  and  then  when  they  report  on 
these  matters  to  be  voted  upon  those  matters  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  report  can  be  voted  upon  in  regard  to  any 
resolution  singly,  or  all  the  resolutions  together,  just  as  the 
Association  may  deem  proper,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  to 
this  point  at  all. 

Mr.  Dunlap :  I  ask  to  have  that  communication  read  so 
that  the  Association  may  know  what  similar  communications 
would  be. 

The  President:  The  chair  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  there  is  a  motion  to  put  this  in  the  hands  of  the 
Resolution  Committee. 

i\Ir.  Jones  :  I  will  amend  that  motion  with  the  permission 
of  mj-  second  that  it  shall  be  read  and  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  without  debate,  if  I  can  get  that. 

Mr.  Dunlap  of  Ohio:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  Mr.  Mains,  do  you  accept  the  amend¬ 

ment  ? 

Mr.  Mains:  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  will  withdraw  that  and  make  that  the  original 
motion. 

Mr.  Mains:  Yes. 

Mr.  Emery:  I  arise  to  a  point  of  order.  The  by-laws 
call  for  a  vote  by  state. 

^Ir.  Brown:  I  rise  to  a  point  of  information.  Won’t 
A'ou  please  state  the  question  before  the  house  distinctly  and 
succinctly? 

The  President :  The  motion,  as  the  chair  understands 
it,  is  that  this  resolution  be  read  and  then  referred — be  read 
for  your  information  and  then  referred  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions.  The  objection  is  raised  by  Mr.  Emery  that  all 
votes  must  be  taken  by  ballot.  I  shall  declare  the  point  of 
order  not  well  taken,  on  the  point  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  voting  stage.  If  anybody  should  make  a  motion 
as  to  the  method  of  voting  and  that  was  raised  then  it  might 
be  pertinent  at  that  time.  The  chair  does  not  so  hold  it. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Those  in  favor  manifest 
by  saying  aye. 

Mr.  Emery:  I  stand  by  the  point  of  order.  You  said 
you  were  not  calling  for  a  vote.  I  insist  the  by-laws  of  the 
Association  say  the  vote  should  be  by  state. 

The  President:  If  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will 
read  his  point  in  the  constitution  passing  upon  the  question 
the  chair  will  pass  upon  it. 

]\Ir.  Emery:  Now  I  have  been  incorrect,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  motion — if  that  is  simply  for  permission  to  read  this 
— I  shall  withdraw  objection. 

The  President :  The  chair  understands  the  motion  to  be 
that  the  resolution  be  read  for  the  information  of  the  house 
and  then  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  without 
debate.  Do  I  understand  that  the  point  of  order  is  with¬ 
drawn  ? 

]\Ir.  Emery :  For  the  present. 

The  President:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Those 
in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems 
to  be  carried  and  it  is  carried.  The  chair  will  ask  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  read  this  'communication. 

The  Secretary  (reading  communication  of  J.  T.  Austin, 
dated  November  25,  1910)  : 

[This  letter  was  not  forwarded  in  any  of  the  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  the  convention  received  in  this  office. — Editor  Amer¬ 
ican  Food  Journal.] 

Mr.  Woods:  I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  an  as¬ 
sociation  that  is.  It  has  been  mentioned  twice,  but  I  cannot 
understand  the  name. 

The  Secretary:  The  American  Specialties’  Manufacturing 
Association,  100  Hudson  street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Brown  :  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  bewilderment  like 
the  gentleman  from  Maine — what  do  they  make,  foods  or 
stationery,  or  what  do  they  make? 

The  President :  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  the  chair 
is  in  sublime  ignorance  on  this  point,  never  having  heard 
of  the  matter  before.  He  is  presenting  it,  as  requested,  for 
what  it  is  worth  and  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Groff  of  Rhode  Island :  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  little 
light  on  the  subject.  The  association  referred  to  is  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  agents  of  manufacturers  throughout  the  United 
States,  handling  the  product  of  many  of  the  largest  concerns 


in  the  country,  a  very  important  association  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  products  and  other  products  of  our  country. 

The  President :  Will  the  Secretary  proceed  with  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  resolutions? 

(Resolution  read  which  is  attached  to  the  letter  already 
read.) 

The  President:  In  accordance  with  the  motion  just 
passed  this  communication  will  go  to  the  Committee  on  Reso¬ 
lutions.  I  hold  another  communication  signed  by  John  C. 
Richberg,  President  of  the  Illinois  Commission  on  Uniform 
State  Laws.  It  is  quite  lengthy.  The  president  has  been 
requested  to  present  it  to  this  body  and  asks  you  now  what 
you  will  do  with  it. 

Commission  on  Uniform  State  Laws  of  the  State  of 

Illinois. 

November  4,  1910. 

George  L.  Flanders,  Esq.,  President  Association  of  State  and 

National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  at  New  Orleans,  I  deem  it  not  inadvisable  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you  (and  through  you,  the  assembled  delegates)  with 
the  objects  and  work  of  the  National  Conference  of  Com¬ 
missioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  and  its  bearing  on  the 
matter  of  pure  food  regulation  and  laws. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  national  pure  food  law 
most  of  the  different  states  had,  to  an  extent,  laws  upon  the 
subject  matter.  Whatever  efficiency  they  may  have  had  was 
bounded,  necessarily,  by  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  in  the 
state  itself,  as  a  rule,  their  enforcement  was  of  little  or  no 
practical  value.  The  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  uni¬ 
form  law  for  all  of  the  states  upon  this  most  important  sub¬ 
ject  and,  as  early  as  1904,  one  of  its  standing  committees  was 
on  “Purity  of  Articles  of  Commerce,”  the  object  being  to 
draft  a  uniform  state  law  upon  this  subject,  to  be  adopted 
by  all  of  the  states  in  the  Union.  When,  however,  in  1900, 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  enacted,  this  com¬ 
mittee,  in  its  report  to  the  Conference  in  1907,  stated  that 
many  of  the  states  had  enacted  pure  food  laws  following 
closely  the  provisions  of  the  federal  act,  and  that  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  and  unwise  for  the  Conference  to  prepare  a  uni¬ 
form  law  for  adoption  by  the  legislatures  of  the  individual 
states,  but,  rather,  that  it  should  earnestly  recommend  and 
urge  the  individual  states  that  had  not  already  done  so,  to 
enact,  as  soon  as  might  be,  laws  upon  this  subject,  carefully 
following  the  federal  act,  with  only  such  changes  as  were 
necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  jurisdiction  and  procedure  of 
the  individual  states ;  and  that  uniformity  of  laws  through¬ 
out  the  land  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  each  state  adopt¬ 
ing  substantially  the  Federal  act.  The  report  was  signed  liy 
the  entire  committee,  consisting  of  seven  members. 

This  recommendation  was  followed  by  similar  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  same  committee  at  the  subsequent  annual 
conferences.  At  the  conference  of  1910,  held  last  August 
at  Chattanooga  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Conference  presented  the  following  report  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Purity  of  Articles  of 
Commerce : 

“In  compliance  with  your  request  of  June  20th,  calling  for 
a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Purity  of  Arti¬ 
cles  of  Commerce,  as  provided  by  Section  14  of  the  B3'-Laws 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  as  chairman, 
I  beg  to  advise  you  that  our  Committee  has  never  deemed  it 
advisable  to  draft  a  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  reason  that  the  Federal  law  has  so  well  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity 
among  the  states  as  well  as  with  the  Federal  law,  our 
committee  have  recommended  that  each  state  adopt  pure 
food  laws  uniform  with  the  national  law.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  date  38  States  and  Territories  have  adopted  pure  food 
laws  uniform  with  the  National  Law. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“Walter  E.  Coe.” 

A  motion  was  made  to  recommit  with  directions  to  the 
committee  to  investigate  and  find  out  the  needs  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  and,  if  possible,  make  some  recommendations  to 
the  conference  next  year.  In  view  of  the  previous  reports 
of  the  committee  and  its  recommendations,  this  motion  was 
strenuously  opposed  and,  on  a  vote,  was  lost. 

It  is  quite  ■  evident  that  the  conference  of  commissioners 
will  not  authorize  the  drafting  of  an  act  in  reference  to  the 
subject  matter  and  that  it  is  practically  committed  to  the 
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Federal  act.  That  if  any  additional  legislation  is  needed  Con¬ 
gress  can  take  appropriate  action.  The  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  in  1891  and  at  the  present  time  consists  of  commissions 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  uniformity  in  legislation  in 
the  United  States  from  forty-five  states,  two  territories,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  state  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  Governors  of 
the  respective  states,  under  legislative  sanction.  It  is  the 
dut}'  of  these  commissioners  to  examine  the  subjects  on 
which  uniformity  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  best  means  to 
effiect  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  the  states  and  to  represent 
the  states  respectively  in  annual  convention  or  conference  of 
all  the  state  commissions. 

The  conference  considers  and  drafts  uniform  laws  to  be 
submitted  for  adoption  by  the  several  states.  When  it  con¬ 
siders  the  advisability  of  formulating  a  uniform  state  law 
upon  any  desirable  subject,  it  is  referred  to  an  appropriate 
committee.  Upon  a  favorable  report  by  the  committee  and  its 
adoption  by  the  conference,  an  expert  is  employed  to  draft 
such  an  act,  by  whom  it  is  submitted  to  the  committee.  The 
committee,  after  numerous  sessions  with  the  report  and  going 
over  the  act  section  by  section,  finally  reports  a  first  tentative 
draft  to  the  annual  conference.  Discussion  is  thereupon  had, 
section  by  section,  and  a  second  and,  often,  third  and  fourth 
tentative  drafts  are  drawn  and  discussed  before  the  final 
adoption  of  the  act  by  the  conference.  When  the  act  is  final¬ 
ly  adopted  by  the  conference,  the  commissioners  from  the 
various  states  are  required  to  present  it  to  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  and  see  to  its  enactment  into  a  law.  The  first 
act  recommended  by  the  conference  was  one  in  reference  to 
negotiable  instruments.  This  uniform  bill  on  commercial 
paper  is  now  the  law  in  thirty-four  states  of  the  Union,  two 
territories,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii.  The  other 
acts  put  forth  by  the  conference  are  the  Uniform  Warehouse 
Receipts  Act  (already  adopted  in  eighteen  states).  Uniform 
Sales  Act,  in  force  in  six  states.  Uniform  Stock  Transfer 
Act,  Uniform  Bills  of  Lading  Act,  Uniform  Divorce  Act 
(adopted  in  four  states).  Uniform  Marriage  Act,  Uniform 
AVife  Desertion  Act,  an  act  to  establish  a  law  uniform  with 
the  laws  of  other  states  relative  to  the  Execution  of  Wills 
and  an  Act  to  establish  a  law  uniform  with  the  laws  of  other 
states  relative  to  the  probate  in  this  state  of  foreign  wills. 
At  the  next  annual  conference  the  second  tentative  draft  of 
a  uniform  incorporation  law  will  be  taken  up. 

In  January,  1910,  the  National  CiVic  Federation  called  a 
national  conference  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  uniform  state  laws.  In  reference  to  this  move¬ 
ment  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Easley,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  had  occasion  to  make 
the  following  observations : 

“The  movement  for  a  conference  on  uniform  legislation, 
which  the  National  Civic  Federation  is  promoting,  is  being 
made  with  the  heariest  co-operation  of  the  officers  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws,  President  Eaton,  Vice-President  Smith,  and  Chairman 
Staake.  What  we  hope  to  do  in  fact  is  to  arouse  a  popular 
sentiment  in  each  state  to  back  up  the  work  of  the  state 
commissioners  on  uniform  laws.  Our  organization  under¬ 
stands  thoroughly  that  the  Bar  Association  and  the  Com¬ 
missioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  are  the  pioneers  in  the 
uniformity  movement,  and  have  accomplished  wonders  in  the 
past  eighteen  years. 

“The  Conference  of  Commissioners  is  a  perfect  organiza¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  the  legal  side  of  the  problem  is  concerned, 
but  all  of  its  officers  admit  that  it  needs  the  backing  of  the 
agricultural,  labor,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  other 
popular  bodies.  We  hope  to  make  the  subject  so  popular  that 
the  states  will  make  the  proper  appropriations  for  the  work 
of  the  state  commissioners,  and  also  we  ought  to  help  get 
commissioners  appointed  in  all  the  states  where  now  there 
are  none.” 

The  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  has,  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  arousing  the  public  and  the  great  commercial  and 
industrial  bodies  to  the  necessity  of  uniformity  of  legislation 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
the  commercial,  mercantile  and  industrial  associations  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  help  on  this  onward  prog¬ 
ress,  especially  in  the  matter  of  bringing  their  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  different  States  to  enact  into 
laws  acts  drafted  and  presented  by  the  Commissioners  _  on 
Uniform  State  Laws,  in  the  interest  of  the  administration, 
of  justice,  the  public  welfare  and  domestic  tranquility.  In 
order  that  the  voice  of  law  may  produce  harmony,  it  should 
sound  one  mandate,  alike  applicable  to  the  people  of  all  the 
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states.  Personal  desires,  local,  sectional  or  state  jealousies, 
or  pride,  should  give  way  before  the  furtherance  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare.  The  people  of  the  states  have  a  common  origin 
with  a  common  destiny  and  speak  the  same  language.  Why 
not  have  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  common?  Why 
should  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine  have  a  different  civil 
code  from  the  people  of  the  State  of  Missouri?  Why  those 
of  New  York  a  different  criminal  code  from  those  of  Ar¬ 
kansas?  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  people  of  the  different  states?  Is  crime  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  geography  in  the  United  States? 

It  is  quite  evident  that  in  certain  matters  of  interstate 
commerce  national  legislation  is  quite  imperative.  This  ir¬ 
resistible  demand  for  national  legislation  was  proven  by  the 
passage  of  three  noted  bills :  The  Railroad  Rate  Bill,  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Bill,  and  the  Meat  Inspection  Bill, 
confessing  the  inability  of  the  states  separately  to  deal  with 
these  matters.  The  onward  march  of  commerce  does  not  halt 
at  state  lines.  We  have  arrived  at  a  period  when  old  com¬ 
mercial  methods  are  being  revolutionized  and  adequate  leg¬ 
islation  must  be  provided  for  by  Congress,  as  the  only  body 
that  can  impose  salutary  regulations  and  guard  the  interest 
of  the  people  as  a  whole.  When  questions  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  interstate  policies  are  involved,  the  states  will  do 
well  to  conserve  their  powers  for  their  more  proper  exercise 
in  purely  local  affairs  and  local  administration.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  uniform  legislation 
as  to  fundamental  laws  is  desirable.  The  divergent  laws 
in  the  various  states  are  no  longer  mere  obstacles  to  com¬ 
mercial  and  social  development,  but  actually  menace  both 
the  business  and  moral  growth  of  the  nation.  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  scope  of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  disturbing  results  should  be  as  a  beacon 
light,  warning  the  American  people  to  enact  uniform  laws 
with  relation  to  community  obligations  and  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse,  before  the  time  when  the  lack  of  such  laws  shall 
find  us  in  the  ineffective  chaos  of  the  present  attempts  to 
control  corporate  wrong-doings.  Where  our  problems  are 
national  in  necessary  comprehension,  where  state  independ¬ 
ence  means  national  chaos,  either  the  federal  government, 
as  representing  the  united  people,  must  act  for  the  people,  or 
the  states  must  join  hands,  sacrifice  sectional  desires,  indi¬ 
vidual  methods  of  business  and  even,  perhaps,  climatic  hab¬ 
its  of  thought  and  adopt  uniform  legislation  as  the  medium 
for  expressing  their  diverse  interests,  even  as  a  common 
language  carries  the  expression  of  their  thoughts. 

John  C.  Richberg, 

President  Illinois  Commission  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

Mr.  Brown ;  I  think  the  customary  proceedings  in  such 
cases  is  that  communications  be  read  to  the  whole  body  and 
action  taken  upon  them  separately  and  I  move  you,  sir,  that 
that  be  the  action  of  this  Association,  in  other  words,  that 
this  communication  be  read  to  the  whole  body  and  then  pre¬ 
sented  if  there  is  no  other  action,  to  the  committee  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Illinois:  I  thought  we  had  a  resolution 
passed  just  now  regarding  this,  that  all  those  should  be  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions — that  they 
were  just  read  for  the  information  of  the  Association.  I 
may  be  wrong  about  it. 

Mr.  Brown :  Of  course,  I  should  not  have  offered  a 
resolution  if  I  had  thought  that  to  be  the  consensus  of  the 
former  resolution.  If  the  case  is  covered  by  the  former 
resolution  I  will  withdraw  it. 

The  President ;  The  chair  will  ask  the  stenographer 
whether  the  former  resolution  passed  applied  to  that  one 
resolution  or  similar  resolutions. 

Mr.  Brown:  I  think  Mr.  Jones  withdrew  the  words  “sim¬ 
ilar  resolutions.” 

The  President :  Does  the  chair  understand  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee  withdraws  his  motion. 

Mr.  Brown :  Not  at  all,  because  similar  resolutions  were 
withdrawn  from  the  former  motion. 

The  President :  What  shall  we  do  with  this  communica¬ 
tion,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Allen :  I  move  it  be  read  and  referred  to  the  Reso¬ 
lution  Committee. 

The  President:  Read  for  the  information  of  the  body? 

Mr.  Allen :  Yes,  and  referred  to  the  Resolution  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  this  communica- 
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tion  be  read  for  the  information  of  the  body  and  then  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Eesolntions.  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques¬ 
tion?  All.  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no. 
It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is  carried.  The  Secretary  will 
read  or  cause  to  be  read  the  resolution. 

AE.  McCoy:  Now  this  is  of  no  advantage  to  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  all,  we  arc  no  law-making  body  at  all  and  it  is 
no  use  for  us  to  discuss  uniformity  of  legislation  when  our 
next  legislature  will  probably  tell  us  to  go  to  the  bow-wows 
and  the  time  could  be  better  devoted  to  something  else  and 
•  therefore  if  it  is  not  entirely  out  of  order  I  would  move 

that  it  be  read  by  title  and  referred  to  the  committee. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  manifest  by  saying 
aye.  Contrary  no.  The  motion  seems  to  be  carried  and  is 
carried. 

Air.  Emery:  I  rise  to  a  cpiestion  of  privilege.  In  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  president  as  to  voting  Article  II  of 
the  by-laws  says:  "Voting.  In  voting  by  ballot  or  otherwise 
states^  shall  be  entitled  to  three  votes,  those  present  and 
qualified  may  cast  the  full  vote  of  their  state.” 

The  President:  The  information  given  by  Mr.  Emery  is 
as  a  matter  of  privilege,  the  question  that  gave  rise  to  it 
having  been  disposed  of.  I  bold  in  my  hand  the  communica¬ 
tion,  which  I  will  read  with  your  permission,  as  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  lines  by  the  President  of  the  Sugar  and  Rice 
Exchange,  dated  November  28,  1910,  and  is  as  follows : 

"Dear  Sir — On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  members  of  this 
exchange,  I  tender  you  and  your  delegates  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  us  during  your  stay  in  our  city.  Our  building 
is  on  the  river  front  two  blocks  below  Canal  street.” 

A  courteous  invitation,  gentlemen,  what  shall  we  do  with 
it? 

Air.  Allen  of  Kentucky:  As  the  question  of  rice  is  an 
important  question,  I  move  you,  sir,  that  that  letter  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  determine  for  this 
body  as  to  whether  or  not  it  can  be  arranged  to  make  the 
M.sit,  and  if  so  to  make  arrangements  for  a  visit  to  this  plant. 

1  he  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  in  favor 
manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  The  motion  is  car¬ 
ried. 

That  completes  the  list  of  miscellaneous  business  that  is 
on  the  table  of  the  presiding  officer.  Is  there  anything  more 
pending?  If  not  we  will  proceed'  with  the  program. 

The  next  paper  upon  our  program  is  on  sanitation  by  Dr. 
H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  This  paper  is  to  be  discussed  by  Dr. 
Lucius  P.  Brown,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  and  the  Hon.  E.  W.  Burke.  The  order  is 
the  Hon.  E.  W.  Burke,  who  opens  the  discussion.  He  will 
be  followed  by  Dr.  Lucius  P.  Brown  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Dr.  Barnard  of 
Indiana. 

Sanitary  Food  Production. 

By  H.  E.  B.vrnari),  B.  Sc. 

State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Indiana. 

hor  the  second  time  I  address  you  on  cleanliness  in  food 
production  and, .  as  last  year,  my  keynote  is  “food,  though 
chemically  pure,  may  be  sanitarily  unfit  to  eat.”  I  believe 
that  fact  will  be  the  basis  for  future  food  legislation,  and 
that  the  work  of  the  food  departments,  commissioners,  and 
inspectors  will  be  less  and  less  given  to  controversial  discus¬ 
sions  of  labels  and  manufacturers,  and  instead  be  devoted  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  new  version  of  an  old  maxim, 
“Cleanliness  is  godliness,”  among  food  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors. 

To  me  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  we  have  for  so  many 
years  trailed  after  the  milk  wagon  in  search  for  watered 
samples  and  never  entered  the  dairy  to  hunt  the  reason  why 
the  infant  mortality  of  our  cities  is  ten  times  as  high  among 
bottle  fed  as  breast  fed  cbildren ;  that  we  have  frantically 
fought  the  rainbow  bued  demon  whose  dye-pot  made  straw¬ 
berry  pop,  jellies  and  confectioneries  estbetically  attractive, 
forgetting  in  the  fray  that  polluted  water  in  the  pop  bottle  is 
a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  to  the  consumer  than 
aniline  red,  and  that  rotten  fruit  is  a  far  worse  adulterant 
of  jam  than  an  atom  of  Biebricht  scarlet;  that  we  have 
fougbt  relentlessly  tbe  substitution  of  oleomargarine  for  but¬ 
ter  on  the  boardino-  house  table  and  never  made  a  move  to 
prevent  the  sale  for  food  of  rancid,  filthy,  country  butter 
infinitely  worse  for  the  consumer  and  a  more  vigorous  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  product  of  the  trained  butter  maker  than  all 
the  oleomargarine  factories  in  the  countrv. 
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It  is^  needless  to  prolong  the  list  and  the  relating  is  pain- 
fid.  1  he  fact  faces  us — as  always,  but  never  so  well- recog¬ 
nized  as  today — that  the  grocer  who  is  honest  but  dirty  strikes 
a  more  direct  blow  at  the  health  of  the  community  than  his 
competitor  who  does  not  hesitate  to  sell  distilled  for  cider 
vinegar  and  cottonseed  for  olive  oil,  but  v/ho  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  his  crimes  sees  to  it  that  his  hands  are  sani¬ 
tarily  clean,  his  goods  free  from  dust,  and  his  clerks  un¬ 
diseased;  and  that  the  butcher  who  sells  tuberculous  meat  is 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  he  who  mixes  stearine  in 
his  lard  or  puts  cracker-crumbs  in  bis-  sausage.  The  one 
class  robs  us  of -our  heritage  of  health,  the  other  steals  but 
the  lining  of  our  pocketbooks.  ' 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  adul¬ 
terator.  I  only  urge  that  the  same  patrol  wagon  which  car¬ 
ries  him  to  the  police  station  -takes  his  honest  but  unclean 
neighbor. 

Cleanliness  in  food  production  bas  been  agitated  for  years 
and  locally,  in  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  country,  much 
has  been  done  for  the  betterment  of  tbe  milk  supply,  tbe  im¬ 
provements  of  markets,  tbe  suppression  of  unclean  practices 
in  bakeries  and  restaurants.  But  this  work  has  been  that 
of^the  sanitary  officer  rather  than  of  the  food  inspector,  The 
health  commissioner  has  realized  the  necessity  for  sanitary 
crusading  at  the  place  of  production  while  his  brother,  the 
food  commissioner,  has  been  working  overtime  trying  to 
suppress  fraud  in  the  market. 

Without  attempting  to  detail  the  sanitary  conditions  at  our 
factories,  dairies,  stores,  restaurants,  bakeries,  for  you  are 
perfectly  familiar  with  them  as  they  exist  in  your  state  and 
city,  I  shall  try  to  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  essen¬ 
tials  to  proper  methods  of  manufacture  and  distribution 
and  to  suggest,  as  I  see  it,  the  duty  of  the  food  official. 

The  production  of  sanitary  food  depends  much  upon  the 
kind  of  raw  material  and  output.  A  flour  mill  and  a  dairy 
are  as  unlike  as  two  businesses  can  well  be  and  yet  they 
must  conform  to  the  same  laws  and  alike  turn  out  a  clean 
and  wholesome  product.  It  will  be  well  therefore,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  classify  food  producing  establishments  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  output.  This  may  be  subject  to  almost 
immediate  spoilage,  as  in  the  case  of  milk,  meats,  fruit, 
baker’s  goods  and  cooked  foods  ready  for  tbe  table.  It 
may  be  protected  from  deterioration  by  being  placed  in 
sterile  containers,  as  is  tbe  case  with  canned  goods,  bottled 
beverages,  etc.  It  may  be  treated  with  preservatives  which 
arrest  decay,  as  are  smoked  meats,  salted  fish,  pickles,  butter, 
etc.,  or  it  may  be  of  a  nature  not  readily  subject  to  the  effect 
of  keeping,  as  is  flour,  dried  fruits,  sugars,  syrups,  confec¬ 
tioneries,  cereal  products,  spices,  tea  and  coffee,  oils  and  a 
great  variety  of  common  and  much  used  foods.  These  four 
classes  of  food,  which  may  briefly  be  described  as  perishable, 
sterilised,  preserved  and  noii-perishahle,  are  made  from  sucb 
a  variety  of  materials  and  prepared  by  such  varying  proc¬ 
esses  that  the  principles  of  sanitation  to  be  observed  with 
each  are  widely  different.  Certain  absolute  necessities  are, 
however,  common  to  every  class  and  may  be  outlined  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

'I'he  first  essential  is  a  correct  type  of  building,  made  of 
suitable  material,  provided  with  proper  light,  heat,  ventila¬ 
tion,  sewage  connection  and  water  supply,  so  located  as  to 
have  satisfactory  transportation  facilities,  an  ample  supply 
of  raw  material  and  a  receptive  market.  The  next  desider¬ 
atum  is  a  well  designed  equipment,  properly  installed,  pro¬ 
vided  with  suitable  power  and  so  built  .as  to  be  readily 
cleaned. 

The  third  essential,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  is ' 
a  corps  of  skilled  operatives  who  are  cleanly  in  dress  and 
person,  whose  habits  of  life  are  clean  and  who  are  not  af¬ 
flicted  with  venereal  or  any  loathsome  or  contagious  disease. 

The  fourth  requirement  is  a  sound,  matured,  clean  raw 
material. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  food  when  it  “goes  bad” 
are  due  exclusively  to  the  growth  and  multiplication  of 
molds,  yeasts  and  bacteria  and  to  tbe  production  of  dele¬ 
terious  or  offensive  material  as  a  result"  of  the  activity  of 
these  organisms.  Perishable  food  is  food  which  offers  most 
satisfactory  conditions  for  the  growth  of  these  organisms, 
such  as  the  presence  of  proper  food  material,  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture  and  a  temperature  at  which  they  will  grow.  Such  food 
must,  therefore,  be  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  the  number 
of  organisms  whicb  may  attack  it  is  kept  at  a  minimum, 
and  that  the  product  as  it  leaves  the  factory  is  protected 
against  further  invasion  by  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficiently 
low  temperature  to  check  their  growth.  Speaking  generally, 
bacterial  growth  rarely  takes  place  below  10°  C.,  althougb 
tbe  spores  or  fruit  are  not  destroyed  except  at  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  100°  C.,  or  over.  Such  perishable  goods  as  milk  and 
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tlie  usual  products  of  the  bakery  and  kitchen  are  protected 
against  spoilage  by  beating  them  to  this  destructive  temper¬ 
ature  as  is  accomplished  in  the  pasteurizing  of  milk  and  in 
the  cooking  of  food  for  the  table,  but  fresh  meats  and  fruits 
arc  distributed  raw  and  refrigeration  is  resorted  to  to  bold 
the  growths  and  organisms  in  check  rather  than  to  destroy 
them. 

Rut  even  when  such  precautions  of  high  and  low  tem¬ 
perature  are  observed  they  cannot  alone  produce  a  sanitary 
food,  and  factory  conditions  must  be  such  as  will  admit  of 
perfect  cleanliness.  In  the  construction  of  the  building  the 
most  important  essentials  are  abundant  light  and  good  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  action  of  light,  especially  of  sunlight,  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  many  forms  of  micro-organisms  ‘and  renders  it 
impossible  for  blth  to  accumulate  unseen.  Proper  ventila¬ 
tion  insures  the  absence  of  foul  odors  and  is  also  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  cleanliness.  The  next  requisite  is  an  abundance  of 
water  and  proper  sewage  connections  arranged  to  allow  a 
thorough  flushing  of  all  floors  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  work, 
in  the  dairy  a  flushing  of  the  stable  is  not  yet  followed  except 
in  unusual  instances  but  in  the  canning  factory  and  abattoir 
it  is  the  greatest  agent  for  the  removal  of  the  organisms 
which  cause  decay,  especially  if  after  l)eing  scrubbed  and 
flushed  the  floors  and  apparatus  are  treated  with  live  steam. 
The  floors  should  be  constructed  of  non-absorbent  material, 
preferably  concrete  or  cement,  and  so  pitched  that  water 
will  properly  run  ofif  to  the  catch  basins  and  sewers.  The 
side  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  either  well  plastered,  wain¬ 
scoted  or  ceiled  with  metal  or  lumber  and  be  oil  painted  or 
lime  washed.  Oil  paint  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  white¬ 
wash  as  it  can  be  washed  clean  with  soap  and  water.  It  is 
also  more  adhesive  and  does  not  scale  off  and  fall  into  the 
food  material.  Doors,  windows  and  other  openings  must  be 
fitted  with  self-closing  screen  doors  and  wide  window  screens 
of  a  mesh  sufficiently  small  to  exclude  all  flies  and  insects 
which  might  otherwise  gain  access  to  the  food  and  con¬ 
taminate  it.  A  14-mesh  wire  gauze  is  sufficient  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  the  construction  of  trucks,  trays,  platforms,  racks, 
tables  and  the  necessary  apparatus  the  simplest  designs 
should  be  followed  and  they  should  be  so  built  as  to  be 
easily  taken  down  and  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  cleaned  as 
often  as  is  necessary.  All  toilets  and  lavatories  must  be 
built  outside  the  rooms  where  the  process  of  production, 
packing  and  distributing  is  carried  on.  The  toilets  should 
have  separate  ventilating  flues  or  pipes  discharging  either 
into  soil  pipes  or  to  the  outside  of  the  building  in  which  they 
are  situated.  The  floors  of  the  toilet  rooms  should  he  of 
cement,  tile,  brick  or  other  non-absorbent  material  and  should 
be  washed  and  scoured  daily.  The  lavatories  and  wash 
rooms  should  be  adjacent  to  the  toilet  rooms  and  kept  sup¬ 
plied  with  soap,  running  water  and  towels.  An  imperative 
order  should  be  issued  and  rigidly  enforced  reauiring  all 
operatives  and  persons  who  handle  the  material  from  which 
food  is  prepared  or  the  finished  product  to  wash  their  hands 
and  arms  thoroughly  in  clean  water  before  beginning  work 
or  after  visiting  the  toilet. 

The  use  of  cuspidors  is  not  necessary  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  undesirable.  Wherever  it  seems  necessary  that  cus¬ 
pidors-  be  provided  for  tbe  use  of  operatives,  they  should  be 
emptied  and  washed  out  daily  with  a  disinfectant  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  solution  left  in  each  cuspidor  to 
keep  it  antiseptic.  The  practice  of  expectorating  on  the  floor, 
walls  or  about  tbe  building  should  be  prohibited. 

It  is  a  discredit  to  the  food  producing  industry  that  many 
conditions  have  been  allowed  to  exist  which  are  in  every 
way  inimical  to  the  health  of  the  operatives  and  certain 
to  lead  to  the  production  of  impure  food.  The  condition 
of  bakeshops,  for  instance,  has  been  most  unsatisfactory.  In 
IflOT  43  per  cent  or  528  of  tbe  bakeshops  of  Chicago  were 
located  under  ground  in  poorly  ventilated  rooms,  wholly 
shut  off  from  daylight.  In  many  cases  the  work  was  done 
in  foul  air,  in  poorly  lighted  and  unclean  rooms. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  these  dungeons  have 
alre.-'dy  been  abolished  by  the  Department  of  Health 
of  that  city,  but  proper  sanitary  conditions  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  until  every  one  is  closed  and  the  industry  driven  above 
ground.  Rut  even  if  the  food  is  produced  by  competent 
workmen  in  a  well  equipped  and  operated  shop  it  must  be 
cared  for  after  being  distributed  and  guarded  against  con¬ 
tamination  up  to  tbe  time  it  is  consumed.  Restaurants  and 
hotel  dining  rooms  and  kitchens  are  far  too  frequently  im¬ 
properly  managed  and  their  condition  when  contrasted  with 
the  kitchen  and  dining  rooms  of  a  tidy  housewife  shows  a 
iTuirked  difference  in  cleanliness  of  operation  in  favor  of  the 
home.  The  chief  reason  wdiy  home  cooked  food  is  clean 
is  the  care  taken  to  protect  it  from  dust,  dirt  and  flies.  The 
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same  care  can  and  should  be  observed  by  tbe  baker,  l)utcber, 
grocer  and  hotel  steward. 

In  order  to  determine  how  proper  protection  of  perishable 
food  stuffs  minimizes  tbe  danger  of  contamination  we  have 
recently  made  a  study  of  this  subject  and  by  the  use  of 
sterile  culture  plates,  containing  litmus  agar,  determined  the 
number  of  bacteria  which  would  fall  in  a  given  time  upon 
unprotected  food  and  food  in  the  same  place  while  properly 
covered.  The  plates,  technically  known  as  Petri  dishes,  were 
exposed  on  the  food  counters  from  five  to  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes  and_  then  incubated  for  24  hours  at  blood  temperature, 
after  which  time  colony  counts  and  the  number  of  acid  form¬ 
ing  bacteria  were  noted. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  in  different  places  where 
food  is  produced  and  sold,  such  as  restaurants,  bakeshops, 
dairy  lunch  rooms,  candy  stands,  grocery  stores,  meat  mar¬ 
kets  and  fruit  stores.  In  every  instance  it  was  found  that 
the  number  of  bacteria  which  developed  on  the  exposed 
plate  were  vastly  greater  where  the  foods  were  not  pro¬ 
tected  from  dust  by  suitable  covers.  Where  the  plates  were 
under  cover  the  number  of  bacteria  was  always  very  small 
and  no  harmful  organisms  were  present,  but  in  no  instance 
did  the  unprotected  plates  show  freedom  from  bacteria  of 
the  colon  type,  thus  conclusively  demonstrating  that  the  air 
of  the  room  carried  dust  of  an  injurious  character. 

It  is  impossible  to  relate  in  full  the  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  figures  which  were  obtained.  Two  instances  may  per¬ 
haps  be  permitted.  A  plate  exposed  on  the  open  counter 
of  a  clean  bakerv  for  ten  minutes  collected  800  bacteria  with 
50  acid  formers,  while  a  plate  under  the  showcase  in  the 
bakery  exposed  for  tbe  same  length  of  time,  showed  but. 
15  bacteria  with  1  acid  former.  In  other  w'ords  fifty 
times  as  many  bacteria  were  collected  by  the  exposed 
plate  as  by  the  plate  which  was  protected  liy  the  glass  case.  On 
the  same  day  plates  were  exposed  on  the  sidewalk  fruit  stand. 
In  ten  minutes  10,000  bacteria  with  650  acid  formers  were 
collected  while  a  plate  exposed  on  goods  that  were  under 
the  glass  case  collected  in  the  same  time  but  41  bacteria 
with  no  acid  formers,  showing  that  the  fruit  exposed  to  the 
dust  of  the  streets  was,  in  terms  of  bacterial  dirt,  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  filthy  as  protected  fruit. 
The  number  of  bacteria  collected  in  ten  minutes  on  tbe  side¬ 
walk  was  so  great  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  forbidding  the 
sale  of  foods  so  displayed  is  at  once  realized. 

The  types  of  bacteria  collected  on  the  culture  plates  dur¬ 
ing  the  investigation  were  not  thoroughly  differentiated  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  varied  and  included 
both  harmless  and  injurious  forms,  originating  in  the  manure 
of  the  streets,  the  spittle  from  diseased  lungs  and  nasal 
passages  and  in  every  other  form  of  the  waste  products  of 
man  and  animals. 

The  dust  laden  air  which  was  responsible  for  the  l)acteria 
collected  on  the  exposed  plates  is  but  little  different  from 
that  in  all  food  nroducing  estahlishments  located  in  a  thickly 
settled  community  and  operated  in  a  building  not  provided 
with  dustproof  doors  and  windows. 

Almost  every  food  stuff  at  some  stage  of  its  manufacture 
or  distribution  comes  in  contact  with  the  hands  of  opera¬ 
tives  and  although  certain  products  are  now  being  adver¬ 
tised  as  being  handled  entirely  by  machinery,  it  will  always 
be  impossible  to  run  a  kitchen,  or  a  bakesbop  or  even  a 
dairy  without  bringing  the  food,  which  goes  direct  to  tbe 
consumer  without  further  treatment,  in  contact  with  the 
person  of  the  worker.  Sanitarians  realize  better  than  ever 
before  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  operatives  who  handle 
such  food  must  he  free  from  disease  and  cleanly  in  their 
habits.  This  matter  is  so  important  tliat  the  foreman  of 
every  establishment,  wdiether  it  be  a  restaurant,  a  bakesbop 
or  a  dairy,  should  be  responsible  for  the  health  of  his  em¬ 
ployes,  and  whenever  any  one  of  them  is  suffering  from 
disease,  even  from  such  an  apparently  trivial  matter  as  a 
cold,  he  should  be  refused  work  until  be  is  recovered.  Cer¬ 
tain  manufacturers,  realizing  tbe  hygienic  necessity  for  care 
in  this  respect,  provide  their  operatives  with  a  clean  uniform 
each  day,  with  suitable  caps  for  tbeir  bair  and  cuffs  for  tbe 
sleeves  and  see  to  it  that  their  hands  are  always  free  from 
cuts  and  their  nails  manicured.  The  humorists  have  made 
much  fun  of  the  manicurist  in  the  food  factory.  They  have 
also  had  their  fling  at  the  undertaker.  Each  subject  contain? 
about  the  same  amount  of  humorous  material.  We  require 
lhat  the  clerk  in  the  dry-goods  store  l)e  clean  and  neat  as  to 
her  person  and  hands.  Surely  it  is  not  an  occasion  for 
hysterical  laughter  wdien  we  ask  that  the  hands  that  come  in 
intimate  contact  with  our  food  be  equally  clean. 

It  is  manifest  that  sanitary  inspection  work  must  ire  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  now  employed  iri 
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enforcing  the  Food  and  Drug  Laws.  The  laboratory  or  scien¬ 
tific  department  is  of  no  assistance  to  the  sanitary  inspector 
except  as  it  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
such  problems  as  food  spoilage,  the  composition  of  the  air 
in  basements,  over  crowded  workrooms,  unventilated  shops, 
the  purity  of  water  supplies,  the  wholesomeness  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  sanitary  character  of  finished  products.  The 
important  work  must  be  done  by  the  inspector  who  visits 
the  factory.  It  is  obvious  that  a  competent  inspection  which 
will  be  valuable  alike  to  tbe  manufacturer  and  the  ultimate 
consumer,  can  only  be  made  by  a  trained  sanitarian  and 
inspector  who  is  appointed  by  reason  of  his  ability  and  not 
because  of  his  political  activity. 

In  the  development  of  our  work  we  have  found  that  the 
inost  efficient  inspectors  are  the  health  officers,  and,  indeed, 
if  an  attempt  is  made  to  regulate  the  sanitary  conditions  in 
the  thousands  of  food  producing  and  distributing  business 
houses  in  our  states,  we  must  turn  to  local  officials  for  no 
state  department  can,  at  present  at  least,  be  made  sufficiently 
large  to  do  the  work  essential  to  a  proper  enforcement  of  a 
sanitary  food  law.  In  Indiana  this  method  is  employed. 
Every  county  and  town  and  city  health  officer  is  a  deputy 
food  inspector  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  food  law.  Of  course  we 
have  and  we  shall  always  have  inefficient  health  officers,  but 
fortunately  in  the  future  these  men  will  be  appointed  because 
of  their  special  fitness  for  their  work  and  after  having 
passed  an  examination  which  satisfactorily  establishes  their 
competency.  The  inspectors  who  go  out  from  our  depart¬ 
ment  are  giving  more  and  more  of  their  time  to  the  training 
of  local  men  properly  to  do  their  work  and  whenever  they 
are  sucessful  in  securing  the  services  of  a  local  health  officer, 
the  citizens  of  that  town  are  assured  of  clean  restaurants, 
sanitary  bakeries,  progressive  grocers  and  butchers  and  a 
pure  and  wholesome  food  supply.  As  sanitary  inspection  is 
better  understood  by  the  person  whose  place  is  being  in¬ 
spected,  decidedly  improved  conditions  follow.  The  grocer 
who  is  advised  in  a  friendly  way  to  clean  up  his  store  room, 
wash  his  windows,  remove  spittoons  and  dust  his  stock  in 
trade,  if  he  is  an  intelligent  man,  is  quick  to  see  the  advantage 
to  his  business  of  following  the  suggestions  of  the  inspector. 
The  butcher,  when  the  dampness,  mould  and  bad  odor  of  his 
refrigerator  is  pointed  out  to  him  usually  wonders  why  he 
did  not  notice  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  himself,  and 
after  the  visit  made  by  the  inspector  introduces  into  his 
business  more  careful  attention  to  the  details  which  produce 
cleanliness.  The  dealer  whose  business  is  not  benefited  by 
the  inspector’s  visit  had  better  change  his  occupation,  stop 
handling  food  and  take  up  the  shovel  or  the  saw. 

In  order  to  determine  how  much  improvement  in  sanitary 
conditions  follows  the  visit  of  the  inspector,  four  of  our 
regular  inspectors  were  last  year  instructed  to  visit  for  three 
consecutive  months  twenty-five  business  houses,  including 
meat-markets,  grocery  stores,  hotels  and  restaurants,  drug 
stores  and  such  other  food  producing  establishments  as  they 
might  see  fit  to  inspect.  The  results  of  each  inspection  have 
been  tabulated  in  terms  of  percentage  based  upon  the  score 
of  100  as  being  the  highest  score  possible  of  attainment.  The 
inspectors  followed  their  usual  method  of  reporting  sanitary 
conditions  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor  and  bad,  and  the 
percentages  have  been  calculated  from  these  reports.  The 
improvement  in  conditions  is  shown  by  the  results  of  the 
second  and  third  inspections,  which  are  in  most  instances  very 
marked. 

Inspector  A.  visited  eighteen  meat-markets,  which  on  first 
inspection  showed  a  score  of  59.7  and  on  third  score  81.1.  In¬ 
spector  B.  scored  five  meat-markets  58  on  first  inspection,  76 
on  second  inspection  and  82  on  third  inspection.  Inspector 
E.,  who  visited  fifteen  meat-markets,  noted  an  improvement 
of  10  points.  Inspector  D.,  who  visited  ten  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants,  noted  an  improvement  of  14  points.  Inspector  E. 
showed  an  improvement  of  22  points. 

Still  another  illustration  of  the  value  of  sanitary  inspection 
is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  our  work  during 
the  year  which  ended  September  30th,  with  similar  work  for 
the  year  following  the  passage  of  the  Sanitary  Law.  Two 
and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  groceries  inspected  that 
year  were  rated  as  excellent,  3.7  per  cent  were  so  rated  last 
year.  The  first  year’s  inspection  work  showed  3.2  per  cent 
of  the  groceries  in  good  condition.  Last  year’s  work  showed 
60.4  per  cent;  46  per  cent  were  rated  as  fair  the  first  year. 
Last  year  but  30.8  per  cent  were  so  rated.  The  first  year 
but  1.1  per  cent  of  meat  markets  were  in  excellent  condition. 
Last  year  3.4  per  cent  were  so  rated.  The  first  year  40.9 
per  cent  were  in  good  condition  and  last  year  59.5  per  cent. 
The  first  year  46.4  per  cent  were  fair,  last  year  but  32  per 
cent.  39.1  per  cent  of  bakeries  visited  the  first  year  were 
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rated  as  good,  last  year  52.6  per  cent  were  so  rated.  The 
first  year  49  per  cent  of  the  bakeries  inspected  were  in  fair 
condition,  this  last  year  but  30.6  per  cent.  The  improvement 
noted  in  these  three  classes  of  business  houses  is  character¬ 
istic  of  all  classes.  An  increased  number  of  establishments 
are  rated  as  excellent  and  good,  and  because  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  the  number  of  businesses  listed  as  fair  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  decreased.  This  decided  improvement  is  even  more 
worthy  of  comment  when  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  inspectors,  because  of  their  greater  experience,  are  now 
much  more  severe  in  scoring  sanitary  conditions  than  when 
they  first  took  up  the  work.  To  illustrate  the  amount  of 
work  which  can  be  accomplished,  it  may  be  well  to  give  you 
a  summary  of  the  work  done  during  the  twelve  months  end¬ 
ing  September  30th  by  four  inspectors  who  give  only  a  por¬ 
tion,  certainly  not  more  than  one-half  of  their  time,  to  san¬ 
itary  work.  They  inspected  10,662  establishments  of  which 
number  320  were  scored  as  in  excellent  condition,  5,581  as 
in  good  condition,  3,629  as  fair,  626  as  poor  and  106  as  bad. 
As  a  result  of  this  work  they  filed  59  cases  for  violation  of 
the  sanitary  food  law  and  a  conviction  was  reported  in  every 
instance.  That  the  law  is  constitutional  may  perhaps  be 
indicated  in  a  measure  by  the  fact  that  in  no  instance,  al¬ 
though  the  defendants  have  been  ably  counseled,  has  an 
appeal  been  taken  from  the  verdict  of  the  lower  court. 

In  the  development  of  the  food  producing  industry  the 
chief  endeavor  has  been  to  secure  a  volume  of  output  at  a 
minimum  manufacturing  cost,  and  so  long  as  the  consumer 
has  been  uninformed  and  disinterested,  the  products  have 
found  a  ready  sale,  but  under  new  sanitary  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  stringent  legislation  and  awakened  public  interest, 
the  successful  manufacturer  of  the  future  must  study  the 
sanitary  side  of  food  production  just  as  he  does  new  meth¬ 
ods  for  reducing  cost  or  increasing  output,  and  the  most 
successful  manufacturer  will  be  he  who  removes  from  his 
gates  and  doors  the  “No  Admittance”  signs  and  opens  his 
factories  to  the  inspection,  not  only  of  the  official  but  everv 
consumer  who  may  wish  to  see  his  foods  prepared  for 
market. 

The  President :  The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  be 
opened  by  E.  W.  Burke  of  Laramie,  Wyoming,  Dairy,  Food 
and  Oil  Commissioner.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce 
Mr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Burke : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ■.  I  do  not  expect  to  bore  you  with 
an  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field — that  would  be  impos¬ 
sible. 

During  the  past  decade  or  so,  great  advancement  has  been 
made  along  many  lines.  Our  knowledge  as  to  the  cause  and 
effect  is  becoming  more  absolute  and  we  are  not  working  so 
much  in  the  dark  as  we  were  in  the  past.  This  is  especially 
true  along  biological,  chemical  and  bacteriological  lines.  To¬ 
day  the  modern  physician,  when  called  in  to  see  a  patient, 
attempts  to  trace  back  to  the  causes,  and  writes  his  prescrip¬ 
tions  accordingly.  If  possible,  he  eradicates  the  cause  of  the 
illness  that  other  members  of  the  family,  or  people  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  may  not  be  stricken  with  the  same  dis¬ 
ease.  Most  organic  diseases  are  the  direct  results  of  the 
inroads  of  bacterial  life  upon  the  individual.  As  our  knowl¬ 
edge  becomes  more  and  more  thorough,  we  are  learning 
more  and  more  about  bacteria. 

Bacteria  are  microscopic  organisms  which  belong  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  single-celled — in  other  words, 
all  of  the  functions  of  life  processes  are  carried  on  within 
a  single  cell.  They  multiply  by  simple  division.  A  single 
bacterium  will  begin  to  elongate  and  a  partition  separates  it 
near  the  center;  shortly  we  have  two  full  grown  bacteria 
instead  of  one.  _  They  also  throw  off  spores  which  are  seeds, 
and  when  conditions  become  favorable,  they  develop  into  bac¬ 
teria.  _  We  are  learning  more  and  more  about  these  little 
organisms.  They  will  stand  almost  any  amount  of  refriger¬ 
ation  and  some  of  them  may  stand  refrigeration  for  months. 
The  temperature  of  boiling  water  for  thirty  minutes  is 
enough  to  kill  them,  although  the  spores  will  require  much 
higher  temperature  to  be  destroyed.  Their  food,  for  the 
most  part,  is  organic  matter.  They  produce  decay,  the  sour¬ 
ing  of  milk,  pollution  of  water,  etc.  They  are  very  valuable 
when  present  at  the  right  time  and  at  the  right  place,  while 
they  may  produce  untold  dangerous  conditions  if  they  are 
present  at  the  wrong  time  and  are  allowed  to  develop  as 
they  see  fit.  There  are  as  many  races  of  bacteria  as  there 
are  races  of  animals,  and  probably  more,  and  millions  of  them 
may  exist  in  one  drop  of  milk. 

The  sewage  of  a  city  runs  into  one  of  our  water  courses. 
Sewage  is  an  ideal  breeding  ground  for  bacteria,  as  it  con- 
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tains  quantities  of  organic  matter,  much  of  it  in  soluble  con¬ 
dition.  Ibis  sewage  completely  mixes  up  with  the  stream, 
and  the  stream  becomes  contaminated  with  myriads  of  bac¬ 
teria.  A  few  miles  below  is  a  farm.  One  of  the  hired  men 
on  a  warm  day  takes  a  drink  of  water  from  the  stream. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  is  stricken  with  typhoid. 
The  patient  is  cared  for  at  the  farm,  and  as  usual  at  most 
country  places,  the  right  care  is  not  exercised.  The  nurse 
washes  milk  utensils  and  spends  a  portion  of  her  time  in  the 
dairy.  The  milk  is  sold  to  customers  in  towns  and  very 
shortly  there  is  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  among  the  customers. 
In  working  up  the  history  of  a  typhoid  case  sometimes  some 
very  interesting  results  are  obtained. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  is  occurring  every  day  all  over 
this  beautiful  country  of  ours.  Adequate  pains  are  not  taken 
to  keep  our  water  supplies  in  a  healthful  condition.  Many 
scientists  claim  that  the  natural  stream  courses  should  be 
used  for  our  sewage.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  sections 
of  the  country  the  only  available  water  supply  is  from  the 
natural  stream  course.  In  such  cases  it  appears  to  me  that 
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steps  should  be  taken  to  make  the  sewage  disposal  of  a  city 
such  that  people  will  not  be  endangered  who  are  living  below 
the  open  stream  or  river  into  which  the  seepage  is  running. 
The  sewage  in  this  case  should  be  required  to  be  purified, 
and,  with  our  present  knowledge,  this  can  be  done  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  cost,  at  least  small  in  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  a  few  typhoid  cases  among  adults  and  cases  of  in¬ 
testinal  troubles  among  adults  and  children. 

A  man  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  comes  to  Wyoming  for 
his  health.  He  stays  at  one  of  our  hotels.  The  season  be¬ 
ing  winter  he  draws  the  bed  clothing  closely  to  his  neck  and 
during  the  night  he  coughs  a  few  times,  leaving  a  little 
sputum  upon  the  covers.  A  few  nights  afterwards,  a  trav¬ 
eler  having  a  cold  occupies  the  same  bed  and  contracts  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Texas  has  a  good  law  covering  just  such  a  case  as  this. 
I  have  noticed  in  most  of  the  hotels  the  country  over  that 
the  sheets  are  about  six  or  six  and  a  half  feet  in  length. 
For  a  man  of  my  size  or  the  length  of  my  State  Chemist, 
two  sheets  would  have  to  be  used  as  a  covering  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  sanitary  bed.  The  laws  of  Texas  require  nine 
foot  sheets.  This  gives  cloth  enough  to  fold  over  at  the 


foot  of  the  bed,  and  to  fold  over  the  covers  at  the  head  of 
the  bed  so  that  one  may  not  necessarily  touch  the  covers  at 
all.  If  sheets  are  changed  every  day,  as  they  should  be, 
the  traveler  may  expect  a  sanitary  bed. 

A  cuspidor  is  in  the  hotel  office.  It  is  being  used  by  a 
number  of  men.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  flies.  Dinner 
is  called  and  the  men  go  to  their  lunch,  followed  by  the  flies. 
1  hey  walk  over  the  sugar  and  butter,  fall  into  the  milk  and 
other  liquids  upon  the  table — a  very  undesirable  condition 
you  may  be  sure. 

If  you  will  take  the  time,  I  think  you  will  find  that  there 
is  a  barn  in  your  neighborhood,  The  manure  pile  is  left 
just  outside.  If  you  should  examine  this  manure  pile  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  you  would  probably  find  this  a 
breeding  place  for  flies.  From  here  they  pass  to  the  cess¬ 
pools,  vaults,  garbage  cans,  and  any  other  place  where  there 
is  filth,  in  search  of  food.  They  are  not  very  choice  in  their 
selection,  and  they  may  come  from  the  filthiest  place  im¬ 
aginable  to  your  table  or  the  baby’s  food.  Flies,  by  the  way, 
are  carriers  of  bacteria.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown 
that  such  bacteria  as  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  patient  to  another  through  the  medium  of 
flies. 

A  slaughter  house  is  supplying  fresh  meat  to  the  butcher 
shops.  You  will  find  that  most  of  the  slaughter  houses  sup¬ 
plying  meats  to  small  towns  do  not  have  adequate  water 
supply  or  any  sewage  disposal  and  the  offal  is  generally 
throw'll  out  the  side  door.  Things  go  very  w'ell  in  winter 
when  the  weather  is  cold  and  decomposition  takes  place 
slowly,  but  what  is  the  scene  during  the  summer  time  ?  In 
gqing  to  one  of  these  slaughter  houses  and,  by  the  way,  the 
picture  which  I  shall  draw  is  not  an  unusual  one,  we  find  the 
ceiling  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust;  the  floors,  which  are 
made  of  w'ood  and  are  not  tight,  are  covered  with  blood  and 
hair  from  innumerable  slaughterings ;  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  the  butcher  to  wash  nor  to  change  his  clothing. 
Opening  one  of  the  side,  or  the  back  doors,  you  wfill  find 
the  offal  of  slaughtered  animals  scattered  about  at  which 
a  bunch  of  hogs  are  working;  the  flies  swarm  in  large  num¬ 
bers  and  the  odor  is  anything  but  desirable.  If  the  offal 
is  disturbed  you  will  find  that  it  is  simply  reeking  with  ani¬ 
mal  life.  It  is  to  such  a  place  that  a  beef  animal  or  a  hog 
is  taken  to  be  slaughtered.  Something  like  this  happens  dur¬ 
ing  the  slaughtering:  The  animal  is  killed;  the  blood  is 
allowed  to  flow  over  the  floor  although  there  may  be  a  gut¬ 
ter  present ;  the  carcass  is  left  upon  the  floor  until  it 
can  be  raised  by  a  hoist.  During  the  process  of  skinning, 
in  the  case  of  a  beef  animal,  the  hide  of  course,  drops  to 
the  floor  and  the  neck  and  shoulders  may  rest  entirely  upon 
the  floor.  If  the  carcass  becomes  slightly  soiled  or  covered 
wfith  blood,  an  old  gunny  sack  is  used  to  wipe  it  off;  the 
hands  of  the  butcher  are  wfiped  upon  his  trousers.  The  offal, 
as  usual,  is  thrown  out  the  Ijack  door  and,  with  a  kick,  it  is 
sent  far  enough  to  allow  the  door  to  close.  The  carcass  may 
hang  over  night  in  the  slaughter  room,  as  many  of  these 
places  have  not  adequate  methods  of  cooling,  and  it  prob¬ 
ably  is  not  taken  away  until  late  the  next  day,  during  which 
time  flies  have  been  pouring  in  through  every  crack.  Is  it 
much  wonder  that  during  the  summer  months  we  often  find 
that  the  butcher  has  sent  us  fly-blown  meat?  Meat  should 
receive  the  best  of  care  and  should  immediately  be  placed 
in  a  cooling  room  after  being  dressed. 

Slaughter  houses  should  have  ample  water  supply  and 
sanitary  sewage  disposal,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  throw  the 
offal  out  the  back  door  upon  which  to  fatten  a  bunch  of 
hogs ;  the  floor  should  be  washed  down  and  kept  clean ;  the 
men  should  have  adequate  means  at  their  disposal  for  wash¬ 
ing  up,  and  a  change  of  clothing  is  desiralfle.  Flies  should 
not  have  access  to  carcasses  at  any  time  after  slaughter. 

Our  slaughter  houses  should  receive  adequate  inspection. 
The  loss  every  year,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
inspected,  is  rather  great,  besides  we  do  not  get  sanitary 
meat.  We  expect  our  meats  to  be  clean  and  wholesome  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be.  We  find 
that  occasionally  animals  are  brought  in,  slaughtered  and 
marketed,  which  are  not  in  healthy  condition.  Cattle  in  ad¬ 
vanced  states  of  tuberculosis,  and  hogs  with  tuberculosis  and 
other  loathsome  diseases,  are  slaughtered,  the  infected  parts 
removed  and  the  public  is  none  the  wiser.  These  things 
should  be  looked  after.  At  the  present  time  the  government 
inspects  thoroughly  every  slaughtering  house  that  does  an 
interstate  business  and  makes  them  clean  up  so  that  every¬ 
thing  is  kept  in  an  absolutely  sanitary  manner.  Why  should 
our  local  slaughter  houses  be  allowed  to  run  as  they  see  fit? 

Our  best  butcher  shops  could  be  markedly  improved.  The 
foolish  method  of  exposing  meats,  as  is  practiced  all  over  the 
country,  should  be  stopped.  You  may  go  into  almost  any 
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butcher  shop  and  find  numerous  quarters  of  animals  hung¬ 
up  without  any  covering  whatever.  These  are  handled  by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  look  over  the  meat  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  exposed  to  the  warm  air  and  flies  in  the  room. 
This  meat  should  he  kept  in  the  refrigerator  until  ready  for 
use. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years 
with  respect  to  refrigeration.  A  meat  marekt  may  have  re¬ 
frigerator  rooms  where  whole  carcasses  may  be  hung,  and 
counters  of  glass  are  being  made  which  completely  enclose 
the  cut  meats.  These  places  may  be  kept  at  any  desired 
temperature.  The  scales  and  the  chopping  blocks,  and  even 
the  clothing  of  the  butchers,  and  the  floors  are  not  kept  in 
a  condition  which  is  desirable  in  many  cases.  In  a  busy 
shop  the  idea  of  using  a  chopping  block  or  scales  all  day 
without  cleaning  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  if  you  are  to 
obtain  conditions  which  are  desirable. 

Turning  to  another  picture — a  place  which  is  considered 
sanitary  Iw  most  people — the  soda  fountain.  In  nearly  every 
town  we  And  from  one  to  several  soda  fountains  with  pol¬ 
ished  marble  counter  and  the  marble  faced  fountain  with  its 
glittering  nickel  faucets.  The  display  of  crushed  fruits  all 
look  very  inviting  and  clean.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
most  soda  fountains  are  anything  but  sanitary,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  beautiful  appearance.  This  statement  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  modern  sanitary  fountain,  which  is  being  used  to 
quite  an  extent  at  the  present  time,  if  it  is  kept  clean.  At 
the  ordinary  fountain  you  will  find  the  crushed  fruits  left 
upon  the  counter  for  several  days.  When  the  supply  in  the 
glass  containers  gets  low  a  new  supply  is  added  without 
first  washing  the  container.  The  fruit  juices  used  in  making 
UD  the  various  drinks  occasionally  spill  upon  the  counter 
and  upon  the  floors  at  the  back.  These  juices,  when  diluted 
somewhat,  become  almost  perfect  bacterial  foods.  The  con¬ 
tainers  for  the  various  fruit  flavors  may  not  have  been 
washed  for  days,  and  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  :s.yrup 
had  dried  upon  the  tops  of  the  bottles  which  w^ere  used  for 
these  flavors  so  that  you  could  hardly  tell  what  the,  shape  of 
the  bottle  was.  The  glasses  were  not  any  top"’carefully 
washed,  and  if  they  w'ere  wiped  at  all,  they  were  left  in  a 
worse  sanitary  condition  than  if  they  had  been  left  to  drain. 
No  hot  water  is  ever  used  to  my  knowledge.  To  overcome 
this  unsanitary  condition  and  to  keep  their  flavors  from 
decomposing,  liberal  use  is  made  of  chemical  preservatives, 
if  they  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

Let  us  now  go  into  a  .grocery  store.  As  we  enter  the  door 
there  is  a  box  of  dried  peaches  open  to  the  public  view  with 
absolutely  no  covering  of  any  kind.  Boxes  of  applies,  or¬ 
anges,  grapes  and  other  fruit  are  exposed  for  sale  with  no 
coverings,  and  placed  where  children  and  patrons  of  the 
store  may  handle  them  as  they  see  fit ;  the  cheese  is  under 
a  glass  cover,  you  may  be  sure,  and  the  cheese  knife  lays 
upon  top  or  to  one  side  of  the  cover;  French  mixed  candies 
are  sitting  behind  the  counters  in  open  boxes ;  an  open  barrel 
of  ginger  snaps  may  be  at  one  side.  The  place  may  be 
screened,  but  inadeciuately,  so  that  there  are  myriads  of  flies 
surroundino-  everything  that  is  openly  exposed.  In  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  lessen  the  number  of  flies,  sticky  fly  paper  is  laying 
upon  the  counters  and  other  open  spaces.  The  show  window 
is  covered  with  fly  specks,  which  you  can  readily  see,  and 
everything  else  is  covered  with  fly  specks  although  you  can¬ 
not  see  them.  The  grocer  probably  keeps  a  cat  whose  favor¬ 
ite  lounging  place  is  upon  the  counter  along  side  of  the 
cheese  knife.  It  is  needless  to  say  anything  about  this  con¬ 
dition.  Customers  bring  their  dogs  into  the  store  and  they 
nose  over  everything  that  they  can  possibly  get  at  and  oc¬ 
casionally  disturb  the  cat.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  liv- 
cr}"  for  the  grocery  store  was  back  of  the  store  and  when 
the  wind  was  in  the  right  direction  you  could  tell  where  the 
horses  were  stabled  by  the  odors. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  picture — the  kitchen  of  a  hotel. 
The  floors  are  damp  and  greasy;  the  shoes  of  the  cook  are 
in  such  condition  that  any  officer  would  fine  him  if  he  were 
found  on  the  streets  ;  his  clothes  are  dirty  and  covered  with 
grease ;  his  shirt  may  have  been  white  at  one  time,  but  you 
are  not  sure  of  it;  an  apron  may  be  worn  tin?  color  of  which 
at  present  is  questionable.  For  a  towel  the  apron  comes  in 
very  handy.  The  butcher  brings  in  meat  and  throws  it  upon 
the  table  which  is  not  clean.  (I  have  known  of  cases  where 
the  meat  was  thrown  upon  the  floor.)  No  one  knows  when 
the  place  has  received  a  good  cleaning  up.  It  is  not  a  wmnder 
that  a  peculiar  distinct  odor  is  always  noted,  and  the  same 
odor  may  l)e  distinguished  around  any  kitchen  which  is  not 
kept  as  it  should  he  where  a  large  amount  of  cooking  is 
done.  Two  things  have  been  pressed  quite  clearly  upon  my 
mind.  I  have  gone  into  a  restaurant  and  taken  a  seat  hack 
near  the  kitchen.  Whenever  the  door  was  swung  open  by  a 


waiter,  the  odors  would  be  pleasant.  I  could  be  pretty  nearly 
sure  in  this  case  that  I  was  in  a  reasonably  clean  place.  In 
another  restaurant,  in  which  I  should  take  a  seat  in  a  rela¬ 
tive  position,  the  odors  wafted  to  me  would  have  a  peculiar 
stale  smell  and  I  could  be  reasonably  sure  that  things  were 
not  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  We  should  have  laws  cov¬ 
ering  these  matters.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  people 
should  not  be  clean,  especially  where  thev  are  turning  out 
products  which  are  for  the  public  consumotion. 

Let  us  turn  to  one  last  scene.  We  shall  follow  the  dairy¬ 
man.  We  will  go  into  his  stable  and  find  that  the  dairv 
cows  are  simply  wallowing  in  filth.  Cobwebs,  dust  and  dirt 
hang  over  the  walls  and  ceiling;  the  droppings  of  the  cattle 
have  been  pushed  in  a  heap  in  a  corner  and  the  udders  of 
the  cows  are  covered  with  dirt.  To  get  to  the  barn  the  cattle 
may  have  to  wade  knee  deep  in  filth  which  is  their  own 
making.  The  dairyman  and  his  helpers  come  in  with  buckets 
and  start  milking.  The  cattle  are  not  even  brushed  off.  As 
the  teats  are  dry,  milk  is  first  squirted  into  the  hands  to 
dampen  them,  and  is  then  rubbed  over  the  teats.  I  have 
seen  this  in  many  cases.  As  a  bucket  is  filled,  or  the  cow 
is  finished,  the  milk  is  dumped  into  a  can  standing  upon  the 
floor  of  the  stable.  No  adequate  means  are  at  hand  for  cool¬ 
ing  the  milk,  washing  the  flanks  of  the  cattle  or  for  the 
milkers  to.  wash.  The  milk  is  strained  to  be  sure,  but  only 
the  coarser  particles  are  strained  out  and  all  of  the  liquid 
excreta  which  is  washed  from  the  cow’s  flanks  and  teats 
and  from  the  hands  of  the  milker  remains.  The  milk  is 
placed  upon  the  wagon  and  probably  hauled  for  several  miles 
in  the  warm  sun.  Thus  it  is  peddled  out  to  the  customers. 
The  empty  cans  are  carried  back  to  the  dairy  and  washed 
in  water  that  is  none  too  clean  and  as  there  is  a  shortage 
of  cans,  they  are  not  allowed  to  sun  properly  and  are  used 
for  milk  again  at  the  next  milking. 

Let  us  look  into  one  of  the  homes  where  the  dairyman  is 
delivering  the  milk.  There  we  find  a  bouncing  baby  who  is 
the  pride  and  joy  of  his  mother’s  heart.  He  depends  for  his 
liourishment  upon  the  milk  supply  brought  by  the  dairyman. 
During  the  summer  he  is  stricken  with  infantile  summer 
complaint.  Very  soon  there  is  a  new  baby  grave  in  the 
cemetery  and  a  desolate  home,  due  directly  to  unsanitary 
milk. 

This  may  have  occurred  to  one  or  more  of  you  present 
in  my  audience  today,  and  do  you  realize  that  it  may  occur 
to  any  one  of  you?  Our  laws  should  be  such  that  these  con¬ 
ditions  could  not  be  possible. 

And  the  State  of  Wyoming  will  carry  the  uniform  law  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  President:  This  discussion  will  be  continued  by  the 
Hon.  Lucius  C.  Brown  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Brown : 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  and  Guests: 
Dr.  Barnard  has,  as  has  been  so  well  said  of  another  paper 
from  the  floor  this  afternoon,  left  very  little  to  discuss,  so 
that  what  I  shall  say  will  be  very  largely  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  possibly  practical  suggestions.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  one 
of  the  questions  which  the  state  must  handle,  and  while 
uniformity  is  desirable  there  must  necessarily  be  uniformity 
lietween  the  states  and  uniformity  of  course  based  upon 
scientific  constructions  all  together.  Further  it  must  appear 
to  you  that  the  logical  place  for  the  sanitary  food  inspection 
is  in  connection  with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  not  only  to 
make  use  of  the  knowledge  which  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  have  but  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  which 
always  go  with  a  satisfactorily  handled  State  Board. 

Dr.  Barnard  has  suggested  to  you  the  question  of  buildings, 
and  my  own  experience  has  been  that  by  no  means  enough 
attention  has  been  given  to  food  manufacturers  and  the 
questions  of  buildings  for  manufacturing  and  for  this  purpose. 
Usually  any  place  with  a  cheap  rent  is  regarded  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  adapt  any  kind  of  hall  to  the 
purposes  of  food  manufacturing.  As  a  matter  of  course  that 
leads  to  unsatisfactory  results,  and  if  the  food  commissioner 
or  one  of  his  inspectors  happens  in,  it  leads  to  added  expense 
if  not  to  a  fine.  One  trouble  which  we  have  had  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  has  been  in  that  ill-ventilated  places  of  all  sorts  have 
been  used  for  food  manufacture,  and  I  recall  just  now  one 
place  which  I  inspected  some  time  hack  which  was  conducted 
i:y  Greeks.  I  went  in  it  on  a  hot  day  and  I  don't  know 
really — I  hadn’t  the  shadow  of  doubt  whether  I  would  ever 
get  out  again.  That  was  the  hottest  place  I  think  I  was  ever 
ijl»  and  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  ventilation  whatever, 
and  if  there  was  any  it  was  simply  through  a  grill  about  two 
feet  wide  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter  communicating  with 
the  sidewalk.  The  same  thing  is  true  to  a  large  extent  with 
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l)akeries  that  we  have  come  in  contact  with.  The  cellar 
bakeries  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  city  of  Chicago, 
although  space  is  much  cheaper  elsewhere  than  in  such  cities 
as  the  one  cited.  Now  another  consideration  which  1  have 
run  across  in  the  way  of  objection  to  the  ventilation  of  bak¬ 
eries  is  that  the  operators  object  to  the  too  great  ventilation 
of  bakeries  on  the  score  of  temperature— they  say  that  they 
must  have  a  tolerably  high  temperature  for  their  sponge  to 
rise  and  it  woiyt  rise  satisfactorily  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  ventilation.  As  a  matter  of  course  that  is  not 
necessarily  the  case,  but  the  manufacturer  when  any  of  you 
who  have  not  now  those  sanitary  laws  try  to  get  them — that 
is  one  of  the  objections  you  will  find.  He  says  his  men  are 
hard  to  get  and  if  he  is  too  hard  on  them  they  will  leave 
him.  You  can  simply  say  to  him  then  that  if  he  will  point 
out  the  responsible  party  you  will  arrest  him — vou  don't 
necessarily  have  to  arrest  the  head  of  the  establishment. 

1  he  question  of  taking  care  of  the  product  after  it  is  made 
is  an  interesting^  and  important  one.  So  far  as  we  now  know, 
bread  wrapped  in  separate  wrappers  seems  the  ideal  method. 
Experiments  and  investigations  by  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  apparently  have  shown  that*  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  bread  wrappings,  that  is  to  say  that 
the  wrapping  of  the  bread  interferes  with  the  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  and  makes  a  poorer  loaf  and  tends  to  permit  bacterial 
action  from  the  interior,  are  not  well  founded,  and  that  as  is 
usually  the  case  any  objections  from  manufacturers — the 
weight  is  further  to  be  considered— naturally  the  manufac¬ 
ture!:  sees  things  his  own  way  and  he  wants  to  make  the 
facts  conform  to  his  ideas.  However,  wrapping  is  not  uni¬ 
versal,  even  where  the  sanitary  food  laws  are  thoroughly 
well  enforced,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  some  time 
before  it  is  universal,  for  the  reason  that  these  gentlemen 
and  their  patrons  must  be  convinced  that  the  wrapping  is 
not  deleterious. 

I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  experiments  that  Dr. 
Barnard  has  made.  Personally  I  expect  to  find  them  in 
court  cases  of  enormous  advantage  to  me  in  convincing  jurors 
and  grand  juries  of*  the  reasonableness  of  what  we  call  in  our 
state  the  “keep  things  clean  law” — that  is  the  same  as  the 
uniform  sanitary  food  law  promulgated  by  this  Association 
two  years  ago.  You  will  also  find  them,  those  of  you  who 
have  nothing  in  your  state,  of  much  advantage  to  you  in 
convincing  your  legislature.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
convince  legislatures  that  cleanliness  is  pf-eferable  to  dirt, 
but  the  leaislature  is  a  little  world,  they  legitimize  the  larger 
world  which  sends  them  to  the  capitol,  and  you  will  find  all 
sorts  there,  a  great  many  cranks.  This  is  not  news,  but  it  sis 
philosophy.  I  know  you  have  all  met  that  kind  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion  before. 

Now  the  suggestion  that  the  heads  of  the  establishments 
ought  to  he  made  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  operatives 
is  a  most  excellent  one  in  my  opinion,  and  I  speak  from  an 
experience  of  about  eighteen  months  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  sanitarv  law.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  either  the 
Board  of  Health  officers  or  the  food  commissioners  to  in¬ 
spect  the  sanitary  condition,  that  is,  as  far  as  diseases  and 
other  matters  are  concerned,  of  the  individual  operatives 
when  they  are  not  in  the  factories,  so  that  if  you  can  make 
it  incumbent  upon  the  head  of  the  establishments  to  have  a 
periodic  examination  as  to  disease  of  his  operatives  you  will 
make  quite  a  step  in  advance  of  the  enforcement  of  that  act. 

Regarding  those  experiments  another  consideration  has  just 
occurred  to  me,  and  it  is  this:  There  are  always  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  typhoid,  the  source  of  which  is  untraced. 
.A.  good  many  of  them  come  from  the  sidewalk  fruit  stand  or 
the  exposed  fruit  counter,  or  exposed  bread  counter.  Un¬ 
questionably  a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  intestinal  diseases-  such  as  summer  diarrhea  and  so 
on,  do  come  from  those  particular  sources.  Going  back  now 
to  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  manufacturer, 
some  of  the  large  establishments  go  so  far  as  to  lay  off  sick 
operatives  with  pay  and  even  when  an  operator  simply  gets 
a  cut  on  the  hand  from  which  infection  might  get  into  "the 
goods— that  is  treated  as  an  illness  and  that  is  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  of  course  for  the  manufacturer  to  pursue.  T 
merely  mention  that  to  illustrate  how  far  this  proposition  has 
gone  with  really  enlightened  food  manufacturers,  men  who 
appreciate  that  cleanliness  is  the  first  desideratum  of  the  food 
factorv  and  who  are  willing  to  acquiesce  in  it  at  any  cost.  .And 
I  miglit  also  go  further  and  philosophize  on  this  proposition, 
that  if  the  food  manufacturer  were  to  compete  with  the 
household  factory— that  is  to  sav,  with  the  housewife  herself, 
and  most  of  them  regard  the  housewife  as  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  competitor— that  plan  must  be  followed,  bv  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  law  and  compliance  with  an  enlio-htencd  busi¬ 
ness  policy  and  the  observance  of  the  canons  of  the  sanitary 
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food  law.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  further  state.  I  fancy, 
that  the  choice  of  the  inspectors  should  be  entirely  free  from 
political  consideration,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  should 
be  required  to  pass  a  civil  service  examination  of  a  proper 
kind,  and  they  should  be  required  to  give  a  proper  certificate 
of  character.  In  fact,  the  inspector  should  be  hired  by  the 
state  in  c.xactly  the  same  way  that  a  like  person  would  be 
hired  by  an  enlightened  manufacturer. 

Now  the  Indiana  procedure,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  best  that 
we  now  have  in  the  United  States.  Of  course  as  Dr.  Barnard 
has  said  it  is  impossible  for  the  central  authorities  to  hire 
the  army  of  men  that  would  be  required  to  satisfactorily 
supervise  at  all  times  the  thousand  and  one  places  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  stores  which  we  have  in  some  of  our 
cities  from  the  central  organization,  therefore  the  local  health 
officers  must  be  called  upon  for  their  aid.  There  is,  however, 
Bus  important  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  local 
jealousies  or  local  favoritisms  must  not  be  allowed  to 
operate  with  any  of  the  local  authorities  and  the  system  of 
having  a  certain  number  of  inspectors  attached  to  the  central 
office  who  act  as  agents  behind  the  food  commissioner  and 
report  to  the  central  authority — the  food  commissioner  act¬ 
ing  behind  the  agent — behind’  the  local  health  officer— and 
reporting  to  the  food  commissioner  when  the  local  health 
officer  is  not  doing  inspection,  is  most  wholesome.  A  further 
desideratum  for  the  inspector  attached  to  the  central  office 
is  tact.  It  does  not  do  any  good  to  go  into  a  man's  place 
and  say,  “You  are  as  dirty  as  a  pig  stye  here ;  why  don't  you 
clean  the  place  out?”  You  want  to  point  out  to  him  the  fact 
Biat  he  would  not  maintain  those  conditions  in  his  kitchen 
if  he  is  the  right  man,  and  if  he  maintains  them  in  his  store 
he  won’t  have  the  trade  that  will  enable  him  to  keep  in  busi¬ 
ness  very  long,  and  that  of  course  is  especiallv  the  case 
vyhere  his  neighbor  is  successful  and  has  a  sanitarv  estab¬ 
lishment.  Now  most  of  us  are  troubled  with  the  same  af¬ 
fliction  that  affects  most  all,  to  my  mind ;  we  haven't  got  all 
the  money  we  want  and  a  large  number  of  us  haven't  got 
enough  to  do  anything  like,  and  we  cannot  go  at  things  the 
way  we  would  like  to  for  our  people.  You  must  therefore 
exercise  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of 
the  dove,  and  go  at  the  matter  with  your  jaws  set  and  a 
smile  on  your  face,  and,  as  a  high  authority  has  once  said, 
“speak  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick.”  And  y'our  first  method 
of  soft  speaking  should  be  education  and  your  next  method  of 
enforcement  should  be  education  and  almost  your  last  method 
of  enforcement  should  be  education,  and  in  the  education 
don't  go  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  first  of  all :  go  to  the 
children.  Now  one  of  my  dreams  is  to  give  to  the  school 
children  of  my  city  a  set  of  medals  on  some  subject  of 
sanitation.  If  you  will  get  your  children  with  you  vou  will 
get  their  parents.  That  necessarily  follows,  and  if’ you  do 
not  get  the  parents  you  will  get  tlm  next  generation,’  which 
is  equally  important  if  not  more  so.  Go  to  the  children  ffirst 
and  in  any  way  you  possibly  can  get  the  little  fellows  inter¬ 
ested.  Point  out  to  them  that  it  is  as  important  that  they 
shonld  keep  clean  and  their  food  should  be  clean  as  it  i’s 
that  the}"  should  know  how  to  make  a  living.  You  might 
also  make  use  of  the  suggestion  that  you  had  better  live  well 
while  you  are  here  because  you  will  be  a  long  time  dead,  and 
if  you  don't  keep  clean  you  will  be  dead  pretty  soon. 
But  at  anv  rate  get  the  children  if  you  can.  Then  get  the 
women.  '  They  are  the  natural  conservators  of  the  food 
product :  get  their  respect  and  their  aid.  Go  to  the  women's 
club>as  often  as  you  can  and  send  your  qualified  men  to  the 
women's  club.  Talk  to  them,  go  before  them  and  co-operate 
with  them.  Your  grocers  and  dealers  you  Avill  .get  if  they 
are  intelligent  men,  and  the  unintelligent  man  will  necc.ssar- 
ily  fall  in  line.  Use  the  newspapers  as  much  as  you  can  and 
they  are  usually  glad,  especially  in  dull  times  after  election, 
to  get  all  that  you  will  give  them.  Now  as  to  these  methods, 
one  point  is  the  direct  help  you  can  get  and  that  you  can 
generally  get  from  your  local  officials.  Find  a  local  health 
officer  who  is  interested  in  his  work  and  who  is  qualified 
and  ask  him  to  help  you.  I  mean  by  this  if  you  do  not  have 
the  authority,  of  the  law  as  thev  have  in  Indiana,  and  I  am 
speaking  probably  for  the  majority  of  our  states,  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  our  state — sec  if  you  cannot  give  him  some  sort  of 
authority  at  least  to  report  to  you,  so  that  if  you  have  a 
sufficient  nnmber  of  inspectors  you  can  send  them  down  there 
and^  if  you  cannot  you  can  issue  your  own  orders  as  our 
sanitary  law  provides.  Get  all  the  volunteer  inspectors  that 
you  can.  Of  course  you  must  exercise  a  good  amount  of 
ordinary  human  judgment  in  selecting  those  inspectors  and 
you  may  have  to  cancel  the  commissions  of  a  few  of  them, 
too:  very  often  you  will  find  them,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  larger  number  of  the  people  won't  do  much  work,  but 
their  moral  effect  will  be  most  excellent,  and  it  does  a  good 
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manufacturer  or  a  dirty  grocer  an  enormous  amount  of  good 
for  one  of  his  patrons  to  come  around  and  notice  that  things 
are  cleaner  after  the  local  sanitary  inspector  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  has  been  there,  and  he  at  once  begins  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice  and  wonders  what  those  things  are. 

We  have  found  in  our  state,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  the 
case  of  some  of  the  neighboring  states,  the  services  which 
some  social  workers  are  glad  to  promote — and  we  have  them 
all  over  the  United  States  and  they  are  getting  to  be  more 
every  year.  You  will  find  them  of  much  advantage  to  you 
if  you  will  give  them  enough  publicity.  They  will  point  out 
to  you  not  only  where  your  food  establishments  are  defi¬ 
cient  in  sanitary  conditions,  they  will  point  out  to  you  where 
all  your  sanitary  conditions  are  efficient  and  of  course  that 
helps  the  condition  of  the  public. 

Another  thing  that  I  have  found  useful  is  to  work  through 
your  local  boards  of  trade,  your  local  civic  organizations. 
They  help  me  up  in  my  state  and  the  other  day  made  me 
chairman  of  the  civic  improvement  committee  of  our  local 
board  of  trade,  an  organization  of  some  fifteen  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  and  they  have  done  a  lot  of  good.  We  have  inaugurated 
a  fly  campaign  there,  and  we  have  gotten  the  grocers  and  so 
on  all  coming  our  way.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  do  not  think 
I  am  throwing  bouquets  at  myself,  but  I  am  trying  to  help 
the  rest  of  you,  because  I  know  you  will  all  find  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  I  have,  and  we  have  a  hard  enough  time  as  it  is, 
and  if  we  do  not  come  down  here  and  talk  about  it  we  do 
not  know  where  we  are  going  to  get  the  help.  In  other 
words,  make  use  of  every  organization  and  every  movement 
and  other  means  of  publicity  which  will  help  in  the  work. 
Make  use  of  every  means  of  publicity  that  you  can,  because 
the  dirty  man,  whether  he  be  a  food  adulterator  or  a  dirty 
food  manufacturer,  hates  publicity. 

I  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Burke:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brown  a  question, 
that  is  I  want  his  idea  along  this  line.  I  want  to  get  as  good 
a  sanitary  law  as  we  can  our  way  and  I  want  his  opinion  as 
to  whether  he  thinks  the  doctor  is  the  best  man  or  some  other 
individual  to  be  made  an  inspector  ? 

Mr.  Brown  :  That,  of  course,  must  be  largely  determined 
by  the  local  physicians,  I  think.  Jhe  individual  who  will 
be  an  inspector  will  probably  need  training  in  sanitation,  but 
it  won’t  take  him  very  long  to  get  the  training  and  physical 
training  along  sanitary  lines  to  enforce  the  model  food  law 
of  this  organization,  which  has  happily  been  made  so  explicit 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  if  it  is  enforced  and  all  of 
the  provisions  are  in  force  in  large  and  in  little,  we  will 
have  very  little  trouble.  Speaking  for  myself  and  for  the 
men  I  have  working  with  me,  the  local  officials,  I  have  found 
usually  that  it  is  very  well  to  give  them  this  law  and  go 
over  it  with  them  once  or  twice  and  point  out  to  them  what 
the  troubles  are  and  what  they  may  expect  and  what  the  law 
requires  and  you  will  get  a  long  step  in  advance.  Now  of 
course  it  will  be  much  better  if  you  could  get  a  physician, 
who  would  combine  those  two  qualifications. 

Mr.  Burke:  T  think  you  are  right  along  those  lines  for 
this  reason.  At  the  present  time  in  our  state  the  county 
health  officer  is  generally  a  practicing  physician,  and  he  does 
not  like  to  get  very  playful  among  his  people,  and  therefore 
he  does  not  use  the  force  of  character  that  he  ought  to  use 
in  the  line  of  getting  sanitary  conditions  around  the  smaller 
towns. 

Mr.  Brown:  I  can  and  I  will  commend  it  from  my  own 
experience  at  this  time.  If  you  have  this  large  local  force 
working  with  you  and  a  check  upon  them  which  you  can 
use  when  necessary,  and  if  your  local  health  officers  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  removal  by  your  State  Board  of  Health,  as  they 
should  be,  then  you  have  conditions  that  you  can  handle. 

Mr.  Foust,  of  Pennsylvania:  I  would  like  to  rise  at  this 
time  to  make  an  announcement,  with  your  permission.  I 
have  been  attending  a  number  of  conventions  and  there  is  an 
opinion  that  a  great  many  dairy  and  food  commissioners  who 
have  to  do  with  the  executive  part  of  our  work  have  failed 
to  get  the  information  at  these  meetings  that  _  we  ought  to 
get,  and  I  therefore  want  to  announce  that  tonight  in  Room 
2,  first  floor,  there  will  be  a  meeting.  This  room  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  R.  M.  Allen — at  eight  o’clock — a  meeting  of  all  dairy 
and  food  commissioners — we  don’t  want  anyone  else  present. 
We  want  to  discuss  the  work  in  the  different  states,  how  we 
employ  our  chemists,  whether  we  pay  them  a  salary,  whether 
we  pay  them  so  much  apiece  for  analyzing  samples.  How 
our  agents  are  employed,  what  salaries  they  get  and  their 
expenses  and  along  the  line  of  that  kind  of  work  that  will 
assist  commissioners.  Many  of  us  have  considereable  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  an  appropriation  of 
$175,000  for  two  years.  This  appropriation  is  made  in  a  sort 


of  blanket  form.  I  employ  all  the  help  and  fix  all  the  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses.  I  want  to  know  just  what  we  are  doing 
along  this  line  in  other  states,  because  it  is  a  responsibility 
and  I  want  to  know  how  others  are  conducting  this  side  of 
their  affairs.  At  eight  o’clock  tonight  this  meeting  will  be 
held.  Commissioners  only  are  requested  to  meet  in  that  room 
to  talk  over  this  line  of  work. 

The  President:  The  chair  will  ask  a  question — if  you  mean 
executive  officers  within  their  title. 

Mr.  Foust:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Couldn’t  you  change  that  hour.  I  have  just 
got  my  tickets  to  go  to  the  show  tonight.  I  would  like  to 
be  with  you  ;  I  have  been  in  this  work  for  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Foust :  In  answer  to  that  I  will  suggest  that  we  will 
select  a  secretary  there  and  we  will  have  the  minutes  taken 
down  and  we  can  have  them  typewritten.  It  will  not  be 
lengthy  but  it  will  be  a  lot  of  information  that  you  can  read 
if  you  cannot  be  there. 

Mr.  Groff,  from  Rhode  Island:  What  I  am  going  to  pro¬ 
pose,  it  has  been  suggested  by  some  experiments  we  have 
been  making  in  Rhode  Island  regarding  these  wrappings. 
You  know  some  bacteria  carry  better  in  a  confined  cover  and 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  various  commissioners  who 
may  be  here  having  the  matter  in  charge  that  instead  of 
wrapping  their  bread  and  cakes  in  tbe  commonly  used  glazed 
paper  which  is  impervious  to  the  air,  if  they  use  porous 
paper — the  commercial  name  of  which  I  do  not  know — for 
wrapping  those  things,  the  changes  which  take  place  under 
the  waxed  paper  will  no  longer  take  place.  It  will  be  worth 
experimenting  upon.  When  we  get  through  our  experi¬ 
ments  as  to  the  cost  we  will  let  it  be  known  to  the  association. 

Mr.  Mains:  I  think  we  are  on  a  subject  t’nat  is  fully  of  as 
much  interest  to  every  commissioner  as  any  subject  that 
could  be  discussed  at  this  convention.  I  for  myself  have  a 
food  law  in  our  state  that  is  the  duplicate  of  Indiana,  with 
the  exception  of  the  power  of  arrest.  I  have  power  to  close 
the  place  of  business.  We  have  not  the  authority,  however, 
to  make  any  appointments  of  local  health  officers.  Is  that 
standard  in  your  law.  Dr.  Barnard? 

Mr.  Barnard:  Our  law  provides  that  all  the  health  officers 
of  the  state,  the  city,  town  and  county  health  officers  are 
deputies  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  are  required  to 
enforce  the  sanitary  food  law. 

Mr.  Mains:  That  was  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask.  And 
then  the  other  question.  It  seems  almost  possible  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  become  a  crank  on  sanitation,  but  there  are  things 
that  come  to  my  mind  on  the  display  of  fruit  and  the  like. 
We  have  made  a  great  howl  about  that,  it  must  be  covered 
with  netting.  It  strikes  me  that  that  fruit  is  not  fit  to  be 
eaten  until  it  has  been  washed  any  time  from  the  time  it  is 
taken  from  the  vineyard  or  orchard  and  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  there  is  a  useless  enforcemnt  of  the  law.  I  think  the 
breadstuff’s  and  anything  that  is  food  that  we  never  use  water 
on  before  it  is  used,  by  all  means  proper  care  ought  to  be 
used  in  the  way  of  precautions  by  screens  or  netting  of  some 
description. 

Mr.  Dunlap:  There  are  two  or  three  questions  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  commissioner  from  Indiana.  First,  where 
do  you  get  the  definition  for  sanitary  and  is  it  written  in  your 
law  or  the  standard  made  by  yourself  or  your  board  of 
health  ? 

Mr.  Barnard  :  In  the  drafting  of  the  law  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  Denver  you  remember  we  endeavored  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  offering  in  every  instance  such  a  definition 
that  the  person  enforcing  the  law  or  the  person  who  should 
obey  the  law  could  understand  by  reading  what  the  law  meant 
and  what  was  expected  of  him.  We  define  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tions  all  through  the  law  and  we  set  forth  plainly  what  is 
required.  For  instance,  in  the  construction  of  the  floor  and 
the  ceiling  and  the  sidewalk,  what  is  required  in  the  way  of 
screening  meat,  what  is  required  in  the  way  of  medical  in¬ 
spection,  and  all  of  that  is  set  forth  plainly  and  explicitly  in 
the  law  so  that  I  believe  and  I  think  Mr.  Brown  will  agree, 
the  ordinary  person  who  knows  enough  about  legal  phrase¬ 
ology  and  by  reading  over  the  law  sees  just  about  what  he 
has  got  to  conform  to. 

Mr.  Dunlap :  How  is  your  score  card  made  up  ?  I  under¬ 
stood  you  to  say  something  about  scoring, 

Mr.  Barnard:  We  use  a  different  kind  of  score  card  for 
different  businesses.  In  scoring  the  dairy,  for  instance,  we 
use  the  same  card  suggested  by  the  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  think  that  is  the  best  score  card  which  you  could 
obtain.  In  the  scoring  of  bake  shops  and  of  groceries  or 
meat  markets,  restaurants,  etc.,  we  use  a  score  card  which  is 
not  based  upon  a  numerical  score  but  upon  a  score  in  the 
different  classes,  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor  and  bad.  Now 
we  shall  hope  within  the  next  few  years  to  make  that  score 
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also  a  score  similar  to  that  used  in  scoring  dairies,  but  we 
are  fearful  at  the  present  time  to  explain  to  the  grocers  just 
how  that  score  applies  to  it,  and  we  also  feel  that  it  would 
be  very  depressing  to  him  to  feel  that  after  his  place  has 
been  inspected  and  scored  that  it  rates  about  twenty-five.  It 
has  seemed  to  us  in  our  work  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  sanitary  law  we  would  do  better  work 
if  we  arranged  our  places  to  classes,  as  good,  fair,  excellent, 
etc.,  rather  than  in  that  particular  instance  at  least  to  give 
them  a  numerical  scoring. 

Mr.  Dunlap:  Who  determines  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
shall  prosecute  a  case,  the  local  health  officer  or  the  commis¬ 
sioner  ? 

Mr.  Barnard  :  If  the  condition  is  so  unsanitary  as  not  to 
warrant  its  existing,  the  inspector  himself  may  prosecute  by 
nlnig  with  the  prosecuting  attorney.  If  the  condition  is  not 
so  bad  but  what  it  might  exist  a  few  days  longer  a  report  is 
sent  in  to  the  State  Food  Commissioner,  and  then  under  a  law 
a  notice  is  sent  to  the  person  whose  place  has  been  inspected, 
advising  him  of  the  unsanitary  conditions  indicated  by  the  in¬ 
spector  and  giving  him  a  certain  number  of  days  in  which  to 
make  the  necessary  improvements.  An  opportunity  is  also 
givp  him  under  this  particular  clause  to  appeal  from  the 
notice  of  judgment  issued  against  him  bv  coming  directly  to 
the  office  either  in  person  or  by  attorney'  to  give  reason  why 
the  law  should  not  be  enforced  upon  him. 

Mr.  Dunlap:  Do  you  have  a  right  to  close  that  place  if  it 
IS  unsanitary? 

Mr.  Barnard:  Yes,  sir,  and  we  do  it  constantly;  and  I 
that  when  we  do  this  we  give  a  similar  notice  to 
the  health  officer,  asking  him  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced, 
that  the  orders  are  obeyed,  and  whenever  a  notice  is  served 
making  certain  requirements,  such  as  the  construction  of  a 
new  building,  we  leave  it  to  the  health  officer  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  see  when  the  building  has  been  completed,  and  we 
also  leave  it  to  the  health  officer  to  give  permission  to  tlie 
grocer  or  baker  or  whoever  he  may  be  to  renew  his  business. 
After  the  first  work  has  been  accomplished  it  is  left  to  the 
local  health  officer  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed. 

Mr.  Dunlap :  You  publish  those  different  scores  do  you  not 
from  the  bakeries,  creameries  and  canning  factories." 

Mr.  Barnard :  We  are  unable  to  publish  them  in  our  month¬ 
ly  bulletin  as  we  would  like.  We,  however,  give  them  to  the 
local  newspapers  and  the  city  newspapers  as  well.  When  this 
score  is  printed  and  it  appears  that  some  man  up  in  this 
town  has  a  dirty  dairy  he  wakes  up  the  next  morning  to  find 
out  that  everybody  who  takes  the  morning  paper  in  his  town 
knows  about  it,  and  I  think  the  state  papers  seem  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  values  of  such  news  items,  and  recently  they  have 
been  running  all  those  condemnation  notices  in  the  state  pa¬ 
pers,  and  is  a  help  to  better  conditions. 

Mr.  Dunlap:  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  the  entire 
publications  of,  for  instance,  the  scores  of  canning  factories, 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  canning  men  themselves  and  the 
product  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Barnard  :  It  has  certainly  worked  out  that  wav  in  our 
state. 

Mr.  Dunlap:  Are  your  canning  men  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  Barnard:  They  are,  indeed.  We  have  helped  the  can¬ 
ning  men  very  greatly  so  that  they  have  been  able  to  get  an 
increased  price  for  their  tomato  canning  this  season  because 
of  the  publicity  we  have  given  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
their  factory. 

Mr.  Dunlap :  Do  you  think  inspection  of  packing  houses  or 
slaughter  houses  that  are  not  subject  to  United  States  inspec¬ 
tion  successful? 

Mr.  Barnard:  Yes.  We  do  not  do  as  much  as  the  United 
States,  because  we  have  not  a  force  of  veterinarians  and  we 
do  very  little  inspection  of  animals  before  slaughter  and  of 
meat  after  slaughter.  That  is  something  we  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  taking  up  in  the  future,  but  that  would  require  alto¬ 
gether  different  legislation. 

Mr.  Dunlap:  There  are  two  points  that  I  think  this  dis¬ 
cussion  has  brought  out.  The  first  was  that  I  think  we  should 
endeavor  to  get  standards  into  our  law  rather  than  to  try  to 
improve  them.  My  experience  in  Ohio  has  been  that  we  have 
no  authority  to  make  standards  ourselves,  but  must  write 
the  standards  in  the  law  which  we  have  done.  In  the  second 
place  I  think  we  should  all  endeavor  to  get  inspection  of  local 
slaughter  houses,  slaughter  houses  not  inspected  by  the 
United  States  authorities.  Certainly  the  people  living  in  the 
smaller  towns  consume  the  product  of  the  local  slaughter 
house  and  they  are  entitled  to  pure  and  wholesome  and  un¬ 
diseased  products,  the  same  as  people  living  in  the  city  who 
may  get  the  inspection. 

Mr.  Burke :  I  would  like  to  ask  you  relative  to  the  refuse 
from  slaughter  houses  that  are  inspected  by  the  health  of- 
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ficers  not  under  government  inspection,  what  do  you  do  with 
that — do  you  feed  it? 

Mr.  Barnard  :  W  do  not  allow  it  to  be  fed  unless  it  has 
been  cooked  and  we  do  not  allow  it  to  be  fed  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  rods  from  the  slaughter  house,  and  if  they  propose  to 
feed  it  they  must  cook  it  before  it  is  fed. 

Mr.  Cutler :  What  do  you  do  about  dining  cars  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  sanitation? 

Mr.  Barnard:  We  go  down  to  the  station  and  hold  them 
up  as  they  go  through. 

Mr.  Cutler :  Don’t  you  visit  them  in  transit  when  the  people 
are  eating? 

Mr.  Barnard :  No. 

Mr.  Cannon :  My  friend  extends  an  invitation  with  so  much 
ambiguity  about  it  that  I  am  very  much  in  doubt.  I  have  got 
a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Foust  of  Pennsylvania,  but  ever 
since  Mr.  Foust  got  tangled  up  with  a  lady  by  the  name 
of  Margerine  he  has  been  somewhat  mixed  in  his  metaphors. 
He  has  invited  the  dairy  and  -food  commissioners  to  attend 
his  thirst  parlors  this  evening.  Now  almost  everybody  knows 
that  the  duties  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  are  al¬ 
together  too  many  to  be  satisfactorily  fulfilled  by  any  one 
individual.  Colorado,  knowing  that  full  well,  in  its  wisdom 
sought  to  divide  the  office  and  we  have  there  the  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner,  Mr.  Cochrane,  who  represents  the  brains  of  the 
concern,  and  myself  to  represent  the  beauty.  Now  I  want  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Foust  wants  the  brains  or  the  beauty  of 
Colorado,  because  he  can  have  either  or  both. 

Mr.  Foust:  Inasmuch  as  Colorado  has  that  office  divided 
into  two—the  dairy  and  food  commissioner — they  are  both 
of  them  invited. 

I  want  to  say  in  addition  that  the  discussion  of  this  paper 
of  Dr.  Barnard’s  here  this  afternoon,  has  convinced  me  that 
some  states  have  the  food  and  sanitary  work  and  so  on  all 
in  one  department,  just  as  the  State  Department  of  Health 
of  Pennsylvania  has  it  divided  into  three— the  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  has  its  work,  the  State  Board  of  Health  has 
its  work,  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  has  his  work. 
This  is  an  important  matter,  it  is  important  to  them,  it  doesn’t 
amount  to  anything  to  Mr.  Cannon  or  myself,  I  don’t  think 
he  takes  up  the  work  of  sanitary  conditions  in  Colorado.  We 
do  not  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  would  not  for  one  moment 
attempt  to  trespass  on  the  jurisdiction  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  I 
therefore  have  no  interest  in  it,  and  the  work  that  comes  un¬ 
der  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  while  I  am  a  member  of 
that  board— the  law  makes  me  a  member  of  it— I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  enforcing  of  the  various  laws  coming 
under  that  board,  except  that  I  meet  with  it  and  I  do  think 
that  that  branch  of  this  work  ought  to  meet.  I  find  that  the 
.government  has  the  head  man  here  and  I  believe  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  along  that  line  would  be  good.  There  is  too  much  of 
rambling  here  and  we  are  taking  up  things  that  we  are  not  all 
interested  in,  and  let  us  divide  into  separate  organizations 
and  bring  out  things  that  will  be  beneficial  and  be  instructive. 
And  while  I  have  got  the  floor  I  want  to  say  this,  I  believe 
we  all  purchase  too  many  samples  and  we  "are  not  careful 
enough  about  the  analytical  work.  I  want  to  know  what 
method  each  state  has  of  receiving  reports  from  different 
sources  that  come  from  the  various  chemists  in  the  state.  I 
have  an  order  of  goods.  I  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
prosecution,  J  don’t  want  to  go  to  the  extreme  limit  of  making 
an  information  unless  our  position  is  well  founded.  Every 
manufacturer  in  this  country  has  a  right  to  a  square  deal", 
and  there  is  not  a  state  representative  that  does  not  hold  the 
manufacturer  to  a  square  deal,  and  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  in  all  cases  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  We  should 
take_  the  safe  course  and  not  ruin  a  business  "reputation  of  a 
lifetime  because  of  a  mistake  made  by  some  chemist  who 
possibly  does  not  get  half  enough  for  'analyzing  the  sample 
as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Those  are  important  questions  and 
those  are  questions  that  we  as  commissioners  should  have 
the  right  to  take  up  b}''  ourselves,  and  I  know  at  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  we  will  get  such  information  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  Cannon  :  I  have  obtained  all  the  information  I  wanted 
from  Mr.  Foust,  and  some  I  was  not  asking  for,  but  before 
1  take  my  seat  there  was  one  point  put  in  the  address  of  our 
friend  Brown  that  I  think  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
work  of  every  state  as  well  as  the  Federal  department  that 
it  should  not  go  unnoticed.  I  absolutely  believe  that  he  has 
touched  the  keynote  and  the  most  vital  thing  that  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  here  at  this  question,  and  that  is  in  his  statement  that 
inspectors  should  be  chosen  because  of  their  ability  other  than 
by  their  political  ability.  And  in  order  that  this  may  not  be 
personal  from  any  state  or  any  commissioner,  I  am  going  to 
move  you,  sir,  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  be  in¬ 
structed  to  present  to  this  Association  the  strongest  resolu- 
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tion  that  can  be  drawn  demanding  the  divorcement  of  pure 
food  and  politics  and  demanding  that  political  conditions 
should  not  affect  in  any  shape  or  form  the  enforcement  of 

pure  food,  drug  and  dairy  laws  in  the  future.  I  don't  think 

there  is  a  man  that  would  disagree  with  that  motion,  and  it 

would  he  up  to  the  committee  on  resolutions  to  draft  it  in 

the  proper  form  and  I  therefore  make  that  motion. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  There  is  a  motion  before  the  house.  Are 
you  ready  for  this  question? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Illinois:  As  soon  as  the  question  is  stated  I 
wish  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Cannon:  I  move  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
be  instructed  to  present  a  resolution  to  this  convention  de¬ 
manding  the  entire  divorcement  of  politics  and  pure  food.  That 
is  a  broad  subject,  leaving  it  to  them  to  present  it  as  it 
should  he  best  presented. 

J'he  President :  This  motion  was  seconded  and  is  before 
the  house  for  your  discussion. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Illinois:  It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  would  he 
a  little  premature  just  now  to  instruct  the  Resolution  Com¬ 
mittee  in  regard  to  this  latter.  I  think  we  have  got  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions  that  is  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  all 
those  questions,  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has  any 
fears  al)out  this  matter — politics  creeping  into  his  department — 
will  state  that  we  never  had  any  difficulty  of  that  kind  in 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Foust:  We  don't  have  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
in  all  seriousness  that  we  have  not  l)een  contaminated  with 
anything  of  that  kind  in  Illinois  and  don't  know  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  position.  We  think  our  people  might  think  it  a 
reflection  out  there.  Therefore  if  he  has  a  resolution  of 
that  kind  T  would  suggest  that  he  would  submit  it  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions  ;  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  that.  We 
select  our  inspectors  on  the  civil  service  plan.  I  won't  state 
to  you  ju.st  how  that  is,  but  it  is  made  with  great  satisfaction 
and  I  certainly  feel  as  though  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon 
Illinois  and  perhaps  on  other  states — passing  a  resolution  of 
this  kind  now.  I  do  not  understand  why  any  state  at  this 
time  should  desire  a  thing  of  this  kind  when  there  is  a  civil 
service  proposition  that  will  confront  the  legislature  of  the 
different  states.  I  think  pretty  nearly  every  state  has  it  and 
if  it  should  come  at  all  it  should  come  through  the  legislature 
and  they  should  put  those  departments  under  the  civil  service, 
and  these  departments  could  not  do  very  much  un¬ 
less  the  department  was  under  the  civil  service.  We 
all  understand  this  especially  where  the  commis¬ 
sioner  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and  it  would  be  a 
reflection  upon  the  governor  to  do  this.  It  would  be  as 
though  we  were  trying  to  instruct  the  governor  of  our  state 
as  to  how  he  ought  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  our  state.  I 
have  lieen  serving  under  three  or  four  different  governors, 
and  I  find  they  know  about  what  they  want  to  do  and  I  want 
to  state  to  you  that  today  the  State  Food  Commissioner  does 
not  have  to  be  instructed  on  a  general  proposition,  he  knows 
what  his  duty  is.  He  knows  he  must  keep  his  department 
out  of  politics,  and  I  am  asserting  in  all  seriousness,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado — when  we  were  there  and  had  such 
a  nice  time  and  saw  those  snow  capped  mountains  that  he 
talks  about — should  come  down  to  New  Orleans,  this  Crescent 
City,  this  beautiful  city  and  talk  to  us  about  putting  a  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  civil  service.  I  feel  as  though  it  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion.  1  don’t  know,  my  friend  Cannon  may  not  be  as  serious 
as  he  seems  to  be,  I  hope  he  is  not.  I  don’t  think  any  of 
us  feel  that  way.  We  are  all  conducting  our  department  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  our  state,  the  whole  people,  the 
consumers  of  the  state,  and  I  do  think  that  we  should  see 
to  it  that  we  have  qualified  inspectors  and  qualified  chemists 
and  in  a  great  state  like  Colorado  or  in  any  other  great 
state  of  this  Union  you  will  find  plenty  of  able  inspectors 
and  plenty  of  chemists,  and  it  seems  to  me  after  fourteen 
years  passing  a  resolution  of  this  kind  that  it  would  be  a 
reflection  upon  the  work  that  we  have  so  ably  done. 

Mr.  Dunlap,  of  Ohio:  I  believe  that  this  matter  should 
have  some  consideration,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  substance  of  the  motion,  but  I  don’t  think  it 
should  come  in  this  way.  I  think  it  should  go  before  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  and  as  a  member  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  I  would  vote  to  bring  out  such  a  resolution,  and  I 
am  sure  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Cannon 
or  any  member  come  before  them  and  discuss  the  matter, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  should  come  up  at  this  time,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  move  you  that  this  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Cannon  :  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  IMr.  Dunlap,  also  in  view  of  the  statement  of  Mr. 


Jones,  1  think  it  would  he  more  impersonal,  more  general 
in  character  if  it  should  come  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 

Dr.  AlcCoy:  1  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Cannon  :  The  motion  to  tal)le  was  not  seconded. 

The  President :  The  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  out  of 
order, 

Mr.  Cannon  :  I  simply  wish  to  announce  that  I  will  vote 
with  my  friend  Dunlap. 

The  President:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Those 
in  favor  manifest  hy  saying,  aye.  Contrary,  no.  It  seems 
to  be  carried  and  is  carried. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Illinois:  As  a  matter  of  general  informa¬ 
tion  I  will  say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  1  think  he  is  absolutely  right  about  the  proposition  of 
taking  samples  and  upon  the  finding  of  a  chemist  that  the 
sample  is  adulterated  or  mislabeled  that  prosecution  should 
immediately  be  begun.  I  think  that  is  an  outrage  to  the 
retail  dealer,  or  the  manufacturer,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
we  practiced  that  for  six  years  in  Illinois  and  I  saw  the 
hardship  of  crawling  out  of  it,  and  since  we  revised  our 
law  two  years  ago  we  revised  along  the  line  that  whenever 
a  sample  was  found  to  be  adulterated  or  mislabeled  we  imme¬ 
diately  gave  notice  to  the  retailer,  and  if  we  could  find  out 
from  the  sample  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  we  gave 
notice  to  him  and  have  had  hearings — we  have  every  year 
something  like — well,  I  think  this  last  year,  perhaps  twenty- 
eight  hundred  hearings,  and  that  gives  them  opportunity 
for  the  dealer  to  appear.  Pie  need  not  appear  in  person ; 
he  can  appear  in  person  or  he  can  appear  by  his  presented 
l)rief  and  affidavit  setting  up  any  defense  he  has.  In  this 
way  a  great  many  of  the  cases  that  might  be  brought  by 
indictment  by  the  grand  jury  of  a  certain  party  and  the 
party  never  get  the  hearing  before  the  grand  jury,  but  in 
this  way  he  can  come  in  and  show  why  the  case  should 
not  be  prosecuted.  It  is  all  a  complete  record  and  we  have 
the  complete  record  of  it  in  the  office.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  the  fair  way.  After  about  six  or  seven  years’  experience 
1  am  satisfied  that  the  manufacturer  who  builds  up  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  reputation — some  of  them  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  more  Iniilding  it  up — has  to  spend  a  lifetime,  you  might 
say,  in  building  up  a  business — ought  not  to  have  it  broken 
down,  and  actually  if  they  are  trying  to  do  an  honest  and 
legitimate  business,  and  I  think  the  Illinois  law  is  the  best 
law  that  I  know  of  in  any  state  in  the  Union  along  that  line. 
There  is  another  thing  about  it,  we  have  strictly  the  food 
law.  We  don’t  have  the  drug  law — that  is  left  to  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmac}^  in  Illinois,  and  having  the  food  law, 
if  there  is  a  food  violation  we  notify  the  party  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  committed  the  violation. 

Dr.  Jones,  of  Louisiana:  Just  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  laws  of  Louisiana  and  their  method  of  enforcement. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  delegated  to  the 
Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  and  made  incumbent  upon 
them  the  drawing  up  of  many  of  the  laws  which  they,  them¬ 
selves,  are  compelled  to  enforce.  The  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Louisiana  has  an  unlimited  police  power,  and  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  sanitation  and  food,  drugs,  liquor  and  water  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health. 
These  laws  have  been  drawn  up,  we  think,  in  a  manner  to 
give  the  consumer  and  the  producer  the  utmost  protection. 
We  have  hearings  and  then  after  that  affidavits  are  made. 
The  analyses  are  made  promptly.  It  is  rarely  that  an  analysis 
is  reported  on  a  greater  length  of  time  than  two  weeks  after 
the  sample  is  taken.  Very  often  the  samples  are  reported 
on  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  and  the  affidavits  and 
hearings  are  called  and  the  affidavits  are  made  and  the  cases 
are  promptly  handled.  So  far  as  sanitation  is  concerned, 
we  have  our  regular  inspectors,  just  as  you  all  have,  and 
in  addition  to  that,  we  believe  that  teaching  the  people  how 
to  do  better  is  infinitely  more  productive  of  good  results  than 
prosecution.  We  have  equipped  a  health  car  which  has 
model  dairy  appliances,  a  complete  anatomical  exhibit,  a 
pathological  exhibit  for  tuberculosis  and  for  all  preventative 
diseases,  pneumonia,  diarrhea,  typhoid  fever,  asiatic  cholera 
and  all  the  diseases  that  are  carried  liy  insects  that  are  pre¬ 
ventable,  in  other  words.  The  microscopical  specimen  with 
the  bacteria  are  there  also,  together  with  pure  bacteria  culture. 
Hook  worm  and  malaria  are  also  being  demonstrated.  I 
have  made  a  series  of  photographs  of  unsanitary  dairies,  and 
a  series  of  Petrie  dishes  were  exposed  in  various  places 
very  similar  to  that  described  this  afternoon.  Where  it  is 
possible  those  bacteria  were  identified  and  animals  injected 
with  the  bacteria  and  the  dead  animals  put  up  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  along  with  the  photograph  and  the  names  of  the 
places  where  these  cultures  were  made.  In  addition  to  this 
equipment  with  a  bacteriological  laboratory  on  board,  and 
a  portable  dairy  laboratory  as  well,  we  have  moving  pictures 
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and  lantt'rii  slide  sliows,  and  at  every  town  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana  that  had  a  population  of  tw'o  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  that  car  stopped.  1  his  car  has  heen  on  the'  road 
now  twenty-five  days  and  the  reports  show  that  we  have 
had  over  thirty  thousand  visitors  at  that  car  in  that  length 
of  time,  and  the  keenest  and  most  intelligent  interest,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  hut  the  colored  people, 
who  are  the  great  carriers  of  those  diseases  that  make  the 
poor  white  trash  lead  such  an  utterly  miserahle  existence. 
The  corps  of  lecturers  accompanying  this  car  eive  lectures 
to  .schools,  and  in  addition  to  that,  dairies  aiid  all  places 
where  foodstuffs  are  handled  are  inspected;  unsanitary  places 
are  ordered  to  clean  up  or  close  up  and  a  man  follows  a 
few  days  behind  this  train  and  sees  that  they  are  cleaned 
up  or  that  they  are  closed  up.  'The  manner  in  which  this 
thing  has  heen  done  by  everybody  concerned,  every  citizen 
of  the  state,  has  been  most  encouraging  and  delightful.  I 
hope  that  any  of  you  that  have  the  time  wdl  come  down 
and  visit  the  laboratory  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of 
Health  in  the  new  court  house  building.  The  secretary,  Dr, 
Cary,  or  someone  wdll  he  in  charge  there  and  will  be  delighted 
to  show  you  through, 

Mr.  Burke:  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  here  that 
some  of  the  food  commissioners  do  not  give  the  shipper 
or  manufacturer  a  chance.  Now,  I  believe  in  evervbodv 
showdng  his  hand,  and  in  my  state  I  got  my  ideas  from  Dr. 
Ladd  and  we  do  as  much  as  we  can  by  laws  and  by  our 
own  right,  and  before  these  hoards  we  ask  these  folks  who 
can  take  up  any  misbranded  cases  appearing  before  that 
hoard  to  show  cause  of  action,  and  at  this  meeting  if  they 
show  reasonable  cause  why  we  close  the  case  against  them. 
If  it  comes  in  the  second  time  then  we  go  after  them.  I  do 
not  believe  very  many  commissioners  are  as  hard  hearted 
as  we  have  been  put  up  to  be  and  if  there  isn’t  any  here 
that  gives  them  that  chance  they  ought  to  say  so.  It  has 
been  passed  around  that  we  go  after  those  men”  I  hope  this 
will  be  well  taken  by  Mr.  Foust,  because  I  know  he  means 
well  and  I  think  the  commissioners  that  do  not  give  hear¬ 
ings  ought  to  get  up  and  say  that  they  prosecute  from  the 
start,  hut  I  know  there  are  lots  of  states  that  gives  them 
a  chance  to  rectify  mistakes.  So  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  I  am  not  anxious  to  prosecute  anvhody  that  will 
try  to  do  what  is  right. 

Mr.  Woods:  I  wonder  if  there  will  he  any  objection  to 
any  of  the  states  represented  to  simply  answer  yes  or  no. 
I  don’t  know  any  single  state  that  does  not  give  a  hearing. 
Any  state  that  does  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  We 
have  always  given  them  hearings  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
I  think  that  is  true  with  practically  every  man  that  is  en¬ 
forcing  the  law.  Let  us  have  a  roll  call  on  that.  I  would 
not  want  to  make  a  motion  to  enforce  that,  hut  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chair  if  he  would  ask  if  there  is  any  objection 
to  a  roll  call  on  the  question  of  that  kind,  merely  yes  or  no. 

The  President:  The  gentleman  from  Maine  asks  the 
chair  to  ask  the  question  whether  the  members  here  present 
would  object  to  answering  the  questions  which  he  and  Mr. 
Burke,  or  either  of  them  separately,  have  propounded.  The 
chair  understands  the  question  to  be  this,  do  you  give  hear¬ 
ings  to  those  whom  you  suspect  to  have  violated  the  law 
or  have  some  evidence  that  they  have,  before  prosecution? 
Is  that  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Emery ;  ^  I  object  to  answering  that  question  by  yes 
or  no.  I  don’t  object  to  answering;,  but  I  don't  want  to 
answer  bv  yes  or  no. 

The  President :  The  chair  would  like  to  make  this  state- 
nient,  that  since  the  question  was  asked  I  have  heen  think¬ 
ing  quite  rapidly  for  me.  You  may  give  individual  hearings 
or  write  notices  and  give  a  chance  for  a  hearing.  Another 
state  might  give  a  hearing  on  a  specific  date  to  all  interested. 
There  might  not  be  a  uniformity  in  the  movement  and  we 
might  answer  the  same  way,  and  I  have  in  mind  the  same 
thing. 

Air.  Erow'u  :  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  consideration  of 
that  case,  that  is,  as  to  the  uniform  practice.  It  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that  in  some  cases  you  would  give  a  hearing  and 
in  some  case  you  would  not.  It  all  depends  on  the  particular 
point  invoKed.  Personally,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Abbott,  of  Texas:  I  would  rise  to  a  point  of  informa- 
tioii.  I  would  like  to  know  if  that  is  not  a  little  off  the 
subiect  and  therefore  out  of  order. 

The  President ;  It  was.  We  have  heen  out  of  order  and 
a  long  ways  away  for  a  long  time,  hivt  it  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  sort  of  love  feast,  and  as  the  body  itself  seems  agree¬ 
able  the  chair  has  said  nothing,  but  recognized  the  fact. 

Mr.  Foust:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  all  under¬ 
stand,  as  commissioners,  that  we  are  to  take  the  laws  as 
the  legislature  gives  them  to  us.  Some  states  do  not  pro¬ 


vide  any  laws  for  hearings  and  therefore  they  are  not  given. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  very  careful,  complete  analysis. 
I  am  opposed  to  giving  a  duplicate  sample.  1  am  also  opposed 
to  my  friend,  Jones,  from  Illinois,  on  both  the  proi)osition 
of  the  hiring  as  well  as  the  duplicate  sample.  We  have 
eight  chemists  in  our  state.  Not  one  of  them  has  had  less 

than  ten  years  of  experience  in  food  products,  from  that  to 

forty  years.  Our  work  is  carefully  done.  We  exercise  great 
care.  We  are  opposed_  to  putting  a  club  into  the  hands  of 
the  other  side.  1  he  jury  is  to  base  its  verdict  upon  an 

opinion  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  if  we  put  that  club 

into  the  hands  of  the  chemist  for  the  other  side,  who  is 
possibly  a  reputable  one,  he  will  create  that  reasonable  doubt 
every  time,  and  our  case  goes  up  into  the  air.  That  reason¬ 
able  doubt  will_  he  put  into  the  jury  box  by  the  court  in 
instructing  the  jury,  and  we  would  not  win  our  case.  You 
may  not  have  th.at  trouble  in  other  states.  In  Pennsylvania 
we  have  our  work  done  good,  and  we  may  he  able  "to  get 
information,  to  get  knowledge  whereby  we  can  win  our  cases, 
even  though  we  have  to  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  to 
have  the  work  done.  Those  things  are  important,  as  to 
whether  we  go  beyond  the  law  or  not — that  is  a  thing  which 
should  not  he  taken  up  here.  We  are  to  take  the  law  as 
the  legislature  gives  it  to  us.  That  is  what  I  do,  and  we 
do  not  give  any  duplicate  samples.  We  have  granted  this, 
however.  Where  a  manufacturer  would  come  in  and  make 
claim  which  appealed  to  us  as  being  fair,  we  have  given 
them  the  privilege  of  sending  their  chemists  to  the  laboratory 
and  in  his  presence  to  analyze  the  sample  in  question.  Or 
they  can  bring  two  in  and  we  will  bring  two  state  chemists 
in,  and  the  four  chemists  will  go  into  it  and  give  the  other 
side  a  hearing.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
the  manufacturing _  chemists  or  that  branch  of  the  chemist 
profession  is  making  great  advancement  and  it  is  just  a 
question  whether  v/e  as  food  departments  are  keeping  up 
with  them.  We  know  some  of  their  tricks  if  the}'  have 
— some  of  them  we  don’t  know  and  we  ought  to  dig  down 
deep  and  get  after  them  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Air.  Dunlap,  of  Ohio:  Is  there  a  motion  before  the  house? 

The  President :  No. 

Mr.  Dunlap:  I  move  that  we  now  take  a  recess  until 
seven  o'clock  tomorrow  night. 

Air.  Jones,  of  Louisiana:  I  would  like  to  make  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  members  desiring  to  go  on  the  planta¬ 
tion  trip  will  meet  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing  dt  half  past  nine,  and  we  will  go  to  the  depot.  It  is 
only  a  short  walk.  The  train  leaves  the  Union  depot  at 
ten  o’clock. 

Mr.  Potter  :  I  will  second  Air.  Dunlap’s  motion. 

The  President :  There  is  a  motion  before  the  house 
which  gives  the  motion  precedence.  It  is  moved  and  sec¬ 
onded,  as  the  chair  understands,  that  when  we  adjourn  we 
will  take  a  recess  until  tomorrow  evening  at  seven  o’clock. 

Air.  Dunlap :  That  we  now  recess  until  seven  o'clock 
tomorrow  evening. 

The  President :  The  chair  stands  corrected.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  Those  in  favor  manifest  by  saying 
aye.  Contrary,  no.  It  seems  to  he  carried  and  is  "  carried. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  30. 

Evening  Session,  7:00  o’clock. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Woods;  The  local  committee  have  given  us  a  very 
excellent  day  and  by  doing  some  work  this  evening,  the  day, 
so  far  as  the  business  of  the  Association  is  concerned,  wfill 
he  far  from  lost.  They  have  planned,  in  their  hospitality, 
a  trip  tomorrow  which  would  interfere  seriously  with  the 
morning’s  work,  if  any  considerable  number  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  accept  their  offer  of  an  automobile  trip.  On 
conference  with  this  committee  and  with  the  local  committee, 
and  with  the  full  understanding  that  it  meets  the  approval 
of  the  local  committee,  I  wish  to  make  a  motion.  Air.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  we,  while  appreciating  the  kindness  and  the  hos¬ 
pitality,  do  not  accept  their  automobile  trip  for  ourselves 
tomorrow,  but  do  accept  it  for  the  ladies  and  other  guests 
of  the  Association. 

Dr.  AIcCoy :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  A^ou  have  heard  the  motion  as  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alaine.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Dr.  Jones,  of  Louisiana :  We  desire,  of  course,  that  as 
maq,v  members  who  are  present  may  see  our  citv  as  is 
possible,  but  the  chairman  of  the  Local  Ways  and'  Aleans 
Committee  feels  that  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  and  I  have 
full  accord  with  the  thought  expressed  by  Air.  Woods,  and 
I  wish  to  sav  that  the  ladies  will  he  carLl  for  and  will  be 
provided  with  transportation,  and,  if  they  care  to,  with  a 
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lunch  at  the  west  end  or  some  other  place  that  may  be 
selected  by  them  during  the  day,  tomorrow,  and  if  the 
gentlemen  would  notify  the  ladies  to  be  present  at  ten  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning  in  the  ladies’  writing  room  where  the 
rest  of  the  program  will  be  mapped  out  for  them  to  suit 
themselves.  I  think  we  have  a  work  to  do  to  get  through 
with  our  program  and  cut  out  the  automobile  ride. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion  and  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Orleans.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question?  All  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Con¬ 
trary  no.  The  motion  is  carried  and  will  so  be  recorded  on 
the  records. 

In  our  work  so  far  we  have  completed  it  down  to  the  last 
paper  for  Wednesday  afternoon.  One  remains,  namely,  that 
upon  State  and  Municipal  control  in  relation  to  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  be  discussed  by  the  Hon.  George  M.  Whitaker  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Whitaker  is 
with  us,  and  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the 
speaker  of  the  evening. 

State  or  Municipal  Control? 

By  George  M.  Whitaker. 

Of  the  Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

]My  earliest  experience  in  connection  with  the  enforcement 
of  dairy  laws  was  in  Massachusetts,  where  practically  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  food  regulation  is  based  on  state  law. 
Municipalities  there,  have  comparatively  little  independent 
authority,  and  substantially  all  general  principles  and  much 
of  executive  detail  are  matters  of  state  law.  The  State 
Board  of  Health,  acting  under  general  powers,  can  take  action 
not  inconsistent  with  state  law,  but  it  seldom  issues  distinct 
regulations,  acting  in  particular  cases  as  the  emergency  seems 
to  demand.  The  enforcement  of  the  state  dairy  laws  is  in 
the  hands  of  both  local  and  state  officers  whose  jurisdiction 
is  con-current.  Other  food  laws  are  mostly  of  state  enact 
ment  and  are  largely  enforced  by  state  officers.  In  that 
state  municipal  health  departments  and  milk  inspection 
bureaus,  though  appointed  by  city  authority  and  receiving 
compensation  from  the  city  treasury,  devote  most  of  their 
work  to  enforcing  state  law.  It  is  possible  there  that  a  dealer 
in  dairy  products  may  receive  visits  from  and  be  inspected 
by  a  state  officer  and  a  city  officer  on  the  same  day. 

With  wider  experience  in  a  broader  field,  I  find  that  in 
other  states  a  different  condition  as  to  law  prevails  and  that 
the  tendency  is  largely  along  the  line  of  home  rule,  that  is, 
municipality  rule.  In  most  places  food  and  dairy  regulations, 
including  statutory  milk  standards,  are  city  ordinances.  In 
a  few  instances  the  county  government  is  so  magnified  that 
there  is  a  county  board  of  health  which  enforces  general 
health  regulations  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  In  some 
instances,  the  county  board  of  health  inspects  the  dairies 
located  in  the  county,  but  outside  of  the  city,  to  which  they 
supply  milk.  A  recent  inquiry  relative  to  milk  inspection 
brought  a  reply  in  which  was  this  sentence :  “Counting  the 
innumerable  duties  already  imposed  upon  the  county  health 
officer,  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  him  to  take 
up  this  work  in  addition  to  what  he  has.” 

In  Iowa,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time,  the  milk  ordi¬ 
nances  were  of  local  origin ;  these  have  been  upset  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  contention  that  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  state  place  this  power,  particularly  the  issuing 
of  licenses,  in  the  hands  of  state  officers. 

In  some  municipalities  there  is  a  single  health  commissioner 
and  in  others  a  health  board.  In  some  places  the  work  is 
entrusted  to  the  medical  profession  and  in  others  to  laymen. 
Some  states  have  a  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner  in 
addition  to  a  state  board  of  health.  There  is  little  or  no 
uniformity  of  practice  in  the  different  states— often  none  in 
cities  in  the  same  state. 

In  considering  the  relative  efficiency  and  desirability  of 
different  systems,  the  first  thought  that  comes  to  mind  is 
that  after  all  the  greatest  efficiency  in  enforcement  of  law — 
and  I  am  speaking  especially  of  dairy  laws — depends  upon 
the  man  rather  than  upon  the  actual  •  statute  or  its  source. 
This  can  not  be  expressed  too  emphatically.  An  honest  officer, 
full  of  intelligent  enthusiasm  and  desiring  to  be  of  service  to 
his  community,  will  do  commendable  work  and  secure  good 
results  with  mighty  poor  laws.  As  I  recall  the  various  places 
where  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  existing  conditions,  there 
is  associated  with  good  work  and  praiseworthy  results  the 
mental  picture  of  an  active  intelligent  individual  rather  than 
the  recollection  of  any  particularly  commendable  law.  I  also 
recall  places  where  milk  inspection  is  a  dead  letter,  though 
the  law  is  all  right,  because  the  head  of  the  department  has 


little  or  no  qualification  for  the  place  or  real  interest  in  it. 
Probably  he  is  merely  a  political  appointee  holding  his  office 
on  partisan  grounds  regardless  of  ability.  Within  a  few 
days  I  have  been  in  a  city  with  a  fairly  good  ordinance,  where 
the  city  council  opeidy  violated  it  by  neglecting  to  appoint 
any  one  to  enforce  it. 

A  second  thought  is  that  food  laws  have  two  motives ;  pro¬ 
tecting  the  public  from  fraud,  and  protecting  it  from  injur¬ 
ious  substances.  The  two  motives  suggest  possible  differences 
in  the  way  of  handling  food  laws  or  in  the  board  or  officer 
which  should  have  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  health  officer  to  act  regarding  a  commercial  fraud.  But 
dairy  inspection  for  instance,  is  almost  entirely  a  health  pro¬ 
position.  Hence  medical  sentiment  must  lie  invoked  some¬ 
where,  along  the  line  ;  in  the  preliminary  agitation,  in  drafting 
laws  or  in  enforcing  them.  The  work  accomplished  must 
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finally  be  acceptable  to  the  health  authorities  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  third  thought  emphasizes  the  importance  of  educational 
work  in  connection  with  police  and  inspection  duties,  whether 
state  or  municipal.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Pearson  of 
New  York,  says:  “To-day  a  few  sanitarians  are  far  ahead 
of  the  great  common  people  lioth  in  country  and  town.  The 
result  is  that  some  highly  desirable  legislation  is  being  called 
for  which  is  opposed  in  its  enactment  and  fought  if  enforced, 
and  the  opposition  is  sometimes  supported  by  our  best  mean¬ 
ing  citizens  who,  however,  are  ignorant  of  the  real  require¬ 
ments.  This  condition  exists  in  other  professions.  It  is 
very  conspicuous  in  the  dairy  world.  We  are  in  great  need 
of  better  and  more  active  methods  of  spreading  in  our  dairy 
districts  elementary  information  regarding  dairy  sanitation. 
The  present  generation  knows  little  or  nothing  of  bacteria. 
In  a  few  years  bacteria  will  be  understood  as  well  as  weeds 
are  now  understood.  Let  us  hasten  the  day  in  the  interest 
of  public  health  and  peace  of  mind.”  I  was  present  at  a 
recent  milk  rate  hearing  in  Boston  liefore  one  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  when  an  audible  snicker  spread 
through  the  room  at  the  mention  of  the  word  bacteria. 

With  these  fundamental  propositions  clearly  in  mind  I  come 
directly  to  the  main  object  of  my  paper — municipal  or  state 
control. 

The  matter  of  state  law  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
propositions  :  State  law  enforced  by  local  officers  and  state 
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law  enforced  by  state  officers.  The  arguments  for  state  law  1 
conceive  to  be : 

First.  State  law  gives  uniformity,  its  provisions  apply 
equally  to  all  people  m  the  state.  Otherwise  it  is  possible  that 
what  is  legal  m  one  city  may  not  be  in  another.  This  con¬ 
dition  exists  in  many  places.  If  it  is  wise  for  governors, 
state  commissions  and  national  conventions  to  consider  uni- 
formitj  of  legislation  as  between  state  and  state,  uniformity 
ot  legislation  untlim  the  state  certainly  has  much  merit. 

Another  and  second  argument  in  favor  of  state  control  is 
that  a  state  law  is  liable  to  be  more  permanent  than  a  city 
ordinance.  It  is  usually  easier  to  change  a  city  law  than  a 
state  law.  A  comparatively  small  wave  of  personal  unpopu- 
larit}  or  bad  feeling  or  a  drive”  of  a  yellow  local  newspaper 
may  upset  a  good  city  law.  A  few  months  ago  I  met  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  an  active  health  officer  but  who 
expected  to  lose  his  position  because  the  mavor  who  appointed 
him  had  recently  been  defeated  for  reelection.  T  asked  the 
cause  of  the  local  overturn;  his  reply  was  that  it  was  due 
to  a  coalition  of  the  liquor  interests,  prostitutes  and  milk 
men  for  a  wide  open_  city.  Such  a  combination  would  hardly 
upset  a  state  administration. 

1  hird.  State  laws  may  be  more  progressive  than  city  laws. 
Selfish  interests  would  be  apt  to  have  less  relative  influence 
in  the^  state  than  in  the  city.  The  dairy  conditions  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  were  at  one  time  in  a  deplorable  condition  due  to 
^  .  .  Riding  of  distillery  swill  or  slop.  The  physicians  recog¬ 
nizing  the  undesirability  of  such  food  fought  hard  to  get  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  its  use,  but  the  distillery  influence  in 
local  politics  was  stronger  than  the  medical,  or  health,  in- 
fluence.  Then  an  effort  was  made  to  get  a  state  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  feeding  of  distillery  swill  to  dairy  cows ;  this 
succeeded  because  the  distillers  could  not  control  as  much 
relative  power  at  the  state  house  as  at  the  city  hall. 

Fourth.  Where  the  milk  supply  of  a  large  city  comes 
from  several  towns  state  law  may  be  an  advantage.  Where 
several  cities  obtain  milk  from  the  same  producing  locality 
state  law  would  be  desirable — one  inspector  on  one  trip  could 
inspect  dairies  shipping  to  different  cities. 

Fifth.  It  might  frequently  happen  that  a  state  law  would 
command  better  talent  in  its  construction  and  be  better 
phrased  than  the  ordinances  in  a  small  city.  In  my  collection 
of  legal  curious  are  some  strange  specimens  of  the  work 
of  the  local  law-builder.  Here  are  some  samples  of  municipal- 
made  laws  : 

Xo  person  who  has  sore  throat,  diarrhoea,  or  is  suffering 
from  any''  other  disturbance  of  the  bowels,  or  has  symptoms 
of  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  shall  engage  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  milk  which  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  or  which  is  for 
sale.” 

"No  cow  or  bull  shall  be  kept  as  a  part  of  a  dairy  herd 
whose  milk  or  other  products  or  service  is  to  be  sold  or 

distributed  or  used  in  the  city  of  -  until  such  cow  or 

bull  shall  have  been  given  a  careful  physical  examination  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon.” 

‘Every  person  offering  milk  for  sale  from  a  cart  or  other 
^■ehicle  shall  be  painted  on  both  sides  thereof  in  uncondensed 
gothic  letters  at  least  3  inches  in  length,”  etc. 

I  admit  that  these  are  rather  extreme  cases,  but  they  illus¬ 
trate  my  point.  Do  not  understand  me  as  saying  on  the  other 
hand^that  state  laws  are  perfect.  It  is  a  state  law  that  says 
that  “any  milk  which  by  analysis  shall  be  found  to  contain 
any  foreign  substance  shall  be  deemed  milk  to  which  a  for¬ 
eign  substance  has  been  added.” 

Sixth.  A  state-wide  law  would  very  likely  be  tested  in 
a  number  of  different  courts  and  have  to  stand  the  ham¬ 
mering  of  more  lawyers  than  a  local  ordinance.  Weak 
points  might  be  sooner  detected  and  remedied,  resulting  in 
a  stronger  law. 

Seventh.  Localities  may  be  apathetic  in  the  matter  of  food 
laws.  State  law  would  override  such  neglect  and  provide 
for  die  state  as  a  whole  more  effective  enactments. 

Eighth.  In  many  of  the  smaller  cities  the  enforcement  of 
the  dairy  laws  is  coupled  with  other  work.  Many  cities  have 
an  inspector  of  meat  and  milk.  Some  cities  have  a  sanitary 
officer  with  jurisdiction  over  back  alleys,  garbage  removal 
and  the  milk  supply.  Other  cities  have  other  combinations. 

If  the  state  should  take  over  the  work  of  enforcing  pure 
food  laws,  it  is  probable  that  an  expert  of  standing  who, 
if  not  experienced  at  the  beginning,  would  soon  acquire  ex¬ 
perience,  would  do  this  work,  give  his  whole  time  to  it  and 
become  a  specialist  in  it. 

Ninth.  A  state  law  would  save  some  communities  from 
the  vagaries  of  zealous  but  poorly  informed  local  officers. 

A  matter  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is,  who  shall 
enforce  the  dairy  and  food  laws  if  they  are  to  be  of  state 
enactment  rather  than  of  local  origin?  If  the  state  should 


pass  the  laws,  ought  their  enforcement  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  state  officer  or  should  it  lie  turned  over  to  a  local  officer? 
I  feel  inclined  to  favor  the  state  officer,  on  the  whole. 

(a)  Work  by  the  state  might  in  many  cases  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  as  many  savings  might  be  made  by  a  centralized 
PLnning  of  the  work  and  putting  the  plans  into  execution. 

(b)  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  as  a  rule  a  state 
officer  \yould  have  more  abilty,  although  some  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  country  with  whom  I  have  any  acquaintance 
are  city  officials.  On  the  other  hand  many  city  officials  know 
or  care  very  little  about  the  business.  A  letter  to  the  health 
officer  of  a  state  capital  asking  about  the  conditions  of  the 
local  milk  supply  and  the  status  of  its  ordinances  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  same  brought  the  reply  that  conditions  were 
in  first-class  shape  because  samples  of  milk  were  taken  occas¬ 
ionally  for  chemical  investigation  and  a  growing  improve¬ 
ment  was  noticed.  Another  health  officer  replied  that  as  long 
as  the  cows  were  plump  and  the  stables  well  ventilated  he 
assumed  that  conditions  were  all  right. 

(c)  The  tenure  of  office  of  a  state  officer  would  be  liable 
to  be  more  secure  as  a  rule  than  that  of  a  city  officer  although 
there  are  many  exceptions.  It  too  frequently  happens  that  the 
tenure  of^  office  of  the  efficient  city  health  officer  is  short. 
Narrow  “spoils  politics”  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
health  work  and  pure  food  inspection,  and  it  is  usually  more 
damaging  in  the  city  than  in  the  state.  Many  of  the  states 
in  the  Union  are  reasonably  sure  for  one  political  party  or 
the  other,  and  state  overturns  are  comparatively  few,  but  in 
those  states  there  are  factions  inside  of  the  controlling  party 
which  strive,  and  sometimes  bitterly,  for  municipal  control 
in  the  cities,  and  overturns  are  relatively  frequent.  Such 
a  change  usually  means  the  displacement  of  the  health  officers. 

I  may  say,  parenthetically,  that  one  of  the  greatest  advances 
possible  to  make  in  health  and  pure  food  work  is  to  put  the 
departments  whether  state  or  municipal  under  civil-service 
regulations. 

(d)  It  frequently  happens  that  a  state  officer  can  be 
more  independent  and  unhampered  than  can  a  city  officer 
trying  to  do  faithful  work  among  local  political  influences. 

I  know  _  of  one  municipal  campaign  where  the  issue  was 
placing  lids  on  privy  seats.  The  health  officer  tried  to  enforce 
such  a  rule  and  incurred  the  opposition  of  an  influential  citi¬ 
zen  who  owned  much  tenement  house  property.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  things  tends  in  average  human  nature  to  reduce 
the  energy  with  which  the  local  officer  will  crowd  measures 
to  the  annoyance  of  powerful  neighbor  or  townsman. 

(e)  A  visit  from  a  state  officer  frequently  carries  more 
weight  and  influence  than  would  the  visit  of  a  local  inspector. 
Familarity  may  not  breed  contempt,  but  more  dignity  and 
force  usually  attaches  to  a  state  officer  than  to  a  city  officer 
especially  in  a  small  community. 

(f)  If  the  inspector  is  competent  to  do  educational  work 
as  an  incident  to  his  police  duties  the  ideas  of  a  state  offi¬ 
cer  may  be  better  received  than  those  of  a  well  known 
local  person. 

The  advantages  of  local  control  are  : 

First.  There  is  a  sentiment  backed  by  sound  considera¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  a  considerable  amount  of  home  rule,  though 
this  sentiment  should  never  be  carried  so  far  as  to  interfere 
with  the  ample  protection  of  the  public  from  food  frauds  and 
unwholesome  foods.  There  may  also  be  a  prejudice  against 
a  state  officer_  coming  into  a  community  to  interfere,  as  some 
might  say,  with  local  affairs. 

Second.  Local  ordinances  are  nearer  the  people  and  may 
be  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  local  sentiment  than  a 
state  law  would  be.  Hence  may  be  better  enforced.  T  heard 
the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  an  address  before  the 
Farmers’  National  Congress  say  that  “if  the  doctrine  of  self- 
government  is  a  defensible  doctrine  then  the  nearer  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  the  people  the  better  it  is.”  He  was  speaking 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  state  and  national  gov¬ 
ernments,  but  it  might  perhaps  be  claimed  that  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  true  it  would  exist  as  between  states  and  cities.  Yet 
there  might  be  those  who  would  question  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  cities  is  better  than  the  government  of  the 
state  merely  because  it  is  nearer  to  the  people. 

Third.  Sometimes  a  beginning  can  be  made  in  a  small 
way  in  a  reform  movement  through  local  legislation  where 
a  state  law  would  be  impossible.  A  comparatively  small  com¬ 
munity  may  have  been  educated  to  the  importance  of  the 
tuberculin  test  and  may  pass  an  ordinance  requiring  it  long 
before  there  would  be  sufficient  sentiment  to  get  votes  for  a 
state  law  of  this  kind.  Something  over  100  cities  in  the 
country  now  have  a  law  requiring  that  all  milk  brought  into 
their  several  municipalities  shall  come  from  tuberculin 
tested  herds,  and  the  movement  is  on  the  increase.  The 
danger  from  tubercular  cows  is  now  universally  admitted  by 
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the  scientific  world  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  tuberculin — but  judging  from  head  lines  in  Chi¬ 
cago  papers  of  last  Sunday  one  state  in  the  Union  is  just  now 
investigating  a  settled  question.  Many  reform  movements 
are  of  local  beginning. 

Fourth.  Inspection  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
residents  of  the  city  and  hence  some  claim  that  they  should 
foot  the  bills. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  regardless  of  all  theories  or 
arguments,  in  nearly  every  case  that  has  come  within  my 
knowledge  during  the  past  few  years  where  there  has  been 
an  agitation  to  change  from  city  to  state  control  the  move¬ 
ment  has  grown  out  of  a  desire  to  pull  down  and  render 
less  efficient  the  work  of  some  capable  city  health  officer. 
Where  such  an  official  has  been  so  efficient  that  he  has  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  business  of  those  who  would  like  to  be 
let  alone,  they  have  felt  that  there  would  be  fewer  restric¬ 
tions  upon  them  by  taking  the  power  from  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  vesting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  The  real  mo¬ 
tive  has  been  to  w^eaken  efficiency  of  inspectors  and  to  get 
back  at  a  faithful  officer  though  that  is  concealed  under  the 
plausible  argument  of  state  uniformity  of  law  or  by  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  city  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  producer  out¬ 
side  of  the  city  limits  and  cannot  issue  instructions  and 
enforce  its  mandates  where  a  state  inspector  would  have  full 
jurisdiction.  In  some  instances  the  argument  for  uniformity 
is  so  plausible  that  is  secures  much  support  from  persons 
who  would  not  favor  the  movement  if  they  understood  its 
animus.  The  claim  of  a  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  law  by  an  inspector  with  increased  jurisdiction,  while 
also  plausible,  is  very  largely  sophisticated  and  absurd  be¬ 
cause  so  far  as  regards  milk  the  agitators  at  heart  do  not 
want  increased  efficiency ;  furthermore,  the  city  can  prescribe 
the  kind  of  milk  which  may  be  sold  within  its  limits,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law  can  regard  as  milk 
prima  facie  of  bad  quality  milk  produced  on  premises  where 
the  inspector  is  refused  admission  wherever  located.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Chicago  and  New  York  officers  inspect  dairies 
reeularly  in  their  states  outside  of  their  city  and  even  go 
into  other  states ;  it  is  also  feasible  in  most  states  for  a  city 
to  have  a  system  of  permits  to  dealers  issued  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  inspection  of  all  sources  of  milk  production  be  al¬ 
lowed.  In  some  places  where  the  proposed  change  in  the  law 
has  been  urged  it  would  take  a  health  matter  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  professional,  skilled  health  officer  of  recognized 
ability  and  turn  the  work  over  to  a  state  officer  wdthout 
especial  qualifications  for  the  position.  Such  a  proposition 
appears  a  little  dangerous. 

Another  class  of  arguments  for  or  against  state  dairy  and 
food  laws  are  based  on  expediency  and  bear  in  a  different 
way  in  different  states.  Expediency  is  a  proper  motive  if 
not  carried  too  far.  We  can  imagine  a  state  in  which  the 
larger  cities  already  have  efficient  health  departments  and 
active,  intelligent  executive  officers.  Where  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  has  existed  for  some  time  and  has  become  well  ground¬ 
ed,  it  might  be  unwise  for  the  states  to  come  in  and  supplant 
the  work  of  those  local  officers  even  if  academic  considera¬ 
tions  favored  state  control.  The  conditions  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  different  in  a  place  where  inspection  was  comparatively 
a  new  matter.  In  discussing  this  nuestion  along  the  expe¬ 
diency  side,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  many  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  are  skeptical  regarding  modern  dairy  inspection  and 
are  hostile  to  it.  In  some  instances  cites  have  passed  some¬ 
what  drastic  ordinances  because  the  consuming  public  had 
no  interest  but  to  get  the  best  possible  milk,  the  producers 
and  their  votes  being  outside  of  the  city  limits,  but  pro¬ 
ducers  are  an  element  to  be  considered,  in  passing  state  law 
if  they  are  treated  reasonably  however  and  if  a  proper 
amount  of  educational  w’ork  accompanies  the  inspection  there 
is  no  need  of  friction  and  this  need  be  no  argument  against 
state  laws. 

The  question  of  adjustment  of  expense  is  an  important 
one  as  a  phase  of  the  expediency  side  of  the  case  and  w'ould 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  a  decision  of  the  question. 
In  some  states  with  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law  in  one 
or  two  of  the  larger  cities  and  practically  nothing  done  in 
the  smaller  cities,  state  control  of  dairy  laws  might  mean  a 
large  increase  of  state  expense,  a  reduction  of  local  expense 
in  the  few  cities  where  good  work  is  already  being  done, 
and  a  mucb  more  vigilant  and  effective  inspection  through 
the  state  generally.  Along  this  line  the  probable  willingness 
of  state  legislatures  to  appropriate  adequate  money  would 
be  an  item  to  consider.  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  has  one  in¬ 
spector  for  8,000  dairies.  He  can  hardly  expect  to  get  round 
to  each  one,  provided  he  made  the  attempt,  oftener  than  once 
in  three  years.  Such  an  inspection  is,  of  course,  a  farce,  but 
would  not  be  improved  under  state  control  unless  there  was 


a  willingness  to  increase  the  expense  as  far  as  Pittsburg  is 
concerned  almost  eight-fold.  Doubtless  many  of  the  smaller 
places  in  the  state  have  absolutely  no  inspection  and  state 
inspection  in  those  would  further  increase  state  expense. 
In  Chicago  there  are  six  inspectors  for  12,000  dairies  and 
here  an  inspector  can  hardly  get  round  oftener  than  once  a 
year  unless  in  some  very  bad  case  he  makes  a  second  in¬ 
spection  to  see  if  previous  orders  have  been  complied  with. 
Unless  there  are  promises  that  the  state  legislature  wmuld  be 
twice  as  liberal  for  Chicago  as  the  city  council  is  for  itself, 
there  w’ould  be  little  gain  by  a  change.  New  York  has  thirty- 
three  inspectors  for  40,000  dairies,  but  I  am  informed  an  ef¬ 
fort  is  on  foot  by  the  economical  element  in  the  city -gov¬ 
ernment  to  reduce  this  number  and  render  municipal  inspec¬ 
tion  by  that  much  the  less  efficient.  The  city  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  130,000,  has  only  one 
man  to  take  samples  of  milk,  inspect  dairies,  do  the  chem¬ 
ical  and  bacteriological  work  and  help  out  in  other  food 
inspection;  but  in  that  state  a  State  floard  of  Health  and 
the  dairy  bureau  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  and  state  inspectors  frequently  do 
more  or  less  work  in  the  city.  State  control  is  liable  to  be¬ 
come  a  live  issue  there  with  the  shifting  of  expense  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence.  In  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  about  40,000,  the  milk  inspector  is  a  practicing 
physician  with  his  office  in  his  home,  and  he  is  away  from 
home  much  of  the  time  attending  to  his  regular  practice.  In 
many  much  larger  cities  the  local  health  officer  has  a  pri¬ 
vate  practice.  You  see  the  question  of  state  or  municipal 
control  is  largely  a  financial  one  and  means  large  state  ap¬ 
propriations. 

In  this  discussion  I  called  attention  at  the  very  outset  to 
the  two  classes  of  needs  of  food  laws.  Regulations  concern¬ 
ing  the  adulteration  of  milk  and  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
are  largely  matters  of  commercial  dishonesty,  while  modern 
dairy  inspection  growdng  out  of  the  science  of  bacteriology 
and  the  light  which  it  throws  on  dairy  problems  is  a  health 
matter.  In  preparing  this  paper  the  health  side  of  the  case 
has  been  the  nearest  to  my  thoughts  because  that  phase  of  the 
work  at  present  more  directly  interests  me,  though  I  had  ten 
years’  experience  as  a  state  officer  in  enforcing  laws  regard¬ 
ing  the  fraudulent  sales  of  oleomargarine  and  in  some  cases 
for  adulterated  or  under-standard  milk.  Some  might  claim 
that  the  two  classes  of  laws  stand  on  a  different  footing  and 
that  the  detection  of  adulterated  milk,  for  instance,  could  be 
wisely  left  to  local  officers  as  a  local  police  provision  ;  while 
the  sanitary  inspection  of  dairies  and  the  health  of  animals 
contributing  to  the  market  milk  supply  and  of  the  individuals 
handling  that  milk,  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case  a  broader 
problem  and  one  that  more  readily  and  logically  calls  for 
state  laws  and  supervision.  I  realize  that  there  is  force  in  the 
suggestion,  but  it  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  wise  to  con¬ 
centrate  dairy  and  milk  inspection.  There  might  be  division 
of  authority  and  consequent  lack  of  efficiency  if  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  chemical  side  of  the  case  were  in  the  hands 
of  one  officer  and  of  bacteriological  side  in  the  hands  of 
another,  and  yet  that  very  thing  is  seriously  contemplated  in 
one  large  city  at  the  present  time.  It  is  proposed  there  to 
have  the  present  milk  inspection  bureau  of  the  city  board  of 
health  continue  its  w'ork  of  taking  samples  of  milk  in  the 
city,  for  chemical  analysis,  and  to  create  a  new  bureau  for 
the  inspection  of  dairies. 

The  question  is  further  complicated  by  the  relative  size 
of  the  state  and  cities.  New-  York’s  problem  with  a  big- 
metropolis  of  first  magnitude  in  its  limits  containing  more 
than  one-half  of  the  state  population  is  one  thing;  while  a 
state  with  no  such  overtopping  city  but  with  several  cities  of 
the  third  and  fourth  class  may  be  another  thing. 

In  summing  up  I  would  say  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
reach  in  my  own  mind  any  positive  opinion  as  to  which  kind 
of  control  would  unvaryingly  be  the  most  efficient,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  strong  arguments  on  both  sides  and  varying  local 
conditions.  Hence  I  have  tried  to  make  this  paper  thought 
suggestive  rather  than  dogmatic.  As  an  abstract  proposition 
,I  am  rather  inclined  to  favor  state  control.  I  would  quote, 
however,  from  conclusions  of  a  commission  appointed  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  1909,  to  inquire  into  the  production,  care 
and  distribution  of  milk.  That  commission  reported  among 
other  things  the  following ; 

That  the  general  principles  governing  the  production,  care 
and  distribution  of  milk  for  human  consumption  should  be 
fixed  by  the  legislature. 

That  inasmuch  as  the  administration  of  such  huvs  is  and 
must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities,  such  ampli¬ 
fication  should  be  in  the  direction  of  giving  municipal  author¬ 
ities  larger  powers  of  licensing  and  supervision. 

Such  an  expression  of  opinion  is  interesting  as.  expressive 
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of  tin  iclftis  of  the  C;uui(li;in  coniiiiission  in  strengthening 
what  in  this  country  would  I)e  the  state  control  of  milk  in¬ 
spection.  But  in  this  country  there  is  no  “must"  as  regards 
having  the  administration  of  such  laws  in  the  hands  of  the 
municipalities.  Possibly,  however,  the  final  and  best  solution 
of  the  problein  will  be  along  tbe  line  of  co-ope)'utio}i  of  state 
and  municipality,  with  the  state  in  the  last  analysis  responsi¬ 
ble  for  results  and  having  supervisory  powers  oyer  cities 
that  are  not  up  to  the  state  standard,  Init  allowing  any  munici¬ 
pality  to  take  steps  m  advance  of  that  if  it  wishes  to  do  «o 
The  President:  Mr.  Kracke  of  New  York  is  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  open  the  discussion  of  this  paper.  Mr.  Kracke  is 
not  here,  ow'ing  to  sickness  in  his  family,  so  it  will  therefore 
throw  the  discussion  of  the  question  open  to  the  Association, 
anyone  wdio  wishes  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Kentucky:  This  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
some  light  from  Mr.  Whitaker  on  one  or  two  problems. 

I  here  is  probably  no  state  that  is  giving  more  attention  to 
milk  inspection  than  Kentucky.  We  got  into  it  in  1906, 
wdien  the  health  officer  and  physicians  of  Louisville  asked 
assistance  against  the  production  and  sale  of  swill  fed  milk, 
and  the  work  seems  to  grow  instead  of  diminishing. 

As  to  the  question  of  municipal  versus  state  control,  there 
i.s  only  one  answer,  and  that  is,  joint  control.  The  constitu¬ 
tions  of  all  of  the  states  guarantee  the  municipality  a  control 
of  its  health  and  a  control  of  the  food  products  to  the  extent 
that  they  afifect  health,  and.  not  only  for  this  reason,  but  it  is 
my  positive  conclusion  that  the  control  of  the  sanitary  side 
of  the  milk  supply  of  the  state  is  the  every  day  problem  of 
the  city,  requiring  the  co-operative  backing  and  assistance  of 
the  state  department.  The  state  department,  for  example, 
should  have  a  corps  of  bacteriologists,  well  trained  field  men 
and  chemists,  and  the  field  inspector  should  be  a  man  cap¬ 
able  of  intelligently  and  tactfully  inspecting,  and  of  other 
capabilities  for  getting  results  when  he  visits  dairies.  These 
men  should  then  work  in  co-operation  with  the  city  health 
department.  1  he  w'ork  between  the  two  departments  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  but  one  system  of  inspection  for  the 
dairymen  to  follow. 

There  are  two  questions  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Whitaker: 
First,  as  to  the  propriety  of  feeding  strained  brewer’s  grains 
to  dairy  animals.  In  my  judgment  the  proposition  is  not  open 
to  dispute  that  both  distillery  slop  and  brewer’s  slop  should 
be  prohibited  for  dairy  purposes.  We  prohibited  it  in  Louis¬ 
ville  by  putting  one  hundred  and  one  dairymen  under  jail 
sentence.  In  the  dairies  around  Covington  we  have  another 
problem.  The  dairies  in  that  section  "are  operated  for  the 
most  part  by  German  clairymen,  with  practically  no  feed  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  hillsides  successfully  planted  in  alfalfa,  and  the 
strained  brewer’s  grains  supplied  from  the  Cincinnati.  Cov¬ 
ington  and  Newport  distilleries.  Dairies  in  this  section,  with 
several  exceptions,  are  above  the  average  in  cleanliness.  The 
dairymen  seem  to  have  special  adaptability  for  keeping  the 
dairy  clean.  The  question  which  will  confront  us  this  winter 
in  connection  with  these  dairies  is  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
strained  brewer’s  grains  are  a  feed  fit  for  dairy  animals,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  other  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  feeding  of  strained  brewer’s  grains,  sucb  as  an 
increased  acidity  of  the  milk. 

The  other  question  is  this  :  During  the  prosecutions  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  which  resulted  from  the  summer’s  milk  survey  of  the 
state,  there  were  a  number  of  cases  against  dealers  and  res¬ 
taurant  keepers  for  selling  watered  or  skimmed  milk.  One 
line  of  defense  urged  in  each  of  the  cases  was  that  the  milk 
had  been  made  low  in  fat  and  solids  not  fat  by  reason  of  the 
rainy  July  and  August  and  flushed  pasturage.  For  example, 
affirm  whose  milk  was  found  to  contain  3.6  per  cent  fat  and 
7.7  per  cent  solids  not  fat,  raised  this  question  on  defense, 
putting  on  the  stand  two  other  milk  dealers  who  testified  that 
in  their  experience  the  solids  and  fat  were  materially  reduced 
by  flusbed  pasturage.  These  witnesses  presented  no  analyses  in 
confirmation  of  their  opinion,  and  the  state  was  able  to  show 
that  this  line  of  defense  did  not  apply  in  this  particular  case 
because  of  evidence  showing  that  this  firm  maintained  a  strict 
analysis  with  respect  to  all  milk  received  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

In  another  case,  Imwever,  this  line  of  defense  had  controlling 
weight  with  the  jury,  and  I  would  like  to  hold  the  meeting 
long  enough  to  get_  any  light  which  Mr.  Whitaker  can  give 
us  on  these  two  points. 

Mr.  Whitaker:  As  regards  the  feeding  of  wet  malt  I 
would  say  that  a  distinguished  gentleman  a  great  many  years 
ago  used  the  words  “condition”  and  “theory”  in  the  same 
sentence.  Now  then  as  a  matter  of  theory,  wet  or  brewers’ 
malt,  whether  wet  or  dry,  is,  as  I  am  informed,  an  e.xcellenl 
and  cheap  source  of  protein,  but  as  a  condition  the  average 
da  iryman  cannot  feed  that  stuff  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
unsanitary  conditions  in  his  dairy,  and  there  occurs  one 
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question  about  the  average  dairyman,  so  that  health  officers 
^encrall>  so  far  as  1  know  are  opposed  to  the  feeding  of  wet 
brewers  malt  for  that  reason.  Average  human  nature  is  so 
careless. 

Mr.  Allen  :  As  to  the  acidity  that  it  may  put  in  the  milk. 
Is  there  anything  aside  from  a  sanitary  condition  or  the  the¬ 
ory  that  it  does  raise  the  acidity  of  the  milk  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Whitaker:  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  discuss  that 
question,  although  I  imagine  that  it  might  make  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  as  to  how  much  is  fed,  whether  a  small  portion  is 
fed  to  balance  up  a  ration  in  connection  with  other  feed,  or 
whether  it  is  made  an  almost  exclusive  diet,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  German  dealers 
there,  near  breweries,  but  that  is  simply  a  matter  of  opinion. 

As  regards  the  other  _  question  I  think  that  students  of 
dairy  problems  are  practically  agreed — I  don’t  think  there  is 
any  disagreement  anywhere  in  the  whole  dairy,  in  the  whole 
scientific  w'orld — on  this  proposition.  Feed  has  practically 
no  influence  on  composition  of  milk,  I  mean  chemical  com¬ 
position. 

Mr.  Barnard:  The  speaker  has  just  stated  that  he  thought 
slop. 

Mr.  Allen  :  Or  wet  malt,  and  that  means  strained  malt. 

Mr.  Barnard:  Is  it  possible  to  feed  distillery  slop  under  any 
conditions  and  produce  sanitary  milk? 

Mr.  Whitaker :  I  rather  you  would  ask  Prof.  Woods  or 
some  person  who  has  made  a  specialty  or  study  of  that 
particular  phase  of  the  question.  I  would  never  recommend 
it.  Whether  as  a  matter  of  abstract  theory  a  man  could  feed 
small  amounts  of  distillery  slop  so  carefully  as  to  avoid  dan¬ 
ger  I  don’t  know  but  I  have  thought  it  clearly  a  theoretical 
proposition  and  not  a  practical  one. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  w'ant  to  say  in  taking  that  problem  up  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  we  spent  a  year  and  a  half  experimenting  with  dairy¬ 
men,  who  claimed  that  they  could  feed  distillery  slop  with 
.sanitary  results.  We  spent  a  year  and  a  half  before  bring¬ 
ing  our  prosecutions,  and  not  in  one  single  instance  was  the 
pnitary  condition  produced,  and  in  my  mind  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  feed  distillery  slop  and  obtain  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  practice  that  ought  to  be  prohibited,  but  it  is 
the  question  of  the  strained  malt  which  we  have  found  being 
fed  in  a  number  of  clean  dairies  that  I  wanted  the  light  on. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Oregon :  I  live  in  a  city  where  there  are 
several  large  breweries,  and  malt  is  all  fed  right  to  the  cat¬ 
tle.  We  never  hear  the  word  brewery  slop  used  at  all.  The 
malt  is  hauled  out  any  day  in  open  wagons,  clean  and  nice. 
It  has  a  sweet  odor  and  it  is  put  into  large  bins  in  the  dairy 
barn  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  other  meal,  feed  or 
bran,  and  I  have  always  considered  it  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  feeds  that  we  have,  and  I  can  go  to  almost  any  dairy 
that  is  feeding  that  kind  of  food  and  by  the  condition' of  the 
cows  know  that  they  are  fed  malt,  because  it  is  simply  a 
silage,  but  the  word  slop  we  never  hear.  If  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  brewers’  slop  and  brewers’  malt  I  would  like 
to  know  what  it  is.  We  hear  no  objection  raised  to  it,  and 
I  have  been  there  for  years  and  it  is  being  fed  every  day 
in  the  week  with  no  objection  from  the  health  officers  and 
no  objection  from  anybody,  but  now  there  may  be  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  brewers’  malt  and  brewers’  slop. 

The  President :  A  suggestion  was  made  that  has  led  the 
chair  up  to  this  point.  Mr.  Whitaker  has  said,  as  the  chair 
understands  him,  that  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  feed 
cannot  change  the  composition.  I  believe  it  is  claimed  by 
some  that  a  milk  when  first  drawn  from  the  animal  may  be 
either  alkaline  or  acid  milk.  It  seems  to  me  this  question 
is  drawing  up_  to  that  proposition,  and  in  the  further  discus¬ 
sion  I  wish  this  could  he  taken  into  consideration.  There  are 
some  of  the  gentlemen  present  who  have  made  a  study  of 
this  question  who  could  give  us  some  light  on  it  and  it  bears 
upon  the  question  whether  milk  from  some  cow  is  good  for 
individuals  at  a  certain  time.  The  feeding  of  milk  drawn 
from  cows  that  are  fed  upon  ensilage  in  a  certain  stage  or 
condition  is  not  beneficial  because  it  is  alkaline. 

Mr.  Allen:  Whose  experiments  were  those,  do  you  recall? 
The  President:  No,  I  do  not;  that  is  the  reason  I  am 
calling  your  attention  to  it  at  this  time,  thinking  perhaps 
somebody  here  can  give  us  some  light  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Crumbine ;  I  don't  want  to  speak  on  that  question,  but 
one  statement  that  Mr.  Whitaker  made  that  I  scarcely  agree 
with — perhaps  he  did  not  mean  it  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
took  it.  He  spoke  of  the  adulteration  of  milk  being  very  large¬ 
ly  or  purely  a  commercial  proposition,  adulteration  of  milk 
with  water.  I  want  to  take  exception  to  that  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  if  I  understood  him  correctly.  1  want  to  say  that  this 
is  distinctly  a  health  proposition,  f  believe,  brethren,  that  our 
law  should  be  amended  and  I  am  considering  seriously  asking 
our  legislature  to  so  amend  our  law  or  have  a  special  law 
not  only  giving  a  good  round  fine  to  the  man  who  adul- 
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terates  his  milk  with  water,  but  adding  a  jail  sentence  to  it — 
to  it,  not  “or  jail  sentence,”  but  “and.”  That  man  is  the 
kind  of  a  man  who  is  not  very  particular  what  kind  of  wa¬ 
ter  he  puts  in,  and  I  think  we  can  find  in  literature  where 
epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  practically  traced  to  the 
adulteration  of  milk  with  contaminated  water.  Now,  just 
one  other  word,  perhaps,  which  wdll  be  of  benefit  to  the 
commissioners  here.  As  a  matter  of  enforcement,  what 
process  is  the  best  method?  I  believe  the  concurrent  juris¬ 
diction  of  municipalities  is  the  best,  and  yet  we  have  some 
difficulty.  In  a  certain  city  of  our  state  our  department  took 
samples  and  we  were  confronted  with  the  proposition  of  the 
courts  imposing  a  fine  of  one  dollar  and  costs.  I  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  my  inspectors  to  withdraw  inspection  from  that  coun¬ 
ty,  including  a  municipality  in  the  county.  I  said  something 
would  happen  before  long  and  finally  I  got  a  letter  from  a 
doctor  in  that  city  complaining  of  the  milk,  and  told  him 
that  for  a  year  we  had  tried  to  get  convictions  in  that  city 
and  they  would  come  in  and  plead  guilty  and  the  court  would 
fine  them  one  dollar  and  costs.  “Now,”  I  said,  “until  you 
doctors  and  the  other  good  people  in  your  city  can  arouse 
sufficient  public  sentiment  so  that  we  can  get  some  sort  of  a 
fine  taxed  onto  those  people,  your  county  is  off  the  face  of 
our  map  so  far  as  milk  inspection  is  concerned.”  He  took 
it  up  with  the  county  medical  society  and  there  has  been 
som^tjiing  doing  in  short  order,  and  they  sent  for  us  to  come 
down,  there,  for  heaven’s  sake,  and  do  something  for  them, 
and  the  next  time  we  got  twenty-five  dollars  and  costs,  and 
we  hope  to  get  more;  we  want  to^put  a  jail  sentence  onto  the 
fine  of  the  man  who  puts  water  in  his  milk. 

Mr.  Bryan,  of  Illinois :  I  agree  entirely  with  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  last  speaker.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Pullman  Car  Company  are  willfully  adulterating 
their  product.  In  coming  through  Tennessee  yesterday  we 
were  treated  with  cream  with  lumps  of  ice  in  it,  and  I  think 
that  each  of  the  states  will  have  to  take  up  the  matter  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  the  traveling  public. 

The  speaker  did  not  bring  out  in  his  paper  the  reasons 
why,  to  my  mind,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  with  reference 
to  the  milk  supply  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  state  and 
not  in  the  hands  of  municipalities.  We  have  such  a  condition 
at  the  present  time  in  and  around  Chicago.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  it  may  be  held  by  many  that  it  is  enforcing  a 
good  law  outside  of  the  city  which  has  enacted  the  law  or 
ordinance.  We  have  a  pasteurization  law  in  Chicago  which 
requires  pasteurization  or  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle.  The 
result  is  that  all  the  large  milk  companies  are  pasteurizing 
all  their  milk.  They  mix  it  all  together  and  pasteurize  it  and 
ship  it  to  the  city.  Those  large  milk  places  supply  not  only 
Chicago  but  the  towns  adjoining  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  the 
result  is  that  some  of  the  cities  in  another  country  are 
forced  to  receive  pasteurized  milk  wdrether  they  wish  it  or 
not,  and  I  know  there  are  some  people  who  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  pasteurizing  milk  as  a  settled  question,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  on  looking  into  it,  by  the  recent  work  that  has 
been  done,  some  of  it  in  public,  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
pasteurized  milk  is  a  healthful  substance,  and  these  towns, 
until  they  can  prove  it  is  an  unhealthful  substance,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  receive  this  pasteurized  product  from  the  large  milk 
companies.  I  think  that  should  be  incorporated  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  enforcement  of  laws  with  reference  to  milk 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  state  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
municipalities.  Moreover,  we  find  that  that  applies  not  only 
with  reference  to  cities  surrounding  large  cities  which  have 
such  an  ordinance,  but  it  goes  out  into  the  country  and  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  cities  which  have  supplies  coming  from  these 
same  large  companies  who  have  receiving  stations  out  there, 
so  that  they  practically  legislate  at  one  time  for  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Dillon :  A  splendid  good  paper,  and  the  discussion 
brings  to  my  mind  the  absolute  necessity  for  uniform  legisla¬ 
tion  throughout  the  state  regulating  the  sale  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  am  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  more  and 
more  each  day  as  we  observe  the  conditions  prevailing 
throughout  the  state  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  especially  milk.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  standard  of  milk  and  the  defining  of  sanitary 
milk,  the  scoring  of  dairies  and  the  regulation  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  prevailing  about  these  dairies  should  be  under 
state  control.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  all  states  where  we 
have  large  or  small  municipalities  there  is  more  or  less  fric¬ 
tion  necessarily  existing  between  the  municipal  boards  and 
the  state  boards  of  health. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  justice  to  the  consumer  and  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  producer  that  we  have  uniform  legislation  along 
this  line,  along  these  lines  rather,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  same  food  products  are  consumed  by  all  people  alike  in 
all  states  alike.  The  production  of  milk  in  this  state  is  con- 
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sumed  by  our  people,  as  is  the  production  consumed  in  the 
other  states  consumed  by  the  people  who  live  in  those  states, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  left  to  forty-five  municipalities  in 
this  state,  in  fifty  in  another  state,  to  fix  the  standard  and 
pass  upon  the  sanitary  milk  or  sanitary  condition,  the  scoring 
of  dairies  in  all  municipalities,  we  would  never  arrive  at  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter  of  producting  sanitary 
milk  and  milk  that  is  up  to  the  standard  that  might  be  fixed 
by  any  one  municipality  or  any  one  state.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  all  the  states  would  join  in  an  effort  at  uniform  leg¬ 
islation  along  the  lines  that  have  been  suggested  many  times, 
we  might  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  all  impor¬ 
tant  subject. 

Now  the  paper  as  read  by  the  gcriticuian  is  a  splendid  good 
one  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  states  of  this  Union — 
that  is,  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  the  departments  to 
which  this  particular  subject  belongs— are  placecl  in  absolute 
control,  ancl  if  the  municipalities  are  made  subordinate  ab¬ 
solutely  to  those  different  departments  in  the  different  states, 
we  will  obtain  more  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Barney :  Mr.  Allen,  in  addressing  you,  stated  he  was 
having  some  trouble  regarding  the  milk  question.  Now  I 
have  had  to  do  with  milk  for  some  years  as  a  dairyman  and 
for  the  last  six  months  in  regulating  the  milk  supply  of  Des 
Moines,  a  place  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Now  on  going  there  I  found  that  they  had  had  no  inspection 
for  some  time,  and  it  was  up  to  me  to  get  an  inspector  at 
work.  They  had  neither  had  a  state  inspector  nor  a  city 
inspector.  I  finally,  after  talking  the  matter  over  with  the 
mayor,  arranged  and  he  and  I  together  agreed  upon  a  man, 
ancl  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  did  not  agree  upon  him 
because  he  had  helped  some  fellow  to  get  elected  to  office. 
Now  in  my  experience  in  regulating  the  supply  there,  I  found 
that  very  generally,  when  the  milk  standard  was  low — our 
standard  there  is  three  per  cent — we  found  some  as  low  as 
2.20  and  2.30.  Along  at  first  I  found  generally  they  were 
skimming  the  night’s  milk  and  putting  it  in  with  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  milk.  We  made  quite  a  number  of  cases.  They  came 
to  me  with  their  complaints  because  I  was  prosecuting  them — 
their  milk  was  being  sold  just  as  it  came  from  the  cow.  I 
said,  “Now  gentlemen,  I  know  better  than  that,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  will  do  with  you.  I  will  send  my  inspector  right 
out  to  your  yard  without  expense  to  you  and  if  your  cows 
do  not  give  better  than  three  per  cent  milk  I  will  withdraw 
this  case.”  Well,  now,  they  very  generally  came  over  and 
paid  their  fine  and  we  did  not  have  very  many  trials,  and  I 
believe  that  I  have  found  a  very  practical  way  of  bringing 
them  in  and  we  do  not  have  very  much  trouble.  We  have 
not  heard  in  the  last  few  months  about  the  cows-  giving 
less  than  three  per  cent  milk. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  or  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
that  we  put  people  in  jail  there  for  selling  milk  below'  three 
per  cent  standard.  We  have  a  law  that  if  they  do  not  pay 
their  fine  we  can  send  them  to  jail  and  we  do  it,  too.  We 
had  a  man  in  jail  and  he  was  very  glad  to  get  out  the  next 
day  and  dig  up  the  fine. 

Mr.  Brown  :  This  question  is  one  in  which  municipalities 
are  interested.  It  seems  to  have  reached  a  point  where  the 
matter  of  compact  between  the  state  and  municipalities  is 
very  correctly  termed.  I  don’t  know  how  many  municipal 
chemists  there  are  present  this  evening,  but  I  move  you  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  be  extended  to  municipal  chemists  and 
the  municipal  health  officers  who  are  here. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion;  are  you  ready 
for  the  question?  All  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Con¬ 
trary  no.  The  motion  seems  to  be  carried  ancl  is  carried. 

Mr.  Holtzendorff  of  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you.  I  am  a  guest  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  and  your  Association.  I 
came  down  here  without  expecting  to  talk  on  any  subject 
that  might  come  up,  but  I  feel  from  the  talk  that  has  come 
out  here  tonight  that  you  feel  toward  the  municipal  boards 
of  health  and  the  municipal  food  control  the  same  way  as 
the  state  officers  should  feel  towards  the  police  department 
of  the  city.  I  do  not  think  any  man  will  contend  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  a  large  municipality  should  not  have  its  own  in¬ 
dependent  police  force  to  protect  and  uphold  the  dignity  and 
business  of  that  city.  A  municipality  of  anywhere  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  thousand  people  needs  constant 
every  day  protection  of  its  milk  and  food  supply.  It  needs  a 
force  of  men  almost  as  large  as  you  have  in  the  average 
state  dairy  and  food  commissioner’s  department.  They  can 
add  too,  not  necessarily  conflict  in  any  way  with,  the  food 
and  dairy  departments  of  the  state  and  should  be  efficient 
aid  to  them  in  promoting  a  better  state  of  affairs.  In  the 
city  as  an  officer  who  is  taking  constantly  samples  of  mdk — 
and  they  have  a  high  standard — that  standard  may  be  either 
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up  to  the  state  standard  or  slightly  below,  but  it  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  least  in  the  state  official’s  work.  He  may  go 
down  there  and  take  standards  and  carry  on  his  independent 
prosecutions  without  having  any  conflict  whatever  with  the 
city  authorities.  In  the  same  manner,  any  infraction  of  the 
law  might  be  carried  on  to  the  state  courts  and  prosecuted 
by  state  officials,  and  I  think  that  the  combination  of  munic¬ 
ipal  and  state  officers  would  be  one  that  would  affect  the 
greatest  amount  of  goods  for  the  public  generally,  and  that 
if  we  can  get  together — the  municipal  officials — and  get  in 
closer  contact  and  closer  touch  with  the  state  officials,  it 
will  be  bound  to  result  in  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  all 
around  and  will  give  the  consuming  public  a  much  better 
dairy  product.  I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Abbott,  of  Texas:  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  attend¬ 
ing  the  Association  for  two  or  three  years  now  and  never 
have  talked  any,  and  so  I  decided  tonight  I  was  going  to 
get  up  and  talk.  My  friend  Allen,  from  Kentucky,  raised 
the  question  that  I  wanted  to  say  something  about,  and  that 
is  on  this  business  of  standard.  I  don’t  know  just  what  his 
second  question  was.  Will  you  repeat  that. 

Mr.  Allen :  As  to  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  in  the 
defense  which  dairymen  or  milk  dealers  sometimes  make  in 
cases  where  the  milk  is  below  the  standard  in  a  wet  August 
or  a  wet  July,  or  that  it  is  because  of  flush  grass. 

Mr.  Abbott:  Now,  on  that  proposition  of  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  milk  and  the  standard,  it  is  immaterial  to  me 
whether  I  have  got  a  standard  in  my  state  or  not,  or  in  my 
law.  I  don’t  give  any  more  consideration  or  have  any  more 
desire  to  have  a  fixed  standard,  so  that  I  can  prosecute  a 
man  when  he  is  adulterating  his  milk,  than  I  would  care 
to  have  a  fixed  standard  of  maple  syrup  established  or  laid 
down  in  the  law.  I  think  this  business  of  standard  is  worked 
to  death,  and  I  think  it  is  an  absolute  harm  from  my  ex¬ 
perience.  Supposing  I  go  into  a  city  and  I  take  a  sample  of 
milk  and  analyze  it,  and  the  contents  are  lower  than  they 
ought  to  be.  For  instance,  I  find  the  refractive  reading  is 
thirty-nine.  Well,  that  looks  pretty  low.  Now  the  dealer 
cornes_  up  and  says  it  is  his  grass  or  it  is  the  dry  weather 
or  it  is  something  else.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  and 
that  is  to  go  out  to  the  dairy  and  get  a  sample  and  analyze 
it  from  his  mixed  milk,  milking  all  his  cows  and  find  out 
whether  it  is  due  to  the  grass  or  not,  or  due  to  the  weather. 

Mr.  Allen :  Could  you  tell  that  by  making  one  examina¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Abbott:  Certainly.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  a  month.  If 
I  get  my  sample  of  milk  today  I  will  analyze  it  in  a  day  or 
two  and  I  will  send  my  inspector  and  see  the  cows  milked 
and  see  the  milk  mixed  and  get  a  sample  of  that,  and  I 
will  have  a  method  by  which  I  can  swear  in  court.  Now 
then,  here  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Whenever  a  city  chem¬ 
ist  depends  on  literature  on  the  subject  of  milk  for  what 
the  normal  composition  of  milk  should  be,  without  going  to 
his  several  dairies  at  different  times  and  taking  samples  of 
milk  that  he  saw  milked  and  mixed  and  analyzes  them  as  a 
basis  for  comparing  his  samples,  he  is  not  doing  the  right 
thing  for  the  dairymen  in  that  city.  He  ought  to  know  of 
his  own  knowledge,  not  what  Mr.  Leach  says  the  conditions 
are  up  in  New  York,  when  he  is  away  down  here  in  Texas 
making  an  anlysis.  I  have  effective  city  chemists  to  go  out 
and  prosecute  a  man  for  watering  his  milk  when  the  refrac¬ 
tive  reading  was  thirty-nine  and  one-half  and  the  actual 
reading  was  twenty-seven  and  twenty-eight  or  along  there.  It 
is  very  doubtful  in  my  mind  whether  that  man  ought  to  have 
been  prosecuted  or  not.  What  I  maintain  is  that  a  man,  and 
particularly  a  local  man,  ought  to  get  the  facts  and  know 
them  of  his  own  knowledge  and  then  when  he  comes  to  the 
court  and  goes  on  the  witness  stand  and  testifies  and  makes 
the  statement,  he  can  make  it  and  come  down  kerplunk  and 
he  will  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Allen :  Suppose  you  have  some  four  or  five  hundred 
cases  as  the  result  of  very  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  all 
your  force  within  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Abbott:  In  different  portions  of  the  state? 

Mr.  Allen:  Different  portions  of  the  state,  piling  up  four 
or  five  hundred  cases  in  the  court. 

Mr.  Abbott:  Your  chemists  can  know  something  about 
the  local  conditions,  the  different  kinds  of  cattle  in  different 
places.  Every  food  commissioner  has  got  to  have  some  no¬ 
tion  of  what  the  milk  ought  to  be  in  his  community,  in  his 
state  or  in  his  locality.  I  have  gone  out  and  seen  various 
herds  milked  and  have  watched  them  milked  myself ;  I  have 
bottled  it  myself  after  it  had  been  mixed  and  taken  those 
samples  to  my  laboratory  to  analyze  and  I  have  found  that 
they  were  out  of  proportion  sometimes  to  the  literature  on 
the  subject.  The  dairyman  is  entitled  to  a  fair  square  deal 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  get  some  first  hand  information  along 
those  lines.  But,  as  Dr.  Dillon  said  back  there,  I  believe  the 


state  ought  to  have  absolute  control,  but  you  -can’t  get  it 
under  the  constitution — under  our  state  constitution.  I  can 
have  a  state  law  passed  giving  me  authority  covering  the 
dairy  business  and  the  milk  business  in  the  state,  but  I  can¬ 
not  take  away  from  the  cities  with  their  special  charters  the 
right  to  make  their  own  ordinances  and  enforcing  them. 
They  employ  their  own  inspector  and  pay  him  and  the  in¬ 
spector  is  responsible  for  that  city  and  not  to  me.  If  I  did 
pass  a  law  that  their  inspector  should  be  under  my  control, 
it  would  not  be  constitutional  in  my  state.  Now  we  would 
like  to  have  that.  That  brings  up  the  question  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  that  the  gentleman  mentioned,  which  is  an  all  important 
proposition  and  I  do  wish  that  I  knew  how  to  exercise  tact  in 
a  sufficient  degree  that  I  could  have  this  co-operation  with¬ 
out  any  friction,  but  we  cannot  always  do  it.  I  visit  a  city 

and  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  go  to  the  city  chemist  and 

we  go  around  together  and  we  get  samples  of  milk  and  take 

them  to  his  laboratory  and  to  do  that — I  am  a  chemist  as 

well  as  a  commissioner — I  find  that  he  has  a  lot  of  milk  adul¬ 
terated.  We  file  complaints,  try  those  cases  and  get  a  con¬ 
viction,  and  after  I  have  been  gone  a  week  someone  sends 
me  a  clipping  from  some  paper  that  is  writing  up  the  city 
for  not  doing  its  duty — it  had  to  wait  until  the  state  com¬ 
missioner  came  down  to  stir  them  up  before  they  would  do 
anything.  Well,  right  away  there  is  a  little  bit  of  bad  feel¬ 
ing  towards  me  and  I  am  not  responsible  for  it  and  I  can¬ 
not  help  it. 

Another  time  I  go  into  some  city,  and  some  city  chemist 
has  prosecuted  some  man  for  watering  his  milk.  He  has 
testified  under  oath  in  regard  to  the  case  that  it  had  seven 
per  cent  of  water  added  to  it.  Someone  asked  me  the 
question,  “Can  you  determine  when  seven  per  cent  of  water 
has  been  added  to  milk?”  I  tell  them  I  can’t.  I  don’t  know 
how  to  do  it.  Or  maybe  I  try  to  evade  the  question  or  may¬ 
be  I  carelessly  say,  “I  don’t  know  how  to  do  it ;  the  ma¬ 
chines  won’t  do  it  for  me,  so  that  I  can  swear  to  it,”  and 
then  it  gets  around  after  awhile  and  after  awhile  it  gets  to 
some  city  official  and  he  is  mad  and  he  says  the  state  of¬ 
ficial  is  not  helping  them  to  enforce  their  lav.'. 

Now  that  same  city  chemist  swore  on  the  same  stand 
that  he  could  tell  when  one  per  cent  had  been  added  to  milk. 
I  can  show  you  that  as  a  matter  of  record  in  court.  This 
co-operation  business  is  a  hard  proposition.  I  like  the  state 
control  proposition.  I  would  like  to  control  the  whole  thing 
in  Texas.  But  so  far  as  this  standard  proposition  goes, 
when  you  get  out  here  in  these  southern  states,  particularly 
where  the  cattle  run  out  on  grass,  where  we  have  hot  dry 
summers  which  will  almost  dry  us  all  up — cows  and  man 
and  all — take  some  of  that  milk  that  you  saw  milked  and 
have  it  analyzed  and  you  won’t  find  that  it  agrees  with  the 
chemical  literature  on  the  subject,  but  every  local  man  is 
entitled  to  do  that  and  they  are  entitled  to  have  that  done. 

Mr.  Allen  :  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  average  consistence 
of  milk  fed  on  the  dry  fields? 

Mr.  Abbott:  It  varies  very  greatly  with  the  kind  of  cattle 
and  also  with  the  amount  of  water  that  they  have  and  the 
conditions,  when  they  are  milked  and  so  on.  In  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  state  it  is  one  thing  and  some  another.  I  wrote 
out  a  complaint  in  the  city  of  San  Antonio  against  a  man 
who  had  watered  his  milk  when  the  refractive  reading  was 
thirty-nine — no,  I  had  filed  the  complaint.  I  got  a  little 
suspicion  of  it  and  I  sent  my  inspector  to  the  dairy  and  had 
him  watch  the  cows  milked  and  watch  the  milk  mixed,  and 
took  a  sample  directly,  and  he  brought  it  back  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  I  tested  it  right  in  the  city,  and  it  read  thirty- 
nine,  so  there  I  had  made  a  mess  of  that  sure.  Well,  I  very 
promptly  had  the  complaint  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Dunlap :  Gentlemen  I  made  a  test  a  few  years  ago, 
in  fact  three  different  years  of  a  herd  of  thirty-three  cows. 
I  tested  the  milk  of  each  cow  in  that  herd.  One  week  before 
turning  them  on  pasture  or  on  dry  feed,  I  made  a  test  of 
each  cow  for  several  days  after  they  had  been  turned  on 
the  pasture.  That  test  made  for  three  different  years  show-ed 
no  difference  in  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  while  on  dry  feed 
and  in  pasture.  I  also  carried  the  experiment  a  little  further, 
I  fed  a  very  rich  food  to  certain  animals  in  that  herd  and  to 
others  a  very  poor  food  or  ration,  and  there  was  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  quality  of  milk.  Those  experiments,  or  experi¬ 
ments  similar  to  this,  have  been  carried  on  in  a  great  many 
experiment  stations,  I  understand,  and  I  know  of  only  one 
in  which  the  quality  of  milk  was  affected  by  the  food  and 
that  was  an  instance  in  which  some  very  poorly  fed  cows 
were  obtained  and  taken  off  of  almost  starved  rations  and 
put  on  a  very  high  ration.  There  they  claimed  that  the 
food  did  affect  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Allen  will  find  that  when  the  excuse  came  in  that  the  grass 
was  the  cause  of  the  low  grade  of  milk,  it  is  not  well 
founded. 
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Mr.  Emery:  I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words.  For  six 
years  our  regular  practice  in  Wisconsin  has  been  so  far  as 
possible  to  bring  no  prosecution  for  violation  of  law  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  milk  standard  that  we  have  not  gone  to  the  herd 
and  obtained  a  sample  and  made  the  comparison  between 
the  samples  to  be  purchased  and  the  sample  of  the  herd.  In 
the  large  cities  we  are  unable  to  do  it,  but  in  all  of  the  cream¬ 
eries,  cheese  factories  and  the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  that 
is  the  practice,  and  the  cases  where  it  is  not  done  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare,  and  I  most  heartily  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  that  is  a  thing  that  we  ought  to  do. 

We  have  a  standard  the  minimum  of  which  is  three  per 
cent,  and  unlike  anyone  that  I  have  heard  say  here,  we  have 
found  that_  the  sample  of  some  of  the  herds  at  the  barns, 
where  the  inspectors  saw  the  milk  taken,  took  it  to  the  lab¬ 
oratory  and  saw  the  tests  made,  has  fallen  below  three  per 
cent  butter  fat.  That  is  an  exception.  Those  are  exceptional 
cases. 

In  regard  to  these  distillery  slops  I  wish  that  we  might 
have  more  information.  Prof.  Henry,  who  was  recognized 
as  as  good  a  man  on  feeding  as  anyone  I  know  of,  has  not 
disapproved  of  malt  slops  in  and  of  themselves.  During  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams  that  question  came  before  the 
legislature,  and  the  law  was  so  amended  or  modified,  I  should 
say,  that  the  feeding  of  those  slops  were  permitted — that  is, 
.wholesome,  not  decayed  or  anything  like  that,  provided  it 
was  mixed  with  some  dry  and  sanitary  food  to  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  a  thick  mush.  I  talked  with  Prof.  Plenry  about  this 
personally  and  he  explained  to  me  the  reason,  that  for  feed¬ 
ing  it  in  the  barn  with  slops  it  was  inevitable  that  there 
would  be  decomposition  and  decay  and  probably  result  in 
harm,  whereas  in  the  condition  it  was  prescribed  there  was  ab¬ 
solutely  little  likelihood  of  bad  results  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hanson :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  from  some 
of  the  commissioners  as  to  the  milk  standard.  We  have  a 
standard  of  three  and  two  one-hundredths  and  about  two  per 
cent  solids,  and  we  have  found  that  Holstein  cows  actual¬ 
ly  go  as  low  as  two  and  six-hundredths  and  two  and  eight- 
hundredths  and  we  have  felt  that  those  people,  those  farmers 
and  milk  men,  were  entitled  to  protection,  as  they  have 
not  contaminated  the  milk  in  any  way  by  adulteration.  And 
yet  the  city  inspector  on  one  occasion  told  me  that  they 
ought  to  kill  the  cows  whenever  we  find  milk  below  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  three  and  two-hundredths  per  cent.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  opinion  of  some  of  these  commissioners  that  have 
operated  under  a  law  similar  to  ours,  three  and  two  one- 
hundredths  per  cent  butter  fat,  what  they  would  do  with  a 
milk  going  below  this  standard  and  when  the  cows  actually 
gave  that  quality  of  milk. 

Mr.  Bailey:  That  question  was  settled  by  the  Supereme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  some  years  ago,  that  it  was  no  de¬ 
fense  when  a  state  had  a  standard — it  was  no  defense  for 
that  defendant  to  come  in  and  claim  that  that  milk  was  just 
as  it  came  from  the  cow.  That  was  several  years  ago  that 
decision  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  think 
it  is  good.  You  know  it  is  very  well  to  talk  about  standards 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we  have  what  Mr.  Hanson 
says._  I  went  to  one  of  the  best  looking  herds  of  cows  we 
had  in  Oregon  and  got  two  and  six  one-hundredths  per  cent 
milk,  and  I  don’t  think  when  we  get  that  kind  of  milk  it  is 
very  good  milk. 

Mr.  Allen:  What  were  the  solids? 

Mr.  Bailey:  I  don’t  remember,  but  they  were  low,  the  total 
solids  was  about  eleven,  a  little  less,  a  shade  less  than  eleven 
and  the  butter  fat  from  two  and  six-hundreds  to  two  and 
eight-hundredths.  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  milk 
will  all  be  sold  on  a  four  per  cent  basis.  When  a  man  sells 
the  milk  to  the  creamery  and  cheese  factory  he  is  selling  his 
milk  on  a  four  per  cent  basis  and  the  time  is  coming  when 
that  will  be  the  basis.  I  was  reminded  of  a  story  when  I 
was  listening  to  my  friend  from  Texas,  and  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  he  was  the  one  that  was  involved  in  that  story. 
The  story  read  that  some  of  the  northern  authorities  were 
getting  some  statistics  on  the  dairy  industry  of  the  various 
states  and  so  they  sent  out  some  cards  which  read  like  this : 
“How  many  cows  have  you  got?  What  is  their  average  per 
cent  of  milk?”  etc.,  and  he  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it  and 
wrote  right  across  the  bottom  of  it,  “We  milk  all  we  can 
catch.” 

Mr.  Frear;  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  discusison  from  the  executive  side  of  the  story  and 
I  will  not  take  up  much  of  your  time,  but  I  think  possibly  a 
reference  or  two  I  can  give  will  be  of  help  on  the  matter  of 
the  effect  of  change  from  barn  to  pasture.  I  had  occasion  to 
go  over  all  the  literature  I  could  find  in  this  country  and  all 
of  the  foreign  literature  I  could  find,  and  I  found  that  what¬ 
ever  the  reason,  if  there  was  a  slight  change,  not  large  but 
slight  change  in  composition  of  the  milk  immediately  after 


the  change  of  conditions  of  feeding,  whether  it  was  due  to 
increased  exercise  or  whether  from  a  dry  to  watery  food — 
I  will  not  attempt  to  say  except  that  the  earlier  experiments 
in  Wisconsin  under  Dr.  Armsby  seemed  to  indicate  that 
succulence,  considered  merely  as  a  difference  in  water,  did 
not  affect  the  composition  of  the  milk  where  the  ration  prior 
to  the  change  was  dry,  but  the  change  from  the  barn  to 
pasture  as  shown  in  the  records  for  years  kept  in  Minnesota 
under  Prof.  Haecker,  and  the  records  of  like  characer  kept 
at  the  Nebraska  station  for  a  series  of  years  of  the  same 
herd,  showed  slight  changes,  lasting,  however,  as  a  rule  for 
not  more  than  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Allen:  What  was  the  per  cent  of  the  changes? 

Mr.  Frear:  Those  are  figures  I  cannot  remember,  I  know 
they  were  only  slight  but  I  would  rather  give  you  the  refer¬ 
ences. 

Mr.  Allen:  They  were  very  slight,  you  say? 

Mr.  Frear:  Yes,  they  were  drops,  of  half  per  cent.  They 
represented  the  solids  as  well  as  the  fats  and  supposedly 
that  was  due  to  the  change  in  exercise  m.ore  than  anything 
else.  I  was  interested  to  hear  what  Dr.  Abbot  had  to  say 
about  certain  conditions  leading  to  the  change  in  the  re¬ 
fractive  reading.  1  think  Richmond  was  the  first  to  dis- 
pver  very  sharp  changes  in  the  amount  of  solids  not  fat 
in  milk  when  the  fall  pastures  were  exceptionally  short.  So 
thaj  instead  of  having  cows — I  will  not  mention  'the  extreme 
strains  of  Holstein  in  this  connection — but  at  any  rate  there 
was  a  drop  from  eight — sometimes  less  than  eight.  Now 
that  does  not  affect  alone  the  nitrogenous  material,  but  it 
affects  the  lactose,  which  is  the  chief  material  determining 
the  refractive  reading.  I  have  no  question  that  when  the 
pasture  is  low  and  the  cattle  in  the  region  are  known  to  be 
largely  pastured,  those  of  us  who  had  the  responsibility 
of  determining  from  the  laboratory  should  go  with  extreme 
caution  when  we  find  a  sla.ck  departure  from  the  usual  re¬ 
fractive  quality  of  the  milk.  Those  are  the  points  which 
I  wanted  to  give  you. 

Mr.  Whitaker :  In  connection  with  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  at  the  left,  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question 
to  go  with  it,  and  that  is,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  statutory 
standard  of  milk  solids?  If  the  purpose  is  merely  to  assist 
the  officers  in  detecting  adulteration,  then  one  course  should 
be  followed.  But  if  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
to_  the  consuming  public  a  certain  minimum  food  value  in 
milk,  then  there  should  be  another  purpose.  In  some  states, 
notably  in  Massachusetts,  there  has  been  a  great  agitation 
for  a  year  or  two  to  do  away  with  all  statutory  standards 
on  the  various  pleas  of  criminals  without  crime — no  standard 
but  purity,  and  a  lot  of  those  watch-cries. 

The  modern  dairy  cow  is  the  artificial  product  brought 
about  by  years  of  evolution,  and  the  dairyman  can  produce 
any  kind  of  milk,  within  limit,  that  he  sets  out  to  do. 
If  he  wants  to  sell  a  fourteen  per  cent  milk  he  can  pick 
up  a  herd  that  will  produce  fourteen  per  cent  milk.  If  he 
wants  to  sell  ten  per  cent  milk  he  can  pick  up  a  herd  that 
will  produce  ten  per  cent  milk,  and  if  he  wants  to  sell  nine 
per  cent  milk,  by  breeding  and  calves  for  a  few  years,  I 
think  he  could  sell  a  nine  per  cent  milk.  Do  the  statutory 
standards  have  two  purposes?  First  to  assist  officials  in 
detecting  a  small  amount  of  adulteration  and  second  to 
guarantee  to  consumers  a  minimum  food  value  which  a 
milk  shall  have?  And  if  that  is  so,  why  not  prosecute  the 
man  who  puts  only  two  and  six-hundredths  or  two  and 

eight-hundredths  per  cent  fat  in  his  milk,  just  as  much 

as  you  would  the  man  who  had  absolutely  added  water, 
if  the  standard  has  that  two-fold  use? 

Mr.  Rawl:  I  think  while  it  has  been  stated  for  a  number 
of  years  that  the  variations  that  should  occur  are  slight, 
yet  we  have  no  experimental  work  that  accounts  exactly 
for  the  numerous  changes  that  do  take  place.  We  can  take 
a  herd  of  cattle  and  by  changing  that  food  around,  run 
the  solids  up  and  down.  You  can  do  that.  It  has  never 
been  done,  but  if  you  will  start  to  analyze  the  milk  from  a 

herd  of  cattle,  if  you  will  analyze  it  every  day  in  the  year, 

you  will  find  that  that  analysis  for  both  fat  and  total  solids 
will  vary  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week  and 
nobody  has  been  able  to  explain  what  those  conditions  are 
due  to. 

_Now,  this  pasture  proposition  as  has  been  mentioned  is 
without  doubt  a  factor.  I  believe  we  all  agree  that  the 
variation  that  can  be  attributed  to  pa'sture  is  so  slight  as 
not  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
average  laws.  In  experimental  work  that  has  been  in  prog¬ 
ress^  for  the  last  four  years,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
go  into  this  very  question,  it  has  been  shown  conclusively 
without  any  _  reasonable  doubt  that  the  fat  can  be  made  to 
vary  and  will_  vary,  as  the  condition — as  the  body  weight 
for  example — is  decreasing  or  increasing. 
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It  has  been  shown  conclusively  by  an  experiment  in  which 
an  animal  was  put  on  a  maintenance  ration  and  was  allowed 
to  fall  off  in  weight  a  hundred  and  twenty-live  pounds  in 
something  like  forty  days,  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  time, 
and  this  animal  milked  almost  up  to  the  maximum  flow  for 
something  like  forty  days,  and  in  the  meantime  lost  over 
one  hundred  pounds  of  weight.  The  fat  in  that  milk  went 
up — I  am  not  going  to  say  definitely — but  I  believe  it  was 
seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent.  This  milk  that  was  testing 
at  about  four  per  cent  ran  up  to  six  or  to  ten  per  cent 
and  that  cow  went  right  along  and  did  not  fall  off  more 
than  four  or  five  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  Was  she  fed  a 
balance  ration? 

Mr.  Whitaker ;  A  ration  that  was  supposed  to  be  a 
maintenance  ration  to  take  care  of  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  body  and  allow  no  feed  for  manufacturing  in  the 
milk.  I  want  to  say  that  there  are,  perhaps,  a  number  of 
other  factors  that  we  don’t  know  anything  about,  and  when 
we  have  an  extreme  case  of  starvation  we  are  bound  to  have 
abnormalities  in  our  composition  that  we  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  but  when  cattle  are  kept  in  reasonable  condition, 
given  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  and  a  reasonable  feed, 
I  don’t  think  there  is  any  ground  for  believing  that  we 
could  not  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  in  the  products. 

Now,  I  don’t  want  to  be  discouraging  the  practice  of 
going  back  to  the  dairy,  because  if  there  is  any  man  that 
is  connected  with  these  great  problems  with  whom  my  interest 
lies,  it  is  the  producer  of  these  products,  and  it  is  too  often 
the  case  that  our  laws  and  law  makers  and  particularly  our 
law  officials,  and  that  does  not  apply  to  state  officials  either, 
but  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  our  enthusiastic  sanitarians, 
who  mean  the  very  best,  are  not  practical  men  and  they 
overlook  some  of  the  very  vital  and  very  important  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  the  producers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  with  the  progress  that  we 
make  in  the  great  question  of  pure  milk — and  there  is  no 
problem  in  the  whole  food  category  that  is  greater  in  its 
importance — we  must  remember  that  as  we  develop  new 
methods  and  new  restrictions  they  must  not  be  such  as  to 
be  injurious  to  the  business  side  or  the  producer.  Our 
laws  must  be  so  as  to  let  him  live  and  make  a  profit,  and 
we  will  never  revolutionize  the  milk  business  on  any  other 
basis. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  producer  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  when  you  find  milk  with  two  per  cent  fat? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  You  have  no  idea  from 
the  fourteen  thousand  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago 
that  are  contributing  to  it.  It  is  absolutely  beyond  all  power 
of  human  organization  that  you  can  take  a  bottle  of  milk 
back  and  find  out  where  it  is  produced.  It  cannot  be  done 
within  ordinary  reasonable  equipment  and  facilities.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  that  one  bottle?  And  after  all, 
that  is  the  very  man  we  are  looking  for.  We  don’t  care 
so  much  about  this  farmer  out  here.  We  are  glad  to  have 
him  do  business,  do  a  good,  nice  business,  but  it  is  the  pro¬ 
ducer  that  we  are  interested  in  in  this  particular  case.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  with  you  whether  this  standard  should 
be  three  per  cent  or  six  and  I  don’t  intend  to  discuss  the 
standards  at  ail,  but  we  have  got  to  have  some  means  whereby 
we  can  protect  that  milk  as  bought  at  the  general  market, 
and  if  you  can  present  some  plan  that  would  eliminate  this 
question  of  standard,  I  have  never  heard  it  done  before. 

Now,  just  one  word  about  the  city  and  state  composition. 
We  need  about  forty  times  more  n;en,  more  workers  in 
this  business  of  cleaning  up  our  barns  and  cleaning  up  our 
milk  supplies  than  we  have  today. 

Let  this  discussion,  as  thorough  as  it  has  been,  not  be 
a  discouragement  to  anybody  to  contribute  to  this  work  in 
every  way  possible.  In  other  words,  v/here  the  cities  are 
doing  good  work,  to  take  care  of  it,  and  the  city  officials 
are  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that.  Isn’t  that  a  pretty  good 
solution?  Do  the  state  officials  care  in  these  great  cities 
where  this  work  is  being  well  done?  I  don’t  believe  as  a 
rule  they  do.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  small  towns  in  this  country  that  have  no  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  value  of  their  product 
from  a  nutritive  standpoint  and  nothing  from  a  sanitary 
standpoint,  and  it  seems  to  me  any  such  action  in  states 
who  have  jurisdiction  ought  to  do  something  about  having 
facilities  whereby  these  people  can  have  proper  and  reason¬ 
able  protection.  One  more  word.  I  cannot  allow  a 
word  to  go  unchallenged  about  the  pasteurization  of  milk 
and  the  tuberculin  test.  About  the  tuberculin  test  I  would 
not  say  so  much,  but  pasteurization,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  work  a  hardship  on  people  that  do  not  want  it.  Now 
that  might  be  the  same  regarding  the  question  of  vaccination. 

Mr.  Bryan:  I  said  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  healthfulness  of  pasteurization,  but 


as  to  its  desirability  I  did  not  express  an  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Rawl :  If  I  understood  you,  you  made  the  statement 
that  pasteurization,  because  such  a  requirement  was  forced 
upon  people  that,  perhaps,  did  not  want  it.  That  is  the  point 
I  want  to  challenge.  The  question  of  tuberculosis  in  dairy 
cattle  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  very  biggest  sanitary  prob¬ 
lems  in  milk  production.  The  next  best  thing  to  sound, 
well,  cattle  or  cattle  that  are  free  from  tuberculosis — the 
next  best  thing  known  to  the  scientific  world  today  is  proper 
pasteurization.  As  to  the  question  that  it  has  not  been  proven 
that  pasteurization  is  harmless,  I  say  that  instead  it  has  not 
been  proven  that  pasteurization,  when  done  at  a  temperature 
of  a  hundred  and  forty  or  a  hundred  and  forty-five  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  twenty  minutes,  is  harmful,  and,  furthermore, 
we  do  know  that  a  number  of  diseases  that  are  extremely 
harmful  and  carry  death  to  our  cities  have  been  remarkably 
decreased  by  efficient  pasteurization.  I  am  not  ready  to  say  that 
pasteurization  is  absolutely  one  thing  or  another,  but  in 
the  light  of  the  present  information,  I  say  that  it  has  not 
been  proven  that  pasteurization  properly  done  is  not  the 
safest  method  that  we  have  of  protecting  our  milk  supply. 

Mr.  Emery:  Is  there  any  known  means  of  determining 
whether  milk  has  been  pasteurized  at  the  temperature  you 
speak  ? 

Mr.  Rawl :  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that  question  my¬ 
self  specifically  yes  or  no.  I  would  prefer  rhat  some  of 
these  chemists  here  would  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Bryan :  I  do  not  pretend  to  raise  the  pasteurization 
question  here  and  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  a  resident  of  Oak  Park,  a  town  ad¬ 
joining  Chicago,  and  I  find  it  is  impossible,  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  price  of  milk  in  my  own  home  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  tc)  secure  raw  milk.  There  is  no  pasteurization  ordi¬ 
nance  in  the  town  of  Oak  Park  and  the  health  officers 
of  Oak  Park,  and  I  believe  the  people  of  Oak  Park,  would 
be  against  pasteurization  if  it  were  put  to  a  vote.  Therefore 
what  I  have  said  that  pasteurization  is  forced  upon  people 
in  adjacent  towns  is  true. 

Mr.  Abbott:  Excuse  me  for  speaking  twice.  I  just  want 
to  say  that  I  might  have  left  an  impression  that  I  did 
not  intend  to  when  I  spoke  of  milk  testing  very  low.  and 
the  literature  on  the  subject,  and  referred  to  the  fact  if  we 
had  a  herd  running  out  on  the  ground  where  there  should 
have  been  grass — I  did  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression  that 
if  that  same  herd  had  been  fed  thoroughly  the  milk  would 
have  been  all  right,  but  I  did  have  the  impression  that  if 
cattle  were  fed  thoroughly  and  watered  thoroughly  and 
taken  care  of  they  would  give  a  better  milk,  and  I  don’t 
know  how  that  affects  the  chemical  conditions,  but  I  do 
know  that  in  different  localities  in  my  state  we  have  found 
the  milk  to  test  clear  beyond  the  literature  on  the  subject. 
Of  course  we  have  got  some  very  poor  cows  over  there  that 
ought  to  be  used  for  beef,  that  are  used  in  the  dairy.  That 
kind  of  cattle  in  our  country  do  not  ordinarily  give  the 
dairyman  a  profit,  that  is  the  whole  milk  that  comes  from 
the  cow.  I  was  asked  the  question  if  that  were  a  normal 
milk.  Now,  I  don’t  know  just  what  you  mean  by  normal 
milk.  It  is  not  as  good  milk  as  it  ought  to  be.  but  it  is 
milk  that  normally  comes  from  the  cows,  it  is  the’  whole 
milk,  it  is  the  milk  the  dairyman  gets  when  he  milks  the 
cow.  What  I  do  mean  to  say  is  that  these  different  locali¬ 
ties  should  be  investigated  and  inspectors  or  the  analyst 
should  know  from  samples  of  known  purity  what  the  chem¬ 
ical  consistence  was.  He  should  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  what  the  chemical  consistence  was  for  that  dairy. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Illinois:  These  questions  are  largely  a 
matter  of  police  regulations.  Some  states  have  three  per 
cent  butter  fat,  some  three  and  a  quarter  and  some  three 
and  a  half  and  some  of  them  as  high  as  four,  and  if  it  is 
a  reasonable  standard,  of  course  they  have  to,  if  they  sell 
it  as  standard  milk,  come  up  to  the  standard.  If  it  does 
not  it  is  adulterated.  That  is  all.  It  is  absolutely  within 
the  police  power  of  the  state — I  don’t  understand  they  would 
kill  a  herd  or  anything  of  that  kind,  or  destroy  it  because 
they  did  not  get  three  or  three  and  a  quarter,  or  three  and 
a  half,  or  four  per  cent,  if  milk  is  sold  by  those  standards. 
That  is  the  law  as  I  understand  it,  and  that  is  the  way  they 
would  have  to  sell  it.  We  have  a  defense  of  that  kind 
especially  with  the  Holstein,  as  I  recollect,  in  Illinois,  they 
fall  frequently  below  the  standard  of  three  per  cent — we 
require  them  to  sell  this  milk  below  standard  in  order  to 
sell  it,  just  as  they  would  sell  skim  milk  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  The  state  has  the  power  to  fix  the  standard  so  it 
is  reasonable,  and  states  and  statements  differ  in  regard 
to  that  thing,  some  states  having  possibly  what  we  call  a 
high  or  low  standard.  I  think  there  are  none  of  them  below 
three  per  cent,  so  far  as  the  butter  fat  contents  are  con- 
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cerned.  In  Rhode  Island  it  is  two  and  a  half.  But,  of 
course,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  is  here ;  we  could 
not  expect  much  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Brown  ;  I  simplj'  want  to  speak  of  one  observation  of 
Mr.  Rawl,  that  where  a  municipal  organization  is  doing  satis¬ 
factory  work  the  state  should  not  let  it  alone,  but  should 
co-operate  with  it.  I  should  go  still  further  and  say  that 
where  the  average  municipality  is  doing  even  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  work  the  state  ought  to  let  it  alone,  because  the 
chances  are  that  it  is  better  work  than  the  state  itself  could 
do  in  that  municipality.  I  would  further  like  to  say  that 
I  believe  that  75  per  cent  of  us  here  are  willing  to  let 
matters  take  their  course  in  that  way,  because  we  haven’t 
.got  the  money  to  do  that  kind  of  work  that  the  municipality 
is  doing. 

The  President :  The  chair  would  like  to  suggest  one  ques¬ 
tion  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  touched  here,  on  the 
question  of  municipal  and  state  control.  Perhaps  we  can 
get  the  information  or  view  about  the  municipality  controlling 
the  milk  sold  within  its  limits.  Where  the  municipality  has 
control  over  the  territory,  should  the  municipality  go  outside 
into  the  district,  into  the  state  outside  of  its  own  territory 
to  inspect  stahles  and  lay  upon  the  producer  certain  restric¬ 
tions,  and  if  he  does  not  comply,  say  his  milk  could  not 
come  into  the  city?  Excuse  me  for  touching  on  this  propo¬ 
sition,  but  it  is  a  live  proposition. 

Mr.  Brown  :  In  my  state  the  municipality  does  not  allow 
milk  to  be  sold  in  the  city  that  does  not  answer  certain 
requirements.  For  instance,  Nashville  requires  the  tuberculin 
test,  and  I  take  it  that  is  the  way  that  question  would  be 
handled  always — at  least  that  is  a  perfectly  feasible  way  of 
handling  the  proposition,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  before 
the  courts  and  the  courts  have  sustained  the  decision  of 
the  municipality. 

Mr.  Dillon:  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  chair  and  the 
house.  It  seems  to  me  the  only  satisfactory  manner  of 
solving  this  whole  matter  would  be  for  this  organization, 
as  well  as  the  boards  of  health  of  the  different  states,  to 
ask  that  the  legislatures  give  to  the  boards  of  health  the 
right  and  authority  to  enact  and  enforce  a  pure  food  and 
drug  law,  and  through  the  national  organization  we  might 
arrive  at  a  satisfactor}^  solution  of  all  of  these  mooted 
questions  and  enact  a  uniform  law  regulating  the  sale  of 
food  and  drugs  throughout  the  United  States.  It  seems  to 
me  that  through  a  national  organization  we  might  effect 
such  legislation  in  each  state — some  states  might  have  em¬ 
bodied  in  their  constitution  an  article  prohibiting  the  giving 
of  legislative  power  to  other  bodies  by  its  legislature.  That 
would  be  obviated  by  submitting  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment,  if  started  by  the  medical  profession  and  the  health 
societies,  I  helieve,  would  be  carried  in  all  our  states.  It 
seems  to  me  giving  to  the  health  boards  in  the  different 
states  the  right  to  enact  pure  food  and  drug  laws  through 
a  national  organization  they  can  arrive  at  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  whole  question.  I  want  to  refer  to  the 
statement,  made  b}''  a  gentleman  who  discussed  this  matter, 
in  reference  to  the  tuberculin  test  of  cattle.  I  do  not  believe 
that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  communicable  from  cow  to  man 
through  milk  as  a  medium.  I  base  that  conclusion  on  this 
fact.  The  city  of  Havana,  that  I  visited  not  long  since, 
has  more  tuberculosis  than  any  other  city  of  the  same  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  known  world.  They  have  developed  more  new 
cases  in  the  past  twelve  months  than  any  other  city  of 
the  same  population  in  the  known  world,  and  T  defy  you 
to  buy  in  any  restaurant  or  cafe,  or  any  other  place,  a 
glass  of  milk  that  has  not  been  boiled  before  it  left  the 
dairv  I  have  got  a  living  witness.  I  see  him  present. 

Mr.  Jones :  We  have  some  very  anxious  hosts  waiting 
for  us  and  it  is  now  ten  minutes  after  nine.  I  would  move 
that  we  adjourn,  to  meet  at  the  Elk’s  home. 

Mr.  Woods:  I  second  the  motion  that  we  adjourn  until 
9  o’clock. 

The  President :  Dr.  Whitaker  has  the  closing  of  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  Whitaker :  In  view  of  the  motion  that  has  been  made, 
I  do  not  care  to  take  any  time  in  closing,  excepting  that 
I  do  not  fee!  just  right  as  long  as  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  accorded  me  to  let  the  remarks  of  the  last  gentle¬ 
man  go  unchallenged  or  uncontradicted,  for  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  world,  without  any  ex¬ 
ception,  is  to  the  effect  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  trans¬ 
missible  from  the  bovine  to  the  human  race. 

The  President :  I  am  asked  to  make  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement :  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  meet 
in  this  room  at  nine  o’clock  tomorrow  morning,  at 
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which  time  all  delegates  who  wish  to  appear  before  the 
committee  may  do  so. 

You  have  heard  the  motion  now  for  adjournment  until 
nine  o’clock  tomorrow  morning.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ?  All  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye,  contrary,  no. 
It  seems  to  be  carried,  and  is  carried. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  NOVEMBER  1. 

Morning  Session,  9  a.  m. 

The  President :  The  Convention  will  please  come  to  order. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  the  next  paper  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  assigned  to  Prof.  James  O.  Jordan,  Milk  In¬ 
spector  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  “Standards  for  Milk.”  Mr. 
Jordan  was  assigned  to  this  subject  upon  suggestion  of  some 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts, 
and  I  suppose  he  was  to  be  here  to  read  the  paper.  Some 
weeks  before  the  meeting  he  wrote  and  asked  me  if  there 
was  any  means  provided  for  paying  the  expenses  of  people 
who  came.  I  wrote  him  that  there  was  none,  and  after 
reaching  this  city  I  received  the  following  communication 
from  Mr.  Jordan.  He  says: 

Dear  Sir :  I  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments,  which  commences  November  28th.  I 
trust  that  the  convention  will  be  successful  and  hope  that  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  your  members  at 
another  time.  Sincerely  yours, 

James  O.  Jordan. 

The  letter  was  dated  Boston,  November  27,  1910. 

That  will  take  that  subject  off  from  the  program.  I  had 
asked  Dr.  Methvin  to  discuss  that  paper,  but  he  is  not  here 
this  morning,  so  the  next  subject  to  be  discussed  will  be 
“Butter  Substitutes,”  by  William  P.  Cutler,  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner  of  Missouri. 

This  paper  was  to  have  been  discussed,  as  outlined  on  the 
program,  by  the  Hon.  Colon  C.  Lillie  of  Lansing,  Michigan, 
who  is  not  here ;  the  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Prof. 
Floyd  W.  Robinson.  State  Analyst,  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Lillie. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
William  P.  Cutler. 

Butter  Substitutes. 

By  W.  P.  Cutler,  M.  D. 

State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Missouri. 

Act  of  August  2,  1886,  Federal  statutes : 

Section  1.  (Definition  of  Butter.)  That  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  the  word  “butter”  shall  be  understood  to  mean 
the  food  product  usually  known  as  butter  and  which  is  made 
exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  or  without  com¬ 
mon  salt  and  with  or  without  additional  coloring  matter. 

Section  2.  (Oleomargarine  defined.)  That  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act  certain  manufactured  substances,  certain 
extracts,  and  certain  mixtures  and  compounds  including  such 
mixtures  and  compounds  with  butter  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as  “oleomargarine,”  namely :  All  substances  here¬ 
tofore  known  as  oleomargarine,  oleo,  oleomargarine  oil,  but- 
terine,  lardine,  suine,  and  neutral;  all  mixtures  and  com¬ 
pounds  of  oleomargarine,  oleo,  oleomargarine  oil,  butterine, 
lardine,  suine  and  neutral;  all  lard  extracts  and  tallow  ex¬ 
tracts  ;  and  all  mixtures  and  compounds  of  tallow,  beef  fat, 
suet,  lard,  lard  oil,  vegetable  oil,  annatto  and  other  coloring 
matter,  intestinal  fat,  and  offal  fat  made  in  imitation  or 
semblance  of  butter,  or  when  so  made,  calculated  or  intended 
to  be  sold  as  butter  or  for  butter. 

It  was  held  in  the  case  of  Schollenberger  vs.  Penn  (1898), 
171  U.  S.  1,  that  while  the  state  has  police  power  to  regulate 
the  introduction  of  a  food  product  so  as  to  insure  its  purity, 
yet  such  police  power  could  not  totally  exclude  it. 

In  Collins  vs.  New  Hampshire  (1898),  U.  S.  30,  holding 
that  Section  19,  20,  Chapter  127,  Pub.  Stat.  N.  H.  (1891)  de¬ 
claring  it  unlawful  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  etc.,  oleomargarine 
as  a  substitute  for  butter  unless  it  is  of  a  pink  color,  are 
invalid,  being  in  their  necessary  effect  prohibitory. 

The  Minnesota  act  of  April  19,  1899,  Section  16,  forbids 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  colored,  or  otherwise  made  to  re¬ 
semble  butter.  Oleomargarine  made  in  another  state  was 
brought  into  Minnesota  and  sold  in  an  original  package  prop¬ 
erly  stamped.  It  was  held  in  In  re  Brundage  (1899).  Fed. 
Rep.  963.  that,  oleomargarine  being  a  lawful  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  Minnesota  act  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  sale 
was  unconstitutional. 

A  similar  decision  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  act  of 
March,  1890,  as  interfering  with  interstate  commerce  in  pre- 
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venting  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  when  brought  in  from  an¬ 
other  state  and  sold  in  original  packages. 

In  the  case  of  Plumly  vs.  Massachusetts  (1894),  155  U.  S. 
461,  it  was  held  that  where  the  state  law  fully  prohibits  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomargarine  or  lawfully  lays  down 
regulations  as  to  the  manufacture  of  or  traffic  therein,  there 
was  no  authority  under  this  act  to  manufacture  or  sell  oleo¬ 
margarine  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  An  act  so  regulat¬ 
ing  was  not  invalid. 

Where  the  original  package  was  broken  it  has  been  held 
in  a  number  of  cases  that  the  Federal  constitution  does  not 
interfere  in  the  least  with  the  power  of  a  state  to  regulate 
or  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  the 
state  or  imported  into  the  state  if  once  the  oriffinal  package 
is  broken. 

Now  comes  an  act  to  make  oleomargarine  and  other  imi¬ 
tation  dairy  products  subject  to  the  laws  of  any  state  or 
territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  into  which  they  are 
transported,  etc.,  and  is  known  as  the  Act  of  May  9,  1902. 
It  provides  that  all  articles  known  as  oleomargarine,  butter- 
ine,  imitation,  process,  renovated,  or  adulterated  butter,  etc., 
shall  upon  the  arrival  within  the  limits  of  any  such  state  or 
territory,  be  subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws 
of  such  state  or  territory  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  such  articles  or  substances  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  state  or  territory  and  shall  not  be  exempt 
therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced  therein  in  original 
packages  or  otherwise. 

This  act  defines  butter  as  did  tbe  Act  of  August  2,  1886. 
“Adulterated”  butter  is  here  defined  to  mean  a  grade  of  but¬ 
ter  produced  by  mixing,  re-working,  re-churning,  in  milk  or 
cream,  refining  or  in  any  way  producing  a  uniform,  purified, 
or  improved,  from  different  lots  or  parcels  of  melted  or  un- 
nielted  butter,  of  butter  fat,  in  which  any  acid,  alkali,  chem¬ 
ical  or  any  substance  whatever  is  introduced  or  used  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  deodorizing  or  removing  there- 
from_  rancidity,  or  any  butter  or  butter  fat  with  which  there 
is  mixed  any  substance  foreign  to  butter  as  herein  defined, 
with  intent  or  effect  of  cheapening  in  cost,  the  product  or  any 
butter  in  the  manufacture  or  manipulation  of  which  any 
process  or  material  is  used  with  intent  or  effect-  of  causing 
the  absorption  of  abnormal  quantities  of  water,  milk  or  cream. 

“Process  butter”  or  “Renovated  butter”  is  here  defined  to 
mean  butter  which  has  been  subjected  to  any  process  by 
which  it  is  melted,  clarified  or  refined  and  made  to  resemble 
butter,  always  excepting  “adulterated  butter”  as  defined  by 
this  act. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  I  suggest  three  articles 
which  may  be  known  as  butter  substitutes — oleomargarine, 
adulterated  butter,  and  renovated  butter;  the  latter,  however, 
not  strictly  a  substitute. 

I  have  read  you  the  definition  of  butter  in  the  Federal 
statutes  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  butter  is  that  which 
is  made  exclusively  from  milk,  or  cream,  or  both.  Again, 
it  will  be  observed  that  oleomargarine  is  defined  as  being- 
made  of  certain  manufactured  substances,  etc.  But,  while  it 
says  that  oleomargarine  may  be  made  fropi  any  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  or  compounds  mentioned,  it  does  not  say  that  it  shall 
be  made  from  these  particular  substances  and  no  other. 

Why  it  is  that  a  legitimate  product  like  butter,  wbich  is 
well  defined,  should  be  required  to  compete  with  a  substitute 
made  to  resemble  it  in  all  respects  except  flavor  (which  sub¬ 
stitute  under  the  law  may  be  made  from  anything  under  the 
sun,  and  contain  as  much  moisture  as  is  possible  for  it  to 
absorb,  including  the  possible  use  of  potato  flour— which  has 
the  property  of  absorbing  many  times  its  own  weight  in 
water)  I  do  not  understand. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  oleomargarine  is  not  a  legitimate 
product,  when  sold  for  what  it  really  is,  and  when  made  from 
wholesome  materials.  But  I  do  protest  that  the  law  should 
say  what  it  is  to  be  composed  of  exclusive  of  anything  else. 

When  butter  becomes  spoiled,  it  condemns  itself.  But 
when  oleomargarine  is  made  from  spoiled  materials  deodor¬ 
ized,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  may  contain  harmful  or 
other_  bacteria  or  fungi,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  may 
contain  2o  or  more  per  cent  of  moisture,  or  if  in  addition, 
it  be  weighted  down  with  heavy  minerals — as  is  possible  under 
the  law — the  consumer  has  no  way  of  detecting  this.  He  is 
eating  what  may  be  harmful.  He  gets  comparatively  little 
food,  and  a  fraud  is  perpetrated.  You  will  observe  here  that  I 
am  saying  that  this  may  be.  I  am  not  insisting  that  oleomar¬ 
garine  contains  many  of  the  things  here  mentioned,  but  I  am 
trying  to  emphsize  tbe  fact  that  the  law  does  not  define  oleo¬ 
margarine  but  permits  the  use  of  harmful  ingredients,  if  the 
manufacturer  is  dishonest  enough  to  use  the  same. 

I  am  informed  that  the  process  of  the  economical  manu¬ 
facture  of  oleomargarine  has  been  so  improved  that  it  is  pos¬ 


sible  for  it  to  absorb  all  the  casein  in  the  milk  in  which  the 
compound  is  churned.  This  is  an  additional  cheapener  of  the 
product,  and  while  it  is  not  harmful  or  unwholesome,  it  is 
not  fat. 

Adulterated  butter,  under  tbe  definition  of  the  law,  becomes 
adulterated  butter  when  it  contains — as  the  Act  puts  it— 
“abnonnal  quantities  of  water,  milk  or  cream.” 

This  is  in  competition  with  normal  butter,  and  unless 
proper  safeguards  are  thrown  about  it,  the  purchaser  may  be 
deceived  into  believing  it  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  even 
pay  butter  prices  for  it. 

Process  or  renovated  butter— as  we  all  know— is  made  fre¬ 
quently  from  rancid  and  dirty  butter  that  is  picked  up  from 
the  “four  corners  of  the  earth,”  melted,  clarified  and  churned 
m  milk.  This  particular  article  has  been  treated  with  heat, 
which  probably  has  the  tendency  of  killing  any  harmful  germ, 
and  is  required  to  have  not  more  than  sixteen  per  cent  of 
moisture.  This  latter  is  almost  always  sold  for  what  it  is. 

The  national  law  requires  that  oleomargarine,  if  colored, 
shall  pay  10  cents  a  pound  tax;  otherwise,  but  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  a  pound  tax.  It  is  said  that  in  St.  Louis  there  are  sixty 
so-called  “oleomargarine  moonshiners,”  who  are  buying  un¬ 
colored  oleomargarine  from  the  manufacturers,  coloring  the 
same,  evading  the  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound,  and  adding  that 
additional  amount  to  the  prices  of  their  product.  The  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Department  has  had  several  battles  with  these 
moonshiners,”  but  the  latter  have  usually  come  off  victorious, 
so  that  in  St.  Louis,  at  least,  it  seems  impossible  to  enforce 
the  law  as  it  now  is. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  perhaps  in  certain  cases  that  are 
cited,  the  Federal  courts  have  held  that  oleomargarine  is  a 
proper  article  for  interstate  commerce,  and  that  a  state  may 
not  forbid  its  introduction  from  another  state — especially  if 
sold  in  original  packages.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  also  that  the 
state  may  prohibit  under  lawful  regulations,  the  manufacture 
of,  or  traffic  in  oleomargarine  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 
The  Act  of  1902  provides  that  upon  the  arrival  within  the 
limits  of  any  state  or  territoiry,  oleomargarine  shall  be  sub- 
jeet  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  state  or 
territory  to  the  same  extent  and  same  manner  as  if  such  arti¬ 
cles  or  substances  had  been  produced  in  such  state  or  terri¬ 
tory,  and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being 
introduced  therein  in  original  packages  or  otherwise.  I  do 
not  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  this  act  to  change  the 
constitutional  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  the  state  as  shown 
above. 

The  laws  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  at  the  present  time,  like 
the  national  laws,  do  not  define  oleomargarine,  but  require 
that  the  substance  known  as  oleomargarine  shall  not  be 
mixed  with  butter,  shall  not  have  added  coloring,  and  where 
the  same  is  used  in  boarding  house  or  hotel,  the  proprietor 
must  place  the  words  “oleomargarine”  or  “impure  butter” 
upon  the  vessel  upon  which  the  compound  is  served. 

The  butter  interests  and  the  butter  substitute  interests  are 
constantly  contending  against  each  other  in  the  matter  of 
laws  covering  their  several  productions.  The  laws  and  the 
decisions  therein  are  so  confusing  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
turmoil  in  the  enforcement  ensues.  One  thing  is  clear  to  the 
writer,  and  that  is  that  while  any  butter  substitute  may  be 
wholesome,  it  should  not  be  sold  for  what  it  is  not,  and  the 
manufacturer  and  consumer  of  any  product  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  some  law  that  is  easily 
understood.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  writer  that  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  would  be  found  in  what  might  be  called 
an  original  package  law — something  like  the  New  York  law, 
for  example.  First,  define  oleomargarine  as  being  composed 
of  certain  ingredients  and  none  other;  define  the  amount  of 
moisture  it  ma}^  be  allowed  to  contain — as  is  the  case  with 
butter — and  because  the  dealer  often  sells  it  out  of  tubs  with 
labels  hidden,  require  by  law  that  this  product  could  only  be 
sold  in  original  packages,  not  more  than  five  pounds  in  a 
package,  with  the  name  of  the  product  in  large  letters,  with 
the  manufacturer’s  name,  and  the  place  where  manufactured, 
printed  thereon. 

If  this  original  package  only  was  used,  it  would  make  no 
difference  whether  the  article  was  artificially  colored  or  not, 
as  no  one  could  be  deceived  if  as  much  as  a  pound  were 
bought.  Then  put  the  tax  back  to  two  cents  a  pound  and 
the  Revenue  Department  would  be  able  to  collect  many  more 
times  than  it  is  collecting  now. 

Congress  and  the  states  should  pass  this  law.  The  states 
should  require  all  restaurants,  hotels,  and  boarding  houses  to 
hang  a  sign,  reading,  “We  use  ‘Oleomargarine,’  ‘Adulterated 
Butter,’  or  ‘Process  Butter,’”  as  the  case  might  be.  All 
butter  substitutes  should  be  treated  alike. 

The  President :  The  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion  and 
the  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Floyd  W.  Robison  of 
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Lansing,  Michigan.  Just  before  Mr.  Robison  takes  the 
floor  I  will  ask  if  Prof.  Willard  of  Kansas  is  here. 

Mr.  Crumbine ;  I  have  his  paper  here,  and  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Robison :  I  regret,  gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
exceedingly  that  Mr.  Lillie,  the  Commissioner,  is  not  here  to 
open  this  discussion  this  morning.  Mr.  Lillie  has  some  very 
decided  ideas  on  the  subject  of  oleomargarine  and  butter 
substitutes  and  would  make  a  very  excellent  talk  to  you  on 
this  subject  this  morning,  I  am  sure. 

One  of  the  surprising  things  regarding  the  particular  sub¬ 
stitutes  which  has  been  most  under  discussion  in  the  paper 
presented  by  Dr.  Cutler,  in  the  examination  of  oleomargarine, 
in  my  opinion,  has  been  to  learn  the  exceeding  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  composition  of  oleo.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
examine  a  great  many  samples  of  oleo  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  I  find  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  variable  in  its  com¬ 
position  than  is  butter  even.  The  percentage  of  moisture  and 
the  percentage  of  casein,  and  certain  other  factors  in  oleo¬ 
margarine  are  fully  as  variable  as,  if  not  more  variable,  than 
in  butter,  a  thing  I  was  not  prepared  for,  because  I  sup¬ 
posed  those  things  were  very  much  controlled  by  the  packing 
houses  themselves,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  principal  point  that  I  care  to  discuss  in  this  matter 
will  relate  to  the  question  of  color  in  oleomargarine.  I  may 
have  opinions  of  my  own  which  may  be  at  variance  with  a 
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great  many  of  this  convention.  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that 
the  statute  of  the  state  of  Michigan  and  other  states  which 
are  similar,  prohibiting  the  use  of  artificial  coloring  in  oleo¬ 
margarine,  is  a  just  and  wise  statute.  Now,  there  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place  the  only  reason  which  I 
can  give  to  satisfy  myself  concerning  the  same  is  that  the 
use  of  coloring  matter  in  oleomargarine  is  purely  and  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  that  product  to  pass  upon  the 
markets  for  another  product,  namely,  butter.  If  that  were 
not  true,  oleomargarine  would  not  be  colored.  If  there  had 
been  any  attempt  originally  to  put  this  product  out  for  what 
merit  it  had  of  its  own,  there  would  have  been  no  reason 
why  oleomargarine  should  be  colored  yellow  or  in  imitation 
of  yellow  butter. 

I  am  aware  that  the  argument  is  used  very  largely  that  if 
we  should  permit  butter  to  be  colored  yellow  we  should 
likewise  permit  oleomargarine  to  be  colored  yellow.  Now,  I 
have  no  argument  at  all  in  favor  of  the  coloring  of  butter. 
That  inatter  is  more  or  less  commercial,  barring,  of  course, 
the  injurious  effect  of  the  coloring.  But  simply  because  butter 
is  allowed  to  be  colored  yellow  is  absolutely,  to  my  mind, 
no  excuse  for  oleomargarine  being  permitted  to  be  colored 
yellow. 

Our  state  is  one  of  a  few  states  having  a  law  prohibiting 
absolutely  the  sale  of  artificially  colored  oleomargarine,  that 
is,  oleomargarine  colored  yellow  to  imitate  butter.  We  find 
in  our  large  cities,  for  instance,  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  some 
oleomargarine  which  is  colored  yellow  in  spite  of  the  efforts 


of  the  department.  We  have  brought  prosecutions  there  fre¬ 
quently,  and  are  bringing  them  there  frequentl}'  at  the  present 
time,  and  as  Dr.  Crumbine  said  last  night,  our  difficulty  is  in 
getting  a  sufficient  fine,  so  that  we  can  prevent  those  people 
from  engaging  in  this  kind  of  business;  and  by  the  way, 
President,  not  only  is  that  a  difficulty  which  we  experience, 
but  we  have  been  co-operating  for  the  last  four  years  with 
the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Department,  and  the  very 
man  that  we  have  been  unable  to  prevent  from  selling  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  still  wandering  around  the  streets  in  defiance  of 
the  verdict  of  the  court  in  the  celebrated  Detroit  Oleo  cases 
—namely,  the_  Oleo  King,  Mr.  Alonzo  Hart,  with  a  jail 
sentence  hanging  over  his  head  at  this  time,  but  he  doesn’t 
seem  to  get  behind  the  bars  for  some  reason  or  other. 

If  it  were  simply  a  matter  of  coloring  oleomargarine 
yellow  and  the  man  that  buys  the  product  were  able  to  get 
this  product  nicely  colored,  to  suit,  as  some  will  argue,  “the 
esthetic  taste,”  there  would  not  be  so  much  of  an  argument 
against  it,  but  we  find  that  every  time  a  little  oleomargarine, 
which  is  composed  of  tallow  and  lard  principally,  which  sells 
ordinarily  on  the  market  for  12  and  13  cents  a  pound — the 
moment  that  a  drop  of  artificial  coloring  matter  is  put  into 
that  product  it  does  not  sell  any  longer  for  12  and  13  cents 
a  pound,  it  sells  for  25  cents  a  pound.  That  is  the  objection 
to  the  use  of  coloring  matter  in  oleomargarine.  Not  even 
though  it  is  stamped  and  printed  “Oleomargarine,”  even 
though  every  individual  package  is  labeled  “Oleomargarine,” 
that  product  which  without  coloring  matter  sells  for  12  and 
13  and  14  cents  a  pound,  with  a  drop  of  coloring  matter  sells 
for  23,  25  and  27  cents  a  pound.  There  is  no  one  here  that 
will  contend  that  it  has  been  raised  in  its  food  value,  because 
of  that  single  drop  of  coloring  matter. 

What  is  the  other  assumption  that  is  made?  It  is  that 
the  product  has  been  put  into  competition  with  another 
product  which  it  is  trying  to  imitate,  namely,  butter.  The 
great  argument  that  is  used  for  coloring  oleomargarine  is 
that  it  is  the  poor  man’s  butter,  and  the  great  argument  that 
we  have  been  able  to  successfully  use  against  coloring  is  that 
the  very  act  of  coloring  does  away  with  their  argument  that 
it  is  a  poor  man’s  butter,  because  it  immediately  raises  the 
price  for  which  the  product  can  be  sold. 

These  matters  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  every  one  here 
this  morning,  and  I  am  not  going  into  that  at  any  length, 
but  the  question  of  coloring  matter  is  one  of  great  im¬ 
portance  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  law  which  pro¬ 
hibits  absolutely  the  use  of  artificial  coloring — that  is  arti¬ 
ficial  yellow  coloring — is  a  just  and  wise  law. 

Mr.  Woods :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  if,  under  the 
present  conditions,  the  drop  of  coloring  matter  does  not 
necessitate  raising  the  price  from  12  cents  to  22  cents? 

Mr.  Robison:  I  was  just  hoping  that  question  would  be 
raised.  Under  the  internal  revenue  law,  you  might  say  that 
it  does,  hut  inasmuch  as  the  internal  revenue  law  on  this 
product  is  evaded  just  as  fully  as  the  state  law,  I  say  it 
does  not  affect  its  wholesale  price  at  all. 

Mr.  Woods:  Have  you  statistics  on  that? 

Mr.  Robison :  I  can  point  you  to  many  of  them. 

The  President :  At  Washington  last  winter  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  stated  that  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  nroduct  resembled  butter  in  color,  and  that  only  three 
or  four  per  cent  paid  the  ten  cent  tax,  so  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  get  the  ten  cent  tax.  and  that  was  one  complaint 
the  government  was  making  to  the  condition  of  the  law  as  it 
is.  It  seems  that  the  excuse  is  given  that  the  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  does  not  add  to  the  revenue,  but  it  does  to  the  cost  to 
the  consumer.  The  Government  does  not  get  the  tax  on  that 
product. 

Mr.  Emery:  I  have  had  some  experience  in  administering 
the  oleo  law  for  eight  years.  It  has  not  been  a  pathway 
strewn  with  flowers;  it  has  not  been  a  comfortable  bed;  and 
I  arose  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  dissent  from  the 
remedy  proposed  by  the  reader  of  the  paper  that  the  remedy 
for  these  frauds  and  deceptions  was  better  to  be  found  in 
the  original  package  act.  I  say  I  rise  to  express  here  my 
unqualified  emphatic  dissent  from  that  proposition.  The 
real  merit  that  it  has  lies  in  that  it  expressly  preserves  to  the 
states  the  right  to  regulate  the  sale  of  oleo  within  the  states, 
and  this  proposition  of  putting  it  into  original  packages  of 
five  pounds  and  two  pounds  is  to  annul  that  position  and 
leaves  this  exclusively  in  the  power  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment.  That  means  that  when  it  has  got  into  tlie  state  a 
thousand  and  one  dealers  all  over  the  state,  the  restaurant 
keepers,  pull  off  those  original  packages  and  it  can  go  to 
the  consumer  in  large  quantities,  to  boarding  houses  and 
restaurant  keepers,  where  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
population  take  their  meals — go  there  as  butter  when  in  fact 
it  is  oleomargarine.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  this 
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question.  I  have  on  two  different  occasions,  I  think,  in  this 
Association — once  in  St.  Louis — discussed  this  subject.  But 
one  of  two  remedies  in  my  opinion  is  the  remedy,  and  I  am 
not  quite  clear  in  which  one  the  remedy  lies.  First,  the 
continuance  of  the  present  tax  upon  oleomargarine,  which 
I  am  not  so  much  in  favor  of  as  I  am  of  the  other,  after 
strengthening  the  national  law  so  that  it  is  not  a  rope  of 
sand,  cutting  out  the  jokers  from  it— and  it  is  full  of  jokers, 
and  they  were  put  there  with  intent  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  law— check  them  out  and  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
government  and  then  let  them  be  executed  and  that  will 
be  one  thing,  and  I  believe  that  the  proper  manner  is  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomargarine  which 
shall  be  in  semblance  of  yellow  butter.  The  fraud  lies  in 
its  color,  and  I  would  squeeze  and  choke  and  strangle  that 
part  out  of  it.  We  had  some  experienc. 

Now,  one  of  the  little  jokers  in  the  national  law  was  in¬ 
troduced  when  it  said  artificial  coloring.  Up  to  that  time  it 
was  understood  that  the  natural  color  of  oleomargarine  was 
a  white  color  or  slightly  straw  color.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  recognized  that  fact  and  made  that 
statement,  that  was  the  recognized  natural  color  of  butter 
and  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  oleo  that  has  had  the  most 
reputable  record  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  the  products 
delivered  in  that  market,  stated  before  the  committee  of 
Congress  last  spring  that  the  natural  color  of  oleo  was 
vdfite.  Isn’t  it  time  we  investigated  this  matter?  This  oleo 
is  made  from  these  various  oils,  but  some  of  it  is  as  yellow 
as  saft'ron.  others  of  it  is  almost  white  as  snow.  In  Wis¬ 
consin  we  have  a  law  that  makes  the  selling  of  oleomargarine 
in  jmitation  of  yellow  butter  a  misdemeanor.  They  send 
their  white  oleomargarine  oils  to  the  east— I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about — we  had  the  information  first  hand  from  the 
packers.  They  send  their  white  oleo  oil  abroad  and  they 
sell  it  there_  and  they  reserve  the  yellow  oil,  and  make  it  up 
and  bring  it  back  onto  the  Wisconsin  market  claiming  it 
has  the  natural  coloring.  And  we  had  to  show  up  that 
falsehood  and  we  did.  We  investigated  this  and  we  made 
some  oleo  and  we  showed  how  it  was  made.  It  is  a  long 
story.  It  was  a  hard  contest,  but  we  showed  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  court  that  this  oleo  was  composed  of  those  oils 
mixed  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  yellow.  That  it  was 
not.  taking  those  oleo  oils  and  putting  them  together  and 
giving  it  the  natural  color— the  oleo— but  those  oils  were 
selected  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  it  yellow.  They 
appealed  from  this  decision.  We  won  the  case.  It  was 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Supreme 
Court  laid  down  the  principle_  that  when  there  was  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  material,  all  the  niaterial  being  present  and  available, 
it  was  as  much  the  artificial  coloring  of  oleomargarine  as 
thougli  they  used  a  dye.  They  used  the  euphonious  ex¬ 
pression  “a  ch’e.”  And  I  believe  that  opinion  is  correct.  I 
will  not  take  your  time  further.  I  believe  therein  lies  the 
remedy  to  take  out  the  color  from  oleomargarine,  and  they 
admit  it.  The  Supreme  Court  said,  “It  appears  that  the  leg¬ 
islature  intended  that  this  should  be  one  of  the  means  of 
discrimination  between  oleo  and  butter.  “For  wbat  pur¬ 
pose?  So  that  the  consumer  may  have  some  means  of  dis¬ 
crimination  between  it.  This  consumer  is  not  a  chemist, 
he  is  not  analyzing  this  product  as  it  comes  to  him  on  the 
table,  and  he  has  some  means  of  discrimination,  and  this  was 
a  strong  means— although  the  court  did  not  say  that— this 
was  a  strong  means  of  squeezing  out  the  fraud  in  this 
product.  I  want  to  modify  that  expression.  If  it  had  come 
upon  the  market  under  its  own  name,  in  its  own  dress  and  in 
its  own  coloring,  not  masquerading  throughout  the  state  as 
butter,  nobody  would  have  objected  to  it.  It  is  because  it 
went  upon  ever}-  table  in  Wisconsin,  whether  the  lumber 
camp  or  tbe  hotel  or  the  home,  and  falsely  said,  my  name 
is  butter,  when  its  name  was  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  Cannon  :  This  discussion  only  shows  the  great  value 
of  these  meetings  and  discussions.  I  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  coloring  oleomargarine.^  Up  to  the  present  time 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  contained  this  yellow  coloring 
wholly  and  exclusively  from  its  ad  in  the  yellow  journal, 
but  I  have  discovered  to  the  contrary.  There  is  one  phase 
of  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine  and  the  tax  thereon  that  I 
would  like  briefly  to  call  the  attention  of  this  assembly  to, 
and  that  is  the  unsanitary  conditions  that  prevail  because  of 
the  trying  to  evade  the  government  tax  of  ten  cents.  Whether 
that  tax  should  be  abolished  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to 
speak  upon  or  determine  at  this  time,  but  that  it  works  a 
great  injury  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  oleomargarine 
business  is  apparent  to  anvone  who  knows  the  facts.  If 
oleo  were  colored  in  the  factory  wherein  it  was  made,  under 
the  present  sanitary  conditions,  there  would  be  very  little 
objection-  to  it  from  that  standpoint,  but  because  of  the  fact 
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government  can  lie  roljbed  and  this  tax  can  l)e 
evaded,  it  is  purchased  by  the  small  handler  or  dealer,  quite 
often  in  its  uncolored  state,  and  taken  to  some  basement  or 
nlthy  cellar  and  there  the  color  is  incorporated  into  it  at 
the  hands  of  a  dirty  Greek  or  Russian  Jew,  possibly  with 
typhoid  fever  in  the  story  above  the  basement,  or  possibly 
m  the  room  itself.  Quite  often  dipththeria,  sometimes  small 
pox  and  other  communicable  diseases,  are  worked  into  the 
butter  with  their  filthy  bands.  It  is  then  re-formed  and 
placed  on  the  market  as  fresh  June  butter,  or  whatever  the 
gentleman  sees  fit  to  sell  it  for,  but  the  point  that  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  is  this,  that  if  it  were  not  for  that 

tax  of  ten  cents,  this  proposition  would  not  go  on.  What  is 

the  best  method  of  remedying  it  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know,  but 
unless  there  is  some  better  method  of  eliminating  that  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  my  part,  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  wholly,  solely 
and  exclusively,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  that  government  tax 
of  ten  cents  removed,  or  at  least  lowered  to  such  a  price 

mat  It  would  not  be  an  inducement  to  the  faker  to  do  this 

business  as  he  is  now  doing  it. 

The  President :  Any  other  gentlemen  wish  to  discuss  this 
paper? 

Mr.  Frear:  There  is  one  question  that  has  not  been  fully 
01  ought  out.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  going*  to  relate  any  new 
experience.  My  own  views  on  this  subject  are  possibly  not 
fully  orthodox, _  l)ut  I  want  to  recognize  facts,  all  the  facts  I 
could  discover  in  trying  to  reach  a  conclusion  in  any  problem. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  our  Pennsylvania  oleo  act  pro¬ 
hibits  tlie  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleo  colored  by  any  proc¬ 
ess  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  so  as  to  be  in  resemblance 
of  or  imitation  of  yellow  butter.  Now,  we  have  on  sale  in 
our  state  almost  no  oleo  bearing  the  ten  per  cent  tax  stamp. 
The  fact  is  for  years  I  have  not  had  a  sample  sent  to  my 
laboratory — and  I  have  examined  a  great  many  samples.  I 
have  not  had  a  single  instance  in  which  I  was  able  to  discover 
an  artificial  dye  stuff — that  is  a  good  word  because  it  is 
distinctive  not  a  case  for  years — yet  I  have  had  sample 
after  sample  that  comes  fully  up  tq  the  degree  of  color  of 
the  yellow  maintained  throughout  the  year  by  the  addition 
of  dye  stuff  by  the  June  and  fresh  pasture  methods.  Now, 
the  price  is  what  I  want  to  .get  at  particularly.  We  have 
oleomargarine  stamped  like  this,  as  uncolored  oleo  under  the 
Federal  decision,  that  artificial  coloration  in  that  case  means 
coloration  artificially  by  the  use  of  dye  stuff.  As  though  there 
were  no  other  means  of  coloring  this  material.  The  price 
secured  at  retail  for  the  yellow  oleomargarine  not  made 
yellow  by  tbe  addition  of  a  dye  stuff,  so  far  as  their  present 
methods  enable  us  to  discover,  is  about  28  cents  a  pound.  The 
white  oleo  or  straw  colored  is  sold  at  16  and  18  cents  a 
pound.  As  to  the  respective  edible  qualities  of  the  two  articles 
I  can  hardly  say,  because  I  have  not  examined  them  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  them  at  the  time  of  sale  or  so 
near  the  time  of  sale  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  I  could  com¬ 
pare  conditions;  so  I  want  to  be  fair,  but  I  will  say  this, 
that  samples  that  were  bought  at  the  same  time  and  shipped 
to  me  by  the  same  express  that  came  on,  I  have  found  that 
as  far  as  the  butter  flavors  are  concerned — in  other  words 
the  milk  or  cream  flavors— the  light  colored  material  was  just 
as  palatable  as  the  yellow  material.  Knowing  the  difference, 

I  was  not  materially  sentimentally  affected  by  the  color. 
Others  might  be.  The  fact  that  the  ten  cent  tax  was  not  im¬ 
posed  in  either  of  those  cases  and  both  were  sold  as  un¬ 
colored,  was  not  the  point  that  fixed  the  price. 

We  have  another  difficulty  in  our  state  with  which  some 
of  you  may  not  be_  familiar  and  which  may  be  instructive, 
therefore,  jn  showing  difficulties  of  enforcing  legislation. 
Drastic  legislation  is  sometimes  necessary,  and  therefore  the 
use  of  the  term  is  not  made  as  condemnatory  of  the  action 
of  the  legislature  taken  in  its  wisdom.  The  oleo  manufac¬ 
turers  urged  that  yellow  butter  does  not  mean  just  yellow  but¬ 
ter,  but  yellow  butter  according  to  some  commercial  standard 
of  yellows  and  pumpkin  color;  samples  are  introduced  as 
the  standard  commercial  yellow,  a  deep  reddish  yellow,  and 
our  courts  and  our  juries  have  in  many  instances  been  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  were  right,  in  spite  of  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  adduced  by  the  witness  who  came  there,  and  we  lose 
niore  cases  than  we  win.  The  fact  is,  after  the  case  is  over, 
in  conversation  with  the  jurors,  we  find  that  those  jurors 
represent  certain  classes  of  consumers,  and  are  desirous  of 
having  a  yellow  oleomargarine  and  they  constitute  themselves 
a  new  legislature. 

Now,  these  are  facts,  and  I  am  not  theorizing  at  all  about 
the  proper  methods  of  dealing  with  the  facts.  There  are 
rights  of  three  kinds,  the  rights  of  the  butter  makers,  rights 
of  the  oleo  makers,  who  have  the  rights  of  citizens  so  long 
as  they  behave  themselves,  and  the  rights  of  the  consumers ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  under  the  present  condition  of  Fed- 
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eral  decisions  the  ten  cent  tax  does  not  prevent  the  sale  of 
yellow  oleomargarine. 

Dr.  Abbott :  This  is  getting  to  be  a  rather  serious  propo¬ 
sition  from  what  I  can  hear  all  around.  There  are  a  lot  of 
those  interested  in  this  oleo-butter  business.  Now,  we  don’t 
want  to  stir  up  any  racket  here  on  that  proposition,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  us  are  getting  on  dangerous 
ground.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  seems  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  the  proposition  of  being  opposed  to  all 
color,  being  opposed  to  coloring  anything.  I  won’t  commit 
myself  to  that  proposition  at  the  present  time,  with  my  pres¬ 
ent  enlightenment.  I  cannot  see  any  more  reason  why  this 
product  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  colored  than  that  some 
other  manufactured  product  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
colored.  We  come  here  and  we  are  going  to  lay  down  a 
principle  that  you  shall  not  color  oleo  at  all.  Then  why 
don’t  you  follow  that  up  and  be  consistent  and  say  that  you 
cannot  take  this  old  white  winter  butter  and  color  it  yellow 
and  make  it  look  like  nice  June  butter. 

It  seems  to  me  from  what  I  can  hear  around  through  the 
country  there  is  some  kind  of  a  trade  proposition  mixed  up 
with  this  business.  I  am  as  strong  as  any  man  in  this 
country  or  in  this  organization  against  the  sale  of  one  prod¬ 
uct  under  the  form  or  guise  of  another  product  to  deceive 
the  public  or  get  the  money  that  the  manufacturer  is  not 
entitled  to,  but  I  am  not  ready  to  say  that  a  manufactured 
product  shall  not  be  colored  at  all.  If  you  say  that,  if  you 
get  up  here  and  say  that  this  one  article  shall  not  be  colored, 
then  how  can  you  go  along  here  and  say  you  can  color  these 
other  things. 

I  will  not  commit  myself,  I  am  not  prepared  to  commit 
myself,  either,  about  the  principle  of  taxation  as  a  means  of 
preventing  fraud  in  the  sale  of  food  products.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  saying  that  this  imitation  product  shall  be  taxed 
in  order  to  keep  it  from  being  sold  as  the  real  thing.  I  don’t 
believe  you  can  stand  on  that  proposition  as  food  officials. 
To  say  that  the  government  cannot  raise  the  revenue  by 
taxing  any  article  they  please — that  is  another  proposition. 
That  is  a  proposition  for  Congress  to  settle,  and  not  for  the 
food  commissioners  to  settle  as  to  what  articles  they  are 
going  to  tax  and  raise  the  revenue  on,  but  I  will  not  commit 
myself  to  the  principle  of  taxing  a  product  made  in  imitation 
of  any  other  product  in  order  that  the  real  article  be  pro¬ 
tected.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  food  law  in  the  United 
States  that  has  committed  itself  to  any  such  principle  as 
that.  What  they  do  say,  and  what  we  understand  is,  that  a 
product  shall  be  sold  for  exactly  what  it  is.  Our  laws  say 
that  products  may  be  colored.  Our  laws  say  that  imitations 
and  compounds  may  be  sold,  and  they  also  say  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  shall  not  be  deceived  in  this  sale.  So  I  want  to  repeat 
if  you  are  going  to  say  that  you  must  not  color  oleomar¬ 
garine,  let  us  go  right  along  and  say  you  shall  not  color 
butter. 

So  far  as  the  wholesomeness  of  these  two  products  is 
concerned  I  am  not  informed.  I  am  not  a  physiologist  or  a 
physiological  chemist.  But  so  far  as  the  cleanliness  of  the 
two  products  is  concerned  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
one  side  has  about  as  strong  an  argument  as  the  other.  I 
know  from  my  observation  that  there  is  a  whole  lot  of 
country  butter  that  I  would  not  want  to  eat.  I  have  had 
very  little  experience  with  oleomargarine.  The  oleo  propo¬ 
sition  does  not  bother  us  very  much  in  our  country,  and  I 
don’t  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  any  examined  so  far  as 
the  sanitary  proposition  is  concerned,  to  indicate  which  is  the 
more  cleanly  product,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  com¬ 
mon,  old  dairy,  stinking,  country  butter  we  see  around 
through  my  country  is  not  any  cleaner  butter  than  the 
ordinary  oleo  that  is  sold. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  What  are  we  here  for  on 
this  proposition?  What  action  are  we  supposed  to  take  on 
this  oleo  proposition  then?  I  can’t  get  the  idea.  Some 
propose  that  we  shall  not  allow  it  to  be  colored  at  all.  and 
some  propose  that  it  shall  not  be  taxed.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  think  we  had  better  stand  by  and  support  the 
food  law  of  the  past,  and  that  a  product  shall  not  be  mis¬ 
represented  to  the  consumer. 

The  Secretary;  I  just  want  to  announce  that  since  the 
roll  call  of  states,  since  Tuesday  morning,  Alabama  has  regis¬ 
tered,  Commissioner  J.  A.  Wilkinson  and  Dr.  Ross  as  the 
state  chemist,  and  as  I  understand  it  their  law  makes  them 
both  executives  of  the  law  and  therefore  thev  become  ex- 
officio  members.  If  that  is  not  so.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
stated.  They  are  both  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

The  President:  The  chair  would  ask  this  question, 
whether  the  law  charges  them  with  enforcement  of  the  law 
relative  to  dairy  and  food  products. 


The  Secretary :  It  does. 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Oregon:  The  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
stated  very  emphatically  that  he  is  in  favor  of  every  article 
being  sold  for  just  what  it  is  and  to  eliminate  all  deceit 
and  fraud.  I*  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  how  he  is  going  to  regulate  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
to  prevent  this  fraud.  All  the  evidence  that  we  have  since 
this  oleo  was  first  manufactured  years  ago  down  to  the 
present  time  is,  that  a  large  per  cent  of  that  is  sold  as  a 
fraud — misrepresented  and  a  fraud.  I  would  like  to  ask  how 
he  is  going  to  sell  it  and  prevent  that  fraud. 

Mr.  Abbott :  I  am  going  to  prevent  the  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  as  a  fraud  in  my  state  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
I  prevent  the  sale  of  mixture  of  glucose  and  ribbon  cane 
syrup  as  a  ribbon  cane  syrup;  just  the  same  as  I  would 
prevent  the  sale  of  an  extract  of  hickory  bark  colored  up 
with  chemical  as  a  maple  syrup;  just  the  same  as  I  would 
prevent  the  sale  of  any  other  colored  product  as  the  real 
thing  that  it  is  imitating,  and  I  don’t  know  any  other  way 
to  answer  the  question.  I  believe  that  answers  it  very 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Emery :  If  it  is  proposed  to  pass  a  Federal  law  that 
glucose  mixed  with  other  syrup  should  come  into  the  state 
in  small  individual  packages  for  the  retail  purpose  and  make 
them  the  original  package — are  you  in  favor  of  that? 

Mr.  Abbott ;  I  don’t  quite  get  that. 

Mr.  Emery:  If  it  shall  be  proposed  that  Congress  should 
''ass  a  law  limiting  the  sale  of  that  glucose  mixed  with  syrup 
— I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  calling  that  corn  syrup — if  it 
shall  be  proposed  that  this  mixture  shall  be  sold  only  in 
nackages  of  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  pounds,  that  is, 
retail  packages,  and  they  come  into  the  state  and  be  made 
by  act  of  Congress  as  the  original  package,  which  you  cannot 
then  touch,  would  you  favor  that  kind  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Abbott :  My  law  would  cover  that,  that  that  package 
should  not  be  broken  in  Texas.  It  has  a  label  on  it  before 
it  is  broken ;  and  the  family  can  read  the  label  and  tell  what 
it  is  just  the  same  as  they  could  read  a  maple  syrup  label; 
my  law  covers  that  and  my  people  are  protected. 

Mr.  Emery :  Does  the  Federal  authority  extend  into 
the  disposition  of  that  article  after  it  has  got  into  your 
state,  even  though  it  is  labeled  in  that  way?  It  takes  it  out 
of  your  jurisdiction.  Does  it  extend  over  so  that  you  can 
control  that  and  look  after  the  retail  trade? 

Mr.  Abbott:  I  don’t  know.  My  understanding  is  that 
after  the  original  package  is  broken  it  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  my  law. 

Mr.  Emery:  Yes,  but  there  is  the  whole  proposition. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  getting  a  small 
package,  that  is,  a  retail  package,  and  made  by  the  act  of 
Congress  the  original  package,  so  as  to  take  it  out  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  states.  That  is  what  I  object  to. 

Mr.  Abbott;  Well,  it  would  not  be  out  of  my  jurisdiction 
after  the  package  is  broken,  and  before  it  is  broken  the 
people  can  read  the  label  and  see  what  it  is.  Now.  gentlemen, 
you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  there  is  one  class  of 
manufacturers  in  our  state  that  went  down  to  the  Attorney 
General’s  department,  in  Texas,  before  I  was  appointed  to 
office,  and  got  the  Attorney  General  to  make  a  ruling'  on 
the  package  proposition.  That  practically  limited  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law — the  Texas  law,  mind  you — to  original,  un¬ 
broken  packages  in  their  particular  line.  And  after  that 
package  got  into  Texas  and  was  bro’xen  and  got  into  the 
retail  stores  I  could  not  touc’n  it.  I  went  along  under  that 
for  about  a  year,  all  the  time  thinking  that  that  was  a  queer 
law,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  however,  and  after  seeing  the 
fraud  in  it.  or  the  foolishness  of  it,  I  one  day  went  in  my 
office  and  wrote  out  a  ruling  myself,  contrary  to  the  Attorney 
General’s  department,  and  I  was  lambasted  all  over  Texas, 
if  you  please,  for  overruling  the  Attorney  General’s  depart¬ 
ment.  Well,  I  wrote  out  my  brief,  and  took  it  down  to  the 
Attorney  General’s  office  and  told  them  they  didn’t  know 
what  they  were  talking  about,  and  to  open  that  question 
and  reconsider  it ;  and  they  did  open  that  question  and  they 
did  reconsider  it,  and  they  did  revise  their  previous  ruling 
and  stood  by  me. 

Mr.  Emery:  You  broke  the  original  package. 

Mr.  Abbott :  And  I  have  control  over  the  broken  pack¬ 
age  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Robison :  Just  a  word.  The  butter  that  is  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time,  that  is  the  highest  colored  prod¬ 
uct,  not  colored  with  added  dye,  is  a  product  that  contains 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  highest  natural  colored  butter 
there  is.  Now,  why  is  that  highly  colored  butter  put  into 
that  product?  Now,  it  is  not  put  in  there  according  to  the 
oleo  argument  to  improve  the  quality,  because  their  argu- 
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inent  is  that  oleomargarine  is  of  better  quality  than  butter, 
anyway.  What  is  it  put  in  for? 

A  Delegate :  To  make  it  look  like  June  butter. 

Mr.  Robison  :  If  you,  in  the  month  of  December,  should 
ask  any  consumer  in  any  one  of  our  states  whether  he 
thought  in  buying  this  highly  yellow  butter  that  he  gets 
on  the  market  that  he  was  getting  June  butter,  what  would 
he  say?  Do  you  think  he  would  say  that  he  thought  he 
was  getting  June  butter?  No,  he  would  say,  “If  I  thought 
I  was  getting  June  butter  I  would  say  I  didn’t  want  it,  I 
want  fresh  butter.”  The  j^ellow  color  is  not  put  in  there  for 
the  sake  of  imitating  June  butter,  then,  at  all. 

The  question  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  raised  re¬ 
garding  this  low  grade  white  butter — color  in  butter,  I  main¬ 
tain,  is  not  an  index  of  quality,  no  more  than  color  in  lemon 
extract  is  an  index  of  quality;  but  color  in  vanilla  extract 
is  an  index  of  quality,  and  color  in  oleomargarine  is  an  index 
of  quality.  Regarding  the  question  of  cleanliness,  I  main¬ 
tain  we  can  safely,  and  should,  eradicate  it  from  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  because  if  oleo  is  unclean  everyone  of  us  will  work 
against  it,  as  well  as  against  unclean  butter. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Illinois :  I  have  had  a  little  trouble  with 
this  question  myself  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Chicago 
happens  to  be  in  Illinois,  and  we  know  something  about  the 
oleo  question.  In  my  judgment,  Secretary  MacVeagh  has 
a  plan — we  thought  we  had  several  plans — we  thought  we 
had  a  plan  when  we  got  this  ten  cent  law  through  and 
passed ;  we  all  went  to  Washington — I  remember  our  worthy 
president.  , I  know  Mr.  Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  was  commis¬ 
sioner  at  that  time,  and  I  think,  afterwards  the  present 
commissioner  was  there ;  we  worked  hard  for  it,  and  we 
thought  we  had  those  oleo  fellows  on  the  hip,  as  the  saying 
is,  but  we  haven't  yet — they  are  doing  business  just  the  same 
old  way,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  as  long  as  they  have  their 
basements  and  their  cellars — you  cannot  interfere  with  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  they  can  make  it 
for  their  own  use  and  they  can  use  it  for  the  cheap  restau¬ 
rants  and  hotels  in  the  state — there  are  over  three  hundred 
thousand  that  are  working  in  the  mining  camps,  glass  blow¬ 
ers  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  it  is  said  the  greater 
portion  of  them  use  oleo  and  they  want  it ;  and  we  went 
right  to  work  where  the  great  dairies  are — -we  tried  twelve 
cases  and  they  thought  we  were  not  enthusiastic  enough 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  attorneys  of  the  butter  board 
and  the  dairy  people,  and  we  had  one  conviction.  Six  juries 
disagreed.  They  argued  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  poor 
man’s  butter ;  right  there  in  the  shadow  of  the  temple, 
and  we  had  a  hard  time,  we  have  had  a  hard  time  to  en¬ 
force  it — the  temple  of  the  butter  board,  I  should  have  said 
— and  we  are  still  having  trouble.  The  great  trouble  is  they 
wrap  it  in  packages  and  they  mark  it  so  indistinct  that  it 
cannot  be  read.  For  instance,  they  will  take  a  red  wrapper 
and  they  will  print  it  in  red  ink,  and  not  the  best  either, 
and  when  you  come  to  read  it,  the  ordinary  person  will 
never  see  that  it  is  oleo. 

Now,  we  do  not  want  to  get  discouraged.  We  want  to 
stand  back  of  this  measure  and  back  of  Congress.  I  was 
down  there  at  this  last  session  of  Congress.  I  know  that 
Congress  and  the  United  States  is  just  as  interested  in  this 
question — I  mean  as  a  body,  and  the  majority — as  we  are, 
and  Secretary  McVeagh,  who  comes  from  the  great  city 
of  Chicago,  is  as  much  interested  in  it — he  wants  to  see 
the  butter  industry  protected  and  the  people,  who  buy  it, 
protected.  He  proposes  a  law  by  Congress  that  this  should 
be  put  into  pound  and  marked  the  original  package,  so 

that  it  should  reach  the  original  package  act,  and  when  it 
goes  through,  have  it  all  put  up  and  sold  in  that  way.  Here¬ 
tofore  in  selling  butter  by  the  package,  two  pounds,  or  five, 
or  whatever  it  is,  I  believe  it  is  five  pounds,  and  they  can 

put  as  much  as  five  pounds  to  sell  it,  and  when  it  is  taken 

out  it  is  broken  so  that  the  state  food  officials  have  no 
authority  in  regard  to  the  matter — I  mean  the  National 
authorities,  after  it  is  broken  have  no  authority. 

What  we  want  now  to  try  for — we  are  trying  these  things 
out.  These  commissioners  are  new,  some  of  them,  one 

comes  in  from  Alabama  this  morning,  one  of  the  oldest 
states  in  the  Union  and  we  are  getting  along  pretty  well. 
It  is  a  hundred  per  cent  better  in  Chicago  than  it  was  ten 
vears  ago,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  it  is  not  rosy  yet.  W e 
have  a  lot  to  do  before  we  get  this  straightened  out.  The 
consumer  is  being  cheated,  he  is  being  robbed  by  the  retailer 
mostly.  What  we  want  to  get  is  a  law  something  like  the 
one  that  Secretary  McVeagh  has.  It  can  do  no  harm,  and 
I  know  it  will  do  in  the  large  cities,  like  Chicago,  a  great 
deal  of  good.  If  we  can  have  a  law  of  this  kind — have  it 
put  up  in  packages  so  that  they  could  put  a  dozen  or  twenty 
in  a  box  or  whatever  they  want  to  ship  it  in,  that  would 


be  the  original  package  that  Congress,  the  United  States 
courts,^  our  state  courts  and  all  the  other  courts  would 
recognize  that  as  the  original  package.  If  that  could  be 
done,  I  think  it  would  help  our  cause  more  than  any  other 
one  thing.  In  Peoria  and  in  the  larger  cities  where  it  is 
hard  to  get  at  these  parties,  I  think  we  could  comparatively 
enforce  the  law. 

I  know  that  the  small  dealers — we  have  tea  stores,  we 
have  quite  a  number  of  them  on  fifty-fifth  street,  and  I 
might  mention  quite  a  number  of  them,  but  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  proper  here— and  those  tea  stores  are  started 
ostensibly  for  the  sale  of  tea,  but  they  are  there  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  oleomargarine ;  there  are  dealers  going 
all  over  the  city  and  claiming  to  sell  butter,  when  in  fact 
it  is  oleomargarine,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  at  those  parties. 

You  arrest  one  of  them  today  and  tomorrow  someone  else 
will  be  running  the  wagon  and  delivering  the  butter.  You 
go  to  one  of  those  places  and  here  is  some  peddler  doing 
business,  they  are  preparing  it  and  tomorrow  there  will  be 
another  doing  it,  and  I  have  tried  to  point  that  out  to 
our  people  in  my  report.  I  have  tried  to  present  this  to  Sec¬ 
retary  McVeagh  and  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  only  thing  that  would  do  us 
more  good  than  any  other  one  thing  is  to  have  the  national 
government  require  this  to  be  sold  and  put  up  under  the 
national  law  in  one  pound  packages,  and  that  it  will  then 
be  sold  so  that  everybody  can  see  just  what  it  is,  just  as  it 
is  sold  in  large  quantities  today.  The  trouble  is  in  Chicago, 
and  I  think  everyone  else  who  has  investigated  the  matter 
will  agree  with  me,  it  is  sold  largely  by  the  manufacturers 
white,  and  then  it  is  colored,  and  you  go  before  the  United 
States  courts  and  they  are  trying  to  indict  a  lot  of  those 
large  dealers  today,  and  what  are  the  facts?  That  when  they 
sell  that  stuff,  when  they  sell  the  oleo — I  don’t  say  stuff, 
for  it  is  just  as  wholesome  for  the  fellow  who  wants  to 
eat  it  as  anything  else — like  a  man  eating  corn  syrup  instead 
of  maple.  What  we  want  in  Illinois  is  for  the  man  to  have 
a  choice  and  to  buy  it  for  what  it  is,  and  pay  for  it  and 
pay  the  price.  That  is  what  we  are  after.  If  he  wants 
the  oieo,  let  him  eat  it,  but  if  he  wants  dairy  butter,  let  him 
have  it,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get. 

If  we  will  stand  by  Congress  they  will  give  us  this  law, 

I  think,  requiring  this  to  be  put  up  in  one  pound  packages 
in  the  original  package,  and  if  we  can  get  that,  I  say  to  you 
that  we  can  comparatively,  at  least,  enforce  this  law  in  the 
great  cities.  That  is  my  judgment  about  it. 

Mr.  Wilkinson :  I  have  charge  of  our  laws  in  the  pure 
food  business,  and  I  want  to  join  hands  with  the  gentleman 
from  the  west  on  most  of  his  points  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  the  east.  We  in  Alabama  want  good  things.  We  in 
Alabama  have  some  trouble  sometimes.  For  instance,  just 
recently  the  national  government  came  down  or  sent  a 
man  and  joined  hands  with  my  department  and  we  con¬ 
demned  several  car  loads  of  cheese,  made  somewhere  in  the 
west.  The  coloring  was  too  high,  in  other  words,  unwhole¬ 
some' under  our  laws.  We  find  that  everything  is  a  decep¬ 
tion,  a  man  who  gets  right,  who  makes  money,  is  the  man 
who  deceives  the  public  the  most.  That  is  true.  We  believe, 
however,  when  things  are  presented  to  us  it  should  be 
decent,  neat  and  attractive.  The  good  woman  in  the  house 
uses  artificial  means  in  order  to  embellish  the  food  and 
make  it  attractive.  This  discussion,  gentlemen,  is  along  the 
right  line.  We  are  all  aiming  for  the  same  purpose.  We 
want  pure  stuff  when  we  eat  and  then  we  want  to  eliminate 
fraud.  I  believe  the  southern  people  join  hands  with  the 
good  people  of  this  country  and  will  undertake  to  eliminate 
all  the  frauds  that  are  put  upon  us,  but  what  a  gigantic  H 

proposition.  We  cannot  do  it.  We  have  got  to  eliminate 
each  other.  Just  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  man  who 
succeeds  in  the  shop  down  yonder,  the  man  who  succeeds 
in  business,  is  the  man  who  defrauds  the  public  most.  It 
is  absolutely  true,  gentlemen,  in  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

As  to  coloring,  I  shall  not  discuss  it.  To  eliminate  a  fraud 
is  simply  to  stamp  a  thing  as  what  it  is.  Take  butter,  it 
may  be  Armours,  it  may  be  Swifts,  or  maybe  it  is  Elgin 
butter,  made  out  of  what?  We  don’t  know,  we  take  it  with 
a  grain  of  salt  and  we  swallow  it  all  right.  We  take  it, 
but  we  know  it  is  not  true  to  that  which  is  made  by  the 
farmer.  We  know  it  is  not  true. 

You  have  all  struck  the  key-note  when  you  say  that  oleo 
should  be  stamped  oleo.  and  we  don’t  care  how  Congress 
fixes  it,  in  blocks,  in  this  or  that  shape,  and  the  gentleman 
over  here  who  expressed  so  much  the  question  of  imitation 
and  fraud,  has  such  a  broad  field  that  we  can  simply  leave 
him  to  himself  and  whenever  you  undertake  to  fight  out  the 
question  of  fraud,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  vou  havf^ 
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each  other  to  fight.  The  whole  thing  is  on  us,  the  whole 
commercial  world  faces  it,  but  we  want  to  simply  say,  you 
are  buying  oleo,  you  are  eating  oleo  and  we  do  not  believe  in 
discrimination,  one  product  as  against  another. 

I  want  to  say  that  under  the  shadow  of  the  cottonseed 
trust  we  just  convicted  a  fellow  for  turning  oleo  into  Elgin 
butter,  because  he  made  it  back  jin  his  dirty  kitchen.  The 
United  States  court  in  our  city  just  sent  him  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary. 

Mr.  Abbott;  I  want  to  tell  you  how  this  whole  thing 
could  be  remedied.  It  is  stated  by  those  who  do  not  love 
'oleo  and  those  who  love  the  butter  so  much,  that  this  tax 
proposition  has  been  a  failure  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  that  is  admitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Now, 
then,  if  the  government  has  to  have  a  tax  any  way,  why  let 
us  take  off  that  ten  cents  tax  that  h«s  been  a  failure  ad¬ 
mittedly,  and  tax  the  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine,,  let 
us  manufacture  coloring  and  charge  him,  not  ten  cents, 
but  about  one  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half,  if  we  have  to 
have  a  revenue  that  way  and  then  let  it  go  out  into  com¬ 
merce  and  competition  will  do  the  rest.  That  will  eliminate 
these  fellows  up  here  in  Chicago  just  as  certain  as  there 
is  a  world. 

Mr.  Rose:  Why  not  be  fair  in  Texas  and  put  that  tax 
on  renovated  butter. 

Mr.  Abbott;  I  haven’t  any  objection  to  that. 

The  President :  The  chair  will  say  there  is  a  tax  on 
renovated  butter  now  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  they 
have  to  market  it  as  winter  process  butter. 

Mr.  Rose:  Is  there  a  United  States  law  also? 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Oregon :  Why  didn’t  wc  have  that  com¬ 
petition  here  before  we  ever  had  that  tax  on  butter  at  all. 
You  talk  about  competition  regulating  the  tax — that  tax  has 
only  been  on  there  a  few  months  and  the  tax  on  oleomar¬ 
garine  was  put  on  years  ago. 

The  President:  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a  tax  on 
oleo  before  there  was  a  tax  on  butter. 

Mr.  Abbott :  They  were  allowed  to  color  it  and  sell  it 
as  butter,  and  the  people  could  not  tell  the  difference.  Of 
course  they  did  not  have  it  in  small  packages  then.  Let 
them  wrap  it  up  as  butter  is  wrapped  in  Elgin,  in  small 
packages,  and  then  the  consumer  will  know  what  he  is 
getting.  And  if  the  consumer  cannot  tell  the  difference,  it 
is  his  fault.  Like  a  half-witted  restaurant  keeper  in  my 
town.  I  went  in  there  and  told  him  I  wanted  some  first 
class  oysters  and  I  said,  “Have  you  got  them  ?”  He  said, 
“Yes,”  and  I  looked  at  them  and  said.  “I  don’t  know  about 
these,  are  these  first  class?”  “Well,”  he  said,  “can’t  you 
tell  the  difference?”  “No,”  I  replied.  He  said,  “Well,  if 
you  can’t  tell  the  difference,  what  difference  does  it  make?” 

Mr.  Woods:  I  don’t  know  that  I  have  anything  that  is 
particularly  pertinent  to  the  subject,  but  it  will  come  as 
near  as  some  of  the  things  we  have  had.  I  want  to  say 
that  about  twenty-five  years  ago  I  began  in  dairy  meetings 
to  protest  against  the  coloring  of  butter  by  the  dairy  man.  I 
think  I  have  hardly  been  in  a  dairy  meeting,  certainly  not  in 
my  own  state  in  all  those  years  without  making  the  same 
protest.  There  was  one  argument,  and  to  me  about  the 
only  thing  that  is  new  and  of  interest,  that  has  come  out 
this  morning  in  the  discussion,  and  that  was  the  fact  that 
the  coloring  of  butter  was  preventing  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  in  oleo  cases,  and  if  that  thing  be  true,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when,  as  food  officials,  we 
should  not  want  to  exempt  one  class  of  food  materials. 
We  should  allow  butter  to  be  colored  provided  it  is 
plainly  labeled  that .  it  is  so  colored,  and  we  should  allow 
oleo  to  be  sold  provided  it  was  colored,  and  labeled  that  it 
was  artificially  colored.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  put 
all  our  food  products  on  the  same  basis,  and  I  was  talking 
along  that  line  before  we  had  any  food  laws.  AVhen  we 
first  commenced  to  fight  oleo  in  Connecticut,  where  I  was 
then,  I  suggested  to  the  dairymen,  when  they  wanted  to 
prevent  the  coloring  of  oleo,  ffiat  they  should  prevent  the 
coloring  of  anything  in  imitation  of  butter  whether  it  be 
butter  or  whether  it  be  some  butter  substitute.  In  Connecti¬ 
cut  at  that  time  there  were  dairies  that  were  aiming,  with 
breeding  and  feeding,  to  produce  a  yellow  butter  in  winter, 
and  they  were  in  competition  with  the  creamery  that  could 
takp  any  ordinary  cream  and  by  adding  coloring,  put 
their  butter  in  competition  with  the  man  who  was  putting 
the  plor  in  by  breeding  and  feeding.  I  have  changed  my 
opinion  on  lots  and  lots  of  things,  and  I  don’t  begin  to 
know  as  much  as  I  did  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  on  this 
matter  of  coloring  butter,  I  have  seen  no  reason  in  any 
argument  that  has  been  advanced  to  change  the  position 
that  I  have  held.  The  only  position  I  have  held  all  these 
years  on  this  one  question  of  coloring  is,  if  we  are  going  to 
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prohibit  and  require  anything  that  is  colored  to  be  labeled 
in  order  to  be  lawful,  that  we  should  make  it  uniform  for 
everything.  The  statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  shown  today  that  it  would  seem  that  the  fact 
that  they  have  allowed  butter  to  be  colored,  has  been  one  of 
the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  successful  prosecution  against 
oleo. 

Mr.  Robinson :  As  the  gentlemen  will  remember  at  the 
starting  point,  I  made  the  statement  that  I  had  no  argu¬ 
ment  at  all  in  favor  of  the  coloring  of  butter.  My  personal  • 
views  are  as  Dr.  Woods  has  just  expressed  them',  that  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  artificial  coloring  of  butter.  However, 

I  do  want  to  repeat  again,_  that  simply  because  butter  is 
allowed  to  be  colored,  I  don’t  believe  it  is  an  argument  for 
permitting  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine.  Dr.  Woods  is 
correct  when  he  makes  the  statement  that  the  permission 
to  color  butter  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  we 
have  to  contend  with  in  securing  convictions  in  oleo  cases. 

The  President  :  The  discussion  has  been  quite  extended 
and  the  chair  will  close  the  discussion  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  Association.  If  not,  we  will  continue  it. 

Mr.  Woodward ;  One  word  I  would  like  to  say  with 
respect  to  the  original  packages.  I  gather  from  what  has 
been  said  here  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  look  upon  the  original  package  as  the  peculiar  feature 
of  any  article  of  commerce,  any  article  that  brings  it  within 
the  scope  of  Federal  jurisdiction.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not 
necespry  to  say  to  many  members  of  the  Association  that 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  original  package  is  merely  the 
insignia  that  helps  to  identify  and  give  the  article  a  stand¬ 
ing  in  forming  a  part  of  the  interstate  commerce  and  as 
being,  therefore,  within  the  Federal  domain.  I  hardly  deem 
it  to  be  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  define  an  interstate 
package  and  then  to  say  that  it  is  within  the  Congressional 
jurisdiction  after  it  has  left  the  hands  of  the  original  pur¬ 
chaser  within  the  states.  You  cannot  follow  it  through  an 
indefinite  number  of  hands,  and  still  claim  it  to  be  within  . 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Congress. 

Mr.  Emery:  What  will  you  say  then,  if,  in  the  proposed 
act.  Congress  does  provide  for  a  number  of  these  small 
packages  to  be  put  up  in  crates,  but  that  the  smaller  pack¬ 
age  shall  be  the  original  package?  What  w’ould  you  sav  to 
that  proposition? 

Mr.  Woodw'ard:  I  doubt  whether  Congress  has  that  right. 
The  same  game  was  tried  in  a  case  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  can  tell  you  about  relating  to  cigarets.  In 
that  case  an  effort  was  made  to  evade  some  statute  by 
carrying  the  original  small  packages  in  baskets  from  one 
state  to  another.  The  court  held  in  that  case  that  the 
small  container  was  not  the  original  package,  but  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  Congress  should  undertake  to  say  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  case  containing,  we  will  say,  five,  ten  or  twenty  pounds 
of  oleo,  was  not  the  original  package,  but  the  smaller  pack¬ 
ages  were_  the  original  packages,  even  that  would  not  effect 
the  situation,  because  the  moment  the  original  purchaser 
within  the  state  sells  them  to  someone  else,  the  original 
dealer  cannot — they  must  be  not  only  in  the  original  package 
but  in  the  hands  of  the  original  consignee  within  the  state. 
The  minute  they  leave  his  hands  they  are  no  more  a  part 
of  the  interstate  commerce. 

The  President :  The  chair  desires  to  close  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Illinois:  I  think  it  would  be  just  to  bring 
out  a  little  information  regarding  one  matter.  The  state¬ 
ment  was  made  before  the  committee  of  the  house  that 
the  white  butterine  was  the  best  butterine;  that  the  un¬ 
colored  June  butter  was  substituted,  not  for  the  color,  but 
because  in  using  these  fats  and  in  putting  them  through 
the  different  process  that  they  did  put  them  to  get  the 
high  colored  oils,  they  got  a  bad  flavor  in  their  butterine  and 
then  added  the  butter  to  bring  back  the  flavor. 

Mr.  Cutler:  In  Missouri  we  require  the  dealers  when 
they  sell  colored  butter  to  put  the  word  “Colored”  on  the 
package.  That  is  purely  incidental,  it  appears ;  we  require 
them  to  put  the  word  “Colored”  on  butter,  if  it  is  colored 
with  artificial  coloring.  It  appears  that  we  have  not  made 
ourselves  entirely  clear  as  to  the  remedy.  The  first  thing- 
that  I  endeavored  to  emphasize  was  that  there  was  abso-  ■ 
lutely  no  definition  for  oleo  in  the  law.  Oleo  can  be  made 
under  the  laws  of  anything  under  the  sun,  it  doesn’t  make 
any  difference  what  they  choose  to  put  in  it,  they  can  put 
it  into  it.  Butter  is  defined  as  being  exclusively  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  cow.  Now,  I  maintain  that  we  never  can  get 
at  any  proper  law,  we  never  can  arrive  at  any  definite  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  what  shall  be  the  law  until  Congress  provides 
that  oleo  shall  be  definite  and  specific,  saying  that  it  shall 
be  composed  of  this,  that  or  the  other  and  none  other. 

They  can  put  anything  in  it,  while  butter  has  to  be  made 
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of  certain  things  exclusively.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
emphasize  that  for  the  reason  that,  until  you  get  a  definition 
for  oleo  in  the  law— a  standard,  if  you  please,  or  oleo  under 
the  law — you  cannot  say  what  it  shall  be  made  from  or  what 
it  shall  not  be  made  from,  and  you  have  no  way  of  controll¬ 
ing  the  sale,  except  that  you  define  it  and  then  use  the  word 
oleo  on  the  package. 

Now,_the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  said  that  oleomar- 
prine  is  colored  in  spite  of  the  law,  that  up  there  in  Mich¬ 
igan  they  have  got  a  man  under  a  jail  sentence  and  he  walks 
the  streets  at  his  own  pleasure  and  there  is  nobody  to  tell 
him  he  has  got  to  go  to  jail,  although  he  is  under  a  jail 
sentence. 

I  believe  that  the  dairy  interests  in  order  to  succeed  must 
be  fostered.  Missouri  is  taking  front  rank  in  the  dairy 
business  and  eventually  it  will  become  the  greatest  dairy 
state  in  the  Union,  because  of  peculiar  advantages  which  it 
has ;  there  js  no  doubt  about  it.  It  is  neither  too  cold  nor 
too  warm,  it  is  in  that  happy  medium  of  temperature  which 
makes  it  possible  to  feed  the  cows  outdoors  and  consequently 
cheaper.  I  am  looking  at  this  from  the  practical  stand¬ 
point — from  the  standpoint  of  the  food  commissioner.  It 
is  my  business  to  protect  the  oleomargarine  manufacturer 
in  so  far  as  he  does  his  work  legitimately,  in  so  far  as  he 
makes  a  legitimate  wholesale  product  and  sells  it  for  what 
it  is.  I  understand  that  it  is  m}'-  duty  to  him  as  a  taxpayer, 
who  helps  to  pay  my  salary,  to  see  that  he  is  just  as  much 
protected  as  the  man  who  makes  butter,  but  I  do  think  that 
it  is  unfair,  it  is  unreasonable  to  the  class,  namely  the 
farmer,  to  put  him  in  competition  with  the  article  that  has 
no  definition.  On  the  general  proposition  that  he  is  selling 
his  food  or  product  for  what  it  is  not,  we  have  never  failed 
in  St.  Louis  of  a  conviction  where  we  prosecuted  a  man  for 
selling  oleomargarine  for  butter.  Our  inspectors  are  going 
into  the  market  there,  and,  by  the  way,  there  is  more  oleo 

consumed  in  St.  Louis  than  any  other  city  in  the  world  in 

proportion  to  its  number  of  inhabitants.  I  presume  there 
is  almost  as  much  made  there  as  there  is  in  Chicago,  and 
we  prosecute  for  the  sale  of  oleo  for  butter.  For  example, 
the_  agent  or  the  inspector  goes  into  the  market  and  he  says, 
“Give  me  a  pound  of  butter.”  He  knows  before  he  goes 
there  that  they  have  got  nothing  but  oleo,  or  he  says  “How 
much  is  your  butter?”  Twenty-five  cents  for  this  or  thirty- 
five  cents,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  he  pays  his  money  in  the 
presence  of  a  witness.  He  has  asked  for  butter.  We  go 
into_  court  after  this  has  been  done  and  the  chemist 

certifies  that  it  is  oleo.  We  go  into  court  and 

present  our  evidence,  and  the  court  has  invariably 
found  them  guilty  for  doing  that  thing.  Now,  I 
don’t  see  how  it  is  possible  ever  from  a  purely  practical 
standpoint,  from  a  business  standpoint,  ever  possible  to  for¬ 
bid  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine  when  the  law  says  that 
butter  may  be  colored.  It  would  appear  under  the  law  that 
this  becomes  class  legislation.  In  Missouri,  as  I  have  stated, 
there  are  a  great  many  who  are  manufacturing  oleo,  or  rather 
they  are  buying  the  uncolored  oleo,  taking  it  into  the  filthiest 
cellars,  into  old  barns  and  into  every  place  that  is  hidden 
and  unsanitary  and  out  of  the  way,  and  are  there  coloring 
the  oleomargarine  and  are  then  going  into  the  market  and 
through  their  peddlers  selling  this  particular  stuff  for  butter. 
They  are_  defying  the  Internal  Revenue  Department,  and  as 
I  stated  in  the  paper,  one  Internal  Revenue  man  was  mur¬ 
dered,  he  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  because  he  made  an 
attempt  to  find  out  how  they  were  coloring  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  which  he  knew  they  were  selling. 

We  are  now  following  up  these  peddlers  in  Missouri  by 
sending,  wherever  you  can  find  a  place  where  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  oleo,  a  man  to  the  place,  and  he  waits  for  the  peddler  to 
come.  For  instance,  a  man  is  selling  creamery  butter  which 
I  think  is  oleomargarine;  this  agent  of  ours  goes  there  and 
inquires  into  the  matter,  and  when  the  peddler  comes  along 
is  introduced  as  a  neighbor,  says  he  wants  to  buy  some 
butter,  and  so  Mr.  Meyer,  the  inspector,  says,  “What  is  this 
butter  worth.”  “Well,  we  get  32  cents  a  pound  for  it,” 
replies  the  peddler.  “I  would  like  to  have  a  pound  as  a 
sample  to  take  home  with  me so  the  man  sell  him  a 
pound  of  this  product  in  the  presence  of  Officer  Nugent  and 
his  wife. 

Mr.  Baile}":  May  I  ask  what  this  oleo  cost,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Cutler :  About  16  cents  to  make  it.  Of  course  this 
man  has  avoided  the  tax  of  ten  cents,  consequently  he 
would  make  a  large  profit,  make  the  ten  cents  which  the 
government  ought  to  have.  We  went  into  court  with  that 
case  and  the  food  inspector  testified  that  he  had  purchased 
this  from  this  man  as  butter.  Officer  Nugent  was  not  yet 
called  to  the  stand  and  that  was  apparentlv  our  case.  Then 
the  man  who  sold  the  butter  was  put  upon  the  stand  and 
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deriied  in  toto  that  he  had  ever  sold  that  for  butter,  that  he 
it  was  oleo.  Then  in  rebuttal  we  put 
Officer  Nugent  on  the  stand  and  he  swore  it  was  sold  for 
butter  right  in  his  presence.  The  court  then  said,  “This  man 
IS  fined  one  hundred  dollars,”  and  he  turned  to  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney  and  said,  “have  this  man  indicted  for  perjury; 
he  has  sworn  here  that  he  has  not  sold  it  for  butter  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  witnesses  here  swore  that  he  did 
tell  them  he  did  sell  it  for  butter.”  We  succeeded  to  the 
extent  of  causing  them  to  use  more  caution ;  but  they  are 
marking  so  much  profit  in  the  coloring  of  oleo  in  defiance 
of  the  government— they  are  making  the  ten  cents— and  they 
are  getting  out  on  the  market  and  getting  that  benefit  of  it. 

Now,  I  have  spoken  of  filthy  cellars  and  the  dirty  barns 
where  this  oleo  is  colored  by  these  moonshiners,  which  Mr. 
Cannon  so  nicely  brought  out,  and  that  is  one  objection  to 
the  ten  cent  tax ;  that  it  is  evaded ;  that  the  government  does 
not  get  anything  out  of  the  revenue  that  they  ought  to  get 
out  of  it. 

In  reference  to  the  original  package  that  Commissioner 
Emery  has  spoken  of  as  being  objectionable— in  the  St. 
Louis  market  they  will  take  the  tub — the  law  requires  that 
they  should  put  the  words,  “Butter  Substitutes”  on  the  tub 
that  contains  the  stuff— they  will  slip  that  down  into  a 
receptacle  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  rim 
of  the  tub  and  the  product  that  is  in  it;  you  can’t  see  any¬ 
thing  about  its  being  oleo,  and  they  have  got  a  big  sign  up 
saying  that  this  is  ^country  roll,”  if  you  please.  Now  a  man 
goes  in  and  says,  “Give  me  a  pound  of  that  butter.”  They 
will  dig  into  this  fifty-pound  tub  of  oleo  and  take  out  a 
pound  or  two  pounds,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  it  is  put  on 
the  scales  and  weighed  and  then  when  they  give  it  to  us  they 
take  the  government  “Oleo”  stamp  and  put  it  on  the  inside 
in  a  pale  purple  paper,  the  word  “oleo,”  but  that  is  on  the 
inside  and  it  is  folded  up  and  taken  away.  Now,  I  main¬ 
tain  that  they  are  strictly  within  their  rights  in  so  far  as  the 
law  is  concerned,  because  they  have  got  the  words,  substitute 
for  butter  on  the  tub,  although  hidden,  and  they  have  got 
die  word  oleomargarine  on  the  package  in  which  the  butter 
is  wrapped  up,  and  consequently  when  we  take  that  case  into 
court  they  produce  the  package  and  they  say,  there  is  the 
word  “oleo ;”  we  put  that  in  there.  There  is  no  protection  to 
that  extent.  I  maintain  this,  that  if  it  was  in  an  original 
pound  package  and  that  pound  package  says  “Oleo,  made 
by  So  and  So,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,”  there  can  be  no  possible 
deception  to  the  consumer;  there  is  no  possible  opportunity 
for  the  consumer  to  be  deceived,  provided  the  oleo  is  in  the 
original  package. 

Mr.  Emery :  What  is  there  to  prevent  the  stripping  of  these 
one-pound  packages  by  this  dealer  and  wrapping  them  as  but¬ 
ter  and  selling  as  butter. 

Mr.  Cutler :  Because  the  law,  as  I  would  have  it,  says  he 
must  sell  it  in  that  package. 

Mr.  Jones :  _  I  would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman  with  Dr. 
Cutler’s  permission. 

Mr.  Cutler :  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones :  There  is  a  penalty  in  the  law  in  regard  to  can¬ 
celing  the  stamp;  we  all  know  that,  just  like  it  is  in  regard 
to  the  cigar  or  anything  else  of  the  kind.  There  is  a  penalty 
for  that  and  that  penalty  could  be  enforced  against  the  man 
who  sold  it  in  that  way  in  violation  of  the  law;  he  could 
not  sell  it  if  the  stamp  was  broken,  the  government  would 
make  that  penalty. 

Mr.  Cutler:  I  would  have  the  government  make  that  law 
and  I  would  have  the  state  make  that  law  and  I  would 
insist  that  the  law  said  that  any  man  who  sold  that  package 
broken  or  who  would  sell  it  without  the  word  “oleomar¬ 
garine”  stamped  or  printed  upon  the  package,  if  he  was  to 
hand  it  to  the  consumer  outside  of  that  package,  then  I 
would  say  that  he  was  at  fault  and  should  be  prosecuted  for 
it. 

Mr.  Emery:  Will  the  government  come  into  your  state 
and  enforce  the  statute? 

Mr.  Cutler:  No,  I  propose  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  ^Emery:  Can  you  enforce  a  statute  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  your  state? 

Mr.  Cutler:  I  want  the  state  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Jones We  have  a  system  of  co-operation,  I  think, 
that  the  Agricultural  Department  has  authorized — I  under¬ 
stand  it  has  in  our  state,  and  in  other  states — by  which  the 
commissioners  prosecutes.  We  furnish  the  testimony;  in  my 
state  we  have  a  section  of  the  law  which  permits  us  to  do 
that;  the  very  evidence  that  we  take  is  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  District  Attorney  and  he  prosecutes  upon  that, 
and  it  can  be  done  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Emery:  In  some  states  the  constitution  prevents  the 
officer  from  accepting  any  office  of  honor  or  profit. 
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Mr.  Jones:  It  is  simply  co-operation.  He  doesn’t  have  to 
accept  any  office  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cutler:  The  gentleman  from  Utah  says  the  law  is  in 
existence  there,  and  they  have  no  trouble.  I  would  have  the 
national  government  pass  the  law,  and  first  in  connection 
with  that  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  would  have  both  the 
national  government  and  the  state  define  oleo,  that  is  the 
first  proposition.  Then  to  put  it  in  original  packages,  to 
require,  both  by  the  state  and  by  the  government,  to  sell  it 
in  original  packages.  Ship  it  in  original  packages,  and  when 
New  York  receives  it,  if  it  is  not  in  original  packages.  New 
York  says,  “You  can’t  sell  it  here,  if  you  do  sell  it  here  out¬ 
side  the  original  package  you  will  be  prosecuted,”  and  they 
will  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Brown :  The  United  States  government  requires  all 
dealers  in  oleo,  and  I  believe  all  dealers  in  renovated  butter, 
to  take  out  a  license.  What  benefit  do  you  derive  in  your 
state,  if  any,  by  getting  the  laws  on  this  question  in  Wash¬ 
ington  ? 

Mr.  Cutler:  We  do  it  in  various  ways,  and  then  we  watch 
them.  So  far  as  the  government  is  concerned  in  that,  there 
are  in  St.  Louis  not  one-half  of  the  people  that  are  coloring 
it — not  making  it  but  coloring  it — that  do  pay  the  tax.  I  say 
that  the  ten-cent  tax  is  a  premium  on  deceit,  and  the  fellow 
that  pays  ten  cents — don’t  pay  it,  but  ought  to  pay  it  and  he 
doesn’t — is  putting  that  down  in  his  own  pocket,  and  if  an 
Internal  Revenue  man  goes  to  collect  it  they  shoot  him.  It 
would  take  the  United  States  army  in  St.  Louis  to  enforce 
that  tax  law.  And  the  men  are  getting  rich  there  by  robbing 
the  government  of  that  ten  cent  tax,  and  I  say  it  is  anarchy 
to  let  them  go  forth  when  the  government  is  absolutely  at 
sea  and  unable  to  enforce  the  law.  What  is  the  use  of 
having  that  law? 

Mr.  Brown ;  I  came  in  too  late  to  hear  the  paper  read. 
Was  this  the  idea,  that  if  that  ten  cent  tax  was  taken  off, 
almost  everybody  that  wanted  to  sell  oleomargarine  would 
take  out  this  license? 

Mr.  Cutler:  I  have  not  said  anything  about  the  license. 

Mr.  Brown:  I  am  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Cutler:  To  make  them  all  pay  a  license  if  they  sold 
it,  just  for  revenue  purposes.  That  is  a  mere  matter  for  the^ 
government  in  their  own  department  to  look  after.  But  T 
do  say  that  it  is  anarchy  when  you  have  a  law  that  you  cannot 
enforce. 

Mr.  Brown:  If  everybody  registered  wouldn’t  it  help  both 
state  and  national  officials  to  enforce  the  law? 

Mr.  Cutler:  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Brown :  You  know  we  have  got  a  dry  state,  pre¬ 
sumably,  and  they  have  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee  as  to  whether  or  not  a  law  recently 
passed  making  the  possession  of  a  Federal  license  for  selling 
alcohol  prima  facie  evidence ;  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  was  the  case.  I  don’t  see  why  that  is  not  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  Cutler:  It  is,  and  it  is  in  existence  so  far  as  they 
make  them  pay  the  tax,  but  if  it  is  not,  then  it  is  of  no  value 
to  the  state  officials.  I  want  to  make  myself  clear  as  to  my 
position.  I  believe  the  farmer  and  the  butter  maker,  the 
churner  of  the  cream,  will  make  more  money  in  the  long 
run  in  selling  his  natural  production  in  competition  with 
oleo,  if  the  government  tells  what  the  manufacturer  shall  put 
into  oleo,  and  what  he  shall  not  put  into  it,  if  the  government 
says,  “you  shall  label  this  oleo,”  and  we  can  tell  who  makes 
it  and  where  it  comes  from.  I  believe  that  is  the  remedy. 
Taken  in  conjunction,  I  believe  it  can  be  enforced.  If  a  man 
comes  into  Missouri  and  we  had  such  a  law,  I  would  send 
my  inspector  or  go  myself,  and  say,  “Give  me  a  pound  of 
oleo,”  and  he  would  hand  me  a  pound,  if  it  was  not  in  the 
package  I  would  prosecute  him,  and  I  believe  I  would  do 
it  successfully.  I  thank  you. 

The  President :  The  next  paper  is  on  “Weights  and 
Measures.”  As  you  all  know,  Mr.  Wallis  is  not  here.  The 
next  paper  that  will  be  read  is  a  paper  on  “Changes  in  the 
Weight  of  Stored  Flour  and  Butter.”  The  program  pro¬ 
vides  it  shall  be  given  by  Prof.  J.  T.  Willard.  I  understand 
he  is  not  here,  but  that  his  paper  is  here  and  will  be  presented 
by  Dr.  Crumbine  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Allen :  Just  before  you  go  into  that  paper  may  I 
make  this  motion.  Yesterday  we  all  visited  the  sugar  fac¬ 
tory,  and  there  is  no  state  here  but  is  interested  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  laws  with  respect  to  that  industry.  I  would 
like,  while  we  are  in  New  Orleans  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Shilstone  and  from  any  planter  or  mixer, 
and  to  ask  some  questions  about  what  we  saw  yesterday, 
and  I  am  wondering  if  the  convention  would  have  time,  or 
if  it  could  be  arranged  before  we  adjourn  to  ask  some  of 
these  gentlemen  to  come  in  here  and  have  a  little  time  with 


them  like  we  had  over  the  milk  question  last  night.  I  think 
it  would  elicit  information,  and  I  would  move  you  therefore 
that  the  President  be  authorized  to  provide,  if  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  he  thinks  we  have  the  time  to  take  up  this  question,  for 
a  short  time  with  Mr.  Shilstone  and  others,  who  want  to 
appear. 

The  President :  The  chair  would  suggest  that  you  put  your 
motion  in  the  form  that  would  place  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Allen :  I  move  you,  therefore,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  instructed  to  consider  the  question,  and  ar¬ 
range  for  a  short  program  on  that  subject. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  manifest  by  saying 
aye,  contrary  no.  The  motion  is  carried,  and  the  executive 
committee  will  take  notice  accordingly.  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  Dr.  Crumbine. 

Mr.  Crumbine :  I  want  to  preface  this  paper  by  a  little 
explanation.  We  found  difficulty  in  Kansas  in  prosecuting 
dealers  and  manufacturers  for  selling  short  weight  flour 
and  butter  because  of  certain  allegations  made  by  the  dealers 
and  manufacturers.  The  short  weights  we  found  were  due 
to  evaporation  of  moisture,  or  with  the  loss  of  flour  through 
the  process  of  handling  commercially,  and  in  order  to 
determine  to  what  extent  those  packages  really  lost  weight 
by  evaporation  of  moisture,  I  asked  Prof.  Willard,  our 
analyst,  to  make  a  series  of  tests  of  some  butter  freshly 
made  and  stored  flour,  to  determine  for  the  benefit  of  our 
department  and  for  the  attorneys,  just  to  what  extent  the 
court  should  permit  this  claim  of  evaporation ,  and  Prof. 
Willard  has  prepared  this  paper  based  on  those  experiments, 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  very  valuable  to  commis¬ 
sioners  in  enforcing  short  weight  and  measure  laws  in  their 
respective  communities.  Prof.  Willard  was  unable  to  attend 
and  so  he  has  asked  me  to  read  the  paper  for  him. 

Changes  in  the  Weight  of  Stored  Flour  and  Butter. 

By  J.  T.  Willard. 

Food  Analyst,  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  change  of  weight  to  which  commodities  sold  by 
weight  are  subject  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  world.  The  honest  farmer  who  salts  the  cattle  well 
that  they  may  be  encouraged  to  drink  freely  of  water  just 
before  they  go  on  the  buyer’s  scales  and  the  milkman  whose 
most  effective  ally  is  the  pump  are  but  crude  workers  in  a 
field  of  practice  in  which  certain  other  producers  are  more 
skillful  even  if  no  more  honest.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  a 
dealer  might  suffer  considerable  loss  by  the  natural  drying 
of  a  commodity  kept  in  bulk  and  sold  by  weight.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  not  imposible  that  if  he  holds  it  under  more 
humid  conditions  he  may  profit  from  an  unearned  incre¬ 
ment  due  to  absorption  of  moisture.  The  bread  and  butter 
of  the  people  are  so  important  as  means  of  sustenance  that 
they  are  taken  colloquially  as  typifying  or  representing  all 
food.  The  skill  of  the  butter  maker  is  the  more  appreciated 
by  his  employers  the  nearer  he  can  bring  his  product  to 
16  per  cent  of  water  without  actually  touching  the  fatal 
figure.  A  baker  values  flour  in  proportion  to  its  ability  to 
absorb  water  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  desirable 
loaf.  Obviously  the  amount  of  water  that  can  be  absorbed 
by  a  flour  in  its  conversion  into  bread  denends  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  moisture  already  present  in  the  flour.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  flour  as  compared  with 
that  in  the  wheat  used  in  its  manufacture  is  a  verv  important 
consideration  for  the  mdler.  All  wheat  is  tempered  by  adding 
moisture  in  the  form  of  steam  or  water,  that  the  bran  may 
be  toughened  to  prepare  the  grain  for  grinding,  and  it  has 
been  suspected  that  the  miller  may  not  be  averse  to  having 
the  flour  itself  contain  a  greater  amount  of  moisture  than 
did  the  wheat,  though  the  heat  of  grinding  is  assumed  to 
drive  off  this  added  water  from  the  flour.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  weighings  made  of  flour  as  placed  upon  the  market 
have  frequently  shown  that  the  packages  are  short  in  weight. 
The  manufacturer  contends  that  there  is  some  mechanical 
loss  in  handling  the  sacks  and  that  the  flour  will  naturally 
dry  out  under  certain  conditions,  especially  when  stored  near 
a  source  of  heat. 

There  is  doubtless  a  considerable  basis  of  fact  in  this 
claim.  The  powdered  condition  of  the  flour  would  probably 
facilitate  drying  to  a  certain  extent,  though  the  compact 
condition  of  such  flour  sacks  is  against  any  free  drying. 

Similarly  the  manufacturers  of  butter  are  ready  with  the 
explanation  of  short  weight  by  attributing  it  to  the  drying  of 
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their  product.  If  the  moisture  present  is  sufficiently  below 
16  per  cent  manufacturers  may  safely  make  this  claim  even 
though  it  would  be  unavailable  if  the  moisture  content  of 
the  butter  approached  the  legal  limit. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  bearing  upon  these  ques¬ 
tions,  especially  with  reference  to  prosecutions,  at  the  request 
of  Secretary  Crumbine  experiments  were  undertaken  at  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  to  determine  the  change 
of  weight  to  which  flour  and  butter  may  be  subject  when 
stored. 

The  flour  used  in  this  experiment  was  furnished  by  the 
Manhattan  Milling  Company.  Twenty-seven  sacks  piled 
as  closely  together  as  possible  in  three  layers  of  nine  sacks 
each  were  stored  in  an  airy  room  which  during  the  winter 
was  heated  to  ordinary  room  temperature.  The  sacks  were 
kept  in  the  same  positions  in  the  pile  throughout  the  test,  but 
no  difference  due  to  position  was  detected.  The  sacks  were 
stored  on  a  double  floor  and  were  protected  by  hardware 
cloth  of  one-fourth  inch  mesh  from  the  inroads  of  mice.  At 
first  the  sacks  were  weighed  monthly  but  later  at  less  fre¬ 
quent  intervals.  The  last  weighing  was  made  one  year  after 
the  first.  The  accompanying  table  shows  in  detail  the 
weights  of  the  sacks  at  each  period  of  weighing.  The  aver¬ 
ages  at  the  different  dates  were  as  follows;  the  weight  in¬ 
cluding  the  sack;  August  11,  1909,  48.19  pounds;  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  48.05;  October  11,  47.90;  November  17,  47.73;  Jan¬ 
uary  11,  47.65;  March  11,  47.55;  April  11,  47.40;  May  13. 
47.43;  June  14,  47.55,  and  August  10,  1910,  47.67. 


Sack. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

.  Nov.  Jan. 

Mar 

.  Apr 

.  Mav  June 

Aug. 

11. 

11. 

11. 

17. 

11. 

11. 

11. 

13. 

14. 

10. 

1  .... 

.48% 

48% 

48 

48 

47% 

47% 

471/2 

47% 

475/8 

47% 

2  .... 

.48% 

48 

471/8 

47% 

471/2 

473/8 

4714 

471/4 

473/8 

47% 

3  .... 

.48% 

48 

471/8 

47% 

471/2 

47% 

47% 

471/4 

47% 

475/8 

4  .... 

.48 

48 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

473/8 

47% 

47% 

47% 

5  .... 

.48 

481/8 

48  Vs 

47% 

47% 

473/4 

47% 

47% 

475/^ 

47% 

6  . 

,48 

471/8 

471/8- 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

473/8 

47% 

475/8 

7  .... 

.48% 

48% 

48 

48% 

48 

48% 

48% 

47% 

4778 

471/8 

8  .... 

.48% 

48 

48 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

475/8 

47% 

9  . 

.48% 

481/8 

471/8 

47% 

47% 

47% 

473/8 

473/s 

475/8 

473/4 

10  .... 

.48% 

48y8 

48 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

11  _ 

.48% 

48 

471/8 

47% 

471/2 

47% 

471/4 

471/4 

47% 

473/8 

12  _ 

.48% 

48 

471/8 

47% 

471/2 

47% 

471/4 

47% 

473/8 

47% 

13  - 

.48% 

48y8 

48 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

476/8 

47% 

14  . 

.48% 

48 

471/8 

4/% 

47% 

471/2 

47% 

47% 

473/8 

47% 

15  . 

.48% 

48 

47% 

47% 

47% 

471/2 

47% 

473/8 

47% 

475/s 

16  _ 

.48% 

48% 

48 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

17  . 

.48% 

481/8 

48 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

18  . 

.48% 

481/8 

48 

47% 

473% 

47% 

473/8 

47% 

473/4 

47  % 

19  . 

.48% 

481/8 

471/8 

47% 

471/2 

471/2 

47% 

47% 

475/8 

475/8 

20  . 

,48 

471/8 

47% 

471/2 

471/4 

471/8 

471/8 

47% 

47% 

47% 

21  . 

48% 

471/8 

47% 

47% 

47% 

471/4 

471/4 

47% 

473/8 

475/8 

22  . 

.48% 

48 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

475/8 

47% 

23  . 

.48% 

48 

47% 

47% 

47% 

471/2 

473/s 

47% 

47% 

475/8 

24  . 

.48% 

48 

47% 

47% 

47% 

471/2 

47% 

473/8 

47 

47% 

25  . 

,48 

48 

47% 

47% 

47% 

471/2 

47% 

47% 

47% 

47% 

26  . 

,481/r 

48 

47% 

47% 

47% 

471/2 

47% 

47% 

475/8 

473/4 

27  . 

.48/8 

48 

47% 

47% 

471/2 

471/2 

471/4 

47% 

476/8 

Average 

48.19 

48.05 

47.90 

47.73 

47.65  47.55  47.40 

47.43 

47.55 

47.67 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  very  little  loss  the  first  two 
months.  The  later  loss  may  have  been  due  to  the  heating  of 
the  room  beginning  in  tbe  latter  part  of  October.  Through 
the  spring  and  summer  months  there  was  a  slight  gain 
so  that  the  average  loss  of  the  twenty-seven  sacks  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  0.52  pounds.  The  lowest  weights  were 
observed  April  11,  when  the  loss  on  the  average  amounted  to 
0.79  pounds  per  sack.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  v/ould  be  quite 
possible  for  flour  to  leave  tbe  mill  with  sacks  containing  the 
full  amount  required  and  yet  be  short  in  weight  at  a  later 
date,  due  to  loss  of  moisture.  The  problem  thus  presented 
to  the  food  inspector  is  a  delicate  one  which  the  chemist 
is  glad  to  turn  over  to  him. 

Our  observations  upon  butter  included  several  samples 
and  various  conditions.  For  a  portion  of  these  samples  a 
special  churning  was  made  by  tbe  Dairy  Department  of  tbe 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  December  28,  1909.  Eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  of  cream  testing  26  per  cent 
butterfat  were  churned  and  261  pounds  of  butter  were  ob¬ 
tained.  A  sample  taken  from  the  churn  showed  14.61  per 
cent  of  water.  One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  this 
butter  were  used  in  four  experiments  as  follows:  (1)  Sixty 
pounds  were  packed  in  a  tub  and  placed  in  the  cold  storage 
room  of  the  Dairy  Department  December  29,  1909.  The  tub 
was  lined  with  parchment  paper,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  with 
one-fourth  pound  of  salt  was  placed  over  the  top  and  the 
tub  was  closed  with  a  wooden  lid.  (2)  Fifty  one-pound 
prints  separately  wrapped  in  single  parchment  papers  and 
paraffined  cartons  were  put  in  a  wooden  case  and  placed 
in  the  same  storage  as  (1).  (3)  Five  one-pound  prints 

separately  wrapped  in  single  parchment  papers  and  paraf¬ 
fined  cartons  were  placed  in  cold  storage  December  29,  1909. 
(4)  Five  one-pound  prints  wrapped  in  single  parchment 
papers  and  paraffined  cartons  were  placed  five  feet  from  a 


radiator  in  a  room  kept  at  ordinary  living  temperature,  De¬ 
cember  29,  1909.  These  prints  were  protected  by  a '  wire 
screen  covering.  The  accompanying  tables  show  the  weights 
observed  upon  each  of  the  packages. 


WEIGHTS  OF  50-print  CASE  AND  60-POUNl)  TUB  K.  S.  A.  C.  BUT¬ 


TER,  PLACED  IN  STORAGE  DEC.  29,  1909. 


Date  of  Weighing. 

Dec.  29,  1909 . 

Jan.  5,  1910 . 

Jan.  12,  1910 . 

Jan.  19,  1910 . 

Jan.  26,  1910 . 

Feb.  2,  1910 . 

Feb.  17,  1910 . 

Feb.  23,  1910 . 

March  2,  1910 . 

March  9,  1910 . 

March  23,  1910 _ 

April  7,  1910 . 

April  22,  1910 . 

May  11,  1910 . 

June  14,  1910 . 

July  6,  1910 . 

Loss  . 


Gross  Weight. 

Case. 

Lbs. 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. 59% 

. .  .  .None 


Gross  Weight. 
Tub. 
Lbs. 

76 

76 

75% 

75 

74 

73% 

73% 

73% 

73% 

73% 

73 

73 

72% 

72% 

72  Va 
721/2 
3% 


PROF.  J.  T.  WILLARD, 

Food  Analyst,  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health. 


WEIGHTS  OF  FIVE  PRINTS  OF  K.  S.  A.  C.  CREAMERY  BUTTER  I.N 
STORAGE,  WRAPPED  IN  PARCHMENT  PAPER  AND  PAR¬ 
AFFINED  CARTONS. 


Wgt.  of 

Wgt.  of 

Wgt.  of 

Wgt.  of 

Wgt.  0 

Date  of  Weigliing. 

Print. 

Print. 

Print. 

Print. 

Print. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

Dec.  29,  1909 . 

gms. 

g:ms. 

gms. 

gms. 

gms. 

..  482.6 

477.4 

484.5 

47.T  1 

488.7 

Jan.  5,  1910 . 

..  481.5 

476.8 

483.9 

474.5 

487.9 

Jan.  12,  1910 . 

..  481.5 

476.6 

483.8 

474.4 

487.7 

.Ian.  19.  1910 . 

..  481.5 

476.9 

483.9 

474.5 

487.7 

Jan.  26,  1910 . 

..  481.5 

476.6 

483.6 

474  2 

487.3 

Feb.  3,  1910 . 

.  .  480.0 

476.0 

482.6 

473.2 

486.2 

Feb.  7,  1910 . 

Feb.  14,  1910 . 

..  479.6 

475.7 

482.4 

473.0 

486.2 

..  479.6 

475.7 

482.4 

472.9 

486.2 

Feb.  22,  1910 . 

.  .  479.2 

475.0 

482.1 

472.8 

486.0 

Feb.  28,  1910 . 

.  .  479.1 

474.8 

481.5 

472.4 

486.1 

March  2,  1910 . 

.  .  476.2 

472.4 

478.8 

469.8 

483.2 

March  9,  1910 . 

.  .  474.7 

471.0 

476.7 

468.2 

481.8 

March  23,  1910 . 

..  474.1 

470.8 

476.7 

468.2 

481.8 

April  2.  1910 . 

.  .  472.1 

469.2 

473.2 

464.0 

480.1 

April  22,  1910 . 

.  .  469.2 

467.7 

472.2 

461.2 

478.5 

May  11,  1910 . 

.  .  468.5 

465.5 

472.0 

461.9 

475  6 

.Tune  14,  1910 . 

.  .  472.0 

468.2 

472.0 

462.4 

478.3 

July  6,  1910 . 

.  .  472.7 

467.1 

470.5 

460.6 

475. T) 

Loss  . 

Average  loss,  12.4. 

9.9 

10.3 

14.0 

14.5 

13.2 
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WEIGHTS  OF  FIVE  PRINTS  OF  K.  S.  A.  C.  BUTTER  KEPT  FIVE  FEET 


FROM  A  RADIATOR,  WRAPPED  IN  PARCHMENT  PAPER 
AND  P.VRAFFINED  CARTONS. 


Wgt.  of 

Wgt.  of 

’  Wgt.  of 

Wgt.  of  Wgt.  of 

Print. 

Print. 

Print. 

Print. 

Print. 

gms. 

gms. 

gms. 

gms. 

gms. 

Date  of  Weighing. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

No.  9. 

No.  10. 

Dec.  29,  1909 . 

477.3 

477.0 

472.8 

479.5 

476.0 

Jan.  5,  1910 . 

466.5 

468.6 

464.7 

469.9 

467.3 

Jan.  12,  1910 . 

463.4 

465.8 

461.2 

466.3 

464.0 

Jan.  19,  1910 . 

461.4 

463.7 

459.3 

463.9 

462.1 

Jan.  26,  1910 . 

460.5 

462.7 

458.3 

462.8 

460.8 

Feb.  3,  1910 . 

459.2 

461.3 

457.0 

461.3 

459.3 

Feb.  7,  1910 . 

458.9 

461.0 

456.8 

460.9 

459.0 

Feb.  14,  1910 . 

458.4 

460.5 

456.2 

460.2 

458.4 

Feb.  22,  1910 . 

457.5 

459.6 

455.3 

459.3 

457.5 

Feb.  28,  1910 . 

457.3 

459.4 

455.2 

459.1 

457.4 

March  2,  1910 . 

457.0 

459.2 

455.0 

458.9 

457.2 

March  9,  1910 . 

456.2 

458.4 

455.1 

457.9 

456.2 

March  23,  1910 . 

454.2 

457.1 

453.1 

456.5 

454.6 

April  2,  iMO . 

452.0 

454.8 

451.1 

454.0 

452.1 

April  22,  1910 . 

450.6 

453.3 

450.0 

453.0 

451.0 

Loss  . 

26.9 

23.7 

22.8 

26.5 

25.0 

Average  loss,  25.0. 

The  case  remained 

unaltered  in  weight  up 

to  the 

time  of 

the  conclusion  of  the 

observations. 

July  6, 

1910. 

The  tub 

contained  04  pounds  of  butter  which  lost  314  pounds  in 
weight  up  to  July  6,  1910.  The  weight  of  the  container 
was  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  as  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  was -thoroughly  soaked  before  the  butter  was  packed 
in  it  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  observation  it 
was  wet  in  the  storage  room  on  account  of  melting  ice  on 
the  floor. 

Of  the  five  prints  kept  in  cold  storage  and  separately  ex¬ 
posed  (3)  the  loss  ranged  from  9.9  grams  to  14.5  grams  up 
to  July  0,  1910.  The  average  loss  was  12.4  grams  or  less 
than  one-half  ounce. 

The  five  prints  stored  in  the  room  at  living  temperature 
were  kept  under  observation* until  April  22,  1910,  when  the 
experiment  ended.  The  losses  ranged  from  22.8  grams  to 
26.9  grams,  the  average  being  25  grams.  As  an  ounce  is 
about  28.3  grams  the  average  loss  when  freely  exposed  in  a 
warm  room  for  nearly  four  months  was  less  than  an  ounce 
and  did  not  reach  that  amount  in  any  case. 

In  addition  to  the  butter  churned  at  the  College  some 
commercial  samples  were  secured  as  follows;  (5)  Five  sin¬ 
gle  prints,  Primrose  brand,  manufactured  bv  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Creamery  Company,  were  obtained  January  13,  1910. 
This  butter  was  wrapped  in  double  parchment  paper  and  en¬ 
closed  in  paraffined  cartons  covered  by  the  outside  paper 
wrapper.  These  prints  were  placed  in  an  open  refrigerator 
without  ice  but  which  stood  in  a  well  ventilated  hall  heated 
to  a  certain  extent  by  radiators.  (6)  Nine  prints  of  Con¬ 
cordia  Creamery  butter  which  were  wrapped  in  double 
parchment  papers,  paraffined  cartons  and  outside  wrappers. 
These  prints  were  placed  in  the  cold  storage  of  the  Dairy 
Department  February  15,  1910,  and  held  there  until  July  0 
Ci)  A  thirty-pound  case  of  Meadow  Gold  butter  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Continental  Creamery  Company  was  obtained 
iMarch  3,  1910.  In  this  case  the  prints  were  wrapped  in 
double  parchment  papers,  paraffined  cartons  and  outside 
wrappers  The  case  was  a  Continental  Creamery  Company 
paraffined  fiber  board  carrying  case.  This  case  of  butter 
wp  nlaced  in  cold  storage  Alarch  4  and  held  until  July  6 
when  the  exnenment  ended.  The  results  upon  the  com- 
mercial  butters  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  accompanying- 
tables  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


DATA  ON  FIVE  PRINTS  OF  PRIMROSE  BUTTER  MANUFACTURED  BY 
CONTINENTAL  CREAMERY  CO.,  PLACED  IN  OPEN  REFRIG¬ 
ERATOR  IN  HALL,  JAN.  14,  1910. 


Date  of  Weighing'. 

Jan.  14,  1910 . 

Jan.  19,  1910 . 

Jan.  26,  1910 . 

Feb.  3,  1910 . 

Feb.  7,  1910 . 

Feb.  14,  1910 . 

Feb.  22,  1910 . 

Feb.  28,  1910 . 

Mar.  2,  1910 . 

Mar.  9.  1910 . 

Mar.  23,  1910 . 

Apr.  2,  1910 . 

Apr.  22,  1910 . 

Loss  . 

Average  loss,  15.8. 


Wgt.  of 
Print. 
No.  1. 
gms. 

484.4 
480.0 

475.2 

472.2 
471.6 

470.3 
469.2 

468.9 

468.5 

467.1 

464.9 
463.0 

462.1 
22.3 


Wgt.  of 

Wgt.  of  Wgt.  of 

Print. 

Print. 

Print. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

gms. 

gms. 

gms. 

486.7 

486.6 

485.3 

484.7 

485.3 

483.2 

482.7 

484.0 

480.1 

481.3 

482.8 

477.7 

480.9 

482.4 

477.2 

480.2 

481.8 

476.4 

479.5 

481.1 

475.4 

479.4 

481.1 

475.2 

479.1 

480.7 

474.9 

478.1 

479.6 

473.5 

476.8 

478.1 

471.9 

475.1 

476.0 

470.2 

474.5 

475.3 

469.5 

12.2 

11.3 

15.8 

Wgt.  of 
Print. 
No.  5. 
gms. 
490.8 

487.5 
485.0 
483.0 

482.6 

481.6 

480.6 

480.3 
480.0 

478.5 

476.5 
474.1 

473.3 
17.5 


DATA  ON  NINE  PRINTS  CONCORDIA  CREAMERY  BUTTER.  RECEIVED 
FEB.  15,  1910,  AND  PLACED  IN  STORAGE,  WRAPPED  IN  REG¬ 
ULAR  CONCORDIA  WRAPPER — DOUBLE  PARCH¬ 


MENT,  PARAFFINED  CARTON  AND  OUTSIDE 
WRAPPER. 

Date  Print  Print  Print  Print  Print  Print  Print  Print  Print 

.of  No.l.  No.2.  No.3.  No.4.  No.5.  No.6.  No.7.  No.8.  No.9. 

Weighing.  gms.  gms.  gms.  gms.  gms.  gms.  gms.  gms.  gms. 

Feb.  15,  1910 - 473.9  475.2  474.4  469.9  471.0  467.5  472.7  472.6  463.5 

Feb.  22,  1910 - 473.9  475.2  474.1  469.4  470.6  467.5  472.6  472.2  463.0 

Mar.  2,  1910 . 473.0  475.1  473.9  468.6  470.7  467.4  472.4  412.2  462.7 

Mar.  9,  1910 . 472.8  475.0  473.7  468.2  470.5  466.8  472.2  471.9  462.2 

Mar.  23,  1910 - 472.2  474.7  473.5  467.4  470.5  466.5  472.0  471.6  461.5 

Apr.  2,  1910 . 471.4  474.1  472.2  466.2  470.3  466.0  471.0  470.8  460.0 

Apr.  22,  1910.... 471.0  473.2  471.6  464.7  469.9  464.6  470.0  470.0  458.5 

May  11,  1910...  470.5  472.7  470.8  463.4  469.2  464.0  469.5  469.3  456.8 

June  14,  1910... 470.5  473.2  470.7  462.0  469.1  463.0  469.0  468.1  456.6 

July  6,  1910 . 470.5  473.0  470.2  461.8  469.0  462.5  468.8  467.8  455.4 

Foss  .  3.5  2.2  4.2  8.1  8.5  5.0  3.9  4.8  8.2 

Average  loss,  5.4. 


DATA  ON  CASE  THIRTY  PRINTS  OF  MEADOW  GOLD  BUTTER,  CONTI¬ 
NENTAL  CREAMERY  COMPANY,  MARCH  4,  1910.  CASE  IS 
THE  CONTINENTAL  CREAMERY  COMPANY’S  PARAF¬ 


FINED  PASTE  BOARD  CARRIER. 

Date  of  Weighing 

March  4,  1910 . 

March  23,  1910 . 

April  7,  1910 . 

April  21,  1910 . 

May  11,  1910 .  . 

June  14,  1910 . 

July  6,  1910 . 


Weight. 
33%  lbs. 
33%  lbs. 
33%  lbs. 
33%  lbs. 
33%  lbs. 
33 lbs. 
33%  lbs. 


The  five  separately  exposed  prints  of  Primrose  butter 
stored  in  the  open  refrigerator  lost  amounts  ranging  from 
11.3  to  22.3  grams,  the  average  loss  being  15.8  grams,  or 
shglitly  more  than  half  an  ounce,  between  January  14  and 
April  22. 

The  nine  prints  manufactured  by  the  Concordia  Creamery 
Company  lost  from  2.2  to  8.5  grams  between  February  15 
and  July  6.  The  average  loss  was  5.4  grams,  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  an  ounce. 

The  thirty-pound  case  of  Meadow  Gold  butter  was  under 
obser-vation  from  March  4  to  July  6,  but  remained  unaltered 
m  weight  throughout  the  entire  period. 

The  results  with  butter  show  that  prints  wrapped  in  parch¬ 
ment  paper  and  paraffined  carton  and  packed  in  cases  remain 
constant  in  weight,  but  that  such  prints  on  prolonged  ex¬ 
posure  out  of  the  case  will  lose  slightly.  It  is  evident  that 
loss  during  the  time  that  the  retailer  would  have  them  out 
of  the  case  would  be  unappreciable.  Butter  packed  in 
wooden  tubs  will  lose  somewhat  in  weight,  the  water  evi¬ 
dently  being  carried  through  by  the  fiber  of  the  wood  and 
evaporating. 

Mr.  Allen :  I  move  the  Association  give  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Prof.  Willard  for  the  timely  paper  and  the  work  he  has 
devoted  in  preparing  the  paper. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye, 
contrary  no.  The  motion  seems  to  be  carried  and  is  carried. 
We  have  another  paper  for  the  morning  session. 

Hr.  Woods:  I  move  that  we  defer  the  reading  of  the 
remaining  paper  until  afternoon  and  proceed  to  miscellaneous 
business  and  dispose  of  that  before  lunch. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  You  have  hprd  the  motion.  It  is  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  remaining  paper  of  the  morning  be 
the  first  business  of  the  afternoon,  and  that  we  proceed  now 
to  miscellaneous  business.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
All  m  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye,  contrary  no.  The  motion 
IS  carried.  We  are  now  open  for  new  or  miscellaneous 
business. 

Mr.  Mains :  ^  I  don  t  know  whether  I  am  in  order  or  not, 
but  on  our  trip  yesterday  there  were  some  that  had  a  very 
poor  show  of  understanding  the  real  workings  of  the  work 
done,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  gentlemen 
interested ;  something  more  about  the  sugar  business. 

Mr.  Allen  ;  I  made  the  motion. 

The  President :  It  has  been  moved  that  this  matter  be 
referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  action.  You  may 
proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Mains ;  Dr.  Tones  asked  that  we  call  for  some  re¬ 
marks  from  Mr.  Shilstone,  if  he  is  in  the  room,  upon  the 
refining  of  sugar. 

_Mr.  Woods:  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  few  minutes  for 
this  important  discussion— the  paper  that  was  coming  up 
on  labeling  seems  to  be  too  important  to  come  up  under  the 
lirnited  time,  but  we  could  stay  here  for  a  half  hour,  and  I 
think  if  there  is  no  miscellaneous  business  to  be  presented 
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that  we  as  the  Executive  Committee  recommend  that  it  be 
taken  up  at  this  time. 

Seconded. 

The  President:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question,  that  Mr. 
Shilstone  be  asked  at  the  present  time  to  address  upon  the 
questions  relative  to  sugar,  an  explanation  of  the  process 
that  we  saw  yesterday?  All  in  favor  manifest  by  saying 
aye,  contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried,  it  is  carried.  Shall 
the  chair  appoint  somebody  to  escort  Mr.  Shilstone  to  the 
platform  ? 

The  President :  With  your  permission  the  chair  will 
assume  Jhe  appointment  of  the  committee  and  will  appoint 
Mr.  Mains  and  Dr.  Dunlap, 

Mr.  Cannon:  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  time  we  adjourn 
to. 

_  The  President :  The  program  calls  for  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  to  meet  at  two  o’clock. 

Mr.  Cannon:  The  reason  I  asked — whether  or  not  the 
subject  is  important  is  for  you  to  determine — but  it  certainly 
is  discouraging  to  anybody  to  speak  to  empty  seats,  and  I, 
for  one,  don’t  know  that  I  care  to. 

The  President :  Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  I  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Shilstone,  who  is 
before  you  upon  your  invitation,  to  give  you  some  information 
relative  to  the  sugar  question.. 

Mr.  Shilstone:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation:  ^  Some  of  you  or  perhaps  all  of  you,  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  yesterday  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
sugar  plantations  and  sugar  factories  in  our  state,  and  prob¬ 
ably  as  complete  as  there  is  in  the  world.  You  saw  one  phase 
of  the  sugar  industry.  You  saw  the  process  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  highest  grade  of  sugar,  but  you  did  not  see  the 
old  style  process,  which  is  called  the  open  kettle  process.  So 
perhaps  in  my  remarks  it  may  be  well  to  go  into  the  matter 
from  the  origin  of  the  industry. 

When  the  industry  first  commenced,  all  the  operation  was 
carried  out  by  direct  fire,  under  a  series  of  kettles  arranged 
one  succeeding  the  other.  There  was  one  furnace  under  the 
set  of  five  kettles.  The  fire  was  fed  under  the  kettle  in  which 
the  last  of  the  evaporation  was  done  because,  in  that  kettle 
we  wanted  the  greatest  heat,  owing  to  its  containing  the  most 
concentrated  form  of  the  solution.  The  thinnest  liquor  was 
nearest  the  flue,  at  which  point  the  clarifier  or  cane  juice 
receiver  was  situated,  and  under  this  clarifier  there  was  just 
enough  heat  generated  to  cause  a  coagulation  of  the  impurities. 
Today  there  are  no  such  open  kettle  factories  in  this  country, 
producing  sugar  or  syrup  on  a  commercial  scale;  all  evapora¬ 
tion  is  done  by  steam,  either  in  open  pans  or  vacuum  pans. 

In  the  process  of  the  manufacture,  the  cane  coming  from 
the  field  brings  with  it  considerable  quantity  of  dirt,  and  in 
rainy  weather  large  amounts  of  mud  are  gathered  in  handling 
the  cane  that  has  to  be  contended  with  in  the  process.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  impurities  in  the  juice  which  we 
have  to  take  care  of.  The  cane  you  saw  yesterday,  whether 
it  is  crushed  on  a  small  scale  or  on  a  large  scale,  has  passed 
between  rollers.  You  saw  yesterday  what  are  known  as  Kra- 
jeioski  crushers,  which  consist  of  a  pair  of  serrated  rollers, 
which  break  up  the  cane,  and  allow  it  to  pass  in  a  uniform 
rnass  through  the  next  series  of  rollers,  which  consist  some¬ 
times  of  one  set  of  three,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  six  sets 
of  three.  In  the  old  style  process,  the  crushing  outfit  rarely 
exceeded  one  set  of  three  rollers,  which  left  a  considerabl'e 
part  of  the  sugar  still  in  the  fiber.  As  I  go  along,  I  am  going 
to  try  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  old  style  and  the 
present  methods,  because  I  want  to  show  you  how  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  method  of  manufacture,  there  are  many  more  impurities 
which  we  have  to  take  care  of,  than  those  which  had  to  be 
contended  with  by  the  old  manufacturers,  who  just  passed 
their  cane  through  a  horse  mill,  barely  cracking  it,  getting  out 
the  richest  part  of  the  product  and  leaving  most  of  the  objec¬ 
tionable  impurities  still  in  the  fiber. 

After  the  can  has  gone  through  the  crushers  and  through 
the  first  set  of  rollers,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  juice  is 
extracted.  The  fibre  on  leaving  these  rollers  very  often  is 
sprayed  with  a  fine  jet  of  hot  water  in  order  to  swell  the  cells 
and  to  make  an  easier  extraction  of  the  remaining  sugar,  by 
the  following  rollers.  We  aim  to  get  all  the  sugar  we  can  out 
of  the  cane,  and  a  modern  equipment  will  succeed  in  obtaining 
80_per  cent  of  the  original  weight  of  the  cane  in  the  shape  of 
juice. 

The  juice  from  all  the  rollers  is  mixed  and  brought  to  the 
receiving  tank  and  is  ready  for  the  process  of  clarification. 
This  juice  contains,  besides  cane  sugar  or,  properly  speaking, 
sucrose,  also  invert  sugar,  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  Levulose, 
and  it  contains  the  coloring  matter  that  has  been  crushed  from 
the  rind  of  the  cane,  which,  in  the  purple  cane,  can  readily 


be  seen  as  a  distinct  purple  color  in  the  juice.  The  coloring 
matter  from  the  white  cane  does  not  make  itself  apparent  until 
heat  is  applied  to  it.  Some  of  the  other  impurities  consist  of 
cane  gum,  which  some  of  you  noticed  yesterday  as  a  white 
flake  on  the  surface  of  the  cane.  It  amounts  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  actual  mud,  which  is  eliminated  from  the  juice  and  is 
at  present  being  experimented  with,  with  a  view  of  saving  it 
as  a  valuable  by-product.  Then,  besides,  we  have  Albuminoids 
and  pectinous  matter,  and  a  host  of  other  things,  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  identify  so  far.  It  is  necessar}'  to  get 
rid  of  these  impurities,  because  we  must  get  the  sugar  out  in 
the  purest  condition  for  the  market,  unless  we  want  to  sell 
our  sugar  to  the  refinery.  We  do  not  want  to  put  ourselves 
universally  under  the  power  of  the  refiner,  giving  them  the 
privilege  of  pricing  our  product,  and  most  of  our  plantations 
in  Louisiana  aim  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  by  producing 
a  high  grade  of  white  sugar.  Besides  the  sugar,  we  also  want 
a  by-product  that  is  of  a  commercial  value,  in  the  shape  of  a 
light  colored  sweet  molasses.  The  more  impurities  left  in  the 
cane  juice,  the  darker  will  be  our  product,  and  as  you  all  know 
the  public  usually  wants  its  food  as  pleasing  to  the  sight  as 
possible,  and  it  is  particularly  so  with  our  molasses. 

There  have  been  many  methods  tried  for  removing  impuri¬ 
ties.  Originally,  only  heating  and  filtering  or  settling  was  used, 
but  on  a  large  scale  it  is  impossible  to  filter  cane  juice  unless 
it  is  treated  so  as  to  render  the  gelatinous  albumenoid  pre¬ 
cipitate  more  granular  in  form,  so  as  to  avoid  forming  a  jelly 
coating,  in  the  early  stages,  over  the  surface  of  the  filter 
cloths,  which  render  them  as  impervious  to  the  liquor  as  a 
sheet  of  iron.  We  have  tried  carbonic  acid  in  combination 
with  lime  in  place  of  sulphur,  so  far  as  have  we  been  unable 
to  use  it,  because  we  have  in  our  cane  juice  invert  sugar  that 
is  present  in  large  amounts  as  compared  with  beet  juice,  and 
owing  to  the  extensive  amounts  of  lime  necessary  in  the  car¬ 
bonization  process,  there  are  formed  dark  products  of  lime 
and  invert  sugar,  which  make  the  method  inapplicable  in  the 
case  of  cane  products.  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  apply- 
ing  this  process  later,  as  it  is  my  opinion  that  proper  investi  ¬ 
gation  has  not  been  made.  I  know  of  some  work  which  is 
being  done  at  present  along  these  lines,  which,  if  successful, 
will  permit  the  large  sugar  manufacturer  to  eliminate  sulphur 
and  afford  him  a  large  return  in  sugar  from  his  cane,  but  will 
give  him  a  very  inferior  grade  of  molasses.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  carbonic  acid  plant  is  a  very  expensive  outfit.  The 
small  planter  could  not  adopt  it,  and  in  no  case  could  it  be 
used  where  molasses  is  wanted  for  table  purposes,  and  as  in 
the  case  of  beet  sugar  manufacture,  the  by-product  would  only 
be  fit  for  the  distiller.  There  are  numbers  of  other  processes 
which  have  been  tried,  such  as  using  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  none  of  which  have  been  successful.  We 
are  using  today  the  same  process  that  was  used  in  1810,  that 
is,  lime  and  sulphur. 

After  the  juice  comes  from  the  mill,  whether  it  be  in  an 
open  kettle  factory  or  in  a  vacuum  factory,  a  small  or  large 
factory,  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  sulphur  dioxide  gas, 
whether  in  a  box  by  passing  the  juice  over  shelves,  where 
it  meets  the  gas,  which  is  forced  into  the  box,  or  the  gas  is 
forced  by  compressed  air  through  the  juice  contained  in  tanks; 
in  either  case  a  certain  amount  of  the  gas  is  absorbed  by  the 
cane  juice.  The  action  of  the  acid  on  the  juice  is  two-fold. 
The  breaking  up  of  some  of  the  impurities,  a  bleaching  of  the 
coloring  matter,  and  besides  there  remains  a  certain  amount  of 
sulphurous  acid  which  is  to  be  used  later  on  by  the  addition  of 
lime  in  forming  a  precipitate  which  is  heavy  and  settles 
readily.  I  wish  to  show  you  where  that  action  of  bleaching 
is  entirely  lost,  and  that  sulphur  dioxide  cannot  be  considered 
as  being  used  by  the  sugar  industry  as  a  bleaching  agent.  Most 
of  us  know  that  the  effects  of  sulphur  dioxide  as  a  bleaching 
agent  in  the  presence  of  heat  is  destroyed,  and  as  our  cane 
products  undergo  at  least  12  hours  of  continuous  heating  from 
the  time  they  enter  the  mill  until  they  come  out  as  sugar,  there 
is  no  sulphur  dioxide  left  in  the  finished  product  to  do  any 
bleaching.  But  to  continue,  after  our  juice  is  properly  sul¬ 
phured,  which  point  is  carefully  watched  by  the  chemist,  we 
must  take  care  of  the  acidity.  We  cannot  heat  the  juice  until 
we  have  done  so.  If  we  heated  the  sulphured  juice,  we  would 
have  an  inversion  of  cane  sugar,  which  would  give  a  small 
amount  of  sugar  crystals  and  a  large  amount  of  molasses. 
It  is  sugar  a  manufacturer  wants  for  his  yield,  and  on  which 
he  must  rnake  his  money,  and  not  on  the  by-product,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  must  have  as  attractive  a  by-product  as  it  is 
possible  to  produce,  his  profit  being  on  the  two  combined. 

The  sulphured  juice  is  neutralized  to  a  point  as  nearly 
neutral  as  possible,  by  the  addition  of  lime,  and  is  then  heated 
to  boiling.  Yesterday  you  saw  what  is  known  as  the  Deming 
process  for  sulphuring  and  liming  and  the  removal  of  the 
precipitate.  In  Mr.  Deming’s  process  the  juice  is  sulphured  in 
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tanks,  is  heated  in  closed  heaters  and  then  passed  rapidly  to 
the  separating  tanks,  in  the  center  of  which  are  arranged  a 
cone,  tapering  upwards,  the  liquid  traveling  upwards  deposit¬ 
ing  the  dirt  as  it  goes  and  overflowing  from  the  top  in  a  fairly 
clear  condition. 

Deming’s  idea  originally  was  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
filtering  by  drawing  the  mud  off  from  the  bottom  of  his  set¬ 
tling  tanks  and  the  juice  from  the  top.  The  Godcheaux  com¬ 
pany  have  found  it  advisable  to  filter  all  their  juice  after  it 
comes  from  these  tanks,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  product. 
It  happened  yesterday  that  there  were  four  of  the  sulphur 
tanks  in  operation  and  you  smelled  a  lot  of  sulphur  coming 
from  them;  if  any  of  you  would  have  investigated,  you  would 
have  found  that  the  last  tank  was  producing  all  the  sulphur 
there  was  in  the  air,  that  was  an  empty  tank  that  had  a  leaking 
valve  in  it.  Sulphur  attacks  all  the  metals  we  can  use  in 
making  these  connections  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
keep  valves  tight.  All  the  sulphur  that  is  passed  into  the  tanks 
of  juice  should  be  absorbed  by  the  liquid,  and  if  that  process 
were  properly  conducted  you  would  not  know  there  was  sul¬ 
phur  being  burned  in  the  factory ;  any  gas  escaping  indicates 
a  waste.  The  process  of  treatment  with  sulphur  is  watched 
very  closely  by  the  chemist,  as  a  definite  acidity  is  required  in 
the  juice,  depending  on  the  quality  of  sugar  he  must  turn  out. 
He  makes  acidity  determinations  and  stops  the  sulphur  supply 
at  the  right  moment.  Compressed  air  is  passed  then  to  mix 
the  juice  up  thoroughly,  and  at  the  same  time,  before  any 
heat  is  applied,  lime  paste  is  added.  The  lime  is  added  to 
precipitate  some  of  the  impurities  and  to  form  salts  of  sul¬ 
phur  which  are  heavy  and  which  assist  in  carrying  down  the 
lighter  albuminoid,  which  precipitate  rapidly.  We  don’t  want 
acid  present,  it  injures  our  product  by  creating  a  loss  of  in¬ 
version.  You  understand  that  the  use  of  sulphur  dioxide 
cannot  be  abused. 

After  the  juice  has  been  limed,  heat  is  applied  to  it  either 
in  the  tank  or  in  closed  heaters.  This  heating  causes  the 
albumenoids  and  other  impurities  to  separate  and  renders 
insoluble  the  lime  sulphur  salts,  and  the  whole  becomes  rapidly 
deposited  by  the  aid  of  the  heavier  lime  salts.  In  many  fac- 
tofies  this  heating  is  done  in  tanks  which  are  called  clarifiers. 
Some  of  you  noticed  after  you  left  the  sulphur  tanks  and  had 
gone  oyer  in  the  direction  of  the  evaporating  pans,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  building,  a  series  of  tanks  which  were  con¬ 
nected  by  shallow  troughs.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  were 
described  to  you  at  all,  but  these  were  clarifiers.  In  these 
clarifiers,  in  the  old  style  factory,  the  juice  was  heated,  and 
even  today  in  many  modern  factories  they  use  them  instead 
of  the  Deming  process,  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  latter.  When  the  juice  is  heated,  it  throws  out  a 
mud  of  scum  to  the  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  blanket,  which 
is  from  two  to  four  inches  thick.  The  clarifier  man  awaits  for 
the  break  of  the  scum  in  the  middle  of  the  tank  where  the  heat 
is  greatest,  to  shut  off  his  steam.  The  heat  is  stopped  im¬ 
mediately,  because  we  have  reached  a  temperature  approxi¬ 
mate  to  boiling  and  we  do  not  want  to  boil  because  we  could 
break  up  the  albumenoid  precipitate.  If  this  happens,  we  can¬ 
not  separate  the  juice  properly  from-the  impurities  and  they 
get  into  the  finished  product,  producing  an  objectionable  color 
and_  flavor.  In  the  Godcheaux  factory,  they  eliminate  these 
clariflers  and  they  filter  the  juice  after  it  has  been  through 
the  Deming  tanks.  In  using  clarifiers  the  surface  mud  is 
brushed  into  the  troughs,  where  it  goes  to  the  filter  presses. 
We  have  then  remaining,  juice  which  still  contains  a  large 
amount  of  suspended  impurities  and  which  with  the  aid  of 
lime  salts  present  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  At  the 
end  of  about  forty-five  minutes  we  find  about  two  inches  of 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  the  balance  is  a  clear  liquid 
slightly  reddish  in  color.  In  case  it  is  red,  it  indicates  an 
excessive  use  of  lime  or  a  short  supply  of  sulphur  dioxide  gas. 
We  draw  off  the_  clear  liquor  and  it  is  ready  to  make  into 
syrup  or  further  into  sugar. 

As  some  of  you  gentlemen  know,  the  people  of  the  north  and 
east  often  speak  of  this  concentrated  juice  as  cane  juice;  what 
they  mean  is  a  product  of  the  cane  which  has  been  evaporated 
to  a  density^  of  70  per  cent  solids,  and  what  we  call  cane 
syrup,  that  is,  the  syrup  which  is  sold  as  a  food  product  and 
containing  70  per  cent  of  solids,  does  not  readily  sour.  Syrup 
which  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  converting  into  sugar  in  a 
vacuum  pan  is  evaporated  first  in  effects,  which  are  vacuum 
evaporators  in  a  series  of  two  or  three,  to  a  much  lighter 
density  than  when  made  for  the  market,  and  containing  about 
45  per  cent  of  water.  The  syrup  which  you  saw  yesterday  is 
of  the  latter  grade,  and  goes  from  the  effects  or  first  vacuum 
evaporators,  to  tanks  where  the  albuminoid  precipitates  are 
settled  and  then  into  the  vacuum  pans  where  the  crystals  of 
sugar  are  made.  We  cannot  use  the  vacuum  pan  for  making 
syrup  for  table  purposes,  as  it  ruins  the  flavor  of  the  product. 


I  am  the  chemist  of  the  largest  syrup  and  molasses  canning 
corporation  in  the  world,  and  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  am  not 
using  this  as  an  advertisement,  but  I  will  indicate  for  your 
information  that  cane  syrup,  as  compared  with  the  product  of 
our  own  factory  which  is  extensively  advertised  under  the 
brand  “Velva”  and  which  all  of  you  can  purchase  in  any  mar¬ 
ket,  is  the  product  of  an  open  kettle  factory,  where  all  the 
evaporation  is  carried  on  in  open  kettles  with  steam.  That 
syrup  is  sent  to  the  public,  containing  all  of  the  sugar  that  was 
originally  contained  in  the  cane  juice,  from  which  the  im¬ 
purities  were  removed  as  far  as  possible  and  a  portion  of  the 
water  evaporated.  There  is  no  sugar  taken  out,  as  we  want 
as  sweet  a  syrup  as  possible,  and  although  some  of  you  seem 
to  doubt  it,  it  is  a  fact  that  cane  syrup  can  be  obtained  in  any 
large  city  and  in  most  of  the  small  cities  of  the  United  States 
in  an  absolutely  pure  condition. 

We  now  understand  what  the  term  syrup  means.  In  the 
vacuum  factory,  as  you  saw  yesterday,  the  settled  syrup  is 
drawn  into  the  vacuum  pan  and  boiled  until  crystals  com¬ 
mence  to  form.  As  the  grain  grows,  more  syrup  is  added 
to  increase  its  size,  until  the  sugar  mixer  sees  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  as  large  a  crystal  as  the  special  grade  of  sugar  he  re¬ 
quires  demands.  He  has  now  in  his  vacuum  pan  what  is 
known  as  luassecuit,  about  95  per  cent  total  solids,  which 
pntains  the  crystals  of  sugar  and  the  molasses.  This  mass 
is  discharged  into  the  tank  from  which  the  centrifugals  are 
fed.  1  he  mass  is  then  drawn  into  the  centrifugal  machines, 
which  consist  of  an  inner  rotating  basket  lined  with  finely  per¬ 
forated  wire  mesh  and  suspended  by  shafts  in  the  middle  of 
it  on  a  stationary  jacket.  The  inner  basket  is  rotated  at 
about  one  thousand  revolutions  per  minute.  The  molasses  is 
thrown  out  of  the  basket  and  the  sugar  is  retained  inside  of 
the  screen.  The  sugar  is  washed  with  a  fine  spray  of  warm 
water,  and  if  the  highest  grade  of  sugar  is  being  made  it  is 
also  washed  with  a  minimum  amount  of  harmless  blue  solu¬ 
tion,  to  give  it  a  sparkling  white  color.  When  it  is  dry  the 
sugar  is  discharged  from  the  centrifugal  and  is  ready  for  the 
market  to  be  filled  into  bags  or  barrels.  The  molasses  which 
runs  from  this  sugar  is  what  is  known  as  first  molasses  and 
contains  about  45  per  cent  sucrose  and  has  a  purity,  or  ratio 
of  sugar  to  total  solids  calculated  on  a  dry  basis’  of  about 
48  per  cent. 

The  first  molasses  is  sometimes  sold  for  food  purposes,  or 
is  again  boiled  and  a  second  crop  of  crystals  made  from  it. 
It  is  used  now  to  mix  syrup  or  even  melt  second  sugar  and 
mix  with  this  molasses  in  order  to  obtain  crystals  as  high 
testing  as  those  originally  made  from  the  straight  syrup.  The 
same  process  of  separation  of  the  molasses  and  sugar  is  gone 
through  as  before,  and  the  product  remaining  in  the  centrifu¬ 
gal  is  either  second  sugar,  testing  89  per  cent  to  90  per  cent 
sucrose,  if  syrup  was  originally  used  to  make  the  grain  along 
with  the  first  molasses,  and  as  a  by-product  we  have  second 
molasses.  This  second  molasses  tests  38  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent  sucrose  and  has  a  purity  of  about  39  per  cent.  The  sec¬ 
ond  molasses  is  also  sold  for  food  purposes,  or  is  reboiled  and 
a  third  sugar  made.  This  process  takes  several  months  to 
complete  as  the  purity  is  very  low  and  the  crystals  grow  very 
slowly,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  molasses  from  impuri¬ 
ties  present. 

The  second  molasses  is  boiled  in  the  winter  to  a  very  heavy 
body  and  put  away  in  tanks  until  the  following  summer, 
when  the  crystals  have  grown  large  enough  to  be  retained  by 
the  mesh  of  the  centrifugal.  The  sugar  from  this  massecuit  is 
third  sugar,  testing  87  per  cent  to  89  per  cent  sucrose,  and 
the  molasses  is  known  as  third  molasses  or  black  strap,  and 
is  used  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  alcohol  and 
cattle  feed.  It  contains  34  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  sucrose  and 
shows  purity  of  about  30  per  cent.  This  completes  the  mod¬ 
ern  process  of  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  and  its  by¬ 
products. 

To  go  back  to  the  old  style  open  kettle  process,  we  have 
seen  how  the  impurities  were  removed  in  clarifying  by  skim¬ 
ming  and  settling.  The  juice  is  then  boiled  in  open  evapora¬ 
tors,  or  brush  pans,  as  they  are  called,  and  as  the  albumen¬ 
oids  and  other  impurities  gather  on  the  surface  they  are 
skimmed  off.  When  the  syrup  has  reached  a  density  of  50 
per  cent  to  70  per  cent  solids,  it  is  run  into  tanks,  where  fur¬ 
ther  settling  takes  place.  The  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  and 
barreled,  if  to  be  sold  as  syrup,  or  it  is  drawn  into  another 
evaporator  where  it  is  boiled  to  about  90  per  cent  solids,  it  is 
then  run  into  shallow  tanks  where  an  operator  paddles  it  until 
crystals  begin  to  form.  When  the  mass  finally  cools,  it  is 
found  that  crystallization  has  taken  a  place  and  we  have  a 
solid  mass  of  crystals  and  molasses  as  in  the  case  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  coming  from  the  vacuum  pan. 

The  modern  open  kettle  factory  uses  centrifugals  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  sugar  from  the  molasses,  the  old  method  was  to 
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fill  the  mass  in  the  bags  which  were  suspended  on  racks 
around  the  stanchion.  Under  the  floor  of  this  room  was  a 
big  tank  and  as  the  molasses  drained  from  the  bags  it  ran 
into  the  tank.  1  must  say  that  the  modern  method  is  much 
to  be  preferred,  as  these  underground  tanks  were  easy  col¬ 
lectors  of  dirt,  and  I  have  seen  animals  of  all  kinds  taken 
out  of  them.  Even  today,  in  the  West  Indies,  this  crude 
method  is  still  being  carried  on. 

d  he  molasses  from  this  mass  is  open  kettle  molasses  and  is 
distinguished  from  vacuum  pan  molasses  by  its  containing  a 
large  amount  of_  very  fine  crystals  of  sugar,  which  were  too 
small  to  be  retained  in  the  centrifugal.  These  crystals  give 
a  cieamy  color  and  a  very  sweet  taste  to  open  kettle  molasses 
and  enhance  its  value.  They  are  present  owing  to  the  irregu¬ 
lar  crystallization  of  the  mass,  which  cannot  be  controlled  as  is 
done  in  the  vacuum  pan. 

Many  of  y'ou  have  asked  me  why  we  cannot  get  this  creamy, 
open  kettle  molasses  any  more  away  from  New  Orleans.  'l 
will  say  that  it  is  because  molasses  is  not  properly  shipped 
when  handled  in  barrels;  because  it  readily  ferments,  and  a 
leaking  molasses  barrel  is  anything  but  attractive  when  cov¬ 
ered  with  flies.  This  is  where  the  canner  has  his  innings. 
Syrup  can  be  put  up  in  cans  and  sterilized,  and  beyond  a 
slight  change  in  flavor  due  to  sterilization,  the  product  remains 
the  same  as  when  it  was  in  barrels.  On  the  other  hand,  open 
kettle  molasses  or  any  molasses  containing  sugar  crystals 
^nnot  be  canned  without  changing  its  physical  appearance. 
To  can  molasses  properly  it  must  be  heated  to  185  degrees  F. 
before  sealing;  this  temperature  absorbing  the  crystals  and 
also  causing  a  distinct  inversion  of  sucrose.  When  the  mo¬ 
lasses  is  again  cooled  there  is  no  further  separation  of  the 
crystals ,  so  the  valuable  part  is  lost  and  you  will  say,  “It  is 
not  the  same.”  We  canners  are  catering  to  the  trade  from 
^January  to  December,  and  we  must  supply  a  uniform,  attrac- 

ship  our  brand  of -open  kettle  molasses 
(Jrla,  put  up  in  a  barrel,  to  a  grocer  in  Madison  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  Mrs.  Smith  wanted  some  in  January,  she  would 
probably  get  it  good  and  sound.  In  July  it  would  be  sour 
and  covered  with  flies,  and  Mrs.  Smith  would  not  come  back 
for  pny  more  next  January. 

l\Iy  firm,  Peinck  &  Ford,  Ftd.,  desired  to  extend  a  welcome 
to  the  Association  as  a  body,  but  unfortunately  our  new  plant 
is  only  partially  complete  and  it  is  . not  a  safe  place  for  a 
large  number  of  people  to  wander  around  at  any  time,  owing 
to  the  amount  of  unprotected  machinery  in  every  direction.  1 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  few  of  your  commissioners 
and  chemists  through  our  plant  and  they  were  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  usual  amount  of  care  we  throw  around  our  prod¬ 
uct,  to  give  the  consuming  public  a  food  which  is  healthful 
and  clean.  We  strain  our  molasses  and  syrups  as  they  are 
emptied  from  the  barrels  into  the  mixing  tanks,  and  again 
through  a  very  fine  sieve  just  before  going  into  the  cans. 

As  far  as  sulphur  is  concerned,  I  am  not  going  to  make 
any  remarks  regarding  its  healthfulness.  I  have  my  per¬ 
sonal  opinion,  but  it  carries  no  weight.  I  want  to  say  that  if 
any  commissioner  or  chemist  thinks  that  the  sugar  manu¬ 
facturer  uses  sulphur  because  he  wants  to,  and  does  not  care 
how  he  uses  it,  he  makes  a  mistake.  The  sugar  manufac¬ 
turers  have  to  handle  it  as  judiciously  as  they  can,  they  can¬ 
not  put  any  more  into  the  product  than  they  absolutely  need, 
because  they  lose  sugar  and  an  acid  molasses  is  of  no  great 
value.  That  is  what  a  chemist  is  for,  on  a  large  sugar  planta¬ 
tion  ;  they  don  t  want  a  chemist  to  boil  sugar  or  to  watch  the 
mechanical  process.  .1  would  like  to  have  you  gentlemen  go 
away  from  here  thinking  that  the  sugar  industrv  is  not  try¬ 
ing  to  use  sulphur  wrongfully,  and  our  planters  and  manu¬ 
facturers  who  put  the  product  on  the  market  are  putting  it 
there  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  ability. 

Air.  Brown  :  Would  you  mind  telling  us  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  us  who  come  from  beet  sugar  states  just  what  the 
difference  is  between  the  beet  sugar  and  the  cane  sugar  manu¬ 
facture  ?  Let  us  know  whether  diffusion  is  favored  in  the 
making  of  cane  sugar. 

Air.  Shilstone :  The  beet  jTiice  does  not  contain  the  amount 
of  invert  sugar  that  cane  juice  does,  and  the  lieet  factories 
can  use  the  carbonization  process,  which  requires  a  large  ex¬ 
cess  of  lime  and  the  removal  of  the  excess  with  carlionic  acid 
.gas,  because  they  do  not  have  any  glucosate  of  lime  form¬ 
ing.  You  saw  yesterday  that  only  a  few  packages  of  lime 
were  necessary^  to  run  that  immense  cane  sugar  factory.  You 
go  to  a  carbonization  plant,  and  you  will  find  that  their  prin¬ 
cipal  installation  is  an  immense  lime  kiln.  Diffusion  is  not 
used  because  the  large  quantity  of  water  required  necessarily 
calls  for  an  equivalent  of  steam  or  evaporation.  On  the  other 
hand  as  I  have  previously  stated,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
diffusion  in  the  shape  of  the  saturation  of  the  cane  fiber,  as  it 
leaves  the  first  or  second  rollers,  but  this  is  carefully  watched. 


We  have  also  found  in  our  process  that  diffusion  brings  out 
considerably  more  impurities  than  crushing,  and  with  our  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  crushing  we  obtain  practically  as  great  a  vield 
of  sugar.  o  j' 

Mr.  Allen ;  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  question 
Coming  in  yesterday  from  the  plantation,  I  met  a  man  I 
don  t  remember  the  gentleman’s  name,  but  perhaps  Commis¬ 
sioner  Jones,  if  he  is  in  the  room,  will  know.  He  told  us 
that  he  was  a  planter  and  made  a  first  syrup,  that  is,  taking 
none  of  the  sugar  out,  and  that  in  his  case  he  does  not  use 
sulphur.  He  promised,  I  believe,  to  send  us  some  samples 
and  a  description  of  his  plant,  and  he  also  said  something 
about  which  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  direct  your  attention 
to  and  give  us  some  information.  He  said  something  about 
mixing.  He  said  the  molasses  comes  to  New  Orleans  and 
the  mixer  bleaches  it  and  does  other  things  with  it  and  a 
great  misrepresentation  is  worked  off.  I  would  like  to  get 
information  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Shilstone:  I  am  very  glad'that  question  has  come  up 
because  I  want  to  talk  about  the  bleaching  end  of  it  As  far 
as  the  man  who  does  not  use  sulphur,  I  want  to  meet  him- 
he  IS  not  selling  on  this  market,  and  he  must  have  just  a  small 
place  and  sells  his  few  barrels  of  syrup  to  general  merchants 
around  him.  I  have  visited,  I  can  honestly  say,  99  per  cent  of 
the  sugar  plantations  in  this  state,  and  I  don’t  know  of  one 
that  IS  not  using  sulphur  who  is  not  making  a  product  for  the 
refinery  and  rnolasses  for  the  distillery.  I  can  take  vou  to  a 
plantation  which  does  not  use  sulphur.  Go  dowiTto  Gov. 
VVarmoth  s  place  just  below  the  city,  and  you  can  see  a  place 
where  there  has  not  been  an  ounce  of  sulphur  in  the  factory 
for  years  and  years,  but  look  at  his  books — he  is  selling  to  the 
refinery  If  Gov.  Warmoth  wanted  to  sell  his  molasses  to  a 
canner,  he  would  get  for  it  about  seven  cents  a  gallon,  and  it 
could  only  be  used  for  cattle  feed  or  the  distillery.  On  the 
hand,  the  man  who  does  use  sulphur  in  the  process, 
eliminating  the  impurities  and  taking  out  just  as  much  sugar’ 
gets  eighteen  cents  to  twenty-eight  cents  for  his  by-product! 
Now,  you  ask  why  the  man  who  makes  his  product  for  the 
refinery,  prefers  to  do  so?  He  figures  that  his  increase  in 
weight  of  sugar,  it  being  required  to  test  only  96  per  cent, 
and  his  lower  cost  in  manufacture,  not  requiring  extra  filtra¬ 
tion,  pays  him  to  rnake  this  class  of  product.  About  the  plant¬ 
er  you  mention,  did  that  gentleman  give  you  his  name? 

Mr.  Allen:  He  gave  his  name  and  it  has  slipped  mv  mind- 
but  I  think  I  can  get  you  the  name. 

Mr.  Shilstone:  Where  does  he  live  and  where  is  his  olanta 
tion,  and  all  about  it? 

Mr.  Allen :  He  promised  to  send  us  samples  of  his  product 
and  information  regarding  his  plant.  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested  in  the  statement  he  made  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
send  us  some  samples  and  also  a  description  of  his  methods 
and  plant? 


Mr.  Rose .  The  gentleman  was  a  syrup  manufacturer,  not 
a  sugar  manufacturer,  and  he  claimed,  which  is  a  fact,  that  he 
was  clarifying  solely  by  heat  and  skimming,  and  was  using 
neither  lime  nor  sulphur  in  the  manufacture,  which  is  a  com- 
rnon  practice  all  through  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  in  Geor- 
We  do  make  a  great  deal  of  pure  cane  syrup  without 
the  use  of  sulphur  and  in  many  instances  without  the  use  of 
lime,  although  I  advocate  a  small  amount  of  lime  for  coag- 
uEtion.  Most  of  the  Florida  and  Georgia  syrups  are  made 
absolutely  without  sulphur  or  lime.  That  is  a  syrup  factory 
in  which  no  sugar  is  made. 

Mr.  Allen:  Is  that  syrup  put  upon  the  market  successfully? 

_  Mr.  Rose:  Yes;  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  it,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  is  that  demand  by  the  mixers  or  mixer  who  uses 
Georgia  or  Florida  or  Louisiana  ribbon  cane  syrup  with  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  glucose  or  corn  syrup. 

Mr.  Shilstone :  That  is  a  different  thing  altogether,  gentle¬ 
men.  I  want  to  tell  you  this:  The  man  who  clarifies  with  a 
little  bit  of  lime,  or  with  only  heat,  is  the  man  who  is  not 
crushing  his  cane  and  not  getting  out  what  he  should.  You 
cannot  dispute  that,  one  minute.  He  is  not  crushing  his  cane, 
and  that  man—— I  don  t  know  who  he  is,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  who  he  is — and  I  would  venture  to  bet  that  that  man  is 
not  producing  enough  syrup  to  fill  our  machines  for  five 
minutes  in  one  day,  and  I  can  take  you  to  hundreds  of  others 
in  this  state,  who  use  a  horse  mill  to  crush  their  cane ;  they 
have  a  flat  trough  and  they  skim  and  skim  and  when  they  get 
done  they  obtain  about  ten  gallons  of  syrup  to  the  ton  of 
cane  and  their  product  is  red,  and  has  the  flavor  of  a  sweet 
molasses.  We  get  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  gallons  to  a 
tone  of  cane.  Why?  Because  we  crush  out  all  the  sugar  we 
can  get  and  therefore  remove  a  large  amount  of  impurities ; 
all  the  albumenoids  and  all  the  gum  and  other  things  we 
don’t  want,  come  out  with  the  sugar.  Now,  we  have  to  get 
rid  of  that,  and  we  can  not  by  heating  alone;  I  don’t  care  how 
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careful  you  are,  you  lose  sugar  if  you  do  noi:  use  sulphur  when 
you  use  lime.  The  minute  you  put  lime  there  alone  you  all 
probably  know  what  happens.  You  get  lime  salts  with  the 
sugars  formed,  which  are  readily  attacked  by  the  heat.  I 
don’t  care  how  careful  you  are,  if  you  want  to  get  your  yield 
of  sugar  and  a  high  quality  you  must  use  sulphur  to  break 
up  these  salts.  I  will  say  this,  although  personally  I  cannot 
guarantee  it,  yet  the  interests  with  which  I  am  connected  will 
give  a  fortune  to  the  man  who  furnishes  the  sugar  industry 
something  which  will  take  the  place  of  sulphur  or  the  com¬ 
bination  of  lime  and  sulphur,  and  give  a  high  grade  of  both 
sugar  and  molasses. 

Now,  in  regard  to  mixing,  we  all  know  that  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  to  take  molasses  and  mix  it  with  glucose  or  corn 
syrup,  but  I  don’t  think  you  will  find  a  canner  who  has  put 
a  compound  of  corn  syrup  and  molasses  on  the  market  who 
has  not  labeled  it  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find 
many  small  syrup  makers  on  the  plantations,  mixing  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  glucose  or  corn  syrup  with  their  product  while  they  are 
boiling  it,  and  sell  it  to  retail  groceries,  never  saying  any¬ 
thing  about  the  glucose.  If  he  is  found  out,  he  says  that  he 
used  the  corn  syrup  to  prevent  crystallization,  and  he  really 
thinks  he  did. 

Mr.  Allen:  Is  there  any  way  of  telling  by  analysis  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  first  syrup,  no  sugar  taken  out,  and  the 
second  or  third? 

Mr.  Shilstone:  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  We  have 
got  a  fairly  average  ratio  of  invert  sugar  or  glucose  and  su¬ 
crose  to  start  with  in  the  juice,  it  will  contain  about  11  per 
cent  sucrose  and  1  per  cent  invert  sugar,  that  is  in  the  cane 
juice.  Of  course,  that  is  subject  to  variation,  you  under¬ 
stand,  when  the  cane  is  green  we  get  more  invert  sugar,  per¬ 
haps  one  and  a  half  per  cent  to  two  per  cent,  and  less  sucrose, 
perhaps  eight  per  cent. 

Mr.  Allen:  How  is  that  with  respect  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Shilstone :  In  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  invert  sugar  remains  in  the  by-product  and  only 
the  sucrose  is  taken  out,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the 
syrup  from  which  you  asked  me  to  start  as  a  basis  of  com¬ 
parison.  In  the  syrup  the  ratio  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
juice,  about  5  per  cent  invert  sugar  and  50  per  cent  sucrose. 
In  the  case  of  first  molasses  the  ratio  goes  up  and  we  get  10 
per  cent  to  14  per  cent  invert  sugar  and  40  per  cent  to  48  per 
cent  sucrose. 

In  second  molasses  the  invert  sugar  goes  as  high  as  16  per 
cent  to  18  per  cent;  sucrose  35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent;  the 
third  molasses  or  black  strap  24  per  cent  to  28  per  cent  su¬ 
crose  ;  21  per  cent  to  27  per  cent  invert  sugar. 

Mr.  Emery:  Does  “Velva”  contain  all  the  sugar;  is  it  a 
first  syrup? 

Mr.  Shilstone:  Yes,  and  for  your  information  I  will  say 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  second  syrup.  After  syrup  comes 
first  molasses,  and  as  I  have  just  explained,  it  is  easily  indi¬ 
cated  by  an  excessive  amount  of  invert  sugar  present.  _ 

Mr.  Jones  of  Louisiana:  I  wish  to  announce  again  the 
oyster  steam  which  will  take  place  this  evening  at  eight 
o’clock,  you  are  all  invited  and  I  have  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  note : 

Mayor  Behrman  has  just  telephoned  me  that  Mr., 
Fabacher’s  arrangements  for  tonight  are  complete  and  that 
Mr.  Fabacher  will  offer  a  most  satisfactory  evening  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Fabacher  has  provided  a  very  satisfactory  spread  and 
he  will  furnish  music  and  will  appreciate  it  very  much  if  not 
only  there  will  be  a  full  attendance  and  if  in  addition  to  this 
full  attendance  the  guests  come  with  their  appetites  unsat¬ 
isfied,  as  Mr.  Fabacher  desires  especially  to  cater  to  appe¬ 
tites  which  have  not  already  been  more  than  satisfied  by 
copious  dinners.  The  Mayor’s  interest  in  the  matter  has 
pleased  me  a  great  deal,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  Mr. 
Fabacher  will  carry  out  everything  to  the  letter.  The  ladies 
are  most  especially  invited  to  this  oyster  steam. 

The  Secretary :  The  ladies  who  have  gone  on  the  auto¬ 
mobile  ride  will  not  return  for  lunch  and  their  husbands 
need  not  wait  for  them. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  of  Alabama:  I  am  authorized  by  gentle¬ 
men  in  Mobile  to  extend  an  invitation  to  all  parties  who  are 
going  east,  west,  north  or  south,  to  stop  over  in  Mobile. 
There  will  be  entertainments  given  them  by  the  Mobile  Farm 
Land  Company  and  guests  probably  will  be  taken  on  to  the 
coast  and  receive  entertainment  and  everything  free. 

I  will  hand  this  to  the  secretary  and  will  be  glad  in  the 
name  of  Alabama  to  join  in  extending  you  a  welcome  to  our 
borders.  We  will  be  glad  further  if  all  who  can  come  will 
notify  the  Secretary  so  that  he  may  notify  these  gentlemen 
and  they  will  provide  ‘mtertainment  for  everybody. 

The  President :  You  nave  heard  Ae  .notion  put  by  the 


gentleman  from  Maine  that  we  return  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  talked  to  us,  Mr.  Shilstone.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  manifest  by  saying 
aye.  Contrary,  no.  The  motion  is  carried  and  the  motion  to 
take  a  recess  until  two  o’clock  is  carried. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  O’clock  p.  m. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  President:  The  Secretary  desires  to  make  an  an¬ 
nouncement  before  we  commence  the  afternoon’s  program. 

The  Secretary :  At  the  Denver  meeting  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  or  not,  but  there 
was  something  passed  in  regard  to  the  annual  dues  of  ten 
dollars  being  due  at  the  meeting.  All  of  the  dues  for  1909 
have  been  paid,  but  no  dues  for  1910  have  been  paid,  and 
as  I  understand,  they  are  now  due,  and  all  those  who  are 
prepared  to  pay  them  might  proceed  to  do  it  at  this  time. 

The  President :  The  convention  will  come  to  order.  In 
order  to  avoid  delay  the  chair  will  request  that  those  who 
have  not  paid  their  dues  who  desire  to  do  so,  come  up  one 
at  a  time. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  upon  “Labeling”  by  the 
Hon.  Wilbur  R  Cannon,  Food  Commissioner,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado.  This  paper  is  to  be  discussed  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  who 
opens  the  discussion. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Mr.  Cannon. 

Labeling, 

By  Wilbur  F.  Cannon. 

Pure  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Colorado. 

Labeling  is  defined  by  Webster’s  International  Dictionary, 
“To  affix  a  label  to;  to  mark  with  a  name,  etc.;  to  label  a 
bottle  or  package.” 

Label  is  defined  by  the  same  authority,  “shred,  strip,  rag, 
of  uncertain  origin,  lip,  edge,  margin,  flap,  patch,  tatter ;  a 
slip  of  parchment,  etc.,  affixed  to  anything  and  indicating 
usually  by  an  inscription,  the  contents,  ownership  or  desti¬ 
nation,  as  a  label  of  a  bottle  or  package;  a  slip  of  ribbon, 
parchment  attached  to  a  document  to  hold  an  appended  seal. 
A  writing  annexed  to  an  edition,  as  a  codicile  added  to  a 
will.” 

The  determinating  of  matters  pertaining  to  labeling  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  a  sense  res  adjudicata  for  those 
states  whose  laws  are  similar  to  that  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  hence  the  rules,  regulations  and  decisions  of  the 
Federal  government  are  important  at  this  time,  for  most  of 
the  states,  and  in  Colorado  particularly,  we  have  adopted 
the  Federal  rules,  regulations  and  decisions  as  those  of  our 
own  state.  We  get  the  following  information  from  that 
authority. 

Labels. — The  term  “label”  applies  to  any  printed,  pictorial, 
or  other  matter  upon  or  attached  to  any  package  or  con¬ 
tainer  of  foods  or  drugs.  F.  1.  R.  21,  R.  17. 

The  principal  label  shall  consist,  first  of  the  name  of  the 
substance  or  product;  the  name  of  the  place  of  manufacture 
in  the  case  of  food  compounds  or  mixtures;  words  which 
show  that  the  articles  are  compounds,  mixtures  or  blends; 
the  words  “Compound,”  “Mixture”  or  “Blend ;”  or  words 
designating  the  substances,  or  their  derivatives  and  propor¬ 
tions  required  to  be  named.  Second,  if  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  and  place  of  manufacture  are  given  must  be 
on  principal  label.  Third,  elsewhere  upon  principal  label 
other  matter  may  appear  in  discretion  of  manufacturer. 
Principal  label  shall  be  in  English  with  or  without  the  for¬ 
eign  label  in  language  of  country  where  food  or  drug  is 
produced  except  as  provided  in  R.  19,  which  says  that  a 
foreign  name  which  is  recognized  as  distinctive  of  a  foreign 
product  can  be  used  if  marked  “Style”  or  “Type”  and  so 
qualified  that  it  can  not  be  mistaken  for  the  foreign  article. 

Type  shall  not  be  smaller  than  8  point  (brevier)  caps,  un¬ 
less  package  will  not  permit  use  of  same,  then  may  be  re¬ 
duced  proportionately. 

Form,  character  and  appearance  of  labels,  except  as  pro¬ 
vided  above,  left  to  judgment  of  manufacturer. 

Descriptive  matter  on  label  shall  be  free  from  any  state¬ 
ment,  design  or  device  which  is  false  or  misleading  in  any 
particular. 

An  article  containing  more  than  one  food  product  or  active 
medicinal  agent  is  misbranded  if  named  after  a  single  con¬ 
stituent. 

Drugs  can  be  called  by  the  names  used  in  U.  S.  P.  or  N.  F. 

Term  “design”  or  “device”  applies  to.  pictorial  matter  of 
every  description  and  to  abbreviation,  characters  or  signs  for 
weights,  measures  or  names  of  substances. 

False  or  misleading  statement,  design  or  device  shall  not 
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any  statement  given  as  opinion  of  any  person, 
nor  by  any  descriptive  matter  explaining  the  use  of  such  state¬ 
ment,  design  or  device,  F.  I.  D.  21  R.  17. 

Where  geographical  name  used  to  indicate  “Style,”  “Type” 
or  brmid  name  of  state  where  produced  must  be  on  label, 
r.  1.  D.  21,  R.  19. 

A  food  or  drug  product  bearing  no  label  cannot  be  sold  if 
“  mutation  of  another  product.  F.  I.  D.  21,  R.  22. 

When  any  substance  in  a  food  product  is  taken  from  or 
added  to  it  the  label  must  so  state.  F.  I.  D.  21,  R  25 

Department  will  not  approve  labels.  F.  j.  D.  41. 

Label  on  hand  can  be  used,  if  false  or  misleading  state¬ 
ments  are  corrected  by  placing  supplemental  label  or  paster 
oyer  same  or  obliterating  in  some  other  way.  If  preserva¬ 
tive  used,  paster  must  indicate.  Alcohol,  etc.,  must  show. 
Lach  separate  package  must  be  marked.  Use  of  paster  is 
pq^iied  only  in  articles  entering  interstate  commerce.  F. 


Food^  mixtures  and  compounds  having  a  distinctive  name 
of  J'oanufacturer  and  place  of  manufacture 
on  label.  F.  I.  D.  52. 

t:'  <^ses  where  name  and  place  given  must  be  true, 

r.  1.  D.  52. 

All  numbers  used  must  be  Arabic  notation.  F.  I.  D.  52. 

1  products  sold  under  “proper  name 

brands  must  state  true  name  and  place.  F.  I.  D  68 
Words  “Prepared  for,”  “Manufactured  for,”  “Distributed 
by,  etc.,  can  be  used  but  not  “Sold  by.”  F.  I.  D.  68 
^  Label  must  show  “Benzoate  of  Soda”  when  used.  F.  1. 

A  label  which  is  not  false  or  deceptive  can  be  used  even 
though  this  result  is  arrived  at  through  the  use  of  stickers, 
erasures,  or  other  suitable  means,  misleading  and  deceptive 
statem^ents  must  be  obliterated,  can  not  remain  on  label.  F. 
I.  D.  78. 


^  When  a  proper  name,  other  than  that  of  the  manufacturer, 
is  placed  upon  a  label  it  must  not  be  used  in  possessive,  as, 
Charles  Gaston’s  Olive  Oil,  Bordeaux,”  or  “Gaston’s  Olive 
Oil  Bordeaux;”  these  would  indicate  that  oil  was  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Gaston  at  Bordeaux.  The  word  “Gaston”  can  be 
used  in  an  adjective  sense  as,  “Gaston  Olive  Oil”  or  “Olive 
^^1  Gaston  Brand”  without  giving  name  nor  initials;  word 
and  “Olive  Oil”  must  be  in  same  type.  The  phrase, 
Olive  Oil  Charles  Gaston  Brand,”  may  be  used  if  name  of 
actual  manufacturer  is  also  given.  F.  I.  D.  46. 

Substances  required  to  be  declared  must  be  each  printed 
on  a  separate  line.  F.  I.  D.  52. 

Probably  the  entire  subject  of  correct  labeling  can  be 
covered  with  the  statement,  “The  label  should  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  Where  there 
exists  an  honest  intention  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  or 
dealer  to  observe  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  there 
remains  yet  the  work  of  explaining  in  its  minutest  detail 
to  such  honest  manufacturer  or  dealer  wherein  he  in  his 
judgment  errs  in  stating  the  truth.  Were  this  all  food 
control  officials  had  to  contend  with,  his  path  would  be 
strewn  with  roses,  but  unfortunately  there  are  manufacturers 
and  dealers  who  are  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  truth  any 
closer  than  they  are  actually  compelled  to  do,  and  they  and 
their  attorneys  must  pass  many  sleepless  nights  in  trying  to 
devise  phraseology  that  will  barely  enable  them  to  escape 
prosecution,  and  yet  will  deceive  the  public  as  ingeniously 
as  if  there  were  no  food  and  drug  law  in  existence. 

The  pure  food  laws,  national  and  state,  can  easilv  be  di¬ 
vided  in  two  major  subjects;  one  intended  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  adulterated  foods  and  drugs,  i.  e.,  such  food  or  drug 
substances  as  are  positively  inferior  or  deleterious  to  health, 
or  would  cause  sickness  or  ills  of  life  if  permitted  to  enter 
into  consumption.  The  second  subject  of  such  laws  is 
clearly  intended  to  prevent  fraud  and  imposition  upon  the 
public.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  the  subject  of  labeling  has 
to  deal  more  than  the  former.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the 
pure  food  laws  have  either  been  so  carelessly  drawn  or  so 
ingeniously  contrived  that  the  real  primary  object  of  pre¬ 
venting  adulteration  of  foods  with  substances  not  positively 
deleterious,  but  yet  of  a  much  inferior  character  to  the  su¬ 
perior  substance  with  which  they  are  mixed  under  the  name 
by  which  they  are  sold,  has  not  been  accomplished,  and  only 
through  correct  labeling  have  we  in  any  measure  accom¬ 
plished  what  the  public  had  reason  to  believe  would  be  the 
result.  “Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave  when  first  we 
practice  to  deceive.”  • 

Among  the  glaring  instances  of  what  in  our  opinion  is  in¬ 
geniously  contrived  phraseology  for  evading  the  provisions 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  are  a  few  examples,  such  as 
Jelly  powder  labeled  in  some  inconspicuous  place  not  upon 
the  principal  label  “Flavor  and  Color  Simulated.”  The  cor- 
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“I^iit^tion”  immediately  preceding  the 
name  oi  the  flavor  in  equal  sized  type  and  immediatelv  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  words  “Artificially  Colored  ”  In  flavoring 
extracts  the  word  “Synthetic”  instead  of  the  word  “Imita- 

o  s\rawbe?fv'L\rL7°'T‘‘'^''^*^"’^  instance, 

o  strawberry  extract.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  Almightv 

strawSSrlf^H^™®^  artificial 

?ot  seen  fi  ^  T  ""P, 

flavor  hilt-  ^  I  make  an  artificial  strawberry 

therSf.^  mutation  strawberry  and  the  flavor 

in^E?ula?/9%-^nlTK^^1.  permitted  in  certain  cases 

m  circular  IJ  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  opens 

f  °  miserable  adulteration  Biat 

existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law.  Of  course  the 

terpeneless  extracts  should  contain 

01?  oriemn^n  ^ti  derived  from 

oil  of  lemon.  The  same  percentage  of  citral  derived  from 

kmon  grass  has  keen  successfully  substituted  therefor. 

I  raveling  salesmen  have  been  reported  as  offering  terpeneless 
lemon  extract  for  sale  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  very  su¬ 
perior  production  which  would  not  be  so  labeled  unless  in 
conformity  with  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Could  a 
more  absurd  definition  be  given  for  terpeneless  extract  of 
lemon  than  that  found  in  circular  19,  where  it  says  it  is  pre- 
pared  by  shaking  oil  of  lemon  with  dilute  alcohol,  the  very 
method  used  bv  manufacturers  heretofore  for  selling  the 
lowest  grade  of  citrous  extracts  upon  the  market.  In  Colo¬ 
rado  we  have  taken  the  stand  that  any  flavoring  extract 
made  from  essential  oils  containing  less  than  the  Govern- 
ment  standard  of  oil  shall  be  labeled  “Adulterated,”  and  if 
colored  Artificially  Colored.”  They  can  not  be  called  imi¬ 
tation  lemon  for  you  can  not  any  more  imitate  lemon  by 
adding  water  to  the  menstruum  than  you  can  by  adding 
water  to  milk  and  call  it  an  imitation.  Where  an  extract 
of  lemon  is  made  from  citral  derived  from  lemon  grass  or 
frorn  other  sources  with  no  oil  of  lemon,  it  might  be  called 
an  imitation  lemon,  but  under  no  conditions  could  it  be 
properly  called  a  compound  or  blend.  Such  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  6  per  cent  Bean”  or  any  qualifying  phrase  that 

by  the  public  shoffid  be  ^ro^ 
hibited  by  all  control  officials,  for  after  all  what  legitimate 
excuse  can  there  be  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  an 
extract  made  from  an  essential  oil  containing  less  than  the 
required  amount  as  fixed  by  definite  standards?  The  con¬ 
sumer  certainly  can  get  no  more  flavor  out  of  an  extract 

I  •  tf  P-^’^  adulterated  extract  of  that 

kind  he  IS  paying  for  two  bottles  and  possibly  four,  the 
same  with  labels,  wrappers,  corks,  cartons,  paper  packacxes 
packing  cases,  freight,  salesmen’s  time,  collections,  exchange 
and  other  matters,  getting  the  same  amount  of  lemon  flavor 
that  he  would  get  in  one  bottle  containing  the  standard  re¬ 
quired.  This  IS  _  not  true,  however,  in  regard  to  vanilla 
extract  or  the  imitation  fruit  flavors,  as  in  all  of  those  cases 
a  most  excellent  imitation  or  substitute  for  the  article  can 
be  and_  IS  made.  The  fact  that  synthetic  vanillin  can  not  be 
determined  by  a  chemist  from  that  obtained  from  the  vanilla 
bean  is  well  known  to  you  all,  and  it  is  only  when  the  manu- 
acturer  errs  in  putting  in  too  much  and  bringing  down  his 
alcohol  content  or  in  using  an  artificial  color  that  we  can 
detect  the  presence  of  synthetic  vanillin.  Another  example 
prepared  mustard  containing  turmeric  where  turmeric  is  onlv 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  an  obscure  place  upon 
‘‘A  'n^^^  principal  label  should  certainly  state  the  words 

Artificially  Ccffored  — manufacturers  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding.  That  IS  all  the  turmeric  is  added  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  for. 

“Syrup  with  ■  maple-like  flavor:”  “Sorghum  Corn  Syruo  ” 
a  new  discovery  not  known  to  the  agriculturist;  “Pure  Fam¬ 
ily  Lard  in  one  inch  letters  with  the  words  “With  Beef” 

P°*"^  orie  corner  and  “Fat 

added  m  the  opposite  corner.  The  permission  granted  to 
qualify  certain  substances  with  “style,”  “type”  or  “brand” 
has  resulted  in  some  remarkable  types  being  discovered. 
Japan  Style  Rice  is  freely  put  upon  any  old  rice  whether 
It  resembles  the  Japan  variety  or  not.  Bologna  style  sausage 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  recount,  show  the 
loop  hole  that  is  open  for  ingenious  prevaricators  in 
this  respect.  Catsup  ‘made  from  tomatoes  and  tomato 

from  peel,  cores  and  waste: 

_  Butter  rnade  under  the  daily  inspection  of  pure  food 
inspectors  ’  proved  that  the  manufacturers  meant  that  it 
was  subject  to  their  inspection,  if  they  cared  to  inspect  it' 
^ome  of  the  qualifying  phrases  required  bv  law  are  even 
found  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  back  of  the  bottle  and 
even  on  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  consumer  has  certain 
rights.  He  should  not  be  compelled  to  walk  around  a  bottle. 
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or  turn  it  upside  down,  or  stand  upon  his  head  if  he  desires 
to  read  the  phraseology.  A  jug  of  imitation  cider  may  be 
properly  so  labeled,  but  the  label  is  usually  placed  on  that 
portion  of  the  jug  which  faces  the  dispenser  and  not  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  “White  Clover  Drip”  containing  corn  syrup,  coni- 
pound  buckwheat  flour  with  the  word  ‘  Compound  in  an  in¬ 
conspicuous  place  on  the  label  and  yet  called  buckwheat  flour 
in  a  dozen  other  places,  flavored  phosphates  which  are  bottled 
and  sold  as  wild  cherry,  bear  no  indication  upon  the  bottle  as 
to  their  fictitious  origin.  The  law  compels  the  statement  that 
an  article  contains  benzoate  of  soda,  artificial  color,  or  it  made 
from  an  imitation  flavor  on  all  soft  drinks.  This  is  per¬ 
fectly  easy  when  the  same  is  placed  in  bottles  in  the  form 
of  soda  pop  or  soda  water,  but  when  dispensed  from  a  foun¬ 
tain  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  label  each  glass.  There¬ 
fore,  we  require  signs  to  be  displayed  conspicuously  at  the 
fountains  either  giving  a  complete  list  of  all  syrups  which 
are  made  from  imitation  flavors,  or  those  that  are  artificially 
colored,  or  those  that  are  preserved  with  benzoate  of  soda. 
The  experiences  of  inspectors  are  very  amusing  m  com¬ 
pelling  dispensers  to  keep  these  signs  prominently  in  place. 
Sometimes  we  find  them  at  the  very  top  of  the  wall  of  a 
fourteen  foot  ceiling.  Quite  often  they  are  placed  close  to 
the  fountain  but  are  concealed  with  jars  of  fruit  oj  glasses 
and  very  often  thev  are  covered  up  with  other  signs,  in 
one  case  one  was  found  in  a  cellar  during  very  hot  weather, 
placed  there  because  it  was  feared  that  the  sign  would  melt. 
One  good  use  of  those  signs,  however,  has  been  found.  VVe 
are  Always  able  to  determine  when  an  earthquake  has  vis¬ 
ited  a  certain  locality  by  the  positions  in  which  signs  are 
found.  Inspectors  discovered  in  one  afternoon  in  the  city 
of  Denver  forty-three  signs  which  had  just  fallen  down 
back  of  the  counters,  although  the  records  of  the  weather 
bureau  showed  no  indication  of  this  earthquake  on  the 

seismograph.  .  .  .  ,  ,  i  a; 

Some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  state  control  oth- 
cial  has  to  contend  are  much  greater  than  those  of  the 
Federal  authorities.  The  Federal  regulations  require  that 
sausage  containing  cereals  shall  be  so  stamped  on  the  origin¬ 
al  package  in  entering  interstate  commerce.  If  we  are  to 
be  consistent  with  those  regulations  it  devolves  upon  the 
state  man  to  require  every  butcher,  and  grocery  man  to  place 
a  label  on  each  package  even  though  it  be  but  five  ^cents 
worth,  the  same  as  the  interstate  package  is  marked,  i  his 
sausage  contains  cereals.”  The  enormity  of  this  task  be¬ 
comes  apparent  to  you  at  once.  A  small  army  of  inspectors 
would  be  necessary  to  enforce  it  or  else  a  great  many  prose¬ 
cutions.  The  ruling  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Armoiis  vs. 
Bird,  Commissioner  of  Michigan,  seems  to  be  quite  plain  on 
this  subject,  that  cereals  is  a  legitimate  ingredient  in  sau¬ 
sage,  but  its  presence  and  amount  must  be  indicated  on  each 
and  every  package  sold  to  the  consumer.  ,  .  , 

Another  interesting  problem  bas  presented  itself  to  the 
state  official,  wherein  the  drug  law  is  a  part  of  his  duties. 
In  such  a  substance  as  bromo  seltzer  the  Federal  and  state 
laws  require  that  on  any  article  containing  acetanilid  or  any 
of  the  similar  coal-tar  derivatives,  its  presence  and  amount 
must  be  plainly  stated  on  the  label.  This  a  manufacturer 
does  but  when  a  citizen  recovering  from  an  exaggerated 
souse  goes  to  a  bar  and  asks  for  a  certain  preparation  he  is 
o-iven  from  five  to  twenty  grains  of  acetanilid  by  a  careless 
bar  tender  or  soda  water  dispenser,  and  in  this  case,  how  is 
the  sale  going  to  be  properly  labeled.  If  we  require  too  many 
signs  at  the  bar  or  soda  fountain  the  customer  will  become 
colifused  with  their  kaleidoscope  appearance  and  will  proba¬ 
bly  not  endeavor  to  read  all  or  even  any  of_  them. 

Jt  seems  to  be  a  common  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  some  manufacturers  that  they  can  be  alarmiiigly  extrav¬ 
agant  with  the  truth  on  one  portion  of  the  label,  if  they 
will  qualify  it  upon  another.  Recent  Federal  decisions,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  disapprove  of  this  course  very  strong  y.  Also 
the  Federal  Department  has  recently  enunciated  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  manufacturers  are  not  permitted  to_  praise_  their 
preparations  upon  the  label  when  such  praise  is  not  in  ac 
cor  dance  with  fact.  Another  common  impression  prevails 
that,  because  a  label  or  name  is  copyrighted  or  a  trade  mark 
obtained  in  years  past,  it  gives  them  an  undisputed  right  to 
continue  to  use  it  even  though  such  copyright  or  trade 
mark  be  false  or  misleading  in  every  particular.  This 
has  never  been  correct  labeling,  nor  is  it  now.  The  copy¬ 
right  and  trade  mark  laws  of  the  nation  and  states  have 
never  protected  a  man  under  a  copyright,  if  any  misleading 
or  false  statements  were  made  thereon,  and  recent  Federal 
decisions  in  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  confirm  that 
Another  absurd  claim  is  quite  often  set  up,  that  of  vested 
rights.  About  three  years  ago  at  the  beginning  of  my  work 
there  were  many  carloads  of  misbranded  foods  and  drugs, 


shipped  into  my  state  and  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
invariably  set  up  the  claim  that  because  it  had  come  from 
beyond  the  borders  and  escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  Uncle 
Sam  they  had  established  vested  trade  rights  that  could  not 
be  interfered  with.  It  was  only  necessary  to  assert  the 
police  powers  of  the  state  against  those  “vested  rights  to 
cause  them  to  abandon  their  position.  Like  the  problem  ot 
sausage  containing  cereals,  that  of  bulk  lard  compound  or 
“compound”  made  from  cottonseed  oil  and  beef  tat  wnen 
sold  at  retail,  it  becomes  necessary  to  see  that  each  and 
every  package  of  the  above  articles  are  plainly  labeled  as 
the  case  may  require.  Otherwise,  an  order  over  the 
phone  or  taken  by  an  orderman  or  from  the  custorner  stand¬ 
ing  some  feet  away  from  the  original  bulk  package  will 
result  in  the  sale  of  lard  compound  or  compound,  an  infer¬ 
ior  substance,  for  lard,  and  the  customer  will  not  be  m 

any  wise  advised  of  tbe  fact. 

If  vinegar  is  to  be  construed  to  be  a  product  of  apples, 
and  that  only,  and  that  all  distilled  and  artificially  colored 
grain  or  malt  vinegars  are  not  vinegar,  then  it  becomes 
necessary  to  follow  the  same  procedure  m  the  sale  of  that 
substance  in  bottle  or  jug.  Another  mattm-  of  labeling 

that  has  risen  up  to  torment  the  state  official  continually 
is  that  of  stamping  their  old  labels  with  rubber  stamps,  it 
the  label  or  package  were  laid  on  a  flat  surface  and  the 
paper  were  sized  and  great  care  exercised,  a  rubber  stamp 
impression  would  be  fairly  good  while  it  lasted,  but  the  sur 
(face  is  usually  irregular,  the  paper  not  sized  and  the 

operator  extremely  careless,  so  that  the  stamp  appears 

upside  down,  or  on  one  edge  of  the  paper  or  has  shppecl 
on  the  paper  and  the  impression  blurred,  and  at  best  it 
properly^  put  on  and  exposed  to  the  sun  it  very  shortly  _ 
fades  and  if  handled  by  wet  hands  or  exposed  to  the 

weather  becomes  blurred  and  obliterated.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  but  one  course  left  to  the  state  official,  and  that 
is  to  rule  that  a  rubber  stamp  is  not  legal  and  can  not 
be  used. 

In  some  states,  Colorado  for  example,  there  is  no  varia¬ 
tion  clause  in  the  drug  law,  and  no  drug  can  be  sold  m 
those  states  unless  it  conforms  in  every  particular  to  the 
tests  laid  down  in  the  U.  S.  P.  or  N  F.  Some  articles 
of  drugs  are  still  permitted  to  be  sold  temporarily  where 
there  is  other  than  medicinal  use  for  them,  if  properly 
labeled  but  we  find  such  miserable  attempts  at  compliance 
as  the’  word  “Technical,”  “Commercial”  and  those  words 
abbreviated  to  “Tech”  or  “Coml”  in  very  small  type  or  with 
rubber  stamp.  These  are  being  used  when  the  wholesa  er 
breaks  the  bulk  and  distributes  to  the  retailer.  The  retailer 
either  does  not  see  it  or  does  not  want  to  see  it  and  then 
he  sells  it  in  small  vials  and  does  not  even  label  it  with 
those  miserable  evasions.  In  our  state  we  require  the 
words  “Not  for  Medicinal  Use”  stamped  on  every  vial  or 
package  sold  by  them,  if  the  sale  is  permitted  at  all.  it 
seems  to  be  another  application  of  the  old  saying,  Live 
them  an  inch  and  they  will  take  a  mile.  On  inferior 
tures  and  diluted  substances  we  have  the  ^  words 

“Unrivaled,”  “Unsurpassed,”  “Royal,’  Imperial,  and 

“Superfine”  and  that  on  the  most  trashy  substances  imagin¬ 
able  Manufacturers  and  jobbers  complain  bitterly  when 
we  show  them  the  plain  dictionary  definitions  of  those  words 
and  show  them  that  they  are  deceiving  to  the  public,  they 
reply  that  they  are  their  copyrighted  names  and_  we  have 
no  right  to  interfere.  Other  peculiar  forms  of  misbranding 
occur,  for  instance  on  flavoring  extracts  where  the  words 
“Equal  to  the  best,”  “Unsurpassed,”  and  Strongest  and 
Best”  frequently  occur  and  in  many  cases  where  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  up  to’  the  required  standard,  but  other  substances 
examined  by  this  department  run  from  two  to  five  times  the  re¬ 
quired  standard,  hence  these  substances  can  not  be  as  repre¬ 
sented  even  though  they  are  of  legal  standard  One  bottle  o 
soda  water  was  examined  by  this  department  which  was  labeled 
“The  True  Health  Drink.”  It  was  found  to  contain  an 
aimle  worm.  It  was  evidently  not  so  healthful  as  the  angle 
worm  thought  when  he  read  the  label.  One  other  p^uhai 
form  of  misbranding  coming  under  our  observation,  Lhoice 
Red  Potatoes,”  that  were  found  to  have  been  ingeniously 

colored  with  red  earth.  ,  .  ,  •  i,ci 

Another  common  form  of  misbranding  is  bherry  ana 
Port  Wines”  unqualified  by  name,  style  or  type  or  the 
place  of  their  manufacture.  What  was  formerly  sold  as 
blackberry  and  cherry  brandies,  strawberry,  raspberry 
banana  and  pineapple  wines,  are  now  labeled  Cordials,  but 
the  law  has  not  yet  been  complied  with  m  that  by  tar  tne 
large  majority  of  these  substances  are  neither  brandies  nor 
wines  but  are  compounds  of  dilute  alcohol,  drugs,  ethers 
and  artificial  coloring.  It  is  apparent  that  a  cherry  cordial 
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flavored  with  oil  of  almonds  .or  benzaldehyde  is  illegally 
labeled  as  “Cherry.”  Its  proper  labeling  is  “Imitation 
Cherry  Cordial  Artificially  Colored,”  and  on  this  label  no 
picture  of  cherries  should  appear.  The  same  would  be  true 
of  any  other  flavor.  Exactly  what  a  blackberry  cordial  is 
has  not  been  determined,  but  it  seems  plain  that  such  a 
substance  is  misbranded  unless  its  principal  medicinal  agent 
as  well  as  flavor  is  derived  from  .blackberries  solely.  Inso¬ 
much  as  colors  are  added  to  these  substances  to  impress 

the  consumer  with  the  idea  that  they  contain  so  much  of 
the  fruit  as  to  color  the  substance  to  that  extent,  consumers 
are  entitled  to  be  told  that  in  addition  to  being  an  imitation 
flavor  they  are  also  artificially  colored.  Some  consumers 

might  be  willing  to  drink  an  imitation  flavor,  but  might 

object  to  have  artificial  coloring  used,  so  it  occurs  to  me 
that  the  word  “Imitation”  is  not  a  sufficient  notice  to  the 
public  that  not  only  the  flavor  but  the  color  is  spurious. 

Geographical  misbrands  are  yet  extremely  common,  such  as 
New  England  rum,  Jamaica  rum,  Holland  gin,  Rhine  wine. 
Cognac  brandy  and  others  all  ma}^  have  their  origin  in  Mis¬ 
souri  or  Illinois. 

Eederal  decisions  lay  down  the  principle  that  if  the  flavor¬ 
ing  is  an  imitation,  it  follows  per  se  that  the  substance  flav¬ 
ored  with  it  is  also  an  imitation.  Accordingly  ice  cream 

which  may  be  made  from  imitation  or  substitute  vanilla  is 
not  vanilla  ice  cream,  but  an  imitation  vanilla  ice  cream. 
In  what  way  shall  the  public  be  informed  of  it?  Is  it 
sufficient  that  labeling,  as  well  as  the  pure  food  law,  shall  go 
only  as  far  as  the  wholesaler  or  retailer  and  its  benefits  not 
be  extended  to  the  consumer?  If  so,  that  is  abhorrent  to 
all  ideas  of  food  control.  The  ultimate  consumer,  the  human 
stomach,  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  pure  food  law,  consequently 
the  ice  cream  manufacturer  when  he  sells  a  plate  of  ice 
cream,  a  quart  or  freezer  of  ice  cream  or  ices  made  with 
an  imitation  or  substitute  flavor  colored  in  imitation  of  the 
flavors  they  represent,  must  so  label  his  commodity.  When 
sold  by  the  dish,  by  a  sign  hung  in  a  prominent  place,  a 
notice  on  the  menu  is  all  the  label  that  can  be  required,  but 
when  sold  by  the  quart  in  paper  pails  those  pails  should  be 
plainly  labeled  on  the  top,  and  when  sent  out  in  a  freezer 
the  label  should  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  freezer  before  the 
lid  is  ^placed  on,  stating  “Imitation  Elavor”  and  “Artificial 
Color,”  if  both  are  facts.  At  least  that  is  the  construction 
placed  upon  it  in  Colorado,  and  that  is  the  method  employed 
by  all  reputable  ice  cream  manufacturers  there. 

An  ingenious  method  of  evading  the  labeling  requirements 
on  oleomargarine  has  been  discovered  by  an  itinerant  peddler. 
When  a  pound  of  oleomargarine  is  removed  from  the  original 
package  it  is  placed  in  a  bag  stamped  on  the  bottom  and  in 
tbis  manner  he  takes  it  into  the  house  and  adroitly  removes 
the  sack  when  he  places  it  upon  the  waiting  plate.  Thus 
it  has  been  labeled  until  it  pased  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Almost  as  ingenious  as  a  Colorado  milkman,  who 
bothered  us  for  a  long  time  by  placing  formaldehyde  in  his 
milk  and  cream.  We  could  never  discover  it  in  samples 
taken  from  the  wagon,  but  after  a  long  time  we  found  that 
as  he  left  the  wagon  with  the  supply  for  the  consumer  he 
adroitly  squirted  in  a  little  formaldehyde  from  an  oil  can. 

Cherry  brandy  and  blackberry  ciders,  so-called,  made  from 
imitation  flavors  with  artificial  color  and  preserved  with 
benzoate  of  soda  properly  stamped  on  the  heads  of  kegs, 
is  received  by  the  retailer,  and  he  sells  the  same  as  “Cherry 
Cider”  for  example,  without  any  label  on  it  at  all.  We  re¬ 
quire  him  to  place  a  label  over  the  barrel  stating  that  it  is 
“Imitation  Cider  Artificially  Colored,”  and  forbid  him  to 
sell  it  upon  demand  for  ’’Cider”  without  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  customer  to  the  sign. 

We  have  found  a  great  many  alleged  fruit  tablets  upon 
the  market  flavored  with  synthetic  or  imitation  extracts, 
artificially  colored,  and  yet  plainly  labeled  as  if  made  from 
the  fruits  and  from  the  color  obtained  from  the  same.  The 
same  labeling  should  apply  here  also. 

In  canned  goods  many  misbrands  are  yet  to  be  found,  such 
as  “Early  June  Peas”  canned  in  July  or  August;  “Sugar 
Corn”  and  “Evergreen  Corn,”  which  are  common  Indian 
corn,  or  field  corn,  boiled  down  to  a  degree  of  tenderness, 
sold  in  such  enormous  quantities  that  it  becomes  apparent 
why  one  can  not  obtain  genuine  evergreen  corn  for  his  own 
table ;  it  all  goes  to  the  canning  factories  and  by  some 
wonderful  miracle  only  equaled  by  our  Saviour  in  feeding 
the  multitude  from  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  this  small 
amount  of  evergreen  or  genuine  sugar  corn  feeds  over  a 
million  people.  The  label  “Cream  Corn”  is  gradually  dis¬ 
appearing  from  the  market,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
protests  made  by  the  manufacturers  that  they  did  not  mean 
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that  it  contained  any  cream,  but  it  was  the  cream  of  their 
pacK. 

Merger  butter,  a  substance  one-third  butter  and  two-thirds 
common  milk  emulsified  and  solidified  to  resemble  butter, 
now  IS  giving  control  officials  considerable  trouble.  It  of 
course  can  not  be  labeled  or  sold  to  any  one  under  any 
condition,  not  even  to  a  hotel  or  restaurant.  A  glance  at 
the  menus  of  hotels  and  restaurants  will  show  the  utter 
disregard  of  the  Pure  Food  Law.  “Cane  and  Maple  Syrup” 
or  corn  syrup  without  any  maple  in  it,  is  plainly  advertised 
by  them^^  as  Cakes  and  Maple  Syrup/^  ^^Berkshire  Farm 
Sausage,  the  only  evidence  of  a  farm  coming  from  the 
cereals  that  is  contained  therein,  and  a  common  form  of 
misbranding  “Westphalia  Ham,”  sugar-cured  ham  proves  to 
be  a  failure,  but  whether  from  the  W^est  or  not  is  undeter¬ 
mined.  Among  other  forms  of  misbranding  occurring  on 
the  menu  are  imitation  flavored  ice  cream  and  artificially 
colored  ice  cream  and  ices,  without  proper  indication.  One 
other  oddity  is  a  flavored  soda  water  called  “Jersey  Cream” 
followed  by  the  words,  “Contains  no  product  from  the  dairy” 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

Some  common  forms  of  misbranding  of  food  colors  are 
such^  words  as  “Leaf  Green,”  “Grape  Green,“  “Strawberry 
Red  and  Fruit  Colors’  which  are  not  obtained  from  fruits 
or  the  colop  from  the  substances  mentioned,  but  are  coal- 
tar  dyes.  “Egg  Coloring”  from  the  anthracite  region,  rather 
than  the  barnyard  deserves  our  attention. 

The  pure  food  and  drug  laws,  national  and  of  many  states, 
forbids  the  use  of  any  words  or  statements  that  are  in  any¬ 
wise  false  or  misleading.  This  is  ordinarily  taken  to  apply 
to  substances  claiming  to  lie  of  medicinal  or  tberapeutic  effect. 
One  or  two  courts  have  held  that  Congress  in  passing  this 
law  did  not  contemplate  that  this  phraseology  .should  apply 
to  therapeutics  misstatements,  a  process  of  reasoning  or 
determination  of  legislative  intent  that  my  befuddled  brain  is 
not  capable  of  following.  In  fact  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
determine  what  the  Congress  or  the  various  legislatures  did 
mean.  It  may  seem  like  rank  heresy,  if  not  actual  contempt 
of  court,  to  enunciate  such  a  doctrine,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
if  the  food  control  official  who  has  given  years  of  his  life 
and  much  deep  study  cannot  determine  legislative  intent  in 
these  statutes,  it  seems  strange  that  the  average  jury  can  get 
such  a  quick  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  entii'e  subject 
in  a  few  minutes’  deliberation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
best  thought  and  closest  study  that  can  be  given  these 
technical  matters  by  trained  and  experienced  men  should  be 
ruthlessly  set  aside  by  the  judiciary  who  has  given  it  prac¬ 
tically  no  consideration,  or  an  ignorant  jury,  as  we  often 
find,  who  will  afterwards  admit  that  they  were  not  going  to 
convict  a  man  for  selling  five  cents’  worth  of  red  pepper,  for¬ 
getting  that  the  defendant  was  not  charged  with  selling  five 
cents’  worth  of  red  pepper,  but  with  selling  and  exposing 
for  sale  adulterated  red  pepper. 

But  to  return  to  therapeutic  misbranding,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  subjects  that  the  control  official  adminis¬ 
tering  the  food  and  drug  law  has  to  contend  with.  The 
outrageous  falsehoods  and  humbuggery  that  have  grown  up 
in  the  sale  of  patent  or  proprietary  medicines  in  the  past 
fifty  years  are  almost  unbelievable. 

The  specimen  case  of  a  pure  food  official  investigating  this 
branch  of  the  work  soon  begins  to  look  like  an  old-time 
anatomical  museum  or  chamber  of  horrors.  That  there 
should  be  any  sickness  at  all  in  this  world  with  all  these 
“sure  cures”  at  our  command  is  a  mystery  beyond  our  un¬ 
derstanding.  Why  should  a  man  fill  an  early  grave  when 
Blank’s  Blooming  Balderdash  can  be  obtained  for  fifty  cents 
per  bottle  and  his  consumption  will  disappear  by  simply 
gazing  at  the  bottle  through  the  show  window.  God’s  loving 
kindness  and  mercy  put  up  in  little  green  bottles  at  $7.20  per 
gross,  10  off  for  cash.  A  preparation  was  said  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  be  made  by  placing  a  few  pounds  of  pitchblende 
in  a  wash  tub,  soaking  it  over  night  and  then  bottling  the 
water.  In  that  way  its  radio-active  principles  become  dissem¬ 
inated  through  the  entire  mixture  of  this  invaluable  prepara¬ 
tion.  One  preparation  was  labeled  “Nature’s  Greatest  Remedy 
and  a  Cure  for  Rheumatism  and  all  Diseases  Caused  by  Uric 
Acid  in  the  blood,  effete  matter,  catarrhal  conditions^  male 
and  female  diseases,  dropsy,  cancer,  Bright’s  disease,  eczema 
gastritis,  piles,  syphilis,  leucorrhoea,  stomach,  kidnev  and  liver 
diseases,  indigestion,  running  sores,  gangrene,  pregnancy,  and 
also_  prevents  -.appendicitis.”  Another  interesting  substance 
coming  under  our  observation  was  claimed  to  be  made  en¬ 
tirely  of  the.  fat  of  the  Bengal  tiger  and  the  Yulah  reptile. 
This  was  presumably  manufactured  while  Teddy  was  in 
Africa.  “Rattlesnake  Oil”  from  the  Texas  oil  fields  also,  is 
more  or  less  familiar  to  us  all. 
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A  substance  labeled,  “Balsam,”  which  contained  consid¬ 
erable  morphine,  same  not  mentioned  on  the  label,  bore  the 
statement  that  it  “relieves  patients  in  the  last  sta^s  of  con¬ 
sumption  by  giving  them  much  needed  rest.  ’  There  was 
hardly  enough  morphine  in  this  to  bring  about  the  desired 
results  or  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  undertaker. 

In  dealing  with  toilet  articles  we  find  in  examining  9,ocS8 
different  specimens  each  and  every  one  of  them  was  labeled 
“The  most  exquisite  and  beneficial  preparation  ever  pro¬ 
duced.”  The  other  9,887  was  misbranded  in  that  particular. 
Just  which  one  is  entitled  to  that  claim  we  have  not  yet  as¬ 
certained. 

Hair  tonics  that  will  make  hair  grow  on  a  flat  iron  or  a 
tombstone  are  still  in  existence,  and  hair  dyes  that  will  restore 
your  gray  hair  to  its  original  color.  With  superhuman 
knowledge  this  substance  is  claimed  to  produce  this  effect, 
notwithstanding  your  hair  might  have  been  originally  black, 
red  or  blond. 

The  Federal  and  state  regulations  require  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  to  be  the  true  name  and  the  place  of  manu- 
facture  the  true  place,  yet  fully  one-half  of  these  preparations 
are  called  by  some  fictitious  name  of  an  individual  who  may 
or  may  not  have  previously  existed.  Probably,  as  in  the 
geographical  misbranding,  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to  obtain  these  goods  as 
far  away  from  home  as  possible.  Surely,  “A  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.” 

Another  substance  before  us  depicts  a  long  neck  of  a 
o-iraffe  which  is  printed  upon  the  carton  with  the  statement 
following:  “If  you  had  a  neck  as  long  as  this  fellow  and 
it  was  sore  all  the  way  down,  this  would  quickly  cure  it. 
What  is  the  use  of  producing  antitoxin  when  wholesale 
diphtheria  can  be  cured  by  the  contents  of  a  four-ounce 

A  few  other  examples  of  therapeutic  misbranding  might 
be  advantageously  quoted  here.  Among  the  so-called  aphro¬ 
disiacs  the  monkrous  and  ridiculous  claims  made  are  too 

indecent  to  be  reprinted.  •  • 

Another  substance  passing  under  our  consideration  is 
advertised  to  stop  all  pain  in  ten  minutes,  while  another  one 
is  good  for  swelled  heads,  limbernecks,  etc.  I  hpe  brought 
several  bottles  of  this  preparation  with  me,  believing  it  tnigM 
be  valuable  to  some  of  my  colleagues  who  have  strayed  off 

the  reservation.  ,  , ,  ,  -c 

A  substance  labeled  “the  most  thorough  blood  purifier  ever 
discovered,”  cures  all  sorts  of  things  except  insurgency  and 
the  initiative  and  referendum  without  the  surgeon’s  knife. 
Mercury  is  placed  in  the  shade  by  this  wonderful  preparation. 

Another  preparation  is  labeled :  “You  will  never  be^  sick 
if  you  will  take  one  of  these  tablets  now  and  then ‘Will 
cure  cold  in  one  day,”  are  a  few  startling  claims.  Another 
substance  is  labeled  “An  antitoxin”  when  made  from  ordinary 
crude  drugs  Liquid  egg  shampoo,  that  does  not  even  con¬ 
tain  an  egg-shell.  The  only  statement  that  meets  with  our 
entire  approval  in  one  of  these  circulars  is  where  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  speaking  of  this  class  of  advertisements  of^^his 
competitors  says  “The  wages  of  pirates  should  be  death. 

Another  hair  tonic  was  labeled  to  not  only  stop  hair  from 
falling  out,  but  if  used  after  fifty  years  of  age  it  would  make 
the  hair  thick  and  fluffy,  ancl  by  using  this  not  only  your 
hair,  but  yourself  would  retain  your  natural  vigor  for  ten 
years  or  more.  This  preparation  is  recommended  to  the 
President  of  this  Association. 

Another  preparation  is  claimed  to  be  a  sure  cure  for 
headache,  backache  and  corns.  This  manufacturer  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  successfully  working  both  ends  and  the 
middle  ‘^Positively  removes  all  discolorations  of  the  skin 
including  birthmarks.”  This  should  be  ptremely  valuable 
to  those  who  are  suffering  with  these  blemishes. 

Hundreds  of  preparations  are  labeled  to  be  cures  for 
freckles.  Some  of  them  have  been  found  to  be  successful 
in  that  they  .not  only  remove  the  freckle,  but  the  hide  with 
it.  Many  are  advertised  to  remove  wrinkles  and  keep  the 
skin  from  further  wrinkles.  If  one  such  preparation  could 
be  discovered  which  would  remove  the  wrinkles  from  the 
pure  food  law,  it  would  be  a  boon  to  mankind. 

Another  substance  found  to  contain  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  was  advertised  as  a  pleasant  and  sure  cure  for  cracked 

^  ^Many  preparations  of  well  known  advertisers  warranted 
to  grow  hair  on  bald  heads  and  cure  dandruff  have  been 
found  by  this  Department  to  contain  wood  alcohol,  and  if 
you  will  make  a  close  examination  of  the  same  in  your  state, 
you  will  undoubtedly  find  many  thousand  bottles  from  such 
manufacturers  still  containing  that  highly  dangerous  sub¬ 
stance  which  has  been  known  to  bring  about  blindness, 
paralysis,  insanity  and  locomotor  ataxia. 


Many  preparations  are  advertised  to  cure  all  skin  diseases. 
We  are  sending  as  many  of  these  as  can  be  obtained  to  the 
leper  colony  on  the  Pacific,  knowing  that  there  are  many 
cases  of  skin  diseases  which  can  undoubtedly  be  immediately 
cured. 

Another  substance  will  not  only  cure  cancer  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  all  stomach  troubles,  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  will 
repair  your  old  stomach. 

Another  hair  tonic  states  that  if  your  hair  is  falling  out, 
this  preparation  will  put  a  stop  to  it  and  fasten  every  hair 

in  tight.  .  1 

Another  similar  preparation  kills  the  hair-eaters.  We  have 
been  trying  hard  in  Colorado  to  obtain  a  pair  of  hair-eaters 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  but  so  far  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  ,  .  ■ 

Another  cure  for  consumption  is  labeled  that  it  is  put 
up  by  Prof.  Blank  without  great  hope  of  financial  gain  but 
as  an  act  of  pure  philanthropy.”  _ 

Another  preparation  is  advertised  to  obviate  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  sensitive  women  consulting  their  physicians.  Simply 
consult  this  little  green  bottle  and  all  will  be  well. 

A  pile  remedy  is  said  to  be  sold  by  all  druggists  and  pre¬ 
scribed  by  all  physicians,  and  better  than  an  instrument. 

Headache  preparations  guaranteed  to  be  harmless  and  will 
leave  no  bad  effects  are  found  to  contain  enough  acetanilid 
to  paralyze  a  dinosaur. 

Another  substance  advertiser  to  be  a  cure  for  nervous 
dyspepsia,  locomotor  ataxia,  dropsy,  consumption  and  menin- 
gitis. 

Another  prevents  pneumonia,  and  for  the  cure  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  night  sweats,  hectic  fevers,  and  death  from  con¬ 
sumption,  destroys  all  consumption  bacilli  or  tubercule  bacilli 
whether  coming  in  contact  with  this  preparation  or  not. 

A  so-called  scalp  food  made  with  wood  alcohol  is  labeled 
“Contains  no  dangerous  drugs.” 

Magnetic  oil  that  could  not  magnetize  a  darning  needle. 
Indian  Tobacco  Antidote  cures  the  worst  cases  of  tobacco 
habit  in  from  three  to  five  days,  no  craving  for  tobacco  after 
the  first  dose,  it  is  also  good  for  a  tobacco  heart,  a  valuable 
remedy  for  dyspepsia,  indigestion  and  disappointed  ambition. 
It  is  as  certain  a  cure  as  taxes  and  death  are  sure  to  all. 

Toilet  Powder  and  Bath  Powder  labeled  “An  oxygen  bath 
powder.”  Not  even  as  much  oxygen  is  in  this  substance  as 
is  found  in  a  broomstick,  for  the  fumes  thereof  in  solution 
immediately  put  out  a  a  burning  match. 

These  are  but  a  few  samples  selected  from  thoupnds  of 
preparations  passing  under  our  observation,  and  illustrate 
quite  forcibly  the  ridiculous  if  not  criminal  claims  made 
for  these  substances.  I  find  many  of  the  manufacturers  quite 
willing  to  correct  these  misstatements  upon  their  labels  when 
their  attention  is  called  to  them,  and  in  fact  some  express 
their  obligation  to  us  for  bringing  the  matters  to  their  notice, 
while  others  are  obstreperous  and  refractory  and  plainly 
indicate  that  they  will  not  give  an  inch  until  forced  to  do  so. 

These  are  a  few  matters  pertaining  to  labeling  which  I 
have  hastily  thrown  together  in  order  to_  open  the  discussion 
and  call  attention  of  some  new  commissioners  to  matters 
which  might  have  escaped  their  attention.  The  average  pure 
food  commissioner  does  not  occupy  an  enviable  position,  if 
he  is  just  and  fair  and  is  desirous  of  enforcing  the  law  and 
at  the  same  time  anxious  to  avoid  doing  injustice  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers.  The  lot  of  a  state  official  is  far  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  national  man.  The  Federal  man 
is  dealing  mostly  with  the  manufacturer  and  therein  deals 
with  the  party  primarily  responsible,  but  that  the  retail 
druggist  or  grocer  should  be  prosecuted  for  the  misbrand¬ 
ing  of  a  package  which  he  has  never  broken  open  or  never 
examined  or  is  not  highly  trained  enough  to  discover  the 
fact  of  its  misbranding,  seems  to  me  to  be  something  that 
should  be  avoided  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and  yet  with¬ 
out  prosecutions  they  impose  on  your  good  nature  and  even 
after  repeated  warnings  are  still  found  buying  and  selling 
the  same  misbranded  substances.  A  letter  is  sent  to  the 
retail  druggist  or  grocer  advising  him  that  a  certain  sample 
taken  from  his  place  is  misbranded  and  requesting  him  to 
immediately  cease  its  sale.  He  at  once  corresponds  with  the 
manufacturer  or  jobber,  and  they  knowing  that  they  are  not 
responsible  under  the  state  law,  will  tell  the  dealer  that  the 
same  is  guaranteed,  that  they  are  responsible,  and  that  the 
food  control  official  is  crazy  and  knows  not  what  he  _  is 
talking  about.  The  dealers  will  then  take  this  as  authority 
rather  than  the  letter  from  the  state  official,  and  it  is  only 
by  peremptorily  giving  the  dealer  to  understand  that  the 
directions  of  the  state  official  must  be  respected  and  obeyed, 
that  the  law  can  be  enforced. 

In  addition  to  the  other  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  un¬ 
fortunately  political  conditions  hover  over  the  average  state 
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official  hampering  him  at  every  turn,  threatening  him  with 
disaster,  and  conspiring  to  disgrace  him.  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  politics  and  pure  food  are  incompatible  ingredients 
and  until  they  are  separated  the  consuming  public  cannot 
and  need  not  expect  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  our  laws.  Just  what  connection  there  is  between 
ward  politics  and  Lydia  Pinkham’s  wonderful  love  for  the 
human  race  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover.  Why  a 
man’s  ability  to  carry  his  precinct  for  his  political  party 
makes  him  more  competent  to  determine  whether  a  sub¬ 
stance  is  made  from  tiger’s  fat  and  will  cure  the  neck  of  a 
giraffe  from  diphtheria  is  still  a  mystery  to  me.  When  the 
time  comes  that  the  pure  food  laws  cease  to  be  adulterated 
with  politics  and  misbranded  men  labeled  “One  of  the  spoils 
of  political  warfare,”  then  indeed  will  the  millenium  have 
arrived,  and  the  art  of  the  adulterater  and  the  voice  of  the 
misbrander  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  the  affairs  of  this  ter¬ 
restrial  sphere. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be  misbranding  if  it  is  said  of 
us  when  we  have  passed  away, 

“He  was  a  man  and  he  did  what  he  could 
Sometimes  ’twas  bad,  sometimes  ’twas  good. 

He  was  often  discouraged  when  things  didn’t  go  right, 
But  he  was  a  man  and  he  kept  up  the  fight. 

Years  rolled  along  and  he  died  one  day. 

Some  folks  were  sad,  some  folks  were  gay. 

But  he  had  been  a  man  and  he  had  done  what  he  could. 
And  when  he  was  judged  the  Master  said  ‘good.’” 

The  President:  This  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion 
and  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  Ladd,  of  North  Dakota 
Mr.  Ladd: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  will 
say  only  a  very  few  words  on  the  subject  for  the  reason  that 
I  had  not  planned  to  be  here  until  just  a  few  hours  before 
I  left  and  therefore  had  made  no  preparations,  thinking  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  away  from  the  College  at 
this  time.  The  paper  has  taken  up  fully  the  subject  of 
labeling  from  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker,  pointing  out 
many  examples  of  misbranding  and  mislabeling,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  shall  only  speak  of  one  or  two  points  and  those  defects 
in  laws  which  should  be  strengthened  or  what  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  new  laws. 

I  notice  very  often  products  labeled,  that  do  not  show  the 
name  or  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  jobber,  and  you 
rarely  ever  find  such  a  product  to  be  high  grade.  If  it  had 
been  a  high  grade  product,  in  most  instances  the  manufacturer 
and  jobber  would  have  been  only  too  anxious  to  have  the 
name  and  address  on  for  advertising  purposes.  No  product 
should  be  allowed  to  be  on  the  market  that  does  not  show 
the  true  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer.  When  this 
is  done  you  will  find  many  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to 
deal  with  today  overcome. 

There  are  manufacturers  who  will  put  out  very  high  grade 
products,  or  have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  out  very  high 
grade  products  under  their  own  name,  but  they  will  have 
some  factory’s  name — that  goes  onto  the  lower  grade  product 
and  when  those  products  go  out  onto  the  market  you  cannot 
trace  them  back  to  the  manufacturer  or  jobber  and  that  is 
true  of  some  of  the  largest  houses  in  this  country,  both 
food  manufacturers,  packers,  canners  and  drug  men.  They 
are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  behind  the  products  they 
have  put  their  name  on.  They  say  that  the  public  demands 
a  low  grade  product  and  so  they  put  on  some  other  name 
and  when  you  have  advertised  those  people  they  will  change 
their  name,  and  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  one  firm  that 
I  have  had  to  deal  with  during  the  past  few  years  that  at 
least  six  times  during  that  period  have  changed  the  name 
and  address  on  the  product  which  they  have  sold,  and  yet 
when  you  try  to  find  the  name  of  the  firm,  when  you  try 
to  reach  the  firm  there  is  no  such  firm  known,  and  while  I  can 
place  my  hand  on  the  man  that  manufactures  the  product, 
but  it  is  not  possible  always  to  connect  him  with  it  in  a 
legal  way.  We  have,  right  in  the  city  of  Fargo,  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  worst  criminals  that  I  have  to  deal  with, 
and  he  stands  high  up  in  business  and  office,  but  low  down  in 
the  moral  scale  of  business.  He  uses  a  stool  pigeon  to  do  the 
work  and  to  help  defraud  the  public.  When  we  force  them  to 
put  the  true  name  and  address  on  and  not  some  factory’s, 
or  a  name  which,  perhaps,  may  be  used  for  a  time  in  some 
barn  or  shed  as  the  only  place  of  business  they  have  in  the 
manufacture  of  those  products,  w,e  shall  have  removed  one  of 
the  worst  evils. 

There  is  another  thing.  I  maintain  that  no  product  should 
go  out  or  be  allowed  to  be  sold  under  any  law  that  does 
not  show  the  true  grade  on  the  label.  I  will  take  for  ex¬ 
ample,  canned  tomatoes.  There  are  tomatoes  on  the  market 
that  are  labeled  for  family  use.  for  the  best  family  use 
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and  various  other  statements  of  a  similar  nature,  and  when 
you  come  to  open  the  can  they  are  said  to  contain  thirty- 
foui  ounces— they  may  be  labeled  correctly  as  to  the  amount 
ot  material,  but  unless  you  force  them  to  put  on  the  grade, 
what  do  you  find  ?  A  bulletin  which  is  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  from  hargo,  will  show  that  in  some  of  those 
cans  there  were  found  seven  and  one-half  ounces  of  actual 
toniatoes— that  is,  the  tomatoes  that  would  not  run  through 
a  cheesecloth  and  the  rest  of  it  was  water.  That  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence;  you  will  find  it  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  from  that  on  up  in  weight  from  seven  and  one-half 
ounces  of  tomatoes  to  a  solid  mass,  where  put  onto  a  cheese¬ 
cloth  none  of  the  water  would  run  off.  Of  course,  naturally, 
there  will  be  a  small  amount  of  water. 

Now,  here  is  a  case  of  unquestioned  misbranding — they 
do  not  begin  to  come  up  to  the  standard  that  is  set  by  the 
packers  themselves  and  which  they  adopt  for  their 
own  trade.  It  may  be  said  that  the  consumer  is 
to  blame  because  he  wants  to  get  them  cheap,  but  this 
IS  no  excuse  for  such  a  condition  to  exist,  and  it  drives  from 
the  market  the  better  class  of  goods  and  puts  on  a  cheap 
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product  that  costs  the  consumer  in  reality  three  and 
four  times  as  much.  To  illustrate  this  very  point  One 
year  ago  when  we  began  to  enforce  the  oyster  law  in  the 
state  of  North  Dakota,  oysters  were  selling  for  thirty-five 
cents  a  quart,  and  when  they  could  not  add  water  and  ice 
as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  oysters  then  sold 
for  twenty-five  cents  a  pint  or  fifty  cents'  a  quart.  Now,  if 
you  would  purchase  one  pint  of  those  oysters  or  at  ’the 
present  time  one-half  pint  of  those  oysters,  and  put  with 
it  enough  water  to  bring  it  up  to  one  pint  you  have  actually 
got  more  oysters  than  you  had  in  the  quart  which  was  sold 
a  year  ago,  and  besides  that  I  would  bring  in  the  oysters 
and  put  them  in  soft  water  for  a  few  hours  and  bring 
them  up  to  the  appearance  of  large  oysters.  Of  course  this 
was  just  as  much  a  deception  and  fraud  as  though  they 
had  been  misbranded.  In  everything  the  grade  should  be 
shown,  and  not  only  by  the  packer  but  by  the  dealer  who- 
dispenses  the  goods  as  well.  I  maintain  too  that  where  a 
product  is  a  compound  product,  as  for  instance,  compound 
buckwheat  flour,  that  is  a  misbranding  under  our  state 
law.  It  is  not  a  compound  buckwheat  flour  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  should  be  given  to  the  public— if  that  product 
is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  buckwheat  and  some  other 
things,  the  name  of  each  and  every  lot  of  them  should 
be  shown  and  the  per  cent  of  the  same  shown  unless  they 
are  in  equal  proportion. 

You  see  products  labeled  maple  and  cane  syrup  even  at 
the  present  time,  and  when  you  come  to  examine  it  probably 
there  is  not  five  per  cent  of  maple  syrup  in  it,  and  it  should 
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have  been  labeled  as  ninety-five  per  cent  of  cane  syrup  or 
ninety  per  cent  of  cane  syrup  and  ten  per  cent  of  maple 
syrup,  or  five  per  cent  of  maple  syrup  with  possibly  some 
other  matter  added  to  it,  as  extracts. 

Therefore,  under  our  laws  I  maintain,  in  Tiorth  Dakota, 
that  each  product  must  show  the  per  cent  of  those  ingredients 
that  are  present  unless  they  are  present  in  equal  proportion. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  public,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  consumer, 
and  when  a  product  is  sold  in  packages  or  in  bulk  as  it  is 
today  from  the  retailer,  it  matters  not  in  which  case,  the 
weight  should  be  indicated.  .  . 

You  go  into  a  market  and  call  for  a  pound  of  raisins  and 
they  will  hand  you  out  a  package  of  raisins,  and  even  though 
it  is  labeled  you  find  that  it  weighs  anywhere  from  eleven 
to  thirteen  and  one-half  ounces,  that  they  are  short  weight. 
Sometimes  fourteen  ounces  and  when  you  come  to  calculate 
the  amount  that  this  product  has  cost  you  will  find  that 
you  are  paying  more  than  you  should  for  the  full  sixteen 
ounces,  and  yet  we  have  the  short  weight,  not  only  in  goods 
of  this  class,  but  we  have  them  in  the  goods  which  are 
sold  out  in  bulk  by  the  dealer  himself.  You  go  in  and  buy  a  slice 
of  ham  or  beefsteak  and  usually  a  large  piece  of  wrapping 
paper  is  placed  on  the  scale  first  and  the  meat  on  that  and 
the  whole  is  weighed.  Then  you  buy  potatoes  and  the 
dealer  seldom  weighs  them  up  or  puts  them  in  a  bushel  meas¬ 
ure — you  buv  one  peck — whether  it  be  tomatoes  or  potatoes 
or  other  fruit  he  has  a  sack  that  he  fills  and  when  you  get  it 
home  if  you  go  and  weigh  it  instead  of  receiving  fifteen 
pounds  vou  find  you  have  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
pounds,  just  according  to  the  size  or  condition  of  the  product. 

Now’  I  maintain  that  our  state  laws  cover  the  retailer 
just  as  much  as  they  do  those  goods  that  are  put  up,  and 
from  the  first  of  December  we  expect  to  have  a  campaign 
against  the  retail  dealers  in  this  same  way  as  we  have  been 
tr3dng  to  carrv  against  the  dealers  who  are  putting  out  the 
goods.  Evcrv  retail  dealer  should  be  obliged  to  furnish 
the  product  which  is  called  for.  If  a  man  comes  in  and 
calls  for  five  pounds  of  lard  he  is  entitled  to  receive  not  five 
pounds  gross  but  five  pounds  of  lard  as  he  asks  for,  and  if  it 
only  weighs  four  pounds  and  a  quarter  then  he  has  been 
short  weighted  and  he  should  receive  the  full  five  pounds. 

Even  though  it  states  on  the  container  that  it  is  four 
pounds  and  a  quarter,  then  it  will  usually  be  stated  in  ounces 
so  that  the  consumer  will  not  stop  to  calculate  whether  it 
is  five  pounds,  or  four  and  a  quarter,  or  four  and  one-half. 

I  maintain  that  that  is  wrong  and  a  violation  of  our  laws. 
Dealers  will  bill  these  products  as  five  pounds  and  ten 
pounds  and  two  pounds  and  they  will  collect  on  their  bill  for 
this  amount,  and  in  doing  so  I  maintain  they  are  in  violation 
of  the  law  and  liable  to  prosecution.  I  may  lose  out  on  this 
proposition,  but  if  I  do  I  will  go  before  the  legislature 
and  ask  for  an  amended  law  and  try  it  again,  but  each 
person  is  entitled  to  what  he  asks  for,  what  he^  demands 
and  what  he  pays  for,  and  it  is  no  excuse  to  say,  “I  did  not 
charge  you  quite  as  much  for  it,  I  did  not  charge  you  quite 
as  much  for  the  short  weight  as  I  would  for  the  five  pounds 
or  the  three  pounds.”  He  has  charged  you  more  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  would  be  the  case  had  he  furnished  you  the  full 
five  pounds. 

Now.  these  few  points  in  regard  to  labeling— that  the  name 
and  address  of  every  manufacturer,  the  true  name  should 
be  on  the  container  so  that  when  you  get_  those  goods  you 
can  reach  the  dealer  and  get  in  touch  with  him,  you  can 
advertise  him  through  the  public,  and  the  public  will  know 
who  you  mean  and  not  some  other  party — and  there  should 
be  shown  the  true  grade  of  the  product  and  the  true  weight 
or  measure  of  each  and  every  product  that  is  sold. 
There  should  be  no  discrimination  here  between  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  the  retailer  and  the  party  who  brings  in  goods 
to  be  distributed  throughout  the  town. 

Mr.  Brown ;  We  have  found  in  our  work  at  times  extracts 
labeled,  for  instance,  “Lemon  Extract,”  which  requires  five 
per  cent  of  lemon  oil,  to  be  labeled  “lemon  oil,  two  per  cent  ’ — 
now  that  contains  no  information  to  the  average  purchaser. 
It  might  as  well  not  be  labeled.  How  do  you  handle  a 
case  of  that  sort  where  technically  the  label  is  correct  and 
no  information  is  conveyed? 

Mr.  Ladd:  I  try  to  drive  them  out  by  educating  the  public. 
I  am  publishing  five  thousand  bulletins  each  month  that  go 
to  the  consuming  public  in  North  Dakota  and  Js  largely 
read  liy  the  people  and  copied  by  the  papers.  Then  if  a  dealer 
is  to  put  that  product  out  we  insist  that  it  shall  be  labeled 
“lemon  extract,  one-half  strength,”  putting  on  the  per  cent  of 
alcohol  and  the  per  cent  of  the  lemon  oil  that  is  present. 

Mr.  Cannon:  We  might  follow  the  Colorado  method 
and  make  that  man  label  it  adulterated  and  have  that  word 
adulterated  in  the  same  size  type  that  the  lemon  extract  is  in. 


Mr.  Brown :  I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  insisting  on  such  a  label  as  Professor 
Ladd  has  suggested,  which  is  what  we  have  been  following 
up  to  this  time?  If  anybody  has  found  any  difficulty  in 
enforcing  that  regulation  I  want  to  know  it,  because  I  want 
to  know  what  I  have  got  to  meet,  because  that  is  what  I 
propose  to  do. 

Mr.  Cannon:  The  only  objection  would  be  that  Professor 
Ladd  was  probably  correct  in  his  answer  and  he  said  he 
would  label  it  one-half  strength. 

Mr.  Brown :  He  simply  means  conveying  the  percentage 
of  the  strength. 

Mr.  Cannon:  You  would  probably  find  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle  or  printed  on  the  under  side.  They  are  naturally 
very  careful  about  that. 

Mr.  Potter:  I  had  a  case  of  a  similar  nature  brought  into 
the  Connecticut  court  and  I  was  beaten  in  the  case— that 
is  the  case  was  decided  against  me.  That  was  a  case  where 
a  man  had  put  out  lemon  extract  with  a  label  reading 
“Lemon  extract,  three-fifths  standard  strength.”  Then  it 
gave  the  formula  three  per  cent  lemon  oil.  I  made  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  man  through  the  prosecuting  officer  in  the 
town  where  he  was  located.  There  was  a  trial  of  it,  which 
took  about  three  hours’  time.  The  defendants  brought  an 
expert  witness,  a  man  called  an  expert  witness,  from  the  state 
of  New  York,  a  chemist,  who  testified  in  the  case  and  when 
this  article  was  examined  by  the  chemist  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  it  showed  no  lemon  oil  at  all  it  was 
made  up  largely  with  alcohol  and  probably  in  the  filtering 
process  the  lemon  oil  remained  in  the  filterer.  I  lost  the 
case  simply  for  the  fact  that  the  expert  witness  from  New 
York  city  made  the  statement  on  the  witness  stand  that 
the  citrol  from  the  lemon  extract  went  through  the  filterer 
and  that  was  practically  the  only  valuable  constituent  of  the 
lemon  oil,  and  that  the  public  was  not  being  defrauded  by 
buying  lemon  extract  of  that  nature. 

The  President :  The  chair  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 
Did  your  court  hold  that  that  was  a  lemon  extract? 

Mr.  Potter:  It  was  tried  before  a  judge  in  the  borough 
court  and  the  borough  judge  decided  the  case  against  me. 

Mr.  Cannon :  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  hp  now 
given  the  correct  reason  why  he  lost  that  case.  I  don’t  know 
w'hat  a  burro  is  in  Connecticut,  but  I  know  what  it  is 
in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Potter:  I  wish  to  state  here  that  this  borough  judge 
and  I  took  particular  pains  to  assist  in  making  a  change  in 
the  government  of  that  borough. 

Mr.  Crumbine :  I  enjoyed  very  much  and  was  very  highly 
entertained  by  the  paper  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

I  am  glad  that  he  brought  into  the  paper  the  discussipn 
of  therapeutic  labeling  of  drugs.  Presumably  this  associa¬ 
tion  has  no  right  or  it  is  highly  improper  to  discuss  drugs, 
but  I  presume  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  discuss  it  now  that 
the  question  is  in.  I  wish  to  speak  only  of  this  phase  of 
it,  that  Kansas  has  standardized  patent  medicine.  I  think 
that  is  perhaps  the  only  state  that  has  attempted  to  correct 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
of  standardization.  •  While  we  have  not  yet  gone  into  court 
on  the  proposition  we  are  laying  some  ground  work  to 
attempt  this  winter  to  see  whether  our  legislature  wants 
to  do  it,  and  the  standard  is  this,  we  hold  the  patent  medi¬ 
cine  preparations  to  the  standards  of  the  fresh  non-deteri- 
orated  article  and  to  the  professed  standard  of  therapeutic 
claims  which  they  announce  in  the  statements  on  the  labels 
themselves.  In  other  words,  they  make  their  own  statement 
to  which  we  wish  to  attempt  to  hold  them  so  that  it  is  an 
easy  matter  after  all  to  standardize  patent  medicines,  and  we 
are  going  to  try  it  in  the  courts.  At  any  rate  we  will  have 
a  good  time,  and  we  will  give  them  a  little  free  advertising 
if  nothing  else.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  deteriorated 
twenty  or  thirty  year  old  patent  medicine  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  shelf  to  be  sold,  any  more  than  an  old 
article  of  bottled  milk  or  any  other  bottled  stviff. 

I  remember  very  well  a  certain  patent  medicine  that  was 
analyzed  by  our  drug  analyst.  Professor  Sayre,  which  claimed 
to  be  a  remedy  for  diarrhea  and  choleras,  w’nich  was  found 
to  be  full  of  mould  and  bacteria  of  all  sorts.  Now  what 
sort  of  a  remedy  would  that  be  for  diarrhea  and  cholera? 

We  have,  arbitrarily,  also  undertaken  this  in  our  state. 
Every  man  who  has  made  a  failure  of  plowing  corn  w’ants 
to  get  into  the  patent  medicine  business,  apparently,_  out  our 
way,  and  so  they  write  in  concerning  certain  provisions  of 
the  law,  want  to  know  whether  they  can  get  a  serial  num¬ 
ber  put  on  their  patent  medicine,  and  recently  I  have  taken 
the  attitude  that  only  educated  pharmacists  and  physicians 
have  any  right  to  compound  medicine  and  put  up  medicine 
for  the  public.  I  have  said,  “No,  we  won’t  give  3'ou  a  guar- 
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antee  serial  number,”  and  we  also  said  that  they  had  not  any 
right  to  prescribe  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Brown :  You  do  that  under  your  general  pharmacy 
law? 

Mr.  Crumbine:  No,  not  under  any  law  but  under  common 
sense.  If  we  wait  to  consult  statutory  enactments  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  the  food  and  drug  law  we  will 
never  get  very  far,  I  am  afraid,  on  some  of  these  most 
important  things;  we  have  got  to  have  a  little  initiative  or 
a  little  bluff,  if  I  may  call  it  that,  ourselves. 

In  my  judgment  some  of  the  most  false  and  misleading 
statements  that  appear  upon  the  patent  medicine  bottle  and 
upon  food  products  as  well,  is  the  guarantee  sale  number. 
Every  consumer,  I  will  say,  without  scarcely  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  and  the  majority  of  the  retail  dealers,  have  a  false 
impression  as  to  the  retail  guarantee  serial  number.  They 
immediately  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
the  guarantee  serial  number  on,  and  intelligent  dealers  do 
not  seem  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  guarantee  serial 
number  and  thus  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  in  June,  I  moved  it  be  abolished  in  Kansas,  and  I 
notified  every  man  who  had  a  number  that  the  number  was 
cancelled  and  we  have  cut  that  out  of  the  Kansas  law,  and 
I  hope  the  commissioners  here  will  take  the  same  stand. 

Mr.  Emery ;  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  com¬ 
mented  upon  what  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  says  and 
he  seems  to  put  Connecticut  in  about  the  same  relation  that 
the  station  agent  down  in  Mexico  found  himself.  There  had 
been  delivered  to  him  one  of  the  Colorado  burros,  and  he 
read  it  bureau,  and  so  in  making  his  report  to  file  wrote 
“shy  one  bureau  but  have  received  one  surplus  jackass.” 

Mr.  Groff  of  Rhode  Island ;  A  while  ago  we  had  a 
request  made  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Health  that  we  should  investigate  a  certain  kidney  pill  that 
some  chddren  had  got  hold  of  and  the  death  of  one  of  the 
children  had  been  caused  by  eating  them,  and  I  found  the 
box  bore  a  serial  number  of  a  well  known  pill,  been  in 
the  market  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  I  wrote  to  Washington 
and  asked  for  inforrnation,  I  asked  if  they  had  the  formula 
for  those  pills  and  if  they  had  if  they  would  furnish  me 
with  that  formula,  and  they  wrote  back  to  me  that  in  this 
particular  instance,  while  they  had  a  serial  number  in  the 
department,  no  formula  was  presented  with  the  request, 
and  the  point  is  this  :  I  questioned  the  wisdom  of  granting 
a  serial  number  for  the  protection  of  any  patent  medicine 
unless  the  formula  is  with  the  request,  because  there  are 
so  many  injurious  remedies  offered.  The  people  are  led 
to  believe,  by  the  reading  of  the  words  “Guaranteed  under 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drug’s  Act,  of  1906,”  that  it  is  pure  and 
safe  to  use.  That  is  one  point. 

Now  in  dealing  with  this  matter  there  is  another  thing. 
There  are  certain  diseases  for  which  no  cure  is  known  and 
which  if  there  was  a  cure  known  that  it  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  serial  number.  It  is  absolutelv  certain  that  there 
is  no  preparation  that  wdl  restore  hair  to  a  bald  head.  If 
there  was  I  would  have  it,  nor  is  there  any  preparation  that 
will  restore  the. color  of  the  hair  that  has  once  turned  gray. 
They  may  get  something  that  will  dye  the  hair  but  nothing 
that  will  restore  the  hair.  There  is  nothing  that  will  cure 
a  kidney  disease  as  the  physicians  look  upon  diseased  kidnevs, 
and  I  might  enumerate  a  whole  lot  of  diseases  of  humanity 
which  cannot  be  cured,  and  if  you  can  say  that  anything  todav 
is  a  cure  for  those  things  it  is  a  fraud  right  on  the  face 
oi  it.  Just  how  we  are  going  to  work  to  fight  patent  medi¬ 
cine  dealers  is  a  question.  The  newspaper  man  derives  such 
great  profits  advertising  these  cures  I  do  not  see  any  way 
except  this,  that  we  in  Rhode  Island  propose  to  have  the 
labels  of  all  these  medicines  made  in  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  change  and  the  word  “cure”  in  all  labels  come  out. 

Mr.  McCoy :  _  The  gentleman  has  mentioned  some  things 
and  Dr.  Crumbine  did  last  evening — we  as  physicians  try  to 
have  the  commercial  side  of  these  questions  and  the  health 
side.  In  all  the  discussion  of  fresh  milk  that  we  had  last 
night  I  think  Dr.  Crumbine  was  the  only  speaker  that  said 
anything  in  regard  to  the  health  side,  and  yet.  while  the  man 
who  adulterates  milk  with  water  may  be  a  criminal,  the  man 
who  sells  dirty  milk  knowingly  is  not  much  better  than  a 
murderer.  Since  I  have  been  practicing  medicine  all  the 
whole  theorv  of  the  germ  origin  of  diseases  has  been  built. 
Things  we  have  now  were  not  dreamed  of  forty  years  ago. 
Today  you  can  put  your  hand  into  any  part  of  the  human 
body  if  you  are  absolutely  clean.  The  surgeons  that  would 
do  an  operation  with  dirty  hands  would  be  prosecuted  for 
malpractice,  he  would  go  to  the  penitentiary  if  he  did  not 
have  too  much  money.  He  is  no  more  a  criminal,  the  man 
who  puts  a  dirty  hand  in  the  human  body  is  no  more  a  crim¬ 
inal  than  the  man  who  puts  dirty  milk  into  the  baby’s  stomach. 

I  am  one  of  the  old-fashioned  people  who  believe  that  the 
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labels  should  tell — “Let  the  label  tell”  is  what  comes  from  the 
department — that  covers  nearly  the  whole  ground. 

Now  you  mentioned  something  about  the  incurability  of 
some  diseases. 

_  We  have  a  class  of  people  who  might  be  termed  vampires, 
it  IS  the  quack  that  preys  upon  the  patient  until  he  robs  him 
of  all  that  he  has  in  the  way  of  health,  and  wealth.  Next  to 
that  vampire  is  the  vender  of  patent  medicines,  who  not  onU 
does  harm  like  the  adulterated  milk  and  it  does  a  worse 
cheat  in  a  financial  way,  but  it  absolutely  does  harm.  It 
does  harm  like  the  adulterated  milk  and  it  does  worse 
harm,  it  not  only  kills,  it  does  worse,  it  creates  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  most  hellish  appetite  that  the  human  body  has  to 
withstand.  Those  drugs  are  composed  of  cocaine,  morphine 
and  narcotics  and  the  use  of  them  will  create  an  appetite 
for  further  use  and  in  that  way  is  begun  the  fiend  of  cocaine 
that  is  never  cured.  He  has  taken  hay  fever  cure  that  con¬ 
tains  cocaine  and  that  will  leave  behind  them  ills  four  times 
worse  than  the  diseases  for  which  they  were  used. 

About  a  year  ago  I  was  called  to  see  a  retired  pastor,  a 
retired  minister  who  was  suffering  from  a  collapse.  I  had 
been  going  there  two  or  three  days  and  I  noticed  conditions 
for  which  there  was  no  reasonable  cause.  I  said  “If  this  man 
had  been  a  drinker  I  should  think  he  had  been  drinking  too 
much,  ’  and  his  good  wife  said,  “Possibly  it  is  something  he 
has  been  taking;  he  has  been  taking  some  patent  med¬ 
icine.”  I  asked  what  it  was  and  she  said  Peruna. 
That  man  had  been  taking  Peruna  for  three  weeks  in  suc¬ 
cession.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  where  the  health,  food 
and  drug  departments  are  combined,  if  we  had  more  health 
officers  attending  these  meetings.  I  feel  like  urging  upon  the 
commissioners  to  go  a  little  bit  beyond  the  commercial  side 
of  these  questions  and  help  us  along  the  health  side. 

Mr.  Abbott:  There  is  one  phase  about  this  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  business  that  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  about. 
It  has  raised  a  pretty  big  row  in  some  places,  so  I  am  going 
to  dare  mention  it  here.  I  usually  talk  pretty  plain  wherever 
I  talk  and  I  act  accordingly.  That  is  the  encouragement 
through  this  quackery  you  have  been  hearing  about  and 
these  gross  misleading  statements,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
contents  but  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  drugs  and  com¬ 
pounds,  has  had  from  the  religious  members  of  the  coni- 
munity._  I  realize  I  am  treading  on  dangerous  ground  when 
I  mention  that  subject.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  going 
to  beat  around  the  bush,  nor  deal  with  generalities.  I  am 
going  to  call  names.  You  can  take  the  leading  Baptist  pub¬ 
lications,  you  can  take  our  Methodist  leading  organ,  you  can 
take  the  Home  and  State,  edited  by  our  Dr.  Rankin,  who  was 
candidate  for  the  office  of  bishop  recently  in  our  southern 
counties,  and  there  is  not  one  of  those  papers  but  will  take 
as  advertising  some  of  the  most  disreputable  and  contemptible 
and  damnable  falsehoods  in  regard  to  drugs  that  ever  you 
saw.  You  get  the  paper  and  look  at  it  and  you  will  see.  Not 
only  will  they  advertise  and  take  the  money  for  advertising 
these  gross  frauds,  but  they  will  take  the  money  and  advertise 
any  self  designated  nasty  specialties  that  will  pay  the  price 
and  at  the  same  time  those  organs  A^ery  properly  will  refuse 
to  advertise  any  alcoholic  beverage  because  it  is  a  bad  thing 
for  the  human  race.  How  in  the  name  of  God  they  can  con¬ 
sider  that  that  is  Christian  is  beyond  my  indulgence,  and  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  something  said  and  done  by  all  fear¬ 
less  people  to  stop  that.  Whenever  I  see  an  advertisement 
in  the  ordinary  press  of  the  country  I  take  it  simply  as  a 
commercial  proposition  and  as  simply  an  advertisement,  and 
the  man  who  puts  that  kind  of  business  in  the  ordinary  day’s 
paper  does  it  as  a  commercial  proposition,  but  when  our  good 
people  set  themselves  up  as  leaders  in  all  good  work  I  think 
they  should  do  a  little  discriminating  in  what  they  carry  in 
their  columns,  because  it  is  generally  understood  that  these 
religious  periodicals  stand  for  what  is  right,  for  what  is 
honest  and  for  what  is  pure  all  along  down  the  line,  and 
sometimes  the  editor  of  this  paper  will  say  that  the  paper  had 
the  contract  before  he  got  to  be  editor.  I  like  the  man  who  has 
got  the  grit  and  backbone  to  stand  for  what  is  right  and 
for  what  is  good  for  the  people.  If  the  contract  was  bad, 
get  a  new  contract  and  get  out  of  it  by  some  honorable 
means  or  method.  I  am  reminded  in  that  connection  of  the 
time  when  I  was  a  boy  up  here  in  Mississippi,  a  little  fellow. 
My  father  took  me  out  to  hear  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  and 
Lamar  got  up  to  make  a  speech  in  his  campaign  for  congress 
and  he  referred  in  his  report  to  “that  man  So-and-So”  and 
after  Lamar  got  through  with  his  speech  his  opponent  got 
up  on  the  rostrum  and  in  a  very  dignified  way  rebuked 
Lamar  for  referring  to  him  in  such  an  undignifiLl  manner 
as  “that  man.”  After  he  had  finished,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  got  back 
upon  the  rostrum  and  drew  himself  up  in  all  that  manly 
dignity  that  was  peculiar  to  him  and  said :  “Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  only  inscription  I  want  upon  my  tombstone 
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when  I  am  dead  and  gone  is  ‘Here  lies  a  man ”  and  it  does 
look  to  me  as  though,  if  the  religious  people  and  the  gooa 
people  of  our  countr\'  had  the  real  grit  and  the  courage,  they 
could  stop  this  sort  of  advertising  in  those  papers.  In  one  of 
those  papers  there  was  an  advertisement  calling  upon  the 
women  of  the  country  to  write  to  the  manufacturer  in  con¬ 
fidence,  detailing  all  about  their  private  and  secret  ills. 
Imagine  now  having  our  good,  pure  people  of  this  country 
writing  in  confidence  to  this  man  about  all  their  ills. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  patent  medicine— I 
have  nothing  against  patent  medicines  individually — whatever 
mav  be  good  in  them  and  regardless  of  whatever  may  be  bad 
in  them,  I  lay  down  as  the  fundamental  proposition, _  that 
our  preachers  who  carry  these  advertisements — I  maintain 
that  it  is  fundamentally  and  incontrovertibly  wrong  to  en¬ 
courage  people  to  diagnose  their  own  ills  and  to  J'lk^ 
prescription  of  some  of  these  self-designated  specialists  to 
cure  that  ill. 

Mr.  McCoy;  About  five  years  ago  1  wrote  to  the  editor 
of  a  paper  published  in  Cincinnati,  a  paper  that  came  into 
mv  father's  family  before  I  had  a  famil}'  of  my  own.  It 
was  in  my  wife's  family  paper  before  we  were  married  and  one 
that  we 'were  very  anxious  to  keep.  It  represented  our 
denomination  better  than  any  other  paper  in  the  United 
States.  I  wrote  to  them  in  relation  to  a  notorious  patent 
medicine  that  thev  had  advertised.  I  wrote  them  a  very 
mild  letter  calling’ attention  to  the  case  and  asked  them  if 
they  would  not  discontinue  it.  They  did  not  even  answer 
my  letter.  I  wrote  them  a  second  time  calling  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  letter  and  then  I  wrote  to  a  Cincinnati 
medical  journal  published  for  years  and  sent  them  a  copy 
of  the  letter  and  they  presented  it  to  the  editorial  sanctum 
and  to  neither  did  they  give  any  reply.  That  paper  has 
never  been  directed  to  me  since  then  and  1  have  not  been  on 
the  subscription  list.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  stop  the  religious 
press  from  upholding  all  the  c|uackery,  either  in  food  and 
drugs,  as  it  mav  seem.  A  great  mauv  of  them  will  simply 
acknowledge  that  they  have  to  have  the  money.  I  have  not 
much  hope  of  the  millenium  vet. 

Mr.  Woods:  I  think  it  is  onlv  fair  to  say  that  there 
are  religious  papers  in  America  that  stand  SQuare  and  high 
on  those  grounds.  There  are  papers  probalily  that  do  not, 
as  has  been  mentioned  here,  but  there  are  religious  papers 
that  will  not  take  advertisements  that  they  do  not  believe 
are  right. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Kentucky:  In  the  matter  of  advertiseinents 
by  religious  papers,  I  recall  an  instance  happening  within  the 
last  several  months  in  Kentucky  with  respect_  to  one  of  the 
largest  denominational  papers  published  in  this  country,^  and 
which  showed  clearly  the  desire  of  this  editor  to  'eliminate 
objectionable  advertisements.  This  editor  _  asked  me  to  go 
over  a  list  of  these  advertisements,  and  indicate  which  of 
those  I  I'egarded  as  containing  misstatements,  or  which  con¬ 
tained  fraudulent  claims.  He  asked  me  particularly  about  a 
well  known  non-alcoholic  beverage,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  one  editor  of  a  religious  paper  desired  to  get  rid  of  he 
objectionable  advertising  matter. 

I  desire  also  to  emphatically  second  the  point  brought  out 
by  Dr.  Ladd,  that  the  serial  number  guaranty  on  packages  of 
foods  and  drugs  is  one  of  the  most  misleading,  if  not  the 
most  misleading,  element  of  misbranding  that  we  have  ever 
had  to  deal  with  under  the  food  and  drug  laws.  The  in¬ 
stances  of  fraud  which  the  representative  from  Colorado  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  his  paper  will  be  found  “Guaranteed  Under  the 
Federal  Foods  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906.”  That  form 
of  guaranty  was  undoubtedly  conceived  by  whosoever  sug¬ 
gested  it,  for  a  good  purpose,  but  in  effect  it  is  as_  I  have 
stated,  one  of  the  most  misleading  elements  in  labeling  that 
the  food  laws  were  designed  to  eradicate.  It  misleads  the 
retailer  who  sells  the  product  and  the  purchaser  who  con¬ 
sumes  it.  That  form  of  guaranty  is  not  in  the  form  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Federal  statute,  and  is  of  no  value  by  way  of 
fixing  responsibility  from  the  standpoint  of  a  guaranty.  It 
misleads  the  man  who  is  manufacturing  or  preparing  a  par¬ 
ticular  product  out  of  previously  guaranteed  ingredients  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  restriction  in  connection  with  the  guar- 
antv  statement.  In  this  connection  I  recall  instances  arising 
in  connection  with  the  inspection  and  analyses  of  pops  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  in  Kentucky.  The  aniline  color, ^  saccharine 
and  similar  ingredients  used  in  making  the  imitation  pop 
were  “Guaranteed  Under  the  Federal  Foods  and  Drugs  Act,” 
and  it  is  hard  to  make  the  man  who  is  conducting  a  small 
business  understand  that  the  guaranty  does  not  mean  full 
license  to  use  the  ingredient  as  he  pleases.  It  is  hard  to  teach 
that  man  why  it  is  that  we  have  one  system  of  laws  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  thing  as  all  right,  and  another  system  of  laws  pro¬ 
hibiting  him  from  selling  a  product  made  out  of  the  guar¬ 
anteed  ingredients. 


In'  certain  ice  cream  cases,  against  the  Louisville  dealers, 
the  interested  parties  were  being  given  a  hearing  for  the  first 
offense.  One  dealer  was  charged  with  selling  as  “Strawberry 
Ice  Cream”  a  product  made  out  of  condensed  milk,  aniline 
coloring,  artificial  flavoring  and  gelatin,  and  the  bacteriolo¬ 
gist  who  examined  the  product  had  found  350,000,000  bac¬ 
teria  per  cubic  centimeter,  among  which  were  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  streptococci,  and  all  of  which  deficiencies  were 
particularized  in  the  charge  so  that  the  man  would  know 
what  he  had  to  answer.  When  he  appeared  at  the  hearing, 
my  questions  and  his  answers  were  something  as  follows ; 

“What  have  you  to  say  to  this  charge?”  “For  what,  about 
the  things  I  put  in  it?”  “About  the  condensed  milk.”  ^“I 
used  it,  and  it  was  guaranteed  under  the  national  law.”  “It 
was  not  guaranteed  as  cream,  was  it?”  “Oh,  no,  but  if  it 
was  guaranteed,  I  thought  I  could  use  it.  The  drummer  said 
it  was  guaranteed,  and  that  I  could  use  it.”  “How  about  the 
artificial  flavoring  and  the  artificial  coloring  that  you  used 
instead  of  strawberries?”  “That  was  guaranteed  under  the 
National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  too.”  “How  about  the  gela¬ 
tin?”  “It  was  guaranteed  under  the  national  law,  and  I 
thought  I  could  use  it.”  “It  wasn’t  guaranteed  as  cream,  was 
it?”  “No,  but  it  was  guaranteed.”  “Well,  how  about  the 
streptococci?”  “It  was  guaranteed  too.” 

This  illustrates  also  the  character  of  intelligence  that  the 
state  department  often  has  to  deal  with.  The  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  deals  largely  with  intelligent  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers,  but  we  people  in  the  states  often  come  in  touch  with 
small  dealers  with  not  only  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  but  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  systems  of  legislation  which  control  them.  Any  ele¬ 
ment  of  misbranding  which  misleads  them  or  which  misleads 
the  ultimate  consumer  should  be  eliminated,  and  I  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  the  guaranty  staternent  on  the  package 
of  food  in  its  present  form  will  be  prohibited  by  statute.  I 
want  to  say  while  on  my  feet,  that  Kentucky  stands  square 
in  accepting  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30, 
1906,  as  that  act  will  finally  be  interpreted  by  the  courts.  I 
consider  it  the  best  piece  of  national  legislation  that  has  ever 
been  put  upon  the  national  statute  books  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  an  interstate  industry.  There  are  many  adminis¬ 
trative  and  other  details  to  work  out  under  that  act,  and  all 
serious  differences  should  be  submitted  to  the  courts  for  final 
determination.  We  advise  the  Kentucky  trade  to  obtain  a 
guaranty  in  proper  form  under  the  national  act,  and  when  a 
dealer  'or  other  person  obtains  such  a  guaranty  in  proper 
form,  we  accept  that  guaranty  as  evidence  of  good  faith  un¬ 
der  our  state  law,  and  as  a  bar  to  prosecution  under  the  state 
law  until  after  the  dealer  has  been  warned  in  any  case  where 
the  guaranteed  goods  are  improperly  guaranteed  under  the 
federal  act,  or  are  in  violation  of  the  state  act. 

The  President :  Is  there  any  further  discussion  on_  this 
question?  If  not,  the  next  paper  upon  the  program  will  be 
upon  the  “Uniformity  of  Laws — Standard;  Rules;  Regula¬ 
tions,”  by  the  lion.  'Alfred  H.  Jones,  Food  Commissioner, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Jones:  What  few  remarks  I  have  upon  this  subject 
I  have  reduced  to  writing  hurriedly.  It  is  a  subject  that  is 
so  familiar  to  bvery  member  of  this  Association  that  I  have 
not  dealt  at  very  great  length  in  regard  to  it. 

Uniformity  of  Laws,  Standards,  Rules  and  Regulations. 

By  Alfred  H.  Jones. 

State  Food  Commissioner  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments — Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  In  the  preparation  of  this  address  I  found  it 
some  comfort  to  go  back  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Annual  Convention  of  this  Association  held  at  the 
Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver,  Colorado,  in  August,  1909,  and 
read  the  proceedings  thereof,  and  especially  the  resolution 
endorsing  the  national  food  law  and  the  benefits  accruing 
to  consumers  as  well  as  to  the  improved  conditions  resulting 
to  manufacturers  of  food  products  from  the  passage  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  approved 
June  30,  1906, 

I  could  not  well  set  forth  the  force  and  meaning  of  these 
resolutions  more  forcibly  as  pertaining  to  the  subject  as¬ 
signed  me  than  by  giving  the  resolutions  in  full,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Resolutions  read  as  follows: 

“Where  upon,  this  Association  recognizes  the  vast  benefits 
accruing  to  consumers,  and  the  improved  conditions  resulting 
to  manufacturers  of  food  products,  from  the  passage  and  en- 
forcemnt  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Approved 
June  30th,  1906,  and 

“Whereas,  realizing  that  the  interests  of  consumers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  food  officials  are  identical,  and  that  the  growth 
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and  development  of  our  internal  and  Interstate  Commerce 
depend  upon  amicable  adjustment  of  conflicting  state  regu¬ 
lations;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  this  Association  hereby  endorses  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30th,  1906,  and  the  sub¬ 
stantial  results  obtained  under  its  workings  in  co-operation 
with  the  state  food  laws ;  and 

“Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  this  Association  earnestly 
commends  full  co-operation  between  the  national  and  state 
food  laws  to  the  end  of  greater  efficiency  in  food  control 
work. 

“Resolved,  That  this  Association  express  its  confidence  in 
and  its  endorsement  of  President  Taft,  Ex-President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  La¬ 
bor  and  of  the  Treasury  for  their  efforts  which  have  been 
and  are  being  made  to  secure  scientific,  just  and  legally  con¬ 
clusive  settlements  of  the  intricate  problems  of  food  law  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  committees  of 
Agriculture  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.” 


JONES  MAKES  HIS  ADDRESS  EMPHATIC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this,  our  Denver  meeting,  there  were 
thirty-SCTen  states  represented— the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Department  was  represented 
by  the  able  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  James  Wilson,  also 
by  Solicitor  McCabe,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  and  the  Referee 
Board  appointed  to  pass  upon  all  mooted  food  questions,  and 
in  addition  to  those  there  were  many  other  government  food 
experts  in  attendance. 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  representative  meetings 
of  food  officials  ever  held  in  the  United  States.  These  reso¬ 
lutions  were  passed  unanimously;  they  represented  the  best 
thought  and  sentiment  of  that  convention;  they  were  the 
culmination  of  thirteen  years  of  hard  work  in  the  cause  of 
pure  food  and  pure  food  laws,  state  and  national. 

The  sentiment  of  this  Association  embodied  in  these  reso¬ 
lutions  publishes  to  the  world  that  this  Association  is  in  favor 
of  a  national  food  law  and  state  food  laws  in  each  state  in 
the  Union,  modeled  after  the  national  food  law.  Also  that 
rulings,  standards  and  labels  shall  be  made  by  the  national 
food  officials  for  every  food  product  under  the  national  food 
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law,  and  that  these  labels,  rulings  and  standards  when  so 
made  and  published  by  the  national  food  authorities  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  food  authorities  of  the  different  states  of  the 
Union,  under  their  state  food  law. 

These  resolutions  publish  to  the  word  the  doctrines  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  this_  Association  from  its  very  organization — 
that  this  Association  is  in  favor  of  a  national  food  law,  and 
rulings  and  standard-made  thereunder,  and  then  state  food 
laws  modeled  after  the  national  food  law,  and  uniformity 
as  to  labels,  rulings  and  standards. 

These  resolutions  publish  to  the  world  that  no  backward 
step^  will  be  taken  by  this  Association  in  the  work  of  co-op¬ 
eration  between  national  and  state  food  officials  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  national  and  state  food  laws,  rulings,  standards 
and  labels,  but  that  they  will  act  together  in  unity  and  har¬ 
mony  until  every  adulterator  of  the  people’s  food  is  made 
honest  or  driven  from  the  food  markets  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  notice  to  the  people  of  the  world  that  the  officials— 
state  and  national — charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
pure  food  laws,  and  with  the  leadership  in  the  enactment  of 
more  effective  food  laws,  rulings,  standards,  and  labels  made 
thereunder,  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  are  going  to 
stand  together — in  other  words,  co-operate  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  laws,  rulings,  labels  and  standards,  state  and 
national,  and  the  rulings,  standards  and  labels  made  there¬ 
under;  that  the  great  trust  committed  to  their  care  shall  be 
faithfully  fulfilled,  and  that  no  backward  step  will  be  taken 
in  driving  mislabeled  and  falsely  adulterated  goods  from 
the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  trouble  in  the  past  was  we  had  no  national  food 
law,  and  the  laws  of  the  different  states  had  not  been  uni¬ 
form,  and  consequently,  there  could  be  no  co-operation  as  to 
uniformity  of  action  among  the  food  officials  of  the  various 
states. 

Each  state  had  its  own  laws,  rulings,  labels  and  standards, 
as  to  how  food  should  be  prepared,  labeled  and  sold,  and  the 
cornmissioners  of  the  different  states  had  been  interpreting 
their  respective  laws,  and  requiring  the  various  foods  to  be 
prepared,  labeled  and  sold  so  as  to  conform  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  laws,  without  any  regard  to  uniformit3^  or  co-operation. 
Hence,  the  manufacturers  and  packers  of  food  has  to  keep 
a  different  set  of  labels  for  each  state  and  territory  of  the 
Union  and  prepare  their  foods  and  sell  them  in  conformity 
with  those  requirements. 

Now,  under  these  new  food  laws,  rulings,  standards  and 
labels  made  thereunder— national  and  state— each  state  can 
pass  a  law  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  National  Food 
Law  and  the  rulings  and  standards  made  thereunder,  and  in 
conformity  and  harmony  therewith,  and  substantially  one  set 
of  labels  and  standards  will  suffice,  not  only  for  the  United 
States,  but  for  every  state  and  territory  of  the  union. 

The  most  important  effect  of  these  laws— national  and  state, 
and  obtaining  uniformity  and  co-operation  under  same — upon 
the  nianufacturers  and  packers  of  food  are  that  it  urges 
them— by  compelling  these  foods  to  be  properly  labeled— to 
make  the  public  familiar  with  their  foods. 

The  agitation  oyer  the  country  for  pure  food,  and  pure 
food  laws,  and  uniformity  and  co-operation  in  their  enforce¬ 
ment,  has  aroused  the  public  thoroughly  for  the  first  time 
to  yhe  paramount  importance  of  finding  out  what  they  eat. 
As  in  every  revolution,  there  is  violent  reaction,  and  a  state 
of  chaos,  before  the  reform  aimed  at  is  secured,  so  in  the 
present  pure  food  movement  the  ultimate  results  have  not 
yet  been  achieved. 

With  the  work  of  uniformity  in  laws,  rulings  and  standards 
— national  and  state — and  co-operation  in  the  enforcement 
thereof,_  along  with  the  agitation  for  “pure  food,”  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  learning  for  the  first  time  of  numerous  adultera¬ 
tions  and  cases  of  mislabeling  which  he  never  before  dreamed 
of.  The  first  result  of  this  was  to  make  him  suspicious  of 
every  can,  or  package  of  food. 

He  has  learned  of  coal  tar  dyes,  boric  acid,  sulphate  of 
copper,  salicylic  acid,  formaldehyde  and  a  score  of  other 
things  that  are  used  to  “dope”  the  various  food  products, 
until  he  has  come  to  believe  that  there  is  no  manufacturer, 
or  packer,  who  does  not  use  some  drug  or  adulterant  in  his 
food  products.  It,  of  course,  makes  no  difference  that  there 
are  thousands  of  honest  food  manufacturers  whose  proTicts 
have  always  answered,  in  every  way,  to  the  test  of  these  new 
food  laws. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that,  under  the  work  of  uniformity 
and  co-operation  between  the  National  aiid  State  Food  offi¬ 
cials,  the  consumer  is  being  educated  as  to  the  suspicious 
brands  upon  the  markets,  and  is  learning  to  patronize  those 
manufacturers,  packers  and  dealers  who  have  honorably  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  compliance  with  these  national  and 
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state  food  laws,  and  the  rulings,  standards  and  labels  made 
thereunder. 

This  unification  of  laws,  rulings,  standards  and  labels,^  and 
the  co-operation  of  national  and  state  food  officials,  naye 
taught  the  consuming  public  to  study  the  labels,  and  insist 
on  procuring  their  food  products  only  from  honest  dealers, 
manufacturers  and  packers,  who  label  their  products  and 
prepare  them  in  compliance  with  these  food  laws,  and  to 
dedline  to  receive  any  substitutes  of  questionable  quality  and 
only  those  articles  that  are  plainly  and  intelligibly  labeled. 

It  will,  therefore,  make  it  to  the  interest  and  advantage 
of  the  manufacturer,  packer  or  dealer,  to  properly  prepm'e 
and  place  upon  the  markets  of  our  country  the  right  kind 
of  food.  If  the  public  would  follow  this  rule  more  strictly 
there  wmuld  be  a  great  reformation  at  once  in  the  food  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  nation.  _  c  a  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sympathize  with  any  state  food  official 
who  imagines  that,  within  the  environments  of  his  own 
state,  he  can  have  passed  a  state  food  law.  with  rulings  and 
standards  made  thereunder,  that  are  in  opposition  to  those 
of  the  national  food  law;  also  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
nearly  every  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  then  successfully 
enforce  the  same. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  we  are  getting  away 
from  the  middle  ages,  when  nearly  every  prince,  potentate 
and  ruler  of  the  earth,  set  up  an  arbitrary  government  of  his 
own,  and  ruled  arbitrarily  as  his  own  convictions  or  whims 
might  dictate. 

iMr.  Chairman,  in  1776,  the  fathers  of  this  republic,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  this  nation,  this  government  of  the  people,  hy  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  for  the  people,  did  away  with  the  old  arliitrary  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  right  to  govern  arbitrarily,  and  the  one  man 
power  of  king,  prince  or  potentate  was  relegated  to  the  past, 
and  in  their  stead  the  people  were  to  rule. 

In  1865  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  National 
Union  was  forever  settled— and  the  provision  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  giving  Congress  the  right  to 
pass  laws  regulating  interstate  commerce  between  the  states 
— to  pass  national  food  laws  and  laws  regulating  national 
banking,  national  currency  and  sanitation,  and  that  these 
laws,  when  so  passed  by  Congress,  should  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  anything  in  any  state  constitution  or  state 
laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — was  also  settled.  _Mr. 
Chairman,  since  the  settlement  of  these  momentous  questions 
in  favor  of  the  national  government,  its  growth. _  development 
and  prosperity  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  now  wonder  how  we  got  along  and  prospered  without 
national  banks,  national  currency,  interstate  commerce  laws, 
national  food  laws  and  other  wholesome  laws  passed  hy  Con¬ 
gress  since  1865  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  one  here  who  would  strike  down 
any  of  these  great  laws,  and  have  them  wiped  from  the  stat¬ 
ute  books  of  the  nation,  never  again  to  be  enacted?  Is  there 
one  here  who  would  turn  the  hands  hack  pn  the  dial  of  time 
and  go  back  to  the  condition  that  existed  prior  to  186-0?  If 
so,  Mr.  Chairman,  being  of  the  Methodist  faith,  and  sub- 
■scribing  to  its  doctrines  and  teachings,  I  firmly_  believe  he 
ought  to  be  regenerated  and  born  again  so  that,  like  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  he  might  see  the  “new  light.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  states  and  nations  do  not  live  to  themselves  alone, 
hut  for  all  humanity.  The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead 
in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  in  all  the  world’s  great 
movements.  Our  nation  is  now  placed  at  the  head  of  ±he 
column  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  under  our  treaties 
with  other  nations,  and  our  new  international  laws,  reci- 
procitv  with  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  is  being 
brought  about. 

Under  these  new  international  laws  the  food  products  of 
the  United  States,  as  prepared  under  our  national  food  law, 
rulings,  labels  and  standards  made  thereunder,  go  unques¬ 
tioned  into  every  country  of  the  civilized  world. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  the 
“Chinese  wall”  against  American  food  products  abroad  has 
been  broken  down. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  same  unity  of  action,  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  different  states,  and  the  national  food  officials 
of  our  government  and  those  of  every  other  government  of 
the  civilized  world  prevails,  and  all  we  have  to  do,  as  food 
officials,  is  to  go  on  with  the  good  work.  Let  there  be  no 
hesitation  or  turning  hack  until  the  consumers  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  food  products  are  fully  protected,  as  our  food  laws — state 
and  national — provide  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  age  of  organization  and  co-oper¬ 
ation.  Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  every  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  every  industry,  has  become  organized.  With  the  modern 
means  of  communication,  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  all 


parts  of  the  civilized  world  have  been  brought  together  and 
state  lines,  national  lines,  oceans,  no  more  divide  the  people 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  subject  assigned  me, 
“Uniformity  of  Laws,  Standards,  Rules  and  Regulations,” 
should  be  the  motto— the  shibboleth— of  every  state  and  na¬ 
tional  food  official,  for  it  is  only  through  unity  of  action  and 
uniformity  of  laws,  standards,  rules  and  regulations  that  we, 
as  food  officials,  can  win  out  in  the  battle  against  impure, 
unwholesome  and  adulterated  foods. 

With  this  motto  as  our  slogan  we  cannot  help  but  win,  if 
we  will  only  be  true  to  its  teachings. 

The  President;  The  discussion  of  this  paper  is  to  be 
opened  by  the  Hon.  R.  LI.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Rawl:  I  just  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  this  subject 
and  my  suggestions  will  apply  to  a  few  of  the  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  handling  of  dairy  products  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  Mr.  President,  than  to  the  handling  pf  general 
food  products.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  laws  and  regulations  and 
standards  of  action  ;  that  there  is  po  good  reason  for  the  lack 
of  uniformity  as  a  general  proposition.  As  to  whether  or  not 
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there  are  local  conditions  that  will  necessitate  the  variations 
in  either  the  laws  or  the  statutes  or  the  regulations  is  some¬ 
thing  that  I  am  not  able  to  answer.  I  don’t  know  whether 
there  are  local  conditions  that  would  require,  for  example, 
a  certain  standard  in  one  state  and  another  standard  in 
another  state,  hut  if  such  is  the  case  those  variations,  it  seem.s 
to  me,  should  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

I  believe  that  applies  to  our  whole  problem.  Now  as  to 
a  few  of  the  details.  At  the  present  there  is  a  variation, 
for  example,  in  the  standard  of  butter.  In  one  state  _we 
have  a  butter  standard  fixed  by  the  trade  department  which 
is  accepted,  I  believe,  throughout  all  the  states.  We  have 
a  butter  fat  standard  that  is  not  uniform.  Now,  if  this  were 
a  product  that  were  marketed  locally  or  sold  from  the  farmer 
directly  to  the  consumer,  this  matter  would  be  of^  consider¬ 
able  less  importance,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  shipped 
from  one  part  of  the  LInited  States  to  another  and  in  order 
for  one  state  to  meet  competition  from  another  state  each 
must  have  the  privilege  of  putting  its  butter  on  a  market 
under  the  same  conditions.  Now,  I  mention  this  as  one  of 
the  present  problems  in  connection  with  dairy  matters.  That, 
I  think,  is  important. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  advocate  any  specific  standard.  I 
l)elieve  in  standards.  Sometimes  they  may  be  termed  a 
necessary  evil,  but  as  brought  out  in  our  discussion  last 
night,  until  we  find  out  how  to  dispense  with  standards 
we  must  rely  on  them  as  the  best  things.  I  am  not  going 
to  advocate  any  specific  standard  and  even  in  a  manufactured 
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product,  where  the  manufacturer  can  control  the  composition 
of  his  product  in  one  state  as  well  as  in  another  state,  I  can 
see  absolutely  no  reason  why  there  should  not  l^e  a  uniformity 
and  in  addition  to  this  we  could  get  uniformity  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  officials,  which  is  what  we  need. 

The  question  of  milk  standard  is  one  that  has  been  fought 
in,  perhaps,  every  section  of  this  country.  However,  I  am 
sure  as  was  brought  out  last  night  it  is  fundamental.  As 
to  how  that  standard  should  be  designated,  again  I  am  not 
going  to  say.  I  know  some  people  discriminate  against 
skimmed  milk.  I  believe  that  discrimination  should  be  en- 
couraged,  although  it  is  a  valuable  food,  at  a  reduced  cost. 
I  think  It  is  important  that  our  standard  is  as  it  is.  All 
the  good  dairymen  of  this  country  are  raising  their  calves 
on  skimmed  milk  and  raising  strong,  healthy,  wholesome 
cattle.  The  same  thing  applies  in  raising  of  people,  but  this, 
perhaps,  is  a  little  foreign  to  the  subject.  By  the  way,  those 
subjects  are  so  closely  allied  that  I  am  not  able  to  see  just 
exactly  how  we  can  adhere  to  this  specific  circle. 

Now,  the  same  thing  that  applies  to  milk  applies  to  butter, 
will  apply  to  our  dairy  products  in  general.  Tt  will  apply 
to  our  condensed  milk.  There  has,  in  the  last  few  years, 
developed  a  line  of  work  that  is  more  of  a  sanitary  char¬ 
acter,  and  I  cannot  help  but  emphasize,  too,  with  the  other 
gentlemen  this  afternoon,  the  importance  of  giving  new 
consideration  to  the  sanitary  phase  of  these  problems,  but 
in  connection  with  that  work  we  have  had  developed  in  the 
last  few  years  the  question  of  scoring  dairies.  It  is  a  system 
of  inspection  of  dairies  really  just  a  little  different  from 
the  system  that  has  been  in  existence  in  some  places  a  much 
longer  period. 

_  Now,  there  is  a  remarkable  lack  of  uniformity  even  in  a 
single  _  state.  We  will  have  a  certain  city  demanding  certain 
conditions,  demanding  certain  sanitary  conditions.  "We  will 
have  another  city  in  the  state  that,  perhaps,  demands  a  lower 
requirement.  We  will,  perhaps,  have  these  requirements 
differing  materially  from  the  requirements  used  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  state  or  bv  other  organizations,  either  local  or  national 
in  character.  That  brings  about  a  conflict  that  is  injurious. 
Much  good  has  been  done  from  a  sanitary  point  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  dairies  the  last  few  years  and  if  we  could  have 
concerted  action  in  regard  to  those  matters  as  a  whole,  con¬ 
certed  action  as  regards  tuberculosis,  concerted  action  in. 
regard  to  milk  and  bacteria,  concerted  action  in  regard  to 
pasteurization— all  those  things  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  it — it  would  enable  us  to  carry  out  this  general  proposi¬ 
tion.  and  we  must  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  doing 
those  things— must  be  able  to  realize  the  absolute  necessity 
of  maintaining  conditions  which  have,  until  recently,  not  been 
considered  even  necessary  or  essential.  Now,  T  think  for 
all  these  questions  a  uniform  feature  will  contribute  very 
much  to  the  advancement  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Emery;  T  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question 
or  two.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  national  government  has 
a  standard  for  butter  fat  and  butter? 

Mr.  Rawl :  I  will  explain  that  by  saying  that  a  standard 
was  established  by  a  committee  on  standards  in  the  past  which 
has  ’been  published  as  the  report  of  that  committee,  but  I  am 
informed,  however,  and  I  am  not  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  this,  but  I  am  informed  that  those  standards  have  not 
the  authority  of  law. 

Mr.  Emery;  You  say  that  is  published  by  the  committee. 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  organize  a  cer¬ 
tain  committee  to  conduct  investigations  and  ascertain  the 
standard  for  food  products  and  then  as  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  proclaim  those  standards  to  the  country? 

Mr.  Rawl ;  Now  as  to  the  exact  history  of  that  case  I 
would  not  undertake  to  speak  without  first  consulting  the 
record. 

Mr.  Dunlap  of  Washington;  I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr. 
Emery  that  the  general  standards  that  he  speaks  of  were 
compiled  by  the  Secretary  who  was  authorized  to  appoint 
some  gentleman  to  make  certain  statistics  in  that  regard  be¬ 
fore  the  establishment  of  certain  standards  and  they  were 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Emery;  Has  he  ever  been  authorized  to  abrogate 
them  ? 

Mr.  Rawl;  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Emery;  Bias  it  been  in  force,  has  it  been  published 
immediately  since  then  as  the  United  States  standard  of 
butter  fat? 

Mr.  Rawl ;  There  has  not  been  any  within  eighteen  months 
perhaps. 

Mr.  Emery;  Has  the  publication  been  available? 

Mr.  Rawl;  No,  not  for  something  like  several  months. 


Mr.  Emery ;  Has  that  publication  wherein  it  was  declared 
cis  the  national  standard  been  rescinded  by  any  authority? 

Mr.  Dunlap;  No,  sir;  it  has  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Emery;  This  sort  of  thing  does  not  contribute  to 
uniformity. 

Mr.  Woods;  I  think  that  I  see  this  matter  from  a  position 
between  the  two  extreme  views.  In  the  first  place  Mr. 
Jones  and  I  are  not  far  apart,  nor  is  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  at  all  apart  from  me  in  the  desire 
to  enforce  within  our  own  state  in  every  way  that 
we  possibly  can  and  get  every  benefit  that  we  possibly 
pn  from  the  national  law.  I  am  mightily  certain  that  there 
is  not  a  man  here  that  would  want  to  have  the  national  law 
repealed  in  the  slightest.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  gentlemen  here  that  would  like  to  have  the 
national  law  strengthened,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
about  where  we  stand.  For  instance,  in  Maine  our  law  is 
practically  the  national  law  and  we  are  trying  to  work  in 
mutual  harmony  with  the  authorities  at  Washington.  But  if 
Maine  had  a  law  that  had  a  net  weight  clause  in  it,  I  would 
labor  with  nly  friends  in  Maine  for  a  long  time  before  we 
took  it  out.  There  should  be  a  net  weight  clause  in  the 
national  law.  I  have  an  idea  we  will  never  get  proper  uni¬ 
formity  by  having  the  Dakotas,  Wisconsin  and  other  states 
that  have  better  features  by  takinsr  them  out.  I  believe  in 
uniformity  but  I  don’t  believe  in  uniformity  by  a  state  giving 
up  what  it  has  got  or  is  getting  and  coming  down 
to  a  common  level.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
right  where  our  trouble  was  at  Denver  and  where  the 
trouble  is  perhaps  with  some  of  us  gentlemen  now.  We  do 
not  appreciate  both  sides  of  it.  Feeling  just  as  strongly,  I 
think,  as  the  people  from  the  northwest  do  and  with  just  as 
much  desire  as  my  friends  from  Illinois  and  Colorado  feel 
about  working  in  uniformity  with  the  national  law— I  can’t 
appreciate  or  feel,_  if  we  had  a  law  in  Maine  that  stood 
high  above  the  national  law,  that  I  would  come  here  saying 
that  I  would  go  back  home  to  my  state  and  ask  that  the 
legislature  make  a  law  lower  for  the  sake  of  uniformity.  I 
don't  believe  that  we  can  ever  get  the  national  law  improved 
except  as  states  improve  them  from  time  to  time. 

I  believe  in  uniformity,  thoroughly,  and  the  principle  of 
it.  I  think,  however,  that  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  get  uni¬ 
formity  at  the  expense  of  the  best  that  we  should  make  a 
mistake  and  wherever  any  of  us  can  find  an  opportunity  in 
our  own  state  to  strengthen  and  improve  our  law  over  and 
above  the  national  law,  I  say  let  us  do  it  by  all  means.  I 
think  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  ever  hope  to  get  the 
national  law  straightened  and  improved  is  by  having  certain 
states  strengthen  their  laws  in  various  ways  over  the  national 
law. 

In  many  of  the  states  it  is  possible  to  execute  a  law  that 
is  like  the  national,  better  than  it  is  possible  for  the  national 
law  to  be  carried  into  execution.  We  are  more  likely  to  be 
free  from  political  influence  and  in  some  respects  we  are  more 
independent  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be. 

Why,  gentlemen,  I  am  director  of  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station  and  the  executive  officer  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
of  Maine.  I  am  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Maine.  The  president  of  the  University  of 
Maine  is  my  superior.  I  issue  a  standard.  Wouldn’t  it  be  kind 
of  a  funny  thing  in  Maine  for  the  president  of  the  University 
to  say,  “that  standard  is  not  right,  I  will  fix  one?”  It  is 
possible  for  us  to  enforce  a  law  on  a  higher  plane  than  it  is 
possible  for  the  department  of  agriculture  to  do  it,  because 
we  are  free  from  such  restrictions. 

I  sympathize  with  some  of  the  difficulties  that  our  friends 
in  Washington  labor  under.  It  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
go  before  Congress,  without  permission.  It  is  possible  for 
one  of  us  to  go  near  our  own  legislature.  We  are  not  ordered 
to  keep  pur  hands  off  by  any  one  and  so  there  are  lots  of 
ways  which  we  can  strengthen  laws  and  we  can  best  help  the 
people  at_  Washington  to  get  a  better  law  by  trving  to  make 
better  points  in  our  own  laws.  It  seems  to  'me  we  are  pretty 
near  together  in  this  thing.  We  are  glad  to  have  a  national 
law.  We  recognize  that  the  law  is  good,  and  that  the  national 
law  is  helpful_  to  us  in  our  state.  We  also  recognize  that  the 
national  Lvv  is  not  perfe''t,  that  it  needs  strengthening".  In 
my  own  judgment  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  to  get 
it  strengthened  is  by  getting  it  built  up  here  and  there  in  the 
various  states. 

Mr.  Bailey  ;  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rawl  what  he  would 
consider  an  ideal  milk  standard. 

Mr.  Rawl ;  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Bailey;  We  are  all  looking  for  ideas. 

Mr.  Rawl ;  The  ideal  milk  standard  I  guess  would  come 
along  in  the  category  of  these  other  things  that  we  have 
heard  about,  some  of  which  look  to  be  rather  in  the  distant 
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future.  I  am  not  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  on  exactly  what 
an  ideal  milk  standard  would  be.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
settle  that  question  with  my  own  self  and  therefore  I  would 
not  attempt  to  answer  for  you  or  for  anyone  else.  I  say 
that  any  standard  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the  average  pro¬ 
ducer  should  be  a  reasonable  and  fair  standard.  Now 
whether  it  is  ideal  in  every  particular  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

I  think  a  milk  standard  where  it  is  designated^  that  milk 
shall  contain  a  per  cent  of  total  solids  and  a  certain  per  cent 
of  fat  is  the  most  logical,  and  you  people  know  what  per 
cent  that  will  be. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Yes. 

Mr.  Rawl :  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you,  I  don’t  think 
that  three  per  cent  or  three  and  one-half  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Bailey:  It  ought  to  be  higher. 

Mr.  Rawl :  It  is  possible,  as  I  said  last  night  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  maintain  a  milk  standard,  a  reasonable  milk  standard, 
whether  you  want  that  three  and  a  quarter  or  three  and  a 
half,  is  not  a  position  I  care  to  take  and  I  don’t  think  it 
matters  particularly,  but  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  reason¬ 
able  milk  standard  if  cattle  are  properly  cared  for  and  prop¬ 
erly  fed.  The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  a  standard  that 
shows  exactly  the  composition  of  normal  milk  was  the  ideal 
standard.  Now  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  ready  to  take  that 
position. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Why  I  asked  that  question  was  this.  Now  we 
have  in  nearly  every  state  standards  for  milk,  some  one 
standard  and  some  another  and  some  a  combination  of 
standards,  and  while  we  have  that  standard  we  have  no  uni¬ 
formity  of  milk  whatever.  In  my  state  our  fat  standard  is 
three  and  two-hundredths ;  solids,  twelve  and  two-hun¬ 
dredths.  No  we  find  on  the  market  milk  running  all  the  way 
from  three  and  a  half,  very  seldom  below  three  and  one-half 
or  three  and  six-hundredths,  to  five  or  five  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  butter  fat.  What  is  a  physician  going  to  do  when  he 
prescribes  milk  for  a  child?  He  is  prescribing  milk  there, 
supposing  it  contains  so  much  food  product.  Is  he  going  to 
give  the  same  amount  of  milk  that  shows  five  per  cent  butter 
fat  and  twelve  or  thirteen  per  cent  total  solids  that  he  is  going 
to  give  a  child  that  contains  three  per  cent  of  butter  fat  and 
three  and  two-tenths?  Now  my  idea  would  be  this,  to  fix  a 
stndard.  Our  standard  is:  Fat,  three  and  two-tenths;  total 
solids,  twelve  and  two-tenths.  We  have  prosecuted  men  where 
we  found  the  butter  fat  ran  over  four  per  cent  and  still  ran 
down  in  total  solids. 

Mr.  Rawl:  Have  you  found  it  impossible  to  get  uniform 
standards  in  your  state? 

Mr.  Bailey:  We  have  got  a  standard  all  right,  but  we 
haven’t  the  uniformity  of  milk.  You  tell  me  why  you  can't 
get  a  uniform  standard  of  milk. 

Mr.  Rawl:  If  you  would  use  that  term  literally,  if  you 
say  a  milk  should  be  three  and  a  quarter,  that  would  mean 

that  three  and  three  and  a  half  would  be  just  the  same  as 

three  and  a  quarter — of  course  the  standards  are  minimum 
standards,  below  which  the  producer  or  dealer  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  go. 

Mr.  Bailey:  I  want  to  know  the  standard  of  milk  so  that 
when  we  feed  our  children  milk,  when  the  doctor  prescribes 
that,  he  means  just  what  he  says.  If  your  physician  is 
going  to  prescribe  a  certain  milk  he  would  want  to  know 
just  what  he  was  giving  when  he  prescribed  this  amount  of 
milk.  He  has  not  the  least  idea  of  where  that  milk  is  com¬ 
ing  from,  he  never  asks  any  questions  where  it  is  coming 

from ;  he  doesn’t  know  anything  about  the  sanitary  conditions. 
He  says,  “You  just  give  them  so  much  milk.”  He  doifit  have 
any  idea  what  that  child  is  taking.  I  say  that  milk,  being  one 
of  the  great  food  products,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  standard 
let  us  have  a  uniform  standard.  Let  us  have  a  uniform 
standard  on  milk  so  that  these  doctors  and  health  officers, 
when  they  come  to  prescribe,  will  know  what  they  are 
doing.  It  is  all  haphazard,  some  three  and  one  four  and  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  milk  that  does  not  represent  any¬ 
thing  at  all  in  my  mind.  You  take  a  separator  and  work  it 
down  and  you  can  get  anything  you  want  and  it  has  been 
done  by  many  of  the  dairies  in  the  United  States,  and  I  say 
it  should  go  to  this  extent  at  least  and  then  pay  for  it,  let 
them  be  ready  to  pay  for  it  so  that  these  physicians  and 
these  doctors  and  health  officers  when  they  come  to  pre¬ 
scribe  that  they  can  be  able  to  go  up  and  pay  for  it.  This 
is  all  haphazard,  one  three  and  one  four  and  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  milk  that  don’t  represent  anything  at  all  to  my 
mind. 

Mr.  Rawl :  That  is  a  new  phase  of  the  question,  that  is 
entirely  foreign  to  my  opinion  of  ordinary  market  milk.  We 
have  in  many  cities  places  where  they  prepare  modified 
milk.  You  cannot  change  the  total  solids  by  means  of  a 
separator.  That  is  the  process  that  is  not  within  the  bounds 


of  the  average  producer  or  handler  of  milk  and  I  do_  not 
think  we  could  hope  to  use  such  milk  exclusively  for  delicate 
persons,  infants,  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  general  m^T 
ket ;  I  don’t  believe  that  is  practical.  I  don’t  believe  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  the  ordinary  expense  that  would  be 
required.  In  the  first  place  it  would  require  entirely  more 
expense  than  it  would  warrant.  This  consideration  of  stand¬ 
ard,  whether  a  standard  should  be  this  or  that,  it  seems  to  me 
is  not  entirely  pertinent  to  this  question. 

~  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  while  I  am  not 
prepared  to  discuss  the  subject,  I  certainly  gave  no  thought 
to  the  question  of  what  the  standard  should  be  because  the 
subject  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  establishment 
of  standards ;  it  is  the  uniformity  of  standards,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  is  a  phase  of  the  question  that  was  hardly  antici¬ 
pated  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cutler:  The  Missouri  legislature  thought  enough  of 
Circular  19  and  the  standard  therein  promulgated  to 
have  written  into  the  law  the  standard  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Circular  19.  I  say  for  the 
information  of  Mr.  Rawl  that  Missouri  has  _  a  skimmed 
milk  standard  which  is  as  follows:  Skim  milk  is  milk  from 
which  a  part  or  all  of  the  cream  has  been  removed  and 
contains  not  more  than  nine  and  one-fourth  per  cent  milk 
solids  and  not  less  than  eight  and  one-half  per  cent  milk 
solids.  .  Now  if  the  several  states  want  to  strengthen  the 
national  law  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  of  the  national  law, 
it  seems  to  me  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  for  the  state  to 
adopt  that  national  standard.  It  may  not  be  the  national 
standard  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  but  it  is  recognized 
as  a  fair  standard,  havin,g  been  promulgated  or  having  been 
arranged  for  by  men  of  distinguished  ability  who  have  studied 
the  question  from  all  view  points.  The  way  to  strengthen  the 
national  law  is  to  adopt  the  standard  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  adopted  in  Circular  19. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Louisiana:  There  is  a  gentleman  present  who 
is  not  a  member  of  this  Association  but  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Purity  of  Articles  of  Conimerce  who  de¬ 
sires  the  privilege  of  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes.  I  move 
he  be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hart,  be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  those  in  favor  say  aye. 
Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is  carried. 

Mr  Jones  of  Louisiana :  Gentlemen,  this  is  Mr.  W.  A. 
Hart. 

Mr.  Hart :  I  certainly  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  .giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  say  just  a  word  about  uniformity  of 
legislation,  a  subject  very  dear  to  me  and  one  to  which  for 
the  last  eight  years,  ever  since  I  have  been  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  from  Louisiana,  I  have  devoted  nearly  all  my 
spare  time  to.  The  conference  has  its  meetings  every  year 
and  the  meeting  this  year,  the  twentieth  annual  conference, 
was  held  at  Chattanooga.  We  have  had  for  many  years  in 
the  conference  a  standard  committee  on  purity  of  articles  of 
commerce,  and  I  want  to  read  you  the  report  of  that  com¬ 
mittee.  It  won’t  take  but  a  moment. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PURITY  OF  ARTICLES  OF  COMMERCE. 

“To  the  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Lhiiform  State 

Laws : 

“In  their  report  of  last  year,  your  committee  recommended 
that  all  states  that  had  not  already  done  so,  should  enact 
laws  upon  this  subject  in  conformity  with  the  federal  act. 
Federal  laws  controlling  foods  must  be  supplemented  by 
state  legislation  to  control  the  foods  produced  and  sold  whol¬ 
ly  within  the  state,  and  the  adulteration  and  misbranding 
after  foods  have  been  received  into  the  market  of  the  state 
from  outside  of  the  state.  Under  this  dual  state  and  federal 
system  it  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  of 
laws,  and  that  a  single  uniform  rule  should  operate  equally 
in  all  the  states.  There  must,  therefore,  be  uniform  laws 
throughout  the  states,  uniform  methods  of  detecting  adul¬ 
terations,  uniform  conclusions  as  to  questions  of  fact  and 
as  to  what  constitutes  adulteration  or  misbranding.  At  the 
present  time  over  twenty  states  have  adopted  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Act,  without  substantial  changes,  and  at  least 
twelve  other  states  have  enacted  laws  on  the  subject,  with 
more  or  less  variance  in  the  several  statutes.  There  is  a 
tendency  noticed  in  some  proposed  food  legislation  to  go 
further  than  does  the  federal  law  as,  for  example,  to  pro¬ 
vide  standards  for  all  and  every  food  product,  while  the 
federal  act  stops  with  merely  prohibiting  adulteration  and 
misbranding  of  such  products.  Other  proposed  legislation 
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requires  that  the  weights  of  all  packages  shall  be  indicated, 
while  the  federal  act  only  requires  that  if  the  weight  is  in¬ 
dicated  it  shall  be  the  true  weight. 

The  control  of  the  food  supply  of  its  people  is  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  of  the  state,  and  unnecessary  or 
unreasonable  legislation  and  restriction,  as  well  as  lack  of 
uniformity  of  all  laws  controlling,  interferes  with  the  nat 
Ural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  enhances  the  cost  of 
food  products.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  your  committee,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  conference  should  again  urge  the  adoption  by 
all  of  the  states  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act,  with 
only  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  give  the  law  force  in 
each  state;  that  this  conference  should  also  add  to  its  rec¬ 
ommendation  the  admonition  that  any  attempts  by  the  states 
to  amplify  the  present  provisions  of  the  federal  law  will 
only  tend  to  create  confusion  and  conflict  of  laws;  and 
further,  that  if  changes  in  existing  laws  or  more  laws  are 
eventually  found  necessary  for  the  best  interest  of  all,  that 
such  changes  could  perhaps  best  be  made  by  the  people, 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress,  making  such 
changes  in  the  federal  law,  and  then  incorporating  such 
changes  into  the  laws  of  the  several  states.  Respectfully 
submitted.” 

I  was  greatly  interested^  in  the  statement  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maine,  and  I  wish  to  say  his  idea  is  just  exactly 
my  idea— -although  not  entirely  in  line  with  the  report  of 
the  committee  I  have  just  read  to  you — but  I  want  to  state 
that  the  system  which  he  mentioned  is  the  system  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Law.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  first  great  work  of  the  conference  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  and  sending  out  to  the  various  legislatures  of  the 
different  states  recommendations  that  they  should  enact  laws 
upon  this  subject  and  which  is  now  a  law  in  conformity  with 
the  federal  act  in  a  great  many  of  the  states  of  the  union. 
It  is  found  if  the  law  can  be  improved  in  one  of  the  states, 
my  own  state,  for  instance.  New  York,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  others — and  the  matter  is  in  such  shape  that  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  conference  the  committee  on  commercial  law 
was  instructed  at  its  meeting  in  April  to  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  those  amendments  which  have  been 
adopted  in  some  of  the  states  should  not  be  recommended 
by  the  conference  for  adoption  in  all  the  states,  so  as  to  im¬ 
prove  and  strengthen  the  negotiable  instruments  of  law,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  up  in  our  next  meet¬ 
ing  the  suggestion  which  was  made  that  the  Federal  law 
needs  some  improvement— the  improvement  could  be  best 
brought  about  by  the  states  through  uniformity  in  legislation. 

I  shall  leave  here,  Mr.  President,  a  copy  of  this  report— 
which  gives  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  conference — and 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  this  organization  could  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  our  next  conference,  and  I  am  sure  any  sugges¬ 
tions  that  could  be  made  to  improve  the  law  will  meet  with 
recommendation  at  our  hands,  so  that  if  this  body  will  as¬ 
sist  us  by  suggestions  or  otherwise,  any  to  recommendations 
which  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  pure  food  law  I  am  sure 
our  conference  will  give  due  weight  and  attention.  And  I 
sincerely  hope  by  correspondence  with  the  committee  this  or¬ 
ganization  may  be  represented,  that  we  may  have  the  benefit 
of  your  advice  and  your  suggestions.  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Emery:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jones  if  the  food 
law  of  Illinois  is  uniform  with  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
June  30,  1906? 

Mr.  Jones :  In  some  instances — we  have  got  some  few 
stanzas  that  are  written  for  the  law.  The  oleo  and  butter  act 
was  not  revised  in  1907  when  we  passed  our  new  law.  We 
have  got  some  elements  in  our  state  like  those  we  heard  of 
in  the  other  states,  but  in  Con.gress  they  have  notions  of 
their  own.  We  go  down  to  the  legislature  and  get  what  we 
want.  I  will  say  to  the  commissioner  of  Wisconsin  we  tried 
hard  to  get  the  law  in  regard  to  butter  and  milk  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing  revised,  but  part  of  it  we  did  and  part  of  it  we 
did  not.  WHiat  part  did  you  have  reference  to  especially? 

Mr.  Enier}-;  WAll,  I  had  special  reference  to  these  sec¬ 
tions  :  Vinegar  to  be  branded,  extracts  to  be  labelled,  baking 
powder  how  labelled,  adulterated  spirituous,  malt  or  vinous 
liquors  prohibited,  mutilating  label  prohibited,  sale  of  unclean 
or  unwholesome  milk  for  consumption  and  insanitary  con¬ 
tainers  prohibited,  persons  receiving  milk  to  wash  cans, 
not  to  manufacture  food  from  impure  or  unclean  milk  or 
cream,  sale  of  skimmed  milk  canned,  how  labelled,  instru¬ 
ments  for  measuring  milk  and  cream  standard,  under-read¬ 
ing  Babcock  tests  prohibited,  sale  of  preservative  prohibited, 
vehicles  to  be  marked,  illegal  lard,  lard  substitute,  persons 
selling  imitations  or  substitute  for  lard  to  inform  purchaser, 
state  analyst  shall  not  furnish  certificate  of  purity,  using 


shift  or  device,  standard  of  purity  and  strength  for  milk, 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  cream,  maple  sugar,  honey, 
cloves,  black  pepper,  lemon  extract,  orange  extract,  vanilla 
extract,  olive  oil,  all  vinegars,  cider  vinegar,  wine  vinegar, 
malt  vinegar.  Also  a  special  dairy  and  food  law  and  a' 
special  stock  food  law,  twelve  sections.  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  consider  that  as  uniform  with  the  national  law? 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  the  grpter  part  of  it.  Part  of  them 
are  covered  by  Eood  Inspection  Decisions  of  the  government. 

Mr,  Emery:  I  think  we  are  all  uniform  from  that  stand¬ 
ard. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  beg  the  gentleman’s  pardon,  his  question 
takes  in  quite  a  good  deal.  My  recollection  is  that  so  far 
as  articles  like  extracts  and  everything  except  dairy  products 
are  concerned,  we  are  uniform  with  the  national  law;  that  is 
my  recollection. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  I  do  not  understand  this  question 
of  uniformity  like  some  of  these  other  commissioners  do. 
I  understand  that  we  cannot  pass  a  state  law  under  the 
police  powers  of  the  state  in  regard  to  a  great  many  things 
that  are  not  affected  by  the  national  government  for  the 
reason  that  the  government  does  not  exercise  police  power 
locally.  I  think  the  milk  question  is  a  purely  local  question  so 
far  as  the  purity  of  milk  is  concerned,  unless  it  is  evaporated, 
and  prepared  and  shipped  into  other  countries.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  is_  a  local  issue.  We  go  on  to  the  Pacific  Coast  states 
and  you  will  find  they  have  evaporated  milk  one  standard  and 
you  go  into  the  middle  states  and  find  another  standard,,  and 
so  on.  Now^we  are  trying  to  get  together.  It  is  only  some 
three  or  four  years  that  this  national  law  was  passed  and  we 
have  had  meeting  after  meeting  with  the  national  people- 
in  fact,  the  middle  division  of  the  food  control  work  is  on  the 
same  floor  of  the  Manhattan  building  with  the  state  office  and 
laboratory,  on  the  sixteenth  floor,  where  we  can  co-operate  I 
think  as  well  as  any  other  state,  and  we  attempt  to  work  to¬ 
gether  along  these  questions.  When  we  find  out  an3^thing 
that  has  come  across  the  border  line  of  the  state,  we  put  it  up 
to  them  and  they  assist  in  passing  upon  the  question. 

Now,  so  far  as  milk  is  concerned,  it  is  never  shipped  as  1 
understand  it  more  than  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles,  un¬ 
less  it  is  evaporated  or  condensed  milk  or  something  of  that 
kind  where  it  is  canned  and  shipped,  and  then  it  is  a  different 
proposition,  but  the  extracts,  and  all  these  other  articles  that 
were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Emery  of  Wisconsin,  constitute  a 
diiferent  question.  We  do  not  think  we  have  got  the  most 
perfect  law  in  Hlinois,  what  we  have  said  in  our  report 
was  that  we  think  we  have  got  the  best  law  of  any  of 
the  states.  That  is  only  our  judgment  about  it — I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  of  the  states  has  got  a  perfect  law.  We  think 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  will  have  a  perfect  law  and 
it  will  be  when  the  millenium  comes  and  when  a  lot  of 
these  manufacturers  of  foods  are  gone.  We  have  got  a 
better  law  than  I  expected  to  get  in  Illinois.  We  do  things 
we  never  dreamed  of  doing  under  the  old  law  and  we  are 
getting  along  very  much  better  and  with  the  government’s 
to  help  us  we  know  what  we  can  do — if  they  can  not  get  con¬ 
victions  under  the  national  law,  we  can  secure  them  under 
the  state  law.  We  have  got  case  after  case  there  for  offenses 
against  the  oleomargarine  law  where  the  offenders  have 
been  sent  to  Eort  Leavenworth.  We  found  the  evidence  and 
they  sent  them  to  the  penitentiary.  We  would  like  to  do  it 
but  we  cannot  do  it,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  our  legis¬ 
lature  to  go  that  far,  but  maybe  we  can  and  I  hope  to  see  the 
adulterator  of  food  punished.  I  think  if  there  is  a  fellow  on 
earth  that  should  go  to  the  penitentiary,  it  is  the  one  that 
adulterates  milk  that  goes  to  the  babies  and  those  in  poor 
health  requiring  this  kind  of  nourishment  in  order  for  them 
to  regain  health. 

Mr.  Dunlap  of  Ohio;  I  move  that  further  discussion  of 
this  subject  be  dispensed  with. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  There  is  a  motion  before  the  house.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question?  All  those  in  favor  manifest  by 
saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is 
carried. 

Mr.  Woods:  I  move  we  adjourn  until  tomorrow  morning 
at  ten  o’clock. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  Secretary:  Dr.  Jones  of  the  local  committee  has  asked 
me  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  oyster  supper  that  is 
to  be  given  by  Mr.  Eabacher  at  the  corner  of  Decatur  and 
St.  Agnes  streets. 

The  President:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Those 
in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  appears 
to  be  carried  and  it  is  carried. 
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The  convention  stands  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at 
ten  o’clock. 


FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  2, 

Morning  Session,  10:00  O’clock  A.  M. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  President:  Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  the  paper 
to  be  read  this  morning  is  to  be  read  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Dunlap, 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Washington,  D.  C.  The  subject  of  this  paper  is  pro¬ 
cedure  of  State  Officials  When  Acting  Under  Federffi  L^s. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Dr.  Dun¬ 
lap,  who  will  now  address  you. 

The  Procedure  of  State  Officials  When  Acting  Under 

National  Laws. 

By  Dr.  F.  L.  Dunlap. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  1906, 
specific  provisions  were  made  in  Sections  3  and  5,  whereby 
the  health,  food,  or  drug  officers  of  the  various  states  could 
lend  their  aid  in  making  the  law  effective.  In  such  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  national  authorities,  something  has  been  done, 
it  is  true,  but  only  a  little — just  enough  to  make  it  possible 
to  say  that  a  start  has  been  made.  From  July  1  to  November 
1  of  this  year  but  100  cases  had  been  reported  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  by  collaborating  officials.  It  is  regiet- 
table  that  a  more  satisfactory  report  of  progress  cannot  be 
made.  It  is  hoped  that  the  collaborators  will  see  not  only 
the  desirability,  but  also  the  necessity  for  hearty  and  earnest 
co-operation  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  This  will 
mean  more  efficient  protection  to  the  consuming  public  in 
general ;  as  well  as  to  the  consumer  in  the  states  in  'which 
the  collaborators  are  operating.  It  will  develop  a  spirit  ot 
mutual  helpfulness,  and  an  increase  of  working  knowdedge, 
which  it  is  the  spirit  and  aid  of  this  Association  to  foster. 

Let  us  consider  in  this  connection  the  relevant  by-laws  of 
this  Association.  .Section  2  reads: 

“To  promote  uniformity  in  legislation  and  rulings  relative 

to  dairy  and  food  products.”  r  i  •  i 

Section  3  reads:  “To  enhance  the  efficiency  of  dairy  and 
food  laws  by  developing  an  acquaintance  tending  to  har¬ 
monize  the  interests  represented  by  those  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  such  state  laws.” 

Section  2  puts  the  question  of  uniformity  squarely  before 
us,  while  Section  3  declares  for  the  development  of  an  esprit 
de  corps  and  a  better,  clearer  understanding  which  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  get  the  best  results. 

It  is  established  that  uniformity  of  food  laws  is  needed ; 
indeed,  the  great  majority  of  the  states — in  all  but  immateiial 
details— follow  the  national  law.  Where  this  uniformity 
exists  it  is  possible,  in  the,  administration  of  the  laws  to 
utilize  the  principle  of  construction  laid  down  by  both  the 
Federal  and  the  State  courts.  This  is  an  important  point, 
for,  after  all,  if  we  are  to  have  uniformity  of  law,  we  must, 
as  near  as  possible,  have  uniformity  of  judicial  construction. 
The  national  law  provides  you  are  to  help  in  its  enforcement. 
This  imposes  a  moral  duty  upon  you,  which  I  know  you  will 
not  seek  to  shirk.  If  this  co-operation  is  to  be  effective,  the 
first  necessity  is  for  collaborators  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
department’s  work,  so  that  when  you  are  acting  under  the 
national  law,  you  may  do  so  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
activities.  At  the  outset,  I  think  we  must  all  agree  that 
more  or  less  highly  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
enforcing  officer,  or,  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  of  his  co¬ 
workers.  is  necessary.  The  states  have  shown  by  their  splen¬ 
did  work  that  they  have  men  well  equipped  in  their  special 
branches  and  able  to  do  whatever  technical  work  is  necessary. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  states  have  such  small 
appropriations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drug 
laws.  If  there  are  any  laws  more  worthy  of  united  and 
whole-hearted  support,  which  includes  appropriations  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  the  work,  I  am  not  aware  of  them.  I  wish  most 
heartily  that  all  the  states  were  more  liberal  in  their  appro¬ 
priations.  After  all,  it  takes  money  as  well  as  men  to  carry 
on  a  successful  campaign.  In  spite,  however,  of  everv  handi¬ 
cap,  the  states  have  done  yeoman  service  in  the  cause  of 
pure  food. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  well  equipped  financially 
for  enforcing  the  national  law.  More  money,  however,  were 
it  available,  could  be  advantageously  used  to  increase  the 
scope  of  its  work,  with  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  net  re¬ 


sults  obtained.  The  size  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  such 
that  there  has  been  developed  groups  of  nmn  who  have  de¬ 
voted  much  of  their  time  to  questions  pertaining  to  restricted 
fields.  Bv  constant  association  with  such  restricted  fields, 
an  accuracy  and  fullness  of  knowledge  becomes  possible  which 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  in  any  other  way.  This 
food  specialization  is  merely  the  same  modern  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  other  lines.  But  a  few  years  ago 
our  college  professors  carried  on  several  entfi-ely  different 
lines  of  work  in  their  class  room.  Today  the  spirit  of  special¬ 
ization  has  worked  a  marked  change  ;  and,  not  only^  do  our 
teachers  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  restrict  their 
activities  to  one  iield,  but  as  is  more  usual,  to  a  restiicted 

portion  of  one  field.  . 

I  am  going  to  indicate  just  what  the  governinent  specialists 
are  doing  in  some  lines,  so  that  you  may  in  a  general  way, 
get  in  touch  with  our  problems.  Necessarily,  only  meager 
details  can  be  given  in  a  paper  of  this  kind.  It  need  hardly 
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be  emphasized  that  the  collaborators  are  heartily  welcome  to 
such  aid  as  can  be  given  them.  The  object  is  to  get  co-opera- 
tion  fairly  under  way.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
once  started,  splendid  results  will  follow. 

Doubtless  there  are  those  who  feel  that  such  co-operation 
may  hamper  the  enforcement  of  the  state  laws  in  which  the 
collaborators  are  so  vitally  interested.  Every  time  a  prose¬ 
cution  is  brought  by  a  collaborator  under  the  national  law,  the 
people  of  his  state  are  being  protected,  and  protected  in  a 
very  practical  way.  There  is  no  way  of  stamping  out  the 
evil  quite  so  successfully  as  by  going  right  to  the  root  of  it. 

Several  years  ago,  results  of  examination  of  the  lemon  oils 
offered  for  import  at  New  York  showed  an  apparent  adultera¬ 
tion  with  pinene.  Pinene  is  the  principal  constituent  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  The  means  of  detecting  pinene  in  lemon  oil  depends 
upon  the  production  of  a  chemical  compound— pinene  mtroso 
chloride — and  its  identification  by  means  of  its  crystalline 
form.  This  detention  of  the  lemon  oil  at  New  York  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  prolonged  argument  whether  pinene  was  a 
normal  constituent  of  lemon  oil  in  amounts  capable  of  de- 
tection  by  the  nitroso  chloride  test.  A  Silician  lemon  oil  expert 
was  brought  to  this  country,  who  testified  that  the  amount  of 
pinene  in  lemon  oil  varied  according  to  the  climatic  condi- 
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tions,  and  that,  in  particular,  the  Barcelona  and  Mascali  oil 
carried  large  amounts  of  pinene  as  a  natural  constituent. 
Here  was  a  point  which  required  further  investigation.  One 
of  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  w^as  sent  to  Sicily 
and  spent  several  months  in  an  extended  investigation.  The 
outcome  of  this  investigation  showed  that  no  Sicilian  oils 
contained  amounts  of  pinene  which  could  he  qualitatively  de¬ 
termined  by  the  nitroso  chloride  test,  the  test  detecting  an 
addition  of  2  per  cent.  Under  the  older  methods  of  studying 
lemon  oils,  namely,  by  their  optical  rotation,  adulteration  with 
pinene,  when  skillfully  done,  was  impossible  of  detection. 
Lemon  oil,  when  pure  shows  an  angular  rotation  of  about 
+  58°  to  -f  65°.  Pinene,  according  to  its  source,  shows  an 
angular  rotation  of  say  — ‘28°  to  +  5b°,  the  I'rench  turpen¬ 
tines  being  laevo-rotatory  and  the  American  and  Russian 
dextro-rotatory.  Any  one  desiring  to  adulterate  lemon  oil 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  use  only  the  highest  dextro-ro¬ 
tatory  American  or  Russian  pinene;  for  a  greater  quantity 
could  be  used  without  causing  the  optical  rotation  of  the 
adulterated  oil  to  be  suspicious.  This  much  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  these  researches ;  namely,  that  if  pinene  is  a 
normal  constituent  of  lemon  oil,  it  is  in  such  amounts  as  to 
defy  detection  by  the  nitroso  chloride  test  as  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  that  while  nearly  all  the  lemon 
oils  detained  at  New  York  three  years  ago  responded  to  the 
test,  those  offered  for  import  now  do  not.  This  is  a  signi¬ 
ficant  fact  and  the  conclusion  is  readily  drawn. 

Now  we  know  beyond  peradventure  the  maximum  and 
minimum  optical  rotation,  the  refractive  index  and  citral  con¬ 
tent  of  normal  lemon  oils. 

We  know  that  the  last  is  not  less  than  4.0  per  cent  by  the 
fuchsine  sulphite  method.  Again,  methods  have  been  worked 
out  to  detect  a  form  of  sophistication  more  serious  than  that 
produced  by  the  use  of  pinene.  It  is  more  serious  because 
it  is  a  more  subtle  form  of  adulteration.  Apropos  of  what 
I  have  termed  “subtle  adulteration”  I  think  we  must  all  agree 
that  there  exists  no  longer  a  great  amount  of  gross  adultera¬ 
tion,  as  before  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  our  food 
laws.  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  this  “subtle  adulteration” 
is  being  practiced  ;  and  it  tasks  the  ingenuity  of  the  chemist 
to  keep  pace,  or  better,  to  keep  ahead.  It  is  but  a  repetition 
of  the  old  story  of  the  competition  between  armor  plate  and 
projectile. 

There  is  produced  for  the  market  a  so-called  concentrated 
lemon  oil,  obtained  by  distilling  pure  lemon  oil  in  order  to 
concentrate  the  citral.  In  this  distillation  process,  lemon  oil 
terpenes  are  a  by-product  and  it  is  this  by-product  that  is  used 
to  adulterate  the  pure  oil.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
by  distilling  in  a  vacuum  of  5  mm.  of  mercury,  such  an 
adulterated  oil  leaves  a  residue  which  shows  a  refractive  index 
below  1.4900. 

Methods  have  also  been  developed  whereby  the  addition  of 
lemon  oil  and  citral  to  orange  oil  may  be  detected.  This 
form  of  adulteration  has  been  found  not  so  uncommon  in 
our  interstate  shipments,  but  much  less  so  in  the  case  of 
orange  oils  offered  for  entry  in  our  ports. 

Studies  are  being  made  of  the  composition  of  certain  es¬ 
sential  oils  produced  in  the  United  States,  such  as  winter- 
green,  peppermint,  spearmint  and  sassafras.  Special  studies 
are  in  progress  looking  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  vanilla  bean.  Unless  we  know  what  the  pure 
product  is,  how  can  w'e  expect  to  recognize  adulterated  vanilla 
extract?  There  still  remains  much  to  be  done  before  these 
facts  are  all  in  hand.  Again,  the  methods  of  analysis  of 
flavoring  extracts  are  being  perfected,  rvith  the  expectation 
that  they  may  be  compiled  in  the  near  future. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  some  of 
the  highest  grades  of  vanilla  beans  are  characterized  by  a 
beautiful  efflorescence  of  crystalline  vanillin. 

It  is  rumored  that  some  beans  not  showing  this  efflores¬ 
cence  are  dusted  with  synthetic  vanillin.  Here  is  a  “subtle 
adulteration”  difficult  of  detection  unless  the  one  who  adds 
the  vanillin  has  been  over-zealous  and  believes  that  one  can¬ 
not  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Another  form  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  dust  exhausted  whole  vanilla  beans  with  synthetic 
vanillin. 

Much  of  the  food  stuff  imported  into  the  United  States  is 
in  wdiat  may  be  called  a  natural  state,  i.  e.,  in  tbe  state  which 
is  found  in  nature,  or  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  merely 
mechanical  processes. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  can  and  does  reach  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  con¬ 
sular  agents  send  such  authenticated  samples  as  are  requested. 
This  advantage  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate.  If  authentic 
samples  of  the  various  grades  of  Mexican,  Bourbon  and 
Tahiti  vanilla  beans  are  desired,  the  State  Department  will 
furnish  them.  The  readiness  with  w'hich  samples  may  be 


obtained  facilitates  such  studies  in  a  marked  degree,  .\gain, 
with  inspectors  covering  every  state  in  the  Union,  it  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  to  collect  from  afar  and  under 
known  conditions  of  manufacture,  samples  of  domestic  origin. 

For  many  months  true  wines  made  from  the  must  of  the 
grape,  as  well  as  the  pomace  wines,  have  been  under  investi¬ 
gation.  A  laboratory  lias  been  established  for  the  enological 
studies  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  which  is  in  the  grape  region. 
Another  laboratory  for  the  same  work  is  situated  in  Virginia. 
In  these  laboratories  extended  investigations  have  been  made 
and  are  being  conducted  on  many  important  questions  relating 
to  the  wine  industry.  The  composition  of  wines  of  known 
origin,  made  from  many  varieties  of  grapes,  when  thoroughly 
worked  out  and  compiled,  cannot  help  being  of  great  aid  in 
combating  the  sale  of  adulterated  and  misbranded  wines. 

Pomace  wines  should  be  sold  as  such  and  not  as  wines; 
and  yet,  before  we  can  prosecute  a  person  for  selling  a 
pomace  wine  as  wine,  we  must  know  how  to  tell  a  pomace 
wine.  Only  then  can  we  hope  to  be  successful  in  requiring 
manufacturers  of  this  article  to  mark  it  for  what  it  is;  and 
then  the  prospective  purchaser  can  buy  it  or  not  as  be  sees 
fit,  having  full  knowledge  of  the  product. 

The  question  of  standards  alwa3's  confronts  everv  food 
chemist  and  eveiyv  administrative  officer,  where  standards  are 
not  set  by  legal  enactment.  There  is  certainly  no  question  of 
more  importance.  The  setting  of  such  standards  calls  for 
a  wide  range  of  investigation,  a  large  knowledge  of  manufac¬ 
turing  conditions  and  customs,  as  well  as  for  clear  judgment 
and  a  thorough  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  deal  with  such  questions.  For  example  is  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  condensed  milk  to  be  prosecuted  because  his  prod¬ 
uct  falls  a  little  below  the  standard  set  in  Circular  10?  Manu¬ 
facturers  _  have  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  this  con¬ 
densed  milk  standard  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  that  conditions 
are  so  different  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  that 
the  standard  is  impossible  of  attainment  if  a  mercbantable 
articleis  to  be  produced  (i.  e.,  one  from  which  the  cream 
would  not  separate,  and  at  the  same  time  an  article  perfectly 
smooth  and  free  from  specks,  lumps  or  grittiness).  In  order 
to  deternnne  the  justice  of  these  claims,  a  condensed  milk 
investigation  has  been  going  on  for  months,  but  is  not  A^et 
completed.  It  has  embraced  a  stud\'  of  manufacturing  condi¬ 
tions  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  has  covered  all  possible 
seasonal  variations.  When  this  is  completed,  the  investigation 
will  furnish,  I  believe,  indisputable  evidence  upon  which  the 
condensed  milk  question  may  be  settled.  Meanwhile,  all  such 
milks  are  required  b\^  the  national  ruling  to  have  at  least  7.7 
per  cent  of  milk  fat;  and  analysis  must  show  that  they  are 
produced  from  whole  milk. 

The  analysis  of  vinegars  of  the  different  types  now  found 
on  the  market  is  not  such  a  difiicult  matter  for  the  well- 
trained  food  chemist.  The  difficult  problem  is  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  analyses.  Among  other  things  this  calls  for  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  manufacturing  conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  con¬ 
densed  milk  question,  and  an  extended  study  of  vinegar 
products.  This  work  has  been  under  w'ay  for  some  months 
and  is  being  extended  through  the  present  season.  Valuable 
data  have  been  accumulated  from  the  work  alreadj'  accom¬ 
plished  :  but  the  problem  taken  as  a  whole  is  a  perplexing 
and  difficult  one. 

There  is  a  line  of  work  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
been  carried  on  solely  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
refer  to  the  color  question.  The  examination  of  dyes  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  New  York  port  laboratory.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  work  out  new  methods  of  analysis,  and  valuable 
results  have  been  obtained.  One  of  these  results  has  been 
indicated  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  117,  wherein  manufac¬ 
turers  are  cautioned  against  using  dyes  containing  excessive 
quantities  of  arsenic.  It  has  also  been  found  that  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  the  phosphoric  acid  used  Iw  some  jelly  manu¬ 
facturers,  may  contain  excessive  quantities  of  arsenic. 

At  the  ports  of  entry,  the  laboratories  investigate  and  study 
the  products  which  are  brought  in  from  foreign  lands.  As 
a  result  of  such  examination,  valuable  data  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  of  accomplishment  with  our 
working  force,  all  shipments  are  scrutinized,  and  no  objec¬ 
tionable  foods  or  drugs  are  admitted.  Where  products  are 
entered  in  bulk,  properly  tagged  or  stenciled  there  is  no  surety 
that,  after  repacking,  the  smaller  packages  are  properly 
marked.  The  Department  cannot  possibly  follow  each  in¬ 
dividual  package  into  consumption.  To  illustrate  this  point: 
It  has  been  discovered  that  paprika  is  frequently  offered  for 
entry,  which  contains  a  small  amount  of  olive  oil  worked  up 
with  it  to  heighten  and  bring  out  tbe  color.  Now  that  this 
point  is  being  watched,  the  packages  are  stenciled  with  the 
legend  “Contains  added  oil.”  After  the  packages  are  entered, 
the  contents  are  frequently  repacked  in  smaller  containers. 
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and  are  then  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  Whether  the 
phrase  “Contains  added  oil”  goes  on  the  small  containers 
depends  upon  the  manufacturer. 

I  do  not  wish  to  tax  your  patience  with  a  full  recital  of  the 
department’s  activities.  To  do  so  would  mean  a  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  its  investigations  into  the  question  of  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  poultry  and  eggs,  desiccated  and  frozen  eggs,  wormy 
and  unsound  fruit,  shellfish,  food  containers,  drugs,  pharma¬ 
cological  studies,  etc. 

In  many  of  these  lines  the  work  has  been  very  extensive ; 
and  I  wish  I  could  take  the  time  to  go  into  detail.  Time, 
however,  will  not  permit  of  this,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  the  Department  is  anxious  to  supply  all  collabora¬ 
tors  with  such  information.  If  you  feel  that  you  want  any 
information  in  our  possession,  I  am  sure  you  are  heartily 
welcome  to  it ;  and  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  turn,  want  to  feel  free  to  ask  your  advice  and  help, 
to  obtain  such  information  along  special  lines  as  may  be  in 
your  possession. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  legal  procedure  under  the  national 
law.  the  first  criminal  and  the  second  civil.  The  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  is  taken  under  Section  2  of  this  act  and  is  an  action 
against  the  person  who  has  violated  the  law.  The  civil 
procedure  is  taken  under  Section  10  and  is  an  action  against 
the  goods  themselves.  In  the  former  there  are  financial  pen¬ 
alties  and  under  certain  circumstances  a  jail  sentence:  under 
the  latter  only  the  probability  of  condemnation  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  goods,  and  this  only  in  those  cases  when  the 
public  health  might  be  jeopardized  by  their  use. 

The  line  between  Federal  and  state  control  is  described  in 
Food  Inspection  Decision  86.  If  the  goods  are  in  the  oiginal 
package  and  in  the  course  of  interstate  transportation,  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  consignee  or  carrier,  they  are  subject  to  the 
Federal  laws,  but  when  the  original  package  is  broken,  Federal 
jurisdiction  is  lost.  While  original  packages  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  prosecution  under  either  Section  2  or  Section  10  of 
the  national  law.  samples  obtained  from  the  broken  original 
package  are  useful  under  certain  circumstances  as  a  basis  for 
action  only  under  Section  2,  i.  e.,  for  a  criminal  action.  In 
this  last  case,  prosecution  cannot  be  against  the  consignee,  but 
only  against  the  consignor.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
seizure  proceedings,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
its  authorized  inspectors,  usually  collects  only  official  samples 
from  broken  original  packages. 

Only  such  officers  as  are  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  collect  these  samples.  This  procedure  is 
provided  for  under  Regulation  3  of  Circular  21.  Samples  may 
also  be  collected  by  any  officer  duly  authorized  by  a  commis¬ 
sioned  state  official. 

When  the  collection  is  made  the  inspector  should  note  all 
forms  of  branding  on  the  sample.  A  receipt  on  a  special  form 
is  obtained,  signed  by  a  person  who  can  testify  that  the 
sample  in  question  came  from  a  shipment  covered  by  the 
invoices  and  shipping  records,  which  should,  if  possible,  be 
obtained  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  official  sample. 
The  original  invoice  and  shipping  records,  such  as  waybills, 
bills  of  lading,  freight  bills,  etc.,  should  be  procured  where 
possible.  In  lieu  thereof  copies  should  be  made.  Evidence 
of  interstate  shipment  is  necessary  to  a  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

Regulation  3  also  gives  other  details  concerning  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  samples.  When  the  package  is  less  than  four  pounds 
or  in  volume  less  than  two  quarts,  three  samples  are  pur¬ 
chased,  when  practicable.  One  of  the  three  samples  goes  to 
the  collaborating  analyst,  the  other  two  being  held  in  reserve. 
On  request,  one  of  the  reserve  samples  should  be  given  to 
the  person  from  whom  the  sample  was  purchased  or  to  the 
consignor.  It  will  occasionally  be  found  impracticable  to  thus 
dispose  of  one  of  the  samples,  for  it  happens  sometimes  that 
the  original  analysis,  or  the  check  analysis,  may  have  exhausted 
all  the  available  material. 

All  samples  must  be  properly  sealed  with  a  special  form_  of 
paper  seal  which  the  department  provides.  An  identifying 
I.  S.  (i.  e.,  interstate  sample)  number,  also  provided,  is  at¬ 
tached  for  proper  identification.  The  seals  should  also  be 
marked  with  the  I.  S.  number,  the  collector’s  name,  and  date 
of  collection.  There  are  also  two  description  slips  to  be  filled 
out  and  these  bear  the  I.  S.  number  of  the  sample.  One  of 
these  slips  is  reserved  ;  the  other  forwarded  with  the  sample 
to  the  analyst. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  utter  a  word  of  caution  about 
the  placing  of  the  seals.  They  should  never  be  so  attached 
as  to  cover  any  of  the  label  or  so  marked  by  the  inspector 
that  in  the  breaking  of  the  seals  by  the  analyst,  any  of  the 
identifying  marks  are  destroyed.  Any  number  of  seals  may 
be  used  to  safeguard  a  sample. 


The  analyst  must  alw^ays  reseal  a  sample  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  analysis,  the  seals  being  identified  by  his  initials, 
the  I.  S.  number  and  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
analysis.  The  analytical  report  and  sample  then  go  to  the 
commissioned  state  official. 

Reports  of  analyses  are  put  on  what  are  called  “chemists’ 
report  cards,”  which  bear  on  one  side  the  analytical  data  and 
on  the  other  the  identifying  marks  of  the  sample,  such  as 
the  I.  S.  number,  label,  name  of  consignee  and  consignor, 
date  of  purchase,  date  of  receipt,  date  of  chemist’s  report, 
reasons  for  chemist’s  belief  that  the  sample  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded,  and  other  information  pertinent  to  the  case.  _ 

The  analyses  must  in  all  cases  be  made  by  the  collaborating 
chemists,  for  under  section  4  of  the  Act  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  is  charged  with  the  work  and  all  collaborating  chemists 
are  authorized  to  do  analytical  work  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  they  are,  while  doing  such  work,  employes  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  as  required  by  the 
law. 

It  has  been  well  established  by  decisions  of  the  courts  that 
hearings  are  unnecessary  in  cases  of  libel  proceedings  under 
Section  10,  but  before  criminal  proceedings  are  instituted,  the 
law  requires  a  hearing  to  be  given  to  the  person  from  whom 
the  sample  was  obtained.  If  the  commissioned  state  official 
deems  the  case  one  necessitating  action,  the  case  is  either 
reported  at  once  to  the  United  States  Attorney  of  the  district 
in  which  the  sample  was  procured  with  all  the  necessary 
evidence  for  seizure  under  Section  10,  or  in  the  case  seizure 
is  impossible  or  deemed  undersirable,  all  the  papers  in  the 
case,  together  with  the  report  of  the  case  and  the  samples,  are 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  then  affords  a  hearing  to  the  consignor  at 
one  of  the  government  laboratories  most  convenient. 

In  the  case  of  unit  packages,  the  establishment  of  a  guaran¬ 
tee  (except  within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terri¬ 
tories)  is  not  important,  for  under  no  circumstances  under 
the  national  law  can  the  consignee  be  prosecuted,  but  only 
the  consignor.  Under  such  circumstances  the  consignee  is 
amenable  solely  to  the  state  law. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department,  care 
should  be  taken  that  all  the  necessary  documentary  evidence 
is  sent  to  Washington.  This  includes  all  the  evidence  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  interstate  shipment  of  product  in  question, 
analyst’s  report,  inspector’s  report,  samples,  etc. 

A  word  is  necessary  relative  to  seizure  cases,  and  this  sug¬ 
gestion  is  made  to  obtain  uniformity  in  procedure,  namely  to 
have  all  seizure  proceedings  reported  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  by  the  commissioned  state  official,  who  should  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  Department’s  rulings  and  views,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  working  at  cross  purposes.  Notices  of 
judgment  are  sent  in  a  mimeograph  form  to  all  state  officials 
prior  to  their  public  promulgation,  so  that  court  decrees  may 
be  in  their  hands  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  should  be  of  service  to  you  in  your  co-operative  work. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Department  to  obtain  by  order  of 
the  court,  samples  of  all  articles  at  the  time  they  are  seized. 
Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  by  order  of  the  court 
new  sets  of  samples  subsequent  to  the  seizure.  By  similar 
proceedings  the  parties  interested  in  the  libeled  goods  may 
also  obtain  samples  for  their  own  information. 

There  is  one  line  of  co-operation  which  has  not  been  dwelt 
upon,  which,  however,  if  carried  out,  would  produce  splendid 
results.  In  operating  under  your  state  laws,  you  obtain 
information  of  misbranded  and  adulterated  goods  which  were 
introduced  into  your  state  from  some  other  state.  You  can, 
as  state  officials,  proceed  only  against  the  consignee.  If  you 
will  inform  the  Department,  as  soon  as  you  learn  that  the 
sample  you  collect  has  been  in  interstate  commerce,  of  the 
nature  of  the  violation  and  the  name  of  the  consignor,  the 
department’s  inspectors  can  obtain  official  samples  which  will 
enable  action  to  be  brought  against  the  consignor,  whom  you 
cannot  reach  under  your  state  laws.  After  all,  it  is  the  con¬ 
signor  who  should  be  held  responsible,  particularly  if  he  is 
the  manufacturer. 

In  all  cases  where  you  are  operating  as  state  officials  and 
bring  an  action  based  on  goods  which  have  been  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce,  you  can,  as  collaborators,  use  the  iden¬ 
tical  samples  and  the  cases  may  be  made  by  the  department 
under  the  national  law  against  the  manufacturer  or  consignor. 

It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  when  collaborating  work  has 
once  been  started,  all  cases  be  hastened  with  all  possible 
speed.  The  United  States  attorneys  are  averse  to  receiving 
stale  cases.  Collaborators  should  always  request  the  United 
States  attorneys  to  make  seizures  when  articles  of  food  are 
found  to  be  filthy,  putrid  or  decomposed,  or  where  any  added 
poison  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  is  present,  which 
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niay  .render  the  article  injurious  to  health.  This  is  the  only 
effective  means  of  preventing  the  sale  of  foods  which  should 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  reach  the  consumer. 

Much  of  the  detail  has  been  omitted  from  this  statement 
of  the  procedure  of  handling  cases  under  the  national  law. 
I  have  tried  merely  to  touch  on  the  salient  points.  It  will  not 
take  long  to  master  the  details.  They  have  been  set  forth 
fully  in  several  documents  published  by  the  Department  and 
these  are  readily  available  to  all  collaborators. 

To  the  Department  of  Agriculture  co-operation  is  highly 
desirable  from  any  angle  from  which  the  subject  may  be 
viewed.  I  trust  that  it  may  appear  so  to  vou,  and  that  before 
this  Association  meets  again,  real  co-operation  may  be  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact. 

Mr.  Dunlap  :  I  would  like  to  st.ate  that  I  have  here  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  these  pamphlets  containing  the  details  of  the 
method  of  collecting  samples  for  making  up  this  report,  and 
1  think  the  commissioners  here  would  perhaps  be  glad  to  o-et 
them. 

Air.  Cutlei  :  Kansas  and  Alissouri  are  together  and  the 
two  states  are  divided  by  the  state  line  alone.  We  get  from 
Kansas  watered  milk,  that  is  to  say,  those  men  who  milk 
the  cows  drive  across  the  state  line  in  some  obscure  street 
and  into  Missouri  with  watered  milk  frequently.  I  would  like 
to  ask  Dr.  Dunlap  how  he  would  proceed  in  securing  sam¬ 
ples  of  such  interstate  commerce  to  the  end  that  the  man  who 
is  bring'ing’  over  from  Ivansas  into  Missouri  samples  of 
watered  milk? 

•  •  I  will  say  this  to  Air.  Cutler,  that  the  condi¬ 

tion  which  he  has  just  mentioned  is  the  most  difficult  propo¬ 
sition  that  our  inspectors  have  to  deal  with.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  condition  which  exists  in  New  York  City,  only 
there  in  a  much  more  aggravated  form  than  the  conditions  un- 
der  which  you  operate.  Across  the  Hudson  River  is  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  and  a  tremendous  quantity  of  food  stuff 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  unsatisfactory  and  which  is  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  our  national  law.  if  we  could  get  at  it  is  beino- 
brought  into  New  York  from  Jersey  City.  The  difficulty  is 
this,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out  in  my  paper.  It  is  abso- 
lutely  essential  when  you  get  before  the  court  to  prove  an 
interstate  transaction  and  you  have  got  to  do  that  in  some 
way  and  we  have  found  this,  that  our  inspectors  have  walked 
right  into  the  car  with  the  milk  and  they  stay  with  the  milk 
as  it  passed  from  one  state  over  to  another  and  then  at  that 
time  they  collected  a  sample. 

Air.  Cutler:  Suppose  it  is  lirought  across  the  line  in  a 
wagon,  how  are  you  going  to  get  the  documentary  evidence? 
Air.  Dunlap  :  Stay  with  the  wagon. 

Air.  Cutler :  It  says  any  one  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for 
sale.  Now,  for  example,  a  man  comes  across  the  state  line 
with  a  wagon.  Aly  inspector  has  no  business  over  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  he  comes  across  the  state  line  and  the  inspector  stands 
on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  state  line  and  watches  the  wagon 
coming  across  and  as  he  comes  across,  when  he  gets  into 
Alissouri  he  approaches  him  and  purchases  three  samples  of 
milk.  They  are  taken  to  the  collaborating  chemist,  or  the 
government  chemist,  who  I  suppose  is  the  authorit}' — it  is 
taken  to  him  and  in  due  time  he  reports  that  such  and  such 
samples  of  milk  are  adulterated  with  water.  Now  I  put  this 
up  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  have  all  that  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  the  dotting  of  the  i  and  the  crossing  of 
the  t,  and  I  fail  to  get  the  results.  The  government  de¬ 
clines  to  do  anything  practically.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
get  at,  and  the  official  gets  this  letter  from  the  department: 
“Because  the  inspector  did  not  see  him  load  the  cans  into  the 
wagon,  because  he  did  not  ride  with  the  wagon  from  three 
miles  into  Missouri,  you  have  failed  with  the  case.” 

Air.  Dunlap:  You  have  got  to  appreciate  this.  If  the  judge 
requires  us  to  have  certain  documentarv  evidence  to  prove  an 
interstate  transaction,  it  is  futile  for  us  to  attempt  to  force 
a  case  on  that  judge  until  we  are  sure  we  have  the  evidence 
he  wants. 

Mr.  Cutler:  _  How  are  we  going  to  get  the  documentary 
evidence  in  this  case?  The  only  documentary  evidence  is 
that  the  inspector  is  willing  to  swear  he  saw  the  car  come 
across  the  line. 

_  Air.  Dunlap:  Is  there  any  objection  to  your  letting  the 
inspector  go  across  the  Missouri  line? 

Air.  Cutler:  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  jurisdiction  to 
do  that.  There  are  several  hundred  of  those  people  coming 
across  there  and  it  would  take  a  great  many  more  inspectors 
than  I  have  got  to  go  over  into  Kansas  and  find  out  where 
these  men  live  and  get  onto  the  wagon  and  ride  into  Alis¬ 
souri.  It  would  seem  so  at  least. 

Mr.  Allen  :  Does  your  inspector  see  the  milk  come  across 
the  line? 

Air.  Cutler:  AYs,  as  the  wagon  comes  across  the  line  he 


sees  the  wagon  come  across  the  line,  then  he  stops  the  wagon 
m  Missouri  and  purchases  three  samples  of  milk. 

Mr.  Allen:  Does  he  see  the  milk  as  it  is  on  the  other  side 
ot  the  line— for  example,  the  line  between  Kansas  City  and 
Kansas— does  he  see  it  as  it  come  across  the  line? 

Air.  Cutler :  The  wagon,  of  course,  is  usually  a  covered 
wagon  and  the  cans  are  inside.  He  does  not  see  anyliody  put 
them  in,  but  after  it  comes  across  the  line  he  purchases  a 
sample. 

Mr.  Allen:  You  can  well  see  that  if  your  inspector  would 
stop  a  wagon  in  Kansas  City  and  get  a  sample  of  milk— 
m  Missouri  and  get  a  sample  of  milk — however  morally  cer- 
tain  he  was  of  the  fact  that_  it  came  from  the  state  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  unless  he  actually  saw  it  or  could  prove  bv  others  that 
it  comes  acioss  the  line,  that  he  can  say  it  comes  across  the 
line,  he  has  not  olitained  interstate  evidence. 

AD:  Dunlap:  The  mere  fact  that  vou  have  seen  a  sample 
ot  milk  drawn  across  a  state  line,  is  that  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  that  that  has  been  an  interstate  shipment?  Or  what 
have  you  to  say  to  this  question  if  I  were  to  put  it  to  you. 
How  can  you  show  me  by  those  mere  facts  that  you  have 
cited  that  that  wagon  did  not  start  on  the  Missouri  side  and 
for  some  reason  go  over  into  Kansas  and  return  and  you 
met  it  on  its  return  ?  You  have  no  evidence  to  contradict 
that.  AYu  meet  it  on  its  return. 

_  Mr.  Ross:  When  it  crosses  the  state  line  it  became  quite 
interstate. 

_  Air  Cutler  :  Supposing  the  inspector  stood  on  the  Kansas 
side  then  and  saw  the  wagon  approaching  the  Alissouri  line 
and  got  up  into  the  wagon  and  rode  wuth  the  man  across  the 
line  and  then  purchased  the  sample,  would  that  be  sufficient 
evidence,  if  he  is  willing  to  swear  to  that?  Or  suppose  there 
were  two  inspectors  that  were  willing  to  make  affidavits  to 
the  effect  that  they  came  across  the  line— would  that  be  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence? 

_  Mr.  Allen :  In  my  judgment  it  has  been  transported  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Air.  Cutler  :  I  am  seeking  information. 

Air.  Burke:  I  have  followed  out  the  same  course  that  this 
man  was  talking  about.  Now,  Dr.  Dunlap  will  remember 
that  I  repoited  cream  that  was  rotten  to  the  core,  leaving  our 
state  and  going  to  Idaho.  Now,  I  have  followed  this  lot  of 
cream  from  Wyoming  into  Idaho  and  I  could  not  touch  that 
cream,  it  was  an  interstate  proposition,  but  I  did  report  it 
to_  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  he  sent  a  man;  they 
said  I  could  not  touch  it.  Why  could  not  the  natiomil  law 
be  fixed  so  that  we  could  get  at  those  things?  I  could  not  get 
at  that  man.  I  knew  he  left  Wyoming  with  a  lot  of  cream 
that  v;as  rotten  to  the  core,  but  I  did  not  touch  the  cream  at 
all,  I  reported  it  to  the  proper  officials.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Dr.  Dunlap  how  it  is  that  we  have  nothing  covering'  that 
proposition.  Now  that  expert  was  in  there  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  think  their  law  was  strong  enough  to  touch  on  that 
proposition. 

Ain  Dunlap :  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any 
specific  information  about  that,  because  I  do  not  rkall  the 
details  of  it.  It  would  be  pretty  difficult  unless  I  have  the 
details  before  me  to  give  you  the  information  that  you  would 
want.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  the  information  but  I 
do  not  remember  the  case  to  which  you  refer.  Of  course 
there  might  have  been  certain  circumstances  touching  that 
which  made  it  necessary  for  the  department  to  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  it  did. 

Mr.  Burke  :  I  heard  from  your  man,  AIcAdams ;  it  came 
from  the  dairy  division. 

The  President:  Robert  AIcAdams,  the  faithful  Scotchman, 
straight,  clean,  clear-headed  Scotchman.  Will  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  permit  the  _  chair  to  make  a  statement  on  this 
question?  The  chair  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
this  and  knows  something  about  it  and  I  will  give 
you  a  case  to  illustrate.  For  instance,  in  New  Aork  we  have 
difficulty  on  the  calf  question.  Gentlemen  who  want  to  evade 
the  New  AYrk  law  will  ship  calves  across  the  state  line  intO' 
New  Jersey  and  they  are  circled  around  from  New  Jersey 
back  into  New  A^ork.  Our  difficulty  is  we  must  catch  them 
before  they  go  out  of  the  state  or  wait  and  catch  them  when 
they  come  in.  There  is  a  hitch  between  the  New  AYrk  law 
and  the  national  law'.  The  national  people  condemn  calves 
under  three  weeks  of  age  and  w'e  condemn  them  under  four. 
Now,  if  a  calf  gets  out  of  our  state  into  Jersey  and  it  does 
not  come  back  before  we  catch  it,  if  we  report  it  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  their  inspector  finds  it  is  not  under  three  weeks  of 
age  they  cannot  touch  it  and  if  it  is  under  four  weeks  it  is 
ours.  I  can  see  the  difference  in  the  state  and  national  law 
in  just  that  respect  might  hinder  a  case.  We  have  our  men 
follow  them  right  down  there — I  have  had  men  stay  there  a 
week  to  see  what  was  done  with  the  calves,  follow'  them  to 
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the  slaughter  house,  get  iii  with  the  boys  that  knew  all  about 
it  and  get  the  whole  story,  so  that  the  next  time  we  get  after 
that  man  and  he  set  up  an  affirmative  defense  to  show  that 
the  calves  were  not  shipped  for  food  or  to  be  slaughtered  we 
could  show  it  had  been  done. 

Now.  as  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Cutler;  it  is  my  opinion  tlpt  if 
the  milk  that  Dr.  Cutler  says  came  across  the  line;  if  he 
could  show  that  it  came  across  the  line  he  has  a  prima  facie 
case. 

Now,  I  don't  know  as  you  can  see  the  line,  but  assuming 
for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  that  you  know  where  the 
line  is  and  can  locate  it  and  that  your  inspector  there  stood 
on  that  line  and  was  on  this  side  and  watched  it  come  over, 
or  was  on  that  side  and  watched  it  come  over,  you  prove  that 
in  court  and  you  have  a  prima  facie  case.  The  defendant 
would  always  set  up  an  affirmative  defense  and  show  that  he 
took  it  over  on  the  other  side  and  it  was  simply  a  matter  of 
transportation,  but  you  have  always  got  to  face  in  court  the 
fact  that  he  will  set  up  an  affirmative  defense  to  beat  you, 
but  tbe  court  may  take  a  different  view  and  let  him  off,  but 
tbe  question  is  liable  to  be  placed  in  court. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Haven’t  you  a  state  law  regulating  the  sale 
of  milk  in  your  state?  Columbia  River,  which  separates 
Oregon  from’  Washington,  runs  right  along  a  big  dairy  dis¬ 
trict.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  milk  and  cream  that  comes  into 
the  state  of  Oregon  comes  in  across  the  river  from  the  state 
of  Washington  and  we  never  ask  any  questions  where  that 
milk  comes  from.  If  it  is  milk  below  the  Oregon  standard 
we  condemn  it  right  then  and  there ;  we  prosecute  the  man 
that  is  selling  it.  We  prosecute  the  man  that  sells  it  and 
we  never  ask  a  question  where  it  comes  from  at  all.  We 
have  a  state  law  that  provides  a  punishment  for  anybody 
selling  an  illegal  product  in  the  state  of  Oregon  and  the  milk 
is  coming  across  every  hour  in  the  day. 

Air.  Cutler:  The  man  lives  in  Kansas  and  after  we  have 
got  our  sample  and  taking  it  to  the  chemist  for  analysis  he 
is  gone  and  he  may  never  come  back  into  Missouri.  If  we 
could  get  service  on  our  side  and  keep  him  there — but  we 
cannot  keep  inspectors  chasing  that  man  all  the  time  because 
he  realizes  we  have  taken  a  sample  and  he  is  dodging  us 
all  the  time,  but  now  if  we  have  a  case  against  him,  an  in¬ 
terstate  case  against  him,  we  want  to  prosecute  him  and  we 
know  that  he  will  come  then. 

Air.  Bailey:  Doesn’t  he  bring  his  milk  over  there  and 
sell  it? 

Air.  Cutler:  AAs,  but  then  he  quits  selling  it  in  Alissouri 
for  the  time  being,  but  we  have  got  this  sample  and  we  want 
to  nail  him. 

Air.  Bailey:  If  you  find  that  milk  is  adulterated  against 
the  laws  of  Missouri  and  he  never  comes  back  again  to  sell 
any  more  you  have  accomplished  something. 

Air.  Cutler:  Oh,  but  he  will  come  back.  Now,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  case  of  ice  cream — we  do  not  permit  ice  cream 
to  be  sold  under  fourteen  per  cent.  We  prosecute  them  in 
Missouri.  Now,  Cairo  manufacturers  and  Hannibal  manu¬ 
facturers  send  ice  cream  as  low  as  six  per  cent  butter  fat 
and  then  we  are  not  able  to  enforce  the  state  law  against 
them.  That  is  not  fair  to  our  own  people.  They  act  in  good 
faith.  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  inform  me  as  to  how  I 
may  be  able  to  get  action  upon  those  people  in  two  separate 
instances,  that  is  to  say,  several  different  cases,  the  Cairo 
case  and  the  Hannibal  case.  I  hold  hearings  on  those  cases 
and  they  come  up  and  acknowledge  that  their  cream  was  be¬ 
low  the  standard  ;  that  they  did  not  know  that  the  Missouri 
law  required  this  and  they  wanted  to  protect  their  custom¬ 
ers,  that  they  were  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  and 
this  was  all  taken  down  on  the  hearing  by  the  stenographer. 
I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  the  method  of  procedure  but 
those  were  forwarded  to  Washington  and  no  action  w'as 
taken.  It  costs  Missouri  fifty  dollars  at  least  for  every  case 
we  have  for  the  government,  and  then  we  put  it  up  to  the 
government  and  no  action  is  taken.  Now  I  wonder — I  don’t 
know  whether  you  recall  that  particular  instance — but  I  won¬ 
der  where  I  was  mistaken  or  where  I  have  failed  in  not  get¬ 
ting  the  evidence  that  is  proper  for  the  government  to  handle 
a  case  on.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  in  those  things  to 
help  the  government  and  help  ourselves,  I  want  to  know 
where  I  have  made  any  mistake. 

Air.  Woods:  I  would  like  to  know  if  Dr.  Cutler  received 
any  response  from  the  government  when  he  sent  those 
papers  in. 

Air.  Cutler:  None  whatever. 

Air.  Taylor:  Cannot  you  forbid,  after  continued  violation; 
cannot  you  forbid  this  man  from  selling  milk  in  your  city? 

Air.  Cutler:  Yes,  if  we  can  get  hold  of  him. 

Air.  Wilkinson :  In  Alabama  we  have  law’s,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  laws  and  when  Florida  sends  something  over  into 


my  state  that  is  under  the  Alabama  law,  as  executor  of  the 
law,  as  a  constabulary  force  back  of  the  law,  I  immediately 
enforce  Alabama  laws.  We  do  not  ask  where  it  comes  from; 
we  find  it  on  Alabama  territory  and  enforce  it  immediately. 
For  instance,  the  consumer  goes  into  New  York  or  Florida 
and  makes  a  contract  and  brings  it  into  Alabama  and  con¬ 
sumes  it.  He  is  not  liable  to  Alabama  law,  but  when  he 
brings  it  into  Alabama  for  sale  or  exchange  the 
courts  have  decided  that  it  is  immediately  amenable  to 
Alabama  law.  For  instance,  let  us  take  Air.  Armour,  and 
possibly  you  have  heard  of  Mr.  Swift — I  have  a  dozen  men 
behind  me,  and  he  sends  dowm  a  product  to  conform  to  our 
law.  In  other  words,  my  law  says,  Mr.  Armour  shall  register 
that  stuff  in  my  state  before  he  sells  it,  and  if  he  does  not  he 
knows  with  all  his  millions  he  cannot  sell  it  in  Alabama.  He 
does  not  try.  If,  having  registered  that  stuff,  he  sells  anything 
under  his  guarantee,  he  is  immediately  held  up  or  his  stuff 
is  taken  to  hand,  ordered  out  of  the  state  or  confiscated  as 
our  law  may  allow  and  Mr.  Armour,  with  all  of  his  pow’er 
in  the  courts,  does  not  dare  to  touch  the  action  of  Alabama 
because  he  knows  he  cannot  do  one  thing. 

If  my  neighbor  sends  over  some  milk  from  Florida  into 
my  state,  I  immediately  take  charge  of  that  milk  and  it  is  sent 
to'  the  consumer.  I  report  to  the  government  at  once  and  if 
I  find  some  good  westerner  has  shipped  in  a  carload  of  peas 
and  the  peas  are  short  weight  I  report  to  the  government.  And 
I  have  found  the  government  at  Washington  are  great  folks 
to  co-operate  with  and  are  immediate  responders  and  we 
have  taken  charge  of  carloads  of  stuff  for  them  and  have 
condemned  it  under  state  and  national  law,  sometimes  co¬ 
operating.  Now,  I  understand  the  gentleman’s  statement 
that  sometimes  the  government  won’t  respond.  Why,  the 
government  cannot  respond  to  everything.  I  am  not  here 
defending  the  government.  I  am  here  defending  state  law 
and  state  rights  and  the  government  has  not  infringed  on 
the  action  of  the  state  in  making  its  pure  food  and  health 
laws,  and  we  tighten  up  from  session  to  session  of  our  legis¬ 
lature,  and  we  sometimes  send  out  certain  circulars  from 
associations  as  suggested  and  sometimes  laws  are  borrowed 
from  other  states,  and  I  claim  the  courts  have  decided  we 
have  got  the  right,  each  of  us,  to  find  out  these  deficiencies  in 
our  laws  and  make  them  as  near  in  conformity  to  the  na¬ 
tional  law  as  possible. 

Air.  Woods:  There  is  one  thing  that  the  gentleman  just 
said  that  I  wish  to  take  exception  to,  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  departments  would  take  the  same  position  that  I  am 
about  to  take,  and  that  is,  if  there  is  to  be  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  states  and  the  departments,  whenever  a  communi¬ 
cation  comes  from  the  states  to  the  department  the  depart¬ 
ment  must  reply. 

Air.  Dunlap:  That  is  a  thing  that  goes  without  saying. 

Air.  Woods:  This  gentleman  just  said  that  with  the  large 
number  of  letters  coming  in  that  it  would  take  too  much  of 
their  time.  But  if  there  is  to  be  co-operation  there  must  be 
a  reply. 

Mr.  Wilkinson:  If  the  .gentleman  thinks  that  we  do  not 
rely  on  the  government  at  AVashington  he  is  mistaken. 

Air.  Woods:  That  is  not  the  noint,  it  was  simply  the  point 
that  you  said  relative  to  this  reply  of  Dr.  Cutler’s  that  he  did 
not  get  a  respond,  that  the  government  could  not  always 
make  responses,  but  the  department  must  give  responses. 

Mr.  Dunlap:  What  has  been  your  experience? 

Air.  Woods:  Wby,  I  always  get  responses. 

Air.  Jones  of  Louisiana:  I  would  like  to  ask  wbat  is  a 
tank  car  considered  to  be— is  that  an  original  package? 

Air.  Dunlap:  I  would  refer  you,  I  think,  to  the  solicitor 
of  the  department,  he  would  be  aide  to  answer  it  better  than  I. 

Air.  AIcCabe:  If  a  tank  car  were  shipped  from  some  state 
into  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
man  in  Louisiana  it  would  properly  remain  the  original  pack¬ 
age. 

Air.  Hanson :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  concerning 
seizures;  for  instance,  butter  being  shipped  in  from  one  state 
to  another,  and  we  find  it  is  short  weight.  We  have  not  yet 
attempted  to  take  this  matter  up  with  the  government  at 
Washington  because  I  know  of  cases  where  that  butter 
would  be  sold  out  in  thirty  minutes. 

Air.  Dunlap:  You  have  it  within  your  power  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  seizure  direct  to  the  proper  United  States  attorney. 

Mr.  Hanson  :  I  did  that  in  one  case  and  I  was  notified  I 
should  wait  and  receive  instructions  from  them. 

Mr.  McCabe :  As  I  understand  it,  the  requests  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  sent  out  regarding  the  proceedings  are  these,  taking  the 
question  of  seizures.  Under  Section  10,  the  Attorney  General 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  instructed 
the  various  United  States  attorneys  that  when  a  state  col¬ 
laborator  desires  to  make  a  seizure  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  re- 
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port  the  faet  of  the  seizure  to  the  United  States  attorney  and 
the  United  States  attorney  will  make  the  seizure  on  his 
recommendation,  if  it  appears  to  him,  of  course,  to  be  a  good 
case.  The  department  realizes  that  Section  10  proceedings  were 
summary  proceedings  and  there  would  not  he  time  to  go  to 
Washington. 

Now  I  unfortunately  missed  a  part  of  this  discussion  and 
the  last  part  that  I  got  was  the  part  where  somebody  had 
sent  in  some  cases  and  that  no  reply  had  been  received.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  department  in  every  instance  to  replv  to 
Jiese  communications  and  to  make  a  case  if  possible,  and  if 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  case  from  our  viewpoint,  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  collaborator.  If  we  have  not  done  that  in  some  par- 
Jcular  cases,  we  can  only  say  that  we  are  sorry  and  wc  hope 
it  wonT  occur  again. 

Mr.  Cutler:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McCabe  which  in  his 
judgment  the  department  would  prefer  when  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  interstate  deficiencies.  Shall  we  take 
action  or  report  it  to  the  department  for  their  regular 
officials  ? ' 

Mr.  McCabe:  That  brings  up  another  point,  but  those  of 
you  who  have  in  mind  that  part  of  the  national  law  which 
provides  for  hearings  will  remember  that  it  says  a  hearing 
must  be  given  to  the  person  from  whom  the  sample  was 
obtained,  even  though  the  sale  was  not  made  in  original 
package  and  there  was  no  w'ay  in  which  the  dealer  could  ever 
be  prosecuted.  He  was  not  a  party  in  interest  so  far  as  the 
national  law  was  concerned.  That  matter  has  been  referred 
to  the  attorney  general  and  he  has  construed  that  this  per¬ 
son  from  whom  the  samples  were  taken  is  amenable  to 
prosecution.  If  a  man  in  Mr.  Jones’  state,  Illinois,  shipped 
some  short  weight  peas  into  the  state  of  Missouri  and  your 
inspectors  pick  up  the  sample  and  find  that  the  retail  dealer 
in  Alissouri  has  a  guarantee  from  the  man  in  Mr.  Jones’ 
state,  it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  get  the  man  in  c^our  state 
under  this  ruling,  it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  give  the  man 
in  your  state  under  this  ruling  a  hearing  at  all,  and  the 
instant  that  you  institute  the  procedure  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  such  a  case  as  that,  you  would  either  notify  Col, 
Jones  that  this  had  been  done  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
cite  his  man  in  Illinois  to  the  hearing  or  you  would  notify 
the  department  and  give  them  the  facts  and  ask  them  to 
cite  the  Illinois  man  to  the  hearing. 

^Ir.  Cutler :  From  one  point  in  Kansas  men  are  in  the 
habit  of  shipping  rotten  eggs  into  Missouri  and  we  went 
to  the  man  who  was  receiving  those  rotten  eggs  and  who 
wa.s  selling  them  locally  and  threatened  prosecution  if  he 
did  not  quit.  “Well,”  he  said,  “those  eggs  came  to  me  and  I 
can  handle  them  as  fast  as  they  come  to  me  and  they  are 
coming  across  the  line.  He  insists  on  selling  them  to  me 
case  count ;  why  don’t  you  prosecute  him  ?”  I  can’t  get  the 
government  to  prosecute  the  man  that  has  shipped  across  the 
line,  the  man  that  is  on  my  side. 

_  Mr.  McCabe:  Why  don’t  you  prosecute  the  man  on  your 
side  ? 

IMr.  Cutler:  The  man  on  my  side  is  only  selling  them, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  against  the  man  buying  them,  and 
he  candles  them  out  and  sells  them  case  count. 

Mr.  McCabe:  What  does  he  do  with  the  rotten  ones? 

iMr.  Cutler  :  He  throw's  them  out.  He  has  to  buy  them  as 
current  receipts. 

Mr.  McCabe:  He  must  be  making  a  profit  out  of  it  or  he 
would  not  be  doing  it. 

Mr.  Cutler:  If  you  will  go  into  the  details  of  those  things 
A'ou  will  find  the  people  are  entitled  to  some  protection. 

Mr.  McCabe:  I  don’t  think  a  pure  food  law  should  be 
used  to  protect  a  man  in  his  business. 

Mr.  Cutler:  He  is  not  doing  the  thing  illegally  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  He  is  in  an  immense  competition  in  this  per¬ 
ishable  kind  of  food,  he  is  required  to  receive  eggs  and  pay 
for  them  case  count  or  rather  current  receipts  just  as  they 
come,  but  the  man  in  Kansas  says  to  him,  “Your  fellows  in 
Alissouri  can’t  get  at  me  and  consequently  you  have  got  to 
take  the  eggs  as  they  come  to  him.” 

Mr.  McCabe:  Why  don’t  you  call  Dr.  Crumbine’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  and  have  him  cite  those  men  to  a  hearing? 

Mr.  Cutler:  Would  your  department  prefer  that  I  as  com¬ 
missioner  would  present  proceedings  against  the  man  who 
sends  them  from  Kansas  or  refer  it  to  the  nearest  chemical 
bureau  or  refer  it  to  Dr.  Crumbine  and  make  it  a  state  case? 

Mr.  McCabe:  Dr.  Crumbine  might  have  those  things  in 
his  state  law  whereby  he  could  not  handle  the  shipment.  You 
could  do  one  of  two  things,  you  could  notify  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  this  thing  was_  going  on  and  give  the  particular 
instance  and  have  a  hearing  called  or  you  could  notify  the 
nearest  laboratorv  or  you  could  notify  Dr.  Crumbine  and  let 
him  take  care  of  it. 
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Mr.  Cutler:  Which  way  would  your  department  prefer? 

Mr.  McCabe :  The  quickest  w'ay  to  bring  that  fellow  to 
justice. 

The  President:  Isn  t  there  a  question  involved  of  where  the 
contract  was  completed?  For  instance,  the  contract  was  com¬ 
plete  in  Kansas ;  then  the  man  who  bought,  living  in  your 
state,  took  his  own  goods  across  the  state  and  is  responsible 
for  carrying  them  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Cutler:  They  are  shipped  across  the  line  to  him. 

The  President:  If  I  go  into  your  state  and  buy  goods  and 
the  contract  is  completed  in  your  state  and  I  take  them 
home  as  my  goods  and  do  not  offer  them  for  sale  there  has 
been  no  violation  except  at  the  place  of  contract,  and  if  they 
are  put  onto  the  cars  and  sent  into  my  state  and  accepted 
there  so  that  the  contract  is  complete  there,  then  the  viola¬ 
tion  is  in  my  own  state. 

Mr.  Cutler:  Well  there  is  no  violation  of  purchasing,  it  is 
a  question  of  sale. 

Mr.  McCabe:  It  is  immaterial  so  far  as  the  national  law^ 
is  concerned,  because  if  you  have  made  the  purchase  in  Kan¬ 
sas  and  instructed  him  to  ship  them  to  you  he  would  be  li¬ 
able  as  your  agent. 

1  he  President:  I  will  raise  this  question.  I  go  over  into 
Missouri  and  buy  a  lot  of  eggs  ;  they  are  rotten  eggs  ;  the  con¬ 
tract  is  complete  there ;  they  are  mine  immediately.  I  take 
them  in  my  hand  bag  and  take  them  across  the  line,  take 
them  into  my  home  and  use  them  to  tan  or  polish  leather  with. 
In  what  way  have  I  violated  any  law? 

Mr.  McCabe :  I  don’t  think  you  have  violated  any  food 
law. 

The  President :  The  man  that  sold  me  eggs  for  good  eggs 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract  has  violated  a 
law. 

jMr.  Cutler:  That  is  what  I  think,  there  was  no  interstate 
transaction  in  it  at  all. 

The  President :  There  is  no  interstate  transaction  when  I 
buy  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  make  liniment  of  it  to  bathe 
my  horse’s  leg  with. 

Mr.  Cutler :  I  want  to  be  clear.  Here  is  a  man  at  Sheldon, 
Missouri,  who  js  buying  eggs  from  a  man  in  Chinook, 
Kansas.  He  stays  in  Sheldon  and  the  man  in  Chinook,  Kansas, 
is  collecting  the  eggs  from  the  farmers  and  puts  them  on 
the  car  and  sends  them  over  to  the  man  in  Missouri,  in 
Sheldon;  is  that  an  interstate  transaction?  The  contract  is 
completed  when  the  man  receives  the  eggs,  to  be  sure. 

The_  President :  The  chair  would  beg  your  pardon  for 
assuming  to  discuss  as  he  did  for  a  moment,  I  intended  to 
raise  the  question  and  would  make  one  suggestion  more. 
Here  is  a  good  point  for  each  commissioner  to  study.  The 
question  involved  in  the  lex  losi  concratus. 

Mr.  Foust :  We  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  rotten  egg 
question  in  Philadelphia.  And  we  are  now  shipping  rotten 
eggs  over  to  New  York.  I  want  to  say  this  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  there  conclusively  that  where  eggs  were  in 
storage  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  taken  out  and  candled, 
the  rots  and  spots  removed,  eggs  that  were  apparently  all 
right  were  recrated  and  in  seventy-tw'o  hours  shipped  one 
hundred^  miles  in  transit,  possibly  like  the  commissioner  from 
Missouri  says,  being  shipped  from  Kansas  over  into  his 
state.  They  may  have  been  candled  out  and  properly  as¬ 
sorted  and  yet  \»hen  they  arrive  over  in  Missouri  from  thirty  ' 
to  forty  and  fifty  per  cent  of  them  would  be  rotten  and 
spots. 

_  Now  it  is  not  anything  to  do.  Those  eggs  may  be  all 
right  when  the  eggs  are  shipped  from  Kansas  after  they 
have  been  in  storage.  They  may  have  been  candled  out  at 
the  point  of  shipment  and'  when  they  arrive  in  Missouri 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  them  are  rotten  and  spots, 
but_  the  thing  to  do  is  for  the  Missouri  commissioner  to  see 
to  it  that  they  are  are  not  hauled  to  bake  shops  and  noodle 
factories. 

]\Ir.  Woodward:  I  want  to  ask  a  question  that  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cabe  can  answer  that  will  throw  some  light  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  that  is  this  :  Is  there  any  reason  why  Mr.  Cutler  in 
Missouri  should  not  cite  to  a  hearing  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Kansas  and  then  if  that  gentleman  fails  to  respond  to  that 
invitation  to  appear  at  a  hearing,  why,  having  had  his  day 
before  the  food  commissioner,  the  latter  should  not  take  its 
regular  course  into  the  office  of  the  United  States  District 
Attorney?  He  then  can  reach  the  gentleman  even  though  he 
may  be  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner  of 
Kansas  ? 

Mr.  McCabe :  That  is  all  right  if  the  man  is  guilty,  but 
they  cite  some  people  who  are  innocent.  If  California  has  a 
shipment  from  New  York  and  the  report  indicates  it  is  il¬ 
legal,  it  is  certainly  a  hardship  to  compel  a  New  Yorker  to 
journey  to  California  to  present  his  appearance. 
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Mr.  Burke;  Right  on  this  point  I  think  Mr.  Foust's  state¬ 
ment  was  a  good  one.  You  take  Kansas,  they  have  a  law 
there  and  so  we  have  in  Wyoming  and  they  ship  them  out 
of  there  right  along  and  I  go  after  them  whenever  I  can.  I 
do  not  think  anything  that  is  not  good  enough  for  Kansas 
is  good  for  Wyoming.  I  think  Dr.  Crumbine  ought  to  cover 
that  as  long  as  he  has  that  law  there. 

Mr.  Crumbine;  Kansas  seems  to  be  held  up  here  as  a 
sort  of  a  horrible  example.  Now  it  is  probably  true  that 
all  the  things  that  are  unfit  for  food  produced  in  Kansas 
are  actually  sent  out  of  the  state,  but  the  question  of  the 
spoiled  eggs  and  the  watered  milk  does  not  reflect  on  the 
state  administration  I  assure  you,  because  I  believe  we  have 
most  of  our  dealers  on  a  candling  basis  and  the  proposition 
Dr.  Cutler  has  raised  is  one  that  is  a  very  great  difficulty.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  sounded  the  key¬ 
note  of  much  of  the  trouble,  because  the  eggs  that  are  good 
today,  tomorrow  may  be  bad.  That  is,  there  is  a  dividing 
line  which  the  candle  did  not  get  one  day  that  the  next  day 
particularly,  if  shipped  in  a  hot  car,  will  show  in  a  different 
proposition. 

Now  we  are  taking  up  too  much  time,  but  there  is  one 
ciucstion  I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Dunlap  and  Mr.  McCabe  which 
seems  to  have  been  brought  out  Iry  the  paper,  if  I  under¬ 
stood  clearly,  and  that  is,  is  it  true  that  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  is  of  more  importance  in  the  courts  than  personal  evi¬ 
dence,  as  Dr.  Cutler  has  said  here? 

Mr.  McCabe;  What  is  the  application? 

Mr.  Crumbine;  The  application  is  the  case  that  Dr.  Cutler 
has  cited.  Here  is  his  inspector  right  on  the  state  lire,  re¬ 
member,  between  the  two  states  in  a  densely  populated  city, 
and  he  notices  a  Rosedale  dairy,  Rosedale,  Kansas,  comes 
across  the  state  line  and  he  sees  it  coming  across,  and  he 
secures  samples  of  milk  and  finds  it  to  be  adulterated,  and 
yet  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  in  the  case. 

Mr.  McCabe ;  There  is  absolutelj^  none  required.  That 
would  be  the  very  best  evidence. 

Mr.  Hanson;  I  move  the  discussion  close  and  that  we 
proceed  with  the  program. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President;  You  have  heard  the  motion.  It  is  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  discussion  close  and  we  proceed  with 
the  program.  All  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary 
no.  The  motion  is  carried. 

Is  Dr.  Dillon  in  the  room?  The  chair  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  made  the  motion  that  this  paper  that  has  just 

been  read  and  is  being  discussed  is  the  last  one  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  morning.  The  next  paper  is  on  “The  Enforce¬ 
ment  of  Law  the  Duty  of  Executive,”  by  Dr.  Dillon  of 
Louisiana.  Is  the  doctor  in  the  room?  Gentlemen,  what  is 
your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Dunlap  of  Ohio;  I  understand  Mr.  Stallings  is  here 
to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Hudson,  and  I  move  that  we  hear 
from  him. 

The  President ;  This  seems  to  be  a  case  where  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  to  discuss  the  paper  that  is  read  must  read 

the  discussion  and  wait  for  the  paper  afterwards. 

Mr.  Stallings ;  I  don’t  know  that  this  paper  will  be  of 
interest,  it  just  deals  with  the  way  we  have  been  trying  to 
carry  out  the  law  in  our  own  state. 

Mr.  Stallings;  In  Geor.gia,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  1900,  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  suppression  of  adulteration  and  securing  the  proper 
labeling  of  food  products.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  has 
been  carried  out  in  such  manner  (and  not  unlike  many  other 
states)  as  to  gain  the  confidence,  co-operation  and  aid  of 
merchants,  dealers  and  consumers  alike.  I  take  it  that  the 
protection  of  the  consumer,  no  matter  what  method  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  bring  this  about,  is  the  goal  that  we  are  striving 
for.  and  we  have  adopted  that  method  which  seems  to  us 
thus  far  to  have  accomplished  this  end. 

When  samples  of  products  are  examined  that  fail  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  notices  are  at  once  sent  out  citing 
the  guilty  party  to  appear  and  when  the  proof  of  guilt  is 
shown,  a  warning  is  given  them,  the  matter  is  published 
in  the  daily  press  and  subsequently  in  bulletins.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  rare  that  a  person  has  been  charged  with  violation  a 
second  time. 

We  frequently  seize  a  shipment  of  adulterated  goods  and 
warn  the  merchant  not  to  sell  that  product,  and  he  holds 
it  subject  to  the  order  of  the  firm  or  corporation,  which 
usually  resides  out  of  the  state.  It  is  subsequently  shipped 
back  to  the  consignor  or  relabeled  to  comply  with  the  law. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  fear  publication  more  than  they 
would  a  fine,  and  the  public  is  informed  of  the  violation. 
Besides  this,  we  have  never  hesitated  to  give  advice  as  to 


what  we  considered  proper  labeling,  as  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty,  whenever  possible,  to  be  of  every  assistance.  Instead 
of  acting  the  detective  and  trying  to  catch  some  one  unaware, 
we  have  endeavored  to  give  those  who  honestly  try  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  law  such  information  as  to  prevent  them  from 
violating  it.  In  this  manner,  we  have  made  friends  for  our 
law  and  the  law  is  being  enforced,  which  is  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  analyses  that  are  made  in  our  laboratory, 
showing  a  decreasing  number  of  violations  every  month. 

The  Georgia  law  is  very  similar  to  the  national  law  and 
has  a  provision  in  it  that  we  shall  fix  standards  of  purity 
for  food  products  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  national 
government.  This  has,  in  a  few  instances,  been  very  dilficult 
on  us  in  the  enforcement  of  our  law.  A  notable  example 
was  the  ruling  against  the  sale  of  bleached  flour.  As  soon 
as  this  ruling  was  passed,  Georgia  issued  a  similar  ruling 
and  the  millers  of  our  state  and  all  law-abiding  brokers 
and  merchants  tried  to  obey  tbe  law  by  demanding  un¬ 
bleached  flour.  Yet  some  persisted  in  shipping  into  our 
state  bleached  flour.  We  did  not  care  to  go  into  the  courts, 
as  the  United  States  government  had  pending  a  number  of 
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cases,  and  we  felt  that  they  could  better  carry  the  cases  to  a 
successful  termination — so,  whenever  bleached  flour  was 
found,  a  warning  was  given  that  it  could  not  be  sold  in 
Georgia,  and  the  shipments  were  either  returned  or  shipped 
to  other  states.  So  Iiy  the  time  the  government  had  a  favor¬ 
able  decision,  our  state  was  practically  free  from  bleached 
flour.  I  cite  this  instance  to  show  that  in  contested  cases,  we 
frequently  have  to  await  the  contest  of  the  government  in  the 
courts  before  enforcing  that  feature  of  our  law.  In  many 
cases,  we  have  simply  notified  the  merchant  that  certain  arti¬ 
cles,  which  were  misbranded  or  adulterated,  could  not  be 
sold,  and  they  have  invariably  held  the  articles  until  they 
were  properly  branded  or  shipped  from  the  state. 

During  the  past  year  our  attention  has  been  more  especially 
directed  to  the  suppression  of  adulteration  and  proper  label¬ 
ing  of  dairy  products,  beverages,  extracts,  canned  goods, 
flour,  corn  and  the  detection  and  elimination  of  objectionable 
preservatives. 

I  wish  to  say  that  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
sale  of  mouldy  and  damaged  corn.  The  disease,  pellagra,  has 
been  attributed  by  many  authorities  to  the  use  of  damaged 
and  mouldy  corn,  and  mush  made  from  such  corn.  Two 
years  ago  we  began  the  work  of  inspecting  the  corn  and  were 
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very  active  this  past  spring,  as  more  was  being  offered  for 
sale  than  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  some  140,000  bush¬ 
els  of  this  corn  was  seized  and  forbidden  to  be  offered  for 
sale  in  our  state.  If  it  be  the  cause  of  pellagra,  we  believe 
that  much  good  has  been  already  accomplished  and  we  do 
know  that  less  complaint  has  been  had  from  the  death  of 
live  stock  than  ever  before,  which  damaged  hay  and  corn 
formerly  produced. 

Our  activity  along  this  line  brought  some  protest  from 
some  brokers  in  saying  that  we  had  demoralized  the  corn 
market,  but  we  thought  it  better  to  demoralize  the  market 
than  allow  the  health  of  the  people  and  stock  to  be  jeopar¬ 
dized. 

Much  work  has  also  been  done  on  drug  samples,  and  the 
same  method  pursued  as  in  the  case  of  foods. 

We  have  tried  to  educate  the  people  along  better  sanitary 
lines  (although  we  have  no  law  on  this  subject)  and  a  no¬ 
ticeable  increase  in  better  sanitary  methods  are  noted  in 
factories,  restaurants  and  hotels.  We  have  a  score  card  on 
which  the  sanitary  conditions  are  noted,  and  these  are 
sent  to  the  owners  and  subsequently  punlished.  We  hope 
the  next  legislature  will  give  us  a  proper  sanitary  law.  And 
we  -will  also  endorse  a  law,  which  we  hope  will  be  passed, 
showing  the  net  weight  on  packages,  as  we  believe  the  failure 
to  show  the  net  weight  on  packages  is  a  source  of  much 
fraud. 

In  a  word,  our  policy  has  been  educational,  publicity  and 
directive,  by  showing  dealers  how  to  comply  with  the  law 
and  protect  themselves  in  the  proper  manner  of  labeling. 
We  believe  it  has  done  more  towards  ridding  our  state  of 
adulterated  and  misbranded  foods  and  drugs  and  given  un¬ 
told  protection  to  the  consumer  than  if  we  had  instituted  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  every  case. 

IVIr.  Cannon  of  Colorado :  Fearing  that  there  might  be  a 
dearth  of  papers  I  have  prepared  another  one  which  I  will 
now  read  to  you  if  agreeable. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  the  paper  will  be 
introduced  as  requested. 

Follow'ing  is  the  paper  introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon  : 

Certified  Food  Colors. 

The  Difficulties  in  the  Wav  of  Their  Manufacture. 

By  E.  G.  Kohnstamm. 

<  Read  at  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  held  in  London,  Eng.,  May,  1909.) 

Coloring  for  foods  as  far  as  the  coal  tar  colors  are  con¬ 
cerned  were  frequently  chosen  by  those  who  offered  them  for 
sale  as  harmless,  on  no  other  ground  for  belief  in  their  harm¬ 
lessness  than  that  such  small  quantities  were  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  results  required,  that  all  were  perfectly  safe.  Some 
more  intelligent,  reputable  and  conservative  dealers  chose 
such  as  were  reported  harmless  in  their  action  by  certain  in¬ 
vestigators,  Wehl,  Chlopin,  Cazeneuve  and  Leipin.  and  others, 
who  had  published  the  results  of  their  experiments.  Others 
accepted  such  colors  as  were  permitted  by  law  in  European 
countries.  Practically  none  of  them  ever  made  an  effort  to 
know  that  the  colors  they  bought  were  really  the  product  they 
had  in  mind  or  simply  a  mixture  of  other  products  that  would 
give  approximately  the  same  shade. 

We  are  sure  we  state  a  fact  when  we  say  that  we  (H. 
Kohnstamm  &  Co.,  New  York)  were  the  only  house  in  the 
Lnited  States  who  had  physiological  experiments  made  by 
competent  chemists  on  all  colors  sold  for  food  purposes,  and 
each  lot  bought  was  examined  to  see  that  it  was  the  true 
product  and  free  from  arsenic.  The  question  of  admixtures 
for  standardizing  shades,  always  practiced  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  or  of  metallic  and  other  technical  impurities  or  un¬ 
combined  bases,  we  never  considered.  The  opposition  in  many 
quarters  to  coloring  of  foods  and  particularly  with  coal  tar 
colors  (the  use  of  which  as  stated,  was  very  promiscuous) 
brought  about  a  consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  officials  (after  the  passage  of  our  present  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1900,  which  itself  greatly  reduced 
the  opportunity  to  use  any  colors,  thereby  materially  decreas¬ 
ing  their  consumption,  as  none  can  be  used  where  there  is 
any  tendency  to  hide  inferiority  or  to  deceive),  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  limiting  the  number  of  colors,  and  of  insisting  on 
their  purity  and  freedom  from  uncombined  bases,  metallic 
and  other  impurities  and  admixtures.  (U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Control,  F.  I.  D.  76.) 

This  seemed  wise  and  reasonably  liberal,  as  well  as  an 
effective  control.  It  is  probable  that  the  officials  thought  it 
was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  such  colors  by  ordinarily 
careful  and  intelligent  commercial  factory  methods. 
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This  we  found  not  to  be  the  case.  No  colors  on  the  market 
from  any  source  were  free  from  all  objections.  Arsenic  was 
a  most  persistent  impurity,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
find  any  that  had  not  taken  up  copper,  lead  or  iron  from 
contact  with  the  vessels  used  in  their  manufacture,  and  it 
was  surprising  how  large  a  percentage  carried  considerable 
uncombined  bases. 

Of  course,  our  work  was  confined  entirely  to  the  seven 
colors  permitted  by  F.  I.  D.  76,  but  there  cannot  be  the  slight¬ 
est  doubt  that  all  colors  would  show  the  same  results.  The 
work  of  developing  methods  for  producing  these  colors  in 
satisfactory  form,  took  months  of  constant  experiment,  and  in 
every  case,  greatly  increased  their  cost,  not  only  through  the 
expense  of  manipulation,  but  by  loss  of  yield. 

In  reporting  the  condition  of  the  seven  colors  specified  as 
they  exist  commercially,  and  offered  for  food  purposes,  on 
the  market,  I  simply  state  the  facts  as  found  in  our  labora¬ 
tory,  and  do  not  attempt  to  argue  as  to  the  poisonous  quali¬ 
ties  of  any  of  their  constituents,  it  having  been  decided  that 
these  seven  colors  in  their  pure  state  were  non-poisonous, 
and  fit  for  coloring  of  foods.  We  have  also  proved  that  it  is 
a  commercial  possibility  to  produce  these  colors  pure  and 
uniform,  and  free  from  arsenic,  heavy  metals,  insoluble  mat¬ 
ter,  unconverted  initial  material,  decomposition  products, 
added  glauber  salt  or  other  undesirable  or  unnecessary  ma¬ 
terial.  The  presence  of  any  of  these  products  there  is  a  con¬ 
tamination. 

That  the  certification  of  food  colors  is  necessary  was 
reasonably  established  by  the  examination  of  products,  most 
of  which  were  offered  for  sale  as  such.  Of  the  189  samples 
examined  the  worst  were  offered  for  food  coloring,  and 
seemed  to  be  so  offered  because  it  was  unfit  for  any  other 
purpose.  Such  ignorant  methods  should  bar  the  use  of  such 
colors,  and  their  elimination  is  assured  by  the  certification 
of  food  colors,  or  other  proper  control.  This  paper  is  not 
intended  to  deal  with  the  analyses  of  these  colors,  as  in 
nearly  all  cases  lack  of  time  prevented  completion,  as  we 
w'ere  generally  compelled  to  drop  the  work  on  them  as  soon 
as  found  objectionable.  In  making  analyses  of  these  colors, 
hoyrever,  a  great  many  problems  were  encountered  and  our 
methods  were  necessarily  changed  to  meet  the  different  con¬ 
ditions.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  estimation-  of 
moisture  in  several  of  the  colors,  and  the  estimation  of  added 
glauber  salt  to  sulphonatec  colors.  The  estimation  of  iodine 
in  Frythrosine  developed  the  fact  that  there  was  no  abso- 
lutely_  accurate  method  published,  and  the  detection  of  small 
quantities  of  beta  naphthol  in  the  presence  of  alpha  naphthol 
in  Orange  1,  was  the  cause  of  considerable  experimenting  and 
investigation. 

In  general,  our  methods  were  as  follows :  The  sample 
should  conform  to  all  tests  mentioned  in  A.  G.  Green’s 
Edition,  1904.  of  the  Schultz  Julius  “Systematic  Survey  of 
the  Organic  Coloring  Matter.”  It  was  tested  for  admixtures 
and_  further  tested  by  making  fractional  precipitations,  stand¬ 
ardizing  the  precipitations,  making  dye  tests,  and  comparing 
the  shades  of  the  different  precipitates.  The  color  was  run 
for  chlorides  and  the  sale  calculated  therefrom.  The  mois¬ 
ture  was  determined.  The  sulphur  was  determined,  allow¬ 
ance  being  made  for  added  glauber  salt. 

Heavy  metals  were  tested  for  and  quantities  determined, 
if  present.  Arsenic  was  tested  for  and  quantity  determined, 
if  present.  Free  water  soluble  bases  were  determined.  The 
other  extractable  matter  was  determined.  Insoluble  matter 
was  determined.  Where  necessary  an  ultimate  analysis  was 
made.  The  insoluble  matter  was  often  small  and  in  such 
cases  was  mostly  mineral  matter,  particles  of  wood  and  dust. 

The  samples  reported  below  were  obtained  from  every 
possible  source  and  represent  all  the  leading  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  wish  to  commend  the  paper  of  Mr.  Stallings 
of  Georgia  and  I  think  most  of  us  are  working  along 
those  same  lines.  The  particular  point  that  I  wish  to  discuss 
is  the  question  of  pellagra.  Among  physicians  and  persons 
who  have  been  studying  these  diseases  very  carefully,  there 
is  a  growing  impression  that  pellagra  is  not  produced  by 
corn.  Pellagra  seems  to  be  one  of  those  diseases  which  is 
A'ery  closely  allied  to  syphilis  and  other  diseases,  biological  con¬ 
ditions  of  which  are  tested  for  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Wasserman  reaction.  Most  often  these  diseases  are  caused 
by  protozoin  bodies,  and  the  statement  has  been  knocked 
about  to  a  very  great  extent  that  prisoners  at  Ander- 
sonville  suffered  from  pellagra.  I  have  looked  over  the 
liter:.ture  of  the  history  of  Andersonville  prison  and 
my  idea  is  they  did  not  have  but  very  few  cases 
if  they  had  it  at  all.  The  prisoners  suffered  from 
dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  hook  worm  and  scurvy,  but  appar¬ 
ently  not  from  pellagra.  Personally  I  would  be  delighted  to 
feel  that  the  prisoners  at  Andersonville  did  suffer  from  pel- 
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lagra  1)ecause  it  would  give  me  a  very  much  more  hopeful 
outlook  for  the  control  of  this  disease,  if  a  disease  of  that 
kind  could  have  been  as  prevalent,  as  was  reported  by  some 
men,  and  then  disappear  practically  for  a  great  many  years. 

Dr.  Woods:  I  do  not  wish  to  look  like  shutting  off  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  subject  but  it  is  nearly  noon  and  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  people  here  wdio  would  like  to  get  away  to¬ 
night  and  it  seems  to  me  without  doing  any  violence  to  the 
discussion— w'e  have  had  very  full  and  free  discussions— that 
the  business  could  be  handled  very  promptly  if  we  di.^^pensed 
with  further  discussion  and  if  it  is  in  order  I  will  move, 
unless  there  is  some  objection  to  it,  that  we  now  proceed  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

}ilr.  Cutler;  Just  a  moment,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me.  There  is  a  matter  that  was  brought  before  this  Associa¬ 
tion  which  is  apropos  of  the  question  under  discussion  now. 
Mr.  Dunlap:  1  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  There  is  a  motion  before  the  house. 
i\Ir.  Crumbine:  Dr.  Jones  has  brought  that  out  in  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  pellagra,  and  that  is  the  communication  before 
this  Association  to  visit  the  rice  exchange,  to  investigate  the 
rice  business.  Now,  that  has  a  similar  application  to  this 
disease  pellagra,  which  has  been  formerly  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  spoiled  corn  and  the  marine  hospital  service  _  at 
Washington  has  recently  discovered  and  offers  conclusive 
proof  that  the  disease  of  l)eri  heri  is  caused  l)y  eating  pol¬ 
ished  rice. 

Now,  if  that  is  true,  it  is  very  closely  related  to  food 
officials,  and  I  l)elieve  we  ought  to  take  some  action  as  to 
accepting  that  invitation,  and  I  would  like  very  much  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  Woods:  May  I  interrupt  the  speaker.  That  is  before 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee  are 
prepared  to  reoort. 

Mr.  Jones;  1  cannot  let  Mr.  Crumbine’s  statement  go 
unchallenged,  Init  1  would  like  to  say  that  the  concensus  of 
opinion  regarding  beri  beri  is  that  it  is  a  disease  brought 
about  by  poor  hygienic  surroundings  and  improper  nutrition 
and  not  by  rice  itself. 

]\rr.  Woods  :  I  will  press  my  motion. 

The  President :  There  is  a  question  before  the  house. 


Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  manifest  Ijy 
saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  The  motion  is  carried. 

We  are  now  up  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions.  Is  the  committee  ready  to  report. 

Mr.  McCabe :  Your  committee  reports  unanimously  the 
following  resolutions  : 

Resolutions  Adopted  at  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Dairy  and  Food  Departments. 

NUMBER  1. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments  hereby  expresses  its  appre¬ 
ciation  of  and  thanks  for  the  gracious  hospitality  it  has 
received  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  delightful 
and  historic  City  of  New  Orleans,  and  particularly  to  his 
Honor,  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  for  his  cordial  wel¬ 
come  to  the  Leon  Godchaux  Planting  Company,  the  New 
Orleans  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange,  the  officers  of  the  city 
filtration  plant,  the  New  Orleans  Lodge  B.  P.  O.  Elks, 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Verlander,  President  of  the  Southern  Im¬ 
provement  and  Ferry  Company,  Mr.  Lawrence  Fabacher, 
President  of  the  Jackson  Brewing  Company,  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Progressive  Union,  and  the  merchants  of  the  city 
and  state,  for  the  pleasant  and  instructive  entertainment 
received  from  them,  and  especially  to  the  local  committee 
of  arrangements  and  the  Hon.  Hamilton  P.  Jones,  State 
Food  Commissioner,  for  their  tireless  efforts  to  promote 
the  pleasure  and  facilitate  the  business  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion. 

NUMBER  2. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  gratified  at  the  progress  already 
made  to  secure  uniformity  in  food  and  drug  legislation, 
and  urge  that  this  Association  use  its  best  effort  to  bring 
about  complete  uniformity  in  all  food  and  drug  laws. 

NUMBER  3. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  belief  of  this  Association  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
June  30th,  1906,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food 
Laws  of  the  various  states,  which  laws  are  patterned 
thereafter,  are  seriously  hampered  by  the  absence  of  legal 
standards  for  foods,  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Association  urges  upon  Con¬ 
gress  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  a  Food 
Standards  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  food  law  offi¬ 
cials  and  chemists,  state  and  national,  connected  with  the 
enforcement  of  food  laws,  and  representative  manufactur¬ 
ers,  producers  and  dealers  in  foods,  which  commission 
shall  fix  food  standards  to  be  used  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

NUMBER  4. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  Association 
that  each  state  should  enact  suitable  legislation  to  secure 
sanitary  inspection  of  all  places  where  food  or  drugs  are 
prepared  or  sold  or  manufactured. 

NUMBER  5. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  favors  the  enactment  by 
Congress  and  the  various  states  of  a  weight  or  measure 
branding  law;  and  that  any  such  law  be  so  framed  as  to 
make  fair  and  reasonable  allowance  for  the  inevitable 
variations  of  weight  or  measure  due  to  shrinkage,  evapor¬ 
ation  or  other  natural  causes,  and  the  unavoidable  slight  <• 
variations  attendant  upon  the  weighing  or  measuring  of 
individual  packages;  and  that  the  interests  of  consumers, 
manufacturers  and  dealers  alike  demand  that  weight  and 
measure  laws,  like  all  food  laws,  should  be  uniform. 

NUMBER  6. 

Resolved,  That  experience  has  shown  that  efficiency  in 
food  control  officials  increases  with  experience,  and  the 
people  are  entitled  to  have  continuously,  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  food  control  laws,  the  services  of 
trained,  experienced  administrative  and  technical  men, 

Therefore,  this  Association  urges  that  the  enforcement 
of  food  control  laws  be  divorced  from  politics. 

NUMBER  7. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Dairy  and  Food  Departments  hereby  recognizes  and  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause 
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of  pure  food  by  the  late  Commissioner  from  Michigan,  the 
Honorable  A.  C.  Bird,  and  deplores  the  loss  of  his  wise 
and  conservative  counsel  in  the  affairs  of  this  Association, 
and  as  a  last  token  of  its  appreciation  of  his  great  worth, 
we  hereby  extend  to  his  bereaved  family  our  profound 
sympathy. 

NUMBER  8. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  Albert  E.  Leach,  Chief  of  the  Denver 
Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  late  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Association,  and  drug  analyst  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  whose  analytical  skill, 
high  integrity  and  broad  good  sense  made  his  services 
of  unusual  value  to  the  pure  food  cause,  and  whose  work 
as  an  author  has  been  of  incalculable  value  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  food  laws  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  In 
token  of  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  great  worth  of  this 
modest,  industrious  public  servant,  we  hereby  extend  this 
token  of  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family. 

NUMBER  9. 

Whereas,  There  appears  in  many  of  the  papers,  journals 
and  magazines  of  this  country,  false  and  misleading  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  theraputic  value  of  so-called  patent 
or  proprietary  preparations,  which  are  intended  and  do  de¬ 
ceive  the  public,  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Association  deprecates  such 
advertisements  as  being  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare 
and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs 
Act. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  P.  McCABE, 

HAMILTON  P.  JONES, 

R.  W.  DUNLAP, 

S.  L.  MAINS, 

JAMES  FOUST, 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  McCabe:  I  move  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Dunlap  :  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Brown:  Is  the  question  open  for  discussion? 

The  President :  It  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Brown:  If  the  gentleman  w'ould  allow  me,  I  suggest 
that  these  resolutions  he  taken  up  separately  and  voted  upon 
separately,  because  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  considered 
as  a  whole. 

The  President :  _  This  is  a  suggestion  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee;  it  is  not  seconded. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  to  amend  the 
motion,  that  the  resolutions  he  taken  up  separately. 

Mr.  Cannon  :  I  move  you  that  they  he  considered  seriatim 
and  that  the  chair  declare  each  one  adopted  unanimously 
wdiere  there  is  no  motion  made. 

The  President:  Will  you  adopt  the  suggestion? 

Mr.  Brown:  Yes. 

The  President :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  they  he 
pnsidered  seriatim.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All 
in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems 
to  he  carried  and  is  carried. 

Mr.  McCabe:  (Reading  resolution  Number  1.) 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food 
and  Dairy  departments  hereby  expresses  its  appreciation  of 
and  thanks  for  the  gracious  hospitality  it  has  received  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  delightful  and  historic  city  of 
New  Orleans,  and  particularly  to  his  Honor,  the  Mayor  of 
New  Orleans,  for  his  cordial  w'elcome,  to  the  Leon  Bohchaux 
Planting  Company,  the  New  Orleans  Sugar  and  Rice  Ex¬ 
change,  the  officers  of  the  city  filtration  plant,  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Lodge  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Mr.  Walter  j.  Verlander,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Improvement  and  Ferry  Company,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Fabacher,  President  of  the  Jackson  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany.  the  New  Orleans  Progressive  Lbiion,  and  the  Mer¬ 
chants  of  the  city  and  state,  for  the  pleasant  and  instructive 
entertainment  received  from  them,  and  especiallv  to  the  local 
committee  of  arrangements  and  the  Hon.  Hamilton  P.  Jones, 
State  Food  Commissioner,  for  their  tireless  efforts  to  promote 
the  pleasure  and  facilitate  the  business  of  this  Association. 

The  President:  Is  there  any  objection  to  Number  1? 

Mr.  Woods :  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection  it  stands  accepted. 
AVe  now  come  to  Number  2.  Mr.  McCabe,  will  you  give  us 
Number  2? 

Air.  AIcCabe : 

Resolved,  that  we  are  gratified  at  the  progress  already  made 
to  secure  uniformity  in  food  and  drug  legislation,  and  urge 
that  this  Association  use  its  best  effort  to  bring  about  com¬ 
plete  uniformity  in  all  food  and  drug  laws. 
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The  President:  Are  there  any  objections  to  this?  If  not, 
It  stands  approved. 

Mr.  McCabe:  Number  8  is  the  resolution  providing 

for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
a  hood  Standard  Commission. 

The  President:  Is  there  any  objection  to  this? 

Mr.  Brown:  The  short  session  of  Congress  is  upon  us. 
Before  a  new  session  and  a  new  Congress  takes  its  seat  this 
Association  will  have  had  another  meeting.  The  short  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  is  rarely  productive  of  much  legislation  and 
the  less  it  is  hampered  the  more  good  it  is  likely  to  do  the 
TOuntry.  Further  I  do  not  believe  that  what  would  be  to 
Congress  a  comparatively  unimportant  matter  would  be  likely 
to  receive  consideration  at  this  time. 

Again,  I  am  opposed  to  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  this  commission,  and  in  the  first  place  we  do  not  go  to 
the  lawyer  for  advice  upon  technical  subjects  that  are  not  in 
his  line.  _  We  do  not  go  to  the  physician  for  legal  advice. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  must  necessarily  get  ad¬ 
vice  if  he  is  to  make  his  appointments  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  matter  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  not 
trained  in  the  particular  subjects  with  which  it  deals.  I  move 
you,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  this  particular  resolution 
be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Air.  Cannon  :  I  hardly  think  Mr.  Brown  intended  to  make 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  as  of  course  that  would  shut 
off  discussion.  I  appreciate  his  sense  of  fairness.  I  think 
another  motion  w'ould  suit  you  just  as  well.  Suppose  you 
move  that  the  resolution  be  not  adopted.  That  does  not  shut 
off  debate. 

Air.  Brown:  The  gentleman  has  made  the  objection  and  I 
will  change  that  to  this,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  They  are  men  who  are  trained  in  these  matters 
and  they  are  thoroughly  competent  to  act. 

Air.  Alains:  I  move  an  amendment  to  that,  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  adopt  -this  resolution. 

The  President:  The  motion  was  not  seconded,  just  made 
by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Brown  :  I'here  is  not  a  second. 

The  President:  AVe  could  hardly  receive  an  amendment 
to  a  motion  that  was  not  seconded. 

Mr.  Alains  :  I  move  we  adopt  the  resolution  as  read. 
ATotion  seconded. 

The  President:  There  is  now  a  motion  before  the  house. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Those  in  favor  manifest 
by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  I  seems  to  be  carried,  it  is 
carried. 

Mr.  AIcCabe:  Resolution  Number  4. 

Air.  Cannon:  May  I  ask  if  there  are  any  objections  to  any 
others  of  the  resolutions? 

Air.  McCabe:  (Reading  Number  4). 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  Association  that 
such  state  slmuld  enact  suitable  legislation  to  secure  sanitary 
inspection  of  all  places  where  food  or  drugs  are  prepared  or 
sold  or  manufactured. 

Air.  Rose:  I  make  an  amendment  to  that  resolution,  I  think 
the  place  where  they  are  sold  is  as  important  as  where  they 
are  manufactured. 

Air.  AIcCabe  :  For  the  committee  I  will  say  that  we  will 
accept  that  amendment  and  insert  the  words  “where  sold.” 

The  President:  With  that  exception,  are  there  any  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  amendment?  If  there  is  not  any  further  objec¬ 
tion  it  will  stand  with  that  amendment. 

Mr.  AIcCabe  :  Number  5. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  favors  the  enactment  by 
Congress  and  the  various  states  of  a  weight  or  measure 
branding  law;  and  that  any  such  law  be  so  framed  as  to 
make  fair  and  reasonable  allowance  for  the  inevitable  varia¬ 
tions  of  weight  or  measure  due  to  shrinkage,  evaporation  or 
other  natural  causes,  and  the  unavoidable  slight  variations 
attendant  upon  the  weighing  or  measuring  of  individual  pack- 
ages ;  and  that  the  interests  of  consumers,  manufacturers  and 
dealers  alike  demand  that  weight  and  measure  laws,  like  all 
food  laws,  should  be  uniform. 

Mr.  Bailey:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  getting  a  federal  law  like  that  passed  at  our  next  con¬ 
ference  ? 

Mr.  McCabe :  Yes. 

Air.  Bailey:  In  view  of  that  I  would  like  to  know  how 
we  are  going  to  get  the  information.  The  various  legisla¬ 
tures  meet  in  January  and  I  would  like  to  know  about  it,  and 
how  am  I  going  to  in  the  far  west  get  the  proposed  law,  and 
what  they  are  doing  so  that  I  can  have  that  introduced  in 
our  legislature? 

Air.  McCabe:  I  think  undoubtedly  that  you  can  get  such 
information  as  is  available  in  the  correspondence  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  It  is 
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not  a  new  thing  with  the  committee,  it  has  been  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  several  years. 

The  President:  Is  there  any  objection  to  this  resolution? 
If  not  it  stands  approved. 

Mr.  McCabe:  Number  6  is  a  resolution  urging  that  the 
enforcement  of  food  control  laws  be  divorced  from  politics 
without  alimony  on  either  side. 

The  President:  Is  there  any  objection  to  this  resolution? 
None  appearing  it  stands  approved. 

Mr.  McCabe:  Number  7  is  the  resolution  in  regard 
to  the  late  Hon.  A.  C.  Bird. 

Mr.  Woods:  I  move  it  be  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Those  in 
favor  please  rise.  It  stands  approved  unanimously. 

Mr.  McCabe:  Number  8  is  a  resolution  regarding  Mr. 
Leach. 

Mr.  Woods :  I  make  the  same  motion. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those  in 
favor  please  rise.  It  stands  approved  unanimously. 

Mr.  McCabe:  Resolution  Number  9  has  reference  to 
the  false  and  misleading  advertisements  regarding  patent 

medicine.  .  , 

The  President:  Are  there  any  objections?  If  not  it  stands 

approved. 

Mr.  Foust:  I  move  they  be  adopted  as  a  whole. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  the  reso¬ 
lution  be  adopted  as  a  whole.  All  in  favor  manifest  by  say¬ 
ing  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  is  carried  and  the  resolution  ‘tands 

approved.  .  ,  ,  a 

Mr.  Foust:  I  have  a  resolution  that  I  desire  to  otter. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  .  submit  to  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  a  revision 
of  the  by-laws  and  that  such  committee  consist  of 
the  following  members:  C.  D,  Woods,  H.  E.  Barnard,  A. 
H.  Jones,  S.  L.  Mains,  R.  M.  Allen,  W.  F.  Cannon. 

I  move  its  adoption. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  inotion,  are  you  ready 
for  the  question?  Those  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye. 
Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried,  it  is  carried. 

Mr.  Cannon :  I  move  that  this  Association  through  the 
President  express  our  sympathy  to  the  Honorable  James  R. 
Wallis  in  his  trouble  at  this  time  and  that  the  same  be  en¬ 
tered  upon  our  minutes. 

Mr.  Woods:  That  has  been  done.  We  hpe  been  talking 
about  acting  in  co-operation  or  endeavoring  to,  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  some  time  and  have  made  a  fair 
amount  of  progress,  we  believe,  in  this  connection  and  I  don  t 
know  whether  anything  would  come  of  a  committee  of  ^  in¬ 
vestigation  on  this  particular  point  but  I  do  think  it 
And  further  co-operation  and  I  would  therefore  move,  Mr. 
President,  the  appointment  by  the  chair  of  a  committee  of  five 
on  co-operation  in  the  execution  of  laws,  meaning  by  that,  co¬ 
operation  between  the  states  and  the  Federal  government. 

Mr.  Allen:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  are  you  ready 
for  the  question?  Those  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye. 
Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried,  it  is  cariied  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  Woods:  If  there  is  no  further  business  at  this  time 
I  move  we  take  up  unfinished  business,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  President:  Is  the  Committee  on  Finance  ready  to  re¬ 
port?  ...  , 

Mr.  Bailey:  Your  Committee  on  Finance,  having  met  and 
considered  the  questions  presented  to  it,  beg  leave  to  report 
that  it  finds  it  unadvisable  to  make  any  change  in  the  annual 
dues,  which  now  are  and  should  continue  to  be  ten  dollars 
per  year  for  each  state  and  department  represented  at  the 
annual  convention. 

It  seems  possible  that  there  are  sufficient  funds  now  on 
hand  to  warrant  the  publication  of  the  report  of  this  con¬ 
vention  and  your  committee  recommends  that  the_  Executive 
Committee  be  authorized  to  confer  with  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  loan  of  plates  of  such  papers  or  addresses  as  it  may 
publish,  and  with  printing  houses  to  determine  the  cost  of 
such  publications. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  Bailey, 

J.  E.  Abbott, 

H.  E.  Barnard. 


Mr.  Allen  :  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Motion  seconded. 

Mr.  Brown  :  Is  that  open  for  discussion.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Barnard  whether  the  committee  considered  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  charging  a  price  for  the  publication  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members.  . 

Mr.  Barnard  :  I  would  say  that  was  considered  and  it  did 
not  appear  to  the  committee  of  very  much  promise.  In  con¬ 
sultation  with  officials  representing  the  department  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  department  was  very  willing,  in  fact  would 
be  anxious,  to  publish  reports  of  the  convention  which  in¬ 
volves  scientific  papers  and  the  discussion  of  these  papers.  It 
was  further  suggested  that  it  would  be  readily  possible  for 
this  Association  to  secure  the  loan  from  the  Government 
printing  office  of  all  those  plates.  If,  therefore,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  our  addresses  published  by  the  Department 
and  we  can  secure  the  loan  of  those  plates,  we  have  there¬ 
fore  most  of  our  reports  in  form  available  for  printing  and 
the  cost  of  printing  would  be  only  that  for  paper  and_  press 
work  and  binding  and  the  necessary  typesetting  of  such 
other  material  as  would  be  necessary  to  complete  the  report. 

Mr.  McCabe:  I  have  an  impression,  it  is  only  an  impres¬ 
sion,  that  there  is  a  statute  regulating  the  use  of  plates  and 
the  charge  that  should  be  made  therefor.  Now,  whether  it 
is  a  nominal  charge  or  whether  it  is  so  large  as  to  be  a 
burden  I  don’t  know. 

The  President:  I  notice  that  your  wording  is  that  the 
committee  be  empowered  to  confer  relative  to  printing.  Was 
it  intended  by  this  report  to  give  the  committee  power  sim¬ 
ply  to  confer  relative  to  it  and  not  to  conclude  a  contract. 

Mr.  Barnard :  It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
authorize  the  executive  committee  to  make  the  necessap’  H- 
vestigation  and  if  in  their  opinion  funds  were  available, 
to  authorize  the  publication. 

Mr.  Burke:  I  see  no  reason  why  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  should  be  published.  We  get  them  in  the  magazines. 
Some  of  us  fellows  out  West  with  our  small  appropriation 
cannot  get  along  very  well  now  and  I  don’t  think  this  ought 
to  be  forced  upon  us.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  other  people.  We  get  all  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  here  in  some  of  the  journals  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  go  to  the  expense  of  publishing  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  this  meeting  at  all.  Some  of  us  have  to  pay  some 
of  our  expenses  out  of  our  own  pockets  to  come  down  here. 
Some  of  us  have  to  come  a  long  ways  to  attend  this  meet¬ 
ing.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  some  of  you  fellows  to  get  up 
here  and  swell  all  up  and  let  the  buttons  fly  off  and  tell 
the  rest  of  us  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Brown  :  Does  this  resolution  make  the  Committee  on 
Einance  in  effect  the  Committee  on  Printing? 

The  President :  The  chair  will  try  to  answer.  The  chair's 
understanding  of  the  resolution  is  simply  this,  so  far  as 
printing  is  concerned,  that  it  gives  the  committee  power  to 
inquire  what  terms  may  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Woods:  The  Executive  Committee? 

The  President :  It  gives  the  Executive  Committee  power  to 
inquire  what  terms  they  can  get,  it  does  not  give  them  power 
to  conclude  a  contract. 

Mr.  Brown:  It  then  gives  the  executive  committee  power 
to  fix  the  price  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Allen :  I  move  as  an  amendment  that  the  proceedings 
be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  full  power  to 
act  with  respect  to  their  publication. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  second  Mr.  Allen’s  motion. 

Mr.  Brown:  If  Mr.  Allen  will  accept  it  I  would  like  to 
make  a  suggestion,  that  the  Executive  Committee  charge  a 
good  round  price  for  it. 

Mr.  Foust :  I  move  an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  that 
this  lie  referred  to  the  six  harmonizers. 

The  President :  The  amendment  was  not  amended  and  the 
chair  will  declare  it  out  of  order.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question,  on  Mr.  Allen’s  motion?  The  chair  understands  an 
amendment  was  made  which  was  seconded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  All  those  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye. 
Contrary  no.  The  amendment  is  carried.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question?  Those  in  favor  manifest  by  the  usual  sign. 
Contrary  the  same  sign.  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is  car¬ 
ried  and  the  resolution  as  amended  stands  adopted. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  of  Alabama:  You  remember  the  invitation 
extended  to  this  body  to  stop  over  in  Mobile,  and  we  Ala¬ 
bamians  would  be  glad,  indeed,  if  all  parties,  including  visi¬ 
tors  and  ladies,  could  come,  and  you  will  be  freely  enter¬ 
tained,  and  if  those  who  can  stop  over  there  will  notify  the 
Secretary  so  that  a  telegram  may  be  sent  to  the  parties,  or  if 
the  information  Is  given  me  I  will  send  the  telegram.  We 
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would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  if  the  members  present  wovdd 
notify  the  Secretary  of  their  intentions. 

Mr.  Bailey;  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  all  roads  go  through 
.-Mabama. 

INIr.  W  ilkinson  :  We  believe  all  roads  will  go  through  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Mr.  Cannon  :  I  move  that  all  who  propose  to  go  through 
Mobile  may  rise  so  that  I  may  get  some  information.  I  want 
to  go  that  way. 

The  President:  Will  the  gentlemen  comply? 

Mr.  Woods:  On  the  part  of  the  executive  committee  I 
wish  to  report  that  through  this  kind  invitation  which  we 
have  to  visit  the  rice  factory,  it  has  been  arranged  so  that 
the  party  will  go  there  at  two  o’clock  this  afternoon.  It  will 
take  about  an  hour,  it  only  being  a  short  distance  from  the 
hotel,  and  Dr.  Jones,  to  whom  we  are  all  indebted  for  so 
much,^  will  be  in  the  lobby'  of  the  hotel  a  few  minutes  before 
two  o’clock  to  accompany  us.  This  will  not  interfere  with  the 
river  trip. 

i\Ir.  Jones  of  Louisiana:  T  just  have  a  few  announcements 
for  this  afternoon.  We  will  meet  in  the  lobby  at  two  o’clock 
and  walk  from  there  to  the  sugar  and  rice  exchange  and 
in  that  immediate  vicinity  there  is  a  rice  mill,  which  per¬ 
haps  we  may'  be  able  to  visit.  I  have  not  made  any  arrange¬ 
ments  for  that,  but  will  do  so  in  the  meantime.  The  walk  is 
a  very  short  one  and  I  will  extend  to  you  an  invitation  after 
you  are  through  wdth  the  rice  exchange  visit  to  go  through 
my  own  laboratory  in  the  new  court  house  building.  It  is  a 
million  dollar  structure  and  we  are  pretty  well  equipped  in 
there.  The  boat  ride  will  take  place  at  four  o’clock  this 
afternoon,  and  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  dark  at  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  after  five,  you  can  be  all  through  and  back  at  your  hotel 
in  time  to  get  dinner,  and  take  any  train  leaving  this  city  this 
afternoon  or  this  evening.  The  boat  ride  w'ill  occupy  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  an  hour.  It  w'ill  be  under  our  own  control  and 
we  will  stay  as  long  as  it  is  convenient  and  comfortable  to 
you.  We  will  meet  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  or  you  can  take 
street  cars  and  go  to  the  foot  of  Canal  street.  Now  you 
gentlemen  have  been  exceedingly  kind  in  your  consideration 
and  appreciation,  and  the  people  of  New  Orleans  have  been 
delighted  to  have  you  here.  They  realize  that  if  you  have  been 
favorably  impressed  that  it  wdll  be  a  tremendous  factor  for 
us  in  getting  the  things  that  we  want  in  1915. 

l\Ir.  Foust:  I  move  that  we  proceed  to  the  election  of  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  in  favor 
manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  The  motion  is  car¬ 
ried. 

Mr.  Woods:  I  move  that  nominations  be  made  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  Nominations  are  in  order  for  president. 

Mr.  Brown:  In  the  conduct  of  any  deliberative  body  dif¬ 
ferences  must  arise,  else  there  would  be  no  need  of  confer¬ 
ence.  When  they  do  occur,  if  the  usefulness  of  the  body  as 
a  whole  is  to  continue,  the  differences  must  be  composed. 
But  soul  of  an  organization  is  its  principles.  If  these 
principles  are  sound  there  must  be  no  abandonment  of  them, 
and  so  in  composing  differences,  principles  are  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  held  in  mind,  and  if  any  portion  of  a  body  find  the 
differences  of  principle  between  themselves  and  their  col¬ 
leagues  to  be  irreconcilable,  their  place  is  on  the  outside,  and 
a  new  body  must  be  organized  of  which  they  may  feel 
themselves  to  be  an  integral  part.  But  the  dissenters  must 
always  recognize  that  they  may  be  fallible:  that  it  is  given 
onIy_  to  omniscience  to  be  always  right,  and  that  the  honest 
opinions  of  honest  men  must  always  receive  respectful  con¬ 
sideration  from  other  honest  men. 

The  considerations  just  enunciated  must  apply  with  pe¬ 
culiar  force  to  a  bod\'  such  as  ours.  We  are  in  our  offices 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  people  against 
the  rapacity  of  those  who  would  exploit  them  for  purely 
selfish  purposes,  but  also  if  (and  I  say  it  reverently)  w'e 
may  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  men  who  seek 
public  patronage  for  their  products,  and  who  are  equallv 
honest  in  intent  with  ourselves,  what  we  believe  to  be  their 
mistakes.  With  the  first  class  no  compromise  is  possible. 
With  the  second  we  must  meet  on  an  equal  plane,  and  con¬ 
sider  differences  in  an  earnest  and  reverent  spirit ;  yielding 
where  wrong,  holding  fast  to  what  is  good,  and  seeking  al¬ 
ways  of  everywhere  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
her.  Personal  prejudices  and  ambitions  must  and  can  have 
no  place  in  such  deliberations,  and  political  and  selfish  con¬ 
siderations  must  be  as  far  from  our  thought  as  the  North 
from  the  South  Pole.  And  no  essential  principle  of  right 
must  be  violated. 


Furthei,  we  must,  as  practical  men  serving  in  a  practical 
cause,  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  conditions  and  not 
with  theories,  that  error  flies  with  the  swiftness  of  the  ar- 
low,  but  truth  comes  with  leaden  feet.  Fverv  step  gained, 
though  ever  so  little,  is  an  advance,  and  many  steps  may  per¬ 
chance  have  tu  be  retracted. 

Human  nature  has  been  uncounted  centuries  reaching  its 
present  stage  of  advancement,  and  other  centuries  must 
elapse  before  the  aims  of  the  inspired  men  of  the  ages  are 
to  lie  attained.  And  so,  in  seeking  the  greatest  good  to  our 
common  country,  let  us  lay  aside  prejudice;  let  us  heal  the 
scars  of  old  battles;  let  us,  as  good  men  and  true,  join  our¬ 
selves  to  others  like  minded  and  seek  earnestly  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  best  interests  of  those  we  serve  in  a  broad¬ 
minded,  large-hearted,  tolerant  way,  putting  behind  ns  all 
ittleness  and  seeking  only  those  large  things  of  life  which 
bring  the  greatest  good  of  life;  not  compounding  with  evil, 
but  striving  to  make  our  good  so  great  as  to  overcome  the 
evil. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  nominate  for  our  Presi¬ 
dent  one  who  has  served  us  honestly  and  well,  the  Hon. 
George  L.  Flanders  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Woods  :  I  desire  to  second  the  nomination. 

_  Mr.  Brown:  If  it  is  in  order  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be 
mstructed  to  cast  the  vote  of  this  Association  unanimously 
tor  the  Hon.  George  L.  Flanders  for  President. 

Motion  seconded. 

Mr.  Woods:  Mr.  R.  AI.  Allen  is  acting  Secretarv  at  the 
present  time. 

Vice-President  French  (acting  as  Chairman)  :  Gentlemen, 
you  have  listened  to  the  nomination,  also  to  the  motion  of  our 
friend  from  Tennessee,  that  the  acting  Secretary  of  this  con¬ 
vention  be  now  instructed  by  your  vote  to  cast  the  unanimous 
ballot  of  this  Association  for  the  re-election  of  our  present  effi¬ 
cient  President,  Mr.  George  L.  Flanders.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question  ?  As  many  as  favor  this  motion  will  manifest  by 
saying  aye.  Any  opposed  will  voice  their  sentiments  by  the 
usual  sign,  no.  It  is  a  unanimous  vote,  Mr  Secretary 
The  Secretary  will  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  this”  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Mr.  Flanders  as  your  president. 

Acting  Secretary :  In  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  motion  I  hereby  cast  the  vote  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Hon.  George  L.  Flanders  for  President. 

Vice-President  French;  The  Secretary  has  cast  your  vote 
gentlemen  and  George  L.  Flanders  is  declared  elected  as 
President  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Allen:  I  move  that  you  appoint  a  committee  to  escort 
Mr.  Flanders  to  the  chair. 

Motion  seconded. 

Vice  President  French The  motion  is  made  and  seconded 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  escort  your  President  to  the 
chair.  Those  in  favor  say  aye.  Those  opposed  no.  A  unani¬ 
mous  vote.  The  chair  will  appoint  as  this  committee,  Mr.  tt 
R.  M.  Allen  and  Air.  Brown  of  Tennessee  and  Air.  Cannon 
of  Colorado. 

The  committee  then  retired  and  returned  with  Air.  Fland¬ 
ers. 

Vice  President  French:  Gentlemen,  an  intrdouction  is 
unnecessary,  I  simply  present  to  you  your  unanimously  elected 
president. 

The  President;  I  take  it  that  on  occasions  of  this  kind, 
after  an  arduous  day  of  labor,  when  time  is  of  importance, 
a_  lengthy  speech  when  we  are  so  well  acquainted  is  not 
either  expected  or  anticipated.  I  will  simply  say  to  you  that 
I  will  express  in  as  few  words  as  best  Fean  the  cardinal 
principle  that  I  believe  should  control  the  motives  of  a  man 
who  presides  over  a  bod}'.  Aly  belief  is  that  his  functions 
are,  so  near  as  he  may,  to  help  to  regard  truth fullv  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  body  over  which  he  presides.  Plis  personal  views 
have  no  business  in  the  chair.  I  am  of  the  impression,  be¬ 
ing  nominated  on  the  platform  so  ably  presented  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  made  the  nominating  speech,  is  an  honor  better 
than  which  I  could  not  ask.  I  appreciate  it  in  the  extreme.  I 
will  say  to  you  that  I  hope  that  my  actions  thus  far  have 
been  a  guarantee  of  my  endeavor  to  stand  on  the  platform  of 
truth.  On  that  I  assure  you  I  shall  continue  to  try  to  stand. 

If  a  failure  comes  I  beg  you  will  look  at  it  in  the  light  that 
I  failed  to  see  the  light  properly  as  to  what  the  truth  is,  it 
would  be  an  error  of  judgment  and  not  with  intent.  I  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  way  you  have 
expressed  yourselves  in  addition  to  the  expression  'itself. 

Mr.  Allen  of  Kentucky:  As  to  the  other  officers,  I  am  in¬ 
structed  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  necessities  of  the 
hour,  to  place  in  nomination  the  following  list  of  officers. 
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For  First  Vice  President,  Dr.  Lucius  P.  Brown  of  Ten-  taining  of  uniformity  in  state  and  national  legislation  and 


nessee. 
(Cheers). 


For  second  Vice  PrpciVlpnf-  n,-  Uo  -u  n  t  r  jjicie  ueveiopeci  a  curterence  ot  opinion  in  the  Association 

Louisiana.  (Cheers).  ’  ’  ^  This  reached 


execution  of  the  laws  of  the  various  states. 
J  here  developed  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Association 


For  third  Vice  President  tbe  PTnn  T  ;  c  f  c*.  <-  r  state  at  Mackinac  and  culminated  at  Denver.  Real- 

vdashington.  (CheeS  1  ^  ^  ^  ^  °  ^  question  cannot  be  settled  through  control 

(CheerU."^^''"^’  Carolina.  account°th5eM,^'thVfood^ ionfrolTfficid 

(cTieers)';^'^*"'^''’’  Pennsylvania.  a  compro^uise  \^hro\Sh”wycT  and  bdieved^the'^f- 


ficiency  of  the  Association  will  be  greatly  enbanced.  At  a 


IMEW  ORLEANS,  ISIO. 


For  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Woods  of  Maine. 
(Cheers)  ;  Dr.  F.  J.  Crumbine  of  Kansas  (Cheers)  ;  Dr. 
William  P.  Cutler  of  Missouri  (Cheers).  And  to  move  with 
the  following  statement  the  unanimous  election  of  these  of¬ 
ficers.  The  committee  which  proposes  these  names  wishes 
me  to  make  this  statement : 

“The  object  of  the  organization  of  the  Association  of  State 
and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  was  primarily 
the  securing  of  effective  uniformity  in  state  and  national 
legislation.  After  many  years  of  effort  a  National  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  was  obtained.  Since  the  passage  of  this  law  the 
work  of  the  Association  has  largely  been  directed  to  the  ob- 


joint  caucus  the  foregoing  list  of  officers  were  agreed  upon. 

“(Signed)  R.  M.  Allen, 

“H.  E.  B.vrnaru, 

“Wilbur  F.  Cannon, 

“A.  H.  Jones. 

“S.  L.  Mains, 

“C.  D.  Woods." 

_  I  move  you,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  unanimous  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  as  I  have  read  them,  and  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  this  Association  for 
this  list  of  officers. 
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]Motion  seconded. 

The  President :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  favorable  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  list  of  officers  just  read.  Are  you  ready  for  Pie 
question?  All  in  favor  say  aye.  Contrary  no.  The  motion 
is  carried  and  the  secretary  will  please  cast  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Allen:  In  accordance  with  the  action  I  hereby  cast 
the  vote  of  the  Association  of  State  and  Dairy  Food  Depart¬ 
ments  for  the  officers  as  read:  First  Vice  President,  Dr. 
Lucius  P.  Brown  of  Tennessee;  Second  Vice  President,  Dr. 
Flamilton  P.  Jones  of  Louisiana;  Third  Vice  President,  Hon. 
L.  Davies  of  Washington;  for  Secretary,  Hon.  W.  M.  Allen 
of  North  Carolina;  for  Treasurer,  Hon.  James  Foust  of 
Pennsylvania;  for  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Wood's  of  Maine;  Dr.  F.  J.  Crumbine  of  Kansas;  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Cutler  of  Missouri. 

The  President:  Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  I  announce 
to  you  that  the  Secretary  has  cast  the  ballot  for  the  officers 
named  upon  the  list  just  read  and  therefore  they  have  been 
elected  and  the  officers  are  as  follows  for  the  ensuing  year: 

First  Vice  President,  Dr.  Lucius  P.  Brown  of  Tennessee; 
Second  Vice  President,  Dr.  Flamilton  P.  Jones  of  Louisiana; 
for  Third  Vice  President,  Hon.  L.  Davies  of  Washington; 
for  Secretary,  Hon.  W.  M.  Allen  of  North  Carolina;  for 
Treasurer,  James  Foust  of  Pennsylvania;  for  Executive 
Committee,  Charles  D.  Woods  of  Maine;  Dr.  F.  J.  Crumbine 
of  Kansas,  and  Dr.  William  P.  Cutler  of  Missouri.  The 
chair  declares  them  elected  as  officers  as  above  set  forth  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Woods:  On  the  concluding  of  the  convention  I.  with 
the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Constitution,  will  meet  in  this 
end  of  the  room  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Barnard:  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  which  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  work  of  this  convention,  but  which  con¬ 
cerns  I  think  the  work  of  many  of  us.  Will  the  agricultural 
and  food  chemists  meet  with  me  just  for  a  moment  at  the 
close  of  the  convention? 

The  President:  The  next  head  is  unfinished  business.  Is 
there  any  unfinished  business? 

Mr.  Cannon:  I  think  it  would  be  the  time  now  to  take  up 
the  place  of  the  next  meeting.  I  move  you  we  proceed  to 
the  election  of  our  next  place  of  meeting. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  are  you  ready 
for  the  question?  All  those  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye. 
Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is  carried.  Gentle¬ 
men,  what  is  your  pleasure  relative  to  the  next  meeting.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  French. 

Air.  French :  Mr.  President  and  fellow  meml)ers  of  the 
.Association,  I  wish  that  on  this  particular  occasion  I  had 
the  imposing  presence  and  frankness  of  expression  of  a 
Woods,  that  I  possessed  the  unvarying  dignity  of  a  Flanders, 
the  variety  of  expression  not  to  say  comedy  of  expression  of 
a  Cannon,  the  emphatic  utterances  of  an  Emery,  or  the  power 
of  expression  of  a  Jones  of  Illinois  that  I  might  portray  to 
you  the  beauties  of  the  city  that  I  shall  present  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  as  the  place  for  the  holding  of  your  convention  in 
the  year  1911.  I  have  been  requested  by  the  citizens  of  a 
city  of  our  state  to  invite  you  to  hold  your  next  convention 
in  their  midst.  Since  coming  to  New  Orleans  I  have  listened 
to  the  expression  of  the  assembled  delegates,  the  members 
of  this  convention,  somewhat  to  this  effect,  that  they  would 
prefer,  for  reasons  of  convenience,  that  the  convention  be 
held  earlier  in  the  season,  that  is,  during  that  period  when 
our  duties  are  not  demanded  to  the  e.xtent  at  home  that  they 
are  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  Sus¬ 
pecting  or  believing  that  this  is  general  among  _  the 
members  of  the  Association,  the  thought  has  suggested  itself 
to  me  that  we  return  to  the  month  in  which  the  convention 
has  usually  been  held  in  the  past,  usually  or  perhaps  prefer¬ 
ably  .August,  and  realizing  that  in  the  northern  section  of 
our  great  state  of  Minnesota  there  is  located  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  city  from  every  viewpoint  for  the  holding  of  a 
convention  of  this  or  any  other  character  in  the  month  of 
August,  I  am  pleased  to  present  for  your  consideration  with 
the  hope  that  the  invitation  will  be  accepted,  the  city  of 
Duluth.  I  hold  in  my  hand  communications  from  the  citizens 
of  that  city,  the  officials  of  that  city,  and  want  also  to  ex¬ 
press  to  you  favorably  the  invitation  of  the  Governor  of  our 
state,  to  hold  your  next  convention  with  us.  As  the  most  of 
you  know,  the  turn  of  the  political  wheel  will  terminate  the 
official  activity  or  inactivity  of  the  present  commissioner  of 
Alinnesota  in  the  near  future,  and  he  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
more  efficient  and  more  active  and  eloquent  gentleman  than 
the  one  who  now  occupies  the  official  position  in  Minnesota 
and  his  efforts  will  be  joined  with  those  of  the  other  citizens 
of  our  state,  and  particularly  with  the  citizens  of  the  fine  city 


of  Duluth,  in  making  your  stay  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the 
utmost  degree,  so  far  as  their  efforts  can  bring  about  such 
a  result. 

The  city  of  Duluth  is  easy  of  access  from  any  section  of 
the  Union.  F'rom  the  east  those  of  you  who  may  be  situated 
in  that  section  of  our  Union  will  be  accorded  that  great 
privilege  of  reaching  Duluth  by  way  of  the  Great  L^kes. 
Those  from  the  other  section  will  of  necessity  be  required 
to  use  the  same  means  of  transportation  that  we  have  prac¬ 
tically  all  employed  to  reach  New  Orleans,  but  it  is  easy  of 
access,  located  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  body  of  fresh 
water  upon  our  continent,  located  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
iron  deposit  upon  the  continent,  has  as  its  head  the  chief 
official  of  the  state,  a  gentleman  who  will  give  all  of  his  time 
in  the  endeavor  to  make  your  stay  pleasant,  a  city  made  up 
of  a  citizenship  that  is  always  active,  always  hospitable,  and 
I  want  to  present  to  you  this  city  and  read  to  you  in  pre¬ 
senting  it  the  communications  from  the  Mayor  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Duluth. 

“Duluth,  AIinnesota,  November  28,  1910. 
“Honorable  .Andrew  French,  Minnesota  Commissioner,  New 
Orleans,  La. : 

“Duluth  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  entertain  annual  con¬ 
vention  State  and  National  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  and 
offers  to  provide  a  royal  good  time  to  all  attending  delegates. 

“Signed,  M.  B.  Collum,  Mayor.” 

“Duluth,  AIinnesota,  November  29,  1910. 

“Andrew  French,  Grunewald  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

“On  behalf  of  the  Commercial  Club  it  gives  me  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  e.xtend  through  you  to  the  National  Dairy  and  Food 
.Association  Convention  a  sincere  and  cordial  invitation  to 
name  Duluth  as  their  meeting  place  for  1911.  We  assure 
you  a  warm  welcome  and  believe  that  as  the  comirg  dairy 
region  of  this  country  this  is  the  logical  point  for  your  con¬ 
vention.  Commercial  Club  of  Duluth, 

“Al.  V.  Eva,  Secretary.” 

I  want  to  say  in  closing  that  I  am  not  suggesting  this  city 
for  the  benefit  of  Alinnesota — for  the  benefit  of  Duluth  par¬ 
ticularly — but  I  want  to  say  as  emphatically  as  my  words  may 
express  the  sentiment,  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  themselves.  I  want  to  give  you  my 
personal  guarantee  that  your  stay  will  be  made  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  the  utmost  degree  that  the  good,  active  and  hos¬ 
pitable  citizens  of  Duluth  can  so  make  it  and  I  want  to  urge 
upon  you  for  your  own  welfare,  for  your  own  convenience 
and  for  your  own  pleasure  as  well,  that  you  seriously  con¬ 
sider  and  accept  the  invitation  of  the  good  citizens  of  Duluth 
and  Minnesota  to  hold  your  next  convention  in  their  midst. 
I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Alains  of  Nebraska:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  as  long  as  the  form.er  gentle¬ 
man  that  issued  an  invitation  to  you  to  his  state,  and  I  hesi¬ 
tate  somewhat,  on  account  of  the  two  conventions  that  I  have 
attended,  as  to  whether  we  can  come  up  to  the  fine  showing 
that  has  been  made  both  at  Denver  and  at  New  Orleans  in 
the  way  of  entertainment.  However,  I  have  in  my  pos¬ 
session  the  guarantee  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  the  city  of 
Omaha  in  my  state  that  they  are  able  to  freely  entertain  you 
and  to  give  publicity  to  the  whole  convention.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  not  a  map  of  the  United  States  to  show  you  how 
easy  of  access  this  city — that  we  are  nearer  the  center  for 
all  commissioners  to  meet  than  any  other  point  in  the  Union. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  places  of  interest  there.  The 
city  itself  is  the  largest  in  the  production  of  creamery  butter 
thM  there  is  in  the  world.  You  also  have  a  chance  to  view 
the  manufacturing  of  meat,  as  the  city  of  South  Omaha  is 
one  of  the  largest  packing  centers  of  the  nation,  and  I  think 
we,  the  body  of  food  commissioners  and  their  assistants — 
that  such  places  of  interest  would  be  of  more  interest  to  them 
than  to  go  into  the  mining  district  where  they  are  considering 
iron  ore  and  the  like.  I  heartily  invite  you  gentlemen  to  hold 
your  next  annual  convention  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  and 
the  city  of  Omaha. 

Mr.  Bailey:  Of  course  a  great  many  of  you  gentlemen 
know  that  there  is  only  one  place  in  this  whole  country 
where  it  is  really  fit  to  hold  a  convention  and  that  place  is 
Portland,  Oregon.  I  am  sorry,  after  listening  to  these  presen¬ 
tations  of  these  cities,  I  have  not  got  more  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  entertainment  and  of  natural  resources,  and  as  this 
convention  has  twice  visited  our  state  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
you  to  come  again  at  this  time,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  you  are  going  to  miss  by  not  coming.  And  to  carry 
out  the  program  that  has  already  been  made  I  am  going  to 
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second  the  nomination  of  Omaha  for  the  next  convention. 

Mr.  Cannon :  I  am  going  to  advance  a  peculiar  plea  for 
the  selection  of  a  place  for  our  next  meeting.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  Mr.  French  had  partially  announced  to  this 
Association  that  he  would  be  succeeded,  I  would  not  now 
make  the  statement  that  I  am  going  to  make,  but  I  ask  that 
this  Association  take  action  which  would  show  our  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  connection  between  pure  food  and  politics,  and 
absolutely  consistent.  My  friend  Mains  is  a  Democrat  and 
I  am  a  Republican,  but  I  think  Mr.  Mains  is  a  man  for  all 
that  and  I  am  going  to  try  and  help  him.  About  two-thirds 
of  this  convention  may  never  meet  in  this  body  as  commis¬ 
sioners  again.  I  believe  that  any  man  who  has  been  a  true 
and  tried  and  faithful  servant  of  the  people  should  he  re¬ 
tained  in  his  office,  be  he  Democrat  or  Republican,  and  I  am 
here  to  tell  you  what  Mr.  Mains  can  tell  you  himself,  and  that 
is  that  if  we  send  Mr.  Mains  back  to  Omaha  with  this  con¬ 
vention  in  his  pocket,  it  will  probably  be  the  means  of 
his  retention.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  cast  your 
vote  for  Omaha  because  it  will  help  our  good  friend  Mains, 
whom  we  all  love. 

The  President:  What  is  your  further  pleasure? 

Mr.  Foust :  _  With  your  permission  I  just  want  to  say  a 
word.  First,  in  July  and  August  the  courts  are  shut  down 
through  the  eastern  states  and  I  judge  that  is  true  all  over 
the  country.  The  schools  are  shut  down  and  this  Association 
should  hold  its  annual  session  some  time  during  the  month 
of  August,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  consider 
the  fact  that  commissioners  cannot  go  away  at  this  season 
of  the  year  because  the  courts  are  running,  or  they  would 
like  to  take  their  wives  along  and  the  schools  are  open,  and 
we  want  to  take  into  consideration  these  facts,  and  from  all 
the  east  as  well  as  from  the  south  we  have  the  privilege  of 
getting  a  part  of  a  vacation  in  attending  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  this  body,  and  we  can  go  to  Duluth  hy  water  from 
Chicago  or  from  Buffalo  or  any  point  along  the  Great  Lakes, 
those  of  us  who  care  to  reach  any  of  those  points,  and  it 
seems  to  me  in  order  that  we  might  stay  away  and  get  a 
little  vacation  during  the  month  of  August  before  or  after 
the  convention  and  Duluth  is  the  ideal  spot.  It  is  central. 
It  can  be  reached  by  the  northern  railroads,  and  it  can  be 
reached  by  the  lakes  and  I  do  hope  that  we  will  meet  in  the 
month  of  August  and  that  we  will  meet  at  Duluth. 

Mr.  Cutler :  I  have  no  choice  as  between  those  two  places. 
Omaha  is  near  to  me  and  I  would  like  to  go  there,  but  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  Mr.  French  I  should  say  that  he  is  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Mains  is  with  reference  to  this  particular  place 
and  location. 

Mr.  Brown  :  I  have  already  occupied  a  considerable  of  the 
time  of  this  Association  so  that  it  is  with  some  hesitancy  that 
I  get  on  my  feet  again,  but  I  want  to  second  Dr.  Cutler’s 
suggestion  as  to  our  good  friend  French  and  I  want  further 
to  present  a  personal  experience  and  to  say  that  I  have  spent 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  or  portions  of  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  much  of  the  time  upon  the  Great  Lakes  and  a  good  part 
of  that  time  has  been  given  to  the  city  of  Duluth.  I  know 
of  no  pleasanter  climate  during  the  month  of  July  and 
August  when,  as  Mr.  Foust  has  so  eloquently  suggested,  we 
should  meet.  I  know  of  no  pleasanter  means  of  getting  that 
part  of  our  vacation  which  we  so  much  deserve  and  I  know 
of  no  city  which  can  excel  in  hospitality  the  good  city  of 
Duluth,  probably  the  Queen  City  of  the  northwest. 

Mr.  Woods:  I  move  we  proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  Foust :  I  move  nominations  close. 

Mr.  Woods:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  President :  All  those  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye. 
Contrary  no.  The  motion  seems  to  be  carried  and  is  carried. 

Mr.  Woods  :  I  move  that  we  proceed  by  roll  call. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President ;  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  we  proceed 
by  roll  call  of  the  state.  All  those  in  favor  manifest  by  say¬ 
ing  aye.  Contrary  no.  The  motion  is  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  called  the  roll  as  follows : 

Alabama,  no  response. 

California,  Omaha. 

Colorado,  Omaha. 

Connecticut,  Duluth. 

District  of  Columbia,  DulutL 

Florida,  Duluth. 

Georgia,  Omaha. 

Illinois,  Omaha. 

Indiana.  Duluth. 

Iowa,  Omaha. 

Kansas,  Duluth. 

Kentucky,  Omaha. 

Louisiana,  Omaha. 


Maine,  Duluth. 

Michigan,  Duluth. 

Minnesota,  Duluth. 

Missouri,  Omaha. 

Nebraska,  Omaha. 

Nevada,  Omaha. 

New  Hampshire,  Duluth. 

New  Jersey,  Duluth. 

New  York,  Omaha. 

North  Carolina,  Duluth. 

North  Dakota,  no  response. 

Ohio,  Mr.  Dunlap:  Inasmuch  as  the  present  commissioner 
will  not  attend  the  next  meeting  and  I  do  not  know  the 
wishes  of  my  successor,  therefore  I  divide  the  vote  of  Ohio. 

Oklahoma,  Duluth. 

Oregon,  Omaha. 

Pennsylvania,  Duluth. 

Rhode  Island,  no  response. 

South  Dakota,  Duluth. 

Tennessee,  Duluth. 

Texas,  no  response. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Omaha. 

Utah,  half  for  Duluth  and  half  for  Omaha. 

Virginia,  Duluth. 

Washington,  Omaha. 

Wisconsin,  no  response. 

Wyoming,  Omaha. 

The  Secretary:  The  vote  stands  fifty-one  for  Duluth  and 
forty-eight  for  Omaha. 

The  President :  The  expression  of  this  Association  is  in 
favor  of  Duluth,  fifty-one  votes  as  against  forty-eight  for 
Omaha.  Gentlemen,  what  is  your  further  pleasure? 

Mr.  Mains :  I  make  the  motion  that  it  be  a  unanimous 
vote  that  we  go  to  Duluth. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mains 
that  this  be  made  a  unanimous  vote  that  we  go  to  Duluth  for 
the  next  annual  meeting.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 
All  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  The 
motion  is  carried  and  is  so  recorded. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  move  that  the  time  of  holding  the  meeting 
be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  full  power  to  act 
and  to  make  arrangements. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen, 
that  the  time  for  holding  the  meeting  be  left  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  with  full  power  to  act.  All  in  favor  manifest 
by  saying  aye.  Contrary  no.  It  seems  to  be  carried  and  is 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  French :  I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  very  heartily 
the  sentiment  that  has  been  expressed  here  towards  the  Great 
North  Star  State  and  that  I  should  just  as  cheerfully  and 
willingly  have  made  the  motion  which  our  friend  from  Ne¬ 
braska  did  to  make  the  choice  of  Omaha  unanimous  in  the 
event_  of  the  choice  being  in  the  other  direction.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  statement  that  has  been  made  or  suggested  here, 
that  in  all  probability  or  to  a  certainty  the  present  commis¬ 
sioner  from  Minnesota  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  next 
convention  or  a  delegate  to  the  next  convention,  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  my  association  with  the  members  of  this 
great  body  has  been  such  as  will  impel  me,  in  fact  I  was 
almost  going  to  say  compel  me,  to  be  present  in  Duluth  in 
the  event  of  the  decapitation  of  the  present  commissioner 
from  Minnesota. 

At  the  convention  in  Duluth  I  assure  you,  that  whether 
with  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  present  commissioner, 
your  stay  will  unquestionably  be  made  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Mr.  Cannon :  I  want  to  make  my  apology  to  Mr.  French 
if  I  misconstrued  his  statement.  I  assure  him  that  I  did  not 
do  it  intentionally,  and  that  I  understand  what  I  stated  from 
your  remarks.  I  supposed  you  had  enunciated  it  as  a  sure 
thing. 

Mr.  French :  My  term  as  food  official  has  probably  been 
about  as  brief  as  any  other  delegate  to  the  convention,  but 
it  has  been  of  such  duration  that  remarks  never  ruffle  my 
temper.  I  have  no  grievance  at  all  towards  our  good  friend 
from  Colorado  or  any  other  member  who  took  the  floor  in 
favor  of  one  or  the  other  cities  who  desire  your  presence 
in  the  year  1911,  but  understanding  that  the  impression  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  simply  wanting  to  correct  it  so  far  as  the  person 
who  presented  the  claims  of  the  city  of  Duluth  for  your 
consideration,  and  not  as  the  official  who  did  so. 

The  President :  The  Secretary  has  some  announcements 
which  he  desires  to  make. 

The  Secretary:  I  just  wish  to  say  that  a  good  many  of 
the  memhers  have  paid  the  dues  of  their  states,  and  those  with 
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whom  it  is  not  convenient  to  do  so  at  this  time  can  forward 
tliem  lo  the  Secretary  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  as  soon 
as  it  is  convenient. 

Mr.  McCabe:  1  don’t  understand;  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question.  Take  the  case  of  the  department,  just  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Since  we  paid  our  dues  recently  we  received  a  notice 
from  the  Secretary  that  it  was  due,  and  we  sent  it.  Now, 
that  receipt  is  dated  for  1909.  Do  you  pay  the  dues  a  year 
back  ? 

The  Secretary :  That  was  due  at  the  Denver  meeting  and 
was  not  paid,  and  1  neglected  to  call  the  department’s 
attention  to  it  with  a  number  of  other  members  that  did  not 
pav  at  the  Denver  convention. 

Mr.  IMcCabe:  Then  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
records  at  Denver  or  before  that  time,  but  I  remember  we 
had  quite  an  animated  discussion  at  Denver  about  the  dues, 
and  I  personally  saw  the  Secretary  and  he,  as  I  remember, 
informed  me  that  the  dues  had  been  paid.  There  isn  t  any 
question  about  it ;  1  just  wanted  to  know  where  we  stood. 

The  Secretary :  There  is  no  record  showing  they  had  been 
paid. 


nets  and  its  president  is  well  known  and  popular.  He  made 
a  great  success  in  the  role  of  host  to  the  visitor.s. 

Thursday  the  wives  of  the  delegates  were  given  an  auto¬ 
mobile  ride  to  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  city  in 
private  automobiles,  which  left  the  University  place  entrance 
of  the  Hotel  Grunewald  at  10  o’clock. 

Friday  afternoon,  following  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
convention,  a  steamer  ride  on  the  river  was  givpi  by  the 
Southern  Improvement  and  Ferry  Company,  which  nearly 
all  of  the  delegates  and  their  wives  enjoyed.  The  host  was 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Verlander,  president  of  the  company.  The 
visitors  were  afforded  a  fine  view  of  the  water  front  and 
harbor  of  the  city. 

Altogether  the  entertainment  features  were  very  complete 
and  great  pains  were  taken  to  give  the  visiting  delegates  a 
good  time.  It  was  a  fine  example  of  southern  hospitality. 
Individually  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans  made  a  new 
mark  for  hospitality.  It  was  their  cheerful  practice,  when 
nothing  else  was  doing,  to  personally  entertain  the  delegates 
in  their  own  homes.  Every  delegate  and  visitor  was  enter¬ 
tained  as  frequently  in  private  as  in  the  general  entertainment 


Mr.  McCabe:  Then  they  had  not  been  paid. 

i\lr.  Woods:  I  move  that  the  Association  do  now  adjourn 
sine  die. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President :  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  do  now  adjourn  sine  die.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question?  All  in  favor  manifest  by  saying  aye.  Contrary 
No.  The  motion  is  carried  and  the  Association  will  adjourn. 


HOW  THE  DELEGATES  WERE  ENTERTAINED. 

The  Local  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  conjuncrion 
with  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  provided  elaborate  and 
original  entertainment  for  the  delegates.  For  every  evening 
of  the  convention  boxes  were  reserved  at  the  1  ulane  and 
Clifton  theaters,  and  many  delegates  and  their  wives  w'ere 
able  to  take  in  these  entertainments.  The  afternoon  of  the 
first  day  a  trip  was  made  to  the  new  filtration  plant  of  New 
Orleans,  by  means  of  which  the  water  of  the  IMississippi  Ri\er 
is  rendered  suitable  for  domestic  use. 

Wednesday  morning  the  delegates  were  taken  in  a  body 
to  the  Reserve  plantation  of  the  Leon  Godchaux  Planting- 
Company  by  train,  and  enjoyed  a  luncheon  aboard  the  train. 
The  operation  of  the  plantation  was  carefully  explained  to 
the  guests,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  demonstration  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  producing  sugar  and  syrup  later  on. 

In  the  evening  many  of  the  delegates  attended  a  smoker 
given  by  the  Elks,  at  the  Elks’  Home,  121  Elk  place.  This 
entertainment  included  a  fine  vaudeville  program. 

The  most  elaborate  affair  of  the  convention  was  the  oyster 
steam  which  the  delegates  attended  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  Fabacher,  president  of  the  Jackson  Brewing  Company, 
at  the  brewing  plant.  The  Jackson  brewery  enjoys  a  wide 
reputation  in  the  south  as  a  sanitary  source  of  malted  prod- 


program,  and  the  magnificent  homes  and  open-handed_  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  local  citizens  were  a  subject  of  admiration. 


COMMENTS  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  PRESS  ON 
THE  CONVENTION. 

Uniform  Pure  Food  Law. 

From  the  Neze  Orleans  States,  December  3:  At  the  con¬ 
cluding  session  of  the  pure  food  congress  here  on  Friday 
resolutions  were  adopted  nledging  the  association  to  use  its 
best  efforts  to  bring  about  complete  uniformity  _  in  all  food 
and  drug  laws.  Such  uniformity  is  so  manifestly  in  the  public 
interest,  that  the  movement  ought  to  be  zealously  pressed. 

Lhider  modern  conditions  drug  and  food  preparations  of 
all  kinds  cater  to  a  country-wude  trade.  New  York  puts  up  a 
product  that  is  offered  for  sale  in  every  other  state.  I.ouisiana 
does  the  same.  It  is  against  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer, 
wherever  he  may  be  located,  to  have  to  conform  to  one  law' 
in  one  state  and  to  another  in  its  neighbor.  One  of  the  effects 
is  to  increase  the  cost  of  preparing  and  labeling  his  goods. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  consumer  has  to  foot  the  bill. 

We  have  had  numerous  instances  in  our  own  legislature 
of  efforts  of  well-intentioned  persons  to  pass  law's  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  articles  produced  by  local  industries,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  put  the  home-product  at  a  disadvantage  in 
its  effort  to  compete  outside  the  state.  At  the  last  session, 
for  instance,  there  was  a  spiritual  fight  lasting  several  weeks 
over  what  was  known  as  the  pure  paint  bill,  and  which  re¬ 
quired  the  formula  to  be  placed  on  every  can.  It  was  pointed 
out  with  a  great  deal  of  force  that  only  a  few'  states  had 
passed  laws  on  the  subject  and  that  in  consequence  if  Louis¬ 
iana  plants  W'ere  required  to  publish  their  trade  secrets  they 
would  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  in  states  having  no  su.ch 
law's,  in  competing  w'ith  rivals  not  required  to  reveal  the  in- 
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grediems  contained  in  tlieir  paints.  The  bill  was  finally  de¬ 
feated,  on  the  ground  that  Louisiana  ought  not  to  be  a  pioneer 
in  a  movement  whose  inevitable  effect  would  be  to  destroy  its 
own  industries. 

Louisiana  has  fashioned  her  pure  food  and  drug  laws 
large!}'  on  the  basis  of  the  national  legislation  on  the  subject. 
As  originally  drafted  some  of  the  provisions  went  considerably 
beyond,  hut  the  code  was  subsequently  revised  and  its  objec¬ 
tionable  features  eliminated  or  modified.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
trovert  the  argument  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Dairy  and  Food  Departments  that  the  laws  in  all  the  states 
should  be  harmonious.  What  is  dangerous  or  deleterious  in 
a  food  or  dru^  product  to  the  people  of  Illinois  is  equally 
so  to  those  of  Louisiana  or  Kansas  or  California.  There  is 
no  sound  reason,  therefore,  why  there  should  be  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  laws  of  the  three  states.  As  we  have  said,  such 
products  are  now  all  interstate  in  character  and  they  ought 
to  be  subject  to  identical  tests  wherever  they  are  offered  for 
sale. 

Remarkable  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  against  impure  foods  and  drugs.  The  effect 
has  been  beneficial,  for  it  has  served  to  make  the  manufac¬ 
turer  more  scrupulous  in  the  preparation  of  his  products. 
The  progress  thus  far  made  in  this  direction  will  be  acceler¬ 
ated  if  the  various  commonwealths  can  be  brought  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  wisdom  of  thorough  uniformity  in  their  legislation 
on  the  subject. 


Pure  Food  Should  Be  Pure. 

From  the  Nezv  Orleans  Picayune,  December  2. 

In  the  course  of  the  interesting  discussion  in  the  pure 
food  convention  now  in  session  here,  the  importance  of  so 
regulating  the  making  and  selling  of  oleomargarine  that  it 
cannot  be  passed  off  for  butter  was  up  for  consideration  yes¬ 
terday.  All  of  that  article  is  made  in  northern  states,  and, 
therefore,  the  South  has  little  or  no  direct  interest  in  it, 
nevertheless  the  crusade  that  is  made  against  it  by  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  North  and  West  attracts  attention. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  yesterday  the  importance 
of  enforcing  the  prohil)ition  against  the  coloring  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  to  make  it  look  like  butter  was  urged,  when  Dele¬ 
gate  Abbott,  of  Texas,  remarked  that  the  question  of  color 
should  not  stop  with  oleomargarine.  He  maintained  that  the 
law  should  go  after  the  man  who  takes  white  winter  butter 
and  colors  it  so  as  to  reseml)le  the  color  of  June  butter.  He 
advocated  that  all  articles  of  food  should  be  sold  for  exactly 
what  they  are. 

This  was  apt  and  timely.  The  United  States  law  should 
not  countenance  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  or  against 
any  article  of  food.  If  white  winter  butter  is  colored  to  re¬ 
semble  June  butter  the  fact  should  he  required  to  be  noted 
on  the  label.  Then  people  who  eschew  all  adulterated  foods 
would  know  what  they  w^ere  getting.  Colored  butter,  when 
the  law  is  strictly  construed,  falls  into  the  class  of  adulte¬ 
rated  articles,  and  the  consumer  should  be  informed  of  the 
fact. 


The  National  Food  Conference. 

From  the  Nczv  Orleans  Timcs-Democraf,  N oz'cmhcr  9:  The 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  State  and  National 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  which  will  he  opened  in  New 
Orleans  this  morning,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in 
many  ways  one  of  the  most  important  national  gatherings  of 
the  year.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  its  e.xistence,  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  rendered  very  valuable  service  to  the  American 
people.  Organized  not  only  to  secure  such  regulation  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  food  and  dairy  products  as  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  health,  hut  as  well  to  promote  uniformity  of 
these  regulations,  it  played  a  leading  part  in  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  success  of,  the  movement  to  secure  a  na¬ 
tional  pure  food  and  drug  law.  It  has  striven,  with  a  gratify¬ 
ing  measure  of  success,  to  secure  harmony  and  co-operation 
between  the  food  and  dairy  departments  of  the  various  states. 
In  its  meetings  have  been  threshed  out  the  disagreements  of 
expert  opinion  regarding  the  harmfulness  or  harmlessness  of 
preservatives,  standards  of  food  purity,  and  the  like.  Since 
so  large  a  measure  of  popular  interest  has  been  awakened  in 
food  legislation,  its  discussions  have  been  widely  published 
and  carefully  read  by  thousands. 

Because  its  members  are  recognized  as  experts,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  represent,  in  a  sense,  the  official  opinions  of  their 
respective  states,  the  mature  conclusions  of  the  association 
are  given  great  weight  and  influence.  The  tiational  pure  food 
law,  for  instance,  was  not  only  secured  largely  through  the 
-efforts  of  the  association  and  its  members,  but  it  was  shaped 
largely  along  the  lines  which  they  laid  down.  Not  only  so, 


hut  the  association  s  declaration  for  uniform  laws  has  greatly 
helped  to  bring  about  the  adoption,  in  substance,  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  the  national  statute  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
states,  while  twenty-odd  have  rejected  proposed  laws  in  con¬ 
flict  with  that  measure  and  calculated  to  work  confusion  and 
interfere  more  or  less  seriously  with  interstate  commerce  in 
food  and  drugs. 

It  is  rumored  that,  at  the  meeting  which  begins  today,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  reverse  the  policy  of  the  association 
with  respect^^toi  uniform  laws  and  encourage  each  state  to 
“go  it  alone,”  enacting  such  provisions  as  may  suit  the  indi¬ 
vidual  views  of  its  particular  department,  or  of  the  gentlemen 
who  happen  at  the  moment  to  be  in  control  thereof.  'I'he 
reasons  for  such  a  movement  are  easily  understood.  Individ¬ 
ual  opinions  regarding  healthy  legislation  vary  widely.  Con¬ 
cerning  regulations  which  cover  a  field  so  broad  there  are 
almost  innumerable  points  of  possible  difference.  There  is 
sharp  disagreement,  for  example,  as  to  whether  or  not  manu¬ 
facturers  should  be  compelled  to  stamp  the  exact  weights  or 
measures  upon  their  standard  packages  and  containers.  The 
percentage  of  butter  fats  to  be  fixed  in  the  pure  milk  stand¬ 
ard  is  another  TOinmon  source  of  conflict.  Hie  examples 
might  be  multiplied  if  they  were  needed.  In  most  cases,  we 
dare  say,  the  respective  contenders  are  absolutely  sincere  and 
conscientious  in  the  belief  that  their  own  view.s  should  pre¬ 
vail. 

But  it  is  readily  seen  that,  if  the  states  undertake  to  enforce 
by  statutory  enactment  the  views  or  whims  of  their  own  de¬ 
partment  leader  without  regard  to  the  federal  law  or  the  laws 
of  surrounding  states  with  whom  their  citizens  trade,  a  vast 
and  very  costly  confusion  would  result.  Surely  that  should 
be  unnecessary,  as  the  association  has  consistently  maintained, 
we  lielieve,  since  its  organization.  Regulation  that  protects 
the  health  of  the  citizen  of  Maine  should  quite  as  effectively 
protect  the  citizen  of  Louisiana,  or  of  Kansas,  or  California. 
State  lines  work  no  radical  or  subtle  changes  in  the  human 
organism. 

The  federal  law,  we  think,  should  be  the  standard.  If  it 
needs  amendment  in  any  particular  the  association,  e.xerting 
an  influence  admittedly  powerful  and  wholesome,  should  be 
able  to  secure  the  necessary  changes.  By  conformity  to  the 
model  provided  for  interstate  commerce,  the  states  may  not 
onl_y  protect  adequately  the  health  of  their  own  citizens,  but 
facilitate  free  and  unrestricted  commerce ;  whereas  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  capricious  and  contradictory  laws  must  seriously  in¬ 
terfere  with  it.  For  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  who  pays 
the  cost  of  unusual  and  unnecessary  restrictions  or  exactions 
in  the  end,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  honest  manufac¬ 
turer  who  is  anxious  to  comply  with  the  laws  in  good  faith, 
uniformity  of  state  and  federal  regulation  should  be  insisted 
upon.  _We  trust  that  the  Association  will  adhere  to  the 
declaration  of  its  objects  and  purposes  promulgated  in  1897 
and  urged  since  that  time  with  gratifying  success  and  effect. 


Food  Laws. 

From  the  A^ezo  Orleans  Item,  November  2S:  The  ap¬ 
proaching  convention  in  New  Orleans  of  the  Association, 
State  and  National  P'ood  and  Dairy  Departments  of  this 
country  will  be  notable  as  an  assembly  of  the  men  who  shape 
the  policies  of  the  states  and  the  United  States  upon  the 
very  important  and  very  bitterly  debated  questions  affecting 
the  preparation,  contents,  and  marketing  of  many  foods  and 
drugs. 

Everyl)ody'  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  subject  is  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  the  “pure  food  contro¬ 
versy.”  It  is  waged,  on  one  side,  l)y  extremists  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  healthy  regulation  of  the  branding  and  sale  of  foods 
and  drugs,  on  the  other  side  by  radicals  who  seek,  openly 
or  by  sulUerfuge,  to  escape  proper  regulation  in  these  fields, 
and,  between  the  two,  stands  a  liberal  clan  trying  honestly 
to  assure  the  people  all  the  benefits  of  a  proper  scrutiny  of 
the  things  they  eat,  drink,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  protect 
legitimate  enterprise  from  needless  annoyance  or  loss  through 
the  application  of  general  laws  aimed  at  abuses,  but  reach¬ 
ing  fair  enterprises  as  well. 

The  subject  is  highly  difficult  because  highly  technical, 
both  commercially  and  scientifically.  IMany  phases  of  it  are 
interesting  to  us  in  Louisiana  because  of  general  trade  con¬ 
cerns,  a  few  of  its  aspects  at  least  are  especially  important  to 
us  for  local  reasons — the  dispute  for  instance,  over  the  physi¬ 
ologic  effect  of  the  small  amounts  of  sulphur  used  in  the 
refining  of  our  sugar  syrups. 

The  technical  extremists  on  the  scientific  side  have  such 
men  as  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley  for  their  exponents,  and  they  have 
l)een  displaced  as  final  Federal  authorities  by  the  e.xponents 
of  a  scientific  school  which  claims  to  he  just  as  rigid  in  its 
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methods  and  as  correct  in  its  conclusions  as  the  Wiley  set, 
this  school  having  come  into  sway  in  the  so-called  “Remsen 
Board.”  The  board’s  first  advisory  action  was  its  ruling  that 
minute  quantities  of  benzoate  of  sodium,  a  common  food 
preservative,  are  not  injurious  when  consumed  in  such  small 
amounts  as  this  purpose  demands. 

The  radicals  on  the  Wiley  side,  having  been  deprived  of 
final  authority  in  the  government’s  bureau  of  chemistry,  have 
carried  their  fight  into  the  departments  of  health  of  many  of 
the  states.  Radicals  on  the  commercial  side,  advocates  of 
stricter  rules  for  branding,  labeling,  and  marketing,  not  ob¬ 
taining  all  they  have  demanded  in  the  national  pure  food  law, 
have  also  joined  in  the  fight  in  the  several  states  separately. 
The  result  is  a  great  deal  of  necessary  unsettlement,  and  ham¬ 
pering  of  business,  legitimate  as  well  as  illegitimate,  wherever 
market  methods  must  change  every  time  a  food  product 
crosses  a  state  boundary  line. 

Louisiana’s  clear  interest  in  the  physiological-chemical  con¬ 
tention  is  distinctly  with  the  Remsen  Board;  and  our  own 
disinterested  view  of  that  contention  is  that  the  ruling  of 
the  board  represents  correct  conclusions,  from  a  sounder  and 
more  scientific  inquest  than  that  asserted  by  the  Wiley  clan. 
We  do  not  share  in  any  degree,  however,  some  of  the  very 
uncomplimentary  characterizations  of  Dr.  Wiley  which  have 
been  exploited  by  a  number  of  distinctly  tainted  interests 
whose  operations  his  own  have  seriously  crimped  and  crip¬ 
pled. 

Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  national  pure  food  law  rep¬ 
resents  the  sum  of  human  wisdom  in  that  field.  We  are 
convinced  that  many  of  its  plainest  purposes  are  evaded  by  a 
legal  avoidance  of  the  orders  and  prohibitions  which  its 
words  impose,  and  that  it  could  be  vastly  improved  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  American  consuming  public. 

We  do  not  believe,  how'ever,  that  the  right  way  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation  is  to  produce  a  tangle  of  conflicting  and 
confusing  regulations  through  local  legislation  at  cross  pur¬ 
pose  with  the  national  laws.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
justified  save  in  the  most  unusual  and  urgent  cases. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  centralized  lobbies  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  interests  that  are  deviously  active  whenever  food  legisla¬ 
tion  comes  before  Congress  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
obtain  healthy  legislation  in  this  field;  but  we  are  still  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  results  for  our  trade  and  that  of  the 
country  at  large,  and  for  our  health  as  well,  will  be  served 
by  a  further  improvement  of  the  national  law. 

This,  as  it  stands  today,  represents  substantial  progress  that 
the  average  observer  informed  of  conditions  in  Washington 
could  scarcely  have  expected  ten  years  ago.  It  can  be  made 
better  still.  We  are  not  in  sympathy  with  any  move  on  the 
part  of  our  own  health  authorities  to  go  far  out  of  accord 
with  the  national  act,  and  are  assured  that  they  feel  as  we  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  anybody  who  has  any  proposals  for  the 
perfection  of  the  national  act  which  he  can  convince  the 
Item  are  good,  may  be  assured  of  our  support  with  Louisi¬ 
ana’s  Congressmen  for  whatever  that  is  worth. 


INDIANA  NOTES. 

Food  legislation  to  be  asked  by  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  con¬ 
venes  in  January,  will  he  directed  almost  wholly  to¬ 
ward  increasing'  the  efficiency  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Department  in  the  matter  of  handling  unsanitary 
conditions  in  food  manufacturing  and  distributing 
plants  and  stations.  Adulteration  is  no  longer  a 
serious  problem  in  the  state,  according  to  H.  E.  Bar¬ 
nard,  State  Food  and  Drug'  Commissioner,  who  is 
drafting  measures  to-  be  introduced. 

The  annual  report  of  the  department,  which  is 
about  to  be  issued,  shows  that  about  30  per  cent  of 
suspected  food  articles  examined  in  the  food  and 
drug  laboratory  during  the  year  covered  by  the  report 
were  adulterated,  and  little  adulteration  of  really 
serious  nature  was  found  in  that  percentage.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  field  inspectors  of  the  department  have 
been  sending  in  for  analyses  only  such  food  samples 
as  have  been  suspected  by  them  of  being  adulterated, 
it  is  held  in  the  report  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  30 
per  cent  of  the  foodstuffs  offered  for  sale  is  in  the 
adulterated  class.  While  there  is  no  positive  data 
from  which  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  percentage 
of  adulteration  can  he  made.  Commissioner  Barnard 


says  in  his  report  that  not  more  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  foodstuffs  offered  can  be  classed  as  adulterated. 
Prepared  meat  products,  catsups,  and  prepared  ex¬ 
tracts  of  fruits  for  flavoring  purposes  are  the  food 
classes  in  which  the  greatest  adulteration  was  found 
during  the  year. 

Since  the  adulteration  has  been  so  markedly  re¬ 
duced  and  since  the  people  of  the  state  have  been 
educated  until  they  can  protect  themselves  against 
dangerous  adulteration,  the  Food  and  -Drug  Com¬ 
missioner  feels  that  the  department  can  withdraw 
attention  from  this  class  of  department  work,  and 
give  more  to  the  c|uestion  of  sanitation.  The  statutes 
of  the  state  have  been  in  good  condition  during  the 
past  four  years  for  prosecutions  of  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  engaged  in  deleterious  adulterating,  but  have 
been,  and  are  yet,  rather  weak  when  it  comes  to 
prosecutions  for  maintaining  unsanitary  conditions  in 
food  manufacturing  or  dispensing  plants  or  stations. 
For  instance,  under  the  law  as  now  drawn,  a  driver 
of  a  milk  wagon  can  be  prosecuted  for  selling  dirty 
milk,  but  the  man  whose  milk  he  is  selling  cannot 
be  reached.  The  dairy  situation  is  thus  one  of  the 
most  serious  the  department  has  to  contend  with, 
and  relief  will  he  sought  of  the  Assemblymen. 

An  increased  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  em¬ 
ploying  additional  field  men  will  also  he  asked.  There 
are  now  only  four  men  in  the  field,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  state  of  approximately  two  and  a  half 
millions.  It  has  been  only  through  co-operation  of 
local  health  officials  and  organizations  of  women  that 
the  question  of  adulteration  has  been  fought  to  a 
successful  finish. 

The  department  has  also  prepared  a  weights  and 
measures  bill  which  will  be  backed  by  the  state  organi¬ 
zations  of  retail  grocers  and  wholesale  dealers.  The 
plan  is  to  have  the  enforcement  of  the  proposed  law 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Food  and  Drug 
Department,  which  will  work  through  its  field  men 
and  local  health  officials.  The  hill  as  drawn  provides 
for  the  definition  of  standards  for  all  units  of  weights 
and  measures,  with  penalties  for  violation,  either  in 
sale  or  delivery,  of  goods  when  made  not  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  act. 

Governor  Marshall,  who  has  watched  the  progress 
of  the  department’s  work  during  the  two  years  he 
has  been  in  office,  has  assured  Commissioner  Barnard 
of  his  assistance  in  the  legislation  proposed,  and  is 
preparing  to  make  recommendations  along  that  line 
in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly. 

SUPREME  COURT  DECIDES  DERIVATIVE  LABEL¬ 
ING  CASE  IN  FAVOR  OF  ANTIKAMNIA 
COMPANY. 

In  a  decision  handed  down  November  17,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  contention  of  the 
Antikamnia  Chemical  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  that 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  does  not  require  the  labeling 
of  drugs  with  the  name  of  parent  substances  when 
the  derivative  is  named.  The  original  case  was 
brought  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  or  about 
four  years  ago.  The  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  nullify 
Food  Inspection  Decision  112,  and  earlier  decisions 
on  this  subject  by  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  In¬ 
spection. 

In  commenting  upon  the  case,  representatives  of 
the  Antikamnia  Chemical  Company  state  that  it  was 
brought  to  prove  that  the  three  secretaries  have  no 
right  to  make  laws,  and  that  the  fight  was  upon  “bu¬ 
reau  legislation,  which  is  a  growing  menace  to  our 
republic.” 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
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It  is  possible  only  to  summarize  briefly  a  few  sub¬ 
jects  in  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson's  report  for 
the  current  year,  just  given  to  the  press.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  report  from  the  viewpoint  of 
food  control  officials  relates  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Other  subjects  in  the  report 
likely  to  he  of  interest  to  our  readers  are  also  given. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  operates  in  two  ways  :  First,  it 
deals  with  food  and  drugs  which  are  shipped  into  interstate 
commerce  or  which  are  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories ;  second,  it  pre¬ 
vents  adulterated  and  misbranded  foods  and  drugs  from  en¬ 
tering  the  country. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910,  990  interstate  cases  based  upon 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  were  reported  to 
the  Attorney-General,  760  cases  as  the  basis  for  criminal  ac¬ 
tion,  and  'dH  cases  as  the  basis  for  seizure  proceedings.  Of 
the  766  criminal  cases,  246  resulted  in  convictions.  Verdicts 
for  the  defendants  were  rendered  in  3  cases ;  96  cases  were 
dismissed  on  the  recommendation  or  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Attorney-General  or  the  United  States  attorney  in 
charge;  152  cases  were  pending  in  the  courts  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  while  252  cases  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  or  the  United  States  attorneys  for  consideration 
and  presentation  to  the  courts.  In  no  case  was  leniency 
shown  in  cases  involving  foods  unfit  for  consumption  or 
deleterious  to  health,  or  involving  drugs  containing  dangerous 
and  habit-forming  ingredients.  Fines  were  collected  in  the 
sum  of  $7,y58  in  cases  reported  during  the  year.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  6U  criminal  cases  reported  in  previous  years  terminated, 
fines  being  assessed  in  the  sum  of  $2,701.31,  making  the  total 
of  fines  collected  under  this  act  during  the  year  $11,049.31. 
Of  the  224  seizures  of  adulterated  and  misbranded  foods  and 
drugs,  132  resulted  in  decrees  of  condemnation  and  forfeit¬ 
ure,  while  50  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In 
addition,  43  shipments  were  forfeited  under  seizures  effected 
during  the  previous  fiscal  years. 

Twenty-one  of  the  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States  are 
provided  with  well-equipped  laboratories,  and  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  great  activity  in  examining  foods  and 
drugs  to  prevent  any  misbranded  or  adulterated  ones  from 
.being  put  on  the  American  market.  During  the  past  year 
95,482  samplese  were  examined.  Of  this  number,  approx¬ 
imately  3,000  were  found  to  be  illegal  and  were  either  alto¬ 
gether  refused  admittance  to  the  country  or  else  admitted  only 
after  they  had  been  properly  branded  or  the  objectionable 
features  removed  or  obliterated.  Of  the  grand  total  above 
given,  5,130  samples  were  submitted  to  careful  examination 
in  the  laboratory,  the  remainder  to  inspection  as  the  products 
were  opened  by  the  appraisers  for  the  assessment  of  duties. 

That  the  result  of  this  inspection  at  the  ports  has  resulted 
in  an  improved  quality  in  many  instances  is  shown,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  fig  imports  now 
offered  for  entry.  In  the  report  for  last  year  attention  was 
directed  to  this  article  of  food.  The  figs  now  offered  for  the 
use  of  the  people  are  cleaner  and  better  than  they  were  last 
^^ear. 

Several  years  ago  a  great  many  detentions  were  made  at 


the  port  of  New  York  of  lemon  oil  sophisticated  witli  pinene. 
'i'he  character  of  the  oil  offered  for  entry  during  the  past 
year  has  been  practically  free  from  all  objectionable  features. 
Very  few  cases  are  met  with  now  where  objectionable  pre¬ 
servatives  have  been  used.  The  coloring  matter  used  in  foods 
is  practically  confined  to  the  list  of  aniline  dyes  mentioned 
in  F.  I.  D.  76. 

SPECIAL  FOOD  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Conditions  revealed  in  the  course  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  often  make  it  advisable  to  under¬ 
take  special  examination  of  the  process  of  manufacture  and 
subsequent  handling  of  various  products  affected  by  that  act. 
Such  investigations  have  been  conducted  in  the  case  of  fruit 
products,  dairy  products  and  poultry,  and  fish  and  oysters. 
Researches  of  a  purely  scientific  character  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  new  or  improved  processes  have  also  been  under¬ 
taken. 

MEAT  INSPECTION. 

The  cost  of  meat  inspection  during  the  year  was  about  $2,- 
949,000.  Animals  inspected  before  slaughter  numbered  49,- 
307,672,  including  7,999,547  cattle,  2,295,800  calves,  27,731,627 
hogs,  11,164,635  sheep,  and  116,063  goats.  Nearly  an  equal 
number  of  each  were  inspected  at  the  time  of  and  after 
slaughter.  The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  inspection 
was  8,000,000  less  than  during  the  preceding  year,  owing  to  a 
shortage  in  the  supply.  Entire  carcasses  condemned  num¬ 
bered  113,742;  parts  of  carcasses,  874,211.  That  is,  about  2 
per  cent  of  the  animals  inspected  were  condemned  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Tuberculosis  caused  46  per  cent  of  the  condemna¬ 
tions  among  cattle  and  96  per  cent  of  those  among  hogs. 

Nearly  6,250,000,000  pounds  of  meat  food  products  were  pre¬ 
pared  under  supervision;  on  reinspection  19,000,000  pounds 
were  condemned  as  having  become  unwholesome  since  the 
inspection  at  the  time  of  slaughter.  A  steady  improvement 
in  packing-house  methods  is  indicated. 

I'ROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OR  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  HE.\LTH. 

The  Secretary,  while  in  hearty  accord  with  the  general  prop¬ 
osition  to  provide  better  facilities  for  work  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  health,  expresses  himself  as  opposed  to  any  plan 
which  will  remove  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
inspection  work  involved  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  and  the  Meat-Inspection  Law,  to  say  nothing  of 
certain  plans  which  would  take  away  the  biological  and  ento¬ 
mological  work  of  the  Department.  “To  remove  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  meat  inspection  and  veterinary 
work,”  says  the  Secretary,  “would,  I  believe,  be  a  great  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  work  of  this  Department  and  to  the  agricultural 
and  live  stock  interests,  without  any  corresponding  gain  in 
efficiency  or  advantage  to  the  public,  and  would  result  in  in¬ 
creased  expenditures  rather  than  in  economy.  For  example, 
the  field  work  for  the  eradication  of  diseases  of  animals  is 
carried  on  mostly  during  the  summer,  while  the  work  of 
slaughter  houses  is  heaviest  during  the  winter;  and  it  is  thus 
found  to  be  practicable  and  economical  to  shift  men  from 
one  to  another  of  these  branches  as  the  needs  of  the  service 
require.”  The  Secretary  thinks  it  would  be  an  expensive  mis¬ 
take  to  take  away  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  work 
which  it  is  performing  satisfactorily,  and  which  it  can  per¬ 
form  better  and  more  economically  than  any  other  agency. 
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United  States  Department  of 
Ajtriculture 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION 


Food-Inspection  Decision  No.  128. 

SAGO  AND  TAPIOCA. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection  that  there  exists  among  the  trade 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  a  very  general 
misunderstanding  with  respect  to  sago  and  small  pearl 
tapioca.  Sago  is  prepared  from  the  starch  obtained 
from  the  pith  found  in  the  stem  of  several  species 
of  palm  trees,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  tapioca 
is  prepared  by  heating'  in  a  moist  state  the  starch 
made  from  the  root  of  the  cassava  or  tapioca  plant, 
which  is  indigenous  to  certain  South  American  coun¬ 
tries.  Both  products  ordinarily  reach  the  consumer 
in  granulated  form  and  are  designated  as  “pearl 
sago”  and  “pearl  tapioca,”  respectively.  While  “pearl 
sago”  and  “pearl  tapioca”  are  separate  and  distinct 
articles  of  commerce,  each  resembles  the  other  closely 
in  appearance,  and  fine  pearl  tapioca  frequently  has 
been  labeled  and  sold  as  sago. 

Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906, 
articles  of  food  are  misbranded  if  the  labels  or  pack¬ 
ages  contain  statements  which  are  false  or  misleading, 
or  if  particular  articles  are  imitations  of  or  offered 
for  sale  under  the  distinctive  names  of  other  articles. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  name  “sago,”  or 
“pearl  sago,”  without  qualification,  means  the  product 
obtained  from  the  pith  of  East  Indian  palm  trees, 
and  starch  products  of  different  origin  will  be  held 
to  be  misbranded  under  the  act  if  labeled  or  offered 
for  sale  as  “sago,”  “pearl  sago,”  etc.  The  prepared 
starch  product  derived  from  the  root  of  the  cassava 
plant  is  tapioca,  and  should  be  sold  and  labeled  as 
such. 

There  is  also  on  the  market  an  imitation  sago  made 
from  potato  starch.  Imitation  food  products  are 
misbranded  under  the  act  unless  they  are  labeled  so 
as  to  indicate  plainly  that  they  are  imitation  products 
and  unless  the  word  “imitation”  is  also  plainly  stated 
oil  the  packages  in  which  imitation  products  are 
offered  for  sale.  Potato  or  other  starch  prepared  to 
resemble  pearl  sago,  therefore,  should  be  labeled,  for 
example,  “Imitation  sago.  Made  from  potato  starch,” 
the  words  “Imitation”  and  “iMade  from  potato  starch” 
being  declared  as  plainly  and  conspicuously  as  the 
word  “sago.”  The  word  “Imitation”  must  appear 
on  the  label,  but  an  equivalent  expression  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  “Made  from  potato  starch.”  which  will 
indicate  unmistakably  that  the  product  is  not  made 
from  the  pith  of  East  Indian  palm  trees,  but  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  different  source. 

H.  Mh  Wiley, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Tns]iecton. 

Approved ; 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

W  ashington,  D.  C.,  October  31,  1910. 


Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  129. 

THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  STRAIGHT  DYES  AND  MIXTURES 
UNDER  SECONDARY  CERTIFICATES.  (AMEND¬ 
MENT  TO  F.  I.  D.  77.) 

In  Food  Inspection  Decision  77  provision  is  made 
for  the  recertification  of  straight  dyes  (i.  e.,  the  seven 
accepted  dyes  of  F.  I.  D.  76)  and  mixtures  thereof, 
with  or  without  other  harmless  ingredients. 

Doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the  require¬ 
ments  of  F.  I.  D.  77,  with  respect  to  certification,  are 
the  same  for  those  who  are  not  manufacturers  as  they 
are  for  manufacturers.  This  amendment  is  issued 
relative  to  recertification  in  order  to  remove  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  to  indicate  the  scope  of  F.  I.  D.  77. 

All  persons,  manufacturers  or  others,  requesting- 
certification  of  mixtures  or  recertification  of  strai  sht 

o 

dyes,  or  of  mixtures  or  combinations  thereof,  shall 
submit  the  following  form  of  secondary  certificate  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture : 

SECONDARY  CERTIFICATE. 

I)  . ,  residing  at  . ,  do  hereby  depose 

(Full  address.) 

and  state  that  I  have  repacked  ....  lbs.  of  certified  lot  (or 

lots)  .  purchased  from  . ,  of  . 

Tins  repacking  has  been  accomplished  in  the  following 
fashion  : 


(Full  description  of  what  has  been  done  with  the  lot  or  lots.) 

Certified  mixture  No.  J.  D.  &  Co . ,  or  certified  straight 

dye  No.  J.  D.  &  Co . 

Trade  name  . 


(Name.) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  . ,  in  and  for 

the .  of . at . ,  this  .  day  of . 

(Name  of  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths.) 

When  the  secondary  certificate  refers  to  mixtures, 
the  term  “mixture”  means — 

not  only  such  mixtures  as  consist  wholly  of  certified  coal-tar 
dyes  but  also  those  which  contain  one  or  more  certified  coal- 
tar  dyes  (and  no  other  coal-tar  dye  or  dyes)  in  combination 
with  other  components,  constituents,  or  ingredients  not  coal- 
tar  dyes,  which  other  components,  constituents,  or  ingredients 
are  in  and  of  themselves  or  in  the  combination  used  harm¬ 
less  and  not  detrimental  to  health  or  are  not  prohibited  for 
use  in  food  products;  the  exact  formula  of  such  mixtures,  in¬ 
cluding  all  of  the  components,  constituents,  or  ingredients,  or 
other  parts  of  the  mixture,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
total  weight  of  mixtures  so  made,  must  be  deposited  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  (F.  I.  D.  106.) 

The  term  “straight  dye,”  as  used  herein,  refers  to  the 
seven  dyes  specified  in  F.  I.  D.  76. 

In  the  case  of  mixtures  one  (i)  pound  samples,  and 
in  the  case  of  straight  dyes  one-half  (14)  pound  sam¬ 
ples  must  be  submitted  with  the  secondary  certificate. 
If  larger  samples  are  needed  in  individual  cases  the 
Department  will  ask  for  them. 

Only  those  mixtures  will  be  certified  which  contain 
no  other  dyes  than  coal-tar  dyes  previously  certified. 
IMixtures  containing  animal  or  vegetable  dyes  are  not 
subject  to  certification. 

The  above  form  for  secondary  certificates  varies 
but  slightly  from  that  given  in  Food  Inspection  De¬ 
cision  No.  77.  It  contains  the  addition  “Certified  mix¬ 
ture  No.  J.  D.  &  Co . ”  and  “Certified  straight 

dye  No.  J.  D.  &  Co . ”  When  the  manufacturer 

or  other  person  submits  a  secondary  certificate,  which¬ 
ever  legend  is  appropriate  to  the  certificate  is  to  be 
used.  The  initials  are  to  be  those  of  the  person  or 
firm  filing  the  certificate ;  the  blank  space  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  number  of  the  secondary  certificate  filed  by 
that  particular  person  or  firm.  For  example,  the  firm 
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of  J.  D.  &  Co.  has  already  filed  fourteen  secondary 
certificates,  the  new  one  to  be  filed  under  the  form 
g'iven  above  will  then  be  labeled  “Certified  mixture 
No.  J.  D.  &  Co.  15,'’  or  “Certified  straight  dye  No. 
J.  D.  &  Co.  15,”  as  the  case  may  be.  That  is,  the 
recertified  straight  dyes  or  certified  mixtures  are  to  be 
given  a  number  in  regular  order,  according  to  the 
number  of  such  secondary  certificates  filed  by  any  per¬ 
son  or  firm.  The  completed  legend  is  the  one  to  be 
used  in  marketing  the  products  thus  submitted  under 
the  secondary  certificate.  Notification  will  be  given  of 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  certificate  when  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  product  has  been  completed. 

Makers  of  secondary  certificates  must  submit  the 
trade  name  of  mixtures  produced,  and  no  such  trade 
name  or  keyed  modification  thereof  should  be  used  on 
any  other  mixture  prepared  by  the  same  person  or 
company. 

Secondary  certificates  are  to  be  sent  in  duplicate  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  the  duplicate  need  not, 
however,  be  signed  or  sworn  to.  The  samples  should 
be  submitted  with  the  secondary  certificates. 

H.  W.  Wiley, 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 

Geo.  P.  McCabe, 

Board  of  Food  and  drug  Inspection. 

Approved  : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  8,  1910. 

Notice  of  Hearing  On  Vinegars. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  9,  1910. 

A  general  hearing  will  be  held  before  the  Board  of 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection  on  January  18,  1911,  at  10 
o’clock,  A.  M.,  in  the  board  room,  which  is  situated 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  216  B  street,  Southwest. 

At  this  hearing  the  general  subject  of  the  labeling 
of  vinegar  will  be  considered,  the  discussion  being 
taken  up  under  three  heads ; 

First.  Cider  vinegar,  or  vinegar  made  from  apple 
products. 

Second,  \dnegar  made  from  sugar,  molasses  and 
syrups. 

Third.  Mixed  vinegar  made  from  mixtures  of  va¬ 
rious  types  of  vinegars. 

Lender  the  first  heading  will  be  considered : 

(  I )  How  shall  a  vinegar  diluted  with  water  be 
labeled  ? 

(2)  How  shall  a  vinegar  made  from  dried  apple 
waste,  skins,  cores  and  chops  be  labeled  ? 

(3)  How  shall  a  vinegar  made  from  second  press¬ 
ings  or  apple  pomace  he  labeled?  Is  it  proper  to  use 
w^ater  in  this  method?  If  so,  how  should  the  product 
be  labeled  ? 

(4)  Is  it  proper  to  make  a  product  from  a  pomace 
which  is  fermented  or  decomposed  ? 

(5)  How  shall  the  addition  of  sweet  cider  or 
boiled  cider  to  cider  vinegar  be  stated  upon  the  label? 

Under  the  second  heading  the  following  question 
will  be  considered : 

(i)  Shall  any  distinction  in  labeling  be  made  in 
vinegars  made  from  sugar,  molasses  or  sugar  house 
waste  ? 

Under  the  third  heading  the  following  question  will 
be  considered: 

( i )  How  shall  the  compounded  articles  made  from 
mixtures  of  the  various  types  of  vinegars  be  labeled? 

In  addition  to  these  questions  the  board  desires  any 


information  the  manufacturers  care  to  submit  on  the 
labeling  of  vinegar  made  from  glucose,  malt,  wine, 
etc.  Also  regarding  the  labeling  of  any  of  the  above 
products  when  caramel  or  other  coloring  matter  is 
used. 

Another  important  question  is  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  manufacture  under  the  name  of  vinegar  of  a 
product  made  from  acetic  acid. 

The  board  will  also  consider  any  further  questions 
hearing  on  matters  of  importance  in  connection  with 
the  labeling  of  types  of  vinegars  now  placed  upon  the 
market,  and  will  gladly  receive  information  in  regard 
to  these  subjects. 

Any  manufacturers  or  dealers  interested  in  any  of 
the  questions  may  file  briefs  or  statements  outlining' 
their  views.  Information  submitted  in  this  way  will 
be  given  full  consideration. 

F.  L.  Dunlap, 
Acting  Chairman. 


Federal  Insecticide  Regulations. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  10,  1910. 

The  insecticide  act  of  1910  will  become  effective 
on  the  first  of  January.  Joint  regulations  for  its 
enforcement  have  just  been  issued  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  of  Agriculture,  and  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  The  act  forbids  the  manufacture  or  sale 
in  Federal  territory  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  in¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides,  especially  mentioning  Paris 
green  and  lead  arsenate.  It  also  forbids  interstate 
shipment  of  such  articles,  and  this  is  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature. 

Under  the  regulations,  samples  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides  are  tO'  be  collected  by  purchase  by  agents 
of  the  Untied  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
analyzed  or  examined  by  such  chemist  or  examiner  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  designate.  If  a 
sample  then  appears  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded, 
a  private  hearing  before  the  Secretary  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  given  to  the  party  from  whom  the 
sample  was  obtained  and  to  others  interested,  who 
may  appear  personally  or  by  attorney  and  may  submit 
oral  or  written  evidence.  If  it  still  appears  that  the 
act  has  been  violated,  the  proper  Lhitied  States  attor¬ 
ney  will  be  informed  of  the  facts.  Provision  is  made 
for  state  officials  to  co-operate  in  reporting  violations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  latter  will  ordi¬ 
narily  make  his  requests  for  prosecutions  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  but  in  special  cases  directly  to  the  jiroper 
United  States  attorney.  After  judgment  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  by  a  court,  the  judgment  will  be  published  bv 
the  vSecretary  of  Agriculture,  within  30  days. 

Paris  green  is  considered  adulterated  if  it  does  not 
contain  at  least  50'  per  cent  of  arsenious  oxide :  on  the 
other  hand  it  must  not  contain  arsenic  in  water,  sol¬ 
uble  forms  equivalent  to  more  than  3jd  per  cent  of 
arsenious  oxide ;  and  no  substance  mav  be  mixed  with 
it  so  as  to  lower  its  strength.  Lead  arsenate  is  counted 
adulterated  if  it  contains  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
water,  or  if  its  total  arsenic  is  equivalent  to  less  than 
I2p2  per  cent  of  arsenic  oxide,  or  if  it  contains  arsenic 
in  water-soluble  forms  equivalent  to  more  than  0.75 
of  a  per  cent  of  arsenic  oxide,  or  if  any  substance  is 
mixed  with  it  so  as  to  lower  its  strength.  If  lead 
arsenate  contains  more  than  50  per  cent  of  water  it 
must  be  labeled  “lead  arsenate  and  water,”  and  the 
extra  percentage  of  water  must  he  plainly  stated.  Any 
other  insecticide  or  fungicide  is  considered  adulterated 
if  its  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  standard  under 
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which  it  is  sold,  or  if  any  substance  has  been  wholly 
or  partially  substituted  for  it,  or  if  any  valuable  in¬ 
gredient  has  been  even  partially  removed,  or  if  it  is 
intended  to  be  used  on  vegetation  and  is  injurious  to 
vegetation.  If  the  designation  of  an  article  imparts 
the  presence  in  it  of  a  certain  substance,  that  sub¬ 
stance  must  be  present  in  the  customary  amount. 

Any  insecticide  or  fungicide  is  misbranded  if  the 
label  bear  any  statement,  design,  or  device  that  is  false 
or  misleading  in  any  particular,  either  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  article  or  as  to^  the  place  of  manufacture. 
And  the  term  “label’’  is  defined  so  as  to  include  any 
circulars,  etc.,  that  are  packed  with  the  article  or  re¬ 
ferred  to  either  on  the  label  or  on  the  circulars  oc- 
companying  the  article.  If  the  contents  are  stated  in 
terms  of  weight  or  measure,  they  must  be  correctly 
stated.  If  an  insecticide  or  fungicide  (other  than 
Paris  green  or  lead  arsenate)  contains  arsenic  in  any 
form,  the  total  amount  of  arsenic  and  the  amount  of 
water-soluble  arsenic  must  each  be  stated  on  the  label. 
The  amount  of  inert  substances  (often  called  “filler”) 
must  also  be  stated. 

If  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  is  given  on  the 
label,  it  must  be  the  actual  manufacturer ;  if  the  name 
given  is  not  that  of  the  actual  manufacturer,  the 

phrase  “packed  for . ”  “distributed  by... 

. ”  or  some  equivalent  phrase,  must  be  used 

with  the  name. 

The  dealer  may  relieve  himself  of  responsibility  by 
securing  from  the  wholesaler  or  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  a  guaranty  that  the  article  is  not  “adulterated 
or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the  Insecticide 
Act  of  1910.”  This  places  the  responsibility  upon  the 
guarantor.  The  wholesaler  or  manufacturer  may  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  general  guaranty 
covering  every  package  of  a  particular  kind  of  article. 
The  guaranty  will  receive  a  serial  number ;  this  num¬ 
ber  is  to  appear  on  every  package  of  goods  sold  under 
that  guaranty,  together  with  the  words  “Guaranteed 
by  (name  of  guarantor)  under  the  insecticide  act  of 
1910.”  If  a  general  guaranty  is  not  filed,  an  individual 
guaranty  may  be  attached  to  each  bill  of  lading. 

The  law  and  the  regulations  apply  also  to  imported 
goods,  im])orted  lead  arsenate  or  Paris  green  being 
treated  as  being  intended  for  use  as  an  insecticide  un¬ 
less  the  contrary  is  shown.  The  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Department  of  .Agriculture  will  co-operate  in 
taking  samples  of  imported  goods.  If  upon  examina¬ 
tion  and  after  a  hearing  it  appears  that  a  consignment 
may  not  lawfully  be  imported  the  Secretarv  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  report  the  findings  tO'  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  goods  will  he  refused  admission. 

Regulation  12  provides  that  “all  matter  required  by 
the  act  to  be  stated  on  the  label  or  an  article  must  be 
plainly  and  correctly  stated  on  the  face  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  label  in  type  sufficiently  clear  and  in  position  suf¬ 
ficiently  prominent  to  attract  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  purchaser.”  This  regulation,  however,  will  not 
he  strictly  enforced  until  July  i,  1911.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  such  required  statements  may  be  made  by  means 
of  a  “sticker  or  paster  or  supplemental  label.” 

VERMONT'S  NEW  WEIGHT  AND  MEASURE  BILL 

APPROVED. 

Just  as  this  issue  of  The  American  Food  Journal 
goes  to  press,  word  comes  from  Montpelier,  Vt.,  that 
the  governor  has  signed  the  bill  relating  to  weights  and 
measures  which  was  recently  passed  by  the  legislature. 
Further  reference  will  be  made  to  this  bill  in  a  later 
issue.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  bill  contains 
nothing  of  a  drastic  or  unreasonable  nature. 


DR.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER. 

Christian  Archibald  Herter,  professor  of  Phar¬ 
macology  and  Therapeutics  in  Columbia  University, 
died  at  Ids  home  in  New  York,  on  December  9th,  of 
pneumonia,  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 

Dr.  Herter  was  born  in  1^)4  and  was  the  son  of 
Christian  Herter  of  the  firm  of  Herter  Brothers,  who 
was  known  in  his  day  for  the  application  of  artistic 
ideas  to  architecture.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Archibald  Miles,  a  well-known  physician  of 
Connecticut  and  Ohio.  Dr.  Herter  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  I’hysicians  and  Surgeons  in  1886, 
and  afterward  took  post  graduate  work  under  Prof. 
Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Baltimore,  and  Prof.  August 
Eorel  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

At  first  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ner-- 
vous  system  and  wrote  a  text-book  on  it,  “The  Diag¬ 
nosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,”  which 
was  published  in  1892.  But  he  gradually  formed  the 
idea  that  the  chemical  aspects  of  disease  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  sufficient  attention,  and  he  concentrated  his 
efiforts  on  these.  He  drew  away  from  the  routine 
of  ordinary  practice,  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
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his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  late  David  Dows,  the 
railroad  man,  entered  on  the  scientific  investigation 
of  this  side  of  medical  science. 

A  laboratory  was  fitted  up  in  his  home,  and  when 
the  house  in  which  he  died  was  built  in  1893  ^ 
large  part  of  the  upper  floor  was  specially  planned 
for  his  investigations.  Since  then  every  hospital  and 
medical  school  considers  such  a  laboratory  part  of 
its  regular  equipment,  but  Dr.  Herter’s  is  believed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  adapted  to  such  a  purpose. 

His  idea  was  that  empirical  medicine  might  well 
be  checked  up  and  extended  by  the  application  of 
])urely  scientific  methods  to  its  ]iractice.  He  studied 
deejily  the  chemical  action  of  the  body,  especially 
of  the  digestive  tract,  and  the  phenomena  of  meta¬ 
bolism  or  the  change  of  tissue.  For  example,  he 
investigated  deforming  rheumatism,  which  is  believed 
to  be  caused  by  the  defective  action  of  certain  foods 
on  the  human  system.  Then  he  paid  special  attention 
to  the  case  of  a  boy  of  13,  who  had  developed  mentally 
but  had  remained  in  physical  form  a  lad  of  6.  He 
discovered  that  in  his  instance  the  arrest  in  develop¬ 
ment  had  been  caused  by  the  influence  of  certain 
bacteriological  flora  in  the  intestines,  and  by  treat¬ 
ment  he  was  able  to  assist  him  greatly. 
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The  chemical  studies  naturally  led  Dr.  Herter  into 
the  bacteriological  researches,  and  he  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  preventive  side  of  medicine,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  its  therapeutic  work.  He  had  made 
some  investigations  of  the  use  of  serums,  without 
giving  up  his  interest  in  chemical  pathology. 

In  1897  he  received  an  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Pathological  Chemistry  at  Bellevue  Medical  Col¬ 
lege.  In  1903  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Phar¬ 
macology  and  Therapeutics  at  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  a  position  he  held  till  his  death. 
For  ten  years  he  was  visiting  physician  to  the  New 
York  City  Hospital  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  and  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Referee  Board  of  Scientific  Experts 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  investigate  the 
influence  of  food  preservatives  on  the  human  body 
At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he 
studied  several  problems  of  this  nature  in  his  labora¬ 
tory,  the  most  important  of  which  dealt  with  the 
effect  of  benzoate  of  soda. 

Dr.  Herter  found  his  clinical  experience  of  great 
value  in  his  experimental  work  in  directing  and  mak¬ 
ing'  practical  his  investigations,  and  he  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re¬ 
search  from  its  very  beginning.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  Directors,  and  as  soon  as  the  hospital  in 
connection  with  it  was  planned  he  was  appointed  its 
physician.  In  the  organization  of  the  new  hospital 
a  number  of  fresh  problems  as  to  its  work  and  methods 
had  to  be  solved,  and  the  last  two  years  of  Dr.  Her¬ 
ter ’s  life  were  largely  devoted  to  these.  He  was  in 
ill-health  for  two  years  before  his  death,  but  since 
the  opening  of  the  hospital  in  the  fall  he  attended 
three  times  a  week.  After  seeing  the  patients  in  the 
wards  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  hours  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  staff'  and  in  suggesting  new  lines  of 
research.  Outside  his  hospital  and  laboratory  work 
he  was  well-known  as  a  consultant. 

Two  lectureships  were  founded  by  Dr.  Herter,  one 
at  Bellevue,  the  other  at  Johns  Hopkins.  The  object 
of  each  was  to  bring  distinguished  physicians  from 
Europe  to  address  their  colleagues  here.  Among  those 
who  have  thus  been  invited  to  Baltimore  are  Ehrlich, 
Van  Meyer,  Schaefer  and  Chiari,  and  to  New  York 
Halliburton,  Levene,  Y^an  Noorden,  Friedrich  Muller, 
Starling,  Leathes,  and  Cohnheim. 

Dr.  Herter  was,  outside  his  profession,  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fine  arts,  as  he  had  inherited  the  artistic 
tastes  of  his  father,  a  painter,  and  his  mother,  a  sculp¬ 
tor  of  no  mean  ability.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  three  daughters. 


NEW  NET  BILL  PROPOSED  IN  CONGRESS. 

Following  a  private  conference  on  December  20th 
with  various  representatives  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments  and 
representatives  of  the  grocery,  trade.  Representative 
Mann,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  has  introduced  in  Congress  an 
amendment  to  the  pure  food  act  to  provide  for  the 
marking  of  net  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  on 
packages.  The  new  bill  is  a  variation  of  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  ^lann  in  the  House  at  the  last  session. 

The  bill  provides  for  inserting  in  the  act  the  follow¬ 
ing  words : 

Third.  If  in  package  form,  the  net  quantity  of  the  con¬ 
tents  be  not  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  package  in  terms  of  weight,  measure  or  nu¬ 


merical  count:  Provided,  however,  that  reasonable  varia¬ 
tions  shall  be  permitted  and  that  tolerances  shall  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  rules  and  regulations  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  2  of  the  hill  reads  : 

That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage:  Provided,  however,  that  no  penalty  of 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  confiscation  shall  be  enforced  for 
any  violation  of  its  provisions  as  to  products  prepared 
prior  to  eighteen  months  after  its  passage. 

Mr.  Mann  said  that  the  men  with  whom  he  has  con¬ 
ferred  are  generally  in  favor  of  his  amendment,  al¬ 
though  he  was  not  certain  whether  the  bill  would  be 
considered  favorably  by  all  members  of  the  trade.  The 
present  law  provides  only  that  when  the  weight  or 
measure  is  marked  on  a  package  entering  into  interstate 
commerce  such  should  be  accurately  stated.  The  pres¬ 
ent  amendment  goes  further  by  making  such  marking 
compulsory. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  conference  were  Dana  T. 
Ackerly,  of  New  York;  George  L.  Flanders,  president 
of  the  Association  of  State  and  National  Food  and 
Dairy  Departments,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  A.  H.  Beck¬ 
man,  secretary  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation,  New  York;  Theodore  F.  Whitmarsh,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  of  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. ;  J.  D.  Miller,  of  the  Sprague- Warner 
Company,  Chicago ;  E.  E.  M.  Newton,  of  Reid-Mur- 
doch  Company,  Chicago ;  William  C.  Breed,  of  New 
York;  George  P.  McCabe,  solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

Mr.  Mann  said  that  the  bill  has  been  referred  back 
to  his  committee,  but  he  was  unable  tO'  state  when  it 
would  be  taken  up  for  consideration,  owing  to  numer¬ 
ous  matters  which  his  committee  would  have  to  dispose 
of.  He  hoped,  however,  that  consideration  of  the  bill 
would  be  given  the  first  part  of  the  new  year. 


RETAILERS  FAVOR  SALE  BY  WEIGHT. 

The  retail  grocers  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  are 
much  in  favor  of  the  New  York  law  recently  enacted 
compelling  the  sale  of  vegetables  and  fruit  by  weight 
instead  of  measure.  Members  of  the  local  grocers’ 
associations  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  desire 
for  such  a  law  here,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
further  effort  will  be  made  in  that  direction  at  present 
as  under  present  conditions  it  would  work  hardship 
to  the  wholesale  and  commission  men  and  result  in  dis¬ 
crimination  against  this  market  by  southern  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers. 

“Our  association  favors  the  bill,”  says  J.  W.  Lux, 
president  of  the  State  association,  “and  I  think  we 
would  be  benefited  by  it  more  than  would  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  the  wholesalers  would  lose  by  such  a  law. 
Southern  berry  growers  are  the  worst  offenders  in 
the  matter  of  short  measure,  sending  false  bottom 
boxes,  half  full  boxes,  etc.,  and  we  could  not  attempt 
to  sell  them  by  the  pint  or  cjuart  but  must  sell  them 
by  the  box.  However,  we  cannot  compel  these  grow¬ 
ers  to  sell  by  weight  and  measure  and  they  refuse  to 
do  so  and  threaten,  if  we  pass  such  a  law,  that  they 
will  discriminate  against  this  market.  The  only  relief 
in  sight  for  the  retail  dealer  and  consumers  is  the 
passage  of  uniform  laws  by  the  different  states,  and 
this  is  a  matter  which  will  be  heartily  supported  by 
the  Minnesota  association.” 
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MILK  AND  CREAM,  RAW  AND  PASTEURIZED 

A  paper  read  by  Edward  Gudeman,  Ph.  D.,  before  the  National 
Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 

November  17,  1910. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  that  1  accepted  the  invitation  of  yonr  com¬ 
mittee  to  come  before  yon.  The  snl)ject  assigned  me — “Milk 
and  Cream,  Raw  and  Pasteurized” — is  not  alone  a  great  and 
magnilicent  one,  hut  also  one  that  is  of  interest  to  yon  as 
consumers  and  manufacturers.  1  am  fully  aware  of  my  m- 
ahility  to  liring  it  before  yon  as  it  should  he  presented  to  an 
association  of  this  kind,  hut  1  will  do  the  best  I  can  in  the 
time  placed  at  my  disposal. 

Milk  is  perhaps  the  most  important  food  article  of  com¬ 
merce  of  the  present  day,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  earliest  records  that  have  been  deciphered.  Milk 
is  the  only  human  foodstuff  that  in  itself  contains  all  the 
ingredients  of  a  complete  and  l)alanced  food.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  very  few  natural  complete  foodstuffs  that  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  raw  state  is  fully  ht  for  human  consumption  and  which 
is  and  should  l)c  consumed  raw.  No  accurate  information 
exists  of  the  amount  of  milk  that  is  consumed  daily,  the  near¬ 
est  figures  that  can  he  given  being  that  aliont  one-fourth  to 
one-half  of  a  quart  are  produced  and  consumed  per  capita  per 
day,  based  on  the  world’s  population. 

Milk  as  such  is  recognized  and  referred  to  in  all  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  past  ages.  Your  time  is  too  limited  to  allow  any 
historical  review,  and  I  only  recall  to  you  the  legendary 
story  of  the  founding  of  ancient  Rome,  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  the  founders  being  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  milk  of 
the  she-wolf  that  suckled  them. 

If  it  he  correct  to  consider  the  importance  of  a  food  stuff 
by  the  amount  of  literature  we  find  pertaining  to  the  prod¬ 
uct,  it  is  shown  that  milk  is  more  important  than  any  other 
food  product.  If  we  judge  the  importance  of  a  food  by  the 
number  of  investigations  and  analyses  made  thereof,  this 
again  places  milk  at  the  head  of  the  list.  I  believe  that  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  the  number  of  analyses  of  milk  and  its 
products  exceed  the  total  number  of  analyses  of  all  other 
food  stuffs.  There  is  hardly  a  municipality,  state  or  govern¬ 
ment  that  does  not  give  attention  to  milk  and  its  products, 
often  the  dairy  department  being  the  only  one  that  exists 
or  is  organized  in  a  state. 

Now,  what  is  milk?  Alilk  is  the  liquid  emulsion  secreted 
from  the  mammary  glands  of  those  female  mammals  that 
nourish  their  youug.  Of  all  the  varieties  that  obtained  from 
the  cow  is  the  most  important  and  the  kind  most  universally 
used.  In  my  remarks  1  confine  myself  exclusively  to  cow's 
milk,  the  normal  secretion  from  the  glands  of  the  cow,  leav¬ 
ing  out  of  consideration  milk  produced  shortly  before  or 
after  calving,  and  the  effect  of  sickness  and  disease  on  the 
character  of  milk. 

I'here  is  in  my  estimation  no  such  thing  as  “standard  mdk,” 
because  every  milk  is  its  own  standard.  With  the  large 
amount  of  data  at  hand  and  the  tremendous  number  of  milk 
analyses,  of  single  cows  and  herds  of  all  breeds  and  ages,  un¬ 
der  all  conceivable  conditions  of  climatic  conditions  and  loca¬ 
tion,  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  we  are  ahle  to  state 
within  certain  narrow  limits  what  the  normal  is  or  should 
he,  and  are  justified  in  accepting  these  limits  for  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  normal  liquid  known  as  milk.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  this  information,  these  limits  cannot  and  should 
not  he  fixed  at  any  absolute  unchangeable  point.  Even  if  wc 
confine  ourselves,  for  sake  of  argument,  to  the  milk  of  a 
single  cow,  we  find  that  it  varies,  and  that  its  composition, 
its  quality  and  quantity,  will  vary  daily,  influenced  by  the^  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  cow,  by  the  physical  exercise  of  the  cow  in  the. 
periods  between  milking,  and  the  daily  climatic  changes, 
changes  in  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  changes  in  the  en¬ 
vironment,  besides  many  other  factors,  which  will  all  mate¬ 
rially  effect  the  composition  of  the  milk.  This  being  true  for 
a  single  cow,  how  much  more  true  it  is  for  a  number  of  cows, 
a  small  or  large  herd?  Before  accepting,  therefore,  any  fig¬ 
ures,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  main  influencing  con¬ 
ditions,  the  breed  of  the  cow,  the  feeding  of  smne,  the  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  the  environment,  which  influence  the 
composition  of  milk.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  accept  a  fail- 
average  composition  for  a  normal  milk,  leaving  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  high  and  low  extremes,  and  even  such  a  fair 


general  average  composition  for  one  locality  may  he  a  maxi¬ 
mum  or  minimum  in  another  locality  or  at  a  different  time  of 
the  year.  You  will  see  that  these  points  are  of  importance 
in  fixing  a  standard  for  normal  milk,  the  importance  being 
increased  as  the  effects  of  such  influencing  factors  go  beyond 
the  product  itself,  the  standard  for  average  normal  milk  nec- 
essairly  being  the  basis,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  for  the 
standard  of  all  milk  products.  The  fat  content  of  milk  from 
the  Holstein  cow's  is  very  low  compared  with  the  fat  content 
of  the  milk  from  the  Jersey  cows,  one  averaging  about  3  per 
cent  against  about  G  per  cent  for  the  other,  this  difference  be¬ 
ing  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  fat  found  in  the  average  milk 
of  each  breed.  A  study  of  a  large  number  of  analyses,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  made  throughout  the  world,  allows  the 
accepting  of  a  fair  general  composition  for  average  normal 
milk,  and  this  in  my  estimation  may  be  placed  at  about :  fat 
3  per  cent,  and  other  solids,  not  fat,  814  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  variation  in  the  actual  composi¬ 
tion  of  milk,  it  is  very  peculiar  that  the  ratio  existing  between 
tbe  ingredients  themselves  varies  only  within  narrow  limits,-  so 
that  one  is  actually  able,  after  making  one  or  two  determina¬ 
tions,  to  figure  comparatively  close  as  to  the  amounts  of  the 
other  ingredients;  the  ash  of  milk  approximates  8  to  9  per 
cent  of  the  solids  not  fat  and  the  fat  is  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  solids. 

What  are  standards  for  any  food  products?  Standards,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  United  States,  are  absolutely  the  personal  arbi¬ 
trary  opinion  of  a  single  individual  or  of  a  limited  number  of 
individuals  grouped  together,  in  whose  control  for  the  time 
being  are  the  powers  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  for 
food  stuffs,  always  subject  to  the  change  of  opinion  of  the 
individual  or  groups  and  consequent  modification  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  with  this  change  of  opinion  or  change  of  administration. 
'I'hese  personal  arbitrary  standards  may  or  may  not  be  en¬ 
dorsed  by  and  be  satisfactory  to  the  producer,  manufacturer 
and  consumer,  or  any  of  them,  and  may  or  may  not  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  actual  commercial  customs  or  conditions. 

A  standard  for  normal  milk  is  without  doubt  a  great  neces¬ 
sity  to  protect  the  consumer,  milk  being  so  easily  adulterated 
by  the  addition  of  water,  dilution,  or  the  abstraction  of  some 
of  the  fat  (skimming).  The  food  value  of  milk  depends  on 
the  amount  of  total  solid  matter  contained  in  the  milk.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  fair,  and  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  consumer, 
that  some  fundamental  basis  should  be  accepted  through  which 
it  can  be  determined  wdiether  a  proper  amount  of  food  sub¬ 
stance  or  at  least  a  minimum  amount  of  food  substance  is 
contained  in  this  product.  Milk  is  a  food,  not  a  delicacy  or  a 
confection  or  a  condiment ;  it  is  a  universal  food,  valued  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  amount  of  nourishment  it  contains.  Milk  is 
not  a  uniform  simple  liquid  substance  like  water,  but  it  is 
an  emulsion  of  fat  in  a  watery  solution,  proteid  substances, 
mineral  matter  and  carbohydrates,  all  of  which  have  food 
value.  If  we  therefore  accept  a  fixed  composition  for  normal 
milk,  a  minimum  if  you  wish,  certainly  not  a  maximum,  we 
will  have  a  standard  for  normal  milk,  hut  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  represents  a  standard  milk.  When  the  pure  un¬ 
adulterated  secretion  from  the  cow  does  not  come  up  to  this 
accepted  standard,  we  are  only  justified  in  prohibiting  its  dis¬ 
tribution,  not  its  use,  because  it  does  not  meet  the  arbitrary 
requirements  in  regard  to  quantitive  food  value,  but  we  are 
not  justified  in  calling  such  milk  adulterated  or  impure  or  not 
up  to  standard ;  we  simply  can  designate  it  as  an  abnormal 
product,  having  food  value  below  the  normal. 

One  of  the  main  constituents  of  milk  is  the  fat.  As  you  all 
know,  the  fat  being  lighter  than  water,  will  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  jMilk  on  standing  changes  its  condition,  the  fat  coming 
to  the  top,  and  this  top  layer  is  designated  as  “cream.”  It 
is  immaterial  whether  this  separation  of  the  fat  i.s_  due  to 
gravity,  or  is  more  quickly  and  more  closely  accomplished  by 
mecbanical  means  of  separation,  the  point  being  that  we  obtain 
two  distinct  milk  products,  one  rich  in  fat — the  cream — and 
one  with  a  lesser  amount  of  fat — the  skim  milk.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  reproduce  the  original  emulsion  after  the  fatty 
part  has  once  separated,  either  partly  or  wholly. 

We,  therefore,  can  propose  a  definition  for  cream,  as  being 
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Uiat  portion  of  the  milk  which  rises  to  the  surface  on  stand¬ 
ing,  or  is  separated  from  the  milk  by  mechanical  means,  and 
which  is  richer  in  fat  than  the  milU  itself.  Cream  does  not 
differ  from  milk,  except  in  the  change  of  ratio  of  the  ingred¬ 
ients  of  the  emulsion  to  each  other,  due  to  the  concentration 
of  the  larger  amount  of  the  fat.  The  composition  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  influenced  only  by  the  amount  of  such  concentration 
of  the  fat,  and  with  the  amount  of  high  concentrated  fat  sub¬ 
stances  separated  from  the  milk,  d'he  extreme  concentration 
being  the  separation  of  the  fat  in  the  milk  as  butter.  Now, 
how  much  of  a  fat  concentration  and  how  great  a  fat  separa¬ 
tion  is  required  to  give  cream?  For  illustration  purpose,  let  us 
suppose  that  all  the  fat  in  the  milk  gradually  rises  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  visible  division  line  between  the  lower  fat-free  milk, 
and  the  upper  fat-rich  milk,  known  as  the  “cream  line,"  being 
about  two-thirds  from  the  bottom.  If  we  take  milk  from  Mol- 
stein  cows,  containing  an  average  of  8  per  cent  fat,  the  upper 
division  of  the  hulk  would  be  the  cream  and  would  contain 
6  per  cent  fat,  and  would  be  identical,  for  all  purposes,  and 
show  so  by  analysis,  with  the  milk  from  Jersey  cows,  contain¬ 
ing  6  per  cent  fat.  Or  suppose  we  separate  the  cream  by  means 
of  a  separator,  allowing  one-fourth  of  the  bulk  of  the  milk 
to  come  off  as  cream.  From  the  Ftolstein  cow’s  milk  we 
would  get  cream  containing  l‘d  per  cent  fat,  and  from  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cow’s  milk,  cream  containing  21  per  cent  fat.  For  the 
.same  bulk  of  cream  separated,  that  from  the  Jersey  cow’s 
milk  would  always  contain  twice  as  much  fat  as  the  cream 
from  the  Holstein  cow’s  milk.  Both  creams  would  be  pure, 
unadulterated,  normal  creams,  but  neither  of  them  could  be 
designated  as  a  standard  cream.  This  applies  in  all  cases, 
the  cream  ayways  varying  with  the  amount  of  fat  in  the 
original  milk,  and  the  amount  of  cream  separated  from  the 
milk.  It  is,  therefore,  irrational  to  accept  any  fixed  figure 
as  a  standard  for  cream.  I  have  not  taken  any  extreme  fig¬ 
ures.  The  limits  of  fat  in  cream  vary  between  any  quantity 
larger  than  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  original  normal  milk 
from  which  it  was  separated,  up  to  about  65  per  cent  fat.  A 
still  higher  fat  content  would  give  a  butter  separation  instead 
of  cream.  If  we,  therefore,  accept  as  the  maximum  amount 
of  fat,  in  normal  milk,  6  per  cent,  any  milk  that  contains  over 
6  per  cent  of  fat  would  be  correctly  and  legitimately  desig¬ 
nated  as  cream.  As  we  cannot  fix  a  definite  standard  for 
cream,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  standard  for  cream  products. 
You  will  note  that  there  is  a  different  principle  involved  in 
accepting  some  definite,  fixed  figures  for  a  natural  normal 
product  such  as  milk,  and  from  those  applying  to  manufac¬ 
tured  products  such  as  cream,  ice  cream,  etc.  No  tw'o  sam¬ 
ples  of  cream,  from  the  same  milk,  will  be  alike  in  percent¬ 
age  of  butter  fat,  unless  produced  under  identically  the  same 
conditions  of  time  and  temperature,  in  the  same  size  vessels 
and  separated  under  the  same  conditions.  Now  ice  cream  is  a 
manufactured  product,  containing  among  its  ingreidents  milk 
or  cream  or  both. 

Not  being  able  to  even  fix  a  definite  standard  for  milk  or 
cream,  you  see  the  impossibility  of  fixing  a  standard  for  ice¬ 
cream.  All  standards  fixed  for  manufactured  products  are 
arbitrary  and  personal,  often  theoretical  and  scientific,  some¬ 
times  directly  based  on  a  few  special  analyses,  and  generally 
not  in  accordance  with  the  products  that  have  been  in  markets 
for  years — often  not  a  question  of  what  the  product  is  or  has 
been  for  ages,  but  what  it  should  be  according  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  personal,  arbitrary  conception  of  a  single  person,  or 
of  a  committee  or  commission.  This  accounts  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  why  not  alone  the  standard  for  ^ream  and  ice-cream,  but 
also  for  milk  and  other  milk  products,  varies  so  greatly  in 
different  localities  and  different  countries,  and  why  they  are 
so  often  changed.  Milk  is  one  of  the  best  mediums  for  the 
culture  and  growth  of  bacteria,  and  consequently  is  itself 
very  easily  changed  from  its  original  normal  condition.  To 
obtain  the  best  results  from  feeding  of  milk,  it  should  he 
consumed  fresh  and  raw.  Milk  on  becoming  old  will  under¬ 
go  chemical  and  physical  changes,  depending  on  time,  tem¬ 
perature,  and  the  handling  which  the  fresh  milk  undergoes. 
The  most  characteristic  change  on  ageing  is  the  separation 
of  the  milk  into  two  distinct  components,  the  solids  conglom¬ 
erating  into  a  mass,  more  or  less  firmly  bound,  generally 
rising  to  the  top,  and  the  clear  liquid  portion,  mainly  water, 
commonly  designated  as  the  whey  or  serum.  I  do  not  refer 
here  to  the  cream  or  fat  separation.  This  separation  on 
ageing  of  the  milk  is  due  to  bacterial  action  and  carries  with 
it  changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk.  Fresh, 
clear,  raw  milk  on  standing  will  become  “sour.”  Bacteria  or 
ferments  that  cause  the  “souring,”  producing  lactic  acid,  in¬ 
crease  very  rapidly,  and  during  this  increase  the  amount  of 
acid  formed  is  sufficient  to  curdle  the  milk  and  cause  this 
separation  into  solids  and  serum.  This  is  known  to  all  of  you, 
and  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  change  in  the  smell 


and  taste  and  looks  of  the  milk  is  sufficient  to  inform  you  that 
the  niilk  is  not  fresh.  Sour  milk  is  not  an  unwholesome  arti¬ 
cle;  in  fact,  it  is  a  very  wholesome  article.  Buttermilk,  or  as 
it  should  I)e  correctly  designated,  “butter-less”  milk,  is  really 
nothing  but  sour  skimmed  milk  which  contains  a  number  of 
bacteria  so  great  that  you  can  hardly  gra.sp  the  figure.  I  have 
had  very  few  samples  of  buttermilk  that  contained  less  than 
IffU,0U0,UUO  and  many  samples  that  contained  ten  times  this 
amount  per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  bacteria  that  cause  the  souring  of  the  milk  are  very 
easily  destroyed,  the  same  as  many  other  bacteria,  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  heat.  The  application  of  a  low  amount  of  heat 
for  a  short  time  is  commonly  designated  as  pasteurization. 
Confining  my  remarks  to  the  pasteurization  of  milk  and 
cream,  I  can  again  say  that  we  have  no  standard  or  normal 
for  such  pasteurization.  It  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
fancy  and  taste  of  the  individual  who  has  charge  of  the 
pasteurization,  or  who  makes  the  rules  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  it.  The  limits  seem  to  be,  in  this  country,  that  heat¬ 
ing  milk  at  any  temperature  above  140  degrees  F.,  for  a  time 
varjfing  from  one  minute  to  thirty  minutes,  is  pasteurization. 
The  higliest  temperature  used  in  pasteurization  is  just  below 
the  boiling  point  of  the  milk ;  in  fact,  some  authorities  make 
no  distinction  between  pasteurization  and  sterilization.  This 
is  all  a  matter  of  individual  opinion  again,  and  simply  for 
argument’s  sake  I  am  accepting  165  degrees  F.  as  the  normal 
temperature  of  pasteurization,  this  being  about  the  maximum 
temperature,  regulating  pasteurization,  mentioned  in  munici¬ 
pal  ordinances  in  this  country.  The  effect  of  the  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  on  the  milk  is  that  the  lactic  bacteria  class  are  destroyed 
and  the  milk  will  not  sour.  Bacteria  of  putrefaction  are  not 
destroyed  at  a  temperature  of  about  165  degrees  F.  In  some 
experiments  that  I  made  in  growing  of  lactic  bacteria,  I  have 
found  that  if  I  infected  sterile  milk  with  raw  sour  milk  and 
allowed  this  second  milk  to  become  sour,  and  then  used  a 
sample  of  this  second  sour  milk  to  infect  a  third  sample  of 
sterile  milk,  and  kept  this  up  until  I  had  in  this  way,  the 
eighth  to  tenth  offspring  of  my  original  sour  milk,  my  final 
product  contained  only  lactic  acid  bacteria.  The  successive 
growth  of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  originally  in  the  raw  milk, 
eliminated  from  the  milk  all  other  bacteria  and  all  products 
of  decomposition  of  dead  bacteria  and  the  dead  bacteria 
themselves.  Such  a  sterile  milk  inoculated  up  to  the  eighth 
to  tenth  generation,  with  the  successive  growths  of  lactic  acid 
bacteria  from  raw  milk  was  identical  with  sterile  milk  direct¬ 
ly  treated  with  pure  lactic  acid  bacteria.  Duplicating  the  ex¬ 
periments  under  identically  the  same  conditions,  using  milk 
that  had  been  pasteurized,  it  was  found  that  the  successive 
samples  did  not  become  sour,  but  went  into  putrefaction,  and 
the  milk  containing  the  tenth  to  twelfth  generation  of  such 
cultured  bacteria,  from  bacteria  originally  in  pasteurized 
milk,  contained  only  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  These  ex¬ 
periments  showed  that  pasteurization  of  milk  prevents  the 
growth  of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  class  and  favors  the  growth 
of  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  Examination  of  the  milk 
inoculated  with  lactic  acid  bacteria  showed  that  the  other 
bacteria  disappeared  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  not 
be  identified  with  a  microscope.  Against  this,  it  was  found 
as  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  increased,  the  dead  lactic  acid 
bacteria  were  not  eliminated.  This  would  indicate  that  lactic 
acid  liacteria  actually  eliminate,  directly  or  otherwise,  or  act¬ 
ually  consume  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  while  the  putre¬ 
factive  bacteria  only  kill  but  do  not  eliminate  lactic  acid  and 
other  bacteria.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  others 
and  the  reason  for  the  selective  growth  of  bacteria  is  simply 
a  survival  of  the  fittest,  or  the  destruction  of  the  activity  of 
the  numerically  weak  by  the  numerically  strong.  Raw  milk 
contains  a  large  amount  of  lactic  acid  bacteria  and  these  de¬ 
stroy  and  eliminate  or  are  the  indirect  cause  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  elimination  of  the  other  kind.  As  pasteurized  milk 
contains  only  a  relatively  few\  if  any  live  lactic  acid  bacteria, 
these  are  so  out-numhered  that  their  activity  is  destroyed 
by  the  mass  of  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  In  the  milk  that 
has  undergone  putrefaction,  a  large  amount  of  dead  bacteria 
are  always  present  and  the  decomposition  of  these  dead  bac¬ 
teria  are  always  present  and  the  decomposition  of  these  dead 
bacteria  can  and  does  give  rise  to  peculiar  toxic  substances 
similar  to  animal  poisons  such  as  ptomaines,  toxins,  etc.  The 
dead  bacteria  are  perhaps  not  at  all  injurious  if  you  take 
them  into  your  system  immediately,  as  is  the  case  in  direct 
consumption  after  pasteurization,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  using  milk  so  treated  with¬ 
in  as  short  a  time  as  the  use  of  the  raw'  untreated  milk.  The 
dead  bacteria,  after  pasteurization,  will  not  give  rise  to  the 
specific  diseases  from  which  they  are  born,  but  they  become 
injurious  from  their  owm  decomposition,  similar  to  decompo¬ 
sition  of  all  animal  matter  they  putrify.  The  peculiar  active 
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toxic  principles  that  are  formed  during  putrefaction  are 
often  strongly  poisonous  and  more  injurious  than  the  dis¬ 
eases  born  of  the  same  kind  of  living  bacteria.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  bacteria  grow  from  spores  and  that  many  of 
these  spores  stand  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Spores 
exist  in  milk  before  and  after  pasteurization  and  multiply 
under  the  most  abnormal  conditions  and  ranges  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  You  all  know  that  there  is  a  change,  for  better  or 
worse,  during  cold  storage  of  food  products,  and  many  of 
these  changes  are  directly  due  to  the  bacteria  developed 
from  their  spores,  at  or  below  the  freezing  temperature  even.  I 
will  admit  that  pasteurization  of  milk  introduces,  as  such,  no 
directly  foreign  matter  into  th'e  milk,  ignoring  the  dilution 
that  generally  takes  place.  New  physical,  chemical  and  medi¬ 
cal  conditions  are  introduced ;  pasteurization  giving  rise  to 
foreign  substances  not  found  in  raw  milk,  and  due  to  these 
foreign  substances,  their  decomposition  and  putrefaction, 
there  often  results  a  milk  or  cream  that  is  directly  unwhole¬ 
some. 

Putrefactive  fermentation  of  milk  introduces  dead  matter 
into  the  milk.  Lactic  acid  fermentation  decomposes  and 
eliminates  dead  matter  from  the  milk.  Pasteurizing  the  milk 
prevents  the  lactic  fermentation  and  prepares  the  milk  for  the 
putrefactive  fermentation.  That  this  is  a  fact  and  that  pure 
cultures  can  be  obtained  by  successive  selective  growths,  from 
impure  cultures,  is  well  known  and  is  practically  made  use 
of  in  the  culture  of  yeast.  Classes  of  yeast  are  grown  that 
will  withstand  chemical  and  physical  reaction  not  with¬ 
stood  by  the  original  mother  yeast  from  which  they  were  de¬ 
rived.  The  whole  alcoholic  fermentation  industries  is  based 
on  the  growth  of  selective  yeasts,  to  give  specific  results. 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  medical  evidence  bearing  out 
these  statements.  Only  a  short  time  ago  someone  suggested 
the  treatment  of  foods  with  bacteria  to  prevent  putrefaction, 
and  while  this  looks  visionary  to-day,  it  is  no  different  from 
vaccination  or  anti-toxin  treatment,  and  may  be  a  thing 
of  the  future,  and  then  we  would  perhaps  have  a  preservative 
acceptable  to  those  food  officials  who  are  still  adverse  to  the 
rulings  of  the  Referee  Board.  There  has  been  a  great  agi¬ 
tation  within  the  last  few  years  as  to  how  milk  should  be 
protected  and  the  main  hone  of  contention  seems  to  have 
been  and  is  to-day,  whether  pasteurization  is  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection,  or  any  protection  or  the  opposite.  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Illinois,  at  its  last  session,  appointed  a  joint  senate 
and  house  committee  to  investigate  pasteurization  and  tu¬ 
berculin  testing  of  cows.  Within  the  last  month  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  appear  before  the  committtee  to  give  my  views  and 
opinion.  My  testimony  and  cross-e.xamination  took  about 
four  hours  and  no  doubt  would  have  taken  longer  if  the 
committee  and  the  witness  had  not  been  tired  out  in  that  time. 
I  believe  you  will  excuse  me  from  reading  to  you  the  largest 
part  of  the  testimony,  which  is  on  pasteurization.  My  con¬ 
clusions  were  based  on  my  owm  experimental  work,  and  on 
my  interpretation  of  the  work  of  many  others,  to  the  effect 
that  pasteurization  without  many  other  safeguards  often  pro¬ 
duces  a  directly  dangerous  milk  or  milk  product.  That 
pasteurization  killed  the  vital  life-giving  force  of  raw  milk, 
and  made  it  into  a  dead  stale  product.  Old,  stale,  dead, 
pasteurized  milk  is  not  fit  for  human  or  animal  consumption, 
in  fact,  is  more  dangerous  than  the  same  milk  of  the  same  age 
that  has  not  been  pasteurized.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  more  closely  watch  the  distribution  and  uses  of  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  than  that  of  raw  milk.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  excellent  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  pasteurized  milk  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  other 
cities,  but  I  am  willing  to  go  on  record  that  these  good  results 
were  not  due  to  the  pasteurization  of  the  milk,  per  se,  but 
were  due  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  selection  of  the 
milk,  to  its  method  of  distribution,  to  the  use  of  clean,  indi¬ 
vidual  containers,  to  the  distrilmting  of  fresh,  clean,  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk,  all  summed  up  in  the  care  and  attention  given  to 
its  production  and  distribution,  to  scrupulous  cleanliness 
from  cow  to  consumer.  And  I  firmly  believe  even  better  re¬ 
sults  would  have  been  obtained  if  this  fresh,  clean  milk  had 
not  been  pasteurized.  Instead  of  using  such  good  results  as 
arguments  in  favor  of  pasteurized  milk,  they  should  be  used 
to  compel  the  passage  of  ordinances  prohibiting  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  milk  in  bulk  or  from  bulk  for  retail  consump¬ 
tion  in  quantities  less  than  a  gallon.  Milk  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  actual  consumer  in  an  original  small, 
clean,  sanitary  package,  the  same  as  other  food  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  distributors  are  doing  more  and  more  with  their 
products,  putting  up  their  goods  in  clean  and  sanitary  pack¬ 
ages  and  thereby  protecting  the  commodity  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  This  applies  to  cream,  as  well  as  to  ice-cream,  and 
should  be  insisted  upon  by  the  consumer,  and  should  be  orig¬ 
inated  by  the  producer. 


Pasteurized  milk,  on  account  of  its  not  containing  lactic 
acid  bacteria,  not  becoming  sour,  can  become  pretty  old  be¬ 
fore  it  will  show  its  age,  even  when  examined  in  the  labora¬ 
tory.  And  it  is  only  when  it  has  become  actually  putrid  and 
gives  itself  away  through  its  odor  or  taste,  generally  both, 
that  it  becomes  unfit  as  a  marketable  commodity. 

Milk  can  be  divided  into  three  classes,  leaving  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  special  milks,  such  as  the  so-called  modified  or 
certified  milk,  names  which  often  mean  nothing  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  and  are  only  labels  to  obtain  an  increased 
price.  We  can  have:  (1)  raw  milk,  (2)  pastenirized  milk 
(heated  below  IGo  degrees  F.)  and  (3)  sterilised  milk  (heat¬ 
ed  to  212  degrees  F.  or  over).  Personally  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  middle  way  as  means  of  protection,  and  take  one  of 
the  extremes,  either  the  raw  milk  or  the  sterilized  milk.  The 
main  requirement  is  to  get  fresh  and  clean  milk.  If  you  can 
get  fresh,  clean,  raw  milk,  take  it,  and  use  it  immediately, 
within  one  day;  if  you  cannot  be  assured  of  this  when  in 
doubt,  boil  the  milk,  thereby  changing  it  into  sterilized  milk. 
I  believe  it  to  be  just  as  important  to  educate  the  public 
to  boil  the  milk,  as  it  is  to  boil  the  water.  I  am  not  standing 
quite  as  isolated  on  this  proposition  now  as  I  did  when  I  first 
stated  it  years  ago,  in  fact  I  believe  health  departments  are 
getting  into  line  on  the  proposition  of  boiling  the  milk,  many 
of  the  medical  profession  are  now  in  favor  of  it,  and  others 
come  very  close  to  it.  Prof.  Bernhard  Boeggild,  of  the 
Royal  Danish  Agricultural  College,  Copenhagen,  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  milk  and  milk  products,  their  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  and  the  one  who  introduced  the 
model  system  of  milk  control  in  Copenhagen  and  other  Dan¬ 
ish  cities,  which  system  has  been  very  extensively  copied  by 
municipal  authorities  throughout  the  world,  during  his  lectur¬ 
ing  tour  in  this  country,  this  year,  stated  that  pasteurization 
in  Denmark  meant  heating  the  milk  to  about  190  degrees  F. 
for  not  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  official  requirements  being 
only  175  degrees  F.  for  five  minutes.  The  milk  is  then  chilled 
to  40  degrees  F.  and  kept  at  this  temperature  until  distributed. 
Heating  to  190  F.  for  ten  minutes  is  closer  to  boiling  than  the 
requirements  of  some  ordinances  of  only  140  degrees  F.  for 
ten  minutes  or  165  degrees  F.  for  one  minute,  with  chilling 
down  to  only  fifty  degrees  F.  and  no  restrictions  as  to  keep¬ 
ing  this  so-called  pasteurized  milk  cold  and  from  the  time  of 
pasteurization  until  the  time  it  reaches  the  consumer,  often 
a  matter  two  to  five  days.  Prof.  Berggild  also  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  as  to  getting  clean  milk  and  keeping  it  clean,  and 
he  defines  clean  milk  to  mean  clean  from  cow  to  consumer.  As 
to  how  long  milk  should  be  kept  before  consumption,  let  me 
quote  him  as  to  what  he  said  about  keeping  of  pasteurized 
milk :  “It  is  of  great  importance  in  using  pasteurized  milk,  not 
to  keep  the  milk  longer  than  one  day.  We  insist  [in  Denmark] 
that  pasteurized  milk  shall  not  be  kept  longer  than  twenty-four 
to  thirty  hours,  only  one  day.”  This  confirms  very  closely, 
if  not  absolutely,  what  I  stated  before  and  its  importance 
justifies  its  repetition — that  the  greatest  objection  to  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk  is  that  it  will  keep  for  days,  seemingly  fresh,  not 
showing  to  the  consumer  how  it  has  cleteriorated,  in  fact  it 
is  only  when  it  becomes  actually  putrid,  with  bad  taste  and 
smell,  that  it  becomes  an  unmarketable  article.  It  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  living  lactic  acid  bacteria  in  pasteurized  milk, 
that  prevents  the  natural  souring,  the  most  noticeable  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  age  of  the  milk.  I  have  examined  samples  of 
pasteurized  milk,  bought  in  the  open  market,  that  contained 
from  2,000,000  to  300,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter 
and  which  did  not  indicate  its  age  by  its  appearance  nor  by 
smell,  or  in  any  other  way,  except  through  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  laboratory.  If  you  agree  with  me  that  bac¬ 
teria  are  similar  to  flesh  or  animal  products,  such  a  milk 
could  not  well  be  included  in  a  vegetarian  diet. 

I  made  a  series,  of  experiments,  using  the  serums  or  wheys 
from  raw  and  pasteurized  milk,  to  see  what  effect  they  would 
have  on  animals.  One  single  lot  of  milk  was  used  in  all  the 
experiments,  part  being  used  raw,  and  part  used  after  having 
been  pasteurized.  I  will  not  enumerate  the  separate  experi¬ 
ments  themselves,  but  give  you  the  conclusions  that  I  con¬ 
sider  justifiable  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 

One — The  serums  from  raw  milk,  five  to  seventeen  days 
old,  are  not  fatal  to  Guinea  pigs,  nor  do  they  cause  any  great 
functional  disturbances  when  injected  in  V2  cubic  centimeter 
doses. 

Two — The  serum  from  pasteurized  milk,  five  to  seventeen 
days,  cause  great  functional  disturbances  and  are  often  fatal 
to  Guinea  pigs,  when  injected  in  V2  cubic  centimeter  doses. 

Three — Guinea  pigs  that  have  received  injections  of  serums 
from  raw  milks  seem  to  be  immune  to  a  single  injection  of 
the  serum  from  pasteurized  milks,  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  first  raw  milk  serum  injection. 

A  few  feeding  experiments  were  made  with  dogs,  using 
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m  place  of  the  separated  serums,  raw  milk  and  pasteurized 
mdk.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  these  experiments,  1 
give  you  the  tentative  conclusions  drawn. 

One— Feeding  dogs  old,  raw  milk,  in  strong  state  of  lactic 
fermentation,  causing  no  appreciable  functional  disturbances. 

T  wo — Feeding  dogs  old,  pasteurized  milk,  causes  strong 
functional  disturbances,  loss  of  appetite,  loss  of  weight,  vom¬ 
iting  and  diarrhea,  with  soft  and  putrid  feces. 

As  stated  before,  I  believe  that  some  of  the  ill  effects  due 
to  feeding  of  pasteurized  milk  are  not  alone  due  to  the  di¬ 
rect  action  of  the  putrefactive  bacteria  in  the  milk  itself, 
but  are  partly  due  to  the  toxic  principles  and  decomposition 
products  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  dead  bacteria. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  much  difference  between  the 
decomposition  products  of  a  dead  wholesome  bacteria  com¬ 
pared  with  the  products  of  decomposition  of  a  dead  un¬ 
wholesome  l)acteria.  The  lactic  bacteria  seem  to  destroy  and 
eliminate  the  other  Itacteria,  while  the  bacteria  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  only  destroy  but  do  not  eliminate  other  bacteria. 

I  do  not  believe  that  one  is  justified  to  draw  any  final  con¬ 
clusions  from  a  single  set  or  single  series  of  experiments  such 
as  referred  to,  and  I  do  not  do  so,  but  to  me  it  seems  to  be 
very  strongly  indicated,  that  if  milk,  cream  and  other  milk 
products  are  to  be  protected  for  the  public  benefit,  my  results 
point  out  that  pasteurization  is  not  sufficient,  that  sterilization 
is  the  better  safeguard;  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  protect 
pasteurized  milk  as  the  raw  milk;  that  cleanliness  is  the  most 
necessary  and  most  essential  and  most  efficient  requirement  in 
the  production  and  handling  of  milk;  that  milk  should  be 
protected  against  contamination  of  all  kinds,  from  farm  to 
consumer,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  container. 

Raw  milk  spoiling  and  becoming  “sour”  will  condemn  itself, 
and  the  lactic  bacteria  are  the  safeguards  indicating  to  the 
consumer  the  age,  that  is,  the  condition,  of  the  milk.  They  do 
not  increase  the  toxic  effects  of  the  milk,  nor  do  they  produce 
an  unwholesome  product. 

Pasteurized  milk,  unless  as  fresh  as  the  raw  milk,  can  be 
the  cause  of  an  infinite  number  of  troubles,  the  absence  of 
souring  being  a  false  indication  of  security  as  to  freshness 
and  purity — the  absence  of  unwholesome  products.  Pasteuri¬ 
zation  of  milk  and  milk  products  is  only  a  makeshift  safe¬ 
guard,  a  case  of  the  cure  being  worse  than  the  disease. 


Only  a  very  few  experiments  were  made  with  cream  and 
pasteurized  cream.  1  he  results  of  these  experiments  did  not 
materially  differ  from  the  experiments  made  with  milk,  and  I 
consider  pasteurization  of  cream  just  as  great  a  makeshift  as 
pasteurization  of  milk.  As  stated  before,  cream  is  nothing 
but  milk  with  a  higher  fat  content.  I  have  never  seen  any 
samples  of  pasteurized  cream  that  do  not  show  a  change  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  fat,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
heating  of  the  cream,  even  as  low  as  l.%  degrees  F.,  below 
the  minimum  temperature  required  for  pasteurization,  causes 
a  conglomeration  of  the  fat,  the  globules  come  together.  The 
longer  the  time,  or  the  higher  the  temperature  of  pasteuriza¬ 
tion,  the  more  strongl_v  marked  is  this  physical  change  in  the 
fat,  the  final  point  being  the  separation  of  the  mass  of  fat 
as  such,  a  top  coating  of  butter.  As  far  as  the  wholesomeness 
is  concerned,  fresh,  clean,  raw  cream  is  superior  to  any  pas¬ 
teurized  cream. 

Milk  and  cream  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream, 
and  you  gentlemen  are  consumers  and  want  to  be  in  position 
to  use  as  good  a  product  as  you  can  obtain.  If  the  milk  or 
cream  that  is  brought  to  you  is  sour,  you  will  notice  it  and 
refuse  to  accept  it  and  thereby  protect  yourselves  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  your  product.  You  have  no  way  of  telling  how 
old  or  stale  the  pasteurized  milk  or  cream  is  that  is  delivered 
to  you,  and  the  dangerous  substances  lurking  therein  are 
hidden  from  you,  and  unknowingly  and  unconsciously  you 
can  make  a  poor  and  perhaps  directly  unwholesome  product. 

I  have  taken  up  all  the  time  allotted  to  me  and  feel  that  I 
have  only  very  superficially  and  very  crudely  presented  the 
matter  to  you.  In  conclusion,  I  just  wish  to  state,  that  based 
on  my  own  work,  and  on  my  interpretation  of  many  authori¬ 
ties,  and  stated  in  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that 
I  recommend  to  you  to  use  if  you  can  get  it,  clean,  fresh,  raw 
milk  or  cream  in  preference  to  pasteurized  milk  or  cream. 
I  am  radically  and  emphatically  against  commercial  pasteuri¬ 
zation  of  milk  or  cream.  Do  not  rely  on  the  purity  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  pasteurized  milk  or  cream  you  may  receive  at  your 
plants,  and  if  you  are  not  sure  of  the  quality  of  your  raw 
milk  or  cream,  when  in  doubt,  protect  yourself  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers  by  sterilizing,  if  you  can,  or  by  pasteurizing  the 
milk  and  cream  on  your  own  premises,  under  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  .and  using  it  up  within  the  shortest  possible  time. 


STATUS  OF  THE  REFEREE  BOARD  CONFIRMED. 


The  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  submitted  its  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  committee  has  held  the  twenty-one  sessions 
from  February  3  to  June  15,  1910,  and  it  has  made  an 
exhaustive  examination  into  all  phases  in  the  work  of 
the  department.  It  was  understood  that  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  correct  what  was 
supposed  to  be  duplication  of  work  in  many  bureaus 
of  the  department,  and  especially  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Prof.  Wiley  and 
the  Remsen  Referee  Board.  The  committee  makes  a 
thorough  report  on  this  feature  and  finds  no  duplica¬ 
tion  of  work  exists.  It  places  its  approval  upon  the 
methods  employed  in  conducting  the  various  activities 
of  the  department.  There  is  no  criticism  found  any¬ 
where  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  organization,  and  the  re¬ 
port  effectually  disposes  of  the  insinuations  made  in 
certain  c[uarters  that  the  Referee  Board  was  in  reality 
duplicating  work  that  had  already  been  performed  by 
the  chemist.  The  committee  finds  the  contrary  to  be 
the  fact. 

In  this  connection  it  says : 

The  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  is  a  depart¬ 
mental  board  which  acts  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  advises  him  on  matters  concerning  which  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  decision  in  connection  with  his  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The  three  members  of 
this  board  individually  consider  all  cases  submitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  each  member  independently  making 
his  recommendation  whether  the  case  shall  be  prosecuted 


or  abated,  the  final  disposal  thereof  being  governed  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the  board  when¬ 
ever  a  difference  of  opinion  arises.  The  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  duty 
imposed  by  law  on  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  which  duty, 
as  already  stated,  is  the  collection  and  examination  of  sam¬ 
ples. 

The  matter  of  abatement  of  cases  by  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection  under  the  so-called  three  months’ 
rule  was  considered  at  length  by  your  committee.  This 
rule,  as  followed  by  the  board,  provides  that  cases  which 
do  not  involve  harmfulness  of  ingredients  in  food  or  do 
not  involve  a  question  of  water  or  of  feed,  or  drugs  which 
take  a  long  time  for  analysis,  are  abated  if  more  than 
three  months  have  elapsed  between  the  time  of  collection 
of  the  samples  and  the  time  the  case  is  submitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  the  board.  The  fairness  of  this 
procedure  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  many  of  these  cases 
reforms  have  been  instituted,  and  the  parties  against  whom 
action  would  be  taken  have  come  into  conformity  with  the 
law  in  the  meantime,  and  it  is  felt  that  an  administration 
of  the  law  which  involves  prosecution  of  such  people 
would  be  more  drastic  than  the  simple  conserving  of  the 
ends  of  justice  warrant.  Moreover,  in  the  administration 
and  execution  of  a  new  law  it  is  quite  necessary  that  only 
those  prosecutions  be  undertaken  which  promise  convic¬ 
tion,  and  the  various  United  States  attorneys  complained 
before  the  adoption  of  the  rule  that  they  were  sadly  ham¬ 
pered  in  their  work  when  the  evidence  submitted  to  them 
was,  as  they  termed  it,  so  stale.  The  prime  object  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act  is  the  securing  of  wholesome  food 
and  properly  labeled  drugs  for  the  people  at  large.  The 
prosecutions  involved  are  merely  an  incident  toward  this 
end,  and  should  be  directed  principally  against  those  of¬ 
fenders  who  persist  in  their  violations  of  the  law  after  be¬ 
ing  fully  informed  as  to  its  provisions  and  requirements. 

The  Referee  Board  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
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Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection.  The  duties  of  the 
Referee  Board  are  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  regarding  the  wholesomeness  or  the  dele¬ 
terious  character  of  such  foods,  or  of  such  articles  used  in 
foods,  as  he  may  refer  to  them  for  consideration.  This 
board  was  created  because  certain  manufacturers  of  food- 
stufifs  asked  President  Roosevelt  to  select  a  number  of  dis¬ 
interested  scientific  men  to  pass  upon  the  harmfulness  of 
sulphur  dioxide,  saccharin,  and  benzoate  of  soda  in  foods. 
President  Roosevelt,  after  correspondence  with  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  a  large  number  of  the  leading  universities  of  the 
country,  finally  selected  Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Dr.  Russell  H. 
Chittenden,  Dr.  John  PI.  Long,  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  and 
Dr.  C.  A.  Herter  for  membership  on  the  board.  By  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  there¬ 
upon  appointed  these  five  men  as  consulting  scientific  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ample  authority 
for  such  action  being  contained  in  a  provision  of  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  appropriation  bill,  which  provided  that  “here¬ 
after  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
such  appointments,  promotions,  and  changes  in  salaries 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  lump  funds  of  the  several  bureaus  and 
divisions  and  offices  of  the  department  as  may  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  service.’’  (24  Stat.,  1280.) 

The  members  of  the  Referee  Board  are  paid  from  the 
appropriation  for  enforcing  the  food  and  drugs  act,  which 
contains  the  following  provision:  “Employing  such  as¬ 
sistants,  clerks  and  other  persons  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  may  consider  necessary  for  the  purposes  named." 
(34  Stat.,  1272.) 

The  Secretary  organized  these  consulting  scientific  ex¬ 
perts  into  a  board  under  the  authority  of  section  171,  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes,  which  authorizes  the  head  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  government  of  his 
department.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  was  under  discussion  in  the  House  the  view 
was  expressed  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be 
allowed  a  free  hand  in  selecting  experts  of  renown  to  pass 
upon  the  questions  of  wholesomeness  of  certain  articles 
used  in  foods.  Apparently  this  view  was  indorsed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  since  it  included  in  the  agricultural  bill  tbe  pro¬ 
vision  above  (juoted,  authorizing  the  employment  of  such 
assistants  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  consider 
necessary  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The 
legality  of  the  appointment,  payment,  and  organization  of 
the  Referee  Board  is  maintained  by  tbe  Attorney  General 
in  an  opinion  rendered  April  14,  1909. 

It  is  the  blief  of  the  committee  that  the  work  of  both 
boards  is  useful  in  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  avail  of  the  best  expert  opinions  in  rendering  bis  de¬ 
cisions  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act. 

coxcr.u.siox. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  one  of  the  members  congratulated  him  upon  the 
great  results  which  he  had  achieved  along  important  scien¬ 
tific  lines  during  the  time  he  had  been  at  tbe  head  of  the 
department.  In  reply  the  Secretary  said: 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  with  all  this,  gentlemen.  It  is 
one  of  the  compensations  that  one  gets  for  being  a  public 
officer.  There  isn't  anything  else  comes  out  of  it  than 
the  fact  that  we  are  probably  faithfully  serving  the  people. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  glory  and  the  salary  and  all 
that  do  not  count  at  all.” 

This  same  spirit  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  dei^artment. 
for  in  the  course  of  our  investigation  the  records  of  the 
department  were  freely  thrown  open  to  our  inspection,  and 
all  other  information  sought  by  this  commmittee  was  most 
cheerfully  and  frankly  given  by  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
bureaus  and  offices.  Tbe  committee  are,  therefore,  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  head  of  the  department  and  to  the  various 
chiefs  of  bureaus  and  officers  for  their  assistance.  Mr. 
Zappone,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  dis¬ 
bursing  clerk,  has  been  particularly  helpful  in  aiding  us 
in  tbe  prosecution  of  our  investigations.  He  has  a  very 
great  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  the  operations  not 
only  of  his  own  division,  but  of  the  whole  department,  and 
as  this  knowledge  has  been  freely  and  cheerfully  placed  at 
our  disposal  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  bis  work.  It  seems 
proper  to  add  that  the  high  standing  of  the  fiscal  afifairs 
of  the  department  is  due  in  large  measure  to  his  close 
scrutiny  ()f  all  expenditures,  and  he  has  brought  the  work 
of  his  division  up  to  a  very  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

In  closing  this  rc])ort  the  committee  desires  to  com¬ 
mend  both  the  department  and  its  efficient  head  for  the 
g'od  work  accomplished  for  the  farmer,  who  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  country  has  been  so  pro.«perous. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  HOMEOPATHY  PRO¬ 
POSES  HEALTH  BILL  PLAN. 

The  special  committee  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy  met  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  December 
lyth,  and  took  action  upon  the  proposition  now  before 
Congress,  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau 
of  Public  Health.  The  course  of  action  favored  by  the 
committee  is  said  to  be  entirely  new^  and  chiefly  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  the  main  feature  of  contention  for 
many  years  against  health  and  similar  legislation, 
namely:  Jealousy  among  the  states  as  to  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  their  rights  by  the  federal  government. 
The  committee  recognizing  that  the  bills  already  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  subject  are  more  or  less  handicapped  be¬ 
cause  of  this  feature,  proposes  a  novel  solution.  It 
calls  attention  to  an  existing  body  known  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws,  composed  of  officials  now  holding  appointment, 
hy  their  respective  governors,  and  through  legislative 
sanction.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Institute  of 
Homeopathy  to  utilize  this  body  of  state  commission¬ 
ers,  and  its  existing  machinery,  to  perfect  a  health  bill, 
a  national  convention  tO'  be  called  for  the  purpose. 
The  plan  provides  that  each  of  the  medical  associations 
shall  also  have  a  state  representation  in  the  proposed 
convention.  This  body  is  to  be  called  together  upon 
the  invitation,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  is  also  to  have  representation,  and  a 
health  bill  formulated  with  every  interest  safeguarded. 

It  follows  naturally,  according  tO'  the  committee,  that 
a  health  bill  framed  by  such  a  rejmesentative  body 
would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  several  state  legis¬ 
latures  and  of  Congress.  Thus,  the  committee  points 
out,  there  would  be  practically  simultaneous  action, 
nationally  and  locally,  and  a  long-mooted  question 
quickly  and  happily  solved. 

The  proposed  convention  would  consist  of  not  more 
than  250  members — not  at  all  unwieldy — and  the  ex¬ 
pense  insignificant  when  the  results  to  be  secured  are 
considered. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  committee  that  this  plan  will 
not  only  effectually  remove  the  character  of  opposition 
toward  legislation  now  pending  upon  the  question  of 
public  health,  alluded  to  in  President  Taft’s  recent 
message  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  but  effectually 
promote  the  President’s  recommendation  in  behalf  of 
the  proposed  bureau. 

The  committee  consists  of  Dr.  James  W.  Ward  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Dr.  J.  P.  Sutherland  of  Boston, 
IMass.,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  AIcClelland  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Eggs  are  to  be  sold  by  the  pound  to  insure  a  square 
deal.  The  moral  law  is  working  its  way  through  our 
food  and  may  reach  the  hotels  and  restaurants  some 
day.  Scales  will  be  provided  at  each  table  and  when 
the  bill  of  fare  calls  for  “two  ounces  of  egg,  ten  cents,’’ 
the  exact  quantity  will  he  furnished  to  the  consumer 
or  he  will  send  out  for  a  policeman,  and,  pointing  to 
the  scales,  will  be  able  to  convince  the  officer  that  a 
crime  is  being  committed.  The  indefinite  and  mislead¬ 
ing  words,  “portion’’  and  “half  portion”  will  no  longer 
hide  the  guess  of  the  cook,  modified  as  it  may  be  by 
the  fact  that  the  patron  is  not  tipping  the  waiter.  On 
the  contrary,  the  bill  of  fare  will  state  precisely  that 
“fourteen  ounces  of  beef  are  supplied,  together  with 
one  and  one-half  ounces  of  fat  and  three  ounces  of 
gravy,  showing  a  test  of  forty-two  per  cent  beef  drip¬ 
ping,  the  balance  being  proteid  and  carbonaceous  ele¬ 
ments  all  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  and  the 
amendments  thereto.” — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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THE  USE  OF  SALT  IN  THE  HUMAN  DIETARY. 

BY  F.  I.  WILBUR. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  food  that  is  more  widespread 
in  its  use  among  civilized  people  than  is  salt.  As  a  condi¬ 
ment  it  has  come  to  be  considered  essential  to  the  flavor  of 
meats  and  vegetable  foods  even  to  those  which  already  con¬ 
tain  a  sufiicient  amount  of  natural  salt.  Because  it  is  found 
so  abundantly  in  the  body  fluids  and  tissues,  it  has  been 
deemed  favorable  to  health  to  add  salt  to  natural  foods,  for 
digestion  was  believed  to  lie  stimulated  by  the  added  salt.  As 
a  preservative  of  foods  against  disintegration  and  decay  it 
has  been  held  in  such  high  repute  that  few  have  deemed  it 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  it  caused  any  alteration  in 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  food  so  preserved,  or  whether  the 
added  salt  produced  any  changes  in  the  body  metabolism  of 
those  who  ate  salt-flavored  food. 

In  ancient  times,  however,  as  well  as  among  many  primi¬ 
tive  people  today,  no  such  veneration  for  salt  is  found.  The 
excessive  use  of  added  salt  in  food  and  as  a  preservative  is 
especially  characteristic  of  present  day  civilization,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  it  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  moral 
as  well  as  physical  deterioration  of  modern  man.  In  the 
light  of  recent  experiments  salt  seems  to  act  more  upon  the 
lower  or  primitive  instincts  of  one’s  nature,  while  potassium 
has  more  influence  on  the  higher  faculties.  A  little  of  either 
of  these  salts  is  a  stimulus,  while  an  excess  is  destructive  to 
the  organism. 

The  Egyptian  priests  used  no  salt,  and  the  ancient  wise  men 
and  women  in  general  are  said  to  have  abhorred  it  and  to 
have  forbidden  its  use.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered 
detrimental  to  the  higher  mental  and  spiritual  powers  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  in  the  folklore  traditions  of  European  and  other 
nations  salt  was  especially  associated  with  spirits,  usually  the 
evil  spirit,  and,  with  this  significance,  figures  in  the  rites  of 
baptisms,  burial,  etc. 

.■\nimal  food  products  naturally  contain  sufficient  salt  for 
all  purposes  of  nutrition  and  digestion,  but  vegetable  foods 
contain  more  potassium  than  sodium,  and  where  their  chlo¬ 
rine  content  is  insufficient,  the  use  of  vegetable  foods  alone 
creates  a  craving  for  sodium  chloride,  i.  e.,  NaCl,  or  com¬ 
mon  salt,  but  this  craving  can  be  satisfied  by  the  potassium 
chloride  salt  quite  as  well  and  it  is  satisfactorily  used  by 
many  of  the  vegetarian  tribes  of  Africa  who  obtain  their 
KCl  salt  from  the  burning  of  acquatic  plants.  However,  vege¬ 
tarian  people  and  herbivorous  animals  generally  crave  and 
greatly  enjoy  the  addition  of  a  little  sodium  chloride  with 
their  food,  although  flesh-eating  men  who  live  by  hunting  and 
fishing  and  carnivorous  animals  look  on  salt  with  instinctive 
disgust.  Dogs  and  cats  do  not  naturally  care  for  salt,  though 
hunger  and  training  can  accustom  them  to  it. 

This  distinctive  fact  that  the  craving  for  or  aversion  to 
salt  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  food  eaten,  is  observed 
among  all  nations  of  the  earth.  According  to  Sallust  the  an¬ 
cient  Numidians  did  not  care  for  salt,  nor  do  the  Bedouins 
in  Arabia.  Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  consider  that  the 
use  of  salt  for  an  ordinary  meal  is  ridiculous.  In  parts  of  the 
Orient  to  eat  salt  with  a  person  at  a  meal  is  generally  a  sacred 
covenant  or  rite  of  hospitality. 

In  the  blood  of  different  animals  the  proportion  of  salt  is 
in  health  practically  invariable,  but  in  the  flesh  or  tissues  the 
cpiantity  is  more  varialile  and  is  more  affected  by  the  food 
eaten.  This  is  true  of  men  as  well  as  animals.  All  cannibals 
agree  that  human  flesh  tastes  like  pork,  and  for  this  reason 
they  sometimes  call  it  “long  pig.”  Soon  after  the  discovery  of 
America  the  cannibals  of  the  Carribbean  Sea  learned  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  flesh  of  their  English,  Erench  and  Sapnish  cap¬ 
tives  by  the  flavor  from  the  kind  of  food  they  ate.  and  simi¬ 
larly  the  cannibals  of  the  Pacific  islands  prefer  the  flesh  of 
black  men,  who  are  largely  vegetarian,  to  the  flesh  of  mod¬ 
ern  white  men,  because  the  white  flesh  is  so  salty  nowadays 

The  human  body  requires  but  a  trifling  percentage  of  chlo¬ 
rine  or  salt  for  its  daily  nutriment,  hence  natural  food  is  but 
slightly  saline.  However,  a  fondness  can  be  acquired  and  be¬ 
come  a  form  of  intoxication,  like  the  love  of  strong  liquors, 
and  can  so  master  a  man  that  he  will  sacrifice  much  to  obtain 
it  if  it  is  not  accessible.  It  has  already  lieen  shown  that  the 
tribes  that  live  by  hunting  and  fishing  or  milk  and  meat  do 
not  crave  salt,  for  their  physiological  need  of  chlorine  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  flesh  of  the  creatures  eaten,  yet  some  meat-eat¬ 


ing  tribes  who  do  not  eat  free  salt  are  accustomed  to  dip 
meat  flesh  in  its  naturally  salt  blood  in  order  to  increase  its 
palatability  before  eating  it.  In  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa  na¬ 
tives  have  been  found  who  would  give  away  their  wives,  chil¬ 
dren  or  other  valuables  in  exchange  for  salt.  In  South  Africa 
the  Bushmen  do  not  use  salt,  yet  in  the  interior  it  is  so  highly 
valued  that  to  eat  salt  with  one’s  meals  is  considered  a  sign 
of  riches. 

Bunge,  as  well  as  Dastre  has  made  a  special  inquiry  into 
the  habits  of  these  and  other  races  who  do  not  use  added  salt 
with  their  food.  In  Asia  the  Tudas  in  the  Neilgherry  hills, 
who  live  on  milk  and  buffalo  meat,  eat  no  salt;  neither  do  the 
Kirghizes  on  the  salt  steppes  of  Siberia.  The  Tunguses  live 
on  reindeer  and  game  without  salt.  The  New  Hollanders  also 
eat  no  salt.  The  Kamtschatales  live  largely  on  fish  and  pre¬ 
serve  it  in  such  an  offensive  manner  that  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  once  ordered  them  to  change  their  methods  and  use  salt 
in  the  preservation  of  their  fish.  They  obeyed  but  objected  so 
strongly  to  the  changed  effect  of  their  diet  that  the  order  was 
subsequently  revoked.  The  natives,  however,  still  refer  to  the 
consequences  of  the  time  when  the  fish  were  salted  as  a  time 
of  plague. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  the  then  healthy 
and  vigorous  Indians  of  North  America  as  a  rule  used  no 
salt,  but  there  were  a  few  tribes  on  the  lower  Mississippi  who 
not  only  used  it  but  would  wage  war  to  gain  possession  of 
certain  salt  springs.  The  method  of  obtaining  salt  was  known 
to  the  people  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  also. 

In  South  America  the  Aracaunian  farmers  of  Chili  were 
found  to  be  users  of  both  sea  and  rock  salt,  but  the  Gauchos, 
the  shepherds  on  the  South  American  pampas,  which  are  full 
of  salt  lakes  and  incrustations  of  salt,  use  none  of  it.  They 
live  on  meat  and  scorn  salt  and  vegetables,  A  peculiar  result 
of  these  conditions  is  that  they  develop  lockjaw  from  the 
most  trifling  cut.  Workers  in  salt  mines  also  are  easily  made 
ill  from  cuts. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  land  and  sea,  in  the  tropic  or 
Arctic  regions,  the  excessive  use  of  salt  meat  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  development  of  scurvy.  Bunge  thinks  that 
salt  meat  is  a  direct  factor  in  causing  this,  since  in  the  process 
of  salting  all  the  salts  of  the  meat  proper  and  therewith  its 
potash  are  removed.  Others  attribute  it  to  a  lack  of  fresh 
vegetable  food,  especially  potatoes,  which  have  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  potassium.  Hirsch  thinks  it  similar  to  epidemics 
of  ergotism.  Garrod’s  theory  is  that  the  primary  cause  of 
scurvy  is  a  deficiency  in  organic  potassium  salts.  J.  von  Lie¬ 
big,  Hirsch  and  many  other  authors,  endorse  this  view.  All 
the  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  defective  nutrition  from  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  chemical  equilibrium  of  the  sodium  and  po¬ 
tassium  constituents  of  the  body  is  the  most  important  agent 
in  producing  scurvy.  It  does  not  seem  attrilmtable  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  sodium  chloride  alone. 

THE  CHLORIDE  B.-XLANCE,  OR  THE  AMOUNT  OF  CHLORINE  NEEDED 
BY  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

In  order  to  understand  the  influence  of  sodium  chloride  on 
the  human  body  it  is  necessarj^  to  consider  first  some  facts 
about  chlorine  itself. 

Chlorine  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity  and  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  electrolysis  of  NaCl  or  KCl,  or  by  the  action  of 
manganese  dioxide  on  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl).  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  poisonous. 

It  has  a  great  affinity  for  almost  all  the  elements,  forming 
chlorides  with  them.  This  is  often  attended  with  heat  and 
light  phenomena,  but  chlorine  itself  is  not  combustible,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  supporter  of  combustion. 

Chlorine  combines  readily  with  the  basic  radicals  to  form 
chlorides,  and  in  this  form  is  found  in  sea-water  and  in  other 
combinations,  such  as  the  chlorides  in  plants  and  animals,  both 
on  land  and  sea.  Pure  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium, 
calcium  potassium,  magnesium  and  lithium  are  poisonous. 

It  decomposes  with  water  and  other  hydrogen  compounds 
into  HCl  and  oxygen.  In  the  presence  of  water  it  wdll  thus 
bleach  indigo  and  other  organic  colors  by  liberating  nascent 
oxygen,  and  in  like  manner  it  can  destroy  organic  germs.  Its 
deadly  effect  is  thus  used  with  advantage  in  the  destruction 
of  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases.  It  is  a  powerful  disin¬ 
fectant  and  deodorant  and  is  much  used  chemically  as  an 
oxidizer. 

It  is  prone  to  attack  the  mucous  membranes  and  causes 
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much  irritation  in  them.  If  inhaled  in  the  lungs  it  can  cause 
death. 

The  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  are  among  the 
principal  salts  derived  from  plant  and  animal  food.  Either  of 
these  can  readily  be  obtained  unaltered  by  chemical  analysis 
from  the  different  tissues  and  secretions  of  the  body 

Potassium  chloride  salts  rank  next  to  those  of  sodium 
chloride  in  the  body.  They  are  the  predominant  salts  of  the 
muscles  and  a  common  ingredient  of  nearly  all  of  the  tissues 
and  fluids.  In  the  whole  muscular  system  chlorine  is  found 
combined  with  potassium.  In  general  potassium  may  be  said 
to  be  most  abundant  in  the  cells  and  sodium  most  abundant 
in  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Roth  of  these  as  well  as  chlorine 
are  found  in  the  brain. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  on  which  the 
processes  of  the  digestion  of  food  in  the  stomach  so  largely 
depend,  is  derived  from  the  chlorides  of  the  blood,  for  a  secre¬ 
tion  of  perfectly  typical  gastric  juice  takes  place  in  the  stom- 
aches  of  fasting  or  starving  animals.  HCl  is  normally  se¬ 
creted  by  the  parietal,  adelomorphous  or  oxyntic  cells  in  the 
fundus  of  the  stomach.  Chlorine  is  found  in  the  pepsin  of 
the  stomach  and  seems  an  actual  constituent  of  the  pepsin 
molecule.  Calm  showed  that  after  long  common  salt  starva¬ 
tion  the  stomachs  of  dogs  secreted  a  gastric  juice  with  pepsin 
but  no  free  HCl.  Chloride  starvation  eventuallv  influences 
the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  It  is  said  that  '  insufficient 
chlorides  with  the  food  cause  a  constant  decrease  of  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  chlorine  by  the  kidney,  for  the  body  retains  its 
necessary  chlorine  with  such  tenacity  that  at  last’ the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  chlorine  may  stop  entirely,  though  the  tissues  still 
persistently  retain  their  needed  chlorides. 

Sodium  and  potassium  chlorides  form  the  larger  part  of 
the  mineral  bodies  eliminated  by  the  perspiration,  but  the 
body  chlorides,  mainly  combined  with  Na  and  K,  are  chiefly 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  averaging  from  10  to  15  or  IG 
grams  per  day.  Of  these  salts  the  sodium  chloride  predom¬ 
inates.  The  blood  contains  four  grams,  or  eight  times  as 
much  chlorides  as  urea,  and  the  kidneys  eliminate  ten  grams 
of  chlorides  and  twenty  grams  of  urea,  or  twice  as  imich 
urea_  as  chlorides.  Herbert  Richardson  says  that  the  body’s 
physiologic  need  of  chloride  amounts  to  five  or  six  grams 
daily.  Achard  says  that  the  chloride  equilibrium  may  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  daily  ingestion  of  twenty-nine  grams  of  NaCl. 

Some  writers  contend  that  it  is  impossible  to  diminish  the 
normal  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  body  by  more  than  10  per 
cent  to  14  per  cent,  and  thev  claim  that  the  loss  of  water  is 
proportional  to  this.  In  thirsting  animals  a  loss  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  water  in  the  system  is  said  to  produce  a  moribund 
condition.  (See  “Experiments  With  An  Ash-free  Diet.”) 
Joslin  Goodall  says  that  the  body  retains  its  essential  chlorine 
with  such  tenacity  that  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
chlorine  in  the  body  can  be  removed.  The  addition  of  surplus 
chlorine  in  the  form  of  NaCl  to  the  diet  has  little  effect  in 
healthy  person.s  as  it  is  readily  eliminated.  The  return  to 
ordinary  diet  after  a  fortnight  of  ash-free  diet  has  caused 
an  enormous  increase  in  chlorine  excretion,  the  excretion 
being  in  some  cases  over  150  times  the  amount  noted  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  fasting. 

4  he  chlorides  of  the  body  are  excreted  by  the  glomeruli 
and  the  phosphates  by  the  tubules  of  the  kidney.  Von  Lim¬ 
beck,  Schwarz  and  Hijmans  van  de  Bergh  consider  that  the 
elimination  of  chlorides  is  inversely  proportional  to  that  of 
phosphoric  acid  (P205)  and  believe  that  the  chloride  re¬ 
tention  occurs  only  when  the  osmotic  equilibrium  of  the  body 
has  been  disturbed  in  consequence  of  the  increased  phosphoric 
acid  elimination.  The  retention  of  chlorine  is  thus  consid¬ 
ered  to  preserve  the  isotony  of  the  blood.  The  elimination  of 
phosphoric  acid  seems  to  vary  more  than  does  that  of  chlorine 
in  different  infective  processes.  Bunge  found  that  the  potas¬ 
sium  salts,  chiefly  as  the  phosphate  of  potassium,  were  almost 
exclusively  in  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  that  when  potassium 
salts  were^  absorbed  into  the  blood  plasma,  they  acted  as  a 
A’iolent  poison.  Chlorate  of  potash  destroyed  the  blood  cor¬ 
puscles.  Potassium  is  fourteen  times  more  toxic  than  sodium. 

1  he  amount  of  chloride  eliminated  is  influenced  by  the 
amount  ingested  with  the  food  as  well  as  by  the  state  of 
health  of  the  individual.  The  same  is  true  of  sodium  and 
potassium.  The  normal  elimination  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grams  (  150  to  225  grams)  of  chloride  per  day  is  reduced  in 
acute  febrile  states,  croupous  pneumonia,  during  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  pathological  or  inflammatory  exudates  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  jnanition.  In  some  cases,  as  in  pneumonia,  where 
the  chloride  elimination  is  almost  totally  lacking,  it  reap¬ 
pears  when  the  inflammatory  process  is  checked. 

Advanced  renal  or  cardiac  disease,  with  oedema,  dyspnoea, 
asystole,  etc.,  come  from  chloride  retention.  Such  retentioji 
is  also  noted  in  a  large  number  of  infective  processes,  the 


excretion  of  chlorides,  even  with  a  uniform  diet,  varying" 
from  day  to  day.  This  is  particularly  true  of  circulatory  dis¬ 
eases,  Bright’s  disease  and  other  kidney  diseases,  lobar  pneu¬ 
monia,  typhoid,  typhus,  intermittent  fever,  measles,  scarlatina,. 
rheumatic  fever  and  arthroidal  rheumatism,  gallstones,  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  lungs,  and  carcinoma  of  the  stomach.  Mueller 
found  a  decrease  in  chloride  elimination  in  all  the  cases  of 
carcinomatous  cachexia  which  he  examined.  Labbe  and  Furet 
found  that  in  obesity  the  chloride  balance  showed  decided 
retention  in  most  cases  and  that  there  was  quite  an  interval 
betwepi  the  filling  of  the  tissues  with  salt  and  their  hydration. 
1'his  is  true  in  other  cases  of  salt  retention.  Deprivation  of 
fluid  tends  to  increase  the  proportion  of  chlorides  in  the  tis¬ 
sues. 

Widal  puts  the  average  daily  consumption  of  salt  at  a  little 
over  one-half  ounce.  In  health  increased  ingestion  is  offset 
by  increased  excretion.  All  of  the  above  morbid  conditions- 
as  well  as  prematured  arterio-sclerosis,  chronic  headache  and 
nervousness  are  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  a  diet  poor  in 
chlorides,  such  as  from  two  to  six  grams  of  NaCl  a  day. 
Chloride  retention  indicates  impending  heart  failure,  hence 
all  treatment  of  heart  disease  must  be  directed  towards  ef¬ 
fecting  an  elimination  of  the  surplus  chlorides. 

In  recovery  from  the  above  diseases  and  in  malaria  and 
diabetes  an  increase  in  chloride  elimination,  irrespective  of 
food,  has  been  noted. 

SODIUM  CHLORIDE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

Sodium  chloride,  usually  known  as  NaCl  or  common  salt, 
is  a  constitutent  of  almost  all  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  and 
fluids  everywhere  and  is  formed  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
chemical  reactions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  it  is  found 
in  every  tissue  and  secretion  of  the  animal  bodv.  In  the  body 
fluids,  especially  in  the  blood,  it  is  most  abundant,  and  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  fairly  constant  proportion. 

In  the  body  it  aids  the  phenomenon  of  osmosis  and  main¬ 
tains  the  solution  of  the  alliuminoids.  As  the  physical  regula¬ 
tor  of  osmotic  pressure,  it  promotes  the  diffusion  of  fluids- 
through  the  membranes,  and  by  keeping  the  body  fluids  at  a 
fixed_  density  it  maintains  the  proper  percentage  of  water  in 
the  tissues.  Its  presence  in  normal  amount  is  thought  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  tissues  from  losing  or  taking  up  too  much  water. 

Though  salt  occurs  in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
main  salt  supply  of  the  body  comes  from  the  food  eaten- 
This  is  probably  decomposed  in  the  gastric  membrane  with 
the  eventual  formation  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl).  It  is- 
estimated  that  the  average  man  requires  from  fifteen  to  six¬ 
teen  grams  a  day  with  his  food.  About  two-thirds  of  this 
(ten  grams  are  normally  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  the  other 
third,  or  from  four  to  six  grams,  is  the  constant  and  indis¬ 
pensable  amount  needed  by  the  blood  serum  to  maintain  the 
nutrition  of  the  body.  The  amount  required  varies  with  the 
kind  of  food  eaten  and  the  amount  of  waste  induced  by  it  or 
the  bodily  activities.  Potassium  salts,  for  instance,  cause  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  secretion  of  chlorine  and  sodium. 

Salt  is  discharged  from  the  body  by  all  the  channels  of 
elimination,  notably  by  the  kidneys  when  the  food  supply  con¬ 
tains  the  normal  amount  of  salt.  When  food  contains  no’ 
salt,  the  kidneys  excretion  ceases  long  before  the  salt  is  ex¬ 
hausted  from  the  blood.  Similarly,  in  starvation  the  kidney 
elimination  of  NaCl  ceases,  while  the  blood  chlorides  remain 
unchanged.  Richaud  considers  that  the  facts  show  that  the 
kidneys  have  an  incontestable  electivity  in  the  work  of  extrac¬ 
tion  of  waste  products.  (See  Alb.  Richaud,  “La  Role  Physio- 
logique  et  Therap.eutique  du  Chlorure  de  Sodium,”  Jour,  de 
Pharmacie  et  de  Cliqie,  190C,  24.) 

Sodium  chloride  is  antiseptic  and  favors  the  desiccation  of 
the  organic  matter  that  it  touches.  It  is  used  to  preserve  eggs 
in  China,  and  butter,  kidney  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  olives,, 
cababges  and  other  perishable  foods,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
various  sorts  of  meat  and  fish  food. 

Bunge  (see  his  “Text-Book  of  Physiological  and  Patho¬ 
logical  Chemistry,”  1902),  says  that  the  amount  of  common 
salt  in  an  organism  corresponds  with  the  amount  in  the  en¬ 
vironment.  In  this  respect  NaCl  differ  from  potassium,  which 
is  an  integral,  indispensible  constituent  of  every  vegetable  and 
animal  cell.  Every  cell  has  the  power  to  draw  and  assimilate 
its  needed  amount  of  K  from  the  most  scantily  supplied  soil. 
All  sea  and  land  plants  have  abundant  potassium.  Only  sea¬ 
weeds  and  shore  plants  are  rich  in  sodium.  Land  vertebrates 
are  remarkably  rich  in  salt.  In  meat,  milk,  eggs  and  foods 
of  animal  origin  there  are  notable  quantities  of  sodium  chlo¬ 
ride  so,  that  no  salt  need  be  added  to  them  either  for  digestive 
or  other  purposes,  but  vegetable  foods  sometimes  require  a 
trifle  of  NaCl  to  make  them  palatable.  The  substitution  of 
KCl  is  found  to  satisfy  the  chloride-salt  craving  equally  well. 
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If  sodium  be  lacking  in  the  food  or  if  there  is  an  excess  of 
potassium  in  any  form  but  KCl,  the  K  combinations  are  re¬ 
placed  in  the  organism  by  NaCl  so  that  new  K  and  Na  com¬ 
pounds  are  produced  which  are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The 
organism  thus  becomes  poorer  in  NaCl,  which  therefore  must 
be  supplied  in  greater  amounts  from  the  outside.  Bunge  holds 
that  the  K  salts  on  entering  the  blood  bring  about  a  chemical 
reaction  whereby  NaCl  circulating  in  the  plasma  is  split; 
the  chloride  in  NaCl  combines  wdth  the  K,  while  the  acid  set 
free  from  the  K  salt  unites  with  Na,  and  both  products  are 
swept  away  by  the  kidney  elimination.  Na  is  thus  removed 
from  the  blood  and  can  only  be  replaced  by  food.  Animals 
deprived  of  sufficient  salt  are  said  to  suffer  from  anaemia, 
general  weakness  and  oedema. 

In  the  alimentary  canal  sodium  salts,  such  as  NaCl,  and 
water  are  readily,  absorbed  unchanged.  In  the  process  of  the 
absorption  of  these  and  of  other  digested  food,  the  columnar 
cells  lining  the  canal  seem  to  play  an  important  part.  When 
these  cells  are  diseased,  they  exfoliate  and  no  absorption  of 
digested  food  takes  place.  The  intestines  therefore  eliminate 
not  only  the  dead  columnar  cells  but  albumen  also,  together 
with  a  large  quantity  of  salt  which  have  both  accumulated  by 
reason  of  the  lack  of  absorption. 

Richaud  also  says  that  salt  plays  a  chemical  as  well  as  physi¬ 
cal  role  in  the  animal  economy,  for  some  of  it  is  separated, 
the  soduim  going  to  the  bile,  while  the  chlorine  unites  vvith 
hydrogen  to  form  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 
The  proportion  of  NaCl  in  the  stomach  is  generally  no  higher 
than  that  in  the  blood. 

Richaud  says  that  the  human  organism  needs  from  7  to  8 
grams  of  salt  daily.  Hubert  Richardson  (see  “The  Therapeu¬ 
tics  of  Nall,”  Amer.  Med.,  New  Series,  Vol.  1,  No.  4)  gives 
the  amounts  in  the  body  fluids  exclusive  of  the  variable  kid¬ 
ney  elimination  as  amounting  to  7.41  per  cent.  This  he  di¬ 
vides  thus :  Sweat,  1.00  per  cent ;  edematous  fluid,  0.85  per 
cent;  saliva,  0.84  per  cent;  bile,  0.70  per  cent;  plasma,  0.70 
per  cent;  muscle,  0.70  per  cent;  vitreous  humor,  0.68  per  cent; 
lymph,  0.60  per  cent;  amniotic  fluid,  0.56  per  cent;  pancreatic 
secretion,  0.30  per  cent;  milk,  0.23  per  cent;  succus  stomachi, 
0.20  per  cent;  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  0.05  per  cent. 

The  salts  furnished  by  the  food  must  agree  with  those  re¬ 
quired  by  the  body;  this  amount  varies  with  different  stages 
of  development.  Generally  speaking  the  progress  of  evolu¬ 
tion  corresponds  with  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  sodium  re¬ 
quired.  Bunge  says  that  cartilage,  the  oldest  of  the  body  tis¬ 
sues  is  richest  in  sodium.  It  is  histologically  identical  with 
the  tissue  in  the  skeleton  of  the  Salachians,  a  salt-water  ani¬ 
mal  during  its  whole  life. 

The  embryo  of  a  mammal  has  more  salt  than  a  new-born 
mammal.  The  animal  as  it  grows,  becomes  richer  in  potassium 
and  poorer  in  sodium.  The  water  proportion  of  the  organ¬ 
ism  also  decreases  with  growth.  Young  animals  are  80  per 
•cent  water,  whereas  adults  are  but  50  per  cent.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  growing  animals  require  more  salt  than  adults, _  yet  na¬ 
ture  provides  that  breast-fed  infants  should  get  but  little  salt, 
and  an  infant  weighing  six  or  seven  kilograms,  the  usual 
weight  in  the  sixth  month,  taking  about  a  liter  of  milk  a  day, 
and  gets  but  0.44  per  cen  chlorine  and  0.23  per  cent  of  Na^O. 
If  too  much  chloride  is  given  it  results  in  hyperacidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  with  corresponding  troubles  for  child  or  adult. 

Salt  is  a  stimulant  to  the  skin  when  applied  in  concentrated 
solution.  When  sprinkled  over  fresh  flesh  it  evolves  brine. 
It  is  the  salt  content  of  a  membrane  which  gives  it  its  power 
to  cause  water  to  flow  towards  the  side  on  which  the  salt  is 
found.  Combined  with  nitre  and  sal  ammoniac,  salt_  may  be 
used  as  a  stimulant  and  refrigerant  lotion  for  bruises  and 
sprains.  Interanlly  administered  it  acts  as  an  emetic,  cathar¬ 
tic  or  digestive. 

Red  blood  corpuscles  are  augmented  by  salt,  but  both  hypo¬ 
tonic  and  hypertonic  solutions  of  salt  decrease  the  phagocytic 
activity  of  the  leucocytes.  Undissolved  erythrocytes  are 
markedly  altered  in  their  constitution  after  the  treatment  of 
the  blood  with  a  saturated  NaCl  solution. 

Kenelm  Winslow  (see  “Veterinary  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,”  1908)  says  that  salt  solutions  in  the  blood  with¬ 
draw  fluid  lymph  from  the  tissues  by  osmotic  action,  and  thus 
apepar  to  stimulate  tissue  change,  as  there  is  an  increased 
elimination  of  nitrogen  by  the  kidneys.  The  vascular  ten¬ 
sion  is  thus  augmented  and  activity  of  the  Malpighian  bodies 
and  therefore  diuresis  results.  .  This  form  of  “salt  action”  is 
common  to  other  salts  of  the  alkalies. 

Sodium  chloride  is  the  most  important  inorganic  salt  in  the 
body.  It  is  eliminated  with  ease  and  has  a  direct  action  on 
elimination  for  the  quantity  eliminated  hy  the  kidneys  bears 
wider  normal  conditions  a  direct  relation  to  the  total  solids 
and  especially  to  the  total  nitrogen.  Whenever  an  excess  of  any 
salt  is  given  there  is  always  an  increased  amount  of  NaCl 


eliminated  with  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  urea.  Further¬ 
more,  if  the  NaCl  of  the  diet  be  too  much  reduced,  patho¬ 
logical  conditions  may  arise  from  the  retention  of  substances 
which  should  be  eliminated. 

The  excess  of  NaCl  in  the  stomach  reduces  the  amount  of 
succus  stomachi  and  HCb  Similarly  in  hyperchlorhydria  the 
amount  of  chlorides  eliminated  is  very  low  in  proportion  to 
the  total  nitrogen.  In  hypochlorhydria  the  reverse  is  true. 

SALT  IN  THE  BIOOD. 

Ash  forms  70  per  cent  of  the  blood.  Of  this  ash  about  61 
per  cent  is  sodium  chloride,  mostly  found  in  the  blood  serum. 
It  is  the  regulator  of  osmotic  pressure,  which  it  establishes 
and  maintains.  It  seems  to  be  an  agent  of  absorption  and 
secretion  so  necessary  that  the  proportion  of  it  in  the  blood 
cannot  be  much  changed.  The  conditions  of  diffusion  seem 
to  make  a  nearly  constant  proportion  a  physiological  neces¬ 
sity.  Its  action  is  thought  to  be  the  facilitating  of  the  flxa- 
tion  of  oxygen  by  the  globule. 

The  kidney  supervises  the  number  and  quality  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  osmotic  equilibrium 
which  it  establishes,  and  under  normal  conditions  the  excess 
of  salt  is  actively  and  freely  eliminated  by  the  healthy  kidney. 
A  small  portion  of  it  is  indispensable  to  the  life  of  man  and 
animals.  This  amount  is  said  to  be  but  seven  or  eight  grams 
a  day,  yet  an  adult  in  health  can  eat  and  eliminate  as  much 
as  200  grams  of  NaCl  daily. 

Though  salt  is  chiefly  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  yet  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  is  eliminated  from  the  body  by  the  sweat,  saliva 
and  bile  secretions,  which  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  it 
than  most  of  the  other  body  fluids  contain.  When  the  kid- 
nevs  are  overtaxed  these  are  stimulated  to  increase  the  sodium 
chloride  elimination.  Profuse  sweating,  Cohnheim  and  oth¬ 
ers  found,  led  to  a  decrease  of  the  liody  chlorides,  followed  by 
a  later  retention  of  chloride,  for  if  carried  too  far  the  loss 
of  chlorides  can  arrest  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  stomach. 

The  sodium  chloride  of  the  blood  is  most  abundant  in  tbe 
blood  plasma,  where  it  keeps  up  the  density  so  as  to  permit 
the  suspension  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  It  acts  as  a  sol¬ 
vent  for  both  serum  globulin  and  serum  albumin  and  permits 
the  distribution  of  nutrition  to  every  part  of  the  body  and 
also  dissolves  many  of  the  waste  products  of  metabolism. 

It  not  only  keeps  the  globulin  in  solution  in  the  blood  and 
lymph,  but  dissolves  pure  casein  and  has  a  curious  power  of 
impeding  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood. 

It  stimulates  proteid  metabolism, _  probably  aided  by  the 
tendency  of  its  sodium  to  form  combinations  with  the  proteids 
of  the  protoplasm.  Prof.  Forster  says  that  albumen  is  able 
to  change  into  blood  plasma  only  in  the  presence  of  certain 
salts,  of  which  sodium  chloride  is  one.  The  protoplasm  car¬ 
ries  on  oxidations  even  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen.  Mat¬ 
thews  says  that  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  water  is 
essential  to  all  oxidations.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see  how  salt, 
with  its  great  power  of  attracting  water,  would  facilitate  the 
oxidation  of  albumen  and  thus  increase  the  quantity  of  urea 
and  its  excretion. 

The  plasma  is  considered  an  ideal  solvent  of  the  various 
substances  necessary  either  for  nutrition  or  elimination,  and 
its  sodium  chloride  percentage  is  so  nearly  a  fixed  and  neces¬ 
sary  a  constituent  that  any  variation  causes  disturbances 
through  this  mechanism.  Howell  says  that  the  plasma  per¬ 
centage  of  NaCl  is  0.4  to  0.6.  Any  variation  in  this_  percent¬ 
age  makes  the  plasma  less  capable  of  performing  its  func¬ 
tions.  Even  in  pronounced  cases  of  chloride  retention  it  is 
not  appreciably  increased. 

The  total  amount  of  mineral  salts  in  the  blood  is  greater 
in  women  than  in  men ;  male  blood  is  richer  in  solids.  The 
usual  maximum  for  men  is  7.87  per  cent  and  for  women  8.6 
per  cent.  Of  these  salts  we  find  that  the  sodium,  magnesium 
and  calcium  salts  are  mainly  in  the  plasma,  while  the  potas¬ 
sium  salts  are  largely  in  the  corpuscles.  Male  blood  has 
4.079  per  cent  of  sodium  salts,  of  which  2.701  per  cent  is 
sodium  chloride.  Female  blood  bas  5.546  per  cent  of  sodium 
salts,  of  which  3.417  per  cent  is  NaCl.  Male  blood  has  3.469 
per  cent  of  potassium  salts,  of  which  2.062  are  potassium 
chloride,  whereas  only  1.623  per  cent  of  the  total  2.651  per 
cent  of  potassium  salt  in  female  blood  are  KCl.  Analyses 
show  that  female  blood  is  richer  in  sodium  chloride  and 
sodium  oxide,  the  latter  amount,  1.862  per  cent,  being  twice 
that  of  the  male,  and  is  also  richer  in  magnesium  and  cal¬ 
cium  phosphates,  but  male  blood  is  richer  in  sodium  phosphate 
and  potassium  chloride,  as  well  as  potassium  sulphate  and 
phosphate. 

Living  protoplasm  is  always  rich  in  potassium  salts ;  the 
bathing  interior  medium  is  rich  in  sodic  salts,  especially  NaCl. 
Lymph  contains  more  chlorides  than  serum. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  conditions  women  seem  especially 
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sensitive  to  an  excess  of  sodium  chloride.  Most  people  now- 
adaA'S  eat  more  salt  than  necessary,  often  eating  over  ten 
times  the  maximum  required  by  the  system.  Bunge  thinks 
that  with  a  diet  of  cereals  and  legumes,  one  or  two  grams  of 
added  salt  would  be  sufficient,  yet  some  people  eat  and  elim¬ 
inate  over  100  grames  daily.  Richaud  says  that  in  any  per¬ 
son,  if  the  renal  circulation  be  diminished,  the  blood  becomes 
surcharged  with  sodium  chloride.  Its  molecular  concentration 
will  only  augment  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  blood  then 
seeks  to  free  itself  from  the  surplus  salt  and  the  kidneys  be¬ 
ing  closed,  calls  into  play  other  regulatory  mechanisms  and 
uses  the  glands  of  the  skin,  the  salivary  glands,  and  even  the 
digestive  tube  itself  can  be  forced  to  supplement  the  kidney. 
If  these  do  not  carry  off  all  the  excess  of  chlorides,  the  blood 
then  seeks  to  free  itself  by  filling  with  the  surplus  salt  all 
the  adjacent  tissues,  the  interstitial  lymphatic  spaces,  the  in¬ 
tercellular  plasmatic  spaces  and  even  the  interior  of  the  cells. 
This  endangers  the  cellular  life  of  the  tissues  and  makes  the 
interstitial  humors  hypertonic.  In  the  effort  to  return  to 
their  usual  state  of  concentration,  since  the  blocking  of  all  of 
the  passages  makes  the  elimination  of  the  salt  otherwise  im¬ 
possible,  they  draw  water  to  dilute  the  salt  and  oedemas  thus 
result.  Oedema  of  the  lung  can  thus  be  provoked  in  animals 
experimentally  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  a  hypertonic 
solution  of  sodium  chloride.  I'his  is  also  the  case  in  the 
oedema  of  Bright’s  disease  and  other  swellings. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  AN  EXCESS  OF  SALT. 

Persons  who  indulge  in  salt  to  excess  are  technically  called 
halophagists,  and  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  among 
which  are  catarrhal  affections,  skin  diseases,  thirst,  chilliness, 
emaciation,  and  urinary  disorders,  such  as  an  excess  of  renal 
secretion  irrespective  of  drink,  the  water  being  taken  up  from 
the  tissues.  If  the  salt  absorption  be  carried  to  immoderate 
lengths,  vomitings  and  intestinal  disturbances,  such  as 
diarrhoea,  gastro-enteritis,  and  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
throat,  result. 

CHRONIC  SALT  POISONING. 

For  nearly  a  century  a  few  scientists  and  physicians  have 
been  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Europe  to  the 
question  of  the  dangers  of  adding  salt  to  natural  foods.  In 
1835  Dr.  William  Mateer,  physician  to  the  Belfast  hospital 
and  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution, 
published  an  article  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and 
Chemical  Sciences  on  “The  Injurious  Effects  of  Salt  on  the 
Animal  System.”  His  views  were  endorsed  by  many  of  his 
professional  contemporaries  in  Dublin.  He  contended  that 
while  a  .sparing  use  of  salt  might  not  be  incompatible  with 
good  health,  yet  “the  immoderate  itse  of  it  made  by  the  poorer 
classes  proves  highly  injurious  in  causing  changes  in  the 
quality  of  the  food  which  render  it  less  nutritious,  or  still 
more  directly  by  acting  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach.” 

Among  the  symptoms  produced  w^ere  lassitude,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  cough,  difficulty  in  breathing,  stitches  in  the  chest 
and  other  ailments  which  were  speedily  relieved  by  the  dis¬ 
use  of  salt. 

Robert  Howard,  an  old  writer,  says  that  salt  also  causes 
asthma,  old  age,  tumors,  swellings,  chilblains,  melancholia, 
hypochondria,  a  tendency  to  suicide,  the  diseases  of  women, 
palpitations  and  leprous,  rheumatic  and  liver  complaints.  Salt 
is  also  credited  with  playing  a  part  in  the  development  of 
cancer,  consumption  and  blindness. 

Nowadays  it  is  recognized  that  sodium  chloride  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  vertigo,  hallucinations,  flashes  of  light,  ringing 
in  the  ear  and  other  defects  of  the  eye  and  ear,  loss  of  mem¬ 
ory,  and  decayed  teeth.  It  is  also  considered  a  factor  in 
arterio-sclerosis  or  hardening  of  the  arteries,  Bright’s  disease, 
dropsy,  certain  heart  affections  and  epilepsy,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  forms  of  insanity.  In  all  of  these  troubles  a  salt-free 
diet  has  been  found  beneficial.  Some  thirty  years  ago  the 
Parisian  authorities  found  that  most  inebriates  could  be  cured 
of  their  thirst  for  alcohol  by  the  adoption  of  a  salt-free  diet. 

In  an  article  on  “The  Sodium  Chloride  Habit”  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Medical  Times  (August,  1896)  Dr.  C.  Woodward  says: 
“Our  observations  have  been  that  any  one  who  has  eaten 
from  one  to  three  drachms  of  salt  daily  for  several  years  is 
affected  with  the  following  symptoms :  First,  a  thickening 
and  partial  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  and  almost  a  con¬ 
tinual  sore  throat ;  second,  a  pale  and  waxy  color  and  dryness 
of  the  cuticle,  which  perspires  too  freely  on  physical  exer¬ 
tion;  third,  constipation;  fourth,  chronic  diarrhoea;  fifth, 
abnormal  appetite ;  sixth,  retarded  endosmosis  and  exosmosis ; 
seventh,  plethora  and  corpulency;  eighth,  thin  blood,  slow  cir¬ 
culation  and  lower  temperature;  ninth,  catarrh;  tenth,  dand¬ 
ruff  of  the  scalp ;  eleventh,  skin  diseases ;  twelfth,  deposits 
and  abscesses.” 

The  elimination  of  salt  from  the  diet  relieves  all  of  the 
above  symptoms. 


Salt  has  a  tendency  to  thicken  the  tendons  and  stiffen  the 
joints,  hence  professional  acrobats  and  athletes  adopt  a  salt- 
free  diet. 

A  strongly  salted  regimen  causes  an  increased  amount  of 
urea  and  a  sensible  elevation  of  temperature.  Richaud  and 
others  agree  that  the  prolonged  and  excessive  use  of  salt  is 
unhealthful,  and  indicates  a  perversion  of  taste  requiring  the 
need  of  an  excitation  comparable  to  the  acquired  taste  for 
alcohol  and  other  intoxicants. 

There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  retention  of  water 
and  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  body.  Sandelewsky  showed 
this  and  Von  Leyden’s  experiments  showed  that  in  fever  there 
is  a  retention  of  water.  In  the  high  fever  of  pneumonia  as 
well  as  in  scarlet  fever  there  were  found  associated  wdth  it  a 
gain  in  weight,  a  retention  of  sodium  chloride  and  a  dilution 
of  the  organic  contents  of  the  blood.  Afte^  the  crisis  these 
conditions  were  progressively  reversed. 

The  body  contains  five  times  as  much  sodium  as  ixitassium 
and  unlike  potassium,  whose  effects  are  felt  mostly  by  the 
higher  mental  faculties,  the  sodium  salts  chiefly  affect  the 
vegetative  or  animal  part  of  one’s  nature,  hence  the  effects 
of  salt  poisoning  can  be  most  profitably  studied  in  animals, 
for  in  them  it  is  more  often  m^iifested  in  a  direct  and  acute 
form. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  added  salt  on  animals,  older 
writers  from  observation  were  led  to  conclude  that  it  caused 
many  diseases,  chief  of  which  were  consumption,  eye  diseases 
and  diseases  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  that  it'  favored  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  certain  noxious  parasites.  This  last  point  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  more  investigation  than  it  has  received  in 
recent  years.  Salt  kills  many  bacteria. 

ACUTE  SALT  POISONING. 

According  to  recent  veterinary  works  the  symptoms  of 
sudden  or  acute  poisoning  by  common  salt  are  in  animals 
chiefly  manifested  in  signs  of  gastro-enteritis  combined  with 
conditions  resembling  paralysis.  The  salt  is  especially  irritant 
if  given  in  a  concentrated  solution  with  subsequent  depriva¬ 
tion  of  water.  Hogs  are  especially  susceptible  to  salt  poison¬ 
ing.  Chickens  are  often  poisoned  by  pick-up  bits  of  salt  in¬ 
stead  of  pebbles,  or  by  salt  in  the  food  thrown  out  to  them. 
Cattle  have  been  poisoned  by  the  salty  water  from  an  ice 
cream  freezer  thrown  out  on  the  grass.  Brine  and  the  brine 
of  herrings  and  meat  are  even  more  poisonous  to  them,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ptomaines  which  have  been  dissolved  out  of  the 
meats  into  the  brine.  These  combinations  provoke  symptoms 
of  an  epileptic  nature  in  animals  and  probably  in  man  also. 
A  chloride-free  diet  has  been  found  beneficial  in  epilepsy. 
After  an  attack  of  ordinary  epilepsy  in  man  there  is  a  large 
elimination  of  phosphoric  acid. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  in  small  quantity  added  salt 
excites  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  and  thus 
stimulates  the  digestive  function.  Col  Smith  (see  “x\  Manual 
of  Veterinary  Hygiene,”  1906)  from  his  experience  with 
British  army  horses  says  that  in  South  Africa  in  the  case 
of  animals  the  addition  of  salt  to  a  diet  is  ineffectual  in  caus¬ 
ing  a  larger  percentage  of  digestibility,  though  by  improving 
the  flavor  it  may  cause  a  large  amount  of  food  to  be  con¬ 
sumed. 

He  considers  it  quite  certain  that  animals  can  be  kept  in 
perfect_  health  without  added  salt,  merely  by  the  small  amount 
of  sodium  salts  which  exist  naturally  in  foods,  but  custom 
gives  them  more,  which  is  eaten  if  given,  but  one  ounce  of 
common  salt  a  day  should  not  be  exceeded  and  one-half  ounce 
would,  he  thinks,  probably  meet  all  requirements.  Prudent 
farmers  when  fattening  stock  object  to  giving  them  salt.  The 
celebrated  Arabian  horses,  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world, 
are  not  fed  with  salt. 

Gohier  says  that  the  poisonous  dose  for  a  horse  is  from  two 
to  three  pounds.  Hertwig  says  that  for  cattle  it  is  from  four 
to  five  pounds.  For  a  pig  it  is  from  seven  to  eight  ounces 
only  and  for  a  dog,  but  six  to  seven  ounces.  Sparrows, 
chickens,  snails,  frogs  and  toads  are  easily  killed  by  salt. 

The  symptoms  of  simple  salt  poisoning  are  cessation  of 
eating,_  dry,  hot  red  mouth,  intense  thirst,  vomiting  in  vomit¬ 
ing  animals,  colic  or  colicky  pains,  watery  diarrhoea  and  fre¬ 
quent  urination  from  the  effort  of  the  system  to  eliminate  the 
excess  poison  of  salt. 

There  next  follows  great  bodily  or  muscular  weakness, 
staggering,  falling,  spasms,  paralysis  of  varying  distribution, 
particularly  of  the  hind  limbs  in  horses,  weak  pulse,  stupor, 
red  buccal  mucosa,  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eye,  and 
even  blindness  and  trembling.  In  chickens  giddiness  and 
rotary  movements  are  common. 

In  pigs  and  sometimes  in  horses  and  dogs  there  are  now 
and  then  fits  of  cramps  resembling  epilepsy,  weakness  of  the 
heart,  small  weak  pulse,  dyspnoea  followed  by  death  within 
from  six  to  forty-eight  hours.  If  the  condition  be  more  pro- 
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longed,  anaemia  develops.  In  cattle  there  are  sometimes  ap¬ 
pearances  of  enteritis. 

The  post  mortem  lesions  show  that  there  is  congestion  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  with  points  of  eccymoses,  the 
mucosa  of  the  bladder  is  reddened,  the  blood  is  fluid  and  of 
a  bright  red  color  and  there  is  more  or  less  congestion  of 
the  cerebellum  and  of  the  medulla  and  the  meninges. 

The  resemblance  of  these  symptoms  to  the  human  symptoms 
of  acute  salt  poisoning  and  to  the  diseased  conditions  which 
result  from  the  chronic  ingestion  of  too  much  salt,  make 
them  of  especial  interest  in  our  consideration  of  the  salt  ques¬ 
tion. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  SALT  WATER. 

Jacques  Loeb  has  demonstrated  that  a  pure  solution  of 
NaCl  of  the  sarne  solution  as  sea  water  is  poisonous,  although 
a  solution  of  nine  grams  per  1,000  is  innocuous  to  the  an¬ 
atomical  elements.  It  is  well  known  that  salt  water  in  excess 
IS  poisonous  and  causes  dreadful  suffering  ere  death  brings 
relief.  The  drinking  of  large  quantities  of  sea  water  by  ship¬ 
wrecked  persons  has  been  followed  by  more  or  less  intense 
dehrimus,  which  after  exhaustion  of  the  vitality  of  the  suf¬ 
ferer  js  followed  by  more  or  less  speedy  death. 

In  ignorance  of  this  fact  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  once 
ordered  his  midshipmen  to  drink  sea  water,  thinking  that  in 
nils  way  they  would  become  better  adapted  to  a  sailor’s  life. 
The  obedient  fellows  drank  of  it,  but  unfortunately  died  from 
the  effects. 

It  is  nearly  universally  known  that  meats  and  other  edible 
substances  can  be  temporarily  preserved  from  decay  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt.  The  Chinese 
even  preserve  fruits,  roots  and  flowers  in  brine.  Corned  beef 
IS  prepared  by  soaking  meat  in  brine  for  several  days.  The 
brine  acts  upon  the  muscular  tissues  and  toughens  the  meat. 
Brine  after  being  concentrated  by  long  use  often  acquires 
poisonous  properties  from  changes  in  the  organic  matter 
which  it  has  dissolved  out  of  the  meat.  Liebig  and  Parkes 
have  estimated  that  the  brine  thus  dissolves  out  of  the  meat 
one-third  of  its  organic  material  and  natural  salts,  for  myosin 
itself  is  found  to  be  soluble  in  strong  salt  solution.  For  this 
reason  such  meats  require  longer  cooking.  Ordinary  salted 
meat  usually  becomes  somewhat  blanched  by  the  action  of  the 
salt  upon  the  haemoglobin  contained  in  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  muscle  fiber.  Salt  has  a  faculty  of  absorbing  moisture 
from  food  and  thus  dries  it  while  preserving  it.  hence  all  salt 
meats  are  drier,  less  digestible  and  somewhat  less  nutritious 
than  fresh  meats. 

Since  potassium  can  so  often  be  advantageously  substituted 
for  sodium  in  foods,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  it  has  lately 
been  found  possible  to  restore  the  dried  flesh  of  mummies  to 
their  natural  appearance  by  the  use  of  certain  potassium  so¬ 
lutions.  All  salted  meat  should  be  thoroughlv  soaked  in  pure 
water  to  remove  the  excess  salt  before  it  is  cooked  and  eaten. 
If  there  be  any  deterioration  in  the  meat  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  dangers  of  salt  can  be  neutralized  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  calcium  chloride.  Further  than  this,  it  was  found 
by  Labarraque  in  1840  that  even  putrid  meat,  if  immersed 
for  two  hours  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime 
and  40  parts  of  water  and  then  washed  several  times  in  fresh 
water,  lost  its  disagreeable  odor,  and  became  as  agreeable  to 
the  taste  as  if  no  putrefaction  had  ever  taken  place.  It  was 
also  claimed  that  the  chloride  used  never  incommoded  the 
sick  or  well  persons  in  the  least  when  they  ate  of  the  purified 
meat. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer  and  I.  Auer  (see  “The  Relations  of  the 
Salts  to  the  Peristalsis  of  the  Gastro-Intestinal  Canal,”  Amer. 
Jour.  Physiol.,  1906,  1-17)  says:  “Calcium  is  capable  of  cor¬ 
recting  the  disturbances  of  the  inorganic  equilibrium  in  the 
animal  body,  whatever  the  direction  of  the  deviation  from  the 
normal  may  be.  Any  abnormal  effect  which  sodium,  potas¬ 
sium  or  magnesium  may  produce,  whether  the  abnormality  be 
in  the  direction  of  increased  irritability  or  of  decreased  ir¬ 
ritability,  calcium  is  capable  of  re-establishing  the  normal 
equilibrium.  After  all,  this  is  not  a  theory,  but  only  a  de¬ 
scription  of  facts.” 

Residues  of  brine  and  infiltrations  of  salt  water  are  very 
injurious  to  man  and  domestic  animals  who  consume  the  con¬ 
taminated  waters.  Salted  and  sea  waters  or  waters  rich  in 
chlorides  are  generally  destructive  of  vegetation,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  actually  impossible  to  free  a  river  of  the  salt  it  contains. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  free  a  river  of  calcium,  such 
as  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  a  very  violent  poison  for  fish. 
A  little  sodium  chloride  will  neutralize  it.  It  was  hy  this 
chemical  action  evidently,  that  the  prophet  Elisha  in  the  Bible 
story  healed  the  waters  and  barren  ground  with  a  cruse  of 
water  and  salt. 

POISONING  BY  BRINE. 

To  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  salt  poisoning  brine  poison¬ 


ing  adds  the  symptoms  of  brain  irritation  and  spasms  char¬ 
acteristic  of  ptomaine  poisoning.  These  are  found  to  be 
®  1  .u  ^1  .  ^  ptomaines  and  toxins  dissolved  in  old  brine 
t  he  lethal  dose  varies  with  the  concentration  of  the  fluid  and 
Its  age,  but  Reynal  found  that  for  a  dog  the  lethal  dose  was 
usuall>  from  six  to  seven  ounces;  for  a  pig,  one-half  pint, 
and  for  a  horse  three  and  a  half  pints.  It  is  most  frequently 
seen  in  hogs  who  have  fed  on  salted  kitchen  waste  and  on 
the  liquids  from  salt  beef,  pork  or  fish.  Herring  brine  and 
the  brine  frorn  the  salted  meats  of  butcher  shops  are  a  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  the  poisoning  of  hogs  and  dogs.  These  are 

(Reyifai)  four  or  five  months  old 

Brine  poisoning  symptoms  are  most  clearly  studied  in  ani¬ 
mals.  The  especially  characteristic  signs  of  this  poisoning 
are:  Nervous  irritability,  grinding  the  teeth,  spasms  of  the 
jaw  cramps  of  an  epileptic  nature,  opisthotonus  and  pleuros- 
thotonus,  rolling  the  eyes  (nystagmus),  convulsive  winking 
or  blinking,  dilated  pupil,  blindness,  widespread  twitching 
vertigo,  staggering  gait,  epileptiform  seizures,  trismus,  twist¬ 
ing  the  body  round,  the  phenomena  of  chronic  hydrocephalus 
stupor,  insensibility,  amaurotic  pupils  and  blindness.  In  cows 
abortion  and  even  prolapse  of  the  uterus  is  produced  The 
course  of  these  symptoms  is  very  acute,  resulting  in  death  in 

tW  bf  mortems  show  in  animals 

that  bpides  the  lesions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  there 

and  cSbellum^^^’^"  encephalon,  especially  the  medulla 

The  old  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  contended  that  salt 
caused  not  only  a  wasting  of  the  body,  but  that  the  added 
salt  used  m  seasoning  and  preserving  animal  food  was  fore- 
most  in  the  production  of  dreadful  diseases  which  were  mani¬ 
fested  in  a  variety  of  forms,  developed  according  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  influences  of  bodily  habits,  modes  of  life,  occupations, 
climate  and  other  attendant  circumstances 

In  Europe  we  find  salt  in  general  use  for  ages  past.  Pliny 
essential  to  a  decent  life,  and  in  more  recent  times 
the  dreaded  pellagra,  a  skin  disease  prevalent  in  Italy,  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fact  that  the  poverty  of  the  people  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  buy  salt.  Pellagra,  however,  is  now  at¬ 
tributed  to  other  sources.  Whether  salt  with  food  hinders 
the  development  of  its  parasites  is  another  question.  In.  chol¬ 
era  a  lack  of  salt  in  the  blood  has  been  noted, 'but  whether 
that  is  a  predisposing  condition  to  or  an  effect  of  the  activity 
of  the  cholera  bacillus,  is  also  a  question  deserving  more 
lengthy  consideration  than  can  here  be  given 

The  Germans  consider  salt  the  gift  of  God.  In  their  es¬ 
teem  It  IS  linked  with  sunshine  as  indispensable  to  life  This 
seems  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  while  a  little  of  either 
salt,  sun  Jine  or  electricity  is  stimulating  to  life,  too  much  of 
any  of  them  is  fatal. 

Salt  was  a  peculiarly  appropriate  symbol  for  evil  spirits 
for  the  original  concept  of  the  latter  was  that  they 
were  primarily  angels  of  light,  whose  acts  after 
then  transformation  were  as  malignant  as  the  effects  of  an 
excep  of  salt  primarily  beneficial  to  man.  The  sin-eaters  of 
Scotland  iised  salt  m  their  rites.  Similarly  at  every  little 
s  rine  in  Guatemala  salt  was  offered  as  an  appropriate  and 
acceptable  gift  to  the  gods.  The  Buddhists  use  salt  in  their 
sacrifices  and  the  Mohammedans,  Arabs,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
the  people  of  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia  and  other  places  burn  salt 
in,  their  rites  to  remave  devils  or  to  make  appeals  to  spirit 
powers.  Customs  and  traditions  everywhere  show  that  it 
represents  some  primitive  mystical  thought  whose  original 
signinccince  has  been  in  some  cases  perverted. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  by  salt  lovers  that  because  of  the 
references  to  it  in  the  Bible,  salt  is  a  food  that  meets  with 
divine  approval  and  is  beneficial  accordingly  even  in  large 
amounts.  Eor  this  reason  we  will  briefly  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  all  the  full  significance  of  the 
salt  symbolism  in  Hebrew  and  Christian  theology.  Robert 
Howard  in  1850  published  a  curious  but  interesting  book  in 
which  he  contends  that  salt  was  the  essence  of  the  forbid¬ 
den  fruit  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  that  man’s  loss  of 
Edens  purity,  joys,  sinlessness,  privileges  and  endless  life 
came  from  eating  it.  At  first  sight  this  seems  absurd,  but  it 
IS  undeniable  that  the  Bible  ordered  the  Israelites  to  sprinkle 
salt  on  the  burnt  ofYerings  which  they  were  ordered  to  sac- 
rifice  as  an  atonement  for  their  own  and  Adam’s  sin  in  Eden. 
Salt  in  this  instance  possibly  represented  the  perversion  of 
man’s  divine  life. 

Some  of  the  mystical  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages  grew 
quite^  enthused  over  the  spiritual  mysteries  or  “blessed  se¬ 
crets”  of  sin.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  far  deeper  spiritual 
significance  to  the  “Melech  brith”  or  God’s  covenant  of  salt 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  than  is  apparent  on  the 
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surface.  In  the  light  of  Bible  history  it  would  seem  to  have 
symbolized  that  the  human  party  to  it  invoked  on  himself  the 
disasters  caused  by  excess  of  salt  if  he  failed  to  keep  his  part 
of  the  covenant,  for  in  Jeremiah  XVII  :t)  it  is  predicted  for 
the  covenant-breaking  tribe  of  Judah  that  "Judah  for  his  sins 
shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilderness  in  a  salt 
land  and  not  inhabited.”  This  is  significant  because  Judah  was 
one  of  the  Israelitish  tribes  bound  to  God  by  an  everlasting 
covenant  of  salt,  and  especially  because  King  David  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  king¬ 
dom  was  given  to  David  and  his  seed  by  a  "covenant  of  salt.  ’ 
Many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  today  claim  descent  from 
this  David,  King  of  Judah.  It  would  be  historically  interest¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  how  many  of  their  troubles  and  fieshly  in¬ 
firmities  are  connected  with  an  excess  of  salt. 

The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  of  Palestine  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  regions  were  descended  from  Abraham’s  nephew.  Lot, 
and  seem  also  to  have  been  bound  to  God  like  the  other  He¬ 
brew  races  by  a  Divine  covenant  of  salt,  with  the  curse  of 
salt  as  a  penalty  for  their  disobedience.  Lot’s  wife,  for  her 
disobedience  of  the  Divine  commands  when  fieeing  from  the 
burning  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  was  turned  into  a  pillar 
of  salt.  Centuries  later  the  Hebrew  prophet  Zephaniah 
(Chap.  11:9)  prophesied  in  the  name  of  God  that  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment  for  their  misdoings,  “surely  Moab  shall  be  as  Sodom, 
and  the  children  of  Ammon  as  Gomorrah,  even  the  breeding 
of  nettles,  and  salt-pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation.”  The  re¬ 
vised  version  of  the  Bible  says  “a  possession  of  nettles,”  etc. 
Only  those  who  have  seen  the  desolation  of  a  salt  or  cactus- 
covered  desert  can  appreciate  the  full  desolation  implied  by 
this  curse.  Howard  says  that  salt  on  lands  causes  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  vile  plants  and  weeds,  thorns,  thistles,  etc.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  kill  many  nutritive  food  plants. 

Another  form  of  the  salt  curse  seems  referred  to  in  li 
Esdras,  8,  9,  10,  where  it  is  said  that  “women  shall  bring 
forth  monsters  and  salt  shall  be  found  in  the  sweet  waters; 
then  shall  wit  hide  itself  and  understanding  withdraw  into  its 
secret  chamber,  and  shall  be  sought  of  many  and  yet  not 
found ;  then  shall  unrighteousness  be  multiplied  upon  the 
earth.” 

As  blood  contains  a  relatively  constant  percentage  of  salt, 
primitive  meat  eaters  have  often  been  accustomed  to  dip 
flesh  in  the  blood  before  eating  it.  In  Genesis  9  :4,  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  expressly  forbidden.  Before  the  flood  men  had  been 
supposed  to  be  vegetarians,  but  after  the  flood  the  Lord  told 
Noah  and  his  sons  that  “Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall 
be  meat  for  you  :  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all 
things.  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood 
thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat.” 

Whether  this  law  was  meant  to  be  a  temporary  or  perma¬ 
nent  one  to  protect  the  Hebrews  from  an  excess  of  salt  can¬ 
not  here  be  discussed,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at 
that  time  such  a  law  was  made  necessary  by  the  conditions 
that  obtained  for  a  long  time  after  the  flood.  All  of  the 
submerged  regions  round  about  must  have  been  affected  by 
the  salt  in  “the  fountains  of  the  great  deep”  which  the  ac¬ 
count  says  were  then  broken  up,  and  these  sea  waters  were 
undoubtedly  made  more  saline  by  the  torrents  of  rain  from 
the  skies  which  would  wash  out  the  saline  matter  in  the  hills. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  flesh  of  all  creatures  browsing  on 
the  plains  after  the  salty  waters  had  subsided  would  tend  to 
become  so  super-saturated  with  salt  that  the  addition  of  their 
salty  blood  would  be  dangerous. 

Whatever  may  be  the  original  meaning  of  the  ancient  salt 
symbolism,  a  little  experimentation  will  convince  any  one 
that  a  low-salt  diet  is  of  advantage  not  only  in  the  specific 
diseased  conditions  mentioned  in  this  paper,  but  that  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  favorable  to  tranquility  of  mind  and  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  instincts.  The  facts  indicate  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  salt-poor  diet  would  be  found  beneficial  in  sana- 
toriums  of  many  kinds,  penitentiaries  and  various  reform  in¬ 
stitutions,  as  well  as  by  intelligent  persons  in  private  life. 
They  also  indicate  that  the  amount  of  salt  used  in  preserved 
or  canned  foods  should  be  most  carefully  adjusted,  and  bal¬ 
anced  with  calcium  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  danger  of 
their  excess  salt  on  the  weakened  or  impaired  constitutions 
of  possible  consumers. 


THINGS  THAT  GROW  WILD. 

d’he  family  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  country 
place,  whether  an  abandoned  farm  or  neyly  settled 
suburb  or  ancestral  homestead,  will  be  likely  to  have  a 
different  taste  in  foods  from  that  of  the  natives  of  the 
region.  City  folk,  thanks  to  foreign  chefs,  have 
learned  to  eat  and  to  enjoy  many  things  which  the  av¬ 
erage  country  housekeeper  would  never  think  of  serv¬ 
ing  to  her  family.  The  disadvantage  the  city  house¬ 
keeper  is  under,  however,  lies  in  her  unfamiliarity 
with  these  things  in  their  growing  state.  iMaterial  for 
soups,  salads  and  sauces  is  sometimes  growing  wild 
in  her  very  back  yard. 

One  of  the  most  delicious  and  beneficent  of  drinks, 
for  exampie.  is  dewberry  cordial,  and  the  dew'berry 
grows  on  the  most  abandoned  of  farms.  It  is  much 
like  a  blackberry  and  belongs  to  the  same  family,  but 
is  round  like  a  raspberry  instead  of  being  thimble¬ 
shaped  like  the  true  blackberry.  The  recipe  for  the 
cordial  presupposes  considerable  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  children  of  the  family,  for  it  calls  for  half  a 
bushel  of  berries  and  a  peck  of  roots.  However,  it  can 
be  made  with  much  less,  if  the  proportions  are  kept 
true.  The  roots  should  be  washed  very  carefully  and 
boiled  in  five  gallons  of  water  until  the  liquid  is  re¬ 
duced  to  one  gallon.  Then  strain,  boil  up,  skim,  and 
add  the  juice  of  the  berries,  which  have  been  cooked 
for  ten  minutes  and  then  strained.  Cook  five  minutes 
and  skim  carefully ;  add  five  pounds  of  sugar,  an  ounce 
of  whole  allspice,  an  ounce  of  race-ginger  (under¬ 
ground  ginger-root),  and  a  handful  of  caraway  seed. 
Boil  it,  stirring  slowly,  fifteen  minutes  longer  and  re¬ 
move  from  the  fire.  Add  one  quart  of  whiskey  to  two 
quarts  of  juice,  let  it  cool,  strain,  bottle  and  seal.  It 
is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  make  this  cordial,  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  improving  with  age.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  a  tal3lesponful  of  water,  taken  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  is  nearly  an  insurance  against 
any  digestive  trouble. 

Incidentally,  caraway  (Queen  Anne’s  lace)  usually 
grows  wild,  and  the  seeds  thereof  are  good  for  cookies. 

Dandelions  are  not  only  good  for  “greens”  and  the 
young  leaves  good  for  salad,  but  are  an  excellent 
tonic  for  the  liver.  The  Italians  are  great  dandelion- 
eaters,  and  usually,  when  a  colony  of  them  settles 
anywhere,  the  dandelions  are  cleaned  out  for  miles 
around  in  a  couple  of  seasons. 

Sorrel,  which  will  grow  where  nothing  else  will,  is 
good  either  for  salad  or  sandwiches  or  soup.  Recipes 
for  sorrel  soup  will  be  found  in  any  Erench  cook¬ 
book.  Chop  the  leaves  small  and  mix  them  with 
dressing  and  they  are  good  for  sandwich  filling,  and 
combined  with  boiled  eggs  they  are  a  good  salad. 

Mustard,  caught  young,  is  also  good  for  use  in 
salad.  Watercress  grows  wild  in  many  places,  and  if 
you  have  a  brook  at  hand,  you  can  raise  bushels  of  it. 
Lettuce  and  radishes  can  be  raised  with  the  very 
slightest  coaxing,  but  they  hardly  belong  to  the  hardy 
things  that  grow  wild  and  turn  into  actual  weeds. 

Tansy,  which  grew  in  England  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  ])robably  brought  to 
this  country  by  our  Pilgrim  ancestors,  who  used  it  as 
a  preservative  of  meats,  now  grows  wild  all  along 
roadsides.  It  can  be  easily  recognized  by  its  smell, 
which,  once  known,  is  never  forgotten.  Tansy  pud¬ 
ding  is  an  old,  old  dish  of  English  origin,  but  for  it 
you  should  have  young  tansy  leaves,  to  avoid  a  rank 
taste.  Grind  up  enough  of  these  in  a  meat-grinder 
or  mortar  to  make  three  tablespoonfuls  of  juice,  and 
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add  enough  finely  crumbed  bread  to  take  up  the  juice. 
Add  three  ounces  of  almonds  blanched  and  pounded, 
two  ounces  of  sugar  and  the  same  of  butter,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel,  three  beaten  eggs  and 
half  a  pint  of  milk.  Put  in  a  mould  or  double  boiler 
and  cook  like  a  custard,  and  serve  hot,  with  lemon 
sauce.  It  may  seem  that  there  is  more  of  almost  any¬ 
thing  else  than  of  tansy,  but  the  tansy  taste  is  perva¬ 
sive. 

Pigweed  is  not  good  for  anything.  Purslane,  some¬ 
times  known  as  “pusley,”  has  been  used  both  for 
greens  and  salad,  though  the  average  farmer  will 
think  you  are  crazy  if  he  hears  of  such  a  thing. 

Horseradish  is  often  found  growing  wild,  especially 
in  old  farming  districts.  The  root  goes  down  deep  into 
the  earth  and  is  troublesome  to  pull  up,  but  when  you 
have  pulled  it  up,  cleaned  and  scraped  it  thoroughly, 
and  grated  it,  it  is  good  for  a  variety  of  things.  Here 
is  a  sauce  which  is  particularly  delicious  with  hot 
corned  beef,  or  with  cold  roast  beef  or  mutton. 

For  cream  of  horeradish  sauce,  add  to  six  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  grated  horseradish  the  beaten  yolk  of  an 
egg  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  beat  well ;  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  good  vinegar ;  fold  in  carefully  a 
cjuarter  of  a  cupful  of  cream  that  has  been  whipped 
stiff,  and  serve  in  a  glass  dish  if  you  want  to  show  it 
off. 

Wild  crab-apples,  or  plums,  or  cherries,  often  make 
delicious  jelly,  better  than  that  made  from  garden 
fruit,  because  they  are  sour,  and  the  best  jelly  is  made 
from  very  tart  fruit.  Hard  wild  pears  are  just  as  good 
for  gingered  pear  preserves  as  expensive  basketfuls  of 
the  Bartlett  variety. 

Mushrooms  are  excellent  eating  if  you  are  sure  you 
know  the  mushroom,  but  unless  you  know  a  great  deal 
about  this  luscious  edible  it  is  safer  not  to  “monkey” 
with  it,  for  the  toadstool  can  make  one  very  sick. 
Mushroonp  can  easily  be  raised  in  any  old  barn  not 
otherwise  in  use,  however,  and  are  among  the  cheapest 
and  most  delicious  of  country  foods. 

Wild  grapes  (fox-grapes),  from  which  the  Concord 
grape  was  developed,  make  excellent  jelly,  spiced 
grapes  and  wine.  As  for  wild  blackberries,  strawber¬ 
ries,  blueberries,  and  raspberries,  the  wise  housewife 
will  give  her  family  all  they  can  eat  in  the  season,  and 
then,  if  any  are  left  over,  make  preserves  and  jelly. 
Blueberries  are  easily  canned,  and  when  canned  make 
almost  as  g'ood  pies  as  when  fresh.  The  sun-cooked 
preserves  are  less  troublesome  and  quite  as  delicious 
as  any  others. 

A  Turkish  trick  of  cookery  which  we  can  imitate 
with  ease  is  the  use  of  grape-leaves  in  making  entrees. 
Many  Turkish,  Greek  and  Armenian  dishes  consist  of 
beef,  mutton  or  fowl,  minced  and  well  peppered  and 
salted,  with  a  little  spice,  mixed  with  cooked  rice, 
rolled  up  by  spoonfuls  in  grape  or  fig  leaves,  and  tied, 
then  cooked  for  some  minutes  in  just  enough  soup 
stock  or  consomme  to  cover  them. 

Sweet  flag  root,  candied,  is  an  old-fashioned  pre¬ 
serve  which  any  notable  country  housekeeper  will  tell 
you  how  to  make.  .Spruce  beer  is  a  time-honored  drink 
of  the  countr}'.  Dandelion  wine  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
licious  home-made  brews  that  can  be  made,  and  tastes 
almost  like  champagne.  But  to  make  it  you  must  pick 
enough  dandelion  heads  to  fill  one  or  more  quart  meas¬ 
ures,  when  pressed  down  hard,  and  that  is  rather  a 
tedious  job.  Connoisseurs  say  it  is  worth  it. 

The  wild  ginger  often  found  in  the  woods  is  not  the 
same  plant  as  the  ginger  our  spice-closets  hold,  but  it 
is  valuable  to  gather — the  manufacturing  druggist  will 


tell  you  that.  The  same  is  true  of  a  good  many  other 
herbs  and  plants  that  grow  wild,  and  children,  if  they 
learn  to  know  these,  can  often  earn  pocket-money 
gathering  them  for  chemists. 

Onions,  turnips  and  rhubarb  grow  wild  with  little 
provocation ;  so  do  chives,  chamomile,  sage  and  other 
herbs.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  any  housekeeper 
in  the  country  should  be  dependent  on  the  market- 
garden  for  her  salads,  if  she  sows  a  package  or  two 
of  lettuce  seed  and  gathers  what  grows  wild  within 
walking  distance. 

Willis  Baldwin  Elliot  O.  Grosvenor 
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E.  P.  Ladd,  Food  Commissioner  and  Chemist. 

R.  P.  Flint,  Dairy  Commissioner. 

OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. 

OHIO  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

Hon.  Renick  W.  Dunlap,  Commissioner. 

Charles  H.  May,  Chief  Inspector. 

T.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Chemist,  3935  Spring  Grove  Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

PTof.  William  McPherson,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

O.  S.  Markworth,  Chemist,  Columbus. 

Prof.  Perry  L.  Hobbs,  Chemist,  Cleveland. 

Prof.  Azor  Thurston,  Chemist,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA. 

SHAWNEE. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE’  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Mahr,  Commissioner  of  Health. 

Prof.  Edwin  DeBarr,  State  Chemist,  Norman,  Okla. 

OREGON. 

PORTLAND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  W'.  Bailey,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Bert  Pilkington,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DAIRY  AND  FOOD 

COMMISSION. 

N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Oliver  D.  Schock,  Assistant  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

MANILA. 

BUREAU  OP  HEALTH. 

Victor  G.  Helser,  Director  of  Health. 

Paul  C.  Freer,  Director  Bureau  of  Science. 

H.  D.  Gibbs,  Chief  Chemist  Bureau  of  Science. 

PORTO  RICO. 

SAN  JUAN. 

BUREAU  OF  HEALTH. 

Thomas  Vazquez,  Supervisor  of  Health. 

Rafael  del  Valle  Sarrage,  Chemist. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


James  Wilson,  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Geo.  P.  McCabe,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

F.  L.  Dunlap,  Secretary  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection. 
H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

W.  D.  Bigelow,  Chief,  Division  of  Poods. 

G.  E.  Patrick,  Chief  of  Dairy  Laboratory. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler,  Chief  of  Drugs  Laboratory. 

J.  K.  Haywood,  Chief  of  Miscellaneous  Division. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  Chief  of  Washington  Food  Inspection  Labora¬ 
tory. 

B.  H.  Smith,  Chief  of  Boston  I..aboratory. 

W.  L.  Dubois,  Chief  of  Buffalo  Laboratory. 

A.  L.  Winton,  Chief  of  Chicago  Laboratory. 

B.  R.  Hart,  Chief  of  Cincinnati  Laboratory. 

R.  F.  Hiltner,  Chief  of  Denver  Laboratory. 

H.  L.  Schulz,  Chief  of  Detroit  Laboratory. 

A.  V.  H.  Mory,  Chief  of  Kansas  City  Laboratory. 

C.  W.  Harrison,  Chief  of  New  Orleans  Laboratory. 

R.  B.  Doolittle',  Chief  of  New  York  Laboratory. 

S.  H.  Ross,  Chief  of  Omaha  Laboratory. 

C.  F.  Brinton,  Chief  of  Philadelphia  Laboratory. 

M.  C.  Albrech,  Chief  of  Pittsburg  Laboratory. 

E.  L.  Lyman,  Chief  of  Portland  Laboratory. 

A.  S.  Mitchell,  Chief  of  St.  Paul  Laboratory. 

R.  A.  Gould,  Chief  of  San  Francisco  Laboratory. 

W.  C.  Burnett,  Chief  of  Savannah  Laboratory. 

H.  M.  Loomis,  C’nief  of  Seattle  Laboratory. 

BUREAU  OP  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  Biochrome  Division. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Royal  E.  Cabell.  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner. 

A.  B.  Adams,  Chief  Division  of  Chemistry. 

Officers  designated  for  the  enforcement  of  the  national  food 
and  drugs  act: 

Franklin  MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Charles  Nagle,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

BOARD  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTION. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  P.  L.  Dunlap,  Geo.  P.  McCabe. 

REFEREE  BOARD  OP  CONSULTING  SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTS. 

Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Dr.  John  H.  Long,  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chitte'nden. 
Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor,  Dr.  C.  A.  Herter. 

UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER. 

Willard  Hansen,  State  Dairy  and  Pood  Commissioner. 

Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Charles  S.  Caverly,  M.  D.,  President.  Rutland,  Vt. 

Henry  D.  Holton,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

B.  H.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Laboratory,  Burlington. 

C.  P.  Moat,  Chemist,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA. 


PROVIDENCE. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

P.  J.  Gaskin,  Chairman  of  Commission. 

Bernard  T.  Lennon,  Member  of  Commission. 

John  E.  Groff,  Secretary  and  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CHARLESTON. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

C.  P.  Williams,  Secretary. 

Francis  L.  Parker,  State  Chemist. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

VERMILLION. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  COMMISSION. 

Prof.  Alfred  N.  Cook,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 

Jens  M.  Otterness,  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Inspector 
A.  P.  Ryger,  Dairy  Expert. 

TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  HEALTH. 

Lucius  P.  Brown,  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Inspector  and  Director 
of  Laboratory. 

J.  A.  Albright,  Secretary. 


TEXAS. 

DENTON. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Denton,  Tex.,  Commissioner. 

P.  S.  Tilson,  Assistant  Chemist.  ‘ 


RICHMOND. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

G.  W.  Kolner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Wm.  D.  Saunders,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

E.  W.  Magruder,  Chief  Chemist. 

WASHINGTON. 

DAVENPORT. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

L.  Davies,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Davenport. 
Washington. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Deputy  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Spokane.  . 

George  D.  Prigmore,  Drug  Inspector,  Chehalis,  Washington. 
Prof.  Elton  Fulmer,  State  Chemist,  Pullman,  Washington. 

L.  W.  Hansen,  Deputy  Dairy  Instructor,  Seattle. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

J.  B.  Garvin,  Secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSION. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

H.  S.  Baer,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dairy  Expert. 

Richard  Fischer,  Ph.  D.,  Chemist. 

WYOMING. 

CHEYENNE. 

DAIRY,  FOOD  AND  OIL  COMMISSION. 

E.  W.  Burke,  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner. 

Prof.  Henry  G.  Knight,  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 
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THE  PERFECTION 
OF  PROTECTION 


Take|No  Chances 

Use  Atlas  Certified  Colors 

The  Only  Colors  That  Offer  Proof 
of  Their  Purity  to  Officials  as 
Well  as  Protection  to  the  Public. 

The  Number  of  Prominent  Manufacturers 
Adopting  Them  is  Constantly  Increasing. 


H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Pioneers  in  Food  Colors  and 
First  Producers  of  Certified  Colors 

87-89  Park  Place  112-114  Franklin  Street 

New  York  Chicago 
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THE  PURE  FOOD  LAW-A  MAGNIFICENT  VICTORY 

Never  was  such  a  law  more  needed  than  in  this  country,  nor  more  welcome  than  to 
us,  who  have  suffered  enormously  from  the  fraudulent  imitation  of  popular  labels.  This 
law,  some  years  ago,  would  have  saved  us  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Yet,  to  our 
amazement,  a  law  designed  to  protect  honest  manufacturers  no  less  than  the  public, 
was  immediately  made  the  pretext  for  an  attack  upon  our  world-wide  and  previously 
unimpeached  reputation.  After  a  costly  contest,  lasting  four  years,  we  have  gained 
a  signal  and  complete  victory;  in  doing  which,  we  have  also  shown  that  the  law  is  the 
just  measure  it  was  intended  to  be. 

We  have  not,  as  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe,  obstructed  the  pure  food 
LAW  nor  opposed  the  views  of  the  government.  We  have  simply  resisted  a  mere 
Bureau’s  usurpation  of  authority,  and  its  novel  and  preposterous  theories,  submis¬ 
sion  to  which  would  have  driven  us  out  of  the  American  market. 

The  story  is  almiost  incredible,  and  difficult  to  tell  briefly;  yet,  in  justice  to 
ourselves,  and  to  the  patrons  who  have  remained  so  splendidly  loyal  to  us,  we  must 
outline  the  facts. 

For  generations,  the  one  universally  recognized  impurity  of  Whisky  has  been 
FUSEL  OIL,  which  we  have  always  removed  by  distillation.  The  Bureau  referred  to, 
as  late  as  1904,  insisted  that  to  be  “good  for  consumption”  Whisky  must  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  FUSEL  OIL. 

Kentucky  “Straight  Whisky,”  when  new,  is  rank  with  fusel  oil,  but  the  makers 
always  assured  consumers  that  this  noxious  impurity  was  transfoiTued  by  age  into 
delightful  ethers,  etc.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  found  that  age  makes  no  change  in 
FUSEL  OIL  except  to  remove  its  vile  odor.  The  Kentucky  distillers,  knowing  well  the 
aversion  to  fusel  oil,  were  in  desperate  straits;  so  they  boldly  declared  that  real 
Whisky,  new  or  old,  must  contain  all  the  fusel  oil,  and  denounced  all  refined 
WHISKY  as  a  base  imitation.  And  the  Bureau  backed  them  up. 

This  is  no  pleasantry,  but  sober  fact.  Canadian  Club  Whisky  was  condemned, 
solely  because  it  contains  practically  no  fusel  oil. 

Some  months  ago.  President  Taft,  after  a  searching  investigation  by  the  Solicitor 
General,  overruled  the  Bureau  completely.  Now  the  Attorney  General  has  decided 
that  the  pure  food  law  does  not  require  our  label  to  be  changed  by  a  single  letter. 

At  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  Dr.  tl.  W.  Wiley,  then,  as  now. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  referred  to,  reported  Canadian  Club  to  be  “pure  and  fully  up 
to  the  examination  required,”  and,  by  authority  of  Congress,  it  received  an  award 
for  “Fine  aroma,  very  pleasant  taste,  thorough  maturity,  purity  and  absence  of  alien 
matter,”  which  expresses  every  excellence  any  whisky  can  possess.  Canadian  Club 
is  the  same  now  as  then. 

If  any  consumers  really  want  fusel  oil  in  their  whisky,  they  should  use  Ken¬ 
tucky  “Straight  Whisky;”  Canadian  Club  will  not  suit  them.  All  who  desire  that 
the  PURE  FOOD  LAW  shall  be  rationally  administered,  and  not  as  the  weapon  of  any 
one  man,  should  send  for  our  history  of  this  remarkable  case.  Please  name  this  paper. 

HIRAM  WALKER  &  SONS,  Limited,  Walkerville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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BEER  AND  TEMPERANCE 

“Temperance”  in  its  original  and  true  significance  does  not  mean 
total  abstinence.  It  means  “temperance”  or  that  which  is  not  intem¬ 
perate.  The  total  abstainer  who  avoids  all  occasions  where  drinking  is 
indulged  in  is  really  intemperate,  and  the  total  abstinence  advocate  is 
working  for  the  cause  of  one  kind  of  intemperance.  Real  true  temper¬ 
ance  would  sanction  the  temperate  or  moderate  use  of  alcohol.  The 
real  temperance  man  may  drink  in  moderation  or  not  drink  at  all,  but 
he  does  not  denounce  moderate  drinking  in  others. 

Advocacy  of  universal  total  abstinence  is  one  extreme  and  inebriety 
another.  Disciples  of  the  one  are  slaves  to  restriction  and  inebriates  are 
slaves  to  indulgence.  Both  classes  arc  intemperate.  Both  are  extremists. 
One  suffers  as  greatly  as  the  other  from  being  denied  the  freedom  and 
pleasure  of  temperance.  Neither  can  know  the  joys  of  moderate 
indulgence. 


HOW  BEER  BENEFITS 

Many  people  do  not  realize  the  food  value  of  beer.  Do  you?  Do 
you  know  that  beer  nourishes,  soothes,  livens  and  cleanses  the  body  as 
no  other  beverage  does?  Do  you  know  that  its  malt  is  a  food  partly 
digested  and  most  easily  assimilated?  Do  you  know  its  hops  are  a  tonic 
quieting  to  overwrought  nerves?  Do  you  know  its  small  per  cent  of 
alcohol  assists  digestion?  Do  you  know  that  its  liquid  washes  away 
clogging  waste?  All  these  things  are  true.  Your  doctor  will  tell  you 
so.  Beer  is  good  both  for  the  sick  and  the  well.  Doctors  prescribe 
it  for  those  who  are  weak  and  “run  down”.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
most  healthy  and  progressive  nations  of  the  world  drink  beer. 
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Children  need 


sinew  and  bone-making  Food.  Wise  mothers  supply 
it  in  the  tasty,  wholesome,  digestible, 
easy-to-serve 


SNIDER 


iiiiiP"!:!’ 


HO]  |ii.l!llllll'l"' . . . ' 


PROCESS 


PORK  &  BEANS 

84  per  cent  nutriment;  rightly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  and  grown-ups. 


PIONEERS  IN  PURE  FOOD  REGULATION 


The  NATIONAL  CONFECTIONERS’  ASSOCIATION  of  the  United  States  was  organized  in  1884, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  PURITY  of  candy  and  confectionery  products. 

It  was  the  first  Association  to  advocate  PURE  FOOD  LAWS,  of  which  some  of  the  earliest  in 
existence  were  PURE  CANDY  LAWS. 

The  NATIONAL  CONFECTIONERS’  ASSOCIATION  stands  for  PURITY  and  works  for  PURITY. 

It  has  a  membership  of  534  manufacturers  of  candy  and  kindred  products,  extending  throughout 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  Canada. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Association  to  extend  its  work  and  influence  among  those  who  are  not 
members. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  relative  to  matters  touching  upon  questions  of  Purity  and  Branding. 

NATIONAL  CONFECTIONERS’  ASSOCIATION 

of  the  United  States 

V.  L.  PRICE,  Chairman:  415  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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V/OU’D  be  pretty  safe  in  judging  of  what 
a  man  can  do  by  what  he  has  done; 
past  performance;  record.  This  deter¬ 
mines  his  place  in  the  world. 


No  man  ever  succeeds  at  a  bound.  It’s  the  sum  of 
deeds  well  done  every  day,  work,  training,  which  spell 
success  and  prepare  men  to  occupy  positions  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  trust.  No  man  can  hope  for  advancement 
without  training.  The  world  wants  trained  men  and 
women — won’t  have  any  other  kind.  Go  into  training! 

When  the  training  is  in  proper  hands,  a  lot  of  time  is 
saved  and  great  results  are  accomplished.  Proper  hands 
mean  experts;  specialists.  Result:  no  wandering  in 
by-paths  or  “butting  heads  against  stone  walls” — just  a 
a  straight  open  way  to  success. 


CUT  HERE 


Our  new  book  will  explain  the  home  study  courses — 
over  two  hundred.  Free  scholarships  to  deserving  pu¬ 
pils.  What’s  your  ambi¬ 
tion?  Our  faculty  will 
suggest  a  course  of  training 
that  will  make  you  realize 
it. 

Mark  the  coupon  and 
send  today. 


THE  PEOPLES  UNIVERSITY, 

P.  O.  Box  1589,  University  City, 

St,  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  full  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  I  can  take  up  the  study  of  the  course  I 
have  marked  below: 


.Music 

•  Art 

■  Journalism 

.Short  Story  Writing 
.Teachers’  Courses 
.Kindergarten 
.  Domestic  Science 

•  Civil  Service  Preparation 

•  Dressmaking 

■  Auto  Engineering 
.  Photographv 


Name . 

St.  and  No. 

City . 

State . 


.  .Stenography 
.  .Typewriting 
.  .Bookkeeping 
.  .Penmanship 
.  .College  Preparatory 
.  .Agriculture 
.  .Horticulture 
.  .Veterinary  Science 
.  .Floriculture 
.  .  Poultr y  Culture 
.  .  Bee  Keeping 


The  Peoples  University 

P.  O.  Box  1589 
University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Clarice  s 
Pure  Rye 

Bottled  in  Bond 


The  Best  Whisky  for 
Family  and  Medicinal  Use 


Illinois  Vinegar  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Largest  Vinegar  Factory  in  the  World 


We  Guarantee  Our  Vinegar  to  Com¬ 
ply  with  all  the  Pure  Food  Laws 

For  further  particulars,  address 

Illinois  Vinegar  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  2601  West  Nineteenth  Street  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  give 

AMERICAN  PRIDE 

a  trial?  The  “Famous  Whiskey  of  Pekin”  is  making  great  strides  in  public  favor. 

TRY  IT,  we  want  YOUR  endorsement  also. 

OUR  NEW  ENGLISH  DRY  GIN 

PEKINIL 

Is  a  new  departure  in  Gin  production.  It  is  an  English  Gin  of  American 

manufacture. 

OLD  COLONY 

Is,  as  of  old,  the  Standard  Juniper  Berry  Gin. 

SAMPLE  THEM.  In  fact  try  them  all.  You  can  buy  both  the  Whiskey  and 

the  Gin  in  Bulk,  or  in  bottles. 

THE  AMERICAN  DISTILLING  CO.,  Pekin,  III. 


Old  Underoof 


A  particular 
whiskey 
for  particular 
people 


S.  DENNEHY  GO.* 

CHICAGO 
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At  Your  Club 

You  can  be  sure  of  getting  the  choicest 
whiskey  if  you  ask  for 

*^eST  ON  TOE  bahs 


A  Whiskey  of  Note 

Distilled  from  selected  materials  and  prop¬ 
erly  aged  in  old  oaken  barrels.  Makes  the 
most  delicious  and  refreshing  “High-Ball.” 

Call  for  g-O-L-O  Rye 

Insist  on  Getting  It! 

STRAUS  BROS.  CO.  »  -  Distillers  -  Chicago 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast 


STANDS  FOR 


Purity  and  Quality 


IT  IS  A  GUARANTEE 
FOR  PERFECT  BAKINGS 


no 
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Use  the  Best  Only 

WM.  H.  BUNGE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Distilled  Vinegar 

■ 

and 

The 

Columbus 

Laboratories 

103  State  Street 

DEPARTMENTS 

Medical  Food  Commercial 

Compressed  Yeast 

Milling  and  Baking 

« 

313  to  329  No.  Ann  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Expert  Staff  ot  Court  and  Medico- 

Consultants  Le^al  Work 

OLD  QUAKER  RYE 

AND 

CORONET  DRY  GIN 

The  Highest  Types  of  Purify  in  Liquors 

CORNING  ^  COMPANY 

Distillers 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 
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There  Is 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH  INSURANCE. 
ECONOMY  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

=PET 

BRAND 

Evapoidteii  Hilk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 
WINS  AND  HOLDS  TRADE 

on  account  of  its  Superior  Quality. 


Prepared  by 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO. 

Highland,  IllinoU 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED]?  MILK 


Why  will  any  woman  ac¬ 
cept  an  inferior  corn  starch 
when  she  might  have 
Kingsford^s  Oswego  Corn 
Starch  at  the  same  price? 

Ordinary  corn  starches  can  be  made  in  a  few 
days  while  it  takes  as  many  weeks  to  produce 
KINGSFORD’S.  Success  with  corn  starch 
recipes  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  starch. 

KINGSFORD’S  has  been  made  by  an  ex¬ 
clusive  process  for  over  sixty  years.  From  its 
extreme  delicacy  and  purity  it  will  take  the  full 
flavor  of  every  kind  of  seasoning. 

Get  the  KINGSFORD  COOK  BOOK 

“OO  ” — 168  of  the  best  recipes  you  everj^tried. 

It  is  free.  Send  your  name  on  a  post  card. 


T.  KINGSFORD  &  SON 

National  Starch  Co.,  Successors 
OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


A  new  breakfast  food  by  Dr.  Price, 
the  well-known  Pure  Food  expert.  A 
combination  of  cereals,  WHEAT,  OATS, 
RICE  and  BARLEY,  prepared  so  as  to 
contain  all  of  the  nutritive  elements  of 
these  important  products  of  nature. 
Pure,  nutritious  and  wholesome.  Ask 
your  grocer. 


An  improved  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food,  cleanly  made, 
easily  digested.  It  supplies  the 
nutritive  wants  of  the  body. 


